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S HOMES,  Jebd,  an  inland  division  of  Ara- 
bia, between  lat.  25°  40'  and  82°  N.,  and 
Ion.  sr  20'  and  47°  20'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Syrian  desert,  N.  E.  by  Irak  Arabi,  8.  E.  and 
S.  by  the  Wababee  snltanate,  and  W.  by  Turk- 
ish Arabia.     It  is  divided  into  the  provinces 
of  Jebel  Shomer,  Jowf,  Kheybar,  Upper  Ka- 
sim,  and  Teyina,  with  a  total  population  esti- 
mated by  Palgrave  in  1862  at  440,000,  inclu- 
ding 166,000  nomadio  Bedouins.    Jebel  Sho- 
mer in  its  general  aspect  is  a  flat  table  land, 
a  lar^e  part  of  which  is  desert,  with  occa- 
sional oases.     These  are  merely  depressions 
in  the  desert  surface,  and  take  sometimes  the 
form  of  a  long  valley  covered  with  a  thin  soil, 
under  which  water  may  generally  be  found  at 
the  depth  of  a  few  feet.    Fruits,  bushes,  herbs, 
and  coarse  grass  grow  in  sufSoient  quantities 
to  supply  food  for  the  Bedouins  and  their 
camels  and  flocks.    The  entire  N.  portion  is 
covered  by  a  rocky  desert.    On  the  E.  border, 
about  lat.  81°,  is  a  long  valley,  called  Wady 
Sirhan  or  Serhan  (vaUey  of  the  wolf),  which 
extends  from  near  Bozrah  in  Sjrria  in  a  S.  E. 
direction  to  about  lat.  29°  20'  in  Arabia,  where 
its  base  rests  on  Wady  Jowf,  a  deep  vaUey 
lying  E.  and  W.,  and  which  may  be  consid- 
ered the  porch  or  vestibule  of  central  Arabia. 
(See  Jowy.)     The  Wady  Sirhan  is  the  com- 
mon route  for  caravans  to  and  from  Syria.    S. 
and  E.  of  Jowf  lies  a  wide  expanse  of  sandy 
desert.     The  caravan  route  to  Uie  province  of 
Jebel  Shomer  lies  across  this  waste  in  a  S.  E. 
direction  through  what  is  called  the  Nefud  or 
Sand  pass,  consisting  of  parallel  ridges  of  loose 
reddish  sand  200  to  800  ft.  high,  where  no 
water  can  be  obtaJfied  for  nearly  100  m.    The 
route  runs  beside  a  small  range  of  hiUs  called 
Jebel  Jobbah,  a  cluster  of  black  granite  rooks 
streaked  with  red,  about  700  ft.  high.    Be- 
yond them,  on  the  south,  is  a  barren  plain, 
partly  white  and  incrusted  with  salt,  partly 
green  and  studded  with  palm  groves,  among 


which  is  the  small  village  of  Jobbah.  From 
the  heights  overlooking  Jobbah  are  visible  in 
the  southeast  the  main  range  of  Jebel  Shomer, 
and  in  the  southwest  the  palm  groves  of  Tey- 
ma,  famed  in  Arab  history,  and  supposed  by 
some  to  be  identical  with  the  Teman  of  Scrip- 
ture. Beyond  Jobbah  the  undulations  are  not 
so  deep,  and  the  'sand  has  occasional  shrubs 
and  tufts  of  grass.  The  plain  gradually  rises 
as  it  approaches  the  monnttdn  ranges,  which, 
stretching  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  cross  two  thirds 
of  upper  Arabia.  These  ranges,  Jebel  Adja  on 
the  north,  the  mountains  of  Upper  Easim  on 
the  south,  and  Jebel  Solma  between,  lie  near- 
ly parallel,  and  are  separated  by  broad  plains 
covered  with  grass  and  shrubbery.  Within 
their  limits  is  the  chief  centre  of  population 
of  Shomer.  Hayel,  the  capital,  lies  in  an  ex- 
tensive plain  between  Adja  and  Solma,  girt  on 
every  side  by  a  high  mountain  rampart.  The 
only  approach  from  the  north  is  by  a  narrow 
winding  defile  through  Jebel  Adja,  which  60 
men  could  defend  against  thousands.  The 
range  of  Jebel  Adja,  or  Jebel  Shomer  as  it  is 
now  more  generally  called,  is  a  ragged  granit- 
ic mass,  piled  up  in  fantastic  disorder,  attain- 
ing at  times  an  elevation  of  1,400  ft  above 
the  plain,  bat  Bolma  does  not  rise  more  than 
700  or  800  ft.  Good  crops  of  grain,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  are  raised  by  a  laborious  sys- 
tem of  artificial  irrigation.  The  date  is  the 
principal  fruit.  There  is  a  considerable  trade 
by  caravans  between  Hayel  and  Medina  on 
the  southwest,  and  Riyad,  the  capital  of  Ned- 
jed,  on  the  southeast.  Many  horses  and  asses 
arQ  exported.  Upper  Kasim,  the  southern- 
most province  of  Shomer,  is  an  elevated  pla- 
teau, forming  part  of  a  long  upland  belt  that 
crosses  diagonally  the  northern  half  of  the 
peninsula,  one  extremity  reaching  nearly  to 
Zobeyr,  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  the  other  to  the  neighborhood  of  Medina. 
Its  surface  is  covered  with  shrubs  and  brush- 
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wood,  and  in  spring  and  summer  with  grass. 
Thia  great  plateau  is  intersected  at  intervals 
bj  long  broad  valleys,  which  contain  villages 
built  around  wells,  surrounded  by  palm  groves, 
gardens,  and  fields,  and  varying  in  population 
from  500  to  8,000.  Dates  are  exported  in 
large  (quantities  to  Yemen  and  Hedjaz,  and 
cotton  IS  raised  to  a  small  extent. — The  sul- 
tanate of  Jebel  Shomer  originated  in  the  pres- 
ent century.  In  1818  AbdaUah,  an  ambitious 
chief  of  the  family  Rashid,  was  driven  out  of 
Hayel  by  his  rival  Beyt  Ali,  who  assumed  the 
sovereignty.  Abdallah  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  the  Wahabee  monarch,  who  was  then 
reconstructing  his  father's  dominions,  and  for 
his  services  to  him  was  made  absolute  gover- 
nor of  Shomer,  with  right  of  succession,  and 
supplied  with  the  means  to  establish  his  rule. 
Beyt  Ali  and  his  family  were  cut  off,  and 
Abdallah  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
mountain  district.  He  died  about  1845,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Telal,  who  extended 
his  dominions,  subdued  the  Bedouins,  invited 
trade  from  abroad,  and  established  law  and 
order.  Under  his  rule  the  country  has  made 
rapid  advances  in  civilization  and  prosperity, 
and  has  become  virtually  independent 

SHOOIXfG  STABS.    See  Meteor. 

SHOBE^  Jane,  an  English  woman,  the  wife 
of  Matthew  or  WUliam  Shore,  a  goldsmith  in 
London,  and  mistress  of  King  Edward  IV. 
She  was  beautiful  and  amiable,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  says  that  the  king's  favor  "she  never 
abused  to  any  man's  hurt,  but  to  many  a  man's 
comfort  and  relief."  After  the  death  of  the 
king  she  became  attached  to  Lord  Hastings; 
and  when  Richsu-d  III.  had  resolved  on  tiie 
destruction  of  that  nobleman,  he  accused  Jane 
Shore  of  witchcraft  and  of  having  withered 
his  arm  by  sorcery.  The  king,  though  he  sent 
her  to  prison  and  confiscated  her  goods,  did 
not  attempt  to  maintain  his  charge  of  witch- 
craft ;  but  the  bishop  of  London  caused  her  to 
do  public  penance  for  impiety  and  adultery. 
After  the  death  of  Hastings,  Thomas  Lynom, 
the  king's  solicitor,  desired  to  marry  her,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  king.  She  lived  till  the 
time  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  tradition  represents 
her  as  dying  of  hunger  in  a  ditch.  A  celebra- 
ted tragedy  by  Rowe  is  founded  on  her  story. 

SHOWONE,  the  N.  county  of  Idaho,  bound- 
ed S.  by  the  Clearwater  river,  and  intersected 
in  the  north  by  Clarke's  fork  of  the  Columbia 
and  the  Kootenay  river;  area,  about  12,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  722,  of  whom  468  were 
Chinese.  It  is  watered  by  tributaries  of  the 
Clearwater  river  and  by  the  Spokane  river, 
and  contains  Coeur  d'Altoe  and  Pend  d'Oreille 
lakes.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  There  is 
fertile  land  around  the  lakes  and  along  the 
streams.  Timber  is  abundant,  and  there  are  ex- 
tensive placer  gold  mines.  Capital,  Pierce  City. 

8HOSHONE8,  or  Saakes,  a  family  of  North 
American  Indians,  embracing  the  Shoshones 

E roper,  the  Utes,  Comanches,  Moquis,  Cheme- 
ueves,  Cahnillo,  and  the  Eechi,  Eizh,  and  Ne- 


tela  of  California.  The  Shoshones  proper  are 
a  large  and  widespread  people.  According  to 
their  tradition,  they  came  from  the  south,  and 
when  met  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1805  they 
had  been  driven  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains. 
The  various  Shoshone  bands  have  gone  by 
numerous  names.  The  most  important  were 
the  Eoolsatikara  or  Buffalo  Eaters,  who  have 
long  defended  their  homes  on  Wind  river,  and 
the  Tookarika  or  Mountain  Sheep  Eaters,  a 
fierce  tribe  in  the  Salmon  river  country  and 
upper  Snake  river  valley.  The  western  Snakes 
near  Fort  Bois6  were  separated  from  the  oth- 
ers by  the  kindred  Bannacks.  The  Shoshocos 
(footmen),  called  also  White  Knives,  from  the 
fine  white  flint  knives  they  formerly  used, 
were  digger  tribes  on  Humboldt  river  and 
Goose  creek,  and  included  apparently  most  of 
those  in  the  basin  of  Great  Salt  lake.  These 
bands  were  generally  mild  and  inoffensive, 
lurking  in  the  mountains  and  barren  ports, 
and  having  little  intercourse  with  the  whites. 
About  1849  they  were  in  open  war,  and  the 
peace  made  with  some  of  the  bands  at  Salt 
Lake,  in  September  1855,  did  not  end  it.  In 
1862  California  volunteers,  under  Col.  Connor, 
nearly  exterminated  the  Hokandikah  or  Salt 
Lake  Diggers  in  a  battle  on  Bear  river.  Wau- 
shakee's  and  other  bands  of  the  Eoolsatikara 
Shoshones  made  peace  at  Fort  Bridger,  July 
2,  1868;  Pokatello's  and  other  bands  of  the 
Tookarika  at  Box  Elder,  July  80;  the  Sho- 
shoco  or  Tosowitch  at  Ruby  valley,  Oct.  1; 
and  the  Shoshones  and  Bannacks  at  Soda 
Springs,  Oct.  14.  In  1864  the  Yahooskin 
Snakes  made  peace,  and  with  the  Klamaths 
and  Modocs  ceded  their  lands;  and  on  Aug. 
12,  1865,  the  Wohlpapes  also  submitted.  The 
government  did  not  promptly  carry  out  these 
treaties,  and  many  of  the  bands  renewed  hos- 
tilities. In  1867,  in  the  campaign  of  Gen. 
Steele,  a  number  of  Indians  were  killed,  and 
immense  stores  of  provisions  laid  up  by  the 
Shoshones  were  destroyed.  Gen.  Augur  at 
last  allowed  them  to  come  in  and  make 
peace  at  Fort  Bridger.  The  government  then 
attempted  to  collect  the  whole  nation  and  re- 
strict the  Shoshone  bands  to  certain  reserva- 
tions. _  The  Yahooskin  and  Wohlpape  Snakes 
had  prospered  on  the  Klamath  reservation,  al- 
though their  crops  frequently  failed.  The  Fort 
Hall  reservation  in  Idaho  was  begun  in  1867 
for  the  Bannacks,  and  several  bands  of  Sho- 
shones, about  1,200  in  all.  The  Shoshone  res- 
ervation in  Wyoming,  set  apart  under  treaty  of 
July  8,  1868,  for  Waushakee's  and  other  bands 
of  eastern  Shoshones  and  Bannacks,  is  exposed 
to  attacks  from  the  Sioux,  and  only  about  800 
have  united  there.  There  are  also  the  north- 
western Shoshones  in  Nevada  and  Utah,  esti- 
mated at  from  2,000  to  8,000,  and  a  band  of 
400  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Idaho. — Vocabularies 
have  been  obtained  from  various  bands  of  the 
Shoshones,  but  no  critical  study  of  their  lan- 
guage has  appeared.  The  Episcopalians  have 
a  mission  on  the  reservation  in  Wyoming. 
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SMT.    See  Lxad,  toI.  x.,  p.  262. 

amVBUJX.    See  DcoE,  vol.  vi.,  p.  289. 

8BRETEP0BT,  a  citjr  and  the  capital  of  Cad- 
do parish,  Looisiana,  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of 
the  state,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Red  river,  at  the 
head  of  low-water  navigation,  380  m.  above  its 
month  according  to  Humphreys  and  Abbot, 
or  500  m.  by  local  authorities ;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,607,  of  whom  2,168  were  colored.  It  has 
since  been  enlarged,  and  the  population  in 
1875  was  locally  estimated  at  12,000.  It  con- 
tains many  handsome  residences  and  substan- 
tial business  structures,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
has  a  good  fire  department  and  several  miles 
of  street  railroad.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  new  market,  costing  $50,000 ; 
the  Presbyterian  choroh,  costing  $35, 000 ;  and 
the  synagogue,  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture. 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  productive, 
and  the  climate  is  mild  and  generally  healthful. 
Shreveport  is  the  £.  terminus  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  railroad,  which  affords  an  all-rail  route 
to  St.  Lonis  eta  Marshall,  Tex.  Steamers  run 
regularly  to  New  Orleans  and  intermediate 
points  on  the  Red  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The 
trade  is  extensive  and  increasing,  the  value  of 
shipments  amounting  to  about  17,500,000  a 
year,  and  the  sales  of  merchandise  to  abont 
$7,000,000.  The  shipments  of  cotton  average 
100,000  bales  annually,  including  about  20,000 
bales  from  the  upper  Red  river  reshipped  at 
this  point.  The  transactions  in  hides,  wool, 
and  tallow  are  also  considerable.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactories  are  two  of  carriages,  one 
each  of  cotton  gins,  cotton-seed  oil,  sash  and 
blinds,  and  spokes  and  hubs,  three  founderies 
and  machine  shops,  a  planing  mill,  two  saw 
mills,  and  three  breweries.  There  are  three 
private  banks,  two  public  schools  (one  for 
white  and  one  for  colored  children),  nine  pri- 
vate and  denominational  schools  and  acade- 
mies, two  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and 
eleven  churches  (Baptist,  Episcopal,  Jewish, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic), 
of  which  five  are  for  colored  people.  Shreve- 
port was  incorporated  in  1839. 

SBBEW,  or  Skicw  Mtmtt,  the  common  name  of 
the  insectivoroas  mammals  of  the  family  lo- 
rieida,  characterii^ed  by  a  general  rat-like  or 
mouse-like  appearance,  elongated  and  pointed 
muzzle,  and  soft  fur.  The  distinct  auricle  of 
the  ears,  and  the  normal  size  of  the  anterior 
feet,  not  usually  employed  in  digging,  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  moles.  The  skull  is 
long  and  narrow,  compressed  at  the  orbits, 
malar  bone  and  zygomatic  arch  wanting ;  the 
ribs  are  12  to  14  pairs,  6  to  8  vertebrse  without 
ribs,  8  to  5  sacral,  14  to  28  caudal ;  tibia  and 
fibula  united,  clavicles  thin,  and  pubic  arch 
closed;  stomach  simple;  ctecum  in  some  ab- 
sent, in  others  very  large ;  on  the  sides  of  the 
body,  nearest  the  anterior  limbs,  and  in  some 
at  the  base  of  th«  tail,  is  a  series  of  glands 
which  secrete  a  strong  musky  fluid.  The  teeth 
vary  from  28  to  82 ;  there  are  two  very  large 
incisors  in  each  jaw,  nearly  horizontal  in  the 


lower  and  much  curved  in  the  upper;  canines 
absent;  premolars  jr}  to  {:(,  molars  fr};  the 
posterior  molars  are  many-pointed,  and  the 
anterior  ones  conical ;  the  precise  homologies 
of  the  cheek  teeth  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  The  snout  ends  in  a  naked 
muffle  with  the  nostrils  pierced  on  the  sides ; 
eyes  very  small,  ears  distinct,  and  feet  nearly 
plantigrade  and  usually  naked  beneath ;  mam- 
mte  six  to  ten ;  feet  five-toed,  each  with  a  claw, 
llieir  food  consists  of  insects,  w^orms,  and  mol- 
lusks,  though  they  sometimes  destroy  small 
vertebrates  and  devour  each  other;  they  are 
nocturnal,  more  or  less  aquatic,  do  not  hiber- 
nate, and  the  young  are  bom  blind  and  naked ; 
most  of  the  species  live  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  a  few  in  burrows.  They  are 
spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  some- 
times going  very  far  north,  and  the  smaller 
species  enduring  severe  cold.  The  subfamily 
toricina  is  the  only  one  represented  in  North 
America;  other  subfamilies  are  found  in  south 
and  central  Africa,  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Europe;  none  as  yet  have  been  detected  in 
South  America. — Of  the  American  genera, 
neotorex  (Baird)  has  rather  short  ears,  partly 
furred  on  both  surfaces ;  teeth  82 ;  tail  longer 
than  body  and  bead,  and  hairs  of  equal  length 
except  a  tuft  at  the  tip ;  feet  very  large,  with 
a  fringe  of  ciliated  hairs ;  muzzle  very  slender. 
In  the  genus  $orex  (Linn.),  which  contains  a 
great  part  of  the  species  of  the  new  and  old 
worlds,  the  ears  are  large  and  valvular,  the 
tail  about  as  long  as  the  body,  and  the  feet 
moderate  and  not  fringed;  it  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  with  82  and  the  other  with  80 
teeth,  most  of  the  American  species  belonging 
in  the  former.  Prof.  Baird  describes  12  species 
in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Pacific  railroad  reports,  va- 
rying in  length  from  8  to  4^  in.,  of  which  the 
tail  18  abont  one  half,  ranging  from  blackitih 
and  brownish  to  grayish  above  and  lighter  to 
whitish  below.  The  S.  personalia  (Geoffr.)  is 
the  least  of  the  American  shrews,  and  among 


Hol«  Shrew  (Blarin*  talpoidet). 

the  smallest  of  the  quadrupeds  of  this  country, 
being  not  quite  8  in.  long;  it  belongs  in  the 
S.  Atlantic  states.  Most  of  the  species  belong 
on  the  Pacific  coast  or  in  the  N.  W.  territories. 
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In  the  genua  Marina  (Gray)  the  body  is  stont; 
the  tail  shorter  than  the  head,  with  short  bristly 
hairs  and  small  brush  at  tip  \  the  hands  large 
in  proportion  to  the  feet,  and  the  soles  usually 
hairy  at  the  heels;  skull  short  and  broad ;  ears 
very  short,  with  the  external  surface  densely 
furred.  This  genus,  peculiar  to  America,  is 
also  divided  into  sections,  one  with  82,  the 
other  with  80  teeth.  The  mole  shrew  (_£.  tal- 
poidet.  Gray),  the  largest  of  the  American 
shrews,  4i  in.  long,  is  f onnd  from  Nora  Scotia 
to  Lake  Superior,  and  south  to  Georgia;  it  is 


^m 


Common  European  Shrew  (Sorex  anineas). 

dark  ashy  gray  above  and  paler  below,  with 
whitish  feet.  Several  other  species  are  de- 
scribed by  Baird,  of  which  two  are  in  Mexico 
and  Texas.  In  the  old  world,  among  the  spe- 
cies of  »orex,  subdivided  into  several  by  Wag- 
ler,  and  called  mumraigneii  by  the  French, 
is  the  common  European  shrew  (S.  aranmt, 
Linn.),  4}  to  6  in.  long,  of  which  the  tail  is 
\\  in. ;  the  color  is  reddish  mouse  above  and 
grayish  below ;  it  is  found  in  dry  places  very 
generally  over  Europe. — The  shrews  appear 
during  the  miocene  age  in  small  numbers,  and 
continue  through  the  diluvial  epoch  to  the 
present  time,  without  material  change. 

SHREW  HOLE.    See  Molk. 

SHEEWSBCBT,  the  shire  town  of  Shropshire, 
England,  on  the  river  Severn,  140  m.  N.  W. 
of  London ;  pop.  in  1871,  23,406.  The  remains 
of  the  ancient  castle  are  still  standing,  and 
also  a  portion  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city. 
The  Severn  is  crossed  by  two  bridges ;  there 
is  a  canal,  and  railways  connect  it  with  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Shrewsbury  is  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  in  1872  had 
32  places  of  worship.  The  principal  manu- 
factures consist  of  thread,  linen  yarn,  and  can- 
vas; and  there  are  extensive  iron  works  at 
Ooleham,  a  suburb.  The  salmon  fishery  of  the 
Severn  is  valuable.  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  Welsh  flannels. — Shrewsbury  was  im- 
portant in  the  6th  century,  and  is  prominent 
in  English  history  as  a  royal  residence  for 
short  periods.    Its  original  name  of  Pengwern 


was  changed  by  the  Saxons  to  Scrobbesbyrig 
(Scrnbsborongh),  of  which  Shrewsbury  is  a 
corruption.  Parliaments  were  held  here  in 
1283  and  1398 ;  and  a  battle  was  fought  here 
in  1403  between  the  royalist  troops  and  the 
insurgents  nnder  Douglas  and  Hotspur,  in 
which  the  latter  was  killed.    (See  Percy.) 

SHRIKE.    See  Butoheb  Bird. 

SHRUIP,  a  common  decapod  or  ten-footed 
and  long-tuled  crustacean,  of  the  genus  eran- 
gon  (Fabr.) ;  with  the  prawn  {paUBmon)  it  is 
called  erenette  by  the  French.  The  integu- 
ment is  corneous,  the  carapace  considerably 
flattened,  the  abdomen  very  large,  and  the  tail 
powerful ;  the  rostrum  very  short ;  eyes  large 
and  free ;  antennee  inserted  about  on  the  same 
transverse  line,  the  internal  pair  the  shortest 
and  ending  in  two  many-jointed  filaments,  the 
outer  larger  and  longer ;  mandibles  slender  and 
without  palpi ;  jaw  feet  moderate,  with  a  ter- 
minal flattened  joint  and  a  short  palpus  on  the 
inside ;  sternum  very  wide  behind ;  first  pair 
of  feet  strong,  ending  in  a  flattened  hand  hav- 
ing a  movable  hook  opposed  to  an  immovable- 
tooth  ;  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs  very  slen- 
der, and  the  fourth  and  fifth  much  stronger ; 
branchiee  seven  on  each  side,  consisting  of  hor- 
izontal lamellee ;  fake  swimming  feet  on  under 
side  of  abdomen  large,  and  caudal  plates  wide. 
The  common  shrimp  {C.  vulgaris,  Fabr.)  is 
1^  to  2}  in.  long,  greenish  gray  spotted  with 
brown ;  the  carapace  is  smooth,  except  a  spine 
behind  the  rostrum,  one  on  the  sternum,  and 
seven  on  each  side  of  the  thorax ;  abdomen 
without  ridges  or  spines,  and  middle  caudal 
plate  pointed  and  not  grooved  below.  It  is 
common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  in  Eng- 
land and  France  it  is  much  used  as  food.  The 
shrimpers  catch  these  animals  in  large  nets 
with  a  semicircular  mouth,  which  they  push 
before  them  along  the  bottom  during  ebb  tide ; 
this  fishery  gives  employment  to  many  hundred 
people  in  Great  Britain.  Shrimps  are  used  in 
the  United  States  chiefly  as  bait.  They  spawn 
throughout  most  of  the  year,  carrying  the  eggs 


Common  Shrimp  (Cnmgon  rulgiris). 


attached  to  the  swimming  appendages,  and 
cast  their  skins  from  March  to  June.  They 
feed  on  such  animals  as  they  can  seize  with 
their  claws,  and  on  what  may  be  killed  by  the 
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vtres  or  other  canses,  and  are  themselves  de- 
voured hj  fishes,  aquatic  birds,  echini,  and  star 
fishes.  Other  species  are  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Though  the  American  shrimp  re- 
ceived from  Say  a  different  name  from  that 
of  Europe,  there  seem  to  be  no  well  marked 
specific  differences. — The  long-beaked,  almost 
transparent  crustacean,  commonly  called  shrimp 
in  New  England,  and  used  sometimes  for  bait, 
has  been  described  by  Mr.  Stimpson  as  palci- 
moHopn*  mtlgaris. 

gHKOPSHUE,  or  Mtp,  a  W.  county  of  Eng- 
land, bordering  on.  the  counties  of  Chester, 
Stafford,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Radnor,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Denbigh ;  area,  1,291  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1371,  248,064.  The  surface  is  greatly 
diversified.  Toward  the  frontiers  of  Wales 
it  becomes  wild  and  mountainous,  while  the 
other  parts  are  comparatively  level.  The  Sev- 
ern flows  S.  E.  between  the  elevated  and  the 
level  portions,  and  has  a  course  within  the 
connty  of  nearly  70  m.,  all  navigable.  Its 
chief  tribntaries  are  the  Tern  and  the  Teme. 
There  are  several  small  lakes,  of  which  Elles- 
mere,  covering  116  acres,  is  the  largest.  There 
is  communication  by  canals  with  all  the  im- 
portant rivers  of  England.  The  soil  varies 
much,  and  there  are  considerable  tracts  of 
moorland,  but  much  of  it  is  easily  worked  and 
yields  good  crops.  Large  numbers  of  cattle 
•re  reared.  Lead  mines  are  worked  to  a  con- 
aiderable  extent.  Iron,  coal,  and  limestone  are 
foond,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  ezten- 
aivelj  carried  on.  There  are  manufactures  of 
machinery,  glass,  stone-china  ware,  earthen- 
ware, and  coarse  linen  and  woollen  goods. 
The  principal  towns  are  Shrewsbury,  the  cap- 
ital, Bridgenorth,  Wenlock,  and  Lu^ow. 

anOTE  HBE  (A.  S.  »er\fan,  to  absolve  in 
confession),  the  days  immediately  preceding 
Aah  Wednesday.  These  days  were  so  desig- 
nated because  on  them,  and  especially  on  the 
last  of  them,  people  were  wont  to  confess 
their  sins  as  a  preparation  for  Lent.  Shrove 
tide  or  confession  tide  comprised  a  whole 
week  in  some  countries.  In  most  Roman 
Catholic  countries  it  began  on  the  Sunday  be- 
fore Lent.  While  the  ancient  penitential  can- 
ons were  in  vigor,  all  adults  were  enjoined  to 
preaent  themselves  to  the  bishops  and  priests, 
m  order  that  private  penitents  might  be  shriv- 
en in  private  and  assigned  a  day  for  receiving 
commonion,  and  that  public  penitents  might 
1»  in8tract«d  as  to  what  they  should  do  to  be 
nconciled  at  Easter.  This  practice  continued 
nktantially  long  after  public  penance  had 
Men  into  disuse.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
homilies  of  .(Elfric  (died  about  1006)  as  being 
it  force  in  England  in  his  time.  Shrove  tide 
non  became  a  season  of  feasting  and  merri- 
"lent,  especially  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  eve  of 
tli«  long  Lenten  fast  This  day  is  still  called 
*»di  fTot  (fat  Tuesday)  by  the  French,  and 
ohrore  tide  is  known  to  them  as  le»  jour* 
pw.  Shrove  Tuesday  is  also  popularly  called 
mcake  Tuesday  in  English-speaking  coun- 


tries, from  the  common  practice  of  eating  pan- 
cakes on  that  day,  the  use  of  eggs  having  been 
formerly  forbidden  during  Lent. 

SHSBKICK.  I.  Jthn  Tmpiar,  an  American 
naval  oflScer,  bom  in  South  Oarolina,  Sept.  12, 
1778,  lost  at  sea  in  1815.  He  entered  the 
service  as  a  midshipman  in  1806,  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  Chesapeake  in  her  i^air  with  the 
Leopard  in  1807.  In  May,  1812,  he  was  made 
a  lieutenant,  and  served  in  the  Constitution 
in  her  action  with  the  Guerriere  in  August, 
1812,  and  in  the  Hornet's  with  the  Peacock 
in  February,  1818.  For  his  services  in  these 
engagements  he  received  medals  from  con- 
gress. He  was  second  lieutenant  of  the  Presi- 
dent when  she  was  captured  by  a  British  squad- 
ron in  January,  1816.  In  that  year  he  was 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Guerriere,  and  was  pres- 
ent in  all  the  operations  against  Algiers.  On 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  was  despatched 
with  the  treaty  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Epervier  sloop  of  war,  which  was  never  heard 
from  after  she  left  the  Mediterranean.  II. 
WiBaH  Bnoford,  an  American  naval  officer, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Oct.  81,  1790,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  27, 1874.  He  was  appointed  midshipman 
in  June,  1806,  and  in  May,  1807,  joined  the 
sloop  of  war  Wasp.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  1812  he  was  an  acting  lieutenant  on 
board  the  Hornet,  and  was  soon  transferred  to 
the  frigate  Constellation,  which  rendered  im- 
portant services  in  defence  of  Norfolk  and  the 
navy  yard  at  Gosport  In  1818  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Constitution,  in  which  he  made 
two  craises,  and  aided  in  the  capture  of  three 
ships  of  war,  including  the  Cyane  and  Levant 
(1815).  When  the  Levant  surrendered  he  was 
ordered  to  her  command.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  May,  1815,  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Constitution,  and  was  awarded  a 
sword  by  his  native  state  and  a  medal  by  con- 
gress. In  December,  1816,  he  was  maide  se- 
nior lieutenant  of  the  Washington,  74  guns,  un- 
der Creighton,  the  first  ship  of  the  line  which 
made  a  full  craise  under  the  United  States 
flag,  returning  in  1818.  He  became  command- 
er in  1820  and  captain  in  1831,  and  on  Feb. 
8,- 1844,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  naval  bu- 
reau of  provisions  and  clothing.  On  July  9, 
1846,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  Pa- 
cific squadron ;  on  July  8,  1853,  the  eastern 
coast  squadron ;  and  6n  Sept.  8, 1868,  the  Bra- 
zil squadron  and  Paraguay  expedition,  from 
which  he  returned  May  11,  1859.  On  July 
16,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  rear  admiral. 

SHUHLA,  a  walled  and  strongly  fortified  city 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  48  m.  W.  of 
Vama  and  185  m.  N.  W.  of  Constantinople; 
pop.  about  20,000,  exclusive  of  the  garrison. 
It  lies  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Balkan,  about 
midway  between  its  crest  and  the  lower  Dan- 
ube, in  a  gorge,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
mountains.  "Hie  inhabitants  of  the  higher  por- 
tion of  the  town  are  principally  Turks ;  of  the 
lower,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.    Ther* 
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is  trade  in  grain,  wine,  silk  goods,  copper  ware, 
morocco,  soap,  and  candles. — This  town,  ori- 
ginally called  Shumen  or  Shnmna,  was  burned 
in  811  b7  the  emperor  Nioephorus,  and  in 
1807  it  was  besieged  by  Alexis  ConmenDS. 
It  waa  taken  by  the  Torka  in  1887,  and  embel- 
lished and  fortified  in  1689  and  the  90  years 
that  followed,  mainly  by  the  grand  vizier  Has- 
san, whose  tomb  is  the  most  remarkable  mon- 
nment  of  the  city.  In  all  the  wars  between 
Tarkey  and  Russia,  it  has  formed  the  point  of 
concentration  of  the  Turkish  army.  The  Rus- 
sians attempted  unsuccessfully  to  take  it  in 
1774,  in  1810,  and  in  1828. 

SHDB1UIFF  COLLEGE,  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing under  the  control  of  the  Baptists,  at  Up- 
per Alton,  Madison  co.,  Illinois,  1^  m.  E.  of 
the  city  of  Alton.  It  was  established  in  1832 
nnder  the  title  of  Alton  seminary,  and  char- 
tered in  1836  as  Alton  college.  In  1836  its 
name  was  changed  in  honor  of  Benjamin 
Shurtleff,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  who  had  given  it 
$10,000.  It  was  designed  especially  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  but 
a  distinct  theological  department  was  not  or- 
ganized tiU  1863.  The  institution  now  consists 
of  an  academic  and  preparatory  department, 
Kendall  institute  for  young  ladies,  the  college, 
and  the  theological  department.  Both  sexes 
are  admitted  to  the  academic  and  preparatory 
department  and  to  the  college.  The  latter  has 
a  classical  and  a  scientific  course,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  which  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
arts  and  bachelor  of  philosophy  respectively 
are  conferred.  Kendall  institute,  established 
in  1873,  has  a  fine  building  and  grounds,  and 
is  chiefly  used  as  a  home  for  young  ladies  at- 
tending the  other  departments.  Tuition  is 
free  in  the  theological  department,  and  several 
scholarships  have  been  founded  to  provide  for 
the  tuition  of  needy  students  in  the  other 
departments.  Additional  aid  is  afforded  to 
needy  candidates  for  the  ministry  by  the  "Illi- 
nois Baptist  Education  Society."  The  libraries 
of  the  institution  contain  7,300  volumes.  The 
number  of  instructors  in  1874-'5  was  14;  of 
students,  204  (164  moles  and  60  females),  viz. : 
theological  department,  6;  college,  63;  aca- 
demic and  preparatory  department,  146.  The 
number  of  graduates  is  169 ;  of  all  those  who 
have  received  instruction  in  the  institution, 
3,825.  The  property  of  the  institution  amounts 
to  about  $180,000,  the  debt  to  $30,000. 

SUM,  the  chief  kingdom  of  the  peninsula 
styled  Indo-Ohina,  or  Further  India.  Siyam, 
from  the  dark  color  of  the  inhabitants  or  of 
the  soil,  is  the  ancient,  and  Muang  T'hai,  the 
kingdom  of  the  free,  the  modem  native  ap- 
pellation for  the  country ;  T'hai,  the  free,  for 
the  people.  With  its  Laos,  Oambodian,  and 
Malay  peninsular  dependencies,  it  lies  between 
lat.  4°  and  22°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  97°  and 
106°  E. ;  greatest  length  1,850  m.,  breadth  460 
m.;  area  estimated  at  about  300,000  so.  m. ; 
about  6,760,000.  The  capital  is  Bang- 
Siam  proper  lies  mainly  between  lat. 
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13°  and  18°  and  Ion.  98°  and  102°,  being  bound- 
ed by  its  dependencies,  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and 
the  British  territory  of  Tenasserim.  Two 
mountain  ranges,  extending  mainly  S.  £.  from 
the  Himalaya,  form  general  natural  divisions 
from  China  on  the  north,  and  partly  from 
Anam  on  the  east  and  Burmah  and  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  on  the  west.  A  third  range, 
less  continuous  and  direct,  passes  through  the 
central  regions;  in  this  is  situated  the  P'hra 
Bat,  or  mountain  of  "  the  sacred  foot "  (foot- 
print) of  Buddha,  a  Mecca  for  Buddhists.  The 
gulf  of  Siam,  between  Siam  proper  and  the 
Malay  peninsula,  forms  a  long  coast  line,  and 
has  numerous  i^ands,  much  precipitous  shore, 
and  several  ports,  of  which  Bangkok  is  the 
chief.  It  is  never  visited  by  typhoons  or 
heavy  gales. — The  country  is  watered  by  sev- 
eral rivers,  bearing  the  generic  name  Menam, 
"mother  of  waters,"  and  taking  the  specific 
name  or  names  from  cities  or  provinces.  The 
Menam  Kong,  Mekong,  or  river  of  Cambodia, 
1,800  m.  long,  traverses  in  its  middle  course 
the  N.  E.  or  Laos  dependencies  of  Siam. 
(See  Mekong.)  The  Menam  Chow  P'ja,  Me- 
nam Bangkok,  or  simply  the  Menam,  rises  in 
the  north  and  flows  S.  through  the  centre  of 
Siam  proper  into  the  gulf  of  Siam.  Its  length 
is  about  600  m. ;  its  principal  tributary  is  the 
Meping  from  the  west.  Bangkok,  Ayuthia, 
Angtong,  and  other  towns  are  situated  on  the 
Menam.  The  Salwen  flows  on  the  border  of 
British  Burmah.  These  rivers,  with  the  very 
numerous  intersecting  canals,  for  rowing,  not 
tracking,  are  the  great  highways  of  traflBo. 
The  plains,  irrigated  and  enriched  by  their 
annual  overflow,  are  extensive  and  fertile ;  the 
valley  of  the  Menam  equals  in  richness  that 
of  the  Nile,  and  in  extent  half  of  the  state  of 
New  York. — The  seasons  are  two,  the  wet  or 
hot  and  the  dry  or  cool.  The  former,  opening 
near  the  middle  of  March,  is  not  a  succession 
of  wholly  rainy  days,  but  resembles  a  New 
York  April  and  August  combined.  The  an- 
nual rainfall  is  about  60  inches.  April,  the 
hottest  month,  has  at  Bangkok  a  maximum 
of  97°  F.  and  a  mean  of  84°.  In  October  the 
8.  W.  monsoon  gives  place  to  the  N.  E.,  which 
ushers  in  the  dry  and  cool  season ;  this  is  very 
fine,  with  only  a  few  light  showers  throughoot. 
January  is  the  coolest  month;  but  the  mer- 
cury rarely  falls  below  65°.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  821-°,  and  the  mean  range  13°. 
Vegetation  is  luxurious,  fruitful,  and  beautiful 
beyond  description,  and  the  soil  yields  a  rich 
return  to  rude  and  careless  cultivation.  Rice, 
sugar,  pepper,  cotton,  and  hemp  are  the  staple 
products.  In  the  abundance,  variety,  and  ex- 
cellence of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  spices,  Siam 
is  unsurpassed.  Many  fruits,  as  the  dnrian, 
mangosteen,  and  custard  apple,  are  cultivated 
in  large  gardens  or  orchards,  trenched,  and 
watered  by  the  daily  tide.  In  the  forests  are 
found  gntta  percha,  lac,  dammar,  gamboge, 
catecbn,  gnm  benjamin,  and  the  odoriferous 
agila  or  eagle  wood;  innumerable  medicinal 
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plants,  herbs,  and  roots;  sapan,  fnstic,  indi- 
go, and  other  dyes ;  the  lofty  silk-cotton  tree, 
with  its  soft  silky  floss  for  mattresses,  but  too 
brittle  for  the  loom ;  the  bamboo,  the  rattan, 
and  the  atap,  together  forming  the  material  of 
three  fourths  of  the  houses ;  the  teak,  with 
other  ship  and  house  timbers ;  iron,  red,  and 
white  woods,  rose  woods,  and  ebony ;  the 
banian,  and  the  sacred  fig  tree.  The  animal 
kingdom  is  no  less  varied  and  interesting.  Most 
celebrated  is  the  white  elephant,  a  dark-cream 
albino,  prized  and  honored  as  very  rare,  and 
when  captured  belon^ng  to  the  king.  The 
national  standard  is  a  white  elephant  on  a  crim- 
ton  ground,  and  th&  royal  seal,  medals,  and 
money  bear  the  same  device.  Albino  deer, 
monkeys,  and  even  tortoises  are  sometimes 
found,  and  the  natives  believe  white  animals 
to  be  the  abode  of  transmigrating  souls.  The 
elephants  of  Siam  attain  a  size  and  strength 
unsurpassed  in  other  eonntries,  and  are  much 
prized  throughoat  India.  Among  other  ani- 
mals are  the  rhinoceros,  tiger,  leopard,  bear, 
pangolin,  otter,  mnsk  civet,  wild  hogs,  onrang 
ontangs  and  other  apes,  monkeys,  and  deer ; 
dogs  and  cats,  wild  and  domestic,  are  innu- 
merable. The  forests  abonnd  in  peacocks, 
pheasants,  pigeons,  and  other  birds;  aqnatio 
birds  of  all  kinds  are  numerous ;  the  sea  swal- 
low which  prodnces  the  edible  nest  is  common. 
Among  the  reptiles  are  the  crocodile,  turtle, 
python,  cobra  de  capello,  numerous  other 
makes,  and  several  varieties  of  lizards.  Fish 
are  plentiful,  but  of  poor  quality.  The  most 
noteworthy  insect  is  the  eoeetu  fieru,  which 
prodnces  the  lao  of  commerce  by  punctnres  in 
resinous  trees.  Gold,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and 
lead  all  abound,  in  great  purity ;  but  by  rea- 
son of  the  rudeness  of  working,  the  Jealousy 
toward  foreigners,  and  the  fevers  and  hard- 
ships of  the  jnngle,  their  vast  wealth  is  com- 
paratively ondeveloped.  Antimony,  zinc,  sul- 
phnr,  and  arsenic  also  exist,  and  silver  in  com- 
bination. Salt  is  largely  manufactured  by  so- 
lar evaporation,  and  saltpetre  less  so.  Mining, 
previously  under  the  stnet  surveillance  of  gov- 
ernment, and  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chinese, 
bag  recently  excited  some  interest  among  Eu- 
ropeans. Rubies,  spinel,  corundum,  sapphire, 
amethyst,  garnet,  topaz,  and  other  precious 
stones  are  found. — According  to  the  French 
consol  Gamier  at  Bangkok  (1874),  the  popula- 
tion of  Siam  proper  and  its  Laos  dependencies 
is  composed  of  1,800,000  Siamese,  1,600,000 
Chinese,  1,000,000  Laos,  200,000  Malays,  50,000 
Cambodians,  60,000  Pegnans,  and  50,000  Ka- 
rens and  otiiers.  The  Siamese  are  of  Mongo- 
lian origin  and  Laos  or  Shyan  descent.  They 
are  olive-colored  and  of  medium  height.  The 
head  is  large,  face  broad,  forehead  low,  cheek 
bones  prominent,  jaw  bones  in  retreat  very 
divergent;  month  capacious,  lips  thick,  nose 
heavy,  and  eyes  black  and  without  the  Chinese 
torn  of  the  lid.  The  teeth  are  stained  black,  and 
iometimes  serrated.  The  hair  is  all  plucked 
from  the  fooe  in  youth,  and  the  most  of  the 


head  is  shaved  bi-monthly.  A  black  bristling 
tuft  4  or  5  in.  broad  and  2  in.  high  is  left  on 
the  top ;  that  of  the  women,  whose  hair  is  only 
closely  cut,  is  often  encircled  by  a  thread  of 
bare  skin  whence  two  or  three  hairs'  breadths 
have  -been  nprooted.  The  dress  consists  of  a 
cotton  waist  cloth  (to  which  women  add  a  silk 
shoulder  scarf),  a  jacket  for  the  cold,  and  a 
straw  hat  for  the  sun.  Children  under  seven 
or  eight  years  old  are  clad  only  in  jewels,  fig 
leaves,  flowers,  and  turmeric.  Priests,  with 
head  entirely  shaven  and  uncovered,  wear  sev- 
eral yellow  robes  of  cotton  and  silk.  Kings 
and  nobles  on  state  occasions  wear  silk  and 
gold  brocades  and  high  conical  hats.  The  Si- 
amese are  indolent,  greedy,  and  untruthful, 
intemperate,  servile,  and  superstitious.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  peaceable  and  polite, 
decorous  in  public,  and  affectionate  to  kin- 
dred and  kind  to  the  poor  and  imbecile.  The 
dwellings  are  of  one  story,  partly  to  prevent 
the  indignity  of  another's  walking  over  the 
head.  They  consist  of  huts,  built  on  piles, 
of  bamboo,  roofed  and  sided  with  atap  leaf ; 
boats,  serving  also  as  peddling  stalls  or  vehi- 
cles; floating  houses,  of  panelled  teak,  rising 
and  falling  with  the  tide  on  bamboo  rafts; 
and  palaces,  of  white  stuccoed  brick,  adorned 
with  gilding,  carving,  painting,  foreign  furni- 
ture, pictures,  gold,  silver,  china,  and  glass. 
These  palaces  are  not  of  Chinese,  but  rather 
of  Indian  architecture,  and  they  often  occupy 
several  acres,  with  the  dwellings  of  the  wives, 
the  quarters  of  the  servants,  and  the  grounds, 
which  are  paved,  shaded,  adorned  with  flow- 
ers, and  enclosed  by  high  walls.  Marriage 
takes  place  as  early  as  18  for  males  and  14  for 
females,  without  the  aid  of  magistrates  or 
priests,  though  the  latter  may  be  present  to 
make  prayers,  and  especially  to  feast  and  to 
receive  presents.  The  number  of  wives,  ordi- 
narily one,  in  the  palaces  reaches  scores  and 
hundreds ;  but  the  -first  is  the  wife  proper,  to 
whom  the  rest  are  subject.  Social  distinctions 
are  very  numerous,  and  in  the  law  are  repre- 
sented numerically,  from  100,000  for  the  sec- 
ond king  down  to  6  for  the  lowest  slave.  Be- 
fore "  the  lord  of  life"  on  the  throne,  far  above 
numerical  representation,  all  crawl  and  cronob, 
or,  with  head  bowed  to  the  ground,  lie  "  dust 
at  the  sacred  feet"  Prince  is  approached  by 
noble,  noble  by  lord,  lord  by  master,  &c.,  each 
with  body  bent,  eyes  prone,  and  hands  folded 
and  raised  to  the  forehead  or  above  the  head, 
giving  and  receiving  homage.  An  annual  ser- 
vice of  three  months  is  paid  to  the  king  by 
all,  save  the  Chinese  triennially  taxed.  One 
third  of  the  conunon  people,  it  is  largely  es- 
timated, are  slaves  by  biitb,  by  gambling  or 
other  debts,  by  redemption  from  the  penalty 
of  crime,  by  capture,  &c.  Men  sell  their  chil- 
dren, their  wives,  or  themselves ;  convicts  in 
scores  dank  their  chains  about  the  streets; 
villages  of  thousands  are  made  up  of  foreign 
captives.  Tet  Siamese  life  is  in  the  main  com- 
fortable, and  is  moreover  gladdened  by  many 
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sports,  amnsements,  and  holidajs.  On  all 
great  occasions  the  coffers  of  kings  and  nobles 
are  opened  widely  for  merrymidEing  for  the 
people,  and  merit-making  for  tbemselyes.  The 
only  honorable  disposal  of  the  dead  is  by  burn- 
ing. The  badges  of  mourning  are  white  robes 
and  an  entire  sharing  of  the  head.  A  limit- 
ed and  superficial  education  is  afforded  gra- 
tuitously at  the  temples,  to  the  males,  80  or  90 
per  cent  of  whom  read.  The  drama  is  much 
cultivated,  and  dramatic  companies  are  at- 
tached to  the  palaces  and  gaming  houses.  The 
music  is  unwritten,  simple,  plaintire,  and  pleas- 
ing. Bands  of  10  or  12  instruments,  most  re- 
sembling Javanese,  are  a  part  of -every  wealthy 
establishment.  Gaudy  and  incongruous  paint- 
ings, of  rude  perspective,  chiefly  adorn  the  tem- 
ples. The  medi(^  art  is  in  a  barbarous  state. 
Nowhere  else  does  Buddhism  hold  so  pure  and 
absolute  a  sway  as  in  Siam.  It  is  of  the  Oey- 
lonese  rather  than  Chinese  type.  The  wats  or 
temples,  resembling  not  the  Ohinese,  but  dis- 
tantly the  Egyptian  architecture,  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  splendid  in  the  East. 
They  are  in  vast,  choicely  situated,  paved  parks, 
with  white  walls  gleaming  through  the  leaves, 
serrate  roofs  and  spacious  domes  and  lofty  pra- 
ehadi  spires,  all  painted  and  gilded  and  glazed, 
vocal  with  ur-rung  bells,  and  resplendent  in 
the  sunlight.  One  is  estimated  to  have  cost, 
with  all  its  paraphernalia,  over  $800,000.  (See 
Bangkok.)  Missions  have  been  carried  on  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  greatest  vicis- 
situdes, since  the'  middle  of  the  16th  ceatury. 
The  missionaries  are  French,  and  their  con- 
verts were  reckoned  in  1878  at  10,000  in  16 
congregations.  At  the  head  of  the  mission 
is  a  vicar  apostolic.  Protestant  missions  date 
from  the  visits  of  Gatzlaff,  Tomlin,  and  Abeel 
in  1828-'81,  and  properly  from  the  settlement 
of  Jones  in  1833.  Representatives  of  the 
American  Baptist  missionary  union,  of  the 
Presbyterian  board  of  foKign  missions,  and 
of  the  American  missionary  association  have 
established  several  Protestant  congregations, 
schools,  and  religious  papers.  The  number  of 
the  Baptist  congregations  in  1874  was  164, 
and  of  Presbyterian  38. — ^In  commerce  Bang- 
kok once  ranked  second  only  to  Calcutta  and 
Canton  in  the  far  East ;  but  monopolies,  exor- 
bitant duties,  and  numberless  restrictions  had 
well  nigh  stifled  production  and  banished  trade 
till  in  1855-6  new  treaties  were  negotiated  for 
Oreat  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France, 
by  Sir  John  Bowring,  Townsend  Harris,  and 
Oonnt  de  Montigny.  The  purchase  of  land 
is  now  allowed ;  the  monopolies  and  tonnage 
duties  are  abolished;  imports  pay  8  per  cent, 
in  money  or  kind,  and  exports  one  duty  only, 
according  to  tariff.  In  1878  the  number  of 
Siamese  vessels  entering  the  port  was  157,  ton- 
nage 55,049 ;  British  84,  tonnage  32,406 ;  Ger- 
man 15,  tonnage  4,731 ;  French  14,  tonnage 
6,198;  American  1,  tonnage  388.  The  total 
arrivals  in  1878  were  886,  tonnage  102,454; 
clearances  266,  tonnage  97,212.    The  principal 


exports  are  rice,  sugar,  pepper,  sesamum,  sapan 
wood,  hides,  and  cardamoms.  Their  total  value 
in  1873  was  about  |4,600,000;  that  of  the 
imports,  $4,000,000.  The  most  important  trade 
is  uiat  with  China,  carried  on  in  junks  built  and 
navigated  by  Chinese.  The  jnnks  leave  the  Me- 
nam  generally  in  June,  returning  in  December. 
The  tical,  a  silver  coin  bearing  the  device  of 
an  elephant  and  weighing  236  grains  troy, 
with  bars  of  sliver  cut  into  pieces,  stamped, 
and  bent  into  an  irregular  oval,  in  value  7i, 
15,  and  60  cents,  with  cowries,  form  the  cur- 
rency. Dollars  are  also  cuiTent,  though  usually 
exchanged  for  silver  ticals  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  for  five  ticals.  The  rate  of  interest  is 
about  30  per  cent.  The  inland  trade  is  con- 
ducted chiefly  by  boats.  Foreign  steamersply 
between  Bangkok  and  Singapore.  The  Uni- 
ted States  and  European  treaty  powers  are 
represented  by  resident  consuls  at  Bangkok. 
— The  government  of  Siam  is  theoreticidly  a 
duarchy,  practically  a  monarchy.  While  there 
is  a  second  or  vice  king,  the  first  or  senior 
king  is  actual  sovereign.  The  crown  is  hered- 
itary, but  without  primogeniture,  being  be- 
queathed, with  the  sanction  of  princes  and 
nobles,  to  any  son  of  the  queen ;  but  intrigue 
and  violence  have  often  Averted  the  succes- 
sion from  the  high  royal  line.  A  royal  de- 
cree of  May  8, 1874,  announced  that  in  future 
the  king  would  give  important  laws  only  after 
consulting  the  council  of  state  and  the  minis- . 
try.  The  council  of  state  comprises  the  first 
king  as  president,  the  ministers,  who  have  no 
vote,  from  10  to  20  councillors,  who  have  to 
draft  new  laws  and  from  their  own  number 
elect  a  vice  president,  and  six  princes  of  the 
royal  honse.  Any  two  members  of  the  council 
may  submit  a  new  law  to  the  king.  The  min- 
istry (tendbodi)  consists  of  an  honorary  presi- 
dent, three  ministers  of  the  interior  (of  the 
west,  the  north,  and  the  east),  and  the  ministers 
of  agriculture,  justice,  the  royal  house,  and 
finance.  The  minister  of  finance  may  be  dis- 
missed at  any  time ;  the  dismissal  of  any  other 
minister  requires  a  sentence  of  the  court.  The 
country  is  divided  into  41  provinces,  each  of 
which  is  governed  by  a  phraya  or  council  of 
the  first  class.  There  are  also  several  territo- 
ries which  have  their  own  princes,  tributary  to 
the  king.  The  king  is  by  title  "  sacred  lord  of 
heads,"  "  possessor  of  aU,"  and  property  and 
life  are  at  his  will,  to  be  token  at  government- 
al necessity  or  caprice ;  but  many  considera- 
tions conspire  to  render  a  violent  and  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  this  absolute  power  compar- 
atively unfrequent.  The  queen  consort,  the 
wife  supreme  among  hundreds,  must  be  of 
native  and  royal  blood,  and  she  is  rigidly  kept 
from  all  possible  intercourse  with  an  inferior 
of  the  other  sex.  She  never  becomes  regent, 
or  takes  any  part  in  political  affairs,  but  is 
treated  with  the  highest  deference.  She  has 
a  separate  court,  in  which  appear  the  prin- 
cesses, who,  not  allowed  to  marry  beneath 
them,  rarely  marry  at  alL    She  has  her  fe> 
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male  gaarda  in  uniform  and  arms.    The  num- 
ber of  females  within  the  palace  is,  on  rojal 
imthority,  5,000,  and  of  males  about  the  same. 
The  aeoond  king  has  also  a  separate  palace, 
seraglio,  officers,  retainers,  and  soldiers,  onlf 
second  to  those  of  the  first.     Though  never 
appearing  at  the  audiences  of  the  nobles  with 
the  senior  king,  his  opinion  and  sanction  are 
sought  on  important   state  policy,  and  his 
name  is  associated  in  treaties.    His  position 
seems  to  be  that  of  counsellor,  not  of  co-ruler 
or  successor.    The  larger  portion  of  the  publio 
revenoe  is  embezzled  hj  the  numerous  officers, 
who  receive  only  a  nominal  salary.    The  rev- 
enne  of  the  king  is  estimated  at  about  f4,000- 
000.    There  is  a  very  ancient  written  code  of 
laws,  the  acts  and  decisions  of  the  kings,  and 
an  anwritten  code,  scarcely  less  authoritative, 
of  traditional  usages ;  both  are  often  absurd, 
unjust  and  cruel,  and  both  liable  to  be  disre- 
garded at  the  royal  will.    More  than  26  classes 
are  excloded  from  testifying,  many  for  the 
most  trivial  reasons.    The  penalties  are  vari- 
ous, from  bambooing  to  beheading.    Capital 
crimes  are  now  very  few.    Treason,  very  com- 
prehensive, is  punished  by  beating  the  con- 
vict, enclosed  in  a  large  sack,  nearly  to  death, 
and  then  casting  him  loaded  into  the  river. 
The  military  force  is  small,  and  is  disciplined 
by  European  officers.    In  time  of  war  all  male 
inhabitants  are  liable  to  service.    The  fleet 
consists  of  seven  men-of-war  carrying  40  guns. 
— The  history  of  Siam  dates  back  some  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  but  only  the  annals  sub- 
sequent to  the  founding  of  Ayuthia,  the  for- 
mer capital,  A.  D.  1350,  can  be  deemed  au- 
thentic.    In  the  16th  century  the  dominion 
extended  to  Singapore,  and  the  first  western 
ctmnection  was  made  with  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish.    In  1604  the  Dutch  established  rela- 
tions; in  1662  an  English  ship  arrived;  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  century  is  remarkable 
for  the  grand  embassiea  from  and  to  Louis 
XrV.  of  France,  and  the  later  bloody  and  al- 
most utter  overthrow  of  French  influence.    In 
1783  the  present  dynasty  ascended  the  throne, 
and  transferred  the  seat  of  government  from 
Ayuthia  (sacked  by  the  Burmese)  to  Bang- 
kok.   In  1822  and  1825  treaties  were  made 
with  Great  Britain,  or  rather  with  the  East 
India  company,  through  Mr,  Crawfurd  and 
Capt.  Bnmey.    In  1833  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  United  States  through  Edmund  Roberts. 
The  first  embassy  from  the  country  for  nearly 
tnro  centuries  was  sent  to  England  in  1857; 
and  another  was  sent  to  France  in  1861.    In 
1868,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  reigning 
king  ascended  the  throne,  with  the  title  Phra- 
bat  Somdetya  Chnla  Lankarana,  and  during  his 
minority  a  regent  carried  on  the  government ; 
he  became  of  ago  Nov.  16,  1873.    The  name 
of  the  present  second  king  (1875)  is  Kroma 
Phraratcha.     The  recent  kings  of  Siam  have 
been  among  the  most  remarkable  characters 
of  the  East  by  their  attainments  in  langnages 
and  general  information,  adoption  of  foreign 


ideas  and  improvements,  wise  and  humane 
government,  and  liberal  and  enlightened  inter- 
course with  foreigners  and  foreign  powers.  In 
January,  1875,  a  conflict  arose  between  the  first 
and  second  kings,  the  latter  for  a  time  taking 
refuge  with  the  British  consul ;  but  a  reconcil- 
iation was  soon  effected. — The  best  books  on 
Siam  are  Crawfurd's  "  Embassy  to  Siam  and 
Cochin-China"  (London,  1828);  Pallegoix's 
Description  du  royaume  Thai  ou  Siam  (Paris, 
1864) ;  Bowring's  "  Kingdom  and  People  of 
Siam"  (London,  1867);  Bastian's  Reiten  in 
Siam  (Berlin,  1867);  Mrs.  Leonowens's  "  Eng- 
lish Uoverness  at  the  Siamese  Court "  (Boston, 
1870);  McDonald's  "Siam,  its  Government, 
Manners,  Customs,"  &c.  (Philadelphia,  1871) ; 
"  Siam,  or  the  Land  of  the  White  Elephant," 
compiled  by  the  Rev.  George  B.  Bacon  (New 
York,  1878)  ;  and  "  The  Land  of  the  White 
Elephant,"  by  Frank  Vincent,  jr.  (New  York, 
1874). 

SUM,  Language  and  Utentore  of.  Siamese  is 
n>oken  from  Barmah  and  British  Burmah  on 
the  west  to  Anam  and  Cambodia  on  the  east, 
and  from  the  Malay  state  of  Keddah  on  the 
south  to .  the  confines  of  China  on  the  north. 
The  dialectical  variations  are  numerous,  and 
the  language  is  spoken  well  only  in  Bangkok 
and  by  persons  educated  there.  (See  Indo- 
Chinese  Races  and  Lanquages.)  The  Siam- 
ese alphabet,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
ancient  Cambodian  letters  still  used  in  Siamese 
sacred  books,  and  ultimately  from  the  original 
Pali  alphabet,  consists  of  44  consonants  and  20 
vowels,  including  diphthongs  and  semi-vowels. 
The  gradation  of  the  vowel  sounds  is  very 
delicate,  and  some  of  the  consonants  are  bnt 
slightly  changed  forms  of  the  same  letter,  indi- 
cating the  tone  in  which  they  are  to  be  uttered 
in  certain  syllables.  The  English  ff,  j,  «,  te, 
and  z  are  wanting.  The  th  sound,  though  fre- 
quent in  Burmese,  is  entirely  unknown  in  Si- 
amese, the  th  used  in  transcriptions  of  the  lat- 
ter representing  an  aspirated  t,  or  a  combined 
utterance  of  the  two  sounds  t  and  h.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tone  in  which  it  is  uttered,  a  word 
has  several  distinct  meanings,  by  means  of 
which  the  otherwise  very  meagre  vocabulary 
is  considerably  increased.  Thus  hicai,  hkai, 
hkai,  pronounced  in  the  same  tone,  would 
mean  who?  who?  who?;  bnt  enunciating  each 
with  a  different  tone,  it  may  be  made  to  mean 
"Who  sells  eggs?"  This  same  word  Aiai  may 
further  be  made  to  signify  a  fever,  to  open, 
rough,  fortress,  or  camp,  by  other  intonations. 
Besides  the  parts  of  speech  distinguished  in 
English  grammar,  there  is  in  Siamese  a  peculiar 
class  of  numeral  or  classifying  nouns.  Such  a 
word  is  lam,  which  is  nsed  in  conjanction  with 
objects  having  the  qnality  of'  length,  as  ships 
and  palm  trees ;  others  of  this  class  are  an,  too, 
luk,  ton,  and  met,  all  of  which  must  be  used 
when  speaking  of  one  or  another  class  of  ob- 
jects. Three  genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and 
common,  are  distinguished  by  the  grammarians, 
bnt  in  common  speech  and  in  poetry  gender  is 
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commonly  disregarded,  except  in  distinctions 
of  sex,  which  is  indicated  by  the  addition  of 
special  words.  The  plural  is  expressed  by  add- 
ing some  word  like  hlai,  many,  or  mak,  much. 
There  are  no  inflections,  and  case  is  indicated 
by  the  use  of  a  preposition,  or  by  the  position 
of  the  word  in  the  sentence.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  pronouns,  or  pronominal  expressions, 
and  the  proper  use  of  one  or  another  depends 
on  the  relative  rank  of  those  writing  or  speak- 
ing. Moods  and  tenses  are  indicated  by  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes,  or  by  auxiliary  verbs ;  thus 
Ma  bok,  I  say ;  hia  dai  boi,  I  have  said ;  hia 
cha  bok,  I  shall  say,  &o.  The  Siamese  are  very 
fond  of  using  words  in  pairs,  for  euphony, 
distinctness,  or  flgurativeness. — Siamese  liter- 
ature is  not  of  a  very  high  order.  The  works 
on  history  and  medicine  contain  little  else  but 
fables  and  quackery.  The  law  books  are  very 
elaborate,  bat  wanting  in  legal  acumen  and  pre- 
cision. The  religious  and  philosophical  pro- 
ductions are  based  upon  the  Pali  scriptures  and 
Ohinese  learning,  and  exhibit  nothing  of  an 
original  growth.  The  books  of  Siamese  prov- 
erbs, however,  have  been  praised  as  contain- 
ing much  social  wisdom  sharply  put.  The  best 
productions  of  Siamese  literature  are  works 
of  fiction,  poems,  and  dramas,  though  a  large 
portion  of  them  are  borrowed  from  or  imita- 
tions and  adaptations  of  Hindoo  works. — See 
Pallegoix,  Grammatiea  Lingua  TJuii  (Bang- 
kok, 1850),  and  Dietionarium  Linffua  Thai 
(Paris,  1864) ;  Bastian,  Reiaen  in  Siam  (Ber- 
lin, 1867),  which  contains  learned  disquisitions 
on  the  language  and  literature  of  the  coun- 
try; Alabaster,  "Wheel  of  the  Law"  (London, 
1871) ;  and  the  "  Siam  Repository,"  a  journal 
published  at  Bangkok  in  English. 

SIAjnSE  TWINS.    See  Monstkb. 

SIBQIU,  a  part  of  the  Russian  dominions 
occupying  the  whole  of  northern  Asia,  bound- 
ed N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  E.  and  8.  E.  by 
Behring  strait,  Behring  sea  or  the  sea  of  Eam- 
tchatka,  and  the  seas  of  Okhotsk  and  Japan 
(inlets  of  the  North  Pacific),  S.  by  China  and 
the  Russian  provinces  of  central  Asia,  and 
W.  by  European  Russia,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  tae  T7ral  mountains.  As  officially 
bounded,  it  extends  from  lat.  41°  80'  to  77°  50' 
N.,  and  from  Ion.  59°  80'  to  190°  E. ;  length 
about  3,600  m.,  breadth  2,000  m. ;  area,  4,826,- 
829  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,428,867.  It  is  di- 
vided for  administrative  purposes  into  the  four 
governments  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Yeniseisk, 
and  Irkutsk,  and  the  four  provinces  of  Trans- 
baikal,  Yakutsk,  Amoor,  and  the  Littoral  or 
Primorsk.  In  a  geographical  sense,  however, 
the  four  northern  provinces  of  Russian  Cen- 
tral Asia,  Semipolatinsk,  Akmolinsk,  Turgai, 
and  Uralsk,  and  portions  of  the  governments 
of  Perm  and  Orenburg,  also  belong  to  Siberia, 
and  will  be  included  in  parts  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Tobolsk  comprises  the  western  end  of 
Siberia,  as  officially  constituted,  and  extends 
from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  Central  Asian 
province  of  Akmolinsk.    Tomsk  lies  E.  of  it 


on  the  borders  of  the  Central  Asian  province 
of  Semirietchensk.  Yeniseisk  includes  the 
Arctic  coast  from  the  gulf  of  Obi  to  the  river 
Anabara,  and  extends  S.  to  the  borders  of 
Mongolia.  Irkutsk  lies  between  Yeniseisk  and 
Lake  Baikal,  and  the  Transbaikal  province  east 
of  Lake  Baikal.  Yakutsk  comprises  the  Arctic 
coast  from  the  Anabara  river  to  Cape  Shelag- 
ski,  extending  S.  to  the  Amoor  province,  which 
includes  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Amoor  from  the  Stanovoi  mountains  to  the 
N.  E.  extremity  of  Mantchooria.  The  Littoral 
province  covers  the  entire  E.  coast  from  Cape 
^helagski  in  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  sea  of  Ja- 
pan, including  the  Tohuktchi  peninsula,  Kam- 
tchatka,  the  district  of  Okhotsk,  the  lower 
course  of  the  Amoor,  and  the  island  of  Sagha- 
lien. — The  coasts  of  Siberia,  both  along  the 
Arctic  ocean  and  the  seas  on  the  east  and 
south,  are  indented  by  many  bays  and  inlets. 
On  the  N.  coast  the  first  large  inlet,  beginning 
at  the  W.  extremity,  is  Eiira  bay,  an  offshoot 
of  the  Kara  sea  lying  between  Siberia  and 
Nova  Zembla.  Next  is  the  gulf  of  Obi,  an 
inlet  of  the  same  sea,  which  forms  between  it 
and  Kara  bay  the  Yelmert  or  Samoyed  pen- 
insula. It  receives  the  Obi  or  Ob  at  its  S.  W. 
extremity.  A  branch  on  its  E.  side  is  called 
the  Taz  gulf.  The  gulf  of  Yenisei,  the  outlet 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  forms  with 
Khatanga  gulf,  the  outlet  of  the  Ebatanga  riv- 
er, the  Taimyr  peninsula.  On  the  W.  side  of 
Taimyr  bay  is  Cape  Taimyr  or  Northwest  cape, 
and  on  its  E.  side,  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
peninsula,  is  Tcheliuskin  or  Northeast  cape, 
the  northernmost  point  of  Asia,  in  lat.  77°  60' 
N.  Between  Khatanga  gulf  and  Behring  strait 
are  many  smaller  bays,  most  of  which  are  the 
outlets  of  some  of  the  numerous  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  principd 
islands  off  the  N.  coast  are  the  Liakhoff  or 
New  Siberia  group,  extending  205  m.  opposite 
the  shore  between  the  mouths  of  the  Yana 
and  the  Indigirka;  the  largest,  Kotelnoi,  is 
100  m.  long  by  60  m.  broad ;  the  next  in  size 
is  called  Fadeyeff,  and  the  next  New  Siberia. 
Between  the  main  group  and  the  coast  are 
smaller  islaads  called  Liakhoff  and  Maloi.  The 
surface  of  the  islands  is  covered  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  sand  and  ice,  and  in  their  hills 
are  immense  alluvial  deposits  filled  with  wood 
and  the  fossil  bones  of  animals.  Great  quan- 
tities of  fossil  ivory  have  been  obtained  from 
them  and  the  neighboring  coasts  of  the  main- 
land. N.  of  the  coast,  about  the  180th  meri- 
dian, and  separated  from  it  by  Long  strait, 
is  Wrangel's,  Plover,  or  Eellett  land,  of  un- 
known extent.  Along  the  whole  Arctic  coast 
of  Siberia  the  sea  is  frozen  for  more  than  half 
the  year ;  and  in  the  warmer  seasons  the  ice 
floats  in  such  masses  as  to  render  navigation 
always  dangerous  and  often  impossible.  A 
large  part  of  the  coast  is  unexplored,  and 
all  efforts  to  double  Cape  Tcheliuskin  have 
been  nnsncoessful ;  but  Lient.  Tcheliuskin, 
from  whom  it  is  named,  reached  its  north- 
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enunost  point  in  1742  in  a  sledge.  The  east- 
enunost  point  of  Siberia  is  Cape  East  at  the 
end  of  the  Tchuktchi  peninsnla,  which  juts 
into  Behring  strait,  opposite  Cape  Prince  of 
Wikt  in  Alaska,  the  westernmost  point  of  the 
American  continent.  On  the  S.  side  of  this 
peninBiils  is  the  bay  of  Anadyr,  an  inlet  of 
Behring  sea.  The  coast  follows  thence  a  gen- 
eral soathwesterly  direction  to  the  end  of  the 
peninsnla  of  Eamtchatka,  W.  of  which  lies 
the  Okhotsk  sea,  separated  from  the  Pacific 
hj  the  ch^n  of  the  £iirile  islands  stretching 
from  Eamtchatka  to  Yezo.  Of  the  islands 
of  Behring  sea,  only  Behring  and  Oopper  isl- 
ands ind  uose  lying  close  to  the  coast  belong 
to  Bossia. — The  sarface  of  Siberia  is  in  its 
general  form  a  vast  dilavial  plain,  slightly 
andnlating,  and  sloping  gradually  from  the 
Altai  mountains  on  the  south  to  the  Arctic 
ocean.  In  the  W.  part  are  the  steppes  of 
lahim  and  Baraba,  broad  tracts  of  lowland 
in  which  grassy  prairies  alternate  with  reed 
marshes,  fresh  lakes  with  salt,  and  tracts  of 
rich  arable  land  with  eztensiTe  forests.  Parts 
ot  Hua  region  present  in  summer  fine  park 
aeoiery,  in  which  beautiful  wooded  hills  rise 
from  grassy  plains  covered  with  flowers.  Here 
the  birchee  often  attain  a  diameter  of  4  ft.  and 
a  hei^t  of  160  ft.,  and  the  pines  much  great- 
»  dimensions.  8.  and  E.  of  the  steppes  the 
spnrs  of  the  Altai  mountains  jut  into  the  plain 
luu  the  headlands  of  a  aeaooast.  Many  of  the 
great  rivers  rise  here,  the  upper  part  of  their 
courses  being  throngh  dense  forests.  In  east- 
em  Siberia  the  plain  is  more  broken  by  bills, 
and  has  but  little  land  fit  for  agricnltnre.  In 
the  S.  part  of  Irkutsk  and  in  Yakutsk  the  hills 
tod  mountains  are  covered  for  most  of  the 
year  with  good  pasture,  and  in  favorable  places 
all  the  grains  of  temperate  climates  are  grown. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
open  forests,  in  which  there  is  tolerable  pastur- 
age at  certain  seasons.  Between  the  Kolyma 
met  and  Behring  sea  the  country  is  traversed 
by  several  mountain  ranges  having  a  general 
deration  of  2,000  to  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  entire  N.  coast  of  Siberia  is  a  dreary  region 
of  gait  steppes  and  frozen  swamps,  called  the 
titndra,  where  the  soil  is  perpetually  frozen  to 
the  depth  of  hundreds  of  feet.  The  surface  is 
never  thawed  before  the  end  of  June,  and  is 
again  ice-boand  by  the  middle  of  September, 
mi  deep  snow  covers  the  ground  nine  or  ten 
months  in  the  year.  The  banks  of  the  rivers 
are  lined  with  vast  numbers  of  uprooted  trees 
brought  down  by  floods,  which  eventually  find 
thdr  way  into  tbe  Arctic  ocean,  to  be  drifted 
away  by  the  current  flowing  from  E.  to  W. 
*lottg  the  Siberian  coast. — ^The  principal  moun- 
tain range  of  Siberia  is  that  which  forms  in  the 
vest  its  S.  boundary  with  China,  and  which  is 
ctOed  by  various  names  in  diSerent  parts.  Its 
i.  extremity  is  at  East  cape  in  Behring  strait, 
whenoe  it  extends  in  a  general  S.  TV.  direction, 
fonning  the  boundary  between  the  Littoral,  the 
Amoor,  and  Yakatsk  provinces,  until  it  reaches 
Tti  vol.  XV.— 8 


the  Chinese  frontier,  when  its  course  is  first  S., 
then  W.,  and  then  N.  W.  to  the  boundary  be- 
tween Irkutsk  and  Yeniseisk,  from  which  it 
again  runs  S.  W.  to  the  borders  of  Turkistan. 
In  the  east  and  along  the  shores  of  the  sea 
of  Okhotsk  this  range  is  called  the  Stanovoi 
mountains,  W.  of  the  Amoor  province  the  Ya- 
blonnoi,  further  W.  the  Daurian  and  Sayanian 
mountains,  and  finally  the  Altai  mountains  in 
the  narrower  sense.  The  general  height  of 
the  chain  (the  Altai  in  its  widest  sense)  is 
about  8,000  ft.,  but  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Altai  proper  reach  an  elevation  of  upward  of 
10,000  ft.,  and  the  Yablonnoi  mountains  are 
little  more  than  an  undulating  plateau.  There 
are  many  spurs  from  the  main  range,  as  well 
as  several  smaller  ranges  in  the  interior.  (See 
Altai,  Amoob  Countst,  and  Eamtchatka.) 
— With  the  exception  of  the  Amoor  and  a  few 
streams  of  less  importance,  the  rivers  of  Sibe- 
ria all  flow  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  Obi 
ranks  among  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world, 
and  many  of  its  tributaries  are  of  great  size ; 
the  most  important  of  these  are  the  Irtish, 
Ishim,  Tobol,  and  Tom.  The  Yenisei  is  by 
some  authorities  said  to  drain  a  greater  ex- 
tent of  surface  and  to  have  a  longer  course 
than  the  Obi ;  its  chief  affluents  are  the  Lower 
Tungnska,  Stony  Tunguska,  and  Upper  Tnn- 
guska  or  Angara.  The  Lena  is  nearly  as  large, 
and  the  principal  streams  which  join  it  are 
the  Viliui,  Vitim,  Olekma,  and  Aldan.  The 
other  rivers  of  most  importance  which  flow 
into  the  Arctic  ocean  are  the  Nadym,  Pur, 
Taz,  Piasina,  Ehatanga,  Anabara,  Olem,  Ole- 
nek,  Yana,  Indi^rka,  Alazeya,  Kolyma,  and 
Tchaun.  The  chief  rivers  flowing  into  the 
seas  which  bound  Siberia  S.  E.  are  the  Amoor 
or  Saghalien,  which  forms  part  of  the  south- 
em  boundary  and  receives  several  considerable 
tributaries  from  the  north ;  the  Anadyr,  flow- 
ing into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name ;  and  the 
Okhota,  which  has  its  mouth  on  the  W.  shore 
of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  Few  of  these  rivers 
present  any  obstacles  to  navigation  except  ice. 
Frozen  inundations  are  frequent  *Ab  the 
rivers  flow  from  warm  to  cold  latitudes,  their 
lower  and  middle  courses  freeze  while  their 
head  waters  are  still  open.  Near  their  mouths 
they  freeze  to  the  bottom,  while  above  for 
hundreds  of  miles  only  the  surface  is  frozen. 
The  waters  accumulating  under  the  ice  finally 
burst  from  confinement  and  flood  the  valleys 
with  many  thicknesses  of  ice.  At  the  close  of 
winter  these  accumulations  are  sometimes  20 
ft.  in  depth.  There  are  many  lakes,  but  they 
are  all  small,  with  the  exception  of  Baikal, 
between  the  Transbaikal  province  and  the 
government  of  Irkutsk.  (See  Baikal.) — The 
geology  of  Siberia  is  but  little  known,  except- 
ing in  a  few  parts.  Granite  and  crystalline 
schists  are  found  in  the  Ural  mountains,  and 
also  in  the  Altai  and  its  E.  continuations,  be- 
tween Ion.  86°  and  120°  and  as  far  N.  as  lat  67°, 
and  again  in  the  E.  extremity  of  the  country 
between  Ion.  165°  and  Behring  strait.  Y olcaaio 
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rocks  oocur  chiefly  in  the  south,  and  are  fonnd 
along  with  the  granite  and  crystalline  schists ; 
and  there  are  a  few  active  volcanoes.  Other 
rocks,  belonging  to  the  Silarian,  Devonian,  and 
carboniferous  systems,  are  fonnd  in  the  south 
and  extending  toward  the  interior  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  tertiary  formation  is  the  most  ex- 
tensively developed,  and  is  found  throughout 
the  whole  of  Siberia.  The  shores  of  the  Arctic 
ocean  are  covered  for  a  considerable  distance 
inland,  and  for  a  great  part  of  their  extent,  by 
a  deep  alluvial  deposit  which  contains  immense 
numbers  of  fossU  remains  of  extinct  species 
of  elephants  and  other  animals,  from  which 
large  quantities  of  ivory  are  procured.  (See 
Makuoth.)  Mining  operations  in  Siberia  are 
confined  to  three  parts  of  the  country.  The 
westernmost  district  is  on  the  E.  face  of  the 
Ural  mountains,  and  occupies  a  tract  about  40 
m.  broad,  extending  between  lat.  56°  and  60" ; 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper  and  iron  ores,  and 

?recious  stones,  are  all  fonnd  in  this  territory, 
'his  re^on  is,  however,  not  officially  included 
in  Siberia.  (See  Tekatkbinbtteo.)  The  second 
district  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head  streams 
of  the  river  Irtisjj ;  silver  and  copper  are  found 
here,  and  gold  and  lead  in  smaller  quantities. 
The  third  district  lies  in  the  Yablonnoi  moun- 
tains, E.  of  Ion.  120° ;  in  this  gold,  silver,  lead, 
zinc,  antimony,  iron,  and  arsenic  are  all  found, 
and  there  are  emerald  and  topaz  mines  of  great 
value.  Diamonds  are  occasionally  found  on 
the  E.  slopes  of  the  Ural  mountains.  Por- 
phyry, jasper,  and  malachite,  for  ornamental 
uses,  and  mica,  used  as  a  substitute  for  window 
glass,  are  common.  Salt  is  found  in  great 
abundance  on  the  steppes,  and  on  the  surface 
of  some  of  the  lakes,  where  the  summer  heat 
rapidly  evaporates  the  water  and  leaves  mass- 
es of  crystallized  salt,  sometimes  8  or  9  in. 
thick,  and  so  solid  that  beasts  of  burden  pass 
over  in  safety. — The  climate  of  Siberia  is  much 
colder  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  Eu- 
rope. At  Ustyansk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Yana,  i*  lat.  70°  65',  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  4'89°  F.,  while  at  North  cape  in 
Europe,  a  few  minutes  further  north,  it  is 
32°.  At  Irkutsk,  in  lat.  52°  17',  1,240  ft. 
above  the  sea,  the  mean  temperature  is  31°; 
in  winter  quicksilver  freezes,  and  remains  so 
for  about  two  months.  In  1864  Pumpelly 
saw  the  thermometer  indicate  70°  below  zero 
at  a  station  near  Irkutsk.  The  severity  of  the 
climate  increases  toward  the  east.  At  Nizhni 
Eolymsk,  at  the  month  of  the  Kolyma,  in  lat. 
68°  31',  Ion.  160°  56',  and  neariy  on  a  level 
with  the  sea,  the  river  freezes  over  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  and  is  not  again  free 
from  ice  till  the  beginning  of  June.  The  sea 
begins  to  freeze  in  October,  but  the  oold  at 
this  time  is  somewhat  diminished  by  vapors 
which  rise  from  it  before  the  ice  forms.  In 
January  the  thermometer  falls  to  60°  below 
zero,  and  respiration  becomes  difficult.  The 
oold  is  almost  as  great  in  February,  but  in 


March  it  befpns  to  decrease  perceptibly;   the 
wind  blows  from  E.  S.  E.,  and  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  29°.    In  June  it  is  soipetimes  72° 
at  noon ;  and  in  July  the  heat  is  very  ^eat, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  swarms  of 
gnats,  which  compel  the  reindeer  to  migrate 
from  the  forests  to  the  open  country  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea.    In  August  frosts  begin  at 
night  and  the  temperature  rapidly  decreases. — 
Forests  cover  a  large  part  of  southern  and  cen- 
tral Siberia,  but  the  tundra  on  the  N.  coast  is 
bare  of  trees.    The  birch,  larch,  fir,  pine,  wil- 
low, poplar,  elm,  and  Tartar  maple  are  the 
principal  trees.    The  silver  poplar  is  fonnd  as 
far  north  as  lat.  60° ;  the  silver  fir  ceases  at 
about  60°  60' ;  the  polar  limit  of  birch  is  about 
63°,  although  dwarf  specimens  are  sometimes 
seen  further  north ;  the  pine  is  found  on  arid 
slopes  and  heights  in  lat.  64°,  and  the  red  fir 
(pinut  ahiei)  disappears  about  the  same  paral- 
lel   Larch  trees  with  twisted  trunks  and  many 
branches  are  fonnd  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
tundra.  On  the  most  desolate  steppes  and  moun- 
tain sides,  from  the  Okhotsk  sea  to  the  Arotio 
ocean,  grows  the  trailing  cedar,  called  k«dre- 
vnik  by  the  Russians.    It  has  needles  and  cones 
like  the  common  white  pine.;  it  never  stands 
erect,  but  covers  the  ground  under  the  snow 
with  a  network  of  gnarled,  twisted,  and  inter- 
locking trunks.      It  furnishes  almost  the  only 
firewood  of  the  wandering  natives,  and  without 
it  N.  E.  Siberia  would  be  nearly  uninhabitable. 
With  the  opening  of  summer  the  melting  snows 
are  rapidly  followed  by  foliage  and  flowers,  and 
the  whole  region  is  converted  for  a  short  time 
into  a  blooming  garden.    The  flora  of  Irkutsk 
is  richer  than  that  of  Berlin,  exhibiting  the 
plants  of  warmer  countries  beside  those  of  the 
arctic  regions.    Turtchaninoff  discovered  1,000 
phanerogamous    plants  in  its  neighborhood, 
many  of  them  of  unknown  species. — ^Along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  particularly  in  S.  W. 
Siberia,  is  much  land  well  suited  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes.     Wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat, 
oats,  and  hemp  are  grown,  and  some  inferior 
tobacco.    Grain  is  cultivated  as  far  north  as 
lat.  61°,  and  turnips  and  other  vegetables  of 
temperate  climates  thrive  in  favorable  places. 
Reindeer  and  wild   sheep  are  found  on  the 
mountains  which  separate  Siberia  from  Mon- 
golia,  and  the   former    roam  in  vast  herds 
throughout  the  N.  part  of  the  country.    The 
Beng^  tiger  and  a  species  of  panther  (feli*  irM») 
also  mhabit  these  mountains,  and  are  sometimes 
seen  much  further  north.    The  Caspian  ante- 
lope is  fonnd  in  the  southwest,  and  the  black 
and  arctic  or  stone  fox  in  the  north.    Sables,  er- 
mines, marmots,  martens,  and  squirrels  abound 
in  the  south.    The  white  bear,  the  lynx,  the 
wolf,  the  wild  hog,  and  the  glutton  are  com- 
mon everywhere.     The  dog  of  the  country, 
which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  wolf, 
is  used  to  drag  sledges.    The  animals  belong- 
ing to  central  Asia  are  nearly  all  fonnd  in  the 
8.  part  of  Siberia.    Camels  are  kept  by  the 
Calmncks  and  some  other  tribes,  but  do  not 
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Kre  N.  of  lat.  55°.     The  domestic  sheep  are  of 
two  (pedes,  the  Russian  and  the  broad-tailed 
Kirghiz;  the  latter  are  chiefly  kept  bj  the  no- 
madic tribes,  single  herdsmen  of  whom  some- 
timespowessflocksof  10,000bead.   Thehorned 
esttle  of  Sossia  degenerate  in  size  in  Siberia. 
The  horses  are  good,  and  generally  white,  but 
sometiines  they  are  singnlarly  marked.    Fish 
are  very  nameroos.   Ducks,  geese,  swans,  wood- 
cocks, partridge^  and  other  fowl  aboond  in 
the  8.  part  of  the  country. — ^The  population 
of  Siberia  is  composed  of  varions  tribes  and 
races.    More  than  half  are  Rnssians  or  their 
descendants,  some  of  whom  came  to  the  conn- 
try  as  volunteer  immigrants,  bnt  the  greater 
part  were  sent  as  exiles.    These  exiles  consist 
of  three  classes,  criminals  and  political  and  re- 
ligioiu  offenders.     The  worst  class  are  con- 
demned to  the  mines,  and  those  whose  offences 
have  not  been  so  great  are  employed  at  less 
laborioas  work,  while  the  rest  are  formed  into 
settlements  under  the  snperrision  of  the  police, 
and  reeeire   grants  of  land  for  cnltavation. 
None  except  uie  worst  criminals  are  sent  to 
Siberia  without  their  families.    In  1874,  from 
May  to  October, -16,889  persons  were  banished 
to  Siberia.    Of  these  1,700  were  sentenced  to 
hard  labor,  and  1,624  were  drunkards  and  va- 
grants.   They  were  accompanied  voluntarily 
by  1,080  women  and  children  over  15  years  of 
sge,  and  1,269  younger  children.    Among  the 
natiTe  tribes  are  the  Samoyeds  in  the  N.  W., 
and  the  Ostiaks,  who  occupy  the  country  S.  of 
them  as  far  E.  as  the  river  Yenisei ;  these  peo- 
ple live  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and  but  few  of 
them  have  been  converted  to  Christianity.    In 
the  S.  W.,  besides  some  hordes  of  Bashkirs, 
are  the  E[irghiz,  occupying  the  steppes  of  the 
Ishim  and  Irtish,  commonly  called  frOm  them 
the  Kirghiz  steppes ;  they  are  still  in  a  barba- 
rons  state.    Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  W. 
parts  of  the  Altai  mountains  the  most  numer- 
ous are  the  CaLmncks,  who  have  become  par- 
tially civilized  and  have  laid  aside  many  of 
their  national  peculiarities ;  they  manufacture 
iron  and  gunpowder,  and  cultivate  some  grain 
and  tobacco,   but  their   chief  subsistence  is 
drawn  from  their  flocks  and  herds.    Their  re- 
ligion is  made  up  of  various  superstitions.    On 
the  slopes  of  the  E.  part  of  the  Altai  chain  are 
several   tribes    known  as  Beruisses,   Beltirs, 
Segai,  and  Katchins.    The  Bnriats  are  of  Mon- 
gol origin,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
people  of  y.  China,  and  are  the  most  numer- 
ons  native  tribe  in  Siberia;  they  are  found 
chiefly  about  Lake  Baikal  and  E.  to  the  river 
Onon,  a  tribtitary  of  the  Amoor.    Most  of  the 
nations  of  N.  E.  Siberia  may  be  referred  to 
one  or  the  other  of  three  classes,  the  Yakuts, 
the  Tnnguses,  and  the  Tchuktchis  and  Koriaks. 
The  Yakuts,  settled  chiefly  along  the  Lena, 
from  its  source  to  its  month,  are  of  Tartar 
origin,  speaking  a  language  said  to  resemble 
dosely  the  Turkish.     They  are  all  more  or 
lt«  dviUzed  by  Rusaian  contact,  many  having 
idopted  the  Greek  faith,  and  are  tiie  most 


thrifty  and  industrious  of  the  nations  of  K. 
Asia.  The  Tunguses,  and  the  allied  tribes,  the 
Lamuts,  the  Monzfaurs,  and  the  Gilyaks  of  the 
Amoor  river,  aU  of  Mongol  origin,  are  found 
as  far  W.  as  the  Yenisei  and  as  far  E.  as  Ana- 
dyrsk  in  Ion.  169°.  They  are  amiable,  and  easi- 
ly governed  and  influenced.  Their  original  re- 
ligion was  Shamanism,  but  they  now  profess 
almost  universally  the  Greek  faith.  They  train 
reindeer  for  riding  and  pack-carrying  (the  oth- 
er nations  using  l£em  only  in  sledges),  and  pay 
a  regular  tribute  in  furs  to  the  government. 
The  Tchuktchis  and  Eoriaks,  inhabiting  the 
extreme  E.  part  of  Siberia,  between  the  160th 
meridian  and  Behring  strait,  strongly  resemble 
the  North  American  Indians  in  general  appear- 
ance, and  are  tall,  vigorous,  and  athletic.  A 
part  of  them  are  settled  along  the  seashore,  bnt 
most  are  nomadic.  The  latter  own  large  herds 
of  reindeer,  numbering  frequently  several 
thousand,  and  their  wandering  life  is  a  neces- 
sity to  provide  food  for  them.  The  Tchuktchis 
and  Koriaks  are  independent  of  civilization, 
impatient  of  restraint,  and  bold  and  self-reliant. 
They  are  the  only  Siberian  tribes  that  ever 
made  a  successful  stand  against  Russian  inva- 
sion. Nearly  all  the  Siberian  nations  eat  a 
species  of  toadstool,  called  by  them  mvh-a- 
mur,  which  in  small  doses  produces  all  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  liquor,  but  when  eaten  in 
large  quantities  is  a  violent  narcotic  poison. 
Its  habitual  use  shatters  the  nervous  system, 
and  its  sale  to  the  natives  by  traders  is  made  a 
penal  offence  by  Russian  law.  In  respect  to 
religions  belief  the  inhabitants  are  divided  as 
follows:  Orthodox  Greeks,  2,876,688;  Ras- 
kolniks,  65,606 ;  Armenian  Greeks,  9 ;  Ro- 
man Catholics,  24,764;  Protestants,  6,722; 
Jews,  11,400;  Mohammedans,  61,088;  pagans, 
288,621.  The  population  in  towns  numbers 
118,286. — Although  the  manufactures  of  Si- 
beria are  not  extensive,  a  remarkable  spirit  of 
enterprise  among  the  people  is  rapidly  devel- 
oping the  industrial  resources  of  the  conn- 
try.  In  most  of  the  chief  towns  there  are 
manufactories  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths, 
linen,  glass,  iron,  earthenware,  and  leather; 
and  others  are  springing  up  all  over  the  cotm- 
try.  The  internal  commerce  is  of  great  im- 
portance, consisting  principally  of  skins,  furs, 
cattle,  fish,  both  dry  and  salted,  caviare,  soap, 
and  tallow.  The  transit  trade  between  Chi- 
na and  European  Russia  is  also  largely  carried 
on  across  Siberia.  The  sole  entrepot  of  this 
commerce  was  formerly  at  Eiakhta,  S.  E.  of 
Lake  Baikal,  but  trade  is  not  now  restricted 
to  it.  The  principal  exports  to  China  are  cot- 
ton and  woollen  cloths,  linen,  furs,  gold  and 
silver  articles,  and  leather:  the  imports,  tea, 
both  leaf  and  compressed  in  cakes,  sugar, 
silks,  cottons,  wool,  cattle,  leather,  furs,  grain, 
dried  fruit,  and  colors.  This  trade  has  been 
chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  Lake  Baikal,  thence  through 
the  Upper  Tnnguska  to  Yeniseisk,  thence  after 
a  land  carriage  of  about  40  m.  passing  through 
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the  Eet,  the  Obi,  and  the  Irtish  to  Tobolsk, 
whence  there  is  again  a  land  conveyance  of 
about  600  m.  across  the  Ural  mountains  to 
Perm.  In  winter  it  is  maintained  hj  means 
of  sledges.  But  recently  the  tendency  of  the 
trade  has  appeared  to  be  to  take  the  sea  route 
by  the  coast  of  China  to  Nikolayevsk,  and 
thence  np  the  Amoor  by  steamboat.  There  is- 
also  a  considerable  caravan  trade  with  Hi, 
Tashkend,  £hokan,  &c.  A  great  deal  of  the 
trade  of  the  country  is  transacted  at  fairs  held 
at  stated  periods.  The  most  important  fairs 
are  at  Obdorsk  near  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  Tu- 
rnkhansk  on  the  Yenisei,  Ustyansk  on  the  Ya- 
na,  Ostrovnoye  on  a  tributary  of  the  Kolyma, 
Tiamen  on  a  W.  tributary  of  the  Irtish,  and  Ir- 
bit  in  the  E.  part  of  the  government  of  Perm. 
During  the  summer  steamers  ply  on  all  the 
large  streams  of  central  and  southern  Siberia 
and  on  Lake  Baikal,  so  that  there  is  less  than 
1,000  m.  of  wagon  transit  between  St.  Peters- 
burg and  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor.  A  great 
railway  across  the  continent  is  projected,  to 
connect  European  Russia  with  Peking.  The 
proposed  western  terminus  is  Yekaterinburg 
on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Ural  mountains,  whence 
the  line  will  pass  through  Shadrinsk,  Omsk, 
Tomsk,  and  Krasnoyarsk  to  Irkutsk.— -Siberia 
is  divided  Into  two  military  circumscriptions, 
East  and  West  Siberia :  the  former  comprises 
the  governments  of  Irkutsk  and  Yeniseisk, 
and  the  provinces  of  Transbaikal,  Yakutsk, 
Amoor,  and  the  Littoral;  the  latter  the  gov- 
ernments of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk,  together  with 
the  Kirghiz  territories  of  central  Aua.  The 
respective  capitals  are  Irkutsk  and  Omsk. 
Each  of  these  two  great  divisions,  which  were 
formed  on  the  present  basis  in  1866,  has  a  mil- 
itary governor  general,  who  is  also  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  troops,  and  has  control  of 
all  affairs,  civil  and  military.  Each  of  the 
governments  and  provinces  has  also  a  civil 
governor,  vibordinate  to  the  governor  general, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  regency.  A 
vice  governor  fills  his  place  in  case  of  his  ab- 
sence ,or  sickness. — Genghis  Khan  conquered 
a  part  of  Siberia,  and  bis  successors  reduced 
the  country  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Irtish. 
About  1580  the  Russian  family  of  Stroganofi, 
to  whom  the  czar  had  granted  lands  on  both 
sides  of  the  Urol  mountains,  applied  to  a  Cos- 
sack chief,  Yermak  TimofeyeS,  for  assistance 
against  the  khan  Kutchum,  who  ruled  the 
country  on  the  Tobol  and  Irtish  rivers.  Yer- 
mak invaded  the  country  and  made  extensive 
conquests.  Other  adventurers  followed  up  his 
successes,  which  resulted  in  1587  in  the  sub- 
jection to  Russia  of  the  khanate  of  Sibir  (called 
after  a  town  of  that  name,  whence  the  name 
Siberia).  Tobolsk,  Tiumen,  Pelymsk,  and  Be- 
rezov  were  soon  after  founded  and  settled  by 
Europeans.  In  1604  Tomsk  was  founded,  and 
the  Cossacks,  pushing  eastward,  founded  suc- 
cessively Kuznetsk,  Yeniseisk,  Irkutsk,  Selen- 
ginsk,  and  Nertchinsk,  and  at  last  reached  the 
shores  of  Behring  strait.    The  conquest  of  the 


entire  country  was  effected  in  about  80  years. 
The  Amoor  region  was  soon  after  visited  by  a 
Pole  and  some  other  exiles  escaped  from  Ye- 
niseisk, who  built  a  small  fort  on  the  river; 
but  having  quarrelled  with  the  Tunguses,  they 
offered  the  conquest  to  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  begged  forgiveness  for  their  former  of- 
fences, while  the  Timguses  about  the  same  time 
applied  to  the  emperor  of  China  for  assistance. 
This  led  to  disputes  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, but  war  was  prevented,  and  the  boun- 
dary between  China  and  Siberia  established, 
by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Peking  in  1689.  A 
second  treaty  was  made  in  1727,  confirming  the 
former  and  confining  commercial  intercourse  to 
JSiakhta  and  Maimatchin.  The  Amoor  coun- 
try was  finally  ceded  to  Russia  in  1868,  and 
in  1860  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the 
whole  line  of  the  frontier  was  thrown  open 
for  traffic.  The  transportation  of  criminals  to 
Siberia  was  begun  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710.  • 
A  well  organized  insurrection  of  Polish  exiles 
was  promptly  suppressed  in  1866.  In  1871  the 
Russians  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
island  of  Saghalien,  which  by  a  treaty  conclu- 
ded in  1867  had  been  divided  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  and  in  1876  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment re«gned  aU  claims  to  it. — See  Atkin- 
son, "Oriental  and  Weston  Siberia"  (Lon- 
don, 1858);  Pumpelly,  "Across  America  and 
Ada"  (New  York,  1870);  and  Kennan,  "Tent 
Life  in  Siberia"  (New  York,  1870). 

8IBLET,  a  S.  county  of  Minnesota,  boonded 
S.  E.  by  the  Minnesota  river ;  area,  about  600 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,725.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  Lake  Minne- 
tonka,  80  m.  long,  is  in  this  county.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  287,706  bushels  of 
wheat,  142,060  of  Indian  com,  221,416  of  oats, 
84,646  of  barley,  32,659  tons  of  hay,  19,600 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  810,217  of  butter.  There 
were  1,726  horses,  3,581  milch  cows,  6,962 
other  cattle,  8,666  sheep,  and  8,990  swine. 
Capital,  Henderson. 

SDOCB,  Marie  DsalalfM  Aagaste,  a  French  pre- 
late, bom  at  St.  Paul-Trois-Ch&teaux,  Dr6me, 
Apnl  4,  1792,  assassinated  in  Paris,  Jan.  8, 
1867.  He  was  educated  at  Avignon  and  at 
Paris,  was  for  a  time  professor  in  the  semi- 
nary of  St.  Nicholas  du  Chardonnet  in  Paris, 
was  next  vicar  to  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice  and 
to  the  chapel  of  the  miitiont  etrangeres,  in  1822 
became  canon  of  the  church  of  Nunes,  in  1888 
vicar  general  of  that  diocese,  in  1840  bishop 
of  Digne,  in  1848  archbishop  of  Paris,  aa  suc- 
oessor  to  Affre,  and  in  1862  a  senator.  In 
1857,  while  opening  the  yearly  nine  days'  de- 
votion in  honor  of  St.  Genevieve  in  the  charcb 
of  St.  £tienne  du  Mont,  he  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  a  priest  named  Verger,  whom  he  had 
recently  suspended.  He  was  distinguished  for 
religious  and  charitable  activity,  and  published 
Jnttitution*  dioeisaint  (2  vols.,  1845). 

SIBIL  (Gr.  aipvUa),  a  name  applied  to  sev- 
eral women  reputed  prophetic  in  the  ancient 
mythical  period.     Some  authcnv  say  there 
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were  four,  otben  ten,  viz. :  the  Babylonian, 
the  Libyan,  the  Delphian,  the  Cimmerian,  the 
Erythnean,  the  Samian,  the  Cnmaean  (some- 
times identified  with  the  Eirthreean),  the  Hel- 
lespontian  or  Trojan,  the  Phrygian,  and  the 
Tibartine.  Counsel  and  help  were  sooght 
from  them  under  the  belief  that  they  were 
able  to  predict,  to  avert  calamities,  and  to  ap- 
pease the  gods.  The  most  famons  of  all  was 
the  Cumsean  sibyl,  so  called  from  Cumae,  her 
residence  in  Campania.  According  to  an  an- 
cient Roman  legend,  she  offered  to  sell  Tar- 
qninina  Priscns  nine  books,  which  the  king 
refoaed.  Buning  three,  she  oflfere<l  the  re- 
maining six  for  the  same  price  that  she  had 
asked  for  the  nine ;  refosed  again,  she  burned 
three  more,  and  still  demanded  the  same  price 
for  the  remaining  three.  The  king  purchased 
these,  and  the  sibyl  vanished.  They  were  the 
famons  sibylline  books,  and  were  preserved 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Oapitolinns,  in  care 
of  two  officers  (duumviri),  afterward  10  (de- 
eemHri),  and  finally  15  {ijuindeeemtiri),  who 
alone,  directed  by  the  senate,  might  inspect 
their  contents.  Of  these  nothing  definite  is 
known.  The  sibylline  books  having  perished 
when  the  temple  of  Jnpiter  Capitolinns  was 
bomed  in  83  B.  C,  a  new  collection  was  com- 
piled by  ambassadors  sent  to  the  various  sibyl- 
line oracles  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  deposited  in  the  new  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter. In  the  reign  of  Augustus  spurious  pro- 
phetic books  multiplied  in  private  hands,  and 
the  emperor  ordered  2,000  of  them  to  be 
burned.  Those  volumes  in  custody  of  the 
state,  revised  by  Tiberius,  were  preserved  in 
two  gilt  chests  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Eight 
books  of  apocryphal  Christian  literature,  col- 
lected after  the  2d  century,  entitled  "  Sibyl- 
line Oracles,'"  and  still  extant,  consist  of  a  he- 
terogeneous mixture  of  heathen,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  poems.  An  edition  of  these  books 
was  published  by  Gallaens  in  1689  (4to,  Am- 
sterdam), and  fragments  have  been  edited  by 
Angelo  Mai  (Milan,  1817)  and  Struve  (KOnigs- 
berg,  1818). 

SCABD,  iMk  iMkniM  CMnm,  abbS,  a  French 
philanthropist,  bom  at  Fousseret,  near  Ton- 
louse,  Sept  20,  1742,  died  in  Paris,  May  10, 
1822.  He  was  edacated  at  the  university  of 
Toulouse,  entered  holy  orders,  received  instruc- 
tion from  the  abb6  de  l'fip6e,  opened  the  school 
for  deaf  mutes  at  Bordeaux  in  1786,  and  became 
vicar  general  of  Condom  and  canon  of  Bor- 
deaux. In  1789,  on  the  death  of  De  P£p6e, 
he  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  in- 
stitation  at  Paris.  His  former  church  pre- 
ferments cansed  him  to  be  suspected,  ana  on 
Aug.  86,  1792,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  barely 
CMt^ted  death  at  the  September  massacre.  His 
lectares  attracted  many  of  the  more  eminent 
literary  men  of  Paris;  but  he  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  directory,  and  was  banished  for 
his  strictnrea  upon  the  government.  He  im- 
proved De  rfip^e's  method  by  the  addition 
of  signs  for  metapbysical  ideas.    In  1816  he 


visited  England,  taking  with  him  his  pupils 
Massieu  and  Clerc.  He  published  several 
works  on  deaf-mute  instruction.  (See  Dkaf 
AND  DmtB,  vol.  v.,  p.  788.) 

SICILIES,  ne  Tw«  (It.,  Re(fno  delle  Due  Si- 
eilie),  formerly  a  kingdom  of  southern  Italy, 
including  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  various 
smaller  islands,  and  the  kingdom  of  Kaples. 
At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  with  the  do- 
minions of  Victor  Emanuel  in  1860,  the  area 
was  48,226  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  8,703,130. 
It  now  forms  six  main  divisions  of  file  king- 
dom of  Italy,  viz. :  the  island  of  Sicily,  with 
seven  provinces  (see  Sicily),  and  the  conti- 
nental divisions  of  Abruzzo  and  Molise,  Cam- 
pania (with  Naples),  Apulia,  Basilicata,  and 
Calabria,  with  an  aggregate  of  16  provinces 
(including  Benevento,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  papal  dominions)  and  somewhat  over 
one  third  of  the  population  of  all  Italy.  (See 
iTAtT.)— The  early  history  of  the  peninsular 
part  of  the  country,  which  in  ancient  times 
comprised  the  divisions  of  Bruttium,  Lucania, 
Calabria,  Apulia,  Samninm,  Campania,  and  a 

Eart  of  Latinm,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
istory  of  Rome,  and,  through  the  Magna 
Orffician  cities  of  Tarentum,  Croton,  Sybaris, 
Thurii,  Rheginm,  Neapolis,  and  others,  partly 
also  with  that  of  Greece.  After  the  faU  of  the 
western  empire  the  country  was  successively 
under  the  power  of  the  Goths,  the  Byzantine 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  the  Saracens ;  but 
several  small  republics  or  duchies,  as  Naples, 
Salerno,  Amalfi,  GaSta,  and  Benevento,  ulti- 
mately rose  to  independence.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  11th  century  great  numbers  of 
Norman  adventurers  served  these  small  states 
as  mercenaries,  but  soon  began  to  wage  war  on 
their  own  account;  and  under  the  leadership 
of  William  Bras  de  Fer,  Drogo,  and  Robert 
Guiscard,  they  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
Apulia,  which  they  divided  into  12  counties, 
forming  together  a  feudal  confederation.  In 
1063  Pope  Leo  IX.,  at  the  head  of  German 
and  Italian  troops,  tried  to  expel  the  new  con- 
querors ;  but  he  was  defeated  at  Civitella  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  his  captors  obliged  Mm  to 
recognize  their  conquests  oy  formally  holding 
them  as  vassals  of  the  holy  see.  Robert  Guis- 
card established  his  power  paramount  over  his 
companions  in  arms,  assumed  the  title  of  duke 
of  Apulia,  and  snbdned  Calabria,  while  his 
youngest  brother  Roger  made  himself  master 
of  the  island  of  Sicily,  previously  occupied  by 
the  Saracens.  In  1127  the  whole  of  the  Nor- 
man acquisitions  were  united  under  Roger  II., 
son  of  Roger  I.,  the  conqueror  of  Sicily,  who 
received  in  1180,  from  the  antipope  Anacle- 
tns  II.,  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily  and  Apulia. 
The  bull  which  conferred  that  dignity  clear- 
ly established  the  paramonnt  lordship  of  the 
pope,  and  stipulated  the  annual  tribute  to  be 
paid  by  the  new  kingdom.  Roger  conquered 
Capua  and  Naples.  He  was  succeeded  in  1164 
by  his  son  William  I.  the  Bad,  who  left  his 
crown  to  William  IL  the  Good  (1166-'89); 
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the  latter  promoted  public  prosperity,  and  was 
a  stanch  supporter  of  Pope  Alexander  111.  and 
the  cities  oil  Lombardj  against  the  emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  William  II.  died  with- 
out issue,  and  hia  kingdom  was  claimed  by 
his  aunt  Constantia,  who  had  married  the  son 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Her  husband,  Hen- 
ry VI.,  upheld  her  rights  against  the  usurper 
Tancred,  and  finally  in  1194  united  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  empire.  On 
his  premature  death  in  1197,  his  Italian  crown 
passed  to  his  son,  afterward  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick II.  The  exertions  of  this  prince  to  an- 
nihilate the  Lombard  league  and  to  strengthen 
his  dominion  over  Italy  drew  upon  himself  and 
bis  descendants  the  persecution  of  the  papal 
court;  and  during  the  minority  of  Oonramn, 
his  grandson,  the  Roman  see  took  the  king- 
dom. Manfred,  a  natural  son  of  Frederidc 
II.,  the  first  regent  for  his  nephew  Oonra- 
din,  then  king  on  the  pretended  death  of 
this  young  prince  (1268),  was  finally  defeated 
and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Benevento  (Feb.  26, 
1266),  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  had  been 
crowned  as  his  successor  by  Pope  Clement  IV., 
and  who  now  usurped  the  power  in  the  two 
kingdoms.  Conraun,  the  last  of  the  Hohen- 
stat^en,  was  utterly  defeated  at  Tagliacozzo, 
Aug.  23,  1288,  and  beheaded  at  Naples,  Oct. 
29.  The  exasperation  produced  by  Charles's 
despotism  finally  culminated  (March  30,  1282, 
at  tne  hour  of  vespers)  in  the  revolt  and  mas- 
sacre at  Palermo  provoked  by  the  licentious 
brutality  of  a  Frenchman,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Sicily,  an  event  known 
as  "the  Sicilian  vespers,"  and  Pedro  III.  of 
Aragon,  the  husband  of  Constantia,  Manfred's 
daughter,  became  king.  Charles  strove  in  vain 
to  regain  possession  of  Sicily.  For  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  the  island  (mainly  ruled 
by  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon) 
and  the  continental  kingdom  were  separated 
from  each  other,  and  the  sovereigns  of  both 

Sarts  styled  themselves  kings  of  Sicily.  The 
estinies  of  the  house  of  Anjou  at  Naples,  ob- 
scured during  the  later  years  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  reign  of  his  son  Charles  II.  the  Lame, 
brightened  again  under  Bobert  the  Wise  (1809- 
'43),  the  patron  of  Petrarch:  but  the  reign  of 
his  granddaughter,  Joanna  I.,  was  marked  by 
all  sorts  of  domestic  crimes  and  disorders. 
After  her  execution  by  order  of  the  king  of 
Hungary  (see  Joakka)  in  1382,  a  bloody  con- 
test raged  between  Louis  I.,  the  head  of  the 
second  house  of  Anion,  her  adopted  son,  and 
Charles  of  Durazzo,  her  lawful  heir.  The  lat- 
ter finally  triumphed,  but  was  called  to  Hun- 
gary by  discontented  nobles  in  1385,  crowned 
king,  and  murdered  soon  after.  His  son  Ladis- 
las,  scarcely  10  years  old,  was  overthrown  by 
the  Angevine  party,  who  called  in  Louis  II.  of 
Anjou  in  1889 ;  but  in  1899  he  reascended  his 
throne,  and  crushed  the  adherents  of  his  rival. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1414  by  his  sister  Joanna 
II.,  whose  reign  of  21  years  was  as  shameful 
and  disastrous  as  that  of  Joanna  I.     After 


adopting  in  succession  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon 
and  Louis  III.  of  Anjou,  she  finally,  on  tlie 
latter's  death,  bequeathed  the  crown  to  his 
brother  Ren6.  After  a  few  years'  war  Ben6 
was  expelled  by  Alfonso  V.,  who  received  the 
investiture  of  his  new  kingdom  from  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.,  and  thus  reunited  the  two  parts 
of  the  old  monarchy.  On  his  death  in  1458 
he  left  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  his  natural 
son  Ferdinand  I.,  who  finally  maintained  his 
rights  against  John  of  Calabria,  son  of  King 
Ren6,  while  Sicily  as  well  as  Aragon  fell  to  his 
brother  John  11.  In  1494  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  suddenly  conquered  by  Charles 
VIII.  of  France,  and  its  possession  was  dis- 
puted by  the  French  and  Spaniards  until  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic  became  master  of  it  in 
1508,  and  was  successively  known  as  Ferdi- 
nand III.  of  Naples  and  Ferdinand  II.  of  Sicily. 
The  oppressive  rule  of  the  Spanish  viceroys 
resulted  in  1647  in  the  rising  under  MasanieUo 
at  Naples,  and  in  other  commotions;  the  distnr- 
bances  created  by  the  former  lasted  for  years, 
though  MasanieUo  was  speedily  assassinated 
(July  16, 1647).  During  the  war  for  the  Span- 
ish succession  the  people  sided  with  Philip  V., 
the  Bourbon  king;  but  in  1707  they  accepted 
his  competitor  Charles  of  Austria,  afterward 
emperor  of  Germany  as  Charles  Vl.,  whoso 
title  to  Naples  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713,  while  Sicily  was  given  to  Vic- 
tor Amadens  of  Savoy.  The  latter  exchanged 
Sicily  in  1720  for  Sardinia,  and  the  two  king- 
doms remained  under  the  rule  of  Charles  VI. 
till  1784,  when  they  were  conquered  by  Don 
Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who  was 
crowned  at  Palermo  in  1785  as  Charles  III., 
and  acknowledged  as  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
In  1759,  on  his  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  his  son  Ferdinand  TV.  became  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  Under  the  infiuence  of  his 
wife  Queen  Caroline  and  her  favorite  the  prime 
minister  Acton,  he  joined  the  first  oouition 
against  France,  and  m  1799  the  French  estab- 
lished the  Parthenopean  republic  in  the  Nea- 
politan territory.  This  was  overthrown  after 
a  few  months,  and  Ferdinand  restored.  He 
retained  the  island  of  Sicily  with  the  assistance 
of  England,  but  after  his  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris  which  in  1801  he  had  concluded  with 
France,  Napoleon  deposed  the  Bourbons,  and 
in  1806  gave  the  throne  of  Naples  to  his  brother 
Joseph,  and  in  1808  to  Mnrat.  In  1815,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Murat,  Ferdinand  was  re- 
stored; and  on  Deo.  12,  1816,  he  assumed 
power  over  the  two  countries  as  Ferdinand  I. 
of  the  (united)  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
He  abrogated  the  constitution  which  he  bad 
granted  while  in  Sicily.  The  rising  under  Pepe 
in  1820  obliged  him  to  adopt  the  Spanish  lib- 
eral constitution  of  1812,  but  with  the  aid  of 
Austria  he  soon  suppressed  it.  On  his  death, 
Jan.  4,  1825,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Francis  I.,  who  had  become  popular  by  his 
liberalism,  but  whose  reign  was  notorious  for 
his  subserviency  to  Austria.    He  died  in  1830. 
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Ws  son  and  saccessor,  Ferdinand  II.  (1880-69), 
was  the  moat  odious  of  all  the  Bourbon  rulers 
{ram  lus  sangninanr  repreesion  of  insurrectionB 
in  ffieiljr  and  Naples.  His  excesses  aroosed  the 
nationid  spirit  and  paved  the  way  for  liberty. 
His  Ron  Francis  II.  adhered  to  his  despotic 
STstam.  In  1860  Garibaldi  invaded  Sicily,  con- 
onered  it,  and  crossed  the  strait  of  Messina. 
On  bis  approach  in  September  toward  Naples 
Franeb  fled  to  OapiuL  There  he  rallied  an 
army,  irhich  was  however  compelled  to  snr- 
render  with  the  fortress,  Nov.  2,  the  conrt 
retiring  to  Ga&ta.  The  two  kingdoms  were 
merged  with  Victor  Emanuel's  possessions,  and 
the  night  of  Francis  from  GaSta  and  the  sur- 
render of  that  stronghold  to  Otea.  Cialdini, 
Feb.  18,  1861,  removed  the  last  obstacles  to 
national  onity,  and  Victor  Emanael  received 
on  Feb.  86  the  title  of  king  of  Italy. — See 
Giannone,  Storia  civile  del  regno  di  Napoli  (4 
vols,  Nf4>Iea,  1723;  new  ed.,  18  vols.,  Milan, 
18S8  et  tea.);  Colletta,  Storia  del  reams  di 
NofoU  dot  1734  *ino  al  1825  (2  vols.,  Capo- 
lago,  1834:  En^isb  translation,  1868);  and 
Reoehlin,  Getehiehte  NeapeiU  tedhrend  dsr  UH- 
ten  tiding  Jahre  (NOrdlingen,  1862). 

M3LT  (anc  Trinacria,  from  its  triangnlar 
diape,  Sieania,  and  Sieilia),  the  largest  idand 
of  the  Mediterranean,  forming  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  separated  from  Calabria  by 
the  strait  of  Messina,  between  lat  86°  88'  and 
88' 18' N.,  and  Ion.  12°  26' and  15°  40' E.  The 
narti>em  side  is  180,  the  sonthwestem  171,  and 
the  eastern  118  m.  long;  area,  11,291  sq.  m. ; 
p<^  in  1872,  2,584,099.  The  extreme  points 
of  the  island  are  Capo  di  Faro  or  Cape  Peloro 
(ane.  Pelorut)  at  the  northeast.  Cape  Passaro 
{Paehynue)  at  the  sontheast,  and  Cape  Boeo 
(Lilgbaitm)  at  the  northwest  It  is  divided 
into  the  provinces  of  Oaltanisetta,  Catania, 
Gitgenti,  Hearina,  Palermo,  Syracnse,  and  Tra- 
panL  Capital,  Palermo.  The  coast  has  na- 
meroDs  indentations,  the  largest  of  which  are 
the  gnlf  of  Castellamare  on  the  northwest,  the 
gnif  of  Patti  on  the  nortbeast,  and  the  bay  of 
Cstania  on  the  east ;  the  best  harbors  are  those 
of  Palermo,  Messina,  Agosta,  and  Syracuse.  The 
tid^  on  the  coast  are  slight  and  irregolar.  Of 
tile  two  ptijidpal  cnrrents  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, that  from  the  Atlantic  and  that  from  the 
Black  sea,  only  the  first  is  felt  upon  the  shores 
of  Sicily,  and  in  its  set  through  the  strait  of 
Memna  it  canses  the  whirlpool  at  the  N.  end 
called  by  the  ancients  Charybdis.  Most  of  the 
maontahis  of  Sicily  are  regarded  as  part  of  the 
^stem  of  the  Apennines.  The  northern  part 
<rf  the  island  is  generally  high,  the  mountains 
ia  sevwal  plaees  coming  close  to  the  sea ;  but 
in  the  opposite  direction  they  recede  to  a  oon- 
(ijwable  distance,  and  the  coasts  are  of  mod- 
erate elevation.  The  celebrated  volcano  Mt. 
Etna  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  (upward  of 
16,800  fL)  from  the  £.  coast,  midway  between 
the  N.  and  8.  extremities  of  the  island.  (See 
faiA.)  A  range  of  mountains  runs  from  Cape 
Pdoro,  on  the  strait  of  Messina,  to  the  S.  W., 


following  the  E.  coast  to  near  Taormina,  80  m. 
from  Messina,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  chain 
from  the  west  which  keeps  much  nearer  the 
N.  than  the  S.  W.  shore,  and  sends  off  spurs 
to  the  coast  in  the  former  direction.  The 
first  chain,  now  called  Pelorian,  was  anciently 
known  as  Neptunius  Mons ;  the  second  is  now 
called  Madonian,  and  was  anciently  known  as 
the  Nebrodian.  No  part  of  this  chain  rises 
above  6,300  ft.,  and  in  the  west  it  becomes 
much  broken.  About  half  way  across  the  isl- 
and a  chain  of  great  hills  breaks  ofi  from  the 
Madonian  mountains,  runs  W.  of  the  high  pla- 
teau of  Etna  to  the  southeast,  and  is  cnt  u^  by 
numerous  and  precipitous  ravines,  but  smks 
into  a  flat  country  as  it  approaches  the  S.  E. 
point  of  Sicily.  The  island  is  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  Alcantara  (anc.  Taurominiue)  and  Gia- 
retta  or  Simeto  (Symmthut)  on  the  E.  coast, 
the  Salso  (S.  Eimerd),  Platani  (Balyciu),  and 
Belici  {Hypeai)  on  the  S.  W.,  and  the  Termini 
(N.  Eimera)  on  the  N.  They  are  nearly  all 
mere  torrents,  dry  or  nearly  so  in  summer, 
but  swelling  into  floods  during  the  seasons  of 
heavy  rains;  and  few  of  them  are  navigable 
even  at  their  mouths.  The  largest  lake  is  that 
of  Lentini,  near  the  E.  coast,  between  Catania 
and  Syracnse;  it  is  about  12  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence, but  shallow  and  stagnant. — Sicily  contains 
no  strata  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Silu- 
rian, the  old  red  sandstone,  the  carboniferous, 
or  the  new  red  sandstone  formation ;  granite 
and  limestone  are  found  in  some  places,  and 
near  Etna  a  large  tract  is  covered  with  volca- 
nic products.  Different  kinds  of  fine  stone 
abound,  and  amber  is  procured  near  Catania. 
Small  quantities  of  argentiferous  lead,  quick- 
rilver,  iron,  copper,  and  antimony  are  found, 
but  they  are  Beldom  worked.  The  other  min- 
erals include  marble,  petroleum,  emery,  alum, 
rock  salt,  agates,  and  sulphur,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  agree- 
able. The  thermometer  rarely  rises  higher  than 
92°  F.  and  seldom  sinks  below  86°,  and  the 
mean  annual  temperature  at  Palermo  is  about 
64°.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  26  inch- 
es, nearly  all  during  the  winter  months.  In 
summer  the  weather  is  settled,  but  after  the 
autumnal  equinox  it  becomes  fo/  a  time  hazy 
and  boisterous.  Thunder  storms  are  violent 
and  frequent ;  and  the  sirocco,  or  S.  E.  wind, 
blowing  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time,  is  very 
distressing  in  some  parts  of  the  island.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  level  ground  in  Sicily.  Of  the 
first  an  example  is  found  in  the  dreary  wastes 
along  the  S.  shore,  where  the  limestone  rock 
coming  near  the  surface  supports  a  scanty  ve^- 
tation ;  and  of  the  second  in  the  fertile  plains 
of  Palermo,  Catania,  and  Castellamare,  filling 
np  the  curves  of  the  mountains  which  recede 
from  the  sea.  The  hilly  regions  are  varied 
with  undulating  slopes  and  bold  crags,  the 
former  of  which  are  clothed  with  forests  of 
fine  timber,  or  covered  with  excellent  pastures. 
In  the  fertile  plains  cultivation  is  general,  and 
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althoogh  the  mode  is  rade  and  careless,  the 
crops  are  often  remarkable  for  their  luxuri- 
ance; the  most  important  are  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  and  palse.  Artificial  grasses  are  grown 
to  a  small  extent,  and  hemp  is  raised  in  the 
deeper  and  lower  grounds.  The  vine  and  olive 
are  extensively  cultivated,  and  often  inter- 
mixed. The  other  productions  include  sugar, 
barilla,  cotton,  sumach,  saffron,  manna  ob- 
tained from  a  species  of  ash  (Jraxinua  ornus), 
and  the  mulberry,  which  is  extensively  applieid 
to  rearing  silkworms.  Various  kinds  of  fruit 
abound.  The  most  valuable  kinds  of  timber 
are  ash,  oak,  pine,  elm,  and  chestnut.  Cattle 
are  not  numerous,  and  are  generally  neglected. 
Sheep  are  extensively  reared,  but  the  breed  is 
inferior,  and  in  many  places  goats  are  preferred 
to  them.  Snakes  are  common  in  the  plains, 
and  wolves  in  the  mountains. — The  population 
is  a  mixture  of  many  races,  but  the  Sicanians 
or  Sicnlians  seem  to  have  been  the  aborigi- 
nes. Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals, 
Gotha,  Herulians,  Arabs,  and  Normans  after- 
ward settled  among  them.  The  Sicilians  are 
of  light  olive  complexion,  middle  stature,  and 
well  made.  The  dialect  differs  considerably 
from  the  Italian,  being  much  mixed  with  Ara- 
bic and  other  languages.  They  are  all  Roman 
Catholics,  excepting  a  number  of  descendants 
of  modern  Greek  settlers,  who  adhere  to  the 
Greek  church.  The  unequal  distribution  of 
landed  property,  the  fatal  rule  of  the  Bour- 
bons, the  total  neglect  of  education,  and  other 
untoward  circumstances  have  produced  great 
misery  in  Sicily;  but  the  island  is  gradual- 
ly improving  under  Victor  Emanuel,  ^though 
brigandage  still  prevails,  especially  under  a 
wide-spread  organization  known  as  the  Mqfia. 
There  are  now  elementary  schools  in  the  vil- 
lages and  higher  scjiools  in  the  towns,  and 
Palermo  has  a  celebrated  university.  Industry 
is  not  much  developed,  and  the  manufactures 
are  limited  chiefly  to  the  larger  towns.  The 
wines  of  the  country  are  largely  exported,  along 
with  fruit,  grain,  oil,  sulphur,  silk,  wool,  su- 
mach, &o.  The  fisheries  are  among  the  most 
productive  in  the  Mediterranean. — ^The  first  in- 
habitants of  Sicily  are  supposed  to  have  come 
from  the  continent  of  Italy.  The  Phcenicians 
early  founded  colonies  there,  including  Panor- 
mus  (now  Palermo)  and  Eryx.  In  the  8th 
century  B.  C.  the  Greeks  drove  them  into  the 
interior,  and  in  that  and  the  following  two  cen- 
turies established  several  colonies  on  the  coasts, 
such  as  Zancle  or  Messana  (Messina),  Syracuse, 
Leontini  (Lentini),  Catana  (Catania),  several 
towns  called  Hybla,  Gela,  Selinus,  and  Agri- 
gentnm  (Girgenti),  of  which  Syracuse  and  Mes- 
sana became  the  most  celebrated.  The  Cartha- 
ginians invaded  the  island  early  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury and  also  established  colonies,  which,  after 
long  contests  with  the  Greeks,  finally  fell  under 
the  power  of  Syracuse.  (See  Steaousb.)  Du- 
ring the  first  Punic  war  Agrigentum  was  the 
principal  stronghold  of  the  Carthaginians,  but 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  subse- 


quently obtained  possession  of  the  whole  isl- 
and, afterward  their  principal  granary.  On 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  Sicily  was 
overrun  by  barbarians.  The  Ostrogoths,  who 
conquered  it  at  the  close  of  the  6m  century, 
were  expelled  in  585  by  the  Byzantine  general 
Belisarius.  The  Saracens  occupied  it  about 
880,  and  made  Palermo  their  capitaL  In  the 
11th  century  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Nor- 
mans, who  established  the  feudal  system,  and 
united  Sicily  to  Naples,  with  which  its  subse- 
quent history  is  identified.  (See  Sioiuss,  the 
Two.) — Among  recent  works  on  Sicily  are: 
VHwtoire  de  la  SieUe  tout  la  domination  dtt 
Nbrmandt,  by  Bazanconrt  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1846) ; 
Storia  del  Mutulnumi  di  Sieilia,  by  Amari 
(Florence,  1863);  Compendio  delta  ttoria  di 
Sieilia,  by  San  Rlippo  (7th  ed.,  Pidermo, 
1869) ;  Neapel  und  Sleili«n,  by  LOher  (2  vols., 
Monich,  1864) ;  SieiUana,  by  Gregorovios,  in- 
cluded in  his  Wanderjahre  in  Italien  (4  vols., 
Leipsic,  1874) ;  "  History  of  Sicily  to  the  Athe- 
nian War,"  by  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd  (London, 
1874) ;  and  Geichiehtt  Sieilient  im  Altartkum, 
by  Ad.  Holms  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1874  et  teff.). 

8ICKIN6E9f,  Fruz  tm,  a  German  soldier,  born 
in  the  castle  of  Sickingen,  Baden,  March  1, 
1481,  died  May  7,  1528.  He  was  rich  and  dis- 
tinguished for  valor  and  generosity.  He  en- 
couraged the  reformation,  protected  Reuohlin 
and  IJlrich  von  Hntten,  and  offered  an  asylum 
to  Luther.  In  1618  he  declared  war  against 
the  city  of  'Worms,  and  subsequently  fought 
against  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  levied  large 
amounts  of  money  upon  Metz  and  other  cities, 
and  laid  siege  to  Mentz,  when  the  quarrel  was 
adjusted  by  the  emperor.  In  1621  ne  invaded 
Picardy  with  the  count  of  Nassau,  but  was 
forced  by  a  stratagem  of  the  chevalier  Bayard, 
and  by  sickness  in  his  army,  to  abandon  ^e 
expedition.  In  1622  a  private  dispute  brooght 
him  into  war  with  the  archbishop  of  Treves, 
and  he  raised  an  army  of  12,000  men  and  des- 
olated his  territories.  In  1628  he  was  besieged 
in  his  castle  Landstuhl  near  Eoiserslautem,  and 
surrendered  after  receiving  a  mortal  wound. 
He  was  one  of  the  last  nobles  who  maintained 
in  Germany  the  right  of  private  warfare.  His 
descendants  became  counts  of  the  empire; 
only  one  branch  of  them  now  survives. — See 
Sitter  Frant  von  Siehingen  rtnd  teine  NatJi- 
hommen,  by  Schneegans  (Creuznach,  1867). 

SICKLEi    SeeSoTTHK. 

fflCXU'BILL.    See  CtrBLBW. 

SKXUB,  DuM  EtMiraiB,  an  American  general, 
born  in  New  York,  Oct.  20, 1822.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  New  York,  but  did  not 
graduate,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844. 
In  1847  ho  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature, 
and  in  1868  was  appointed  corporation  attor- 
ney in  New  York  city.  In  the  latter  year  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Buchanan  to  England  as  sec- 
retary of  legation.  He  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  in  1866  and  to  congress  in  1866,  and  re- 
elected to  the  latter  in  1858  and  1860.  In  1869 
he  shot  Philip  Barton  Key  in  Washington  for 
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an  intrigne  with  his  wife,  and  was  tried  for 
murdeFj  bat  acqnitted.  On  the  outbreak  of 
tiie  civil  war  in  1861  be  raised  the  Excelsior 
brigade  in  Kew  York,  and  was  commissioned 
ooloneL  In  September  his  nomination  as  a 
brigadier  general  of  volanteers  was  rejected  by 
the  senate,  Imt  on  its  renewal  was  confirmed ; 
and  in  tb«  battles  of  the  Chickabominj  cam- 
paign be  commanded  a  brigade  of  Hooker's  di- 
TisioB  of  the  8d  corps.  He  snoceeded  Hooker 
in  the  command  of  his  division,  which  he  led 
in  the  battles  of  Antietam  and  Fredericksbars. 
He  was  commissioned  a  maior  general  of  toI- 
tmteers  Nov.  29,  1862,  and  commanded  the 
8d  corps  at  ChancellorsTilie,  Hay  2-4,  1868, 
and  at  Gettysbnrg,  Jnly  2,  where  he  lost  a  leg. 
He  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  42d  infantry 
regiment  of  the  regular  army,  Jnly  28,  1866, 
and  was  commaniler  of  the  second  military 
district  (North  and  Sonth  Carolina)  till  Aug. 
26,  1867.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  Spain,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1874. 
He  married  a  Spanish  lady  as  his  second  wife. 

6KTW  (now  VMiliia),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
originally  on  a  plain  near  the  Corintnian  golf. 
Having  been  destroyed,  it  was  rebnilt  by  De- 
metrins  Poliorcetes  on  a  hill  between  the  Aso- 
pns  and  Heliason,  oboat  10  m.  N.  W.  of  Cor- 
inth. The  streets,  laid  out  at  right  angles,  are 
still  traceable.  Its  territory  was  called  Sicyo- 
nia.  It  was  one  of  the  Dorian  states,  and  was 
mled  by  tyrants  for  about  a  century  after  676 
EL  G.  It  joined  the  Persians  in  their  wars, 
was  repeatedly  assailed  by  the  Athenians,  and 
favored  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesian 
conflict.  AratQs,  its  general,  united  it  to  the 
'Achsan  league  in  251.  It  was  long  a  chief  seat 
of  Grecian  art,  and  had  an  eminent  school, 
founded  by  Eapompus  and  including  Apelles 
and  Pamphilus,  ana  was  the  model  of  taste 
and  fashion  in  dress  for  all  Greece. 

8IMMHI8,  Sarab,  an  English  actress,  bom  in 
Brecknock,  South  Wales,  Jnly  5,  1765,  died  in 
London,  June  8,  1881.  The  eldept  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Roger  Eemble  (see  EjcmLE),  at  18 
years  of  age  she  took  principal  parts  in  Eng- 
lish operas.  At  18  she  married  Mr.  Siddons, 
a  young  actor  in  the  Kemble  company.  She 
first  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  Dec.  29, 
1776,  as  Portia  in  the  "  Verctumt  of  Venice," 
but  failed  to  produce  a  decided  impression, 
apparently  in  great  part  from  timidity,  and  at 
the  close  of  tne  season  was  dismissed.  She 
devoted  herself  anew  to  study,  and,  after  great 
snccMses  at  various  provincial  theatres,  was 
solicited  to  reappear  at  Drury  Lane.  On  Oct. 
10,  1782,  she  l>egan  this  second  engagement  as 
Isabella  in  "  The  Fatal  Marriage,"  producing  a 
profound  sensation.  At  once  she  stood  at  the 
Bead  of  the  British  stage,  and  so  continued  till 
her  retirement  from  professional  life,  June  29, 
1812.  On  this  occasion  she  played  Lady  Mac- 
beth, and  the  moment  the  night  scene  was  over 
the  audience  rose  and  demanded  that  the  play 
should  close.     Mrs.  Siddons  was  of  me^am 


bei^t,  symmetrical  and  majestic,  with  corre- 
sponding voice  and  eipression.  Her  counte- 
nance was  of  extraordinary  flexibility.  Her 
genius  at  first  inclined  to  pathetic  characters, 
as  Isabella,  Ophelia,  Jane  IShore,  Belvidera,  or 
Euphrasia,  but  later  to  those  of  power  and 
majesty.  In  some  other  r61es  she  was  but 
moderately  succeasfnl.  Her  private  character 
was  highly  esteemed. 

SnWBEAL  mC.    See  Dat. 

flM  VOIAMMiDy  emperor  of  Morocco,  bom 
in  1808,  died  Sept.  20,  1878.  He  sncceeded  to 
the  throne  in  1859,  as  the  elder  son  of  Abder- 
rahman,  and  soon  afterward  was  engaged  in 
difficulties  with  France  and  in  a  serious  war 
with  Spain,  on  account  of  the  depredations 
of  the  Rif  pirates.  The  Spanish  forces  under 
Prim  and  O'Donnell  achieved  signal  victories, 
and  the  final  treaty  of  April  27,  1860,  hound 
the  emperor  to  pay  an  indemnity  to  Spain  of 
20,000,000  piasters,  and  to  cede  her  some  ter- 
ritory, besides  granting  her  other  concessions. 
He  afterward  strove  to  secure  the  good  will  of 
Christian  powers  by  introducing  reforms  and 
making  concessions  to  foreigners,  which  pro- 
duced such  discontent  among  his  subjects  that 
they  nearly  drove  him  from  the  throne  in  1862. 
Yet  in  1864  he  granted  lil>erty  of  commerce 
to  all  European  traders  in  his  dominions,  and 
the  result  was  repeated  insurrections.  That 
of  1867,  the  most  formidable,  he  quelled  by 
attacking  the  insurgents  in  person  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Mnley  Hassan. 

8IDH0CTH,  UN.    See  Addikotok. 

BUHiKti,  litiim,  an  English  statesmao,  bom 
about  1622,  executed  on  Tower  hill,  London, 
Dec.  7,  168iB.  He  was  the  second  surviving 
son  of  the  second  earl  of  Leicester  of  that 
creation,  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  grandnephew  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  In  1682  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  Denmark,  where  the  latter  was  ac- 
credited as  ambassador,  and  four  years  later 
to  France.  In  1641  he  served  in  Ireland  as 
c^tain  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  a  regiment  com- 
manded by  his  father ;  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  while  on  his  way  with  his  broth- 
er to  join  the  king's  forces,  he  was  detained  at 
Liverpool  by  order  of  parliament.  The  king 
believed  this  had  been  done  through  the  con- 
nivance of  the  young  men,  who,  resenting  his 
distrust,  at  once  declared  for  the  parliament. 
Algernon  Sidney  was  oommissionea  a  captain 
in  May,  1644,  and  fought  with  gallantry  at 
Marston  Moor,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
In  1646  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  general  of 
horse  in  Ireland,  and  governor  of  Dublin.  In 
the  same  year  he  entered  parliament  for  Car- 
diff, and  in  May,  1647,  received  the  thanks  of 
parKaroent  for  his  services  in  Ireland,  and  was 
made  governor  of  Dover  castle.  He  acted  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  king,  hut  refrained 
from  signing  the  warrant  for  his  execution, 
although  be  subsequently  characterized  it  as 
"  the  justest  and  bravest  action  that  ever  was 
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done  in  England  or  anjwhere  else."  His  op- 
position to  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell  com- 
pelled him  to  relinqaish  his  legislative  duties ; 
and  in  April,  1658,  he  retired  to  his  father's 
residence  at  Penshurst.  He  resnmed  his  seat 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  restored  parliament 
in  1669,  and  on  May  18  was  nominated  one  of 
the  cotmcil  of  state.  On  Jane  6  he  was  sent  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  peace 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  was  ab- 
sent from  England  at  the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion. Unwilling  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try while  it  remained  under  "  the  government 
of  a  single  person,  kingship,  or  house  of  lords," 
he  remained  a  voluntary  ezUe  for  nearly  18 
years.  Intent  upon  establishing  an  English 
republic,  in  1665  he  sought  the  assistance  of 
the  Dutch  government  and  the  infiaence  of 
the  French  ministers  toward  that  end.  Fail- 
ing in  both  instances,  he  retired  to  the  south 
of  France,  where  he  lived  till  1677,  when,  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  father  (a  centenarian),  a 
permission  for  him  to  return  home  was  ob- 
tained from  the  king.  He  soon  became  an  ac- 
tive opponent  of  the  court,  but  was  defeated 
in  two  attempts  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament. 
He  is  charged  with  accepting  500  guineas  for 
favoring  the  intrigues  of  BariUon,  the  French 
ambassador,  who  about  this  time  was  in  clan- 
destine correspondence  with  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  popular  party  seeking  to  crush  the 
duke  of  York  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
parliament,  and  the  ministry.  But  it  has  been 
alleged  that,  if  true,  the  act  was  not  criminal, 
as  it  required  no  betrayal  of  his  principles,  and 
as  he  needed  the  money  and  its  acceptance  was 
not  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the  age.  The 
discovery  of  the  Rye  House  plot,  in  June, 
1683,  gave  the  king  an  opportunity  to  exact 
vengeance  for  years  of  restraint  and  humilia- 
tion; and  Sidney,  with  his  illustrious  compan- 
ion in  misfortune,  William  Lord  Russell,  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  complicity  with  the 
conspirators,  and  imprisoned  in  the  tower.  At 
his  trial,  over  which  Jeffreys  presided,  but  a 
single  living  legal  witness  to  the  conspiracy 
for  an  insurrection,  the  infamous  Lord  How- 
ard, could  be  produced ;  but  garbled  extracts 
from  a  theoretical  work  on  government  in 
manuscript,  which  had  been  found  among  Sid- 
ney's papers,  were  read  in  evidence  against 
him.  These,  though  containing  assertions  of 
the  right  of  a  people  to  depose  an  unworthy 
sovereign,  were  unconnected  by  other  evidence 
with  the  conspiracy  itself ;  under  the  ruling  of 
the  court,  they  were  nevertheless  deemed  suflB- 
cient  to  convict.  Sidney  met  his  death  "with 
the  fortitude  of  a  stoic."  His  attainder  was 
reversed  by  the  first  parliament  of  William  and 
Mary.  His  "Discourses  concerning  Govern- 
ment" were  published  in  1698,  and  a  fourth 
edition,  with  additions  by  Thomas  HoUis,  in- 
cluding his  "  Apology,"  dated  on  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  a  number  of  letters  and  miscel- 
laneous pieces,  in  1772.  His  "  Essay  on  Vir- 
taous  Love  "  was  published  in  toL  viii.  of  the 


Somers  collection  of  tracts  (1742).  The  frag- 
mentary distich, 

.    .    .    nuDus  luBo  tnlmloa  tyrannls 
EnM  p«tlt  pladdam  snb  Ubertets  qatetem, 

which  he  w:rote  in  the  university  albnm  at 
Copenhagen,  is  perhaps  the  best  remembered 
extract  from  his  writings.  The  report  of  bis 
trial,  after  Jeffreys  had  struck  out  whatever 
he  pleased,  was  published  in  1684;  it  is  also 
given  in  "Howell's  State  Trials."— His  life 
has  been  written  by  George  Wilson  Meadley 
(8vo,  London,  1818),  and  by  G.  Van  Sant- 
voord  (12mo,  New  York,  1851).  See  also  Ar- 
thur Collins,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Ac- 
tions of  the  Sidneys,"  prefixed  to  his  "  Letters 
and  Memorials  of  State,"  &c  (2  vols.  foL, 
London,  1746),  and  Blencowe,  "Sydney  Pa- 
pers"  (8vo,  1825). 

8ID1IET,  or  Sydiey,  Sir  Pbfflp,  an  English  au- 
thor, bom  at  Penshurst,  Kent,  Nov.  29,  1654, 
died  in  Amhem,  Holland,  Oct  7,  1686.  His 
father;  a  descendant  of  Sir  William  Sidney, 
chamberlain  to  Henry  II.,  was  in  his  youth 
the  bosom  friend  of  Edward  VI.,  and  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  held  for  many  years  the 
office  of  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  His  mother 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  ambitions  and 
unfortunate  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, and  sister  of  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of 
Leicester.  At  the  age  of  12  Sidney  was  sent 
to  the  grammar  school  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in 
1569  entered  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford. 
He  subsequently  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  at 
both  universities  was  distinguished  not  less 
for  preeminence  in  manly  exercises  than  in 
mental  accomplishments.  In  May,  1672,  he 
obtained  a  license  from  the  queen  "  to  go  out 
of  England  into  parts  beyond  the  seas,"  in  or- 
der to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  continen- 
tal tongues.  At  the  court  of  Charles  IX.  of 
France  ne  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king, 
who  appointed  him  gentleman  in  ordinary  of 
his  chamber ;  but  tiie  spectacle  of  the  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre  induced  him  to  depart 
abruptly  from  Paris,  and  he  travelled  through 
Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland  (where  be 
took  some  part  in  the  skirmishes  with  the 
Russians),  and  the  Low  Countries.  Returning 
to  Englaiid  at  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
he  at  once  took  his  place  among  the  foremast 
of  the  accomplished  Englishmen  of  the  time. 
The  queen  showed  him  special  favor,  and 
called  him  "her  Philip,"  in  opposition,  it  is 
supposed,  to  Philip  of  Spain,  her  sister  Mary's 
husband.  In  1576  he  was  nominated  ambas- 
sador to  Vienna,  ostensibly  to  condole  with 
the  emperor  Rudolph  on  the  demise  of  bis  fa- 
ther, Maximilian  II.,  but  with  the  secret  in- 
struction to  cement  an  alliance  of  the  Protes- 
tant states  against  Spain ;  a  mission  which  he 
discharged  successfully,  gaining  the  esteem  and 
high  pruse  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  re- 
turned in  1677,  and  for  the  next  few  years  was 
employed  in  no  important  public  capacity,  part- 
ly from  bis  reluctance  to  give  up  his  literary 
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ooonpatioiiB,  and  p«rtly,  it  hu  been  snggested, 
through  the  macmnations  of  Lord  Burleigh. 
Bnt  he  defended  SDOoeesfally  the  character  of 
his  father,  whose  administration  in  Ireland 
had  been  miarepreaented  by  enemies  at  coart. 
When  admonished  bj  the  qneeu,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dispnte  between  himself  and  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  of  the  difference  in  degree 
between  earls  and  gentlemen,  he  replied  uiat, 
"  althoogh  Oxford  was  a  great  lord  by  birth, 
alliance,  and  grace,  yet  he  was  no  lord  over 
him;  and  therefore  the  difference  of  degrees 
between  freemen  could  not  challenge  any  oth- 
er homage  than  precedency."  Although  the 
answer  was  taken  in  good  part  by  the  queen, 
Sidney  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  for  a  while 
from  court ;  and  while  residing  at  the  seat  of 
his  sister,  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  he  wrote 
his  pastoral  romance  of  "Arcadia,"  which  is 
in  prose,  interspersed  with  short  poems.  It 
never  received  the  finishing  touches  and  cor- 
rections of  the  author,  and  was  moreover  left 
incomplete.  After  circulating  in  manuscript 
for  several  years,  it  was  publi^ed  by  the  coun- 
tess of  Pembroke  in  1690;  and  such  was  its 
popnlarity,  that  previous  to  the  middle  of  the 
17th  centary  upward  of  ten  editions  had  ap- 
peared, and  a  French  translation  was  pnb- 
fished  in  1624.  To  this  period  also  probably 
belong  the  "  Defence  of  Foesie,"  published  in 
1695,  and  originally  designed  as  an  answer  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  series  of 
amatory  poems  entitled  "  Astrophel  and  Stella  " 
(1591),  which  recount  the  author's  passion  for 
Lady  Rich,  sister  of  Lord  Essex,  to  whom  he 
was  at  one  time  betrothed.  In  the  intervals 
of  his  literary  occupations  he  participated  in 
courtly  pageants  and  jousts,  the  most  conspic- 
uous of  all  the  brilliant  circle  who  surround- 
ed the  throne;  and  in  1688  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  was 
knitted.  In  1586  he  was  nominated  governor 
of  flushing,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
appointed  general  of  horse  under  his  uncle  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  sent  with  a  body 
of  English  troops  to  aid  the  Dutch  in  their 
war  of  independence.  Sidney  was  fast  build- 
ing  up  a  reputation  as  a  skilful  general  when 
his  career  was  brought  to  an  untimely  close. 
On  Sept.  22,  1586,  a  small  detachment  of  Eng- 
lish troops  under  his  command  unexpectedly 
encountered  3,000  Spaniards  who  were  march- 
ing to  the  relief  of  Zutphen,  and  a  desperate 
engagement  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  the 
fortress,  in  which  the  enemy  were  signally 
defeated.  Sidney,  seeing  the  Spanish  leader 
going  into  battle  lightly  armed,  was  induced 
by  a  chivalric  spirit  of  emulation  to  imitate 
his  example ;  and  after  a  series  of  gallant 
chargee,  in  which  he  had  a  horse  killed  under 
him,  ne  received  a  musket  ball  in  his  left  thigh. 
While  leaving  the  field,  "being  thirsty  with 
excess  of  blading,"  says  Lord  Brooke,  "he 
caUed  for  drink,  which  was  presently  brought 
him;  but  as  he  was  putting  the  bottle  to  his 
mouth,  he  saw  a  poor  soldier  carried  along, 
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who  had  eaten  his  last  at  the  same  feast,  ghast- 
ly casting;  up  his  eyes  at  the  bottle.  Which 
Sir  Philip  perceiving,  took  it  from  his  head 
before  he  drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor 
man,  with  these  words :  '  Thy  necessity  is 
yet  greater  than  mine.' "  He  lingered  several 
weeks  in  great  agony,  and  met  hu  death  with 
Christian  serenity,  solacing  even  hia  last  honra 
with  literary  composition.  Hia  body  waa 
taken  to  Loi^n,  and  after  lying  in  state  was 
interred  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  Feb.  16,  1687; 
and  a  general  mourning,  the  first  on  record  in 
England,  was  observed.  Spenser  has  embalmed 
their  mutual  friendsliip  in  a  pastoral  ode  en- 
titled "  Astrophel."  Sidney  left  an  only  daugh- 
ter, who  became  fifth  countess  of  Rutland,  but 
died  without  issue ;  and  his  name  is  now  rep- 
resented in  the  English  peerage  by  Lord  De 
risle,  a  descendant  of  nis  brother  Robert. 
His  "Complete  Works"  were  published  in  8 
vols.  8vo  ^London,  1726),  and  his  "  Uiscella- 
neous  Woras"  were  edited  with  a  memoir  by 
W.  Gray  (Oxford,  1829;  reprinted,  Boston, 
1860).  The  ktest  edition  of  his  works  is  "  The 
Complete  Poems  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,"  edited 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Grosart,  in  the  "  Fuller  Wor- 
thies' Library,"  printed  for  private  circulation 
(2  vols.,  1878). — His  sister  IIabt,  countess  of 
Pembroke  (died  Sept.  26,  1621),  is  intimately 
connected  with  his  private  history.  He  joined 
with  her  in  a  translation  of  the  Psalter  "  into 
sundry  kinds  of  verse,"  first  printed  in  London 
in  1828.  She  wrote  an  elegy  on  her  brother, 
a  pastoral  poem  in  praise  of  Astrsa  (Eliza- 
beth), and  a  poem  "  On  our  Saviour's  Passion," 
preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  British  muse- 
um, and  published  in  1862,  besides  translating 
from  the  French  the  "  Tragedy  of  Antonie." 

SIBOir,  or  ZMm  (Ueb.  Ttidon,  fishery ;  now 
Saida),  an  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia,  on  the 
coast,  28  m.  N.  of  Tyre.  According  to  Jose- 
phus,  it  was  called  Sidon  after  the  first  born  of 
Canaan,  bnt  the  name  probably  has  reference 
to  the  first  occupation  of  its  inhabitants.  From 
its  antiquity  it  was  termed  the  metropolis  of 
Phoenicia.  It  seems  to  have  been  divided  into 
Great  Sidon,  on  the  sea,  and  Little  Sidon,  some 
distance  inland.  The  Phoenicians  as  a  nation 
often  designated  themselves  as  Sidonians,  and 
were  generally  called  so  by  neighboring  peo- 
ples. The  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of 
Sidon,  according  to  the  classical  historians, 
was  from  about  1600  to  1200  B.  C,  during 
which  time,  as  appears  from  the  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions, it  was  more  or  less  under  the  su- 
Eremocy  of  Egypt  At  the  time  of  the  He- 
rew  conquest  of  Palestine,  the  rule  of  Sidon 
extended  over  the  N.  W.  part  of  that  country. 
The  ancient  history  of  the  town  is  in  a  mea- 
sure that  of  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  at  least 
until  the  commencement  of  the  supremacy  of 
Tyre.  (See  Phoehicia,  and  Ttbe.)  It  flour- 
i^ed  under  the  Persians,  bnt  was  destroyed 
in  861  B.  C,  as  a  punishment  for  rebelling 
against  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochns,  It  was  thence- 
forth a  provincial  capital,  but  retained  its  own 
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local  government  until  the  time  of  Roman  sn- 

Eremacy.  Christianity  early  found  an  asylum 
ere  (Acts  zxvii.  8),  and  a  Sidonian  bishop  is 
mentioned  as  present  at  the  Nictean  coancil  of 
325.  On  the  rise  of  Moslem  power  it  read- 
ily submitted  to  it.  In  1108  it  was  invested 
by  the  crusaders,  and  in  1110  it  was  taken 
by  Baldwin  I.  The  Saracens  captured  it  in 
1187,  but  the  Christians  recovered  it  in  1197. 
They  abandoned  it  in  1291,  and  Sultan  Malek 
Ashraf  ordered  it  to  be  razed.    (See  Saida.) 

SDWHIDS  APOLLDIIRB,  Calw  StKm  IMcstH, 
a  Latin  author  and  saint,  born  probably  in 
Lyons  about  A.  D.  481,  died  at  Clermont  in 
Anvergne,  in  482  or  484.  He  was  a  diligent 
student,  and  early  acquired  a  high  reputation. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Flavins  Avitns,  after- 
ward emperor,  accompanied  him  to  Rome  in 
456,  and  pronounced  his  panegyric  in  verse  be- 
fore the  senate,  for  whicn  that  body  erected  a 
bronze  statue  in  his  honor.  He  was  prefect  of 
Rome  when  Avitus  was  dethroned  by  Majorian. 
Sidonins  pronounced  at  Lyons  a  public  pane- 
gyric on  tne  latter,  by  whom  he  was  created  a 
count  and  sent  to  govern  the  Gallic  province 
of  Aries.  In  467  he  went  to  Rome  as  ambas- 
sador of  the  Arvemi,  delivered  a  panegyric  on 
the  reigning  emperor  Anthemius,  was  made  a 
patrician,  and  governor  of  the  city  a  second 
time,  and  was  honored  with  a  second  statue. 
In  472  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Clermont 
(Arvemnm),  though  only  a  layman,  accepted 
the  office  reluctantly,  fulfilled  its  duties  faith- 
fully, 'and  strenuously  opposed  the  spread  of 
Arianism.  He  left  nine  books  of  epistles  of 
considerable  historical  interest,  which,  with  his 
poems  and  panegyrics,  were  published  in  Milan 
in  1498  by  Sirmond  (Paris,  1614 ;  republished 
by  Lahbe  in  1662,  the  best  edition),  and  by 
Migne  in  vol.  Iviii.  of  his  Patrohgie  latine. — 
See  Saint  Sidoine  Appollinaire  et  ton  $iiele, 
by  Chaix  (2  vols.,  Clermont-Ferrand,  1867-'8). 

SIDBA,  Gilf  aL    See  Stbt». 

SDEBQUK  L  Phillpp  tamt  vw,  a  German  trav- 
eller, bom  inWttrzbnrg,  Feb.  17,  1796,  died  in 
Munich,  Oct.  18,  1866.  He  studied  medicine, 
natural  sciences,  and  geography,  and  in  1822 
went  to  Batavia  as  a  physician  and  naturalist 
in  the  Dutch  service,  and  in  1828  to  Japan  as 
a  member  of  the  Dutch  embassy.  In  1826  he 
went  to  Yedo,  and  was  involved  in  difficul- 
ties with  the  Japanese  for  procuring  an  official 
map  of  their  country.  Finally  acquitted,  he 
returned  to  Europe  in  1880,  but  from  1859  to 
1862  resided  again  in  Japan.  He  published 
Nippon,  ArehvB  eur  BMehreibung  von  Japan 
(20  vols.,  Leyden,  1832-'67) ;  Fauna  Japoniea 
(jointly  with  Temrainck  and  others,  1838  et 
»w.);  Flora  Japoniea  (1886  ft  tea.);  Bibli- 
otheea  Japoniea  (jointly  with  J.  Hoffmann,  6 
vols.,  1883-'41);  and  several  other  works  on 
Japan.  II.  Karl  Thetdw  Enrt  tm,  a  German 
physiologist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
warzburg,  Feb.  16,  1804.  After  teaching  in 
various  places,  he  became  in  1858  professor  of 
pbysiolc^,  comparative  anatomy,  and  after- 


ward also  of  zoology,  at  Munich.  His  principal 
works  are  Lehrbueh  der  vergleiehenden  Anato- 
mie  der  viirbelloten  Thiere  (Berlin,  1848 ;  Eng- 
lish translation,  London,  1854),  and  Beitrige 
tur  Parthenogenetit  der  Arthropoden  (1871). 

8IQ>LCE>  LAW.  government  of  Russia,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  bordering  on  the  gov- 
ernments of  Lomza,  Warsaw,  Radom,  Lnblio, 
Volhynia,  and  Grodno;  area,  6,584  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1872,  548,392.  It  is  level  and  fertile. 
The  chief  river  is  the  Bag,  which  forms  the 
E.  and  N.  E.  frontier.  The  principal  towns 
are  Siedlce,  Miendzyrzecz,  and  Wlodawa.  The 
government  embraces  the  principal  portions 
of  the  former  palatinate  of  Podlachia.  The 
more  ancient  Polish  territory  of  the  same 
name,  however,  lay  mainly  between  the  mid- 
dle Bug  and  the  Niemen.  IL  A  town,  capital 
of  the  government,  51  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Warsaw, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail ;  pop.  in 
1867,  10,018.  It  has  a  fine  palace  and  town 
hall,  distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  and  manu- 
factories of  agricultural  implements.  Daring 
the  wars  between  the  Russians  and  Poles  it 
was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken. 

SIEGE  (Fr.  eiege,  seat),  a  protracted  military 
attack  upon  a  fortified  place.  Such  a  place 
may  sometimes  be  taken  by  throwing  in  heavy 
projectiles,  explosive  shells,  incendiary  balls, 
sc. ;  or  by  completely  surrounding  it,  prevent- 
ing reception  of  supplies,  the  defenders  may  be 
compelled  to  surrender ;  or,  advancing  by  reg- 
ular approaches,  the  besiegers  may  breach  the 
walls,  and  carry  the  place  by  assault.  The 
first  is  called  a  bombardment,  the  second  a 
blockade,  and  the  third  a  siege,  which  term  is 
often  also  applied  to  the  other  two.  In  a  strict 
sense,  the  term  siege  signifies  the  process  of 
advancing  toward  a  fortified  place  under  cover 
of  earth  thrown  np  from  trenches,  silencing 
the  fire  from  the  work  by  a  superior  one,  and 
breaching  the  ramparts,  compelling  a  surren- 
der or  carrying  the  place  by  assault.  Sieges 
are  divided  into  ancient  and  modem,  or  those 
carried  on  before  and  after  the  application 
of  gunpowder  to  military  purposes. — Ancient 
Sieges.  The  ancients  fortified  a  place  by  sur- 
rounding it  with  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone,  form- 
ing a  continuous  line  aronnd  the  city  or  town, 
high  enough  to  render  escalade  difficult,  and 
thick  enough  to  offer  considerable  resistance 
to  the  battering  ram.  Sometimes  there  were 
two  and  even  three  of  these  walls,  often  con- 
nected by  others  to  give  them  greater  solidity. 
Outside  of  the  wall  was  a  ditch,  always  filled 
with  water  if  circumstances  permitted.  The 
inhabitants  w^ere  the  defenders ;  and  as  their 
lives,  liberty,  and  property  were  involved,  the 
resistance  in  ancient  sieges  was  more  obsti- 
nate and  persevering  than  that  nsnally  made 
in  modern  times.  The  modes  of  attack  were 
by  surprise,  aided  by  treason  or  particular 
knowledge  of  unguarded  points ;  by  escalade, 
having  surprised  the  place ;  by  escalade  in  an 
assault,  having  outnumbered  and  overpowered 
the  defenders;  by  blockade,  having  deprived 
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them  of  sappUes;  and  hj  regular  dege  opera- 
tions. When  the  siege  seemed  likely  to  last 
some  time,  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit,  if 
thejr  expected  sorties  from  the  place  or  an  at- 
t«npt  to  relieve  it  from  without,  of  securing 
their  position  by  a  double  line  of  works,  of 
oircumvallation  and  countervallation.  These 
were  generally  continuoos  lines  constructed 
of  eorUi,  wood,  and  sometimes  of  masonry, 
flanked  by  towers.  Annoying  the  besieged 
with  missiles  thrown  from  all  the  artillery 
known  in  that  day,  they  poshed  forward  cov- 
ered approashes  on  the  points  of  attack.  These 
were  wooden  frames,  7  ft.  high,  8  ft.  wide, 
and  16  ft.  long,  mounted  on  wheels,  with  a 
roof  strong  enough  to  resist  the  projectiles 
thrown  by  the  besieged.  They  were  covered 
with  raw  hides  or  turf,  or  protected  by  other 
expedients  from  being  set  on  fire.  The  ditch 
when  reached  was  filled  with  earth,  logs,  and 
stones,  upon  which  the  battering  ram  could 
be  placed  in  position  to  breach  the  wall;  or 
•  descent  was  made  into  it  for  the  purpose 
of  undermining  the  wall.  The  battering  ram 
was  ordinarily  placed  in  the  lower  story  of  a 
tower  and  suspended  by  chains  or  other  mech- 
anism. The  tower  was  high  enough  to  com- 
mand those  of  the  place,  and  was  filled  with 
armed  men,  who  drove  the  defenders  away 
from  that  part  of  the  wall  in  its  front.  They 
were  frequently  aided  by  other  towers  pushed 
along  on  tiie  ground  or  on  inclined  planes. 
The  besieged,  besides  shooting  lighted  arrows 
and  throwing  incendiary  compositions  against 
the  approaches,  made  sorties,  which  were  usu- 
ally bloody  in  their  results,  for  want  of  cov- 
ered ways  or  other  exterior  works  beyond  the 
ditch.  The  battering  ram  being  in  position, 
the  besi^ed  suspended  beams  of  wood,  stuffed 
contrivances  like  huge  mattresses,  and  other 
devices,  between  the  head  of  the  ram  and  the 
wall,  to  deaden  its  blows.  They  sometimes 
osed  machines  on  the  principle  of  the  crane, 
by  means  of  which  they  caught  the  head  of 
^e  ram,  or  even'  the  whole  engine,  and  lifted 
it  from  the  ground  or  overturned  it.  Archi- 
medes devis^  such  machines  for  the  defence 
of  Syracuse  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Romans,  in  214-212  B.  C.  The  wall  being 
breached  by  the  ram,  or  thrown  down  by  un- 
dermining, preparations  were  made  to  assault 
the  place  through  the  opening.  Often,  while 
the  besi^ers  were  engiq^  in  removing  the 
rains  from  the  breaches,  so  that  an  assault 
ooold  be  made,  the  besieged  were  building  a 
new  wall  in  rear  of  the  breach  enclosing  the 
port  attacked,  and  the  whole  operation  of 
moving  forward  the  battering  rams  and  breach- 
ing the  wall  had  to  be  renewed.  The  surren- 
der or  capture  was  generally  due  to  the  ez- 
hansted  condition  of  the  besieged,  rather  than 
to  the  assaults.  It  was  the  custom  for  the 
besieging  army  to  demand  a  surrender  before 
they  b^n  the  siege ;  and  usually  the  besieged 
offered  to  capitulate  before  the  final  assault 
Tos  made,  as  a  hopeless  resistance  entailed 


death  or  slavery  on  all  the  defenders.  Even 
in  modern  times  the  lives  of  the  garrison  are 
jeoparded  if  the  besieged  delay  making  terms 
until  the  final  assault  is  successful. — Transi- 
tion Period.  The  introduction  of  gunpowder 
in  military  operations  led  to  the  substitution 
of  earthen  trenches  for  the  wooden  covers  and 
other  ancient  expedients,  and  also  replaced  the 
battering  ram  by  heavy  cannon.  In  this  pe- 
riod, owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  artil- 
lery, the  want  of  connection  between  the  ap- 
proaches, and  other  deficiencies  in  ihe  mea- 
sures of  attack,  the  besieged  were  often  able 
to  make  a  vigorous  and  prolonged  defence, 
and  sieges  became  the  most  important  military 
operations  of  the  time.  Before  1741  there 
were  more  sieges  than  battles;  from  1741  to 
1788  the  proportion  was  67  sieges  to  100  bat- 
tles ;  during  the  French  revolution  the  propor- 
tion was  about  26  to  100 ;  and  during  the  first 
empire  there  were  only  16  sieges  to  100  bat- 
tles. In  recent  wars  these  proportions  have 
still  further  diminished.  But  the  necessity  for 
sieges  still  exists,  and  the  rules  and  practice 
of  taking  a  fortified  place  stlli  hold  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  military  art.  The  present 
method  of  attacking  a  fortified  place  by  regu- 
lar approaches  is  practically  that  organized  by 
Yaaban.  Previous  to  his  time,  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  although  many  sieges  had 
terminated  successfully,  there  was  no  uniform 
system  in  the  modes  of  attack.  Vanban  is 
especially  credited  with  the  invention  of  rico- 
chet firing,  the  concentration  of  enfilading 
batteries,  and  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  parallels. — Modem  Siege*.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  siege  operations  are  to  be  conducted 
against  a  fortified  place  immediately  upon  the 
theatre  of  war.  As  the  operations  against  a 
place  fortified  by  any  of  the  modem  systems 
are  governed  by  the  same  general  conditions, 
and  are  practically  the  same  until  the  besieg- 
ers reach  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch,  the 
methods  used  will  be  fully  explained  by  con- 
sidering the  mode  of  conducting  an  attack  on 
a  place  fortified  by  the  bastioned  system.  (^See 
FoBTiFioATiotr.)  To  simplify  the  explanation, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  front  to  be  attacked 
has  the  usual  outworks  and  occupies  a  hori- 
zontal site,  and  that  the  cannon  used  by  both 
the  besiegers  and  besieged  are  the  ordinary 
smooth-bore  siege  artillery.  Irregularity  of 
site  and  the  use  of  heavier  calibre  or  rifled 
cannon  will  only  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
certain  distances  and  adding  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  siege,  without  affecting  the  principles 
common  to  them  all.  As  the  scarp  walls  are 
hidden  from  the  besiegers'  view  by  masks  of 
earth,  the  object  of  the  ciege  works  is  to  reach, 
under  cover,  positions  where  openings  in  the 
walls  can  be  made  either  by  breaching  bat- 
teries or  mines ;  and  under  the  shelter  of  these 
approaches  troops  can  be  brought  up  to  make 
assaults  through  the  openings.  In  this  front, 
in  order  to  make  a  breach  in  the  scarp  by 
artillery  fire  that  will  be  practicable  for  the 
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assaulting  oolnnm,  the  cannon  most  be  placed 
on  the  crest  of  the  covered  way,  and  to  make 
it  accessible  a  descent  into  and  passage  of  the 
ditch  are  necessary.  If  it  is  proposed  to  make 
an  opening  by  mining,  all  the  preliminary  ope- 
rations as  far  as  the  glacis  of  the  work  are 
identical.  If  the  main  work  has  ontworks 
from  which  a  reverse  fire  can  be  had  on  that 
part  of  the  covered  way  where  the  breaching 
batteries  are  to  be  placed,  they  must  first  be 
taken.  The  accompanying  plan  will  aid  in 
explaining  practical  siege  operations.  The  at- 
tack is  made  on  bastion  A,  and  as  the  adja- 
cent demilunes  D,  D,  those  on  the  right  and 
left  of  A,  place  the  covered  way  of  this  point 


vent  ingress  and  egress,  the  other  those  re- 
quired to  gain  possession  of  the  place ;  but  for 
convenience  they  are  ordinarily  classed  into 
three  parts,  called  the  first,  second,  and  third 
periods.  The  first  period  comprises  the  in- 
vestment and  the  encampment  of  the  besie^ng 
army  around  the  place;  the  second,  all  the 
works  from  the  opening  of  the  trenches  until 
the  completion  of  the  third  parallel ;  and  the 
third,  all  subseouent  measures  until  the  place 
is  taken.  The  investment  is  performed  by  de- 
taching a  strong  corps,  who,  moving  quickly 
and  secretly,  suddenly  surround  the  place, 
seize  all  avenues  of  approach,  cut  ofiE  all  com- 
munications, and  secure  everything  that  may 
be  of  service  to  the 
defence.  The  main 
army  follows  and  in- 
trenches in  positions 
around  the  place  out- 
side of  cannon  range. 
The  intrenchments 
ordinarily  form  two 
lines,  between  which 
the  besieging  army 
places  its  camps, 
and  are  called  lines 
of  circumvallation 
and  countervalla- 
tion.  They  may  be 
continuous  or  with 
intervals,  the  out- 
er line  being  ased 
to  prevent  succors, 
and  the  inner  to  re- 
sist the  attacks  of 
the  garrison.  This 
method  of  construct- 
ing lines  and  enclo- 
sing the  army  be- 
tween them  was 
used  by  the  an- 
cients, and  fell  into 
disuse  during  the 
middle  ages.  It 
was  revived  in  the 
16th  century  by  the 
princes  of  Nassau, 
and  has  been  prac- 
tised  more   or   less 


1.  Hiir  of  PhiD  of  regular  ApproRches  «gaiiist  «  F^nt  of  Attack. 
A.  Pqlnt  of  attack.     B.  Adjacent  bastion.    D.  Demllnne  of  fhint  of  attack.    C.  Collateral 
demllane.    E.  F.  Trunch  connecting  first  and  second  parallelfl,     K.  K.  Demi-parallels. 
M,  M,  IL  Enfilading,  counter,  and  mortar  batteries.    T,  T.  Troops,  called  guards  of  the 
trencbea,  protecting  the  workmen  on  opening  the  first  paralleL 

2.  Section  showing  Slopes  and  Dimensions  of  Profile  of  Approach  by  simple  Trench. 

A  bastion  corresponding  to  B,  demilunes  to  0  and  D,  and  approaches  on  the  left  of  A, 

are  sapposed  to  be  indicated  and  to  form  the  whole  firont  of  attack. 

in  a  reentrant  angle,  these  demilunes  must  be 
taken  before  the  bastion  can  be  breached. 
This  bastion  and  the  adjacent  demilunes  with 
their  outworks  must  be  taken  by  breach  or 
assault,  and  the  fire  from  the  collateral  de- 
milune C  and  bastion  B  shown  in  the  plan, 
and  the  corresponding  ones  on  the  left  not 
shown,  must  be  kept  under  by  opposing  bat- 
teries during  these  operations,  to  enable  the 
besiegers  to  carry  on  their  work  successfully. 
Approaches  are  made  on  the  three  salients, 
A,  D,  D,  and  these  connected  by  parallels 
to  hold  large  bodies  of  troops  to  protect  the 
workmen  and  repel  sorties.  The  siege  opera- 
tions may  be  divided  into  two  general  parts, 
one  including  all  the  measures  taken  to  pre- 


ever  since.  These  lines  not  only  enable  the 
bemeging  army  to  repulse  detachments  that 
try  to  reenforce  the  place,  but  are  also  useful 
where  the  beslepng  army  is  forced  to  take  up 
weak  positions  to  complete  the  investment. 
The  strength  of  the  besieged  work,  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  the  facilities  for  transport- 
ing troops  and  supplies  from  the  depots  ai* 
governing  considerations  in  selecting  the  front 
of  attack.  Salients  are  usually  the  weakest 
points  of  a  fortification ;  low,  marshy  soil  Mid 
rocky  ground  present  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  constructing  siege  works. — The  second  pe- 
riod begins  with  the  opening  of  the  trenches, 
which  is  done  by  digging  a  ditch  or  trench, 
between  600  and  700  yards  from  the  most 
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advanoed  point  of  the  fortification,  from  8  to 
4  ft.  deep  and  10  to  12  yards  wide,  and  throw- 
ing up  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  parapet 
on  tiie  side  toward  the  worlc.     This  trench 
and  all  similar  ones  are  constrncted  according 
to  the   general  ml^  for  throwing   np  field 
works ;  that  la,  they  mnst  afford  a  shelter  from 
the  enfflny's  fire,  and  permit  those  occupying 
them  to  nse  their  arms  with  effect.    The  trench 
is  extended  far  enoagh  on  each  side  of  the 
point  of  attacic  to  embrace  all  the  positions 
required  for  batteries  to  keep  down  the  fire  of 
the  collateral  works.    From  its  being  parallel 
to  or  oonoentrio  with  a  line  connectmg  the 
most  salient  points  of  the  work,  it  is  called  the 
first  parallel.    At  this  distance,  the  fire  of  the 
besieged  npon  the  workmen  in  the  obsonrity 
of  twilight  and  darkness  will  not  be  troable- 
Bome ;  bat  the  distance  will  be  materially  af- 
fected by  irregalarity  of   site  and  the  size 
and  kind  of  cannon  used.    At  Sebastopol  in 
1854  the  French  established  their  firsf  paral- 
lels, one  at  nearly  1,000  and  the  other  at  1,800 
yards,  and  the  English  at  1,800  yards,  from 
the  defences  in  their  front.    At  Fort  Wag- 
ner, Charleston  harbor,  in  1868,  Gen.  Gill- 
more  opened  his  first  parallel  at  1,860  yards 
from  the  works.    Accidents  of  the  ground  may 
enable  the  besieger  to  place  it  much  closer. 
Commnnications  are  opened  from  the  parallel 
to  the  depots  in  the  rear,  by  trenches  of  the 
same  general  form,  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  an 
enfilading  fire  from  the  fortifications.     As  the 
bearers  desire  to  get  as  near  as  they  can  to 
the  point  of  attack  with  as  little  sacrifice  of 
life  as  possible,  they  make  their  advances  by 
means  of  trenches  similar  in  form  to  the  par- 
allel.   These  are  poshed  forward  toward  the 
point  of  attack,  running  in  zigzag  directions, 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  lines  of  the  capitals 
of  the  salients,  and  avoiding  enfilading  fires 
from  any  point  of  the  defences  within  cannon 
range.    The  approaches,  called  by  many  wri- 
ters hoyawe  or  branches,  are  as  a  general  rule 
not  longer  than  100  yards,  and,  starting  at  the 
first  parallel  with  a  front  of  60  yards,  are  nar- 
rowed to  80  yards  at  the  third  parallel.     In 
^this  position  along  the  capitals  of  the  salients, 
they  are  less  in  the  way  and  less  exposed. 
These  are  shovm  in  the  plan,  one  to  each 
salient,  or  three  in  this  partionlar  case,  bat 
there  should  be  more  if  the  circumstances  re- 
quire them.     When  advanced  not  quite  half 
war  between  the  first  parallel  and  the  fortifi- 
cation, they  are  connected  by  a  second  parallel, 
which  in  all  essendal  particulars  except  in  ex- 
t«it  is  like  the  first.    Being  oonstructeid  within 
destructive  range  of  case  shot,  the  flying  sap 
is  used  instead  of  the  simple  trench,  as  more 
ipeedy  cover  for  the  workmen  is  obtained 
by  it,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  having  the 
interior  slope  revetted  with  gabions.     Being 
nearer  to  the  first  parallel  than  to  the  forti- 
fication, it  is   protected   from   sorties  made 
apdnst  it  in  its  nnfinished  condition,  and  its 
object  is  to  protect  the  approaches  as  they  are 


pushed  forward  from  it.  Yauban  prescribes 
that  there  shall  be  at  least  three  of  these  par- 
allels. They  serve  as  places  of  arms  in  which 
troops  are  stationed  to  protect  the  workmen 
and  to  resist  sorties,  as  communications  be- 
tween the  approaches,  and  to  keep  these  free 
for  the  workmen  and  clear  of  troops.  Only 
three,  and  the  demi-parallels  K,  K,  are  shown 
in  the  plan,  bnt  there  are  often  many  more. 
At  Sebastopol  the  French  constructed  sev- 
en, and  at  Fort  Wagner  Gen.  Gillmore  used 
five.  Whatever  the  number,  they  should  be 
placed  in  good  tactical  relations  with  each 
other,  not  so  far  in  advance  that  the  troops 
occupying  the  one  in  the  rear  cannot  come  to 
their  support  before  they  are  reached  by  a 
sortie  from  the  fortification.  The  besiegers 
place  in  front  of  the  second  parallel  mortar, 
ricochet,  and  counter  batteries,  which,  firing 
upon  the  work,  break  down  the  palisades,  dis- 
mount the  guns,  and  drive  away  the  defenders. 
The  use  of  rifled  guns  will  cause  these  batteries 
to  be  placed  further  away  from  the  work  than 
is  here  represented,  probably  from  2,000  to 
8,000  yards,  in  which  case  they  should  be  en- 
closed in  small  works  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  in  each  to  defend  them.  From  the 
nearness  to  the  work,  the  advance  from  the 
second  parallel  can  only  be  made  by  means  of 
saps.  These  are  the  flying,  single  or  fall,  the 
doable  and  half  double  saps,  according  to  the 
direction  and  amount  of  fire  to  which  the  ap- 
proach is  exposed,  and  are  constructed  by  en- 
gineer soldiers  called  sappers.  When  the  foot 
of  the  glacis  is  reached,  from  60  to  80  yards 
from  the  salient,  the  third  parallel  is  con- 
structed, demi-paraUcls  which  are  long  enoagh 
to  contain  troops  to  protect  the  workmen,  and 
short  enough  not  to  hinder  the  fire  from  the 
batteries,  having  been  made  between  it  and 
the  second  parallel.  The  second  period  ends 
with  the  constrnction  of  the  third  parallel. — 
Thus  far  the  advance  and  progress  of  the  siege 
have  been  made  without  any  great  degree  of 
diiBculty  or  danger.  This  is  now  changed,  and 
if  the  defence  is  vigorous  future  progress  must 
be  made  under  a  murderous  fire  from  the  be- 
sieged, accompanied  by  many  difficulties  in  the 
construction  of  the  necessary  works  for  pro- 
tection. The  advance  on  the  nearest  point  of 
the  covered  way  from  the  third  parallel  is  by 
assault  or  by  regular  approach.  The  former 
is  more  rapid  and  more  brilliant,  but  is  seldom 
successful,  and  ought  never  to  succeed  if  the 
besieged  are  not  entirely  exhausted  and  make 
even  an  ordinary  resistance.  It  has  been  shown 
in  recent  wars  that  a  single  trench,  defended 
by  two  ranks  of  infantry  armed  with  the  im- 
proved weapons  of  the  present  day,  is  almost 
unassailable  by  main  force.  In  an  attack  by 
two  divisions  of  infantry  on  a  continuous 
trench  before  Petersburg,  Va.,  defended  by  a 
single  line  of  infantry,  the  number  of  the  at- 
tacking force  killed  exceeded  the  total  effective 
strength  of  the  defenders.  If  it  be  decided  to 
make  the  assault,  the  third  parallel  is  arranged 
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with  steps  on  the  inner  side  to  allow  a  detach- 
ment of  picked  men  to  sally  oat  at  a  given  sig- 
nal with  a  front  equal  to  that  of  the  assaulting 
column.  They  are  preceded  hy  engineer  offi- 
cers, who  mark  out  the  lines  for  a  trench  four 
or  five  yards  from  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  and 
extending  around  the  salient  place  of  arms, 
and  are  followed  by  a  detachment  of  engineer 
troops  to  construct  it.  When  everything  is 
in  readiness,  all  the  batteries  open  fire  on  the 
place.  At  a  given  signal  they  cease,  and  the 
column  of  assault  rushes  forward  and  takes 
possession  of  the  covered  way.  The  engineers 
immediately  make  the  sap,  into  which  the 
troops  retire  if  successftfl,  and  afterward  con- 
nect it  by  suitable  communications  with  the 
third  parallel.  The  execution  of  this  trench 
around  the  salient  place  of  arms  is  called  crown- 
ing the  covered  way.  In  1708,  at  the  siege  of 
Lme,  the  covered  ways  of  two  of  the  salients 
of  the  front  of  attack  were  crowned  by  assault. 
The  attack  was  made  at  nightfall  by  10,450 
men,  not  counting  the  troops  in  the  trench- 
es; they  lost  2,000  killed  and  4,000  wounded. 
The  best  engineering  authorities  are  opposed 
to  an  assault  except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
when  a  day  gained  may  decide  the  fate  of  the 
besiegers  themselves,  or  the  time  saved  by  it 
compensates  for  the  immense  loss  of  life  that 
must  accompany  it.  If  the  advance  is  to  be 
made  by  reguhu*  approaches,  they  are  started 
from  the  third  parallel  by  saps,  which  when 
within  80  yards  of  the  salient  are  spread  out 
in  a  circular  form  to  enclose  it,  and  high 
mounds  of  earth,  called  trench  cavaliers,  are 
thrown  up,  by  which  a  command  over  the 
covered  way  is  obtained.  Protected  hy  them, 
the  engineers  advance  their  saps  to  the  salients 
and  extend  them  to  the  right  and  left  along 
the  faces,  at  least  as  far  as  the  traverses,  as  in 
the  case  when  the  assault  was  made.  As  soon 
as  this  is  done,  they  proceed  to  establish  coun- 
ter and  breaching  batteries  to  fire  against  the 
demilune  and  bastion.  The  former  are  placed 
around  ^e  salients  so  as  to  fire  in  the  direction 
of  the  ditches  against  the  portion  of  the  work 
by  which  they  are  swept,  while  the  latter  are 
placed  near  the  counter  batteries  and  nearly 
opposite  to  the  points  where  the  breaches  are 
to  be  made.  Underground  galleries  are  also 
constructed,  by  means  of  which  a  descent  into 
the  ditch  can  be  effected.  A  breach  is  con- 
sidered practicable  for  assault  when  the  in- 
terior of  the  work  is  exposed  for  a  width  equal 
to  the  front  of  the  column  of  attack  and  the 
debris  forms  a  slope  of  easy  ascent.  If  breaches 
are  to  be  made  at  several  points,  the  operations 
should  be  carried  on  and  the  assanlts  made 
simultaneously.  The  breach  in  the  demilune 
will  be  carried  by  assault  or  by  regular  ap- 
proach, and  in  all  essential  things  there  will  be 
no  difference  in  the  mode  of  taking  it  from  that 
described  for  the  covered  way.  As  soon  as  the 
breach  is  gained,  it  is  crowned,  or  a  lodgment 
made  by  encircling  it  with  a  trench  in  which 
troops  are  placed  to  prevent  the  besieged  from 


regaining  possession  of  the  work.  The  demi- 
lune being  taken,  advances  are  made  against 
the  reentrant  places  of  arms  and  salient  of  the 
covered  way  of  the  bastion,  if  they  have  not 
already  been  crowned.  Other  batteries  are 
established  against  the  faces  and  flanks  of  the 
bastion,  and  operations  similar  to  those  already 
described  are  carried  on  against  the  main  work. 
A  capitulation  will  ordinaSrily  follow  the  crown- 
ing of  the  breach  in  the  bastion,  unless  there 
are  interior  retrenchments,  in  which  case  the 
same  method  of  attack  will  be  followed  until 
there  is  no  longer  any  defence  between  the 
besieger  and  besieged.  Tho  breaches  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  battering  the  ram- 
parts with  artillery  fire.  The  other  method  is 
by  means  of  mines,  which  are  rarely  used  be- 
cause of  the  slowness  of  the  operation  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  result.  The  explosion  of 
the  mine  gives  no  practicable  slope  for  the  use 
of  the  assaulting  column,  and  this  must  b« 
made  by  workmen  before  it  can  be  used,  which 
is  very  difficult  and  dangerous.  To  resist  the 
approach  of  the  besiegers,  the  defence  make 
use  of  mines ;  to  destroy  these,  and  to  advance 
their  works,  the  besiegers  also  employ  them. 
They  will  be  most  largely  used  between  the 
third  parallel  and  the  main  work.  The  passage 
of  the  ditch  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  opera- 
tion, rendered  doubly  so  when  the  besieged 
have  a  wet  ditch,  or  can  make  use  of  water  in 
their  defence.  In  an  actual  siege,  a  daily  rec- 
ord is  made  by  the  engineers  of  the  amount 
of  work  done  and  the  time  required,  which 
is  transmitted  to  headquarters  and  preserved. 
By  comparisons  of  these  records  and  the  re- 
sists obtained  in  engineering  schools,  the  time 
necessary  to  complete  all  these  works  has 
been  calculated.  This  time  has  been  used  ia 
comparing  the  relative  value  of  different  sys- 
tems or  methods  of  fortification,  by  submitting 
them  to  a  fictitious  siege.  It  is  of  no  value  in 
practice,  for  the  duration  of  sieges  depends  on 
laws  which  no  method  of  calculation  can  de- 
termine. In  order  that  the  besiegers  should 
be  successful,  their  numbers  and  their  arma- 
ment should  be  in  excess  of  those  brought  to 
resist  them,  and  no  fixed  rules  can  be  stated 
for  this  excess.  As  a  general  rule,  supposing ' 
the  investment  to  be  complete,  the  besiegers 
shonld  be  about  six  times  as  numerous  as  the 
besieged,  and  should  be  kept  so  by  sending 
the  wounded  and  sick  to  the  rear  and  replacing 
them  by  fresh  troops.  As  the  defence  have 
not  this  resource,  their  numbers  constantly 
dwindle  until  they  are  exhausted  or  overpow- 
ered.— Among  the  most  celebrated  sieges  in 
history  are  those  of  Babylon,  Tyre,  Syracuse, 
Carthage,  Kumantia,  and  Jerusalem  in  ancient 
times,  and  of  Constantinople,  Antwerp,  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom,  StraUtmd,  Oandia,  Lille,  Bnda, 
Schweidnitz,  Saragossa,  Sehastopol,  Vicksburg, 
Strasburg,  Metz,  and  Paris  since  the  introdao- 
tion  of  gunpowder. 

8IE6EN,  a  town  of  Prossia,  in  the  province 
of  Westphalia,  on  the  Sieg,  87  m.  S.  of  Arns- 
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berg;  pop.  in  1871,  11,070.  It  U  the  chief 
Mst  of  the  tanning  and  leather  indostry  of 
Wee^>halia,  and  has  large  manufoctorie*  of 
iron  and  steel  ware,  and  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  goods.  It  ia  rapidly  increasing  in 
pi^Milation.    Rabens  was  born  here. 

SBOOn,  Kail  ligMl,  a  German  painter,  bom 
in  K'eawied  in  1820.  He  studied  at  Ctkssel- 
dorf  nnder  Eildebraadt  from  1887  to  1841, 
and  aabsequently  at  the  academy  till  1846, 
travelled  in  Tariooa  ooontries,  and  in  1851  be- 
came a  professor  of  painting  at  DOsseldorf. 
He  excels  in  genre  pictures.  His  recent  works 
inclade  "  Dinner  Hour,""  "  A  "Welcome  Pause," 
"  Sondsy  Morning,"  and  "  A  Lay  Brother  dis- 
tributing Alma" 

SUaiBIS.  L  fiMt  WonMT,  a  German  inven- 
tor, bom  at  Lenthe,  near  Hanover,  Dec.  18, 
1816.  He  entered  the  Prussian  army  in  1884, 
became  an  artillery  oflScer  in  1838,  busied  him- 
self with  researches  in  electro-metallorgy,  and 
took  out  in  1841  a  patent  for  electro-plating 
and  gilding.  From  1844  he  had  charge  of  the 
government  artillery  works  at  Berlin,  and  also 
devoted  himself  to  perfecting  the  electric  tele- 
graph. In  1848  he  laid  at  Kiel  the  first  sub- 
marine mines  exploded  by  electricity.  In  1849 
he  left  the  army  and  founded  in  Berlin  the 
telegraph-building  establishment  of  Siemens 
and  Halske.  Among  the  more  important  of 
Siemens's  inventions  are:  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  position  of  injuries  in  subter- 
ranean and  submarine  lines ;  of  examining  in- 
snlated  wires;  of  charging  subterraneous  and 
submarine  conductors,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
diatorbing  influences  of  induced  currents  in 
the  cables.  IL  Kari  WOMa,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  bom  at  Lenthe,  April  4,  1828.  He 
studied  at  Gottingen,  entered  the  Stolberg  ma- 
chine works,  and  in  1843  settled  in  London 
as  a  dvil  engineer.  In  1858  he  nndertook 
the  management  of  a  London  branch  of  the 
firm  of  Siemens  and  Halske  of  which  he  had 
become  a  partner.  With  his  brother  Werner 
he  carried  on  investigations  in  electro-magnet- 
ism, and  several  important  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  submarine  cables  and  the 
mode  of  insulating  with  caontchonc  were  made 
by  them  jointly.  Assisted  by  his  younger 
brotiier  Fnedrici  (bom  Dec.  8,  1826),  he  insti- 
tuted in  1846  experiments  looking  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  more  perfect  combustion  of  fuel. 
The  result  was  the  regenerating  gas  furnace. 
(See  FuEiTAOK,  vol.  vii.,  p.  648.)  In  perfecting 
this  invention  all  the  brothers  took  part,  al- 
though the  chief  merit  belongs  to  Wilhelm. 
In  1869  the  Siemens  steel  works  were  erected 
at  Landore  in  Wales,  in  which  nearly  1,000 
tons  of  cast  steel  are  produced  weekly,  partly 
by  the  Siemens  method  directly  from  the  ore, 
and  partly  from  cast  and  wrought  iron.  Oth- 
er inventions  of  Wilhelm  Siemens  are:  the 
bathometer,  a  hydrostatic  instrument  for  mea- 
suring depths  at  sea ;  the  hydraulic  brake  to 
prevent  the  recoil  of  artillery  on  ships  of  war ; 
•  pyrometer  (see  Ptsomxtkb),  Sk.  He  has 
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published  dissertations  "On  a  Regenerative 
Condenser"  (1860);  "On  the  Conversion  of 
Heat  into  Mechanical  ESecU"  (1858);  "On 
a  Regenerative  Steam  Engine"  (1866);  and 
"  On  the  Increase  of  Electrical  Resistance  in 
Conductors  with  Rise  of  Temperature,  and  its 
Application  to  the  Measure  of  ordinary  and 
Furnace  Temperatures"  (1871). 

8IBIA,  or  flwM  I.  A  central  province  of 
Italy,  in  Tuscany,  bordering  on  Florence,  Arez- 
zo,  Perugia,  Rome,  Grosseto,  and  Pisa;  area, 
1,465  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1872,  206,446.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Ombrone,  Orcia,  and  other 
rivers.  The  N.  E.  portion  is  very  mountain- 
ous. There  are  several  lakes.  A  portion  of 
the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  olive  oil, 
and  wine ;  a  larger  portion  comprises  forests, 
prairies,  and  pasture  grounds;  much  of  it  is 
uncultivated.  Cattle  raising  Lb  a  chief  occu- 
pation. It  comprises  the  districts  of  Siena 
and  Montepnlciano.  IL  A  city,  capital  of  the 
province,  on  two  hills  in  a  dreary  plain,  81 
m.  S.  by  E.  of  Florence;  pop.  in  1872,  22,- 
966.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  many  of 
them  too  steep  for  vehicles.  .The  cathedral, 
built  in  the  ISth  century,  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Italian  Gothic,  and  there  are  several  other 
churches  which  are  rich  in  works  of  art.  The 
university,  which  was  flourishing  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  has  a  library  of  60,000  volumes  and 
6,000  manuscripts.  Siena  is  an  archbishop's 
see,  and  has  numerous  academies  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  hos- 
pital of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Europe.  The  piazza  del  Campo, 
celebrated  in  Dante's  Purgatorio,  contains  the 
loggia  di  San  Paolo,  the  seat  of  n  commercial 
tribunal  in  the  middle  ages. — Siena  is  a  very 
ancient  place,  as  the  remains  of  Etruscan  walk 
still  visible  testify.  It  was  a  bishop's  see  in 
the  6th  century.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a 
powerful  republic,  and  rivalled  Florence,  with 
which  it  was  often  at  war.  In  the  struggle 
between  the  popes  and  emperors  it  sided  with 
the  Ghibelline  party,  and  its  soldiers  defeated 
the  Guelphs  at  Monte  Aperto  or  Montaperti 
in  1260.  The  council  of  Pavia,  transferred  to 
Siena,  lasted  from  June  22,  1428,  to  Feb.  26, 
1424.  A  long  period  of  civil  war  ended  in  its 
capture  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  in  1666, 
and  it  was  united  with  Tuscany  in  1657. 

8IEBRA,  a  N.  £.  county  of  California,  bound- 
ed E.  by  Nevada,  and  drained  by  the  North 
and  Middle  forks  of  the  Tuba  river ;  area,  830 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,619,  of  whom  810  were 
Chinese.  It  is  situated  among  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  and  but  little  of  it  is  lees 
than  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  There  are  several 
isolated  peaks,  the  most  conspicnous  of  which 
are  Table  mountain,  more  than  6,600  ft.  high ; 
Saddle  mountain,  a  littie  lower ;  and  the  Sierra 
buttes,  8,300  ft  high.  Nearly  the  whole  county 
is  underlaid  by  auriferous  slates,  generaUy  cov- 
ered by  volcanic  accumulations.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  gold-producing  counties  in  the  state. 
The  surface  is  covered  with  «  heavy  growth 
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of  ooniferons  trees.  The  land  suited  to  agri- 
cultnre  or  grazing  is  mostly  confined  to  a  few 
small  valleys  and  mountain  flats.  The  climate 
in  winter  is  rigorons.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  7,794  bushels  of  wheat,  8,260 
of  oats,  10,416  of  barley,  8,461  of  potatoes, 
89,200  lbs.  of  butter,  and  7,466  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  484  horses,  887  milch  cows,  2,257 
other  cattle,  402  sheep,  and  437  swine ;  18  saw 
mills,  1  machine  shop,  and  6  quartz  mills. 
Capital,  Downieville. 

8IESKA  LEONE,  a  British  colony  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  forming  one  of  the  West  Af- 
rican settlements.  It  ocoapies  a  small  penin- 
sula terminating  in  Oape  Sierra  Leone,  lat  8° 
80'  N.,  Ion.  18*^  18'  E.,  and  extending  N.  to 
the  estnary  of  the  same  name.  Along  the 
N.  bank  of  this  estuary  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory  belonging  to  the  colony,  which  also 
includes  the  district  aronnd  the  mouth  of  the 
Sherbro  river,  about  70  m.  down  the  coast; 
area,  468  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872, 88,936,  of  whom 
107  were  Europeans  and  1,741  were  native 
Christians.  The  peninsula  is  mountainous, 
some  of  the  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  8,000 
ft.  above  the  sea ;  but  there  are  tracts  of  level 
ground,  and  several  smtdl  valleys,  the  whole 
being  well  watered  and  for  the  most  part 
densely  wooded.  The  lower  districts  are 
purely  alluvial,  but  in  the  more  elevated  parts 
the  geological  formation  is  volcanic,  and  iron 
ore  occurs.  Free  Town  is  the  capital,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  colony  contains  several  con- 
siderable villages.  The  climate  is  deadly  to 
Europeans.  The  wet  season  extends  from  May 
to  November  inclusive;  the  average  annual 
rainfall  is  160  inches,  and  the  mean  temper- 
atore  not  far  from  82°  F.  From  February  to 
December,  1871,  of  the  98  Europeans  resident 
at  Free  Town,  24  died,  a  death  rate  far  ex- 
ceeding any  other  in  the  British  dominions. 
This  excessive  mortality,  however,  is  confined 
to  the  coast ;  the  mountain  villages,  only  8  or 
4  m.  inland  from  Free  Town,  are  described  as 
quite  salubrious.  The  land  breeze,  which  be- 
gins to  blow  in  the  evening,  comes  over  swampy 
ground  laden  with  malaria,  and  the  unwhole- 
some mists  cling  to  the  lower  terraces.  The 
soil  is  not  natur^ly  very  productive,  but  cassa- 
da,  cacao,  maize,  ginger,  ground  nuts,  Guinea 
com,  yams,  plantains,  sugar  cane,  and  fruits  are 
all  successfully  grown.  The  principal  exports 
are  palm  oil,  nuts,  hides,  and  timber ;  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  in  1871  was  £467,756, 
against  imports  to  the  amount  of  £805,849. 
In  the  same  year  411  vessels  of  110,646  tons 
were  entered  in  the  colony,  and  409  of  110,- 
919  tons  were  cleared.  The  established  edu- 
cational system  is  ineflScient.  The  colony  has 
two  bishops  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
there  are  100  Christian  ministers  of  all  denom- 
inations, many  of  the  most  intelligent  being 
natives;  but  the  Mohammedan  priests  from 
the  interior  have  achieved  tenfold  the  success 
of  the  Christian  missionaries  in  making  con- 
verts.   The  colonial  governor,  who  is  appoint- 


ed by  the  crown  and  is  officially  known  as  th« 
chief  administrator,  is  the  executive  of  all  the 
West  African  settlements.  He  is  assisted  by 
a  legislative  oonncU,  of  which  some  of  the 
members  are  pure  negroes.  The  revenue  in 
1871  was  £80,486,  ooUeoted  partly  by  import 
duties  on  spirits,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder, 
while  the  expenditure  amounted  to  £76,180. — 
The  settlement  was  originally  formed  in  1787 
by  Granville  Sharp  and  other  British  philan- 
thropists, with  the  view  of  providing  a  suit- 
able home  for  destitute  negroes  from  different 
parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  promoting  Afri- 
can civilization.  The  first  foreign  inhabitants 
were  destitute  negroes  from  London,  nearly 
600  in  number.  These  were  followed  in  1790 
by  more  than  1,000  freed  slaves  who  had  been 
collected  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1800  by  about  600 
maroons  from  Jamaica,  and  in  1819  by  a  dis- 
banded West  India  negro  regiment.  In  1807 
the  Sierra  Leone  company,  which  was  organ- 
ized by  Sharp,  Wilberforce,  and  others,  and 
had  previously  controlled  the  colony,  trans- 
ferred all  its  rights  to  the  British  government 
From  that  time  until  recent  years  the  popu- 
lation was  largely  augmented  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  negroes  taken  from  slave  ships  by 
vessels  of  the  British  navy. 

SIERKA  HiOKEi    See  Mbxioo,  vol.  xi.,  p.  465. 

SIEUU  HORENA.    See  Spaix. 

SIEUU  NEViSl.  See  Caufobnia,  Rooet 
MoOTTjAOTS,  and  Spain. 

SIE¥£s,  fiuuuiMl  Jos^h,  count,  better  known 
as  abb^,  a  French  statesman,  born  in  Frdjns, 
May  8,  1748,  died  in  Paris,  June  20,  1836. 
After  completing  his  studies  in  the  university 
of  Paris,  he  took  orders,  received  in  1776  a  can- 
onship  in  Brittany,  and  became  in  1784  vicar 
general  and  chancellor  of  the  bishop  of  Char- 
tres.  The  ministry  having  invited  French  wri- 
ters to  present  their  views  npon'the  summon- 
ing of  the  states  general,  he  almost  simultane- 
ously published  three  pamphlets :  Vuei  mr  let 
moyen»  cPexieutum  dont  let  repritentanU  dt  la 
Pranee  pourront  ditpoter  en  1789 ;  Euai  mr 
le*  priniligei,  a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the 
people;  and  QxCett  ee  que  le  tieri  itatt  The 
answer  to  this  question,  which  he  summed  up 
in  "the  nation,"  made  him  famous  as  the 
oracle  of  the  revolution.  He  was  elected  dep- 
uty to  the  states  general,  where  he  moved  that 
the  three  orders  should  immediately  meet  in 
general  assembly  to  verify  their  powers  in 
common;  and  the  privileged  orders  refusing 
to  comply  with  this  motion,  he  insisted  that 
the  third  should  declare  itself  the  "national 
assembly."  He  drew  np  the  oath  taken  by 
the  deputies,  June  20,  1789,  and  originated  the 
organization  of  the  national  guards  and  the 
division  of  France  into  departments.  In  his 
Aperpu  d'une  nouvelle  organitation  de  la  jut- 
tiee  et  de  la  police  en  France,  he  proposed  jury 
trial  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  assembly  in  1790. 
After  the  flight  of  the  king  to  Yarennes,  he 
vigorously  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
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public.  In  S«pt«mber,  1792,  he  took  hit  aeat 
in  the  convention,  being  elected  by  three  de- 
partments at  once.  On  the  trial  of  the  king, 
he  at  first  protested  against  the  unlawful  as- 
samption  of  powers  by  the  oonventiou;  bat 
yielding  to  the  majority,  he  aat  as  one  of  the 
jndgea,  and  silently  voted  for  death  without 
api>eal  to  the  people.  During  the  reign  of 
terror  he  gave  up  his  priesthood  and  pension, 
and  skilfnlly  avoided  attention,  but  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  regained  infloenca  among 
the  moderate  party.  He  moved  the  restora- 
tion of  the  surviving  Girondists  to  their  seats 
in  the  assembly,  and  had  a  large  share  in  the 
direction  of  foreign  policy.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  directorial  government  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  five  directors,  but  declined, 
cont«nting  himself  with  being  a  member  of 
the  council  of  600.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  him  in  1797.  In  1798 
he  went  as  minister  to  Berlin,  and  secored  the 
neutrality  of  Prussia.  In  Ifay,  1799,  he  suc- 
ceeded Rewbell  as  a  member  of  the  directory, 
of  which  he  soon  became  president.  After  the 
coup  d'etat  of  the  ISth  Brumaire,  of  which  he 
was  ODe  of  the  originators,  the  liberal  consti- 
tntion  prepared  by  him  was  altered  so  as  to 
suit  the  aspirations  of  the  first  consul ;  and 
while  Bonaparte  seized  upon  absolute  power, 
Siey^  after  having  been  one  of  the  provision- 
al consols,  had  to  content  himself  with  a  seat 
in  the  senate,  the  presidency  of  which  he  held 
for  a  while.  He  also  received  as  a  compensa- 
tion the  princely  estate  of  Crosne,  with  a  large 
income.  Although  he  figured  among  those  op- 
ponents whom  Bonaparte  styled  ideologists,  he 
was  afterward  made  a  count.  In  1814,  while 
absent  from  the  senate,  he,  through  Talley- 
rand's advice,  adhered  by  letter  to  such  mea- 
sures as  were  taken  by  that  body  against  the 
emperor,  bat  was  nevertheless  made  a  peer 
daring  uie  hundred  days.  He  however  stood 
aloof,  censored  the  "Additional  Act  to  the 
Constitation  of  the  Empire,"  and  appeared 
neither  at  the  meeting  in  the  Champ  ae  Mai 
nor  at  the  opening  of  the  chambers.  On  the 
second  retnrn  of  the  Bourbons,  he  sought  a 
refuge  at  Brussels.  After  the  revolution  of 
July,  1880,  he  returned  to  Paris.  One  volume 
of  his  collected  works,  edited  by  Cramer,  ap- 
peared in  1796. — See  6tud«  tur  Sieyi*,  by  E. 
de  B«aaverger  (Paris,  1851). 

SNISMIIKD,  emperor  of  Germany,  the  last  of 
the  Lozembarg  line,  bom  in  1868,  died  Dec.  9, 
1437.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.,  and  became  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, while  his  elder  brother  Wenceslas  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire  in  1378.  He  was  af- 
fianced to  Mary,  daughter  of  Louis  the  Great 
of  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  was  designated 
as  successor  in  both  kingdoms.  But  on  the 
death  of  Louis,  in  1382,  the  Poles  rejected 
bim,  while  an  adverse  party  in  Hungary  raised 
Charles  the  Little  of  Naples  to  the  throne. 
Charles  was  assassinated,  and  Sigismund,  hav- 
ing e^HJOsed  Mary,  waa  crowned  king  of  Hun- 


gary (1887).  He  fought  the  Turks,  waa  rout- 
ed by  Bajazet  at  Nicopolis  in  1396,  and  fled 
to  Greece ;  and  when  after  several  years  he  re- 
turned to  Hungary,  he  had  to  contend  against 
a  new  rival,  Lailisias  of  Naples,  who  finally 
withdrew  in  1408.  In  140U  the  incapable  em- 
peror Wenceslas  had  been  deposed  and  luc- 
oeeded  by  Rupert  of  the  Palatinate,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1410  Sigibmund  and 
his  cousin  Jodocos  of  Moravia  contested  the 
imperial  crown.  The  electors  were  at  first 
divided,  but  on  the  death  of  Jodocns  in  141 1 
Sigismund  was  elected.  He  called  a  general 
council  at  Constance,  violated  the  safe-con- 
duct accorded  to  Huss,  and  provoked  the  great 
Hussite  war.  He  succeeded  Wenceslas  in  Bo- 
hemia, received  the  Lombard  crown  in  1481, 
and  waa  crowned  at  Rome  in  1483.  He  waa 
succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Albert  II.  of 
Hapsburg. 

SKHSnillD  L,  IL;  and  m.,  kings  of  Poland. 
See  PoLun),  vol.  siiL,  pp.  64fi-'6. 

aCMABIRCEII.    See  HuHEiizoLLBiiK. 

aCKiL  SanCE.  organized  signal  services 
existed  in  armies  from  very  early  periods. 
Polybius  (about  200  B.  C.)  mentions  the  won- 
derful skill  acquired  by  the  signal  corps  of  his 
day.  In  later  years  semaphores  were  used 
with  armies,  and  codes  of  nag  signals  became 
common  for  fleets.  The  invention  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  greatly  developed  organizations 
of  this  description.  Telegrapiiic  corps  are 
now  attached  to  many  armies,  and  field  bignals 
are  widely  used.  Messages  of  any  descriptiun, 
and  in  words  or  characters  of  any  language, 
can  be  sent  by  signals,  by  day  or  night,  as  far 
as  one  man  can  by  telescopes  or  other  means 
be  made  visible  to  another.  The  apparatus 
can  easily  be  carried  in  the  hand  on  horseback 
or  on  foot.  To  transmit  any  message  by  the 
use  of  portable  signal  apparatus,  a  distance 
of  10  m.  would  be  now  considered  easy. 
Ranges  of  from  16  to  20  m.  are  often  reached 
in  ordinarily  clear  weather ;  and  on  the  west- 
ern prairies  messages  have  been  transmitted  SO 
m.  by  flags.  In  time  of  war  systems  of  reports 
are  sometimes  organized  to  cover  extensive 
sections  of  territory.  In  some  instances  com- 
munication can  be  had  from  stations  on  ele- 
vated points  over  the  heads  of  an  enemy. — 
The  signal  service  of  the  United  States  army 
is  equipped  to  maintain  commnnicatiou  by 
signals,  by  telegraph,  or  by  semaphores,  be- 
tween ofBcers  or  the  different  portions  of  an 
army  or  armies,  or  between  armies  and  fleets. 
In  time  of  peace  it  transmits  intelligence  in 
reference  to  storms  or  approaching  weather 
changes  by  the  display  of  Bignals  of  warning, 
and  by  reports  at  the  different  cities  and  ports  ■ 
of  the  United  States.  Maps  showing  the 
weather  conditions  are  exhibited  at  board  of 
trade  rooms,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  oth- 
er places  of  resort.  Bulletins  of  data  are  also 
prominently  displayed,  and  are  furnished  with- 
out expense  to  leading  newspapers.  Signal 
stations  are  established  also  in  connection  with 
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life-8avin|f  stations,  which  are  connected  by 
telegraph,  and,  in  addition  to  displaying  storm 
signals  and  making  the  regular  meteorological 
reports,  are  required  to  make  special  reports 
upon  tempests  at  sea,  the  sea  swell,  currents, 
temperatures,  &c.  They  also  summon  assis- 
tance to  vessels  in  distress,  either  from  neigh- 
boring life-saving  stations  or  from  the  nearest 
port.  Stations  for  river  reports,  to  give  notice 
of  dangerous  floods  or  conditions  of  the  rivers 
afEeoti^  navigation,  are  established  npon  the 
courses  of  the  great  interior  rivers.  The  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  signal  service  are  instructed 
for  the  different  branches  of  the  service  at  the 
signal  school  of  instruction  at  Fort  Whipple, 
Va.,  and  at  the  central  office  in  Washington. 
They  are  taught  the  use  of  meteorologic^  in- 
struments, the  modes  of  observing,  and  the 
forms  and  duties  required  at  stations  of  obser- 
vation, and  for  the  display  of  storm  signals. 
The  force  is  also  drilled  \rith  arms  and  in  the 
usual  duties  of  soldiers.  The  field  telegraph 
trains  of  the  signal  service  ore  organized  for 
use  with  armies,  and  are  managed  by  soldiers 
who  are  drilled  to  march  with,  manceuvre, 
work,  and  protect  them.  The  trains  carry 
light  or  field  telegraph  lines,  which  can  be  very 
quickly  erected  or  run  out  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  miles  an  hour.  They  can  be  put  in 
use  for  any  distance,  and  as  rapidly  taken  down, 
repacked,  and  marched  oS  with  the  detach- 
ment to  be  used  elsewhere. — For  the  duties 
of  the  observation  of  storms,  and  for  the  dis- 
play of  storm  signals,  all  stations  communicate 
directly  with  the  signal  office  in  Washington 
over  telegraphic  circuits  arranged  with  the 
different  telegraph  companies,  or  connecting 
with  the  office  at  fixed  hours  each  day  and 
night.  Each  station  is  supplied  with  the  fol- 
lowing instruments :  barometer,  thermometer, 
maximum  thermometer,  minimnm  thermome- 
ter, Robinson's  anemometer  with  electrical  at- 
tachment and  self-registering  apparatus,  hy- 
grometer, wind  vane,  rain  gauge,  and,  on 
stations  located  on  rivers,  lakes,  or  seacoast, 
thermometers  designed  for  taking  the  temper- 
ature of  water  at  different  depths.  The  read- 
ings of  these  instruments,  made  three  times 
a  day  at  fixed  hours,  are  reported  to  the  cen- 
tral office  in  cipher.  The  stations  at  which 
cautionary  signals  are  displayed  arc  equipped 
with  flags  and  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the 
cautionary  day  or  night  signal.  These  stations 
ttre  established  (with  the  exception  of  those 
in  the  principal  cities)  solely  with  reference  to 
the  importance  of  their  position  for  meteoric 
observations.  Three  graphic  charts  are  pre- 
^  pared  at  the  central  office  on  the  receipt  of 
each  report,  as  follows :  1.  A  chart  of  baro- 
metric pressures,  temperatures,  and  winds,  to- 
gether with  the  wind  velocities  at  the  differ- 
ent stations,  and  the  precipitation  occurring ; 
it  exhibits  the  barometric  pressures  and  the 
temperatures  in  their  relation  to  districts  and 
to  each  other  by  a  system  of  isobaric  and  iso- 
thermal lines,  and  the  wind  directions  by  ar- 


rows at  the  different  stations.  2.  A  chart  of 
the  cloud  conditions  prevailing  over  the  Uni- 
ted States,  on  which  the  different  varieties  and 
amount  of  clouds  visible  at  the  different  sta- 
tions appear  by  symbols ;  on  this  chart  is  also 
indicated  the  weather  as  reported  at  each  sta- 
tion, the  direction  and  movement  of  upper  and 
lower  clouds,  and  each  morning  the  minimum 
temperature  of  the  preceding  night,  in  relation 
to  districts  of  territory.  8.  A  chart  showing 
the  relative  humidities  over  territorial  districts, 
with  the  temperature  at  the  several  stations; 
this  enables  studies  to  be  made  for  territorial 
sections,  the  difficulties  attending  the  study  of 
observations  of  this  character  being  obviated 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  by  the  intercor- 
rections  of  the  stations  among  themselves,  and 
by  the  great  extent  of  the  regions  over  which 
the  readinffi  are  simultaneously  made.  In  the 
study  of  wie  charts  for  the  reports,  the  well 
known  rules  and  generalizations  established  by 
the  experience  of  meteorologists  are  used.  The 
published  office  report,  based  upon  each  gen- 
eral report  of  observations,  consists  of  a  synop- 
sis of  the  meteoric  conditions  existing  over 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  report,  and  a  statement  of  the  changes 
likely  to  occur  within  the  next  24  hours.  For 
the  purposes  of  convenient  etudy  and  of  con- 
densed description,  the  territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  districts. 
The  reports' from  the  stations,  extending  over 
territory  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  capes  of  Florida  into 
British  America,  are  not  unfreqnently  concen- 
trated at  the  central  office  in  the  space  of  46 
minutes.  In  military  lines  connecting  frontier 
posts  and  lines  connecting  life-saving  stations 
upon  the  seacoast,  the  telegraphic  duties  are 
performed  by  the  men  of  the  signal  service. 
The  reports  are  those  of  readings  of  the  dif- 
ferent meteorological  instruments  made  as 
nearly  simultaneously  as  possible.  The  re- 
ports, made  simultaneously  from  all  the  sta- 
tions and  received  at  the  central  office  thrice 
dmly,  at  intervals  of  about  eight  hours,  are  at 
once  entered  graphically  upon  synoptic  charts 
(the  weather  maps),  and  from  the  study  of 
these  charts  a  deduction  is  had  as  to  probable 
weather  changes  within  the  ensuing  24  hoars. 
This  deduction  is  furnished  to  the  press  and 
is  telegraphed  to  21  centres  of  distribution,  to 
be  there  published  and  distributed  in  bulletin 
form  for  the  use  of  farmers.  The  bulletins 
are  displayed  at  post  offices  in  numerous  vil- 
lages in  the  agricultural  districts.  In  the  case 
of  serious  storms  noticed  as  approaching  the. 
lakes,  or  threatening  any  part  of  the  seacoast, 
cautionary  signals  are  ordered  from  the  cen- 
tral office  to  be  displayed  at  the  different  lake 
and  sea  ports  and  npon  the  coasts,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  mariners.  The  fortunate  position  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  its  great 
extent  enable  a  service  of  this  kind  to  be  con- 
ducted with  especial  advantage.  The  move- 
ments of  the  storms  over  the  continent  can  be 
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traced  opon  the  charts  from  report  to  report, 
and  the  direction  and  rate  of  their  progreea 
together  with  their  intensity  be  noted  in  time 
to  gire  warning  of  their  approach.  Floods 
oocorring  apon  the  western  rivers  can  be 
traced  sometimes  from  the  fall  of  rain  with- 
in the  respective  watersheds,  and  along  the 
courses  of  the  different  confluent  streams,  un- 
til culminating  in  the  dangerous  flood  of  the 
principal  river.  In  nearly  the  same  manner 
that  storms  can  b«  traced  upon  the  charts, 
approaching  changes  of  temperature  and  rain- 
UH  are  foreseen,  uid  notice  u  frequently  given 
in  time  to  prevent  injury  to  agncnltnral  and 
other  interests.  In  the  analyses  of  the  official 
deductions  of  the  office,  or  the  "probabili- 
ties," the  percentage  of  verifications  is  found 
to  have  been  as  follows:  1872,  76-8  per  cent. ; 
1873,  77-6  per  cent. ;  1874,  844  per  cent  The 
cautionary  signal  is  a  red  flag  with  a  black 
centre  by  day,  and  a  red  light  by  night.  This 
signal  indicates  a  probability  of  stormy  or  dan- 
gerous weather  for  the  port  or  place  at  which 
it  is  displayed,  or  in  that  vicinity.  WhUe 
atorms  of  limited  extent,  such  as  squalls,  tor- 
nadoes, Ac,  may  spring  up  suddenly  or  pass 
between  stations  in  such  a  way  tixat  their 
coming  or  courses  cannot  be  foreseen,  exten- 
sive and  well  defined  disturbances  can  as  a 
rule  be  readily  traced  in  time  to  forewarn  the 
coasts  or  districts  threatened.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  chiefs  of  meteoro- 
logical aerviees  in  Europe,  in  accordance  with 
the  rec<Mxmiendation  of  the  Vienna  conference 
of  meteorologists  (1878),  providing  for  the  ex- 
chang«  daily  of  one  report  taken  at  the  same 
instant  over  all  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  nearly  all  Europe,  extending  through 
Bosaian  Asia  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Africa.  These  exchanges 
are  made  every  15  days  by  mail  Besides  the 
daily  bulletins  and  weather  maps,  the  signal 
office  publishes  a  weekly  review  of  the  weather 
which  is  furnished  to  the  press,  and  a  monthly 
review,  accompanied  with  charts  showing  the 
isobario  and  isothermal  lines,  the  prevailing 
winds,  the  tracks  of  low  barometer,  and  a  pre- 
dpitation  chart  for  the  month. 

SHiVAtS,  Ftg.  See  Liohthodsk,  voL  x.,  p. 
467. 

SWStMA  KsnL  Ifaval  signals  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  die  classical  writers,  and  recent 
investigation  has  discovered  the  fact  that  the 
system  which  prevailed  during  the  naval  su- 
premacy of  Oreece  and  Carthage  bore  a  stri- 
king resemblance  to  our  present  army  code, 
invented  by  Gen.  A.  J.  Myer,  U.  8.  A.  Sig- 
nal flags  began  to  be  used  in  the  English  navy 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or  perhaps  a  little 
earlier.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  their  use 
was  somewhat  systematized,  and  in  1790  or 
thereabouts,  under  Earl  Howe  and  Eempen- 
felt,  a  regular  code  of  day  and  night  signals 
was  perfected.  Besides  flags  during  the  last 
eentnry,  arbitrary  signs  were  tised  as  signals, 
which  were  well  known  to  all  seafaring  peo- 


ple. Theiignal  to  unmoor  ship,  for  example, 
was  the  loosing  of  the  maintopsail ;  that  to 
prepare  for  sailing  was  loosing  the  foretopsail 
and  firing  one  gun.  In  generu  there  are  tnree 
classes  of  signals :  those  for  the  day,  made  by 
square  fiags  and  triangular  pennants  variously 
colored  of  red,  blue,  white,  and  yellow ;  night 
signals,  made  with  colored  lights,  rockets,  &c. ; 
and  fog  signals  made  by  steam  whistles,  fog 
horns,  bells,  or  guns.  By  means  of  the  "  In- 
ternational Code  of  Signals  for  the  use  of  all 
Nations."  all  maritime  countries  use  the  same 
kind  of  signal  flags,  and  having  the  signal 
book  of  each  country  printed  in  its  own  lan- 
guage, ships  of  different  nationalities  commu- 
nicate as  readily  with  each  other  as  ships  sail- 
ing under  the  same  flag.  In  most  systems  the 
signal  flags  represent  the  numerals  from  1  to 
10,  and  in  the  signal  book,  corresponding  to 
the  numbers  from  1  up  to  several  thousand, 
are  words  and  phrases  most  likely  to  be  used 
by  ships.  But  m  the  code  just  referred  to  the 
consonants  of  the  alphabet  were  used  in  pref- 
erraice  to  nnmerala,  by  which  means  it  was 
found  that  with  18  flags  more  than  78,000  dis- 
tinct signals  could  be  made  without  displaying 
more  than  four  fiags  at  a  time.  The  number 
of  flags  and  their  position  are  also  significant. 
Thus,  when  but  two  fiags  are  shown,  "  danger  " 
or  "  urgency  "  is  implied.  If  in  a  signal  con- 
sisting of  two  fiags  a  borgee  (a  swallow-tail 
fiag)  is  uppermost,  it  is  known  at  once  to  be 
on  "  attention  "  signal.  If  a  pennant  is  upper- 
most, it  is  a  compass  signal.  A  sooare  flag 
above  indicates  an  "urgent"  signal.  Three 
flags  in  one  hoist  express  "latitude,  longitude, 
time,"  and  all  ordinary  signals  required  for 
communications.  Four  flags  indicate  geograph- 
ical signals.  The  flags  representing  the  alpna- 
bet  are  for  spelling  out  words  not  found  in  the 
vocabulary.  With  a  pennant  above,  the  name 
of  a  ship  of  war  is  mdicated ;  with  a  square 
flag  uppermost,  that  of  a  merchant  vessel. 
Observing,  then,  the  colors  of  each  flag,  we 
seek  in  the  signal  book  the  same  combination 
of  letters  and  the  corresponding  message.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  tliat  on  the  meeting 
of  two  ships  at  sea  one  is  observed  to  hoist 
two  flags.  We  know  at  once  it  is  an  urgent 
signal,  and  on  closer  examination  find  the  up- 
per one  divided  vertically,  in  white  and  red, 
the  lower  one  a  red  burgee.  The  upper  flag 
represents  the  letter  H,  the  lower  one  the  let- 
ter B.  The  combination  H  B  in  the  signal 
book  stands  opposite  the  sentence,  "  Want  im- 
mediate assistance."  Thereupon  the  second 
ship  hoists  a  white  and  red  vertical  flag  (H), 
and  beneath  a  red  pennant  with  white  ball  in 
centre  (F).  H  F  in  the  signal  book  corresponds 
to  the  sentence,  "  We  are  coming  to  your  as- 
sistance." As  each  ship  has  a  signal  book 
printed  in  the  language  of  its  country,  this 
code  furnishes  a  kind  of  universal  language. 
If  the  ship  first  mentioned  had  found  herself 
on  a  strange  coast,  she  might  have  made  the 
same  signal  to  a  shore  station,  and  received 
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the  friendly  aid  of  a  life  boat.  Snonld  the 
distance  between  two  points  be  too  great  to 
diBtingnish  colors,  the  shape  alone  indicates 
the  value  of  the  signal,  for  which  purpose  a 
ball,  a  long  pennant,  and  a  square  flag  are 
used,  known  as  "distance  signals."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  each  national  marine  has  a 
system  of  signals  adapted  to  its  own  partioalar 
wants,  not  only  for  holding  free  communica- 
tion among  the  ships  of  a  fleet,  the  transmit- 
ting of  orders,  conveying  of  intelligence,  &c., 
bnt  to  enable  the  commander-in-^ef  of  a 
naval  force  to  signal  orders  to  his  ships  for  the 
various  evolntions  of  naval  tactics.  A  com- 
plete naval  signal  book  comprehends  therefore 
a  system  of  evolutionary  tactics.  For  night 
signals,  red,  green,  and  white  lights  are  used 
to  represent  those  colors  in  the  flags  of  the 
day  signals,  the  green  light  taking  the  place  of 
the  blue  bunting.  The  night  signals  known  as 
the  "  Ooston  lights"  are  the  best  in  use. — The 
greatest  improvement  of  recent  times  in  sig- 
nalling is  that  made  by  Gen.  A.  J.  Myer,  al- 
ready  referred  to.  For  its  perfect  simplicity 
and  comprehensiveness  it  is  now  considered 
indispensable  to  both  branches  of  the  public 
service.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  repre- 
sented by  combinations  of  the  numerals  1  and 
2  for  spelling  the  words  of  a  message.  Each 
word  is  punctuated  by  a  comma  represented 
by  the  numeral  8 ;  1,  2,  and  3  being  repre- 
sented by  arbitrary  signs.  A,  for  instance,  is 
represented  by  2-2,  B  by  2-1-1-2,  0  by  1-2-1, 
&c. ;  8  indicates  the  end  of  a  word,  3-3  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  and  8-3-8  the  end  of  the 
message.  There  are  also  abbreviations.  The 
signals  commonly  used  to  represent  these  num- 
bers are  as  follows :  The  signalman,  facing  his 
correspondent,  waves  a  flag  (at  night  a  light- 
ed torch)  to  his  right  to  indicate  1,  bringing 
his  flag  to  a  rest  in  a  vertical  position ;  to  the 
left  to  denote  2 ;  and  to  his  front  for  8.  By 
waving  his  flag  or  torch  to  his  right  and  left 
he  spells  out  the  words  of  his  message,  using 
frequent  abbreviations,  so  that  two  expert 
signalmen  may  transmit  long  communications 
with  great  rapidity  and  exactness. 

SIOOIJRHET,  L|iUa  EmkUkj,  an  American  au- 
thoress, born  in  Norwich,  Oonn.,  Sept.  1, 1791, 
died  in  Hartford,  June  10, 1865.  In  1814  she 
opened  a  private  school  in  Hartford,  and  in 
1816  published  "Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and 
Verse."  In  1819  she  married  Oharles  Sigonr- 
ney,  a  merchant  of  Hartford.  In  1840  she 
visited  Europe,  and  recorded  her  reminiscences 
in  "Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands" 
(1842).  She  published  nearly  60  volumes  of 
poems,  prose,  and  selections.  Among  her 
works  are :  "  Letters  to  Young  Ladies  "  (1883) ; 
"  Pocahontas,  and  other  Poems  "  (1841) ;  "  Past 
Meridian"  (1854);  "The  Man  of  Uz,  and  oth- 
er Poems"  (1862);  and  her  autobiography, 
posthumously  published  under  the  title  "  Let- 
ters of  Life"  (New  York,  1866). 

SlflPiaiZA  T  CWNfiMA,  Cailos  it,  a  Mexican 
scholar,  bom  in  Mexico  in  1646,  died  there. 


SIKHS 

Ang.  22,  1700.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mexico,  and  taught  astronomy  and 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  that  city  for 
20  years.  King  Charles  II.  of  Spain  created 
him  royal  cosmographer  and  mathematician. 
He  had  several  discussions  on  the  nature  of 
comets  with  Father  Kuhn,  the  colonizer  of 
California,  and  wrote  histories  of  Texas  and 
the  Chichimeoas,  an  aooount  of  the  recovery  of 
New  Mexico  after  the  revolt  of  1680,  and  a 
history  of  the  univernty  of  Mexico.  With 
Juan  de  Alva  Ixtlixoohitl  he  prepared  several 
treatises  on  Mexican  antiquities  and  early 
American  history,  which  perished  with  hia 
library  in  the  great  fire  of  June,  1692.  He 
was  director  of  the  military  school  of  Mexico 
for  several  years,  and  in  1698  was  appointed 
to  accompany  the  expedition  of  Andr6s  de  P6b 
against  the  French  settlements  in  the  guU  of 
Mexico.  He  planned  the  fortifications  of  Pen- 
sacola,  and  soon  afterward  published  maps  of 
the  bays  of  Pensacola  (Santa  Maria  de  Galve) 
and  Mobile,  and  of  the  Rio  de  la  Polizada  or 
Mississippi.  His  name  was  subsequently  given 
to  one  extremity  of  Santa  Rosa  island  and  to 
the  fort  erected  there.  He  entered  the  society 
of  Jesus  in  1698.  His  principal  works  are: 
Ver  Ijidieum,  Poema  saero-epieum  (8vo,  Mexi- 
co, 1668;  4to,  1680);  E»po»itio  Pkilotophiea 
advernu  Oometai  n681) ;  Triumphut  Parthe- 
nieu*  (4to,  1684);  Libra  Attronomiea  et  Pkilo- 
tophiea (1690);  lT\fortunia  Alfonti  Eamiret 
eireum  per  Orhem  eunti*  (1693) ;  Mereuriut 
colaru  «t  Novum  Merieum  rettauratum  pra  «« 
fvrent  (1693) ;  Deteriptio  8invi  Saneta  Maria 
de  Qahe  (1693) ;  and  a  topography  of  Mexico 
and  its  neighborhood,  enlarged  and  republished 
by  Alzate  in  1786. 

SnON,  a  name  applied  by  some  geographers 
to  die  Sir  Darya  or  J axartes.    (See  Jaxabtbs.) 

SIKffi  (Hind,  tihh,  a  disciple),  a  people  of 
India,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  Punjaub.  They 
were  originally  a  religious  sect,  the  founder 
of  which  was  Nanak,  a  Hindoo  of  the  warrior 
caste,  bom  in  1469  near  Lahore,  who  was  a 
deist,  advocating  the  worship  of  God  without 
regard  to  form  as  an  essential,  universal  tol- 
eration, and  a  fusion  of  Brahmanism  and  Mo- 
hammedanism, on  the  basis  of  a  pure  mono- 
theism and  of  human  brotherhood.  He  died 
in  1639,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Angad, 
who  wrote  commentaries  upon  his  father's  sys- 
tem, which  underwent  considerable  change  at 
the  hands  of  his  successors  Amardas  and  Ram- 
das.  Arjoon,  the  son  of  Ramdas,  compiled  the| 
Sikh  doctrines  in  a  volume  called  Adi-Qranth, 
established  himself  at  Amritsir  in  1681,  and 
organized  his  followers,  who  had  hitherto  been 
only  a  religious  community,  into  a  confedera- 
tion possessing  also  a  political  character,  of 
which  he  became  the  sole  chief.  As  the  Sikhs 
rejected  alike  the  Koran  and  the  Vedas,  they 
drew  down  upon  themselves  the  hatred  both 
of  Moslems  and  Brahmans;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  peaceable  increase  of  the  sect  up  to 
that  period,  Arjoon  was  imprisoned  by  the 
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KnmlmAn  goTemment,  tortured,  and  put  to 
death  in  1606.  His  son,  Har  Govind,  to  avenge 
his  death,  led  the  Sikhs  against  their  Moham- 
iD«d«n  foes;  but  they  were  driven  from  the 
re^on  which  they  occupied  abont  Lahore,  and 
forced  to  find  refuge  in  the  moontains  in  the 
north.  In  1675  Guru  Govind,  a  grandson  of 
Hw  Govind,  became  their  tenth  theocratic 
chief,  gave  them  a  code  of  laws,  and  organized 
them  as  a  state.  He  added  to  their  sacred 
books  by  writing  the  biographies  of  his  nine 
predecessors.  He  abolished  caste,  established 
■bsolote  equality,  and  introdnoed  a  pecoliar 
dress,  such  as  tiie  wearing  of  blue,  peculiar 
customs,  soch  as  allowing  the  hair  and  beard 
to  grow  long  and  uncut,  and  peculiar  require- 
ments, such  as  that  every  man  should  be  a 
soldier  and  always  carry  steel.  He  recom- 
menced the  struggle  against  the  Mogul  em- 
perors, but  without  avail, 'and  was  defeated 
and  finally  murdered  by  a  private  enemy.  His 
suooessor,  a  chief  named  Banda,  renewed  the 
contest  early  in  the  18th  century,  devastating 
the  eastern  Pnnjanb  and  Sirhind  with  such  suc- 
cess that  Bahadoor  Shah  himseU  took  the  field 
against  the  Sikhs,  and  partially  repressed  their 
rising  power.  In  1716  they  were  overwhelm- 
ingly d^eated  and  almost  annihilated.  Their 
religions  fervor  decreased,  and  for  many  years 
they  did  not  recover  from  this  blow ;  but  they 
finallj  united  their  roving  bands  and  drove 
the  Afghans  from  the  Pnnjaub  in  1764.  For 
the  fdlowing  80  years  they  were  divided  into 
18  small  confederations,  called  mitalt,  which 
wen  governed  by  tirdan  or  petty  chiefs,  of 
whom  Uaha  Singh  was  the  most  powerful. 
After  his  death  in  1794,  his  son  Runjeet  Singh 
brought  the  other  sirdars  into  subjection,  and 
reduced  the  Panjaub  to  his  sway.  (See  Rim- 
Jirr  Snt'OH.)  When  this  distinguished  Sikh 
cUeftan  died,  in  1839,  his  dominions,  known 
•8  the  kingdom  of  Lahore,  included  all  the 
principal  Sikh  states  except  those  E.  of  the 
Sutiej.  They  soon  fell  into  anarchy,  the  pow- 
er of  the  army  became  supreme,  and  war  with 
the  En^ish  broke  ont  in  1846.  Battles  were 
fought  and  victories  won  by  the  British,  un- 
der Sir  Hugh  Gongh,  at  Moodkee,  Dec.  18 ; 
•t  Ferowshah,  Dec.  21  and  22;  at  Aliwal, 
Jan.  28,  1846;  and  finally  at  Sobraon,  Feb. 
10,  where  the  Sikhs  lost  10,000  men.  The 
eontset  then  terminated  in  a  treaty  by  which 
the  greater  part  of  their  territory  and  almost 
their  entire  government  was  ceded  to  the  East 
India  company.  This  treaty  soon  led  to  new 
compKeationa,  and  to  a  second  war  between 
the  British  and  the  Sikhs,  beginning  in  1848. 
Mooltan  was  invested  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  and  taken  in  January,  1849 ;  but  the 
Britisb,  under  Gon^h,  were  repulsed  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  disastrous  defeat  at  the  battle 
of  CfaHlianwallah,  Jan.  18,  when  they  lost 
8,446  killed  and  wounded.  A  subsequent  vio- 
t«7  at  Gnzerat,  in  February,  concluded  the 
*«r;  the  Sikh  axray  surrendered,  and  the  Pnn- 
jnb  wag  incorporated  into  the  British  domin- 


ions. The  only  portion  of  the  Sikh  territories 
remaining  independent  is  comprised  in  the  nine 
small  states  of  Sirhind.  The  Sikhs  were  faith- 
ful troops  during  the  sepoy  mutiny  of  18fi7, 
and  aided  materially  in  its  suppression. — In 
1868  the  number  of  Sikhs  ia  British  India  was 
officially  stated  at  1,129,819.  Their  ethnologi- 
cal affinities  are  witb  the  Jats.  In  spite  of  the 
destruction  of  their  commonwealth,  they  main- 
tain their  national  characteristics,  being  tall, 
thin,  dark,  and  active,  excellent  soldiers  and 
horsemen,  frank,  sociable,  and  pleasure-loving. 
Amritsir  is  their  spiritual  capital. 

SIKKIM,  a  native  state  of  British  India,  on 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Himalaya  range,  bounded 
N.  by  Thibet,  E.  by  Bhotan,  S.  by  Bengal,  and 
W.  by  Nepaul,  between  lat.  27°  and  28*  10' 
K.,  and  Ion.  88°  and  89°  E. ;  area,  9,544  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  7,000,  principally  mountaineers. 
The  surface  consists  of  a  series  of  ranges  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  which  on  the  south 
rise  abruptly  from  the  plains  to  the  height  of 
from  6,000  to  10,000  ft.,  and  increase  toward 
the  north  and  northwest,  where  Kintchinjun- 
ga,  long  believed  to  be  the  loftiest  point  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  attains  a  height  of 
more  than  28,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
mountains  are  separated  by  precipitous  ra- 
vines, nowhere  wide  enough  to  form  plains. 
The  drainage  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Gan- 
ges, toward  which  it  flows  by  the  Teesta,  which 
rises  in  Thibet,  and  pursues  a  winding  course 
through  Sikkim.  The  mountains  are  covered 
with  vegetation  to  the  height  of  12,000  ft., 
and  at  the  lower  levels  it  is  often  very  luxuri- 
ant Sikkim  abounds  in  fine  timber,  produ- 
cing oak,  walnut,  chestnut,  and  cherry  at  ele- 
vations of  from  6,000  to  8,000  ft.,  and  sanl  and 
sissoo  further  down.  Copper  is  the  chief  min- 
eral product.  The  soil  consists  mostly  of  a 
rich  black  mould ;  and  the  principal  crops  are 
millet,  maize,  and  rice,  the  last  of  which  has 
been  cultivated  to  the  height  of  8,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  have 
Mongolian  features,  and  speak  a  Thibetan  dia- 
lect.— ^The  Gorkhas  conquered  Sikkim  in  1789, 
and  it  became  tributary  to  them ;  but  during 
the  Nepaul  war  of  1814  the  rajah  cooperated 
with  the  British,  and  in  1817,  after  peace  was 
concluded,  his  independence  was  guaranteed, 
and  his  dominions  were  increased  by  the  grant 
of  certain  tracts  of  Nepaulese  territory.  In 
1886  the  rajah  ceded  Darjeeling  to  the  Brit- 
ish, for  an  annual  grant  of  £800,  subsequently 
increased  to  £600.  In  1849  he  countenanced 
some. outrages  on  British  subjects,  which  led 
to  a  temporary  forfeiture  of  this  allowance, 
and  a  further  loss  of  territory.  In  1861  he 
opened  his  dominions  to  British  trade  without 
restriction,  and  in  1872  his  allowance  was  in- 
creased to  £1,200.    His  capital  is  Tumloong. 

HLinilS,  in  Greek  and  Soman  mythology,  a 
satyr  prominent  in  the  retinue  of  Bacchus. 
He  is  differently  called  the  son  of  Mercury 
and  of  Pan,  and  is  represented  as  a  jovial  old 
man  with  a  bald  head,  a  pair  of  goat's  ears, 
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and  a  fat,  sensnal  face,  alwajs  intoxicated,  and 
either  inoanted  upon  an  ass  or  carried  by  sa- 
tjTs.  In  the  contest  with  the  giants  Baochns 
was  assisted  by  Silenns,  who  slew  Enceladas. 
Silenas  is  also  represented  as  an  inspired 
prophet,  ted  a  sage  who  despised  the  gifts  of 
fortane.  When  he  was  drank  and  asleep,  any 
one  could  compel  him  to  prophesy  by  sur- 
rounding him  with  a  garland  or  chain  of  flow- 
ers. There  was  a  temple  sacred  to  him  at 
Elis.  Several  poems  and  works  of  plastic  art 
introduced  more  than  one  Silenas  at  a  time, 
representing  the  older  satyrs. 

SILEBLI  (Ger.  Sehletien),  AhMib,  a  duohy 
comprising  that  part  of  Silesia  which  remained 
to  the  house  of  Austria  after  the  peace  of  1763, 
bounded  by  Prussian  Silesia,  Galicia,  Hungary, 
and  Moravia;  area,  1,988  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1874, 
644,469,  of  whom  about  14  per  cent,  were  Prot- 
esttmts,  1  per  cent.  Jews,  and  the  remainder 
Roman  Catholics.  Fully  one  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  Germans,  29  per  cent.  Poles,  and 
over  19  per  cent.  Czechs.  The  Carpathian 
mountains  pass  through  it  in  the  southeast, 
and  the  Moravian  in  the  northwest,  and  it  is 
watered  by  the  upper  Oder,  the  Vistula,  which 
rises  in  the  province,  and  other  rivers.  About 
one  third  of  the  territory  is  covered  with  for- 
ests. It  is  one  of  the  most  important  grazing 
provinces  of  Austria.  The  mining  and  weav- 
ing indostries  are  important.  Before  1849  it 
formed  with  Moravia  a  single  administrative 
province,  and  then  became  a  separate  crown 
land  under  the  nune  of  the  duohy  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Silesia.  Until  1866  it  was  one  of 
the  11  Austrian  states  belonging  to  the  Ger- 
man confederation,  and  since  1867  it  has  been 
one  of  the  14  Cisleitban  provinces  represent- 
ed in  the  Reiobsrath.  The  principal  towns 
are  Troppan,  the  capital,  Tescben,  Bielitz,  ahd 
Jfigemaorf. 

SILE8U,  Pmaiai,  the  S.  E.  province  of  Prus- 
sia, bounded  N.  by  Brandenburg  and  Posen,  £. 
by  Russian  Poland  and  Austrian  Galicia,  S.  by 
Austrian  Silesia  and  Moravia,  and  S.  W.  and  W. 
by  Bohemia,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the 
Pmssian  province  of  Saxony ;  area,  16,666  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1871,  8,707,167,  of  whom  1,760,- 
841  belonged  to  the  Evangelical  church,  1,896,- 
186  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  46,629  Jews. 
It  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Breslau,  Lieg- 
nitz,  and  Oppeln.  It  is  separated  from  the 
Anstrian  dominions  by  the  Sudetio  chain  of 
mountains,  which  consist  of  lo^  well  wooded 
ridges  with  isolated  peaks.  There  are  two 
principal  groups,  the  Kiesedgebirge  in  the  N. 
W.  part  of  the  range  and  the  Glatz  mountains 
in  the  opposite  direction;  the  most  elevated 
peak  of  the  former,  the  Schneekoppe,  is  up- 
ward of  6,000  ft.  high,  and  of  the  latter,  the 
Great  Sohneeberg,  nearly  6,000  ft.  There  are 
fertile  valleys  of  considerable  extent.  The 
Oder  flows  through  the  province  in  a  general 
N.  W.  direction,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions,  that  on  the  left  of  the  river 
being  moontainous,  and  that  on  the  right  flat. 


This  level  portion  is  sandy,  with  extensive 
tracts  of  heath  and  stagnant  pools.  A  small 
portion  of  the  S.  £.  corner  is  drtuned  by  the 
apper  coarse  of  the  Vistula.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  Silesia  is  confined  principally  to  the 
apper  or  S.  £.  part  of  the  province.  Gold 
and  silver  are  procured  in  small  quantities; 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are  foondj  and  coal  and 
iron  are  abundant.  Quarries  of  limestone,  mar- 
ble, and  sandstone  are  worked.  Large  num- 
bers of  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised,  tiae  wool 
of  Silesia  being  of  superior  quality,  and  form- 
ing next  to  linen  the  chief  export.  The  prin- 
cipal .manufactures  are  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollens,  iron,  p^>er,  leather,  glass,  poroehun, 
castings,  and  sheet  iron.  Among  the  principal 
towns,  besides  Breelan,  the  capital,  are  Glogau, 
Liegnitz,  Oppeln,  and  the  fortresses  Sohweid- 
nitz,  Neisse,  Glatz,  and  Kosel. — Silesia  became 
subject  to  Poland  in  the  10th  century,  and  in 
1163  it  was  ruled  by  three  independent  Polish 
princes.  It  was  afterward  subdivided  into 
numerous  petty  states,  which  in  detail  b<>4ame 
tributary  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  fell  to 
Austria  in  1626.  The  claims  of  Frederick  the 
Great  npon  the  former  duchies  of  Liegnitz, 
Brieg,  Wohlan,  and  Jfigemdorf,  found^  on 
an  old  treaty  of  inheritance,  gave  rise  to  three 
wars  for  the  possession  of  Silesia,  the  first  in 
the  years  1740-'42,  the  second  in  1744- '6,  and 
the  last  in  1766-'68  (the  seven  years'  war). 
By  the  treaty  of  Hnbertsburg  in  1768  the 
proyinoe  was  finally  secured  to  Prussia,  except 
the  part  now  known  as  Austrian  Silesia.  A 
part  of  Lnsatia  was  added  to  it  by  the  treaties 
of  1816. 

SmCA.    See  Soioon. 

SDiICATES,  Sttakie.    See  Glass,  Soluble. 

SDiIOON,  or  SflMn,  the  essential  constituent 
of  silex  or  flint.  It  is  obtained  in  a  dull  brown 
amorphous  powder  by  passing  the  vapor  of 
chloride  of  silicon  over  heated  potassium  or 
sodium  contained  in  a  glass  tube.  It  may  also 
be  obtained  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon.  Neutralized  with 
solution  of  potash,  this  affords  a  silico-fluoride 
of  potassium,  which  when  well  dried  is  mixed 
in  a  glass  or  iron  tube  with  -,^  or  i^  of  its 
weight  of  potassium  or  sodium  and  heated. 
The  silicon  set  free  partially  combines  with 
the  excess  of  the  alkali,  from  which  it  is  finally 
removed  by  washing  in  water.  When  heated 
in  air  or  oxygen,  it  burns  vividly,  and  with 
such  intense  heat  as  to  fuse  the  external  ornst 
of  silica.  In  its  chemical  properties  silicon 
exhibits  striking  analogies  with  carbon  and 
boron.  When  strongly  heated  in  a  close  plati- 
num orncible,  it  becomes  darker  and  of  great- 
er specific  gravity ;  it  loses  its  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen, so  that  it  will  not  ignite  even  if  heat- 
ed by  the  blowpipe  and  immersed  in  oxygen, 
and  is  not  attacked  by  pure  hydrofluoric  acid. 
If  aluminum  be  substituted  for  the  sodium 
of  the  above  experiment,  silicon  is  obtained 
in  a  crystalline  condition.  Two  methods  are 
employed  to  prepare  crystalline  silicon :    1, 
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foM  a  mixture  of  6  parts  polrerized  glata,  10 
parts  cryolite,  1  part  alaminam,  and  wash  the 
prodact  with  hydrooblorio  and  hydroilaorio 
acids;  S,  fuse  16  parts  tilioo-flnoride  of  sodi- 
nm,  20  parts  granulated  zinc,  4  parts  sodiam, 
and  waui  with  hydrochloric  and  nitric  addi. 
Amorpfaons  silicon  was  discovered  hj  Berze- 
lins  in  1824,  crystalline  bj  Derille  in  1866. 
Crystalline  silicon  forms  brilliant  black  scales 
baTing  a  lostre  like  that  of  specular  iron  ore, 
sometimes  prismatic,  at  others  octahedral,  foli- 
ated, grapmtio,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  2*49. 
The  symbol  of  silicon  is  Si ;  atomic  weight,  28. 
It  if  a  poor  conductor  of  electricity,  fuses  at 
a  temperature  between  that  of  oast  iron  and 
steel,  IS  harder  than  glass,  and  is  insoluble  in 
all  adds  excepting  hydrofluoric  and  nitric 
There  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  three 
modifications  of  silicon,  the  amorphous,  gra- 
phitoid,  and  crystalline,  but  the  graphitoid  is 
now  r^arded  as  somewhat  problematical. 
Silicon  belongs  to  the  class  of  tetrads,  being 
equivalent  in  its  most  usual  combinations  to 
four  atoms  of  hydrogen. — There  is  bat  one 
anhydrous  oxide  of  silicon,  commonly  known 
as  nlioic  acid  or  silica;  its  formula  is  SiOt. 
Silica,  or  silicic  anhydride,  oocars  in  nature 
dimorphons :  1,  in  hexagonal  prisms  v-ith  ter- 
minated pyramids,  as  onartz,  rock  crvstal,  smo- 
ky quartz,  amethyst,  &c. ;  2,  in  wedge-shaped 
crystals,  with  sharp  angles,  or  hexagonal  tables, 
or  in  twins  (called  tridymite),  colorless  and 
clear  as  water.  The  former  has  the  specific 
gravity  of  2-8,  the  latter  of  2'8.  Its  only  sol- 
vent among  the  adds  is  the  hydrofluoric,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  decomposed,  and  a  gaseous 
compound  is  obtained  of  its  base  with  the  acid. 
When  passed  into  water  this  combination  is 
broken  np,  and  silica  is  reproduced  in  the 
form  of  little  babbles  and  white  flocculi,  which 
by  washing  and  igniting  become  perfectly  pure 
and  snow-white  silica.  Pulverized  silica,  when 
mixed  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  fused, 
dispels  the  weaker  carbonic  add,  and  itself 
combines  with  the  alkali,  thus  exhibiting  its 
properties  as  an  acid.  But  these  are  too  feeble 
to  act  upon  test  paper.  An  excess  of  silica  in 
the  alkaline  mixture  determines  the  produc- 
tion of  glass,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  or 
common  adds ;  but  if  no  more  silica  be  added 
to  the  melted  mass  after  this  ceases  to  effer- 
vesce on  its  introduction,  the  product  after  be- 
ing cooled  may  be  dissolved  in  water.  When 
silica  is  separated  from  its  alkaline  combina- 
tion by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  appears  before 
evaporation  as  a  jelly,  which  is  a  hydrate  of 
silica,  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  water ;  but 
once  deprived  of  water  by  heat,  it  can  no  more 
be  dissolved.  Silica  of  this  character  is  met 
with  in  several  mineral  compounds.  It  con- 
stitutes the  opal,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
water  varies  from  8  to  10  per  cent.,  and  also 
great  deposits  of  a  white  sincious  earth  made 
np  of  infusorial  remains.  The  zeolites  are  hy- 
drated  sUidons  oomponnds,  which  when  finely 
polverized  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 


swell  up  into  the  tranroorent  jelly. — Silica  is 
an  important  dement  in  the  compodtion  of 
the  grasses,  and  forms  in  chief  part  the  hard 
external  coat  of  the  reeds.  It  combines  with 
bases  and  forms  silicatee,  among  which  are 
found  a  large  proportion  of  ^e  minerals. 
Their  variety  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
bases,  as  lime,  alumina,  magnesia,  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  several  of  the  other  metals,  and  by 
the  diverdty  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
different  siUcates,  the  substitution  of  one  base 
for  another.  They  comprise  the  hydrous  and 
anhydrous  dlicatee,  the  former  inclodiitg,  be- 
sides those  already  named,  the  talcs,  serpen- 
tines, and  clilorites,  and  the  latter  the  augites, 
garnets,  micas,  and  feldspars.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  fnnble,  and  those  mdt  easily 
which  consist  largely  of  fusible  oxides.  They 
are  decomposed  by  vegetable  acids,  and  grad- 
oaJly  even  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the 
atmosphere;  but  at  high  temperatures  in  a 
furnace  the  silica,  not  being  volatile,  takes  the 
place  of  most  other  acids,  expelling  even  sul- 
phuric acid  from  its  combinations. — Diatoma- 
oeous  or  infusorial  silica,  of  which  large  de- 
podts  have  been  found  in  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
and  Virginia,  is  now  employed  in  the  arts  for 
a  great  variety  of  purposes,  among  which  are : 
as  a  polish  for  metals  under  the  name  of  tri- 
poli  or  electric  dlicon ;  as  a  non-conductor  in 
refrigerators  and  fire-proof  safes;  as  an  ab- 
sorbent of  nitro-glycerine  in  the  manufacture 
of  dynamite ;  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  en- 
amel, pottery,  and  soluble  glass.  Chloride  of 
dlicon,  SiCli,  is  a  transparent,  colorless  liquid, 
with  a  pungent,  acid,  irritating  odor.  It  is 
very  volatile  and  fumes  strongly  in  the  ur, 
and  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a 
heated  mixture  of  silica  and  charcoal.  Fluo- 
ride of  dlicon,  SiF4,  is  a  colorless  gas  of  a 
peculiar,  pungent  acid  odor^  which  is  evolved 
when  eqnal  parts  of  finely  powdered  floor  spar 
and  dlidons  sand  or  powdered  glass  are  mixed, 
in  a  capacious  flask  or  retort,  with  12  timee 
their  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  gas  was 
converted  into  a  lianid  by  Faraday.  When  a 
stream  of  gaseous  nnoride  of  dlicon  is  trans- 
mitted through  water,  it  is  partially  decom- 
posed and  partially  dissolved.  Two  atoms  of 
water  react  on  three  of  fluoride,  and  produce 
silico-flnorio  or  hydrofiuosilieic  acid,  which  is 
dissolved,  while  one  third  of  its  silicon  is  de- 
podted  as  silica.  Efforts  have  been  made  in 
metallorgical  operations  to  economize  the  flu- 
oride of  silicon  and  hydrofluosilidc  add  hith- 
erto wasted,  and  to  employ  the  latter  in  the 
beet-sugar  refinery  and  for  chemical  nses. 

SmnUA  (Turk.  Drittrd),  a  fortified-  town 
of  European  Tnrkeyj  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  67  m.  N.  N.  £.  of  Sbumla 
and  230  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Constantinople ;  pop. 
with  the  garrison  about  20,000.  The  river  is 
here  more  than  1,200  ft.  wide,  and  stndded  with 
numerous  islands  between  ^e  town  and  the 
Wallachian  shore.  There  are  several  mosques, 
a  large  Greek  church  and  convent,  capacious 
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barracks,  public  baths,  and  a  cnstom  boose 
with  magazines  for  storing  grain  and  floor.  It 
Las  no  important  mannf  actores,  and  the  chief 
trade  is  in  wood  and  cattle.  It  is  a  very  an- 
cient place,  and  near  the  city  are  remains  of 
fortifications  erected  during  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire. In  971  the  emperor  John  Zimisces  here 
routed  the  Rossians  onder  Sviatoslav.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Russians  in  1778,  and  again 
in  1779,  when  they  suffered  a  severe  loss.  It 
capitolated  to  them  in  1810.  In  1828  they 
besieged  it  for  several  months,  and  were  ob- 
liged to  retire;  hot  in  1829  it  was  reduced  by 
them,  and  held  for  some  years  as  a  pledge  for 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity  by  the  Porte, 
bnt  was  eventually  returned.  In  1849-'53  the 
fortifications  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  12  detached  forts,  of  which  that 
on  the  hill  commanding  the  town  is  one  of 
the  best  military  yorkg  of  the  time.  In  May, 
1864,  it  was  invested  by  Gortchakoff,  and  af- 
terward by  Paskevitch ;  but  after  bombarding 
it  for  39  days  the  Russians  retreated  with  a 
loss  of  about  12,000  men  and  most  of  their 
armament.  During  the  siege  the  town  was 
laid  in  ruins  by  the  Russian  batteries  and  mines. 
SILK,  a  fibre  obtained  chiefly  from  the  co- 
coons of  the  caterpillar  of  the  mulberry  tree 
moth  (bombyx  mori).  The  fibre  produced  by 
other  species  of  the  genus  hon^yx  and  by  other 
genera  of  the  same  family  is  inferior  to  that  of 
B.  mori.  For  an  account  of  these  silk-produ- 
oing  insects,  see  Silkwobm.  The  spider's  thread 
resembles  silk  in  character,  bot  the  rearing  of 
spiders  is  so  diflSoult,  and  the  produce  of  each 
individual  so  small,  that  all  attempts  to  convert 
the  fibre  into  textile  fabrics  have  been  aban- 
doned. The  byssDS  of  the  pinna  tiobili*,  a 
shell  fish  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean,  consists 
of  long,  silken  filaments,  which  have  sometimes 
been  woven  into  fabrics,  bnt  rather  for  curi- 
osity than  for  nse.  The  manufacture  of  silk 
doubtless  originated  in  China.  It  is  asserted 
by  Chinese  historians  that  thd  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Hwang-ti  (about  2600  B.  C.)  was  the 
first  who  nnwonnd  the  silkworm's  cocoon. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Aristotle  silken  fab- 
rics were  woven  in  the  island  of  Cos,  bnt  the 
fibre  there  employed  appears  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  the  country  of  the  Seres  (Chinese). 
Later  the  product  of  the  Coan  looms  was  fa- 
moos  throogboot  the  Roman  empire  as  Coa 
veitii,  a  transparent  gaoze.  The  silkworm  was 
unknown  to  Europe  prior  to  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian (A.  D.  627-665),  when  some  "  grains  " 
or  eggs  of  the  insect  were  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople by  two  Persian  monks,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  white  mulberry  following  soon 
after.  The  silk  manufacture  made  rapid  prog- 
ress, its  chief  centres  being  Thebes,  Corinth, 
and  Argos.  In  1147  many  inhabitants  of 
Grecian  cities  who  were  skilled  in  this  art  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Boger,  king  of  Sicily,  and 
carried  to  Palermo.  The  silk  industry  soon 
spread  into  Italy,  and  Venice,  Milan,  Florence, 
and  Lucca  were  distinguished  for  the  excel- 


lence of  their  fabrics.  The  Moors  at  an  early 
period  introduced  the  manufacture  into  Spain, 
and  a  flourishing  silk  trade  was  already  ee- 
tablished  at  Granada  when  that  city  was  cap- 
tured by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  Louis  XL 
of  France  in  1480,  and  Francis  I.  while  the 
French  occupied  Milan  in  1521,  introdoced 
workmen  from  there  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing the  production  of  silk  in  France; 
but  the  attempts  were  not  soccessful  till  1664, 
when  a  gardener  at  Kimes  had  cultivated  the 
white  mulberry  trees  and  prepared  suitable 
food  for  the  worms.  The  silk  manufacture 
had  a  rapid  development  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  England  began  to  import  thence 
costly  fabrics,  such  as  she  had  previously  im- 
ported from  Italy  and  China.  The  manofao- 
tore  of  silk  goods  made  great  progress  in  En^ 
land  doring  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  it  is 
said  that  in  1666  the  trade  had  become  so  im- 
portant as  to  give  employment  to  40,000  per- 
sons. In  1685  a  large  body  of  silk  weavers, 
driven  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  took  refuge  in  England  and 
settled  in  Spitalfields,  London,-  where  they 
established  several  new  branches  of  the  art. 
In  1788  the  value  of  the  silk  products  was  rated 
at  £3,860,000.  James  I.  early  sought  to  estab- 
lish silkworm  culture  in  the  American  colonies. 
He  himself  forwarded  eggs  to  Virginia,  and 
high  rewards  were  offered  with  the  hope  of 
placing  the  culture  upon  a  permanent  footing. 
Bnt  it  was  all  in  vain ;  tobacco  superseded  silk. 
In  Louisiana  the  cultivation  of  silk  was  intro- 
doced in  1718  by  the  "  Company  of  the  West." 
Government  grants  were  made  to  the  settlers 
in  Georgia,  to  encourage  the  coltivation  of  the 
molberry  tree.  Artisans  were  sent  to  that 
colony  in  1782  from  different  parts  of  Eorope 
to  direct  the  management  of  the  worms  and 
winding  of  the  silk,  and  trees,  seed,  and  silk- 
worm eggs  were  abundantly  furnished.  In 
1734  the  'first  export  of  raw  silk,  amounting 
to  8  lbs.,  was  made  to  England.  More  was 
sent  the  next  year,  and  being  manufactured 
into  organzine  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  it  was 
much  admired.  At  the  German  settlement  of 
Ebenezer,  on  the  Savannah  river,  the  produc- 
tion in  1749  had  amounted  to  over  1,000  lbs. 
of  cocoons,  and  the  silk  was  so  well  reeled  that 
it  commanded  in  London  the  highest  prices. 
In  1761  the  trustees  of  the  Ebenezer  settle- 
ment erected  in  Savannah  a  public  filature  or 
silk  house,  to  instruct  in  the  management  of 
private  filatures.  At  the  end  of  1754  the  ex- 
ports of  raw  silk  for  the  four  preceding  years 
amounted  in  value  to  $8,880,  and  for  the  next 
18  years  the  annual  exports  averaged  646  lbs. 
The  cocoons  delivered  at  the  filature  in  1757 
were  1,050  lbs. ;  in  1760,  16,000  lbs. ;  and  in 
the  next  eight  years  they  amounted  altogether 
to  nearly  100,000  lbs.  But  when  parliament 
in  1766  reduced  the  price  of  cocoons  from  8«. 
(one  half  of  which  had  been  in  the  way  of 
bounty)  to  I«.  6<2.,  the  production  rapidly  de- 
clined from  20,000  lbs.  of  cocoons  in  1766  to 
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S90  lbs.  in  1770.  The  buriness  was  entirely 
broken  np  by  the  revolntioniiry  war.  In  Sonth 
CsToGna  silk  growing  was  practised  before  the 
reTolotion  bj  the  Swiss  settlers  at  Perrysbnrg, 
tnd  slso  hj  the  French,  who  wroDght  it  up 
with  wool  into  fabrics.  In  1765,  680  lbs.  of 
coooons  were  raised  upon  a  plantation  in  St. 
Thomas  parish ;  bnt  though  some  progress  con- 
tinued to  be  made  in  the  business,  it  was  at 
last  brought  to  an  end  hj  the  same  causes  that 
broke  it  up  in  Oeorgia.  In  Connecticut  the 
caltoie  of  silk  was  also  undertaken  at  an  early 
period,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  home  gov- 
emment  as  in  the  other  colonies.  Dr.  Aspin- 
wall  sacceeded  in  establishing  the  business  in 
Mansfield,  Conn.,  where  it  is  still  carried  on, 
and  before  the  irevolationary  war  it  was  already 
in  a  very  promising  condition.  In  1789  about 
SOD  ibs.  of  raw  silk,  worth  $6  a  pound,  were 
nude  at  Mansfield ;  it  was  mostly  manof  actured 
into  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  buttons, 
and  sewing  silk  worth  $1  an  ounce.  In  1790 
about  60  families  in  Kew  Haven  were  engaged 
in  the  business,  and  in  Norfolk  about  30  fam- 
ilies raised  and  spun  1,200  "  run  of  silk."  In 
1SS9  the  product  of  Mansfield  and  its  vicin- 
ity is  reported  to  have  been  about  five  tons  of 
raw  silk.  In  Massaohnsetts  attention  was  also 
directed  to  the  silk  culture  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  centnry.  The  town  of  Ipswich  was 
noted  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  thread 
lace.  A  filature  was  opened  in  1770  at  Phila- 
deljdiia,  and  1771  from  June  to  the  middle  of 
Angnst  it  received  2,800  lbs.  of  cocoons.  In 
some  of  the  interior  towns  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  Washington  in  the  8.  W.  part,  silk  is  still 
produced  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  not  only 
conTerted  into  sewing  silk,  bat  also  woven.  In 
Ohio,  the  E.  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
utd  K.  Qeoreia,  the  production  has  proved  well 
adapted  to  &&  soil  and  climate,  and  many  have 
anticipated  for  it  a  great  success  in  this  portion 
of  the  country.  There  seem  in  fact  to  be  no 
natoral  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  the  busi- 
ness over  all  the  middle  and  southern  portion 
of  the  United  States.  Several  species  of  mul- 
berry, quite  as  well  adapted  for  feeding  the 
wwms  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  as 
flie  white  mulberry,  grow  wild  from  Pennsyl- 
vania southward,  and  are  easily  cultivated  in 
other  districts.  The  foreign  species  of  the  tree 
have  also  been  introduced,  ana  are  now  almost 
as  well  known  as  the  native  sorts.  The  total 
product  of  silk  raised  in  the  United  States  in 
1840  was  reported  at  61,552  lbs.,  worth  about 
1250,000.  In  1844,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  census,  it  was  896,790 
U*,  worth  $1,400,000 ;  bnt  in  1850  it  was  only 
1^783  lbs.  The  United  States  census  of  1870 
{iresnostatistioa  of  native  silk  culture;  neither 
k  then  any  mention  of  American  silk  in  the 
"fieportof  the  Silk  Association  of  America" 
for  1875.  The  growth  and  mannfactore  of 
■&  ^ve  been  snccesaf  nlly  attempted  in  Cali- 
feniia.  Jnst  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
tnaoo-Germsa  war,  French  oodperation  had 


been  secured  for  the  establishment  of  a  nlk 
colony  in  San  Bernardino  co. ;  but  the  project 
failed,  owing  to  the  disastrous  termination  of 
that  conflict.  There  was  in  San  Joa^  in  1876 
one  cocoonery  with  about  1,000,000  silkworms, 
and  a  silk  manufacturing  company  has  been 
organized  in  San  Francisco.  In  the  same  year 
Sonoma  co.  had  an  association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  silkworm  culture. — Silk  Mantjfao- 
TCBK.  The  cocoons  consist  of  the  sheath  of 
loose  filaments  attached  to  the  twigs  that  sup- 
port the  whole,  and  beneath  this  the  external 
coat  of  soft  flossy  silk,  within  which  is  the 
compact  oval  ball,  or  cocoon  proper.  The 
thread,  as  laid  by  the  worm  in  successive 
coats  in  his  constantly  diminishing  tenement, 
is  not  wound  regularly  around  the  inside  of 
the  hollow  ball,  but  is  passed  back  and  forth 
in  one  place  after  another  in  such  manner 
that  many  yards  may  be  wound  o£F  without 
turning  over  the  ball.  It  is  produced  through 
two  orifices  in  the  nose  of  the  worm,  and 
the  two  fibres  on  issuing  forth  are  secured 
together  by  the  glutinoas  matter  which  accom- 
panies them  and  forms  nearly  one  quarter  of 
their  weight.  The  average  size  of  each  one  of 
the  primary  fibres  is  about  j^^  of  an  inch. 
Raw  silk  consists  of  any  number  of  the  doable 
filaments  slightly  twisted  and  agglutinated  to- 
gether to  form  one  thread,  called  single.  This 
is  commonly  of  a  golden  yellow  color,  of  spe- 
cific gravity  1*8,  and  is  the  strongest  of  all 
fibres  used  for  weaving,  threads  made  of  it 
being  three  times  stronger  than  those  of  the 
same  size  made  of  flax,  and  twice  as  strong 
as  those  of  hemp.  Some  of  the  best  cocoons 
are  kept  for  breeding ;  the  remainder  are  clas- 
sified, each  sort  being  worked  by  itself.  Be- 
fore the  chrysalis  matures  and  the  moth  can 
begin  to  eat  his  way  out,  the  cocoons  are  ex- 
posed to  a  moderate  de^ee  of  heat,  either  in 
an  oven,  or  in  a  steam  bath,  or  in  water  heated 
to  about  200°  F.  The  floss  covering  being 
opened  at  one  end,  the  cocoon  is  slipped  out, 
and  is  then  ready  to  be  unwound.  The  co- 
coons are  placed  about  five  together  in  each  one 
of  fonr  compartments  in  a  sort  of  trough  or 
basin  holding  hot  water,  which  is  kept  at  the 
necessary  temperature  by  a  steam  pipe.  The 
gummy  matters  are  softened  by  the  water,  and 
the  fibre  is  thus  released.  The  ends  are  caught 
np  by  a  little  sort  of  broom  with  which  the 
cocoons  are  stirred,  and  those  from  each  com- 
partment being  brought  together  are  passed 
through  an  eyelet,  which  strips  ofF  a  portion 
of  the  gum,  and  still  more  is  rubbed  oS  by 
causing  the  threads  formed  by  each  bundle  of 
fibres  to  cross  and  rub  against  each  other,  as 
they  are  conducted  diagonally  through  a  suc- 
cession of  eyelets  toward  the  reel,  just  pre- 
vious to  reaching  which  all  are  united  in  one 
thread.  The  reel  is  set  at  some  distance  from 
the  trongh,  to  allow  the  gam  to  harden,  and 
prevent  the  threads  from  sticking  together; 
and  it  has  a  slight  lateral  motion,  so  that  the 
threads  are  laid  in  spirals,  and  do  not  come  in 
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contact  while  fresh  from  the  bath.  When  a 
thread  breaks,  or  a  ooooon  gives  out,  a  fresh 
oocoon  is  snbstitated ;  and  as  the  inner  fibres 
are  always  much  finer  than  the  outer,  new  co- 
coons are  added  before  the  first  lot  have  been 
nnwound.  These  finer  filaments,  as  also  the 
immediate  envelope  of  the  chrysaUs,  constitnte 
.with  the  floss  silk  what  is  biown  as  waste. 
The  raw  silk  taken  off  from  the  reels  is  in  China 
made  up  into  bundles,  called  books,  for  expor- 
tation, and  elsewhere  the  hanks  are  simply 
twisted  so  as  to  hold  snugly  together.  They 
are  then  ready  for  the  factory  of  the  silk  throw- 
sters, where  are  conducted  the  operations  oon- 
neoted  with  the  throwing,  a  term  varionsly 
used  to  express  the  putting  a  twist  into  fibres. 
For  bandanna  handkerchiefs  the  only  prepara- 
tion of  the  silk  is  winding  the  hanks  and  clean- 
ing; bleaching  is  added  for  silk  intended  for 
gauze  and  similar  fabrics.  Winding,  cleaning, 
and  throwing  prepare  it,  nnder  the  name  of 
thrown  singles,  for  ribbons  and  common  silks. 
If  simply  donbled  before  throwing,  it  is  known 
as  tram,  and  is  used  for  the  woof  or  shoot  of 
groa  de  Naples,  velvets,  and  flowered  ailks. 
The  twisting  of  each  strand  before  doubling, 
as  well  as  afterward,  converts  it  into  organzine, 
a  strong  thread  suitable  for  warp.  -The  wind- 
ing is  done  from  light  six-sided  reels  called 
swifts,  upon  which  tiie  hanks,  first  washed  in 
soap  and  water,  are  extended,  and  rows  of 
which  are  set  upon  long  shafts  in  an  iron  frame 
and  connected  each  with  its  own  bobbin,  upon 
the  top  of  the  frame.  The  revolution  of  the 
latter  carries  around  the  reel  beneath,  and  the 
movement  is  properly  checked  and  regulated 
by  appliances  to  tne  reel.  The  nest  process  is 
that  of  cleaning  the  threads,  which  is  effected 
upon  the  cleaning,  drawing,  or  picking  ma- 
chine. The  full  bobbins  are  set  norizontally 
npon  plain  spindles,  from  which  each  thread 
is  conducted  over  an  iron  or  glass  guide  rod, 
thence  throngh  an  adjustable  opening  between 
two  upright  iron  blades  of  an  instrument  called 
tiie  cleaner,  and  then  to  the  empty  bobbins, 
which  by  their  revolution  wind  it  off  from  the 
full  ones.  Knots  and  other  irregularities  are 
stopped  by  the  cleaner,  and  if  not  brushed  off 
they  stop  the  movement  of  the  bobbin  until 
they  are  removed  by  hand.  The  n>inning  or 
rather  twisting  process  is  conducted  by  means 
of  machines  similar  to  those  used  for  the  same 
purpose  in  cotton  spinning.  Doubling  is  the 
process  of  bringing  two  or  more  of  the  twisted 
threads  into  one  and  winding  this.  The  bob- 
bins of  doubled  thread  are  next  twisted  at  the 
spinning  frames,  which  completes  the  prep- 
aration of  silk  tiiread  whether  for  sewing  or 
weaving  purposes.  The  American  machines 
for  doubling  and  twisting  are  much  superior 
to  those  used  in  England,  but  for  winding  the 
same  are  employed  in  both  countries.  The 
thread  is  colored  by  dyeing  after  the  gnm  has 
been  removed  from  it  by  boiling  for  three  or 
four  hours  in  soap  and  water.  It  loses  about 
one  quarter  its  weight  by  this  operation,  bnt 


recovers  nearly  half  the  loss  in  the  dye  staff  it 
absorbs. — Waste  silk  is  prepared  for  Bpinning 
by  first  hackling  in  the  same  manner  as  flax  is 
hackled,  and  witii  the  same  sort  of  hand  instra- 
ment  This  is  followed  by  machine  hackling 
upon  the  filling  engine,  which  more  effeotaally 
combs  out  the  filaments  and  removes  the  im- 
purities. The  sliver  of  parallel  fibres  is  then 
chopped  into  lengths  of  about  1^  in.,  which  after 
scutching,  as  in  the  treatment  of  cotton,  are 
converted  into  a  sort  of  fine  down.  This  is  put 
into  bags  and  boiled,  first  with  soap  and  water 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  aftM^ard  witit 
pure  water.  It  is  then  powerfully  squeezed 
under  a  Bramah  press,  dried  by  artificial  heat, 
and  again  scutched.  The  succeeding  opera- 
tions of  carding,  drawing,  and  roving  by  the 
fly  frames,  and  spinning  by  the  spinning  mill 
and  throstie  frames,  are  similar  to  those  prac- 
tised in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yams.  The 
product  is  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of 
shawls,  bandanna  handkerchiefs,  and  similar 
faltrics. — In  the  year  ending  Deo.  81,  IST*, 
there  were  in  the  United  States  180  silk  man- 
ofaotories,  employing  14,479  operatives  of  both 
sexes,  distributed  as  follows :  New  Jersey  42, 
with  6,414  operatives;  New  York  70,  -with 
8,878 ;  Connecticut  21,  with  2,861 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania 23,  with  1,541 ;  Massachusetts  11,  wilh 
1,249;  California  8,  with  100;  Ohio  8,  with 
40 ;  Illinois  2,  with  86 ;  New  Hampshire,  Ma- 
ryland, Vermont,  Missouri,  and  Kansaa,  each 
1.  The  total  capital  invested  was  114,708,184; 
total  value  of  production,  $20,082,482.  Of 
this  sum,  thrown  and  spun  silks  amounted  to 
$8,868,826;  sewing  silks  and  machine  twist, 
$6,766,684 ;  broad  goods  and  ribbons,  $6,1S4,- 
818;  laoee,  braids,  and  trimmings,  $4,298,196. 
The  importations  of  silk  into  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  Juno  80, 1875,  were  as  fol- 
lows: raw  silk,  1,101,681  lbs.,  costing  at  the 
foreign  port  of  shipment,  $4,604,306 ;  sewing 
silk,   $30,889;    silk,   satins,   crapes,   pongees. 

E lushes,  ribbons,  &c.,  $19,226,672;  gloves  and 
osiery,  $71,068;  mixed  goods,  $8,482,869; 
totfd,  $27,814,787.  There  were  imported  be- 
sides 898,012  lbs.  of  cocoons.  The  silk  orop 
of  Europe  in  the  year  1874-'5  was  9,000,000 
lbs.,  of  which  Italy  supplied  6,800,000j_Franoe 
1,600,000,  and  Spain  about  810,000.  The  im- 
port from  Asia  amounted  to  11,500,000  lbs. 

SILK  Snoift  (tuphila  plumipet,  Koch),  a 
geometric  spider  of  the  family  epeirida,  first 
brou^t  to  notice  by  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder  in  1866 ; 
he  discovered  it  on  the  sea  islands  off  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina.  The  female  is  1*1  in.  long, 
with  a  longitadinal  spread  of  legs  2(  in.,  ana 
a  lateral  extent  of  8}  in. ;  the  cephalo-thorax 
is  black  above,  mostiy  covered  with  silvery 
hairs ;  abdomen  olive  brown,  with  yellow  and 
white  spots  and  stripes ;  eye  spots  black  and 
eight  in  number ;  it  received  its  specific  name 
from  the  closely  set  stiff  brushes  of  hairs  on 
the  legs.  Tbey  are  found  in  foresta,  buildins 
strong  viscid  webs,  8  to  4  ft  in  diameter,  ana 
osnally  over  10  ft.  from  the  ground.    The  web 
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is  made  of  a  dry,  inelastic,  nlveiy  gray  silk, 
and  of  ayerj  elastic,  viscid  yellow  nlk;  the 
former  is  the  snpporting  radiating  framework, 
and  the  latter  forms  the  oonoentrio  entangling 
circles.  It  sucks  out  the  gam  of  its  old  web 
for  making  a  new  one ;  this  is  a  circle  minus 

its  npper  sextant, 
consisting  of  a 
oontinnoos  spiral 
viscid  line  laid 
upon  the  nmner- 
aos  radii.  The 
spidec  remains 
qaiet  in  its  web, 
head  downward, 
and  is  very  active 
npon  it  when  a 
fly  is  entangled; 
it  is  slow  on  the 
gronnd,  and  likes 
the  fall  glare  of 
the  son.  The 
web  is  never 
vertical,  bat  in- 
clined at  an  an- 
gle of  70":  when 
it  is  toaohed,  it 
shakes  its  web  violently.  Like  most  if  not  all 
geometric  spiders,  thongh  well  provided  with 
eyes,  it  can  distingnish  only  light ;  if  the  in- 
sect cao^t  happens  to  be  on  a  radios  beyond 
her  reach,  she  cannot  see  it,  and  retnms  to  the 
centre  to  shake  the  web  and  ascertain  what 
radius  holds  the  weight ;  two  spiders  will  often 
approach  each  other  till  their  legs  interlock 
before  they  are  aware  of  their  proximity. 
Hearing  and  tonch  are  acute.  The  males  are 
only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  with  the  legs 

S reading  laterally  and  longitudinally  about 
ree  fourths  of  an  inch ;  the  body  and  legs 
are  dark  brown ;  they  make  no  webs,  unless 
when  very  young,  and  seem  to  hang  on  to  that 
of  some  female,  or  to  some  part  of  her  body. 
Prof.  Wilder  had  an  idea  that  the  silk  of  this 
8{dder  might  be  useful  in  the  arts,  and  devised 
several  ingenious  ways  to  procure  it.  He  found 
that  from  one  pair  of  spinners  came  white  and 
from  another  yellow  silk,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  wind  separately  by  a  simple  machine  to  the 
exteat  of  nearly  two  miles,  at  170  revolutions 
a  minute,  in  less  than  five  hours  of  winding 
time ;  he  could  not  reel  more  than  800  yards 
at  one  time ;  the  diameter  varied  from  fj^ 
^•TiW  °'  ^"  'i^c^*  '"'^  i^  strength  was  very 
great.  For  details  see  the  "  Popolar  Science 
MontUy  "  for  April,  1876. 

anxWMUi,  the  larva  of  a  lepidopterous  in- 
sect of  the  moth  division,  family  bombyeida, 
and  genus  bombyx  (Schrank).  Of  all  the  silk- 
prodocing  larvee,  that  of  the  common  silkworm 
{B.  mori,  Schr.)  is  the  most  important,  as 
from  it  is  obtained  all  the  European  and  most 
of  the  Chinese  sUk.  The  moth  is  aboat  an 
inch  long  and  2  in.  in  alar  extent,  of  a  whitish 
or  pale  yellowish  color,  with  two  or  three  ob- 
Ksre  streaks  and  a  Innate  spot  on  the  upper 


wings ;  the  trunk  is  very  short ;  the  superior 
wings  decumbent,  and  the  inferior  extending 
almost  horizontally  beyond  them;  the  anten- 


Ltm,  Papa,  Cocoon,  and  Moth  of  Bumbyx  men. 

TOd  of  the  males  are  pectinated  ;  the  males  fly 
swiftly  in  the  evening  and  sometimes  by  day, 
but  the  females  are  inactive ;  the  latter  live  but 
a  few  hours  after  the  eggs  are  deposited  on 
the  mulberry  trees.  The  eggs  are  abont  the 
size  of  mustard  seeds,  and  the  young  emerge 
in  a  few  days  if  the  weather  or  air  of  the 
breeding  room  is  warm  and  dry ;  when  first 
hatched  they  are  one  or  two  lines  long,  of  a 
dark  color,  and  very  soon  begin  to  eat  vora- 
ciously, with  short  intervals  of  abstinence  da- 
ring the  monltingt,  until  f uU  grown,  when  they 
are  about  8  in.  long,  light  green  with  darker 
marks,  with  blackish  head,  and  fleshy  protaber- 
anoe  on  the  last  joint  bnt  one ;  there  are  12 
segments  to  tiie  body,  9  stigmata  or  breathing 


Silkworm  Moth,  Male. 

holes  on  each  side,  and  16  legs,  of  which  the 
anterior  6  are  hooked,  and  the  others,  inchi- 
ding  the  2  on  the  last  segment,  end  in  disks ; 
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the  month  has  a  vertical  opening,  with  strong 
and  serrated  jaws ;  the  stomach  ia  very  large, 
as  would  be  expected  in  snoh  a  roracions  lar- 
va. It  lives  exposed  in  the  wild  state,  bnt 
none  of  the  Chinese  or  European  worms  are 
allowed  to  incur  the  risks  of  life  in  the  open 
air.  According  to  the  experiment  of  Ooont 
Dandolo,  100  newly  hatched  silkworms  weigh 
1  grain,  after  the  first  moult  16,  after  the  sec- 
ond 94,  after  the  third  400,  after  the  foarUi 
4,628,  and  at  full  size  9,600  grains;  each  con- 
sumes an  ounce  of  mulberry  leaves  dnring 
these  stages,  about  60,000  times  its  primitive 
weight,  and  its  length  increases  from  1  to  40 
lines  during  the  same  period;  by  calculation 
the  product  of  an  ounce  of  eggs  eats  upward 
of  1,200  lbs.  of  leaves,  and  should  famish 
120  lbs.  of  cocoons.  Like  most  other  cater- 
pillars, it  changes  its  skin  four  times,  at  in- 
tervals depending  on  the  temperature  and  on 
the* quantity  and  quality  of  the  food;  if  kept 
at  80°  to  100°  F.  it  moults  in  half  the  time  re- 
quired at  ordinary  temperatures.  As  usually 
treated,  the  first  moult  takes  place  on  the  4th 


SUkvorm  Moth,  Female. 

or  6th  day  after  hatching,  the  second  begins  on 
the  8th,  the  third  takes  up  the  13th  and  14th, 
and  the  last  happens  on  the  23d  or  23d  day ; 
after  this  the  fifth  age  lasts  10  days,  making 
about  32  days  for  the  whole  process  to  matu- 
rity. The  appetite  increases  with  the  size  till 
after  the  fourth  moult;  during  the  last  10 
days  the  silk  gum  is  elaborated,  the  appetite 
diminishes,  and  the  larva  begins  to  spin  its 
cocoon.  The  spinning  apparatus  is  near  the 
mouth  and  connected  with  the  silk  bags,  which 
are  long,  slender,  and  convoluted,  contain- 
ing a  liquid  gum ;  they  are  closed  below,  and 
end  above  in  slender  tubes,  one  on  each  side, 
which  unite  to  form  the  single  spinning  tube ; 
the  gam  from  which  the  suk  is  produced  on 
contact  with  the  air  is  elaborated  by  the  long 
glandular  organs;  every  thread  of  silk  is 
made  up  of  two  strands.  It  is  customary 
to  supply  to  the  worms  a  piece  of  rolled 
paper  or  some  hollow  substaiice  into  which 
they  can  retire,  or  a  convenient  twig,  for  the 
formation  of  the  cocoons.  They  first  make 
an  outer  covering  of  floss  nlk  to  keep  off  the 


rain ;  within  this  they  spin  fine  silk,  bending 
the  head  and  body  np  and  down  and  cross- 
ing to  every  side,  entirely  surrounding  the  body 
as  a  protection  against  wind  and  cold;  and 
within  this  is  a  more  delicate  silk,  glued  firmly 
together  for  the  inner  chamber,  resisting  bo^ 
cold  air  and  water.  After  building  the  cocoon 
the  larva  is  transformed  into  a  chrysalis,  and 
comes  forth  a  moth,  easily  bursting  through 
the  case,  the  silk,  and  the  floss.  The  cocoon 
resembles  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  is  from  1  to  1^ 
in.  long,  and  bright  yeUow ;  the  moth  emerges 
from  it  ifi  from  16  to  66  days,  according  to 
temperature,  the  former  being  the  time  in  the 
southern  United  States ;  18  to  20  days  is  the 
time  in  Connecticut,  three  weeks  in  France, 
and  five  to  six  weeks  in  England ;  the  cocoon 
is  made  in  from  a  few  hours  to  three  days, 
and  is  more  pointed  at  one  end  than  the  other ; 
the  silk  is  not  interwoven  nor  the  glue  applied 
at  the  pointed  end,  toward  which  the  head  is 
always  placed.  The  chrysalis  has  no  spines 
nor  serrations  on  the  edge  of  the  abdominal 
rings,  has  a  leathery  skin,  and  the  stomach 
filled  with  a  yellowish  nutritive  fluid ;  the  or- 
gans of  the  moth  are  gradually  developed,  and 
in  two  or  three  weeks  the  skin  of  the  chrysalis 
gives  way,  the  moth  escapes  into  the  cocoon 
chamber,  and  readily  sets  itself  free,  leaving 
within  the  remains  of  its  former  covering. 
In  the  wild  state  the  cocoon  is  made  about  the 
middle  of  June.  The  silk  from  the  cocoons 
containing  males  is  finer  and  more  tenacious 
than  that  from  the  female  cocoons.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  the  threads  do  not  adhere  as  they 
do  in  the  cocoons  of  many  other  larvee,  else  the 
operation  of  unwinding  would  be  very  difficult 
if  not  impracticable ;  even  in  the  £.  mori  the 
silk  is  sometimes  coarse  and  adherent,  when 
the  quality  of  the  food  has  not  been  good. 
Like  other  caterpillars,  the  silkworm  some- 
times makes  mistakes,  and  two  or  three  are 
occasionally  shut  up  in  a  single  coooon,  in  which 
they  undergo  metamorphosis  perfectly  well. 
The  usual  way  of  throwing  the  cocoons  into 
boiling  water  kills  the  chrysalis;  but  merely 
steaming  them  over  boiling  water  softens  the 
glue  sufficiently  to  allow  the  unwinding  of  the 
silk,  and  permits  the  moth  to  come  forth  alive 
from  the  interior  layer  and  deposit  the  eggs  or 
prepare  for  a  new  brood. — The  whole  secret 
in  raising  the  silkworm  consists  in  securing  for 
it  warmth,  dryness,  plenty  of  proper  food,  and 
pure  air.  The  mulberry  tree,  the  leaver  of 
which  constitute  the  food  of  the  silkworm, 
requires  for  its  perfect  growth  long  continued 
dry  and  warm  weather,  and  suffers  in  the  rainy 
seasons  of  England  and  France ;  it  is  said  to 
have  no  insect  feeding  upon  it  bat  the  homhyx  ; 
it  exhausts  the  earth  where  it  is  planted,  as  far 
as  any  other  vegetation  is  concerned ;  one  tree 
of  the  il.  muUieaulU,  it  is  computed,  wiU  feed 
as  many  silkworms  as  would  produce  annually 
1  lbs.  of  sUk.  Silkworms  are  very  tender  and 
liable  to  perish  from  slight  changes  of  temper- 
ature and  dampness,  from  foul  ur,  and  im- 
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proper  or  insofiScient  food ;  the  periods  of  the 
mooltings  are  times  of  siokness  and  danger; 
great  destraotion  is  caused  by  a  disease  c«Jled 
muscadine,  which  is  a  minate  fnngns  (botrytit 
SatnaTia)  occnpying  the  interior  of  the  body 
and  bnrmng  through  the  skin.  The  disease 
called  the  "reds,"  manifested  bj  red  stains 
and  blotches  on  the  skin,  is  ascertained  to  be 
da«  to  some  acid,  resulting  from  disordered 
digestion ;  the  larrce  seem  cramped  and  stupe- 
fied, the  rings  dry  op,  and  they  look  like  mum- 
mies.— The  laryee  of  several  large  moths  of 
the  genus  tatumia  (Sohr.)  form  cocoons  from 
which  sflk  is  obtained ;  among  these  are  the 
arrindi  silkworm,  S.  [Samia]  Cynthia  (Sohr.), 
of  India,  and  the  S.  mylitta  (Schr.),  whose 
moths  hare  an  alar  expanse  of  about  8  in.,  and 
appear  to  be  the  wild  silkworms  of  the  East. 
Ine  S.  mylitta  abounds  in  Bengal,  and  yields 
much  coarse  and  dark-colored  silk,  highly  prized 
by  the  Hindoos;  it  cannot  be  domesticated; 
the  natives  catch  the  caterpillars,  put  them  on 
the  aaseem  trees,  and  guard  them  from  birds 
by  day  and  bats  by  night ;  the  natural  food  is 
the  rhamntu  jvjuba.  The  8.  Cynthia  is  do- 
mesticated in  the  interior  of  Bengal,  on  leaves 
of  the  castor  oil  plant  (netnus  eommuni*  or 
palma  Chritti)  and  of  the  ailantut  glandulcia; 
the  cocoons  are  generally  about  2  in.  long  and 
3  in.  in  circumference,  whitish  or  yellowish,  of 
soft  and  delicate  texture.  There  are  eight  or 
ten  species  of  American  silkworms;  the  eal- 
letamia  Promethea  and  C.  ang^ul{fera  feed  on 
the  lilac  and  wild  cherry;  others  are  platyta- 
mia  EuryaU,  P.  Columbia,  P.  Ceeropia,  and 
tropaa  luna;  but  practically  the  larva  of  telea 
Polyphemut  is  the  only  important  one.  This 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  maple,  elm, 
willow,  and  several  other  trees.  For  descrip- 
tions and  figures  of  this  species,  in  all  its  stages, 
and  the  method  of  rearing  the  larvae,  see 
"American  Naturalist,"  vol.  i.,  1867. 

gniJMIW.  L  Btqlaai^  an  American  physi- 
cist, bom  in  North  Stratford  (now  Trumbull), 
Conn.,  Aug.  8, 1779,  died  in  New  Haven,  Nov. 
24,1864.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1796, 
was  appointed  tutor  in  1799,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1802.  He  accepted  the  new  chair 
of  chemistry  at  Tale  college  in  1802,  and  passed 
a  part  of  the  next  two  years  in  Philadelphia, 
as  a  student  with  Dr.  Woodhouse.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1805  he  gave  his  first  full  course  of  lec- 
tures, and  shortly  after  sailed  for  Europe.  He 
Tttited  the  mining  districts  of  England;  attended 
lectoreain  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  resumed 
the  dntiea  of  his  professorship  after  an  absence 
of  14  months.  He  published  in  1810  "  Journal 
of  Travels  in  England,  HoUand,  and  Scotland 
ta  1806-'6"  (2  vols.  8vo;  enlarged  ed.,  8  vols. 
12mo,  1820).  Not  long  after  his  return  he 
made  a  geological  snrvey  of  a  part  of  Connec- 
ticut bi  Deoiember,  1807,  a  meteorite  of  great 
size  and  splendor  passed  over  New  England, 
cod  threw  oS  large  fragments  with  loud  ex- 
plosions in  the  town  of  Western,  Conn.  Profs. 
Silliman  and  Kingsley  visited  the  town  and 


procured  some  fragments ;  and  Silliman  made 
a  chemical  analysis  and  published  the  earliest 
and  best  authenticated  account  of  the  fall  of  a 
meteorite  in  America.  He  afterward  assisted 
Dr.  Robert  Hare  in  his  experiments  with  the 
oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  now  commonly  used  of  "  compound  blow- 
pipe." In  1813  he  published  in  the  "Me- 
moirs of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences "  an  account  of  his  experiments  with 
this  instrument,  by  which  he  had  greatly  ex- 
tended the  list  of  bodies  known  to  be  fusible. 
In  1812  he  secured  to  Tale  college  the  then 
unrivalled  mineralogical  and  geological  collec- 
tion made  by  Col.  George  Gibbs  in  Europe. 
In  1822,  while  engaged  in  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  the  action  of  a  powerful  voltaic  de- 
flagrator  on  the  model  of  Dr.  Hare,  he  first 
established  the  fact  of  the  transfer  of  particles 
of  carbon  from  the  positive  to  the  negative 
electrode  of  the  voltaic  apparatus,  with  the 
corresponding  growth  of  the  negative  electrode, 
and  the  retransfer  when  the  charcoal  points 
are  shifted.  In  1818  he  founded  the  "  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,"  better  known 
both  in  Europe  and  America  as  "Silliman's 
Journal,"  of  which  for  20  years  he  was  sole, 
and  for  eight  years  more  senior  editor.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  American  lecturers  on 
scientific  subjects  to  miscellaneous  audiences, 
and  delivered  courses  in  the  principal  cities. 
He  published  an  account  of  a  journey  between 
Hartford  and  Quebec  (1820),  an  edition  of 
Bake  well's  "  Geology"  (1829),  and  a  text  book 
on  "  Chemisti-y"  (2  vols.,  1880).  In  1861  he 
again  visited  Europe,  and  published  "  A  Visit 
to  Europe  in  1851 "  (2  vols.  12mo,  New  Tork, 
1858).  In  1853  he  resigned  his  professorship, 
and  was  made  professor  emeritus ;  but  at  the 
request  of  his  colleagues  he  continued  to  lec- 
ture on  geology  till  June,  1856.  His  life  has 
been  written  by  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher  (2  vols., 
New  Tork,  1866).  II.  Be^nla*  jr.,  an  Amer- 
ican physicist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  4,  1816.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Tale  college  in  1887,  became  an  instruc- 
tor there  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geolo- 
gy, and  in  1846  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  applied  to  the  arts  in  the  scientific 
school  of  the  college,  now  the  Shefiield  scien- 
tific school.  He  became  associate  editor  of  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Science "  in  1888,  and 
since  1864  has  been  associated  with  Prof.  J.  D. 
Dana  as  editor  and  proprietor.  From  1849  to 
1854  he  was  professor  of  medical  chemistry 
and  toxicology  in  the  university  of  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  and  in  1864  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
professor  of  general  and  applied  chemistry  in 
Yale  college,  which  post  he  still  holds  (1876). 
In  connection  with  C.  R.  Goodrich  he  prepared 
the  "Illustrated  Record"  and  the  "Progress 
of  Science  and  Art"  published  in  connection 
with  the  international  exhibition  of  1868  in 
New  Tork.  He  was  for  several  years  secre- 
tary of  the  American  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  and  had  charge  of  the 
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pnblioation  of  its  "  Proceedings."  He  is  also 
a  popular  lectarer.  Besides  namerous  papers 
in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science,"  he  has 
published  "First  Principles  of  Chemistry,"  a 
popular  text  book  (Phila!delphia,  1846 ;  revised 
ed.,  1856),  and  "Principles  of  Physics"  (Phila- 
delphia, 1858 ;  revised  ed.,  1868). 

8ILL0WAT,  Hhnms  WUHmi,  an  American  ar- 
chitect, bom  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Aug.  7, 
1828.  He  began  to  practise  his  profession  in 
Boston  in  1851,  and  in  the  20  years  following 
more  than  200  church  edifices  were  built  or 
remodelled  under  his  superintendence.  He  de- 
signed the  new  capitol,  Montpelier,  Vt.  (1859), 
Buchtel  college,  Akron,  0.  (1872),  &o.  While 
pursuing  his  profession  as  an  architect,  he  act- 
ed as  a  Universalist  preacher  from  1852,  and 
was  ordained  a  clergyman  in  1862.  He  has 
published  "  Theognis,  a  Lamp  in  the  Cavern  of 
Evil "  (Boston,  1856) ;  "  Text  Book  of  Modem 
Carpentry"  (1858);  "Warming  and  Ventila- 
tion" (1860);  "Atkinson  Memorial,"  a  series 
of  18  discourses  (1861) ;  "  The  Conference  Mel- 
odist" (■1863);  "The  Cantica  Sacra,"  a  book 
of  church  service  (1865) ;  and  "  Service  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  "  at  Brighton  (1867). 
With  Oeorge  M.  Harding  he  edited  an  improved 
edition  of  Shaw's  "  Civil  Architecture  "  (1852). 
HLPHIIIII  (Gr.  alXfuni,  the  ancient  name  of 
some  reein-bearing  plant),  a  genus  of  coarse, 
robust,  perennial  plants  of  the  composite  fami- 
ly, which  have  a  copious  resinous  juice  and 
large  heads  of  flowers,  resembling  those  of  the 
sunflower,  but  quite  different  in  structure.  In 
rilphium  the  numerous  ray  fitters  are  pistil- 
late and  fertile ;  those  of  the  disk,  though 
they  are  apparently  perfect,  are  sterile ;  the 
broad  flat  akenes  are 
winged  and  without 
pappus.  The  genus 
comprises  about  20 
species,  all  North 
American;  some  are 
very  abundant  on 
the  western  prairies, 
while  others  are 
peculiarly  southern. 
The  best  known 
species  is  S.  laeini- 
atum,  called  rosin 
weed ;  it  has  a  large 
thick  root,  from 
which  arise  numer- 
ous radical,  long-pe- 
tioled  leaves,  from 
12  to  80  in.  long; 
they  are  very  thick, 
and  rough  with 
bristly  hairs ;  their 
general  outline  is 
ovate,  but  they  are  deeply  pinnately  cut  and 
parted,  and  the  divisions  themselves  often 
cut-Iobed;  the  stem,  usually  S  to  6  ft.  high, 
sometimes  reaches  11  ft.,  and  bears  near  its 
base  numerous  leaves  similar  to  those  from 
the  root,  and  fewer  leaves  above.    The  flower 


Boeln  Weed  (SUpblmn  laclnU- 
tum). 


heads,  borne  in  a  kind  of  raceme  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem,  are  8  to  6  in.  across,  and,  as 
in  all  the  other  species,  yellow.  The  resinoos 
juice  of  this  and  others  exudes  either  sponta- 
neously or  from  the  puncturing  of  insects,  ap- 
pearing in  small  translucent  tears  npon  the 
stem  and  foliage.  This  resin  and  the  plant  it- 
self have  been  r^arded  as  useful  remedies  in 
asthma  and  similar  diseases  of  horses.  A  tinc- 
ture of  the  root  and  leaves  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  domestic  tonic  and  diaphoretic.  The  erect 
leaves  of  this  plant,  when  growing  in  the  open 
prairie,  commonly  stand  with  their  edges  point- 
ing north  and  south ;  hence  it  has  been  called 
compass  plant,  pilot  weed,  and  polar  plant. 
This  species  occurs  from  the  praines  of  Mich- 
igan southward  and  westward.  A  closely  re- 
lated species,  found  from  Ohio  west  and  south, 
called  prairie  burdock  or  prairie  dock,  is  8. 
terebinthinaeeum,  having  also  large  and  coarse 
leaves,  which  are  not  cut,  but  only  serrate  on 
the  margins,  and  rough  and  scurfy  especially 
on  the  under  surface;  the  tall  stems  are  smooth, 
and  the  heads  of  flowers  are  smaller  than  in 
the  preceding.  This  species  produces  resin 
abundantly,  the  leaves  being  often  sprinkled 
with  it.  One  of  the  most  striking  species  is 
S.  perfoliatum,  called  the  cup  plant ;  its  square 
stem  bears  opposite  leaves,  a  foot  or  more 
long ;  these  are  united  by  dieir  bases  aroand 
the  stem,  and  form  a  concave  disk,  which  after 
a  rain  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. This  has  a  similar  geographical  range  to 
the  preceding,  but  having  long  been  cultivated 
in  gardens  on  account  of  its  curious  leaves,  it 
has  been  introduced  much  further  east 

SOiIIKUN,  the  name  of  one  of  the  geologic 
ages,  the  age  of  mollnsks  and  other  inverte- 
brates. The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
ancient  Silures,  who  inhabited  that  portion  of 
England  and  Wales  where  these  rocks  abound. 
The  formation  lies  upon  the  Cambrian  of  Sedg- 
wick, according  to  some  classifications,  and  im- 
mediately below  the  Devonian.  Mnrohison  in- 
cludes in  it  the  upper  Cambrian  of  Sedgwick. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  Silurian  age  differ  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  also  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  continent.  In  North  America  the 
transition  of  the  rooks  and  life  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  Silurian  is  abrapt.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain the  transition  in  life  is  gradual,  although 
the  rocks  are  unconformable  in  stratification. 
In  Bohemia  there  is  no  break  in  the  rocks,  but 
there  is  marked  change  in  the  life.  Dana  has 
adopted  the  snbdi vision  into  periods  and  epochs 
derived  from  the  succession  bf  rooks  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  where  the  strata  are  well 
displayed,  and  have  been  carefully  stndied. 
In  this  arrangement  the  lower  Silurian,  begin- 
ning from  below,  includes  the  primordial  or 
Cambrian,  the  Canadian,  and  the  Trenton  peri- 
ods ;  the  upper  Silurian  embraces,  in  the  same 
ascending  order,  the  Niagara,  Salina,  lower 
Helderberg,  and  Oriskany  periods.  The  Oris- 
kany  formation  was  until  recently  placed  as  the 
lowest  period  of  the  Devonian  age ;  but  from 
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the  relations  of  its  foaails  it  haa  been  tran*- 
ferred  to  the  Silnriui.  The  Cambrian  period 
has  two  epochs,  the  Acadian  and  the  Potsdam. 
The  Canadian  period  has  the  calciferoos,  the 
Quebec,  and  the  Ciiasj  epoolis.  The  Trenton 
period  embraces  the  Trenton,  TJtica,  and  Cin- 
cinnati epochs;  the  Niagara  period,  the  Me- 
dina, Clinton,  and  Niagara  epochs;  while  the 
SaKiia,  lower  Helderberg,  and  Oriskanj  periods 
lutTO  each  one  epoch,  correspondingly  named. 
The  lower  Silurian  animal  fossils  are  sponges, 
radiates,  mollnsks,  and  artiotilates ;  among  the 
last  are  nnmerons  tiilobitea,  a  species  of  which 
fonnd  near  Bndntree,  Mass.,  in  the  Acadian 
formation,  was  30  in.  long.  The  calciferoos 
and  Qaebec  epochs  of  the  Canadian  period  are 
remarkably  rich  in  fossils  and  economic  pro- 
dacta,  the  latter  incinding  oop§er  and  silrer 
ores.  In  Newfonndland  the  Quebec  forma- 
tion reaohee  a  thickness  of  6,600  ft,  the  upper 
half  being  sandstone  and  shales  and  the  lower 
half  mostlj  limestones.  The  Trenton  period, 
aboonding  in  fossils  and  economic  products, 
among  which  is  petroleum,  has  its  formation 
along  the  Appalachians  and  over  a  large  part 
of  the  Mississippi  basin,  incinding  the  gllena 
limestone  of  Wisconsin  and  other  states.  Tren- 
ton limestone  has  been  fonnd  in  the  arctic  re- 
gions, npon  King  William's  island,  North  Som- 
erset, aiHl  BootMa.  The  Niagara  formation  in 
North  America  oorers  a  large  part  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent,  and  the  arctic  and  other 
parts  of  British  America,  and  also  contains  pe- 
trolenm.  At  Niagara  fslls  85  ft.  of  limestone 
rest  on  80  ft  of  shale,  and  near  the  falls  the 
shale  is  covered  with  166  ft.  of  limestone.  The 
Salina  period  includes  the  rocks  which  yield 
the  salt  brines  of  central  New  York.  Through 
the  Mississippi  basin  the  Salina  formation  is 
for  the  most  part  absent.  This  formation  con- 
tains nnmerons  beds  of  gypsum,  which  are  not 
stratified  like  the  other  rooks,  and  have  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  snlphario  acid  npon 
limestone,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  derived  from 
Bulphnr  springs.  The  Oriskany  period  contains 
no  land  plants  in  New  York,  but  at  Gasp6,  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  a  small  species  of  lyeopodium 
or  gronnd  pine  has  been  fonnd.  The  most  com- 
mon animal  fossils  are  bivalve  mollusks.  In 
Maryland  there  are  five  species  of  crinoids,  but 
in  New  York  they  are  rare.  The  rooks  of  both 
the  lower  and  upper  Silurian  are  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  globe,  although  the  lower  are 
the  most  extensive.  The  upper  Silurian  in  Eu- 
rope, besides  invertebrate  fossils,  contains  the 
vestiges  of  the  earUeet  fishes,  some  of  which 
are  (rf  the  shark  tribe;  so  that  although  the 
Devonian  is  the  age  of  fishes,  they  really  origi- 
nated in  the  Silurian.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  the  Silurian  formation  contained  the  ear- 
Heat  veatigee  of  organic  life,  but  organic  re- 
maios  have  recently  been  found  in  older  for- 
mations. (See  Geoloot,  voL  vii.,  p.  694,  and 
Pal^outowot,  voL  xii.,  pp.  811,  818,  816.) 

SniTB^  one  of  the  precious  metals,  distin- 
guished by  its  whiteness,  its  brilliant  lustre 
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when  polished,  its  malleability,  and  its  indif- 
ference to  atmospheric  oxvgen.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  distributed  of  metals.  Since 
it  occurs  frequently  in  a  native  state  (though 
never  chemically  pure,  being  invariably  alloyed 
with  gold  or  copper,  and  sometimes  antimony, 
arsenic,  bismuth,  quicksilver,  or  iron),  and  is 
easily  fnsible,  it  naturally  became  known  to 
mankind  in  tiie  eariiest  ages.  The  alchemists 
called  it  Luna  or  Diana.  The  Greek  name 
ifii-vpof  is  from  ipy6(,  white,  and  is  the  source 
of  the  Latin  argentutn.  Silver  is  one  of  the 
first  metals  named  in  the  Old  Testament,  being 
included  among  the  enumerated  riches  of  Abra- 
ham. At  that  period,  as  in  later  times,  it  was 
used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  as  a  mate- 
rial in  the  arts.  In  Solomon's  reign  it  is  said 
to  have  been  so  abundant  as  to  be  nothing 
accounted  of,  and  the  king  had  made  it  to  b« 
as  stones  in  Jerusalem.  Among  other  ancient 
nations  it  was  also  abtmdant  Polybins  says 
the  tiles  upon  the  roof  of  the  temple  at  Ecba- 
tana  were  of  solid  silver,  and  the  beams  and 
pillars  of  the  temple  were  covered  with  plates 
of  silver  and  gold.  These  metals  were  obtained 
from  Nubia,  Ethiopia,  Attica,  EpiruSjiand  the 
distant  countries  of  eastern  Ans.  The  rich 
Spanish  silver  mines  were  developed  at  an  ear- 
ly day,  and  furnished  the  main  supply  of  the 
metal  for  Phcenida,  Carthage,  and  Rome. 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  mine  opened  by  Hannibal, 
which  supplied  him  with  800  lbs.  of  silver  daily, 
and  wss  worked  by  adits  reaching  a  mile  and 
a  half  Into  the  mountain.  This  was  at  Guadal- 
canal, at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  in  the 
modem  province  of  Seville. — Pure  silver,  in  its 
massive  state,  is  the  whitest  of  metals.  It  takes 
by  bnmiahing  a  brilliant  lustre,  though  inferior 
to  that  of  its  white  alloys  with  copper.  When 
granulated  by  falling  molten  into  water,  it  ac- 
quires a  rough  but  exceedingly  beautiful  sur- 
face. Reduced  from  the  chloride  in  the  hu- 
mid way,  it  appears  as  a  gray,  spongy  powder. 
It  crystallizes  in  cubes  and  octahedrons  when 
allowed  to  cool  from  the  molten  condition  or 
precipitated  from  solution — for  instance,  by 
copper  or  rinc.  Sometimes  it  is  precipitated 
black  by  the  g^vanic  current  or  by  rinc.  In 
hardness  and  strength  it  is  superior  to  gold 
and  inferior  to  copper ;  a  slight  alloy  of  cop- 
per hardens  and  strengthens  it.  In  malleability 
and  ductility  it  is  inferior  to  gold  only.  (See 
Metal.)  Leaves  less  than  ^rvViTT  of  an  inch 
thick  can  be  obtained  by  beatmg,  and  wires  may 
be  drawn  out  of  extreme  tenuity.  Its  chemical 
symbol  is  Ag,  its  equivalent  108.  According 
to  G.  Rose,  tiie  specific  gravity  of  cast  silver  is ' 
10-606,  of  pressed  or  hammered  silver  10-666. 
Other  authorities  give  for  the  former  10-474, 
and  for  the  latter  10-610.  Lengsdorf  found 
the  specific  gravity  of  silver  wire  which  had 
been  repeatedly  drawn  to  be  10-47  before  heat- 
ing and  10-48  afterward.  The  specific  heat  of 
silver  is  given  by  Regnault  as  0-067.  Its  heat- 
conducting  power  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  metal,  as  is  also  its  power  of  reflecting 
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light  and  heat  when  highly  polished ;  but  its 
radiating  capacity  in  the  same  condition  is  very 
small.  By  yirtne  oi!  these  properties  vessels 
of  silver  are  best  adapted  to  retain  the  heat 
of  liquids.  It  melts  at  a  fall  red  heat,  about 
1000'^  0.  (1832°  F.).  It  shrinks  in  cooling, 
and  hence  fiUs  bat  imperfectly  the  moulds  in 
which  it  is  cast.  At  a  very  high  temperature 
it  is  volatile.  Melting  silver  mechanically  ab- 
sorbs 20  volumes  of  oxygen,  which  in  solidify- 
ing it  expels,  sometimes  with  saflScient  force 
to  throw  oS  particles  of  metal.  Alloyed  with 
1  or  2  per  cent,  of  copper  or  with  gold,  it  ap- 
parently loses  this  property.  Silver  is  oxidized 
neither  by  exposure  at  ordinary  temperature 
to  dry  or  moist  air,  nor  by  beating  in  air ;  but 
it  bams  to  an  oxide  when  melted  upon  char- 
coal in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  or  when  ex- 
posed to  a  galvanic  current  of  great  intensity, 
or  to  ozone.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
act  upon  it  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  has 
strong  affinity  for  sulphur  (with  which  it  can 
be  easilf  fused  to  a  snlphide),  and  is  hence 
readily  tarnished  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  is  present  in  small  quantities  in  the  or- 
dinary air  of  cities.  To  protect  silver  vessels 
not  in  nse,  they  may  be  wrapped  in  paper  satu- 
rated with  wax,  which  keeps  out  the  impure 
air,  or  in  paper  painted  with  white  lead,  which 
decomposes  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Articles 
of  food,  with  the  exception  of  eggs  and  salt, 
scarcely  aSect  silver,  and  it  is  therefore  a  fa- 
vorite material  for  table  ware.  The  discolora- 
tion from  eggs  is  due  to  sulphur;  that  from 
salt,  to  chlorine,  which  forms  argentic  chloride. 
This  may  he  removed  by  mbbing  with  a  linen 
rag  moistened  with  aqua  ammonicD.  The  caus- 
tic alkalies  in  solution  or  fusion  do  not  attack 
silver  as  they  do  platinum,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently employed  for  the  evaporation  of  such 
solutions,  and  for  crucibles  in  which  minerals 
are  fused  with  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate. 
Silver  foil  is  sometimes  used  in  blowpipe  anal- 
yses, for  detecting  sulphur  and  the  sulphides  of 
the  metals.  Melted  with  carbonaceous  matter, 
silver  forms  a  carburet,  white  like  the  metal. 
This  is  also  formed  when  compounds  of  silver 
oxide  are  decomposed  by  organic  acids. — Silver 
may  be  easily  alloyed  by  melting  with  most 
metals.  The  alloys  with  base  metals  are  in 
general  not  osefd  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  cost  of  the  silver.  The  alloy  with  copper, 
which  in  subordinate  quantity  enhances  the 
valuable  qualities  of  the  silver,  is  an  exception. 
The  alloys  with  lead  and  zinc,  serving  an  im- 
portant purpose  in  metallurgy,  will  be  men- 
tioned farther  on.  An  alloy  of  100  parts  of 
aluminum  with  6  of  silver  gives  a  handsome 
white  malleable  compound,  susceptible  of  high 
polish.  A  small  quantity  of  iron,  chromium, 
cobalt,,  or  nickel  imparts  great  hardness  to 
silver.  Steel  may  be  made  to  retain  about 
fi^  of  its  weight  of  silver,  which  is  said  to  im- 
prove its  qnauty;  the  alloy  is  called  silver- 
steel.  Oombined  with  mercury,  silver  forms 
a  most  brilliant  amalgam  for  mirrors.    An 


alloy  of  20  to  80  parts  of  silver  with  80  of 
nickel  and  60  of  copper  is  said  to  be  equal  in 
all  respects  to  the  ordinary  standard  silver, 
which  is  9  parts  of  silver  with  1  of  copper. 
Small  coins  have  been  made  in  Switzerland  of 
an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  with  10  per  cent, 
nickel.  Two  parts  zinc  and  one  part  silver 
give  a  ductile,  white,  fine-grained  alloy.  Three 
parts  of  silver  to  one  of  tin  give  a  hard,  and 
one  part  of  sUver  to  two  of  tin  a  soft  alloy. 
Bismnth,  antimony,  and  arsenic  yield  britue 
alloys.  The  alloys  of  silver  and  copper  are 
the  most  important  of  all,  being  used  both  in 
coinage  and  in  the  arts.  The  copper  alloy  is 
harder  than  pure  silver,  takes  a  finer  polish, 
and  wears  better ;  and  the  white  color  of  sil- 
ver may  be  retained  if  the  contents  of  copper 
do  not  excee<ka  certain  proportion,  while  even 
those  alloys  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
copper  may  be  so  treated  by  "piciding"  in 
acid  as  to  deprive  them  of  copper  on  the  snr- 
face,  and  thus  restore  their  sUver-white  color. 
The  standard  silver  for  coinage,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  is  a 
conipound  of  9  parts  of  silver  to  1  of  copper ; 
in  England,  of  87  silver  to  8  copper.  For 
plate  the  legal  fineness  varies  in  different 
countries,  or  is,  as  in  the  United  States,  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  manufacturer.  In  North 
Germany  the  usual  fineness  is  inferior  to  that 
of  coin. — Silver  does  not  dissolve  in  any  hy- 
drated  acids  by  taking  the  place  of  the  hydro- 
gen; on  the  contrary,  hydrogen  displaces  it 
from  the  solutions  of  its  salts  and  precipitates 
it  in  metallic  form.  Concentrated  sulphnrio 
acid  oxidizes  silver  at  boiling  heat,  forming 
argentic  sulphate  and  sulphurous  acid.  Nitric 
acid,  even  when  dilated  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  acts  rapidly  upon  silver,  and  at  high 
temperature  with  great  violence,  argentic  ni- 
trate and  nitric  oxide  being  formed.  A  solu- 
tion of  chromic  acid  changes  silver  to  a  red 
argentic  chromate.  Muriatic  acid,  even  at  a 
high  temperature,  has  little  effect  upon  silver. 
Argentic  oxide  combines  at  high  temperatures 
with  silicic  acid ;  hence,  silver  heated  or  melt- 
ed with  glass  or  other  silicious  compounds  be- 
comes oxidized  and  colors  the  mass  yellow. 
All  of  the  more  easily  oxidizable  metals  and 
many  compounds  susceptible  of  higher  oxida- 
tion (so-called  deoxidizing  substances),  as  well 
as  many  organic  substances,  precipitate  silver 
from  solution.  Silver  forms  three  oxides:  a 
suboxide,  Ag40;  argentic  oxide,  AgiO;  and 
a  peroxide  (probably  AgtO«),  which  does  not 
combine  witb  acids.  The  second  of  tkese  is  of 
special  interest  as  the  basis  of  the  salts  of  the 
metal.  It  is  separated  from  the  nitrate,  or 
any  soluble  silver  salt,  by  adding  an  alkaline 
solution,  as  a  brown  hydrated  oxide,  which 
parts  with  its  water  at  60°  0.  (140°  F.),  and 
with  its  oxygen  at  a  red  heat.  Its  solation 
in  ammonia  deposits  on  exposure  to  the  air 
a  black  micaceous  powder  supposed  to  be 
a  compound  of  silver  oxide  and  ammonia 
(Ag<0,  HiN),  or  amidide  of  silver  (AgH<N), 
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w  nitride  of  silver  (Ag,N).  It  is  terribly  ex- 
plosive, and  is  hence  called  fulminating  silver 
(BecthoUet's).  This  most  dangerous  componnd 
maj  also  be  unintentionally  produced  by  pre- 
cipitating an  ammoniacal  solution  of  argentic 
nitrate  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash.  The 
eUorate  of  this  oxide  is  likewise  very  explo- 
sive, as  is  also  the  fulminate  proper  (Brugna- 
telli's).  (See  ExPLoervBS.)  The  sulphate  is 
formed  by  treatment  of  the  metal  at  a  high 
temperature  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Upon  this  reaction  is  based  one  method  of 
sc^>arating  silver  and  gold.  (See  Giold.)  The 
nitrate  (AgNOs)  is  the  most  important  salt 
of  silver.  (See  Nrbatbs,  vol.  xii.,  p.  463.) 
It  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  other 
eompoonds  of  silver,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  chloride,  produced  by  adding  to 
die  nitrate  solution  chlorine  or  a  soluble  chlo- 
ride, snob  as  common  salt.  It  is  a  dense  white 
floccolent  precipitate,  which  under  exposure 
to  li{^t  turns  first  violet,  then  black,  proba- 
bly by  partial  reduction  to  subchloride.  Chlo- 
rine rnrtores  the  white  color.  The  chloride 
is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  concentrated  mu- 
riatic acid,  more  readily  in  strong  solutions 
of  chlorides,  ammonia,  alkaline  cyanides,  and 
hyposulphites;  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute 
acids;  scarcely  affected  by  any  oxygen  acid, 
even  concentrated  sulphuric;  reduced  to  metal 
by  zinc,  iron,  copper,  or  any  metal  more  oxi- 
dizable  than  silver,  heated  hydrogen,  organic 
eomponnds  containing  hydrogen,  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths,  and  by  heating  upon  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe.  The  insolubility  of  'the 
chloride  in  oxygen  acids  permits  the  precipita- 
tion of  silver  from  solutions  of  almost  aU  its 
sahs  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or 
of  other  chlorides,  thus  giving  a  convenient 
means  of  determining  its  presence  or  separa- 
ting it  from  other  metals.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  solubility  of  the  chloride  in  brine  or  so- 
dium hyposulphite  constitutes  an  important 
means  of  rilver  extraction  by  the  humid  meth- 
od of  metallurgy  described  below.  This  salt 
occurs  in  nature  as  an  ore.  It  is  used  in  pho- 
tography, and  its  ammoniacal  solution  is  em- 
ployed to  color  mother-of-pearl.  The  bromide 
(AgBr)  and  the  iodide  (Agl)  also  occur  in  na- 
ture, the  latter  rarely.  Their  chemical  rela- 
tions are  similar  to  those  of  the  chloride,  but 
the  bromide  is  bat  slightly  dissolved  in  dilute 
aqoa  ammonise,  and  the  iodide  scarcely  at  all. 
They  likewise  have  the  property  of  darken- 
ing by  exposure  to  light.  (See  Photogbapht.) 
— lie  Metallurj;]/  of  SilMr.  Silver  is  obtained 
partly  from  true  sOver  ores,  partly  from  other 
ores  containing  silver  as  an  accidental  or  varia- 
ble oonstitaent.  To  the  former  class  belongs 
the  native  metal,  which  is  usually  more  or  less 
iDoyed  with  gold,  and  sometimes  with  other 
metals,  as  above  remarked.  The  occurrence 
of  gold  and  silver  in  variable  natural  alloy  is 
<o  general  that  they  may  almost  be  said  to  con- 
ttitote  but  one  mineral  species,  ranging  from 
Hirer  with  a  Mght  trace  of  gold  to  gold  with 


a  slight  trace  of  silver.  Native  silver  is  found 
in  masses  and  in  arborescent  and  filiform 
shapes  in  veins  of  quartz,  calcite,  &c.,  or  as 
segregations  accompanying  other  silver  ores. 
The  masses  are  sometimes  crystalline,  show- 
ing cubical  and  octahedral  forms.  Very  pure 
silver  occurs  with  the  native  copper  at  Lake 
Superior.  The  most  famous  masses  of  native 
silver,  several  of  which  exceeded  600  lbs.,  have 
been  found  at  the  mines  of  Eongsberg  in  Nor- 
way, of  Freiberg,  Schneeberg,  and  Johann- 
Georgenstadt  in  Saxony,  and  in  the  Bohemian, 
Hungarian,  Peruvian,  and  Mexican  mines.  In 
the  silver  mines  of  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Utah  it 
is  not  uncommon,  though  it  has  not  been  found 
in  large  masses.  Silver  amalgam  occurs  in 
small  quantities  in  some  European  mines,  and 
contains  26  to  86  per  cent,  of  silver,  the  re- 
mainder being  mercury.  The  variety  known 
as  arguerite,  from  Ooquimbo  in  Chili,  is  an 
important  ore  in  that  region,  and  contains  48 
to  68  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  antimoniuret 
and  the  telluret  of  silver  are  comparatively 
rare.  The  most  important  silver  ores  are  the 
chloride,  the  sulphide,  and  the  combinations  of 
sulphide  of  silver  with  other  sulphides.  The 
chloride  of  silver,  or  horn  silver  (AgCl),  is  a 
common  ore  in  Chili,  Pern,  Mexico,  and  the 
western  regions  of  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly in  certain  districts  of  Nevada,  and  in  the 
Owyhee  district  of  Idaho.  It  has  been  met 
with  in  small  quantities  in  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean mines.  When  pure,  its  composition  is 
silver  76-2,  chlorine  24-8.  It  has  a  waxy  ap- 
pearance, resinous  lustre,  and  pearl-gray,  green- 
ish, whitish,  or  bluish  color,  turning  brown  in 
the  air;  hardness  1  to  1*6;  sp.  gr.  6*8  to  6*5. 
It  occurs  chiefly  near  the  outcrops  of  argen- 
tiferous deposits  as  a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  other  ores.  In  Chili  and  Peru,  for 
instance,  it  is  found  in  cubical  crystals  in  the 
ferruginous  gossan  known  as  peeo»  and  eolo- 
radoi.  The  bromide  and  iodide,  which  also 
occur  in  nature,  closely  resemble  it,  but  are  far 
more  rare.  The  sulphide  of  jsilver  (Ag»S,  sil- 
ver glance,  vitreous  silver,  or  argentite),  con- 
taining 871  silver  and  129  sulphur,  is,  next 
to  the  native  metal,'  the  richest  ore.  It  has  a 
blackish  lead-gray  color,  metallio  lustre,  and 
shining  streak ;  H.  2  to  2-5 ;  sp.  gr.  7-196  to 
7'365 ;  is  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  readily 
melts  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe.  It 
forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ores  of  the 
silver  mines  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
commonly  associated  with  other  argentiferous 
minerals,  and  sometimes  is  finely  disseminated 
through  the  gangue  or  the  accompanying  ores. 
The  double  sulphides  of  silver  and  antimony 
constitute  b.  very  valuable  class  of  ores,  of 
which  the  chief  are:  stephanite  (Ag«SbS4), 
with  68-6  per  cent,  of  silver  and  sometimes 
small  quantities  of  iron,  copper,  and  arsenic, 
having  metallic  lustre,  iron-gray  color,  black 
powder,  H.  2  to  2-5,  sp.  gr.  fi  to  6-27,  occurring 
m  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Mexico,  and 
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K«T8ds,  partioalarfy  in  the  Oomstock  lod«; 
roiargyrite  (AgSbSi),  with  86-9  silver,  steel- 
gray  to  iron-blaiok,  metallic  lostre,  dark  dtierrj- 
red  powder,  H.  8,  sp.  gr.  6*2,  oocurring  in  Saz- 
<mf,  Spain,  and  Mexico;  pjrargyrite  (AgiSb 
8a),  dark  mby  silver  or  antimoniu  silver  blende, 
with  69  silver,  sometimes  a  little  arsenic,  black 
or  by  transmkted  light  deep  red,  H.  2  to  2*6, 
sp.  gr.  5-759,  ooonrring  -  in  Saxony,  Baden, 
Oomwall,  Norway,  Mexico,  Sonth  America, 
and  Nevada;  and  polybasite  (AgtSbSt),  with 
from  64  to  more  than  72  silver,  the  antimony 
being  partly  and  sometimes  wholly  replaced 
by  arsenic,  and  the  silver  partly  by  copper  or 
to  less  extent  iron  and  zinc,  color  iron-black, 
streak  black,  H.  2*6,  sp.  gr.  6-2,  ooonrring  in  the 
Hartz,  Saxony,  Hungary,  Mexico,  and  Nevada. 
Proostite,  or  light  ruby  silver  (AgiAsSi),  simi- 
lar to  pyrargyrite,  except  that  the  color  is 
lighter  and  the  antimony  is  replaced  with  ar- 
senic, oconrs  in  the  same  localities,  bnt  more 
rarely ;  it  contains  66-4  silver.  Copper  silver 
glance  or  stromeyerite  (OnAgS),  with  68  sil- 
ver and  81  oopper,  iron-black,  black  shining 
powder,  H.  2'76,  sp.  gr.  6*2,  occurs  in  Silesia, 
Obili,  and  elsewhere.  The  foregoing  are  the 
principal  true  silver  ores.  The  chief  argentif- 
erons  ores  of  other  metals  are  those  of  lead, 
copper,  and  zinc.  Iron  pyrites  and  arsenical 
pyrites,  as  well  as  bismuth,  cobalt,  and  nickel 
ores,  may  be  argentiferous,  bat  it  is  usually 
by  reason  of  finely  disseminated  silver  ores 
throughout  their  mass.  Galena  is  always  more 
or  less  argentiferous.  In  the  United  States, 
the  galena  of  the  Appalachian  range  and  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  is  usually  poor  in  silver, 
while  that  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the 
interior  basin  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  highly 
argentiferous.  Oxidized  ores  are  usually  poor 
in  silver,  bnt  the  carbonate,  &c.,  occurring  in 
the  limestone  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  the 
Eureka  district,.  Nevada,  are  exceptions,  being 
smelted  in  large  quantities  for  lead  and  silver. 
The  peculiar  ore- Known  as  stetefeldtite,  which 
ooours-  abundantly  in  Nevada,  is  an  oxidized 
bnt  massive  mineral'  containing  antimony  and 
other  base  metals,  and  often  very  rich  in  silver. 
The  variable  mineral  oi*  class  of  minerals 
known 'as  tetrahedrite  (FahUrt,  argentiferous 
gray  copper,  freibergite,  tennantite,  hermesite) 
seems  to  be  a  combination  of  metallic  sul- 
I^ides  with  sulphides  of  antimony  and  arsenic, 
or 'a- sulphide  of  antimony  and  copper,  in  which 
the  antimony  may  be  partly  replaced  by  ar- 
senic, and  the  copper  by  iron,  zinc,  silver,  and 
even,  as  in  freibergite,  lead,  or,  as  in  hermesite, 
quicksilver.  The  percentage  of  silver  varies 
from  a  mere  trace  to  82  per  cent.  Pure  zino 
blende  is  usually  poor  in  silver,  but  is  frequent- 
ly found  in  intimate  association  with  true  sil- 
ver ores  or  native  silver,  and  particularly  with 
argentiferous  galena ;  and  in  some  notable  in- 
ttimoes  the  blende  is  richer  than  the  galena. 
— ^The  mechanical  concentration  of  silver  ores 
by  water  is  attended  with  heavy  loss,  by  reason 
(A  their  usual  association  with  base  ores  of 


nearly  the  same  speoifio  gravity,  and  their  prop- 
erty of  deaving  when  crushed  into  tine  scales 
and  splinters  or  dust,  which  are  usually  carried 
away  by  the  oorrent.  The  yield  of  silver  ores 
is  generally  rated  in  this  country  in  ounces 
troy  to  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or 
20,167  oz.  troy.  About  1  per  cent,  of  silver 
would  be  equivalent  to  292  oz.  to  a  ton.  A 
yield  of  a  little  less  than  8  oz.  is  represented 
by  the  decimal  -0001  or  -01  per  cent.  This 
small  proportion  will  not  pay  for  the  mining 
and  reduction  of  the  ores ;  but  where  lead  is 
produced  containing  '01  per  cent,  of  silver, 
the  latter  can  stiU  be  extracted  and  saved  by 
refining  processes.  (See  Lba.d.)  The  pig  lead 
(variously  called  work  lead,  crude  bullioo,  and 
base  bullion),  mainly  produced  from  argen- 
tiferous galena,  carries  from  20  to  200  oz.  of 
silver  to  the  ton. — The  method^  of  producing  . 
silver  from  ores  and  furnace  products  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  smelting,  amalga- 
mation, and  humid  extraction.  The  smelting 
processes  are  mostly  based  npon.  the  capacity 
of  metallic  lead,  as  well  as  its  oxide  and  sul- 
phate, to  separate  silver  under  fusion  from 
its  combinations,  the  liberated  silver  alloying 
itself  with  an  excess  of  lead  and  accumulating 
in  the  metallio  hath  in  the  hearth  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  following  chemical  equations  indi- 
cate the  typical  reactions  of  the  lead  smelting 
processes  :  Ag.8 + Pb + aPb= Ag.,a!Pb + PbS ; 
Ag,S  +  PbO=AgPb  +  SO, ;  Ag.S  +  PbSO,= 
AgiPb -1-2801.  (See  Mktallubgt.)  From  the 
ar^ntiferons  lead  thus  produced  the  silver  is 
obtained  directly  by  an  oxidizing  fusion  (cnpel- 
latdon),  transforming  the  lead  into  litharge  and 
leaving  metallio  silver  npon  the  cupel ;  or  the 
argentiferous  lead  is  first  submitted  to  treat- 
ment in  a  battery  of  melting  kettles,  in  which 
at  a  low  temperature  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
mass  crystallizes,  while  another  portion,  rich 
in  silver,  remains  liquid ;  and  the  crystals  being 
ladled  from  each  kettle  to  the  next,  and  there 
submitted  to  remelting  and  recrystallization, 
while  the  liquid  is  passed  down  the  series  in  an 
opposite  direction,  the  contents  of  silver  are  at 
last  chiefly  concentrated  into  a  small  quantity 
of  so-called  rich  lead,  which  is  then  cnpelled 
(the  Pattinson  process);  or  the  silver  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  molten  lead  by  means  of  the 
superior  affinity  between  silver  and  zino,  me- 
tallic zinc  being  added  to  the  bath  and  the 
zinc-silver  alloy  rising  to  the  surface  and  being 
skimmed  oS  and  submitted  to  further  treat- 
ment by  means  of  smelting,  liquation,  or  dis- 
tillation (the  Parkes  process,  with  the  modifi- 
cations of  Oorduri^,  Flacb,  and  others).  In 
smelting  argentiferous  oopper  ores,  the  silver 
is  often  concentrated  in  a  copper  matte  or  black 
copper,  which  may  then  be  smelted  with  lead, 
or  treated  in  the  humid  way.  The  liquation  of 
argentiferous  oopper  consists  in  alloying  it  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  and  afterwu-d  beat- 
ing the  alloy  above  the  melting  point  of  lead, 
bnt  below  that  of  copper.  The  lead  "  sweats  " 
out,  carrying  the  sUver  with  it,  and  leaving 
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behind  the  spongj  copper.    TbU  proeeta  has 

Almost  everywhere  giren  waj  to  hamid  meth- 
ods. (See  CoppKB,  Ljlad,  and  MsriixvBeT.) 
— The  method  of  amakramation,  invented  in 
Mezioo  in  15^7  hj  Bartolom^  de  Medina,  led  to 
the  enormous  prodaction  of  silver  there  and 
in  South  America  daring  the  next  200  jears, 
and  has  remained  subatantiallj  in  extensive  use 
ever  since.  The  Mexican,  known  as  the  patio 
process,  is  suited  to  ores  which  contain  native 
silver  or  silver  chloride  (bromide,  iodide)  and 
sulphide,  and  are  measorablj  free  from  other 
sulphides  and  from  arsenides  and  aBtimoniu- 
rets.  The  ore  is  first  crushed  and  then  ground 
fine  in  arrastras.  If  gold  is  present,  SO  or  60 
per  cenL  of  it  may  be  saved  by  introducing 
silver  or  copper  amalgam  into  the  arrastra. 
Ores  containing  pyrites,  antimony,  or  arsenic 
are  incompletely  roasted,  to  break  up  the  com- 
Innatioa  of  sUver  with  these  elements.  The 
presence  of  silver  sulphide  does  not  neoessitAte 
roasting  as  a  preliminary  for  patio  amalgama- 
tion. The  fine  paste  from  the  arrastra  is  spread 
on  the  patio  floor  (of  stone,  calked  boards,  or 
asphaltum)  in  ronnd  heaps  (Urtat)  about  0-8 
metre  high  and  10  to  16  metres  in  diameter, 
containing  each  from  6,000  to  100,000  kilos ; 
average,  about  60  tons.  The  paste  hjtving  stiff- 
ened by  the  evaporation  of  its  water,  from  2^ 
to  10  per  oent.  of  impure  salt  is  added,  accord- 
ing to  the  contents  of  silver  in  the  ore.  This 
is  intennixed  with  shovels  and  subsequently  by 
the  treading  of  mules  or  men,  and  occasionally 
by  means  of  kneading  machines,  with  travel- 
ling wheels,  set  up  in  the  torta.  After  one  or 
two  days  the  magittnU  is  added ;  this  is  copper 
vitriol  and  salt,  or  ridi  oxidized  copper  ores 
mixed  with  pyrites  which  has  been  roasted  with 
salt,  or  simply  copper  pyrites  which  has  been 
so  roasted.  The  quantity  of  magistral  required 
varies  according  to  the  season,  the  tempera- 
ture, and  the  quantity  of  the  ore ;  it  usually 
ranges  from  i  to  1  per  cent.  Its  function  is 
to  cause  certain  reactions  with' the  salt  and  the 
sulphide  of  silver  and  promote  the  formation 
of  amalgam.  Too  much  of  it  causes  too  high 
a  temperatore  in  the  mass,  particulariy  in  win- 
ter ;  nenoe  cold  weather  and  poor  ores  require 
tiie  smallest  amount.  After  another  tread- 
ing, quicksilver  is  sprinkled  over  the  torta  by 
sqneezing  through  a  leather  or  canvas  bog. 
The  quantity  used  is  six  to  seven  times  the 
weight  of  inlver  in  the  ore,  sometimes  much 
more.  It  is  rarely  added  all  at  once ;  the  usual 
practice  is  to  give  f rerii  quicksilver  every  alter- 
nate day,  treading  the  mass  for  six  to  eight 
hours  on  each  intervening  day.  The  termina- 
tion of  amalgamation  is  observed  by  panning 
samples  (see  Gtold)  from  the  torta,  ana  exam- 
ining the  amount  and  condition  of  the  quick- 
silver and  amalgam.  The  period  required  for 
the  whole  operation  down  to  tiiis  point  varies 
from  6  to  80  days;  average,  about  19  days. 
Various  theories  have  been  proposed  concern- 
ing the  chemical  reactions  of  the  patio.  Too 
low  a  temperature  stops  the  reactions,  and  may 


be  remedied  by  more  frequent  treading  or  by 
additional  magistraL  The  amalgam  is  colleeted 
in  settlers,  wmoh  are  circular  vats  of  wood  or 
masonry,  about  9  ft  in  diameter  and  8  ft.  in 
depth,  in  which  the  mass,  thinned  w4th  water, 
is  stirred  and  allowed  to  deposit  its  heavy  amal- 
gam, while  the  lighter  portion  is  drawn  off. 
The  smalgHm,  being  concentrated  still  further, 
is  at  last  collected  In  a  leather  or  canvas  bag, 
where  it  is  freed  by  squeezing  from  free  mer- 
cury, which  passes  ttux>ngh,  carrying  a  little 
silver  with  it,  while  the  mass  remains  in  a  co- 
herent, plastic  condition.  The  former  is  used 
again  on  the  patio :  the  latter  is  moulded  into 
SO  lb.  blocks,  piled  on  an  iron  plate,  covered 
with  a  large  iron  bell,  and  heated  by  means 
of  a  charcoal  fire  around  the  bell.  The  mer- 
cury is  vaporized,  and  (the  joint  at  the  edge 
of  the  bell  being  carefully  luted)  passes  down 
through  a  pipe  in  the  iron  plate  into  a  cistern 
of  water.  The  bell  furnace  ia  less  economical 
of  fuel  and  mercury  than  muffle  or  retort  fur- 
naces ;  it  loses  0-8  per  cent,  of  mercury.  The 
silver,  found  in  solid  masses  when  the  bell  is 
raised,  is  cast  into  ingots  of  80  or  90  lbs.  By 
the  patio  process  the  usual  product  of  silver  is 
60  to  66  per  cent,  of  that  contained  in  the  ore ; 
the  most  docile  ores,  under  favorable  drcnm- 
stonoes,  have  yielded  90per  cent.  The  loss  of 
qnicksilver  is  given  by  Kerl  as  8  to  6  per  cent, 
of  the  quantity  used ;  earlier  accounts  make  it 
considerably  greater.  This  loss  is  due  to  the 
formation  in  the  torta  of  soluble  mercury  di- 
chloride  (calomel),  which  is  afterward  washed 
away. — The  eato  process,  used  in  Mexico  and 
Ohili,  is  a  hot  amalgamation  in  kettles.  The 
ore  (in  Mexico  chloride,  in  Chili  sulphide)  is 
placed,  in  the  form  of  a  watery  pulp,  in  a 
vat  with  copper  bottom  and  wooden  or  stone 
sides.  Here  it  is  heated  and  stirred  with  salt 
and  qnicksilver,  copper  vitriol  being  added  in 
the  treatment  of  snlphideB.  The  process  is 
rapid  and  effects  a  tolerably  complete  extrac- 
tion of  silver,  but  involves  great  loss  of  quick- 
silver (3  to  2'6  times  the  weight  of  silver) 
when  applied  to  sulphide  ore.  Silver  ores  free 
from  smphides  of  other  metals  are  amalgama- 
ted at  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  in  arrastras,  by  rim- 
ple  grinding  and  mixing  with  quicksilver  and 
water. — Pan  amalgamation,  called  the  Washoe 
process,  consists  in  rubbing  together  in  pans 
(usually  of  oast  iron)  the  watery  mixture  of 
crashed  ore  (pulp)  with  quicksilver,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of.  other  ohemioala.  The 
simplest  form  of  it  may  be  thus  described: 
The  ore  suitable  for  this  process  (usually  con- 
taining silver  sulphide  or  chloride  and  native 
silver,  with  little  antimony,  arsenic,  base  snl- 
phides,  in  a  gangue  of  quartz)  is  first  onuhed 
in  a  stamp  mill,  similar  in  most  re^>eots  to 
that  employed  for  gold-bearing  quartz.  (See 
Gold.)  The  screens  which  regulate  the  size 
of  the  crushed  particles  are  of  wire  cloth  with 
40  to  60  meshes  to  the  inch,  or  of  Russia 
sheet  iron,  perforated  with  holes  ^V  ^  ^  ^°- 
in  diameter.    The  pulp  reduced  to  Uiisflneness 
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is  ground  and  amalgamated  in  pans,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  forms.  The  charge  for  a 
pan  is  800  to  1,600  lbs. ;  the  very  large  pans, 
treating  tailings  which  have  been  already  ground 
fine,  can  take  3,000  to  4,500  lbs.  To  maintain 
a  proper  temperature,  steam  is  introdnoed  into 
the  pulp  or  into  a  steam  chamber  under  the 
bottom,  and  a  wooden  cover  is  usually  kept  on 
the  pan.  The  pulp  is  generally  ground  for 
one  or  two  hours;  then  the  quicksilver  is 
sprinkled  in  (usually  60  to  70  lbs.  to  a  charge 
of  1,200  or  1,500  lbs.),  and,  the  mullers  being 
raised  to  avoid  too  mnoh  grinding,  which  would 
"flour"  the  mercury,  stirring  is  continued  for 
two  or  three  hours  longer,  after  which  the 
pulp  is  diluted  and  drawn  oft  into  a  settler. 
The  modification  of  the  Washoe  process  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Henry  Janin,  consisting  in  the 
use  of  large  quantities  of  copper  vitriol  (blue 
stone)  and  salt,  has  proved  very  successful  in 
the  reduction  of  refractory  ores  not  otherwise 
amalgamable.  The  quicksilver,  charged  with 
amalgam,  is  washed,  skinmied,  and  strained 
through  a  canvas  bag,  which  retains  the  amal- 
gam. This'is  then  distilled  in  cast-iron  retorts, 
the  mercury  being  collected  nnder  water,  while 
the  "  retort  bullion  "  remains  behind.  About 
one  sixth  of  the  charge  retorted,  or  200  lbs.  of 
bullion  from  1,200  lbs.  of  amalgam,  is  Dsnally 
obtained  from  the  retort,  to  be  broken  up, 
melted,  and  oast  into  ingots ;  it  loses  2  to  8  per 
cent,  in  melting.  The  ingots  are  assayed,  and 
their  fineness  in  thousandths  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver is  stamped  upon  them.  The  coin  value  of 
the  Comstock  bullion  is  $1  75  to  $2,  one  third 
of  which  is  due  to  the  gold  it  contains.  The 
pulp  escaping  from  the  apparatus  in  which  the 
amalgam  is  collected  is  called  "tailings."  The 
tailings  are  often  concentrated  upon  blankets 
or  otherwise,  or  are  simply  allowed  to  settle 
in  reservoirs,  for  reworking.  The  "  slimes  " 
or  "  slums "  comprise  that  part  of  the  ore 
which  is  crushed  under  the  stamps  to  an  im- 
palpably  fine  condition,  and  escapes  in  the  bfit- 
tery  water  without  ever  getting  into  the  pans. 
Since  many  silver  ores  yield  much  fine  powder 
in  crushing,  the  slimes  are  often  far  richer 
than  the  tailings,  the  value  of  the  latter  being 
largely  in  the  particles  of  quicksilver  and  amal- 
gam which  they  contain.  The  chemistry  of 
the  Washoe  process  is  summed  up  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nold Hague  as  follows:  that  the  ore  submit- 
ted to  it  consists  chiefly  of  native  gold,  native 
silver,  and  argentiferous  sulphurets,  associated 
with  varying  proportions  of  blende  and  galena; 
that  the  action  of  sodium  chloride  and  copper 
sulphate  in  the  pan  produces  copper  chloride, 
while  the  presence  of  metallic  iron  causes  the 
formation  of  copper  dichloride;  that  both  the 
chlorides  of  copper  assist  in  the  reduction  of 
the  ore  by  ohloridizing  the  sulphurets  of  sil- 
ver and  decomposing  the  sulphurets  of  lead 
and  zinc;  that  sulphate  of  copper  enhances 
the  amalj^ating  energy  of  mercury,  by  caus- 
ing the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  copper 
amalgam,  and  also  tends  to  eicpel  the  lead ;  but 


that  the  quantities  of  chemical  agents  usually 
added  in  the  Washoe  process  are  too  small  to 
be  effective,  and  that  the  principal  agents  in 
the  reduction  are  in  general  mercury  and  the 
iron  of  the  pan,  aided  by  heat  and  friction. 
The  essential  condition  in  the  amalgamation  is 
the  keeping  of  the  mercury  bright  and  pure, 
that  it  may  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
iron  and  sulphide  of  silver.  The  consump- 
tion of  mercury  in  the  Washoe  process  may  be 
considered  chiefly  a  mechanical  loss,  and  only 
to  a  limited  extent  a  chemical  one.  The  pan 
amalgamation  of  slimes  and  refractory  ores, 
with  the  addition  of  large  proportions  of  cop- 
per sulphate  and  salt,  involves  a  greater  loss 
of  mercury. — Refractory  ores,  not  suitable  for 
"  raw "  amalgamation  by  the  Washoe  or  the 
patio  process,  are  treated  in  many  localities  by 
the  Freiberg  process,  consisting  in  the  chlori- 
nation  of  the  ore  by  roasting  with  salt,  and  its 
subsequent  amalgamation.  At  Freiberg  in 
Saxony,  where  this  method  originated,  it  has 
been  abandoned,  the  ores  formerly  amalga- 
mated being  now  treated  by  smelting.  But 
in  districts  where  fuel  is  scarce  and  labor  dear, 
and  lead  ores  for  smelting  are  not  at  hand 

J  which  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Nevada, 
or  instance),  the  Freiberg  system  is  still  suc- 
cessfully employed,  though  greatly  modified  as 
to  apparatus.  The  ore  is  crushed  in  stamp 
mills,  without  water,  and  the  fine  powder  is 
further  dried,  usually  by  spreading  on  the  top 
of  the  arch  or  the  dust  chambers  of  the  roast- 
ing furnace.  Either  in  the  battery,  during 
crushing,  or  on  the  drying  or  the  charging 
floor,  6  to  7  per  cent,  (for  rich  ores,  up  to  20 
per  cent.)  of  salt  is  mixed  with  the  ore.  The 
mixture  is  then  roasted,  to  chloridize  the  sUver; 
this  was  done  abroad  in  reverberatory  furnaces, 
which  have  been  used  in  Colorado  and  Nevada 
also,  but  are  now  generally  replaced  in  the  west 
by  Stetefeldt'8  showering  furnace  or  Bruck- 
ner's cylinder.  From  the  roasting  furnace  the 
ore  is  conveyed  to  the  pans,  where  it  under- 
goes an  amalgamation  similar  to  that  of  the 
simple  Washoe  process,  except  that  less  grind- 
ing is  necessary.  The  Freiberg  amalgamation 
was  performed  in  revolving  wooden  barrels, 
which  are  still  employed  at  some  places  in 
the  United  States.  Each  apparatus  has  its  par- 
tisans. A  peculiar  method  of  amalgamation 
pursued  in  Chili  avoids  the  ohloridizing  roast- 
ing, substituting  a  humid  chlorination  by  means 
of  copper  dichloride  (Krflncke's  process).  It 
is  highly  praised,  but  not  yet  widely  employed. 
The  use  for  this  purpose  of  copper  chloride, 
which  is  of  earlier  origin,  involves  a  loss  of 
quicksilver  as  calomel. — The  processes  of  hu- 
mid extraction  of  silver  are  of  two  classes. 
Either  the  silver  is  converted  into  a  soluble 
compound  and  separated  by  leaching  and  pre- 
cipitation, or  the  baser  metallic  constituents  of 
the  ore  are  rendered  soluble  and  removed  by 
leaching,  leaving  an  auriferous  and  argentif- 
erous residuum  for  further  treatment.  The 
methods  of  the  first  class  convert  the  silver 
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into  chloride  or  snlpbate,  the  former  by  ft 
chloridiziitg,  the  latter  bj  an  oxidizing  roast- 
ing. The  chloridizing  roasting  is  essentially 
that  of  the  Freiberg  amalgamation  process, 
and  is  effected  by  mixing  salt  with  the  charge. 
The  silrer  chloride  is  extracted  from  the  mass 
by  Uxiviation  with  hot  brine  (old  Aagostin 
process),  cold  brine  (Hangarian  improvement), 
sodium  byposalphite  (Patera  process),  or  cal- 
cinm  hypoflolphite  (Kiss  process  in  Hungary 
and  Rna^a,  Hofmann  in  Mexico).  The  latter 
extracts  also  gold  chloride  if  it  is  present, 
which  brine  wul  not  do,  unless  it  has  been,  as 
Paters  recommends,  impregnated  with  f^ee 
chlorine  gas.  Experiments  oondncted  at  Wy- 
andotte, Mich.,  by  Messrs.  Conrtis  and  Hahn, 
indicate  the  availability  of  other  chlorides  than 
common  salt  (particnlarly  ctJcinm  chloride,  or 
a  solution  obtained  by  treating  common  lime- 
stone with  moriatic  acid)  as  a  solvent  for  the 
silver  chloride.  The  novel  and  important  re- 
snlts  of  these  investigations  are  given  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers."  From  its  hyposulphite 
or  chloride  solution  the  silver  is  precipitated 
with  metallio  copper,  as  cement  silver,  which 
is  washed,  pressed,  melted,  and  cast  into  bars. 
ZiervogePs  method  of  extracting  silver  by 
roasting  the  sulphuretted  ore  to  produce  sil- 
ver sulphate,  leaching  this  with  not  acidula- 
ted water,  and  precipitating  with  copper,  is 
the  simplest  and  cheapest  of  all;  but  it  re- 
quires very  skilful  ana  delicate  roasting,  and 
ores  comparatively  free  from  lead,  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  zinc.  The  three  latter  tend  to 
cause  volatilization  of  silver ;  the  sulphide  of 
antimony  and  lead  cause  a  sintering  of  the 
roasting  charge ;  copper  dioxide,  or  too  high  a 
temperatnre  in  the  furnace,  leaids  to  the  for- 


mation of  metallic  silver,  instead  of  the  desired 
sulphate.  Hence  the  application  of  this  pro- 
cess is  limited.  Its  best  field  is  the  treatment 
of  the  copper  mattes  of  Mansfeld,  containing 
70  to  72  per  cent  of  copper,  and  0-83  per  cent, 
of  silver.  The  so-called  acid  extraction  is  prin- 
cipally nsed  upon  cupriferous  furnace  pro- 
ducts, which  contain  too  much  lead,  antimony, 
arsenic,  Ae.,  to  permit  treatment  by  the  Au- 
gostin  or  the  Ziervogel  method.  In  this  pro- 
cess, the  base  met^  are  dissolved  out  by 
treatment  with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  residuum,  containing  gold  and  silver,  is 
further  reduced  by  smelting,  or  in  rare  in- 
stances by  humid  methods.  For  full  discus- 
sions of  all  the  foregoing  processes,  see  Percy's 
"  Metalluigy,"  and  Brwao  KotVb  Metallhatten' 
hinde.  Tlie  details  of  American  practice,  and 
critical  comparisons  of  different  American  and 
foreign  methods,  are  given  in  the  reports  of  K. 
W.  Raymond,  United  States  commissioner  of 
mining  statistics,  and  in  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers." 
— The  principal  uses  of  silver  have  been  men- 
tioned already  in  this  article ;  see  also  Coins, 
GALVAinsii  (section  on  electrotyping),  Mint, 
and  PLA.TXD  Wabx.  The  real  value  of  silver 
as  compared  to  ^old  has  varied  in  different 
ages  from  one  eighth  to  less  than  one  six- 
teenth; but  the  mint  rates  have  often  been 
arbitrarily  established  by  government  for  the 
profit  of  the  treasury,  in  spite  of  the  market 
price  of  the  metals.  At  present  it  is  lower 
than  at  any  previous  period.  The  average 
ratio  of  value  of  silver  to  gold  in  the  London 
market  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1874,  was 
1  to  16-27.  The  following  table  ahows  the  es- 
timated product  of  silver  at  various  periods 
in  the  present  century : 
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The  following  estimate  of  the  world's  product 
of  silver  in  1878  is  based  npon  returns  for  Ger- 
many, Austria,  France,  Great  Britun,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States,  and  for  other  coun- 
tries upon  the  most  recent  available  accounts : 
Great  Britain  and  colonies,  $1,000,000 ;  Swe- 
den and  Norwa;-,  $260,000 ;  Russia,  $500,000 ; 
A nstro-Hunganan  monarchy,  $1,600,000 ;  Ger- 
man empire,  $8,000,000 ;  France,  $2,000,000 ; 
Spain,  $2,000,000 ;  Italy  (Sardinia),  $500,000 ; 
Mexico,  $20,000,000 ;  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, $8,000,000;  Canada,  $900,000;  United 
States,  $36,600,000;  total,  $76,260,000.  Ac- 
cording to  Humboldt  and  Danson,  the  value 
of  silver  produced  in  Mexico  and  Pern  from 
1492  to  1808  was  $4,162,650,000.  The  pro- 
duction in  Europe  during  the  same  period  was 
about  $200,000,000.  For  the  period  from 
1804  to  1848  Danson  gives  $1,244,880,794  as 
the  production  of  Mexico  and  South  Ameri- 
ca, that  of  Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia  for 
the  same  period  having  been  about  $826,000,- 
000.  For  the  period  from  1848  to  1868,  Prof. 
W.  P.  Blake,  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Produc- 
tion of  the  Precious  Metals,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  the  silver  product :  United 
States,  $78,000,000  ;  Mexico,  $880,000,000  ; 
South  America,  $200,000,000 ;  Australia,  $20,- 
000;  Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia,  $160,880,- 
000 ;  total,  $818,400,000.  From  1868  to  1875 
the  product  of  silver  may  be  approximately  es- 
timated at  $168,000,000  for  the  United  States, 
$140,000,000  for  Mexico,  $56,000,000  for  South 
America,  and  $68,000,000  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  (None  of  these  estimates  include  the 
produce  of  Japan,  China,  and  central  Asia,  of 
which  nothing  is  known.)  We  have  then,  as 
the  grand  total  of  the  silver  product  from  the 
discovery  of  America  to  the  present  time, 
$7,150,000,000.— ifine*.  The  silver  produced 
in  Great  Britain  is  extracted  from  an  argen- 
tiferous lead,  to  the  amount  of  650,000  to  700,- 
000  oz.  annually  (in  1872,  628,000  oz.).  The 
celebrated  Kongsberg  mines  in  Norway,  dis- 
covered in  1623,  have  been  worked  almost 
ooJatinually  since.  The  ore  occurs  in  parallel 
belts  of  rock,  intercalated  in  gneiss  and  crys- 
talline schists,  and  impregnated  with  sulphides 
of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  sometimes  lead,  co- 
balt, and  silver.  Fissnre  veins  traverse  these 
belts  occasionally,  and  are  argentiferous  at 
the  intersection  only.  Beautiful  specimens 
of  native  silver  occur.  The  total  product  of 
the  Kongsberg  mines  from  1624  to  1864  was 
1,817,510  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  of  which  1,882,- 
485  lbs.  was  produced  before  1806  and  463,- 
498  lbs.  after  1815,  the  intervening  period 
being  one  of  discouragement.  The  yield  for 
the  80  years  preceding  1865  averaged  $860,- 
000  annually.  The  sflver  mines  of  Sweden 
are  at  present  insignificant,  and  the  total  pro- 
duct in  1871  was  officially  reported  at  but  976 
kilos.  The  silver  mines  of  the  Austro-Hnn- 
garian  monarchy  are  principally  comprised  in 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Bohemia.  The 
Scbemnitz  district  in  Hungary  (the  seat  of  a 


celebrated  school  of  mines,  founded  in  1760 
by  Maria  Theresa)  is  traversed  by  a  group  of 
veins  in  porphyry,  associated  with  syenite, 
&o.  The  ores  comprise  numerous  argentifer- 
ous minerals,  of  which  silver  glance  and  galena 
are  the  chief.  The  Scbemnitz  mines  were  first 
opened  more  than  800  years  ago,  and  have 
been  worked  to  a  depth  of  more  than  1,200 
ft.  Near  Scbemnitz  are  the  mining  districts 
of  Eremnitz  and  Neusohl.  The  Joachimsthal 
mines  in  Bohemia  are  very  ancient,  very  deep 
(nearly  or  quite  2,000  ft.),  and  have  been 
very  productive,  but  now  yield  an  insignifi- 
cant amount  of  silver.  This  district  belongs 
to  the  Erzgebirge,  a  chain  of  mountains  com- 
posed of  crystalline  rooks,  on  the  border  of 
Saxony,  in  which  kingdom  it  includes  the 
four  mining  districts  of  Altenberg  (tin),  Frei- 
berg, Marienberg,  and  Schwarzenberg.  The 
official  statistics  6t  Saxony  show  that  the  to- 
tal product  of  silver  in  these  districts  in  1872 
was  48,763  lbs.,  and  in  1878  43,864  lbs.  The 
Freiberg  district  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant, containing  nearly  100  mines,  many  of 
which  are  more  than  1,400  ft.  deep,  producing 
almost  the  wholei  of  the  above  amounts.  Pre- 
vious to  the  10th  century  it  was  a  wilderness. 
The  lead  ores  were  discovered  in  the  tracks 
made  by  wagon  wheels,  and  in  1169  the  veins 
were  opened.  They  are  very  numerous,  but 
comparatively  small.  In  1878  only  24  mines 
were  producing  silver  ore,  and  of  these  only 
6  paid  dividends.  The  Himmelfahrt,  which  is 
now  the  leading  mine,  in  1878  yielded  11,913 
metric  tons  of  silver,  oopper,  and  lead  ores, 
valued  at  about  $480,000.  In  1874  it  pro- 
duced about  7,100  tons  of  dressed  ores,  sold 
to  the  furnaces  for  about  $828,000.  The  total 
yield  of  this  mine  to  the  end  of  1874  had  been 
527,108  kilos  of  silver  (worth  about  $28,000,- 
000),  besides  lead,  copper,  zinc,  sulphnr,  ar- 
senic, and  nickel.  The  chief  other  productive 
mines  near  Freiberg,  with  the  value  of  their 
total  product  (including  lead,  &c.),  as  paid  by 
the  smelting  works,  for  1878,  are  as  follows: 
Himmdsfarst,  $202,600 ;  YereinigtFeld,  |114,- 
760 ;  Ohnrprinz,  $74,000 ;  Alte  Hoffnnng, 
$61,000;  Gesegnete  Bergmannshoffnung,  $60,- 
760;  Alte  Hoffnung  Gottes,  $52,760;  Junge 
hohe  Birke,  $46,460;  and  Beschert  Glftck, 
$84,600.  The  principal  silver  mines  of  Prus- 
sia are  in  the  Hartz,  formerly  belonging  to 
Hanover.  The  product  of  Prussian  smelting 
works  in  1872  was  162,668  lbs.  of  silver, 
worth  about  $8,600,000;  in  1873, 281,920  lbs., 
worth  about  $5,000,000.  The  total  product  of 
silver  from  the  smelting  works  of  all  Germany 
w&s  as  follows  in  the  years  named : 
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A  considerable  portion  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  the  importation  of  rich  silver  ores  from 
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TSorHh  and  Soath  America  for  metallorgical 
treatment,  and  another  portion  to  the  im- 
proved proeeesea  of  extraction.  The  product 
from  German  ores  is  probably  not  more  than 
$3,000,000.  France  u  not  a  uilver-ore  pro- 
ducing country;  but  the  Beparation  of  (ilver 
from  w^entiferona  lead  ores  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent.  In  1865  it  produced 
31,997  kilos  of  silver,  worth  $1,414,000;  in 
1869  (the  year  before  the  war),  46,299  kilos, 
worth  $2,020,000.  No  Spanish  silver  mines 
were  specially  important  titer  the  middle  ages 
down  to  1825,  except  those  of  Guadalcanal  and 
Caaalla,  N.  £.  of  Seville,  which  were  profit- 
ably worked  by  the  government  in  the  16th 
oeatnry,  producing  altogether  400,228  marks 
of  silver ;  afterward  they  passed  into  private 
hands,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry  are  said  to  have  prodoced  170  marks  daily. 
Xhejr  were  finally  abandoned,  and  allowed  to 
fill  with  water.  In  1825  mining  was  revived 
in  Spain ;  in  1839  the  famous  silver  mines  of 
the  Sierra  Almagrera  (S.  and  S.  veins  in  date, 
carrying  argentiferous  galena,  with  some  sil- 
ver chloride),  in  the  province  of  Almeria, 
were  discovered,  and  in  184S  those  of  liien- 
delaencina  (narrow  £.  and  W.  veins  of  silver 
sulphide  and  chloride,  without  lead),  in  the 
province  of  Guadalajara.  The  Hermiuia  mine, 
in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  in  1874  produced 
18,940  quintals  of  ore,  containing  842,826 
Ibe.  of  lead  and  41,670  Spanish  oz.  (8,206  lbs. 
troy)  of  silver.  The  product  of  the  mine  in 
the  early  part  of  1875  was  at  the  rate  of  about 
10,000  lbs.  troy  per  annum.  The  average 
vtdne  of  the  work  lead  is  about  20  oz.  troy  per 
ton  avoirdupois.  The  product  of  the  mines 
of  Hiendelaencina  from  January,  1847,  to  July, 
1866,  was  7,578,586  oz.  troy.  They  have  de- 
clined in  yield  since  1868.  By  the  application 
of  the  Pattinson  process  to  the  argentiferous 
galenas  of  the  numerous  lead  mines  of  Spain, 
the  production  of  silver  has  been  increased. 
The  export  of  lead  in  1874  was  86,802,271 
kilos,  valued  at  47,034,022  pesetas.  This  in- 
dicates a  value  of  about  $1,700,000  for  the 
^ver  in  the  lead.  The  product  of  Russia  in 
1871,  from  21  mines  of  argentiferous  galena, 
was  1,740  tons  of  lead  and  29,000  lbs.  of  silver. 
— The  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes  in  1619-'21 
was  soon  followed  by  the  development  of  the 
wonderfully  rich  silver  mines  of  that  country. 
The  metal  was  known  to  the  ancient  Aztecs, 
and  was  worked  by  them  into  numerous  orna- 
mental and  nsefid  articles;  but  among  the 
beanires  of  Montezuma  the  quantity  of  silver 
was  small  compared  with  that  of  gold,  and 
gave  little  promise  of  the  unbounded  resources 
of  the  argentiferous  mines  of  his  territories. 
During  the  16th  century  these  were  opened 
and  extensively  worked  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  and  other  neighboring 
districts;  and  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
their  production  was  greatly  increased  by  rea- 
son of  the  greater  abundance  of  quicksilver  and 
its  more  general  employment  in  separating  the 


metal  from  its  ores.  At  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  Humboldt  operations  were  carried  on  in 
from  4,000  to  5,000  localities,  which  might  all 
be  included  in  about  8,000  distinct  mines. 
These  were  scattered  along  the  range  of  the 
Cordilleras  in  eight  groups,  the  principal  of 
which,  known  as  the  central  group,  contained 
the  famous  mining  districts  of  Guanajuato, 
Catorce,  Zacatecas,  and  Sombrerete,  and  fur- 
nished more  than  half  of  all  the  silver  pro- 
duced in  Mexico.  The  mines  of  Guanajuato, 
opened  in  1668,  are  all  upon  the  great  vein, 
known  as  the  teta  madre,  m  the  range  of  por- 
phyritio  hills  the  summits  of  which  are  from 
9,000  to  9,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  but  only  about 
8,000  ft  above  the  high  plateau  of  central 
Mexico  upon  which  they  stand.  The  great 
vein  is  contained  chiefly  in  clay  slate,  and 
crosses  the  southern  slope  of  the  hills  in  a 
N.  W.  and  S.  £.  direction,  dipping  with  the 
slates  (the  range  of  which  it  follows)  from  46° 
to  48°  toward  the  S.  W.  It  is  of  extraordinary 
thickness,  often  more  tlian  160  ft.  across,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  traced  for  about  12m.; 
but  the  productive  portions  are  chiefly  upon  a 
length  of  about  1^  m.  The  vein  is  made  up  of 
auartz,  carbonate  of  lime,  fragments  of  clay 
slate,  together  with  large  quantities  of  iron 
pyrites,  and  sulphurets  of  lead  and  zinc  with 
some  native  silver,  salphuret  of  silver,  and  red 
silver.  Near  the  surface  they  are  partially  de- 
composed and  colored  red,  whence  they  are 
termed  eoloradoi.  In  their  unchanged  condi- 
tion below  they  are  designated  neffroi  or  black 
ores.  These  are  the  njain  dependence  of  the 
mines.  The  vein  has  been  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  about  2,000  ft.,  but  not  much  below 
the  level  of  the  plateau.  For  the  two  years 
ending  in  July,  1878,  116  mines  in  this  district 
produced  202,126  kilos  of  silver  ($8,046,426), 
86  hacitndai  and  tangerro*  being  employed 
in  reduction.  In  1878  the  number  of  miners 
and  laborers  was  8,979,  and  the  amount  of  ore 
raised  was  1,815  tons  weekly ;  average  con- 
tents of  Bilver,  about  84  oz.  troy  to  the  ton 
avoirdupois.  The  mine  of  Yalenciana,  opened 
in  1760,  upon  a  rich  portion  of  the  vein,  aver- 
aged for  many  years  a  product  of  $1,600,000, 
or  about  ^  of  the  total  product  of  the  3,000 
mines  of  Mexico,  and  a  quarter  of  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  veta  madrt.  It  declined  in  pro- 
ductiveness at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
was  suspended  in  1810  on  account  of  the  war 
of  independence,  reopened  in  1822  by  the  An- 
glo-Mexican company,  and  abandoned  after 
much  expenditure  to  the  Mexican  owners.  It 
is  the  deepest  mine  in  the  country,  and  ttie 
lower  workings  are  now  flooded.  In  1873  it 
employed  1,960  laborers,  and  yielded  about 
196  tons  of  ore  weekly.  The  mines  of  Zaca- 
tecas, opened  in  1648,  are  also  upon  a  single 
vein  called  the  ttta  grande,  averaging  in  thick- 
ness about  80  ft.  The  formation  is  of  green- 
stone and  clay  slate,  the  former  the  most  pro- 
ductive. The  veins  of  Catorce  are  in  limestone 
supposed  to  be  of  carboniferous  age.     The 
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greatest  proportion  of  silver  in  every  mining 
district  of  Mexico  is  obtained  from  the  sal- 
phnret  of  silver,  an  ore  of  gray  color  dissem- 
inated throogh  the  quartz  matrix  in  minute 
particles,  and  more  or  less  combined  with  oth- 
er metals.  The  other  varieties  of  argentiferous 
ores  are  nnmeroos,  but  comparatively  small  in 
quantity ;  they  are  the  chloride  of  silver,  ruby 
silver,  native  silver,  argentiferous  pyrites,  and 
argentiferous  galena.  The  comparative  quan- 
tities of  these  at  the  different  mines  are  very 
variable.  Until  the  present  century  the  ores 
were  extracted  altogether  by  the  rude  meth- 
ods of  the  native  Indians.  They  brought  them 
upon  their  backs  up  the  long  flights  of  thou- 
sands of  roughly  formed  steps,  in  loads  of 
240  to  880  lbs.  each,  while  exposed  ail  the 
time  to  the  great  heat  of  the  mine.  In  1821 
the  Mexican  government  offered  facilities  for 
foreigners  to  become  interested  with  the  na- 
tives in  the  mines.  English  mining  compa- 
nies were  formed,  and  operations  were  un- 
dertaken with  powerful  machinery;  but  the 
adventures  were  almost  universally  unsuccess- 
ful, the  nature  of  the  country  being  extreme- 
ly unfavorable  for  the  introduction  of  heavy 
machines,  as  well  as  for  keeping  them  in  op- 
eration and  repair.  From  the  opening  of  the 
Mexican  mines  in  the  16th  century  their  pro- 
duction of  silver  has  exceeded  that  of  all  other 
countries.  A  great  stimulus  was  given  to  ib  by 
the  amalgamating  process  devised  by  Medina 
at  that  early  period  in  Mexico,  and  it  soon  at- 
tained an  annual  rate  of  from  $2,000,000  to 
$3,000,000.  This  continued  to  increase  till  in 
the  18th  century  it  rose  to  $23,000,000,  which 
was  about  the  production  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  present  century.  After  1850  it 
increased,  till  for  some  years  it  exceeded  the 
yield  of  all  past  periods.  The  total  product, 
from  the  first  working  of  the  mines  by  the 
Spaniards  to  their  expulsion  by  the  Mexicans 
in  1821,  was  $2,868,952,000.  A  very  prom- 
ising field  for  silver  mining  is  found  in  the 
state  of  Sinaloa  and  along  the  western  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Durango  and  Ohihua- 
hna.  The  port  of  Mozatlan  is  the  base  of  sup- 
plies. Sinaloa  is  well  wooded  and  watered; 
the  ores  are  largely  true  silver  ores,  which  can 
be  treated  by  the  Freiberg  or  the  modified 
Washoe  process.  Some  of  the  mines  in  the 
interior  are  exporting  rich  silver  ores  to  Eu- 
rope ;  others  are  reported  to  be  earning  good 
profits  with  stamp  mills.  Central  America  has 
no  silver  mines  that  are  worked  to  much  ex- 
tent ;  but  rich  ores  are  known  to  exist  in  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica. — The  famous 
mines  of  Potosi  in  Peru  (now  in  Bolivia)  were 
discovered  in  1646  by  an  Indian  banter,  Diego 
Hnalca,  who,  according  to  Aoosta,  accidentally 
exposed  native  lumps  of  the  precious  metal  in 
the  roots  of  a  bush  which  he  pulled  from  the 
ground.  For  20  years  succeeding  1667  the 
annual  production  of  the  mines  of  this  region 
was  about  $2,200,000,  and  the  total  product 
up  to  the  present  time  is  rated  at  over  $1,800,- 


000,000.  The  mines,  like  so  many  others  in 
Mexico  and  South  America,  are  now  reported 
to  be  flooded  in  their  depths.  In  the  Oerro 
de  Fernando  at  Hualgayoc,  near  Micnipamtta, 
rich  ores  were  discovered  in  1771,  and  now, 
it  is  said,  abont  1,400  pits  are  opened  in  the 
hill.  Other  mining  districts  in  Pern  are  Qua- 
lanes  in  the  province  of  Huamalies,  Pasco, 
Lucanas,  and  Hnantajaya.  Cerro  de  Pasco 
has  been  especially  famous  for  its  large  pro- 
duction. A  town  is  built  upon  the  site  of 
the  mines,  and  the  openings  to  many  of  them 
are  through  the  houses  of  the  miners.  The 
production  of  Pern  until  within  a  few  years 
was  very  small,  probably  not  more  than  $2,- 
600,000  annually,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
field  for  mining.  Roads,  mules,  labor,  and 
fuel  are  all  wanting.  Tiie  ores  (except  the 
paeoi  or  ferruginous  earths  of  Cerro  de  Pas- 
co), being  complex  sulphnrets,  are  exceeding- 
ly refractory.  In  the  absence  of  better  fuel, 
llama  dung  is  employed  for  roasting  at  sev- 
eral establishments.  But  the  country  is  full 
of  undeveloped  veins,  and  coal  has  been  dis- 
covered in  abundance,  while  railroads  are  rap- 
idly extending  into  the  interior.  In  Bolivia, 
besides  the  mines  of  Potosi,  are  those  of  Por- 
tugalete  in  the  province  of  Ohichas,  celebrated 
for  the  richness  of  their  ores,  which  prodaoe 
six  to  eight  times  as  much  silver  to  the  ton 
as  those  of  Potosi.  Other  mines  are  worked 
in  the  same  district.  The  mines  of  Lipes  have 
been  very  productive,  and  those  also  of  La 
Plata,  Porco,  Carongas,  and  Oruro.  The  earlier 
silver  mines  worked  in  Chili  were  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Santiago  and  in  the  mineral  district  of 
Arqneros,  about  17  leagues  from  Coquimbo. 
The  production  was  not  lai^e,  and  almost 
ceased  upon  the  opening  of  the  rich  mines  near 
Copiap6  in  the  province  of  Ataoama.  Within 
a  circuit  of  25  leagues  from  this  city  there  are 
19  silver-mining  districts,  of  which  those  of 
Chaflarcillo  and  Tres  Puntas  are  the  most  im- 
portant. The  metal  is  found  in  a  variety  of 
combinations,  as  a  snlphnret,  chloride,  chloro- 
bromide,  and  iodide ;  it  is  also  associated  with 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  mercury,  and  is  some- 
times abundant  in  a  native  state.  The  mines 
ore  in  a  country  difficult  of  access,  quite  nn- 
productive  even  in  the  timber  and  fuel  re- 
quired for  mining,  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  water,  and  cold  and  dreary.  A  new  and 
rich  district  has  been  developed  at  Caracoles, 
where  the  ores,  like  most  of  those  of  Co- 
piap6,  are  chlorides,  and  easy  to  reduce. — 
Silver  mining  in  the  western  United  States, 
apart  from  the  early  operations  of  the  Span- 
iarcls  in  'Sew  Mexico  and  perhaps  Arizona, 
dates  from  the  discovery  in  1869,  on  the  E. 
fiank  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  present 
state  of  Nevada,  of  the  now  famous  Comstock 
lode.  (See  Nevada.)  No  equally  important 
argentiferous  deposit  has  since  been  discov- 
ered ;  and,  in  view  of  the  most  Recent  expo- 
sures of  vast  bodies  of  ore  at  great  depth  on 
the  Comstock,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  its 
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eqnal  was  ever  known  before.  There  k  no 
other  anthentio  record  of  the  extraction  in  a 
tingle  year  of  more  than  $28,000,000  in  gold 
and  silver  from  one  vein,  which  wag  the  pro- 
dact  of  the  Comstock  in  1874.  And  the  total 
estimated  product  of  this  lode  from  1861  to 
1874  inclosive  was  more  than  $169,000,000, 
or  about  the  same  as  the  jield  of  the  soore  of 
Teins  at  Potosi  for  the  first  16  years  after  their 
discorerj  in  1646.  The  bnllion  from  the  Oom- 
stock  lode  has  averaged  aboat  one  third  gold 
in  valne,  or  say  0°02  in  weight.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  excitement  (almost  equal  to  that' 
attending  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California) 
which  followed  the  snccess  of  the  Oomstock 
mines,  the  districts  of  Nevada,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Arizona,  and  finally  Utah  and  Colorado, 
were  overrun  with  prospectors.  The  mining 
districts  of  Owyhee  in  Idaho,  and  Unionville, 
Beese  River,  Belmont,  Pioche,  White  Pine, 
and  Enreka  in  Nevada,  have  been  the  scenes 
of  snccessive  excitements,  and  are  still  produc- 
tive. In  Eareka  district,  as  in  the  principal 
districts  of  Utah,  and  some  of  those  in  Mon- 
tana, Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  California, 
argentiferous  oemssite  and  galena  are  smelted, 
to  prodac«  work  lead  containing  silver,  lliis 
indostty  haa  suddenly  grown  to  large  dimen- 
sions in  the  west,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  product  of  work  lead : 
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The  Washoe  (Comstock)  ores  and  those  of 
Heche  and  Owyhee,  as  well  as  of  many  minor 
districts,  are  treated  by  the  Washoe  process ; 
those  of  Reese  river,  Belmont,  and  Union- 
ville, in  Nevada,  and  of  Georgetown,  Colo- 
rado, receive  a  preliminary  chlorinating  roast- 
ing. From  Colorado  and  Utah  considerable 
quantities  of  rich  ore  are  shipped  to  American 
and  foreign  smelting  works.  Silver  mining 
in  Arizona,  near  the  Gila  vein,  has  been  ren- 
dered unprofitable  hitherto  by  Indian  warfare, 
BOW  apparently  ended.  The  total  product  of 
the  United  Statee  since  1848  is  estimated  by 
B.  W.  Raymond,  commissioner  of  mining  sta- 
tistics, as  follows : 
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The  Atlantio  and  Mississippi  states  produce 
Kttle  silver.      The  amount  foond  with   the 


native  copper  of  Lake  Superior  is  not  con- 
siderable ;  out  over  $2,000,000  has  been  ob- 
tained at  the  smelting  works  in  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  from  the  ores  of  the  Silver  Idet  mine, 
on  the  island  of  that  name,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  galena  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  is  usually  poor  in  silver,  and  that  of  the 
Atlantic  slope  is  but  moderately  argentiferous, 
with  an  occasional  exception,  as  in  the  recently 
discovered  deposits  near  Newbnryport,  Mass. 

8ILTII8IDE,  or  SBrcr  Ikk,  the  common  name 
of  the  small  marine  spiny-rayed  fishes  of  the 
family  atherinida,  characterized  by  a  protrac- 
tile month,  without  notch  in  upper  jaw  or 
tubercle  in  lower,  small  crowded  teeth  on  the 
pharyngeals,  the  first  branchial  arch  with  long 
pectinations,  two  dorsals  most  commonly  dis- 
tant, and  ventrals  behind  pectorals ;  the  eyes 
are  very  large.  In  the  genus  atherina  (Linn.) 
the  body  is  elongated,  and  a  broad  silvery 
band  runs  along  each  side.  The  dotted  silver- 
side  (A.  notata,  Mitch.)  is  from  8  to  6  in.  long, 
greenish  brown  with  black  points  on  the  edges 
of  the  scales,  and  the  fins  translucent;  the 
dorsals  are  contiguous,  the  second  reaching  as 
far  back  as  the  anal ;  it  is  found  from  New 
England  to  South  Carolina.  It  accompanies 
the  smelt  in  spring  and  autumn  into  our  riv- 
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ers,  and  is  popularly  called  capelin.  Several 
other  species,  about  4  in.  long,  are  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  southern  states  and  West 
Indies.  More  than  20  other  species  are  de- 
scribed by  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  in  vol.  x. 
of  the  Hittoire  naturelle  det  poiuon*  (1886); 
they  are  much  valued  as  articles  of  food ;  they 
swim  in  shoals,  and  are  easily  taken  in  nets; 
the  fiesh  resembles  that  of  the  smelt,  whence 
the  A.  pretbyter  (Cnv.)  is  often  called  sand 
smelt;  many  species,  salted,  are  sold  as  sar- 
dines, and  some  are  called  anchovy. 

SUOnSK.  I.  An  E.  government  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  bordering  on  Kazan,  Samara, 
Saratov,  Penza,  and  Nizhegorod;  area,  19,108 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,206,881.  The  surface 
consists  generally  of  a  plain,  with  hills  toward 
the  east.  The  government  is  drained  in  the 
east  by  the  Volga,  and  in  the  west  by  its  tribu- 
tary the  Sura.  Gypsum,  alabaster,  limestone, 
sulphur,  and  naphtha  are  found.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  producing  grain,  hemp,  flax,  hay,  and 
tobacco.  Leather,  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
tallow,  potash,  and  glass  are  manufactured. 
The  inhabitants  belong  chiefly  to  the  Greek 
church,  but  there  are  a  few  other  Christians, 
and  a  large  number  of  Mohammedans.  II,  A 
city,  the  capital  of  the  government,  on  the 
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right  bank  of  the  Volga,  106  m.  S.  S.  W.  of 
Kazan,  and  485  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Moscow ;  pop. 
in  1867,  24,607.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
wide  and  fertile  plain,  and  contains  16  church- 
es, two  convents,  and  a  monument  to  the 
historian  Earamsin.  It  has  manufactories  of 
soap  and  candles,  and  an  important  trade  in 
grain  and  fish. 

8IMWE,  Ltke>  See  Ontabio,  vol  zii.,  p. 
686. 

SIMOOE,  a  W.  county  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Severn  river,  N.  W.  by 
Georgian  bay,  and  S.  E.  by  Lake  Simcoe ; 
area,  1,846  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  64,247,  of 
whom  81,642  were  of  Irish,  16,020  of  English, 
11,585  of  Scotch,  8,081  of  French,  and  1,764 
of  German  origin  or  descent.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Northern  railway.    Oapital,  Barrie. 

SIMEON,  the  second  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 
He  and  his  brother  Levi  were  guilty  of  gross 
deception  and  ferocity  in  their  murder  of  the 
Shecnemites,  for  which  they  received  their  fa- 
ther's curse.  Simeon's  inheritance  as  a  tribe 
was  not  a  compact  territory,  but  a  small  dis- 
trict within  the  limits  of  that  of  Jadah,  and 
some  tracts  in  Mount  Seir  and  the  district  of 
Gedor.  The  descendants  of  Simeon  amount- 
ed at  the  exodus  to  69,800 ;  bnt  only  22,200 
entered  the  promised  land. 

SIMEON,  Charles,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
in  Reading,  Sept.  24,  1759,  died  Nov.  18, 1886. 
Ue  was  educated  at  King's  college,  Cambridge, 
and  was  presented  in  1788  to  the  living  of 
Trinity  church,  Cambridge,  which  he  held  till 
his  death,  and  was  eminently  distinguished 
for  devotion  to  pastoral  duty.  He  published 
several  series  of  skeleton  sermons,  forming 
a  eommentary  upon  the  whole  Bible.  They 
were  edited,  with  his  other  works,  by  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  Home  (21  vols.,  1832-'8,  and  many 
later  editions),  and  his  life  has  been  written 
by  the  Rev.  William  Cams  (1847). 

SIMEWf  ErrTLITES.    See  Sttutbs. 

SMFHMPOL,  or  Simphbbopol  (Turk.  Ak- 
mete?tet),  a  town  of  European  Russia,  capital 
of  the  government  of  Taurida,  in  the  Crimea, 
on  the  Salghir,  192  m.  S.  £.  of  Odessa,  and  87 
m.  N.  E.  of  Sebastopol;  pop.  in  1867,  17,797. 
It  stands  on  a  plateau  at  the  foot  of  lofty  hill^ 
The  old  part  of  the  town,  built  by  the  Tartars^ 
is  very  irregularly  laid  out,  and  has  a  miserable 
appearance;  the  new,  built  by  the  Russians, 
has  wide  straight  streets  and  a  spacious  square. 

SIMLA,  a  town  and  the  summer  capital  of 
British  India,  in  a  Himalayan  district  of  the 
same  name  belon^ng  to  the  Ambala  division 
of  the  Punjaub,  170  m.  N.  of  Delhi;  lat  81" 
7'  N.,  Ion.  77°  8'  E. ;  pop.  in  the  height  of  the 
season,  about  16,000  natives  and  1,500  Enro- 

?eans.  It  stands  on  a  long  and  lofty  ridge 
,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  amid  grand  forest  and 
mountain  scenery,  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  Sntlej. 
The  British  government  purchased  the  station 
from  the  native  state  of  Keonthal  about  1822, 
and  founded  Simla  as  a  sanitarium.  The  cli- 
mate is  for  the  most  part  cool,  exhilarating. 


and  healthful,  though  there  is  a  heavy  rain- 
fall at  the  time  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  and  the 
difficulties  of  drainage  are  (ionsiderable.  Since 
1866  the  supreme  government  of  India  has 
been  administered  during  the  summer  months 
from  Simla,  whither  the  viceroy  and  all  the 
chief  officials  retire  from  Calcutta  early  in  the 
hot  season.  It  is  about  60  m.  N.  £.  of  the 
Punjaub  and  Delhi  railway.  The  town  is  an 
organized  municipality,  governed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  native  and  foreign  residents. 

SIMMS,  WSBmm  COhmc,  an  American  author, 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  O.,  April  17,  1806,  died 
there,  June  11,  1870.  For  some  years  he  was 
a  clerk  in  a  drug  store,  bnt  at  18  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  and  in  1827  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  From  1828  to  1882  he  was  editor  and 
part  proprietor  of  the  "  Charleston  City  Ga- 
zette," in  which  he  opposed  nullification,  there- 
by reducing  himself  to  poverty.  He  then  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  literature,  living  for 
a  time  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  and  afterward  prin- 
cipally on  a  plantation  at  Midway,  8.  C,  and 
occasionally  nolding  public  offices.  His  po- 
etical works  are:  a  "Monody  on  the  Death  of 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  "  (1826) ;  "Lyri- 
cal'and  other  Poems  "  and  "  Early  Lays  "  (1827) ; 
"The  Vision  of  Cortes,  Cain,  and  other  Po- 
ems" (1829)  ;  "  The  Tricolor,  or  Three  Days 
of  Blood  in  Paris  "  (1880) ;  "  Atalantis,  a  Story 
of  the  Sea"  (1883);  "Southern  Passages  and 
Pictures"  (1889);  "Donna  Anna"  (1843); 
"Grouped  Thoughts  and  Scattered  Fancies" 
(1845);  "Lays  of  the  Pahnetto"  (1848);  "Po- 
ems, Descriptive,  Dramatic,  Legendary,  and 
Contemplative"  (2  vols.,  1854);  and  "Arey- 
tos,  or  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  South  "  (1860). 
A  collective  edition  appeared  in  1864.  He 
also  edited  a  volume  of  "War  Poetry  of  the 
South"  (1867).  He  produced  two  dramas, 
"  Norman  Maurice,  or  the  Man  of  the  People," 
and  "  Michael  Bonham,  or  the  Fall  of  Alamo," 
and  adapted  Shakespeare's  "  Timon  of  Athens  " 
for  the  stage,  with  numerous  additions  of  bis 
own.  His  works  of  imaginative  fiction  com- 
prise "  The  Book  of  my  Lady  "  (1888) ;  "  Carl 
Wemer"  (1838);  "Confession,  or  the  Blind 
Heart"  (1842);  "Castle Dismal"  (1846);  "The 
Wigwam  and  the  Cabin"  (1846-'6);  "Marie 
deBemier"  (1868);  and  "Ghost  of  my  Hus- 
band" (I8mo,  1867).  His  historical  romances 
are:  "The  Yemassee "  (1885);  "Pelayo" 
(1888);  "Count  Julian"  (1846);  "The  Dam- 
sel  of  Darien"  (\8*S);  "The  Lily  and  the 
Totem,  or  the  Huguenots  in  Florida;"  "The 
Maroon  and  other  Tales"  (1855);  "Vaacon- 
celos"  (1857);  "The  Cazique  of  Kiawah" 
(1860);  and  "Swamp  Robbers"  (1870).  The 
following  are  founded  on  revolutionary  events : 
"ThePartisan"(1836);  "Mellichampe"(1886); 
"  The  Scout,"  originally  published  as  "  The 
Kinsmen,  or  the  Black  Riders  of  the  Con^'ee  " 
(1841);  "KatharineWalton"  (1861);  "Wood- 
craft," originally  entitled  "  The  Sword  and  the 
Distaff;"  "The  Forayers,  a  Raid  of  the  Dog 
Days"  (1856),  and  its  sequel  "EuUw  "  (1866). 
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Bomanees  of  backwoods  life:  "Gu7  Rivers" 
(ISM);  "Richard  Hnrdis"  (1838);  "Border 
Beagles  "(1840);  "  Beauohampe,  or  the  Ken- 
taoky  Tragedy"  (1842);  "Helen  Halsey " 
(1846);  "The  Oolden  Ohristmas,  a  Chronicle 
of  St  John's,  Berkeley  "  (1852) ;  and  "  Oharle- 
mont,  or  the  Pride  of  the  Village  "  (1856).  A 
aelected  edition  of  his  novels  appeared  in  1865 
(17  vols.,  New  York).  To  history  and  biog- 
raphy he  contribated  a  "History  of  South 
Carolina,"  "South  Carolina  in  the  Revolu- 
tion "  (1864),  and  lives  of  Gren.  Marion,  Capt. 
John  Smith,  the  chevalier  Bayard,  and  Gen. 
Greene.  Under  this  head  may  also  be  inclu- 
ded a  "Geography  of  South  Carolina."  His 
remaining  worta  include  "  Views  and  Reviews 
in  American  Literature;"  "Egeria,  or  Voices 
of  Thought  and  Counsel  for  the  Woods  and 
Wayside,"  a  collection  of  aphorisms  in  prose 
and  verse ;  "  Father  Abbot,  or  the  Home  Tour- 
ist, a  Medley;"  "Southward  Ho!"  (1864); 
"The  Morals  of  Slavery,"  &c.  He  also  edited 
with  notes  the  seven  dramas  ascribed  to  Shake- 
speare, but  not  published  among  his  works, 
under  the  title  of  "A  Supplement  to  Shake- 
qieare's  Plays." 

8DHNI,  Jaks  (Jcles  Fbanqois  Sdissb-Siiion), 
(French  statesman,  born  in  Lorient,  Deo.  81, 
1814.  After  teaching  in  various  places,  he 
lectured  in  1833  at  the  normal  school  in  Paris. 
In  1839  he  succeeded  Victor  Cousin  as  profes- 
lor  of  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  from  which 
post  he  was  removed  in  1861  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  the  coup  d'itat.  In  1848  he  en- 
tered the  constituent  assembly,  which  early  in 
1849  elected  him  to  the  council  of  state ;  but 
not  being  confirmed  by  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, he  retired  in  1850.  In  1855  and  subse- 
quently he  lectured  in  Belgium  on  philosophy. 
He  was  elected  to  the  legislative  body  in  1868, 
«nd  reelected  in  1869  in  two  departments.  He 
advocated  popular  education,  free  trade,  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  working  classes;  and  in  1870 
he  opposed  the  plebisoitum  in  favor  of  Louis 
Napoleon  and  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Prussia.  After  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public (Sept.  4),  he  became  a  member  of  the 
premment  for  the  national  defence,  as  min- 
ister of  education,  religion,  and  fine  arts,  and 
instituted  many  reforms,  the. most  prominent 
of  which  was  the  obligatory  school  law.  Af- 
ter the  capitulation  of  Paris  he  went  to  Bor- 
deaux to  put  an  end  to  Gambetta's  arbitrary 
proceedings.  On  Feb.  19,  1871,  he  became 
minister  of  education  and  reli^on  under  Thiers, 
with  whom  he  retired,  May  24,  1878.  He  re- 
tuned  his  seat  in  the  national  assembly,  and 
in  1875  received  from  the  government  a  pen- 
sion of  6,000  francs.  His  works  include  HU- 
Mn  de  Vieole  d'Alexandrie  (2  vols.,  1844-'6) ; 
Lt  iteoir  (1864;  6th  ed.,  1859);  La  religion 
Mturelle  (1856 ;  5th  ed.,  1869 ;  English  transla- 
tion by  I.  W.  Cole,  London,  1867)  ;  La  liberti 
it  eomeienet  (8d  ed.,  1869) ;  La  liberti  (2  vols., 
1«5») ;  r£ecU  (1864)  ;  L«  travail  (1866) ;  La 


politique  radieaU  (1868);  Le  libre-kihange 
(1870)  ;  and  Souvenin  du  4  Septembre  (1874 ; 
new  ed.,  1875). 

SHOD,  BMard,  a  French  Biblical  critic,  bom 
in  Dieppe,  May  13,  1688,  died  there,  April  11, 
1712.  He  entered  the  congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory in  1662,  was  professor  of  philosophy  suc- 
cessively in  the  college  of  Juilly  and  in  that  of 
the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1671  became  in- 
volved in  a  controversy  with  the  Port  Royal- 
ists by  a  publication  entitled  Fida  EeeUsia 
Orientalii.  In  1678  appeared  his  Sittoire 
critique  du  Vieitx  Ttttament,  in  which  he  at- 
tributes the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  to 
scribes  of  the  time  of  Ezra.  It  was  violently 
assailed  by  Bossuet  and  suppressed,  and  the 
author  excluded  from  the  Oratory.  The  opin- 
ions of  Simon  have  since  been  adopted  by 
many  rationalistic  theologians.  Among  his 
other  works  are :  Sittoire  critique  de  la  erS- 
anee  et  det  eoutumet  dei  nations  du  Levant 
(Amsterdam,  1684) ;  Hiitoire  critique  du  texts 
du  Nouveau  Testament  ^Rotterdam,  1689) ; 
jffiitoires  critiques  des  prtneipavx  eommenta- 
toursdulfoumeau  Testament  (Rotteriam,  1692); 
and  Norttelles  observations  tur  U  texte  et  let 
veriiont  du  Nouveau  Testament  (Paris,  1695). 

SnOBrE  DI  MABTINO.    See  Memhi. 

SnONIDES,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  bom  at  lulls, 
in  the  island  of  Ceos,  about  556  B.  C,  died  in 
Syracuse  about  467.  His  family  is  said  to 
have  held  some  hereditary  ofiSce  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  After  reaching 
manhood  he  was  invited  by  Hipparchus  to 
Athens,  where,  with  an  interval  of  a  few  years, 
he  lived  until  his  80th  year,  when  he  was 
crowned  for  his  victory  in  the  dithyrambic 
chorus.  His  elegies  on  those  who  fell  at  Mara- 
thon and  Plateea,  his  epigram  on  the  tombs  of 
the  Spartans  slain  at  Thermopylee,  and  bis  odes 
on  the  sea  fights  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis, 
were  celebrated.  His  latter  years  were  passed 
in  Sicily,  at  the  court  of  Hiero  of  Syracuse. 
He  is  reproached  by  Pindar  with  avarice,  hav- 
ing been  the  first  poet  on  record  who  wrote 
for  money.  He  was  the  most  prolific  and  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  lyric  poet  that  Greece 
ever  produced.  A  few  fragments  are  all  that 
remain  of  his  writings,  the  "  Lament  of  DanaS  " 
being  the  most  celebrated.  The  best  edition 
irf  that  of  Schneidewin,  Simonidis  Cei  Car- 
minum  Eeliquia  (8vo,  Bronswick,  1885). — A 
writer  considered  by  some  his  grandson,  and 
known  as  SiMomDES  the  Yottnoeb,  was  the 
author  of  a  genealogical  work  in  three  books, 
and  of  a  treatise  "  On  Inventions." — A  few 
fragments  remain,  including  a  satire  on  wo- 
men,   of   SiMONIDES   THE    ElDBB,  Of   AmOrgOS, 

who  flourished  about  650  B.  0. 

SDHHIDf,  LmIs  Lanwt,  a  French  author,  bora 
in  Marseilles  in  1 880.  He  completed  his  studies 
at  the  mining  school  of  St.  Etienne,  and  was 
employed  by  the  government  in  mineralogical 
explorations  in  the  island  of  Reunion  and  in 
Madagascar.  He  has  several  times  visited  the 
UnitM  States,  sketches  of  which  he  has  writ- 
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ten  for  the  Eetue  dt*  Deux  Jfondu,  and  has 
been  sinoe  1865  professor  of  geology  at  the 
central  school  of  architecture.  Among  his 
works  are :  La  richeme  mineraU  d«  la  France 
(1865) ;  V&trurie  et  let  Mruaquee  (1866) ;  La 
vie  touterraine  (1867);  and  VHUtoire  de  la 
terre  (1867). 

SIMON  HAGCS,  a  magician  of  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  who  hj  his  skill  had  attained  snch 
influence  as  tv  be  called  "  the  great  power  of 
God."  While  Philip  the  Evangelist  preached 
in  Samaria,  in  A.  D.  86,  Simon's  followers 
were  oonverted,  and  he  lumself  believed  and 
was  baptized.  Soon  after,  when  Peter  and 
John  came  to  Samaria,  to  impart  to  the  new 
converts  by  means  of  prayer  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  Simon, 
seeing  that  through  the  laying  on  of  hands 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  given,  offered  money  to 
the  apostles  to  impart  to  him  this  power.  He 
was  sternly  rebuked  by  Peter,  and  appears  no 
longer  in  connection  with  the  rising  Christian 
church.  The  statements  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  respecting  his  further  life  are  contra- 
dictory; but  it  seems  certain  that  he  travelled 
through  many  countries  to  give  exhibitions  of 
his  magic  power,  and  that  finally  he  settled  at 
Rome,  where,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius  (with  which  a  statement  of  Suetonius 
agrees),  he  met  his  death  in  an  aeronautic  at- 
tempt. About  the  middle  of  the  2d  century 
Ma  followers  were  still  very  numerous,  and 
Eusebins  in  the  4th  century  represents  the  Si- 
monians  as  a  powerful  sect.  They  early  split 
into  several  parties,  of  which  the  Menandrians 
and  the  Dositheans  were  the  most  important. 
(See  DosiTHBANS.)  Simon  wrote  several  works, 
the  remuning  fragments  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  Grabe's  j^ieiUffium,  vol.  i. 

SIMONOSEKL    See  Shimonoseei. 

SDIOOII  (Arabic,  from  tamma,  to  poison),  or 
Sudd  (Turkish,  tarn,  poison,  and  yel,  wind),  a 
hot,  dry  wind  common  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
India.  It  comes  from  the  deserts,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  its  excessive  heat  and  suffocating 
effects,  which  are  sometimes  fatal  to  animal 
life.  It  never  lasts  over  an  hour,  though  it 
sometimes  returns  for  several  successive  days. 
During  its  prevalence  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
and  villages  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses, 
and  those  in  the  deserts  in  their  tents  or  in 
pits.  The  parching  heat  is  derived  from  the 
sands,  which  are  whirled  up  from  the  earth 
by  the  advancing  wind,  and  the  whole  air  is 
filled  with  an  extremely  subtle  and  penetra- 
ting dust.  When  the  wind  blows  in  squalls, 
death  is  often  very  suddenly  produced  by  ac- 
tual suffocation,  and  is  followed  by  heemor- 
rhage  at  the  nose  and  mouth.  Persons  ex- 
posed to  it  protect  themselves  by  stopping  the 
month  and  nose  with  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
camels  instinctively  bury  their  noses  in  the 
sand.'  The  hhamiin  of  Egypt  and  the  har- 
mattan  of  Guinea  and  Senegambia  are  winds 
similar  to  the  simoom  in  their  effects,  but  are 
of  longer  duration  and  more  regular  in  the 


periods  of  their  prevalence.  In  India  the  si- 
moom of  the  deserts  of  Cutchee  and  Upper 
Sinde  is  sudden  and  mysterious  in  its  appear- 
ance, invisible  and  singularly  fatal.  It  usually 
occurs  in  June  and  July,  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  sometimes  preceded  by  a  cold  current 
of  air.  Its  course  is  straight  and  well  defined 
on  a  narrow  path.  It  is  not  accompanied  by 
dust,  thunder,  or  lightning,  but  has  a  decided 
sulphurous  odor. 

SIMPLON.    See  Alps,  vol.  i.,  p.  864. 

mOPSON.  I.  A  S.  county  of  Mississippi, 
bounded  W.  by  Pearl  river,  and  intersected  by 
Strong  river ;  area,  abont  625  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870, 5,718,  of  whom  1,711  were  colored.  The 
soil  is  sandy,  and  there  are  extensive  pine 
woods.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
72,632  bushels  of  Indian  com,  15,420  of  oats, 
29,620  of  sweet  potatoes,  2,184  bales  of  cotton, 
8,240  lbs.  of  rice,  6,797  of  wool,  and  28,860  of 
butter.  There  were  871  horses,  1,  681  mildi 
cows,  1,287  working  oxen,  2,718  other  cattle, 
4,211  sheep,  and  7,793  swine.  Capital,Westville. 
II>  A  S.  county  of  Kentucky,  bordering  on 
Tennessee  and  drained  by  tributaries  of  Big 
Barren  river  and  by  Red  river ;  area,  875  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1870,  9,678,  of  whom  2,167  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  very 
fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
107,242  bushels  of  wheat,  402,379  of  Indian 
com,  73,682  of  oats,  1,072,401  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
14,572  of  wool,  72,004  of  butter,  and  8,806  gal- 
lons of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were  2,091 
horses,  1,311  milch  cows,  1,928  other  cattle, 
7,410  sheep,  and  13,951  swine.  The  Louis- 
ville, Nashville,  and  Great  Sonthem  railroad 
passes  through  the  capital,  Franklin. 

SIMPSON,  Sir  Jama  Teng,  a  Scottish  physi- 
cian, bom  at  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire,  Jane 
7,  1811,  died  in  Edinburgh,  May  6,  1870.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  in  1832  he  received  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
In  1836,  as  assistant  to  Prof.  Thomson,  he  de- 
livered a  course  of  pathological  lectures ;  and 
in  1840  he  was  elected  professor  of  midwife- 
ry in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
the  first  to  apply  the  new  discovery  of  an- 
ffisthesia  to  midwifery  practice,  which  he  did 
Jan.  19, 1847.  He  subsequently  discovered  the 
aneestheticol  properties  of  chloroform,  which 
in  midwifery  practice  he  regarded  as  more 
manageable  and  powerful,  more  agreeable  to 
inhale,  and  less  exciting  than  ether,  and  as 
giving  greater  control  over  the  superindnc- 
tion  of  we  aneasthetio  state.  (See  An.s8Tekt- 
108,  and  Chloboforv.)  In  1849  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Edinburgh  royal  college  of 
physicians,  in  1852  president  of  the  medico- 
chirurgical  society,  and  in  1868  foreign  associ- 
ate of  the  French  academy  of  medicine ;  and 
in  1856  he  received  from  the  French  academy 
of  sciences  the  Montyon  prize  of  2,000  francs 
"  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  humanity 
by  the  introduction  of  anaesthesia  into  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  ancesthetic  properties  of  chloroform."    He 
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was  very  celebrated  as  a  practitioner.  Among 
his  -works  are :  "  nomceopathy  "  (3d  ed.,  Ed- 
inborgh,  1863;  Philadelphia,  1864);  "Obstet- 
ri«  Uemoirs  and  Contribations,"  inclnding  his 
writings  on  anaesthesia  (2  vols.,  Edinborgh 
and  Philadelphia,  1866-'6);  "  Acupressnre " 
(1864);  and  essays  on  ancient  rocic  sculptnr- 
iogs  in  Great  Britain  and  other  archaeological 
aabjects.  In  1871  appeared  new  editions  and 
collections  of  his  writings  nnder  the  titles 
"Selected  Obstetrical  Works,"  "Ansasthesia 
and  Hospitalism,"  and  "  Clinical  Lectures  on 
the  Diseases  of  Women;"  and  in  1872,  "Ar- 
duBological  Essays."  He  was  created  a  baro- 
net in  1866.— See  "  Memoir,"  by  J,  Dnns,  D.  D. 
(Edinburgh,  1878). 

SUFSWI,  Malkew,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Ohio,  June  10,  1810.  He  graduated 
•t  Alleghany  college,  Meadville,  Pa.,  in  1832, 
and  received  the  degree  of  M.  £>.  in  1838,  bnt 
in  the  same  year  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In  1837  he  was 
elected  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  Alle- 
ghany college,  and  two  years  later  president 
of  Indiana  Asbury  university,  at  Greencastle, 
Ind.  In  1648  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
"  Western  Christian  Advocate,"  Cincinnati, 
and  in  1862  was  elected  bishop.  He  has  been 
especially  active  in  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tional and  missionary  enterprises.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  employed  on  important  com- 
missions, and  delivered  many  addresses  in  sup- 
port of  the  Union.  In  1863-4  he  made  an 
extended  tour,  studying  the  missionary  status 
and  wants  of  his  cbarch  in  Syria,  European 
Turkey,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Scandina- 
via. He  has  been  three  times  a  member  of 
general  conference,  and  a  fraternal  delegate  to 
the  British  Wesleyan  conference  and  to  vari- 
ous ecclesiastical  bodies.  In  1875  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  again  the  mission  conferences 
in  Europe.  His  present  residence  (1876)  is 
niUadelphia. 

Sinwir,  nNMS,  an  English  mathematician, 
bom  in  Market-Bosworth,  Leicestershire,  Aug. 
20, 1710,  died  there,  May  14,  1761.  He  was  a 
weaver,  and  while  young  married  a  widow  50 
years  of  age,  having  two  children,  both  older 
than  himself ;  but  the  family  lived  in  harmony, 
and  Simpson  employed  bis  evenings  in  study, 
especially  of  mathematics,  and  in  keeping  a 
school  In  1738  he  went  to  Derby,  and  in 
1736  or  1786  to  London,  where  he  soon  estab- 
lisbed  himself  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics, 
while  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  researches 
into  the  bi|^er  branches  of  science.  In  1748 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  royal  military  academy  at  Woolwich,  a  post 
which  he  filled  until  the  beginning  of  1761, 
when  with  impaired  mental  faculties  and  dis- 
ordMed  health  he  retired  to  his  native  town. 
In  1746  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
•ociety.  He  published  works  on  fluxions,  the 
laws  of  chance,  annuities  and  reversions,  alge- 
hra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  logarithms,  &c. ; 
Int  his  most  valuable  publication  was  a  volume 


of  "Miscellaneous  Tracts"  (1764),  consisting 
of  four  papers  on  pure  mathematics  and  four 
on  physical  astronomy. 

8IMS0CK,  Kari,  a  German  author,  bom  in 
Bonn,  Aug.  28,  1802.  He  qualified  himself  at 
Bonn  and  Berlin  for  the  judicial  service,  in 
which  he  was  employed  from  1828  to  1880, 
when  he  was  removed  on  account  of  his  poem 
on  the  July  revolution  in  France.  In  1850  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  ancient  German 
literature  at  Bonn.  He  became  famous  by  his 
translations  of  the  Nibelungen  (1827;  latest 
ed.,  1874)  and  many  other  early  German  and 
Scandinavian  poems,  including  the  Edda  (1 861 ; 
4th  ed.,  1871),  and  a  modernized  German  ver- 
sion of  Hartmann  von  der  Aue's  Der  arme 
Heinrieh  (2d  enlarged  ed.,  1876).  One  of  his 
most  oelebrate<l  original  poems  is  Wieland  der 
SehmUd  (1885 ;  8d  ed.,  1851).  In  1867  ap- 
peared his  translation  of  Shakespeare's  poems, 
and  among  his  other  works  are :  Die  Quellen 
de»  Shalceipeare  in  2fovellen,  Mdrehen  vnd 
Sage  (1831;  new  ed.,  1872);  Das  maleritehe 
und  romantiiehe  RheinUmd  (4th  ed.,  1865); 
Handhtich  der  deuUchen  Mythologie  (new  ed., 
1869);  and  Fault  (new  ed.,  1873). 

SUfS,  JaHCt  Haritii,  an  American  surgeon, 
born  in  Lancaster  district,  8.  C,  Jan.  26,  1813. 
He  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college  in 
1832,  and  studied  medicine  in  Charleston  and 
at  the  Jefferson  medical  college,  Philadelphia. 
In  1886  he  settled  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and 
soon  became  widely  known  as  a  skilful  opera- 
tor in  general  surgery.  About  1846  his  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  treatment  of  vesi- 
co-vaginal  fistula,  hitherto  deemed  incurable, 
and  he  established  for  the  diseases  peculiar  to 
women  a  private  hospital,  which  he  supported 
for  four  years  at  his  own  expense.  A  prt)- 
tracted  series  of  experiments  were  crowned 
with  success  by  the  substitution  of  sutures 
of  silver  wire  for  silken  and  other  sutures, 
and  he  afterward  extended  the  use  of  metal- 
lic sutures  into  every 'department  of  general 
surgery.  In  1863  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where  through  his  efforts  a  temporary  and 
afterward  a  permanent  woman's  hospital  was 
established  under  his  charge.  In  1861  and 
1864  Dr.  Sims  visited  Europe,  and  in  1870  he 
organized  in  Paris  the  Anglo-American  ambu- 
lance corps.  He  has  published  "Silver  Su- 
tures in  Surgery  "  (8vo,  New  York,  1858)  and 
"  Clinical  Notes  on  Uterine  Surgery  "  (London 
and  New  York,  1866 ;  translated  into  French 
and  German). 

SUfAI,  a  group  of  mountains  in  Arabia  Pe- 
trsqa,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
of  the  same  name,  which  projects  between  the 
two  forks  of  the  Red  sea,  the  gulf  of  Suez  sep- 
arating it  from  Egypt  on  the  west,  and  the  golf 
of  Akabah  from  i^abia  on  the  east.  The  pen- 
insula of  Sinai  is  triangular,  about  140  m.  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  nearly  the  same  in 
breadth  at  its  widest  portion.  The  northern 
portion  is  an  arid  and  desert  plain,  with  sand 
hills  and  mountains  of  small  elevation ;  S.  of 
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lat.  30*  20'  N.  it  rises  into  several  ranges  of 
monntains.  There  are  nnmerons  peaks,  vary- 
ing from  1,000  to  over  9,000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  divided  hj  deep  wadyg  or  narrow  sand 
vidleys,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Wady  er- 
Rahah  and  the  WaAj  esh-Sheikb,  two  wide  val- 
leys, the  former  separating  the  Jebel  Ohnb- 
sheh  from  the  Jebel  el-Farelah,  the  latter  the 
Jebel  ed-Deir  from  the  same  mountain  sum- 
mit, and  the  two  uniting  in  a  wide  plain  in 
front  of  the  Bas  Safsafeb,  the  abrupt  northern 
termination  of  the  Jebel  Musa  or  Mount  of 
Moses,  the  traditional  Sinai.  The  summits  of 
most  historic  and  Biblical  interest,  beginning 
at  the  S.  point  of  the  peninsula,  are  the  Jebd 
et-Turfa,  a  long  low  mountain  sloping  on  either 
side  to  the  sea  and  terminating  in  the  low  pro- 
montory of  Ras  Mohammed ;  the  Jebel  et-Tur, 
a  series  of  summits  of  somewhat  greater  height 
snrrounding  the  Jebel  Musa,  and  separated  from 
it  by  narrow  steep  wadys ;  the  Jebel  Eatlierin 
or  Oatarina,  8.  8.  W.  of  the  Jebel  Masa,  and 
forming  the  termination  of  the  range  known 
as  the  Jebel  Hnmr ;  and  the  Jebel  Mosa,  an 
isolated  summit,  with  a  plateau  about  8^  m. 
long  and  nearly  1  m.  in  width,  gradually  de- 
scending toward  the  north.  The  8.  point, 
from  which  until  recently  it  was  supposed  that 
Israel  received  the  law,  is  9,274  ft.  nigh,  but  is 
still  overlooked  by  the  higher  peaks  of  Jebel 
Katherin  and  the  Tinieh  ridges,  and  the  wadys 
in  front  of  it  are  so  narrow  that  the  immense 
congregation  could  not  have- seen  the  sammit 
of  the  mountain.  To  avoid  this  difficulty, 
Barckhardt,  and  after  him  Lepsius  and  some 
others,  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Jebel  Serbal,  which  was  sometimes  called 
"  the  mount  of  God,"  lying  some  distance  W. 
of  the  Jebel  Musa,  and  having  a  valley  of  con- 
siderabte  extent,  the  Wady  Feiran,  at  its  N. 
face,  is  the  trae  Sinai,  with  which  Horeb,  the 
Scriptural  "mount  of  God,"  is  so  closely  con- 
nected as  to  appear  identical.  Bat  it  seems 
that  tradition  rather  points  to  that  mountain 
as  the  site  of  Rephidim.  The  N.  extremity 
of  the  Jebel  Musa,  called  by  the  monks  Ho- 
reb, and  at  its  highest  point  Ras  Sufsafeh,  or 
"the  mountain  of  the  Willow,"  is  supposed 
by  Robinson  and  others  to  be  the  Sinai  from 
which  the  law  was  dispensed.  It  is  divided 
from  the  Jebel  ed-Deir  on  the  east  by  a  nar- 
row valley,  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  which  the 
convent  of  St  Catharine  is  situated ;  but  from 
the  termination  of  the  Ras  Sufsafeh  there  open 
out  the  two  wide  valleys  already  mentioned, 
the  Wady  er-Rahah  and  the  Wady  esh-Sheikh, 
the  only  ones  in  the  Sinaitio  peninsula  capable 
of  containing  the  vast  host  of  Israel.  Oppo- 
site, in  a  succession  of  terraces,  rises  the  Je- 
bel Sona,  the  termination  of  the  Fureiah  ridge. 
The  Ras  Sofsafeh  is  6,641  ft.  high,  and  about 
800  ft.  lower  than  Jebel  Musa,  but  it  is  the 
commanding  point  of  the  amphitheatre  upon 
which  it  opens.  There  are  three  churches 
and  three  onapels  on  this  mountain,  all  small 
and  in  a  ruinous  condition;  and  on  the  W. 


side,  2,000  ft  below  the  summit,  is  the  mon- 
astery, celebrated  alike  for  its  antiquity,  its 
manuscript  treasures,  and  the  hospitality  of 
its  monks.  The  Arabs  point  out  in  the  Wady 
er-Rahah  the  "hill  of  Aaron,"  the  "pit  of 
Korah,"  and  the  place  where  the  molten  calf 
was  made.  Carl  Ritter  suggested  that  Ser- 
bal was  known  before  the  giving  of  the  law 
as  "the  mount  of  God,"  and  that  Pharaoh 
probably  understood  it  as  the  mount  to  which 
they  were  going  to  sacrifice.  Its  distance  and 
location  well  agree  with  this  theory,  for  -which 
early  traditions  give  much  ground.  Dr.  Beke 
supposed  the  ancient  Mt.  Sinai  to  be  a  monn- 
tain  E.  of  the  meridian  of  the  gnlf  of  Akabah 
and  valley  of  the  Jordan.  He  was  sent  in 
1874  on  an  expedition  to  establish  his  hypothe- 
sis. Advancing  N.  from  the  town  of  Akabah, 
by  the  route  E.  of  the  Jebel  eah-Sherah,  through 
the  Wady  el-Ithm,  he  found  what  answered  his 
expectations  in  Mt.  Bagfair,  also  called  Jebel 
en-Nur,  or  "mountain  of  Light."  He  baaes 
his  identification  on  an  argument  that,  accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  the  land  of  Midian,  to  Tvhioh 
Moses  fled,  formed  part  of  the  east  coantry, 
i.  «.,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  that  he  condnct- 
ed  the  children  of  Israel  there;  and  hence 
it  follows  that  he  crossed  with  them  the  gnlf 
of  Akabah,  and  not  the  present  gulf  of  Suez. 
Dr.  Brugsch  also  has  recently  advanced  a  the- 
ory which  takes  the  Scriptural  Mt.  Sinai  out 
of  the  so-called  Sinaitic  peninsula.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Israelites  marched  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  that  the  disaster  of 
the  Egyptians  occurred  on  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  which  separates  the  sea  from  the  Serbo- 
nian  lake.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  harmonizing  these  views  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  Biblical  narrative.  As  to  Horeb 
in  Scriptures,  it  seems  probable  that  the  whole 
desert  of  Sinai  was  so  called  (Heb.  'hareb, 
parched),  and  that  the  name  was  also  special- 
ly applied  to  Sinai  itself.  From  a  period  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury, the  caves  of  Jebel  Musa,  the  traditional 
Mt.  Sinai,  were  a  refuge  of  persecuted  -Chris- 
tians ;  in  the  4th  century  they  were  the  resort 
of  anchorites  and  ascetics,  and  these  were  re- 
peatedly attacked  and  murdered  by  the  Arabs. 
In  the  6th  and  6th  centuries  the  monks  of 
Mt.  Sinai  were  represented  in  the  great  conn- 
cils  of  the  eastern  church.  During  the  period 
in  which  the  Mohammedan  power  was  at  its 
height,  the  monks  lived  in  fear  and  disquiet, 
often  threatened  and  occasionally  attacked. 
From  the  crusades  onward  they  have  held 
more  peaceful  possession,  but  with  greatly 
diminished  numbers  and  influence. — See  Rob- 
inson, "Biblical  Researches"  (8  vols.,  Boston, 
1856);  Stanley,  "Sinai  and  Palestine"  (Lon- 
don, 1868);  Wilson  and  Palmer,  "Ordnance 
Survey  of  the  Peninsnla  of  Sinai"  (London, 
1872);  Pahner,  "The  Desert  of  the  Ezodos" 
(London  and  New  York,  1872) ;  Ebers,  Thireh 
Oottn  turn  Sinai  (Lefpsic,  1872) ;  and  Maoghan, 
"The  Alps  of  Arabia"  (London,  1874). 
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SnULOi.  L  A  N.  W.  state  of  Mexico,  bound- 
ed N.  by  Sonera,  E.  by  Chihoahna  and  Daran- 
go,  S.  by  Jalisco,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  and  the 
gnlf  of  California ;  area,  26,927  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1660,  163,095.  The  entire  eastern  portion 
ia  moantainoas,  being  traversed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Sierra  Madre ;  while  the  western  com- 
prises eKtensive  plains  gradually  declining  to- 
ward the  coast,  which  is  generally  low.  The 
eoast  is  indented  by  bays,  the  largest  of  which 
is  that  of  Navachiste,  and  presents  several  har- 
bors, such  as  Mazatlan,  Angeles,  Altata,  Tama- 
zolla,  Popolobampo,  and  Navachiste,  none  of 
which  are  very  commodious.  The  chief  riv- 
ers are  the  Fuerte  and  Canas,  forming  respec- 
tively the  northern  and  southern  boundaries, 
Sinaloa,  and  Cnliacan ;  some  of  these,  with 
their  affluents,  periodically  overflow  their 
banks,  fertilizing  the  surrounding  country. 
The  mineral  productions  include  gold,  silver, 
platinnm,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur ;  but 
mines  of  the  first  two  only  are  worked,  the 
average  annual  yield  being  $600,000,  of  which 
seven  eighths  is  silver.  The  climate  is  ezoes- 
sirely  hot,  and  in  many  parts  unhealthful,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south  and  in  the  coast  region. 
The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile ;  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  products  are  coffee,  rice,  and 
sugar  cane.  Many  of  the  tropical  fruits,  par- 
ticularly guavas  and  bananas,  are  very  abun- 
dant, though  the  last  are  so  extensively  con- 
snmed  as  to 'be  imported  in  immense  quanti- 
ties. The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture 
and  mining,  the  manufacture  of  castor  oil  and 
the  liquor  called  macal,  and  pearl  and  tor- 
toise fisheries  along  the  coasts.  Brazil  wood, 
pearls,  gold,  and  silver  are  exported  in  large 
quantities.  Sinaloa  is  divided  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  Rosario,  Concordia,  Mazatlan,  San 
Ignaoio,  CosaU,  Culiacan,  Mocorito,  Sinaloa 
and  Fuerte.  The  capital  is  Culiacan,  and  the 
chief  port  Mazatlan.  EL  An  inland  town  of 
the  preceding  state,  on  the  right  bank  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  in  tiie  midst  of  a 
gold-mining  district,  220  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Ma- 
zatlan ;  pop.  about  9,000.  It  has  good  houses, 
a  church,  and  a  school ;  and  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  mining.  It  was  the 
oapital  of  the  old  province  of  Sinaloa. 

8HCUIB.  I.  Sir  MM,  a  Scottish  agricul- 
turist, bom  at  Thurso  castle,  Caithness,  May 
10,  1754,  died  Dec.  21,  1886.  From  1780  to 
1810  be  was  a  member  of  parliament.  He  had 
an  estate  of  100,000  acres  in  Caithness,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  agri- 
ealtare,  the  improvement  of  wool,  and  the  re- 
vival of  coast  fislieries;  and  he  built  up  the 
village  of  Thurso  into  a  flourishing  port.  In 
1786  he  was  created  a  baronet.  The  board  of 
agricolttire  was  established  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  1793  mainly  through  his  efforts,  and 
he  was  its  first  president.  lie  was  the  author  of 
Dnmerons  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  agrieul- 
tore,  finances,  and  other  subjects,  and  also  pub- 
lished "  Observations  on  the  Scottish  Dialect " 
(1782);  "History  of  the  Public  Revenue  of 
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the  British  Empire"  (8  vols.,  17(MS-'0);  "Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Scotiand  "  (21  vols.,  1791- 
'9);  and  "Code  of  Health  and  Longevity" 
(4  vols.,  1807).  IL  Sir  Cmikc,  a  Scottish  au- 
thor, son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Oct  28,  1790,  died  Oct.  9,  1868.  For  several 
years  he  represented  Caithness  in  parliament. 
Ue  published  "Selections  from  the  Corre- 
spondence on  the  Scottish  Church  Question  " 
(1842);  "Letters  to  the  Protestants  of  Scot- 
land" (1862);  "Miscellaneous  Thoughto  on 
Popery,  Prelacy,  and  Presbyterianism  "  (1868) ; 
"Two  Hundred  Years  of  Popery  in  France, 
1616-1716  "  (1868);  and  "Popery  in  the  First 
Century"  (1865).  His  life  has  been  written 
by  James  Grant  (London,  1869).  IIL  Mn, 
a  Scottish  clergyman,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  Aug.  20,  1797,  died  in  London,  May  22, 
1875.  After  graduating  at  Pembroke  coUege, 
Oxford,  he  took  orders,  and  in  1848  was  m^e 
archdeacon  of  Middlesex.  In  1868  he  visited 
the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the  society  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  He  published 
a  life  of  his  father  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1887), 
and  "Sketches  of  Old  Times  and  Distant 
Places  "  (London,  1876).  IT.  CitkailM,  a  Scot- 
tish authoress,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  April  17,  1800,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Aug.  6,  1864.  She  was  her  father's  sec- 
retary in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Besides 
numerous  books  for  cnildren  and  miscellaneous 
works,  she  published  several  novels,  including 
"Modem  Accomplishments"  (1886);  "Holi- 
day House"  (1889);  "Modem  Flirtatiena" 
(1841);  "Jane  Bouverie"  (1846);  "Lord  and 
Lady  Harcourt"  (1860);  "Beatrice"  (1852): 
and  "Torchester  Abbey,  or  Cross  Purposes" 
(1865). 

8INDE,  Btliid)  or  fitaO,  an  administrative  di- 
vision or  commissionership  of  the  province  of 
Bombay  in  British  India,  bounded  N.  by  Be- 
loochistan  and  the  Punjaub,  E.  by  Rajpoota- 
na,  S.  by  the  great  westem  Rnnn  of  Cutch  and 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  W.  by  the  Indian  ocean 
and  Beloochistan ;  area,  54,403  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1872,  1,780,828.  The  sea  coast,  160  m.  m 
length,  is  low  and  swampy,  except  at  its  N.  ex- 
tremity, and  at  high  water  the  shore  is  over- 
flowed for  a  considerable  distance  inland.  The 
interior  is  a  vast  and  arid  plain  of  sand  and 
shingle,  traversed  throughout  its  entire  length 
by  the  river  Indus,  with  a  belt  of  fertility  on 
each  side.  Sinde  and  the  Indus  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Egypt  and  the  Kile.  (See  In- 
dus.) The  Hala  hills  extend  along  the  W.  fron- 
tier, but  the  most  elevated  points  do  not  exceed 
1,600  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  £.  part  of  Sinde 
is  to  a  great  extent  desert,  and  covered  with 
shifting  sand  hills,  but  affords  some  pasturage, 
more  particularly  for  camels.  In  the  north 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  jangle,  now  util- 
ized as  government  fuel  reserves.  Upper  Sinde 
and  Lower  Sinde  are  the  respective  designa- 
tions of  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  division,  which  comprises  politically  the 
collectorates  of  Enrrachee  and  Shikarpoor  on 
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the  "W.  Bide  of  the  Indns,  the  coUectorate  of 
Hydrabad  and  the  frontier  district  of  Upper 
Sinde,  bordering  the  river  on  the  east,  the  na- 
tive state  of  Khyerpoor  between  them,  and  the 
political  Buperintendency  of  Thur  and  Parkur 
m  the  S.  E.  corner.  The  chief  towns  are  Kur- 
rachee,  the  seaport  of  the  Indus,  Hydrabad, 
the  capital,  Suklcur,  Shikarpoor,  and  Larkha- 
na,  all  organized  municipalities  except  the  first. 
The  climate  is  hot,  subject  to  sudden  and  great 
changes  of  temperature,  and  remarkably  dry. 
Its  aridity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  8.  W. 
monsoon  does  not  blow  over  Sinde,  where  the 
nqrmal  yearly  rainfall  is  less  than  16  inches, 
although  the  dews  are  exceedingly  heavy.  At 
Hydrabad  the  mean  temperature  of  the  sis 
hottest  months  is  98°,  bat  in  winter  frost 
is  not  unknown.  In  December,  January,  and 
February,  a  temperature  of  82°  F.  at  dawn  is 
not  unfrequently  followed  by  a  midday  tem- 
perature of  from  75°  to  86°  in  the  shade,  at 
^urrachee.  Upper  Sinde  is  tolerably  health- 
ful, and  many  of  the  natives  attain  a  great  age ; 
but  in  the  lower  country,  particularly  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  there  is  much  malaria 
and  fever.  Salt  is  the  chief  mineral  product 
of  the  country,  and  alum,  which  is  used  to 
clarify  the  water  of  the  Indus  for  drinking, 
occurs  in  considerable  quantities.  The  soil  of 
the  delta  of  the  Indns  is  a  light  clay  mixed  with 
sand,  and  the  whole  valley  is  fertilized  by  the 
annual  inundation  of  the  river ;  but  away  from 
the  streams  the  surface  is  for  the  most  part  a 
sandy  desert,  or  consists  of  vast  tracts  over- 
spread with  acacia-like  trees,  salvadora,  and 
a  leafless  caper  shrub.  The  forests  of  Sinde 
comprise  the  babul  (acaeia  Arabiea),  the  tama- 
risk, and  the  Euphrates  poplar,  and  border  the 
Indus  at  various  points,  having  formerly  been 
the  favorite  hunting  grounds  of  the  ameers ; 
they  cover  an  area  of  350,000  acres.  Irriga- 
tion is  essential  to  cultivation,  and  the  canals 
for  that  purpose  are  kept  up  at  great  expense, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  silt.  The  only 
perennial  canal  in  the  division  is  above  Snk- 
kur,  and  is  24  m.  long;  all  the  others  are  in- 
undation canals.  Ootton  is  now  grown  exper- 
imentally, and  sugar  cane  and  tobacco  succeed 
well,  besides  rice,  wheat,  barley,  mustard,  and 
the  other  common  crops  of  such  a  climate; 
but  the  methods  of  agriculture  are  inferior 
and  carelessly  applied.  The  zemindari  land 
revenue  system  prevails,  under  which  the  land 
is  cultivated  on  shares.  The  fauna  of  Sinde 
is  remarkable  for  number  and  variety.  Tigers 
and  leopards,  hyeenas  and  jackals,  buffaloes, 
hog-deer,  antelopes,  and  wild  boars  are  prom- 
inent among  (he  mammals.  Among  the  very 
nnmerous  species  of  birds  are  two  eagles, 
bustards,  falcons,  partridges,  quails,  snipe,  cor- 
morants, herons,  flamingoes,  pelicans,  and  wild 
ducks  of  many  sorts.  The  fresh  waters  yield 
the  gavial,  a  so-called  river  porpoise  which 
weighs  upward  of  200  lbs.,  and  many  varieties 
of  fish ;  while  pearl  oysters  are  abundant  along 
the  coast.     The  common  insects  are  locusts. 


ants,  mosquitoes,  and  black  flies. — The  Sindi- 
ans  are  tall,  well  made,  and  handsome,  and  the 
women  are  remarkably  good-looking.  They 
are  made  up  of  mixed  races,  principally  Jats 
and  Beloochees,  the  proportion  of  Mohamme- 
dans  to  other  sects  in  the  population  being  as 
four  to  one.  The  people  are  described  as  idle, 
exceedingly  immoral,  ignorant,  and  bigoted. 
Wool  raising  is  an  important  industry.  Some 
manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  the  people  are  very  ingenious  work- 
men. Coarse  silk  goods  are  made  from  ma- 
terials imported  from  Persia  and  China,  and 
a  peculiarly  soft  and  durable  leather,  several 
different  kinds  of  cloth,  earthenware,  and  cut- 
lery are  manufactured.  The  foreign  trade  in 
1872-'8  was  worth  nearly  £1,000,000,  com- 
prising exports  valued  at  £667,994,  and  im- 
ports worth  £824,260;  and  the  coast  trade 
was  valued  at  £2,640,561.  Some  traffic  is 
carried  on  with  Cabool  through  the  Bolan 

Eass,  but  in  Lower  Sinde  there  are  no  regular 
ighways,  as  the  constantly  shifting  sand  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  maintain  them.  A  railroad 
connects  Eurrachee  and  Hydrabad,  and  the 
Indus  valley  line,  which  is  to  unite  it  with  th« 
railway  system  of  India,  is  in  process  of  oon- 
stmction.  The  government  of  Sinde  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  special  commissioner.— Ehyer- 
poor,  the  only  native  state  in  the  division, 
extends  120  m.  in  length  and  70  m.  in  width, 
between  the  Indus  on  the  west  and  the  Raj- 
poot state  of  Jessulmeer  on  the  east,  and  is 
a  great  alluvial  plain  watered  by  six  canals 
and  having  an  area  of  6,109  sq.  m. — When 
Alexander  the  Great  invaded  India,  Sinde  was 
ruled  by  Hindoo  princes,  who  had  extended 
their  conquests  over  all  the  countries  lying 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  Little  is 
known  of  Sinde  from  that  time  till  about  A. 
D.  715,  when  it  was  conquered  by  a  Moham- 
medan army  sent  from  Bassorah;  but  these 
invaders  did  not  long  hold  it.  It  was  subse- 
quently governed  by  a  Rajpoot  tribe  for  near- 
ly three  centuries,  and  was  then  conquered  by 
Mahmoud  of  Ghnzni,  whose  successors  held  it 
until  they  were  overthrown  by  the  house  of 
Ghore.  About  1226  it  fell  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  rulers  of  Delhi,  who  held  it  for  up- 
ward of  a  century.  They  were  succeeded  by 
native  princes,  and  about  1620  the  country 
became  subject  to  Shah  Beg  Argoon  of  Can- 
dahar.  In  1592  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
Mogul  empire  under  Akbar,  in  1789  with  the 
Persian  under  Nadir  Shah,  after  whose  death 
it  reverted  to  the  former,  and  in  1756  passed 
by  dowry  to  the  ruler  of  Cabool,  remaining 
a  nominal  dependency  of  Afghanistan,  though 
governed  by  native  princes,  till  1786,  when  a 
Belooche  chief  named  Meer  Futteh  AH  ob- 
tained supremacy  and  divided  the  country  into 
three  independent  states,  each  under  several 
rulers  known  as  ameers.  Under  these  chiefs 
the  government  was  a  military  despotism,  and 
the  relations  between  them  and  the  English 
East  India  company  were  never  very  friendly. 
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About  the  beginning  of  the  present  orintnrr 
the  compnnj's  agent  was  Tiolentljr  expelled, 
and  a  large  amonnt  of  property  in  his  onsto- 
djr  confiscated.  Snbseqaentij  sereral  treaties 
were  made ;  and  in  1888,  to  facilitate  the  op- 
erations of  its  armj  in  the  contemplated  At- 
ghaa  war,  the  company  extorted  concessions 
from  the  ameers  by  which  Sinde  was  made 
virtoally  one  of  its  dependencies.  The  disas- 
ters of  the  British  in  Afghanistan  having  en- 
couraged the  ameers  to  commit  hostile  acts, 
a  military  force  was  sent  thither  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  who,  after  conclading  a  treaty 
with  the  ameers  of  Lower  Sinde,  fotmd  himself 
compelled  to  take  the  field ;  the  resnlt  was  the 
briUiant  victory  of  Meeanee  (Feb.  17,  1848), 
the  rapid  conquest  of  the  country,  and  the 
establishment  of  British  authority.  (See  Na- 
FizB,  Sir  0HARLE8  Jajos.)  The  rajah  of 
Ehyerpoor  was  allowed  to  retain  his  posses- 
sions, on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  the  £nglisb. 
Sinde  was  constitnted 
a  oommissionership  in 
1848.  T-:i- 

8ee  GwALioK. 
SOTGiFORE.      L    A 

prorinco  of  the  British 
colony  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  consisting 
of  the  island  of  Sin- 
gapore, and  about  60 
ulets  S.  and  £.  of  it 
in  the  strait  of  Singa- 
pore, lying  between 
lat.  l''8'^andl''82'N., 
and  Ion.  108°  80'  and 
104°  10'  E. ;  pop.  in 
1871,97,111.  The  isl- 
and of  Singapore  lies 
off  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  Malay  peninsula, 
from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  strait  about 
40  m.  long  and  ^  to  2 

m.  wide ;  it  is  about  25  m.  long  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  12  m.  wide;  area,  224  sq.  m.  On  the 
coast  are  swampy  tracts  covered  with  man- 
grove trees,  but  inland  are  many  small  hills, 
from  100  to  500  ft.  high.  Iron  ore  abounds. 
Unch  of  the  soil  is  sterile,  but  in  the  lowlands 
it  is  richer.  There  are  a  few  rivulets.  Nutmegs, 
clovea,  ginger,  pepper,  gambir,  tapioca,  and 
sngar  cane  are  raised.  The  thermometer  ranges 
from  71°  to  89*^,  and  the  climate  is  healthful. 
Showers  are  frequent,  and  in  1871  the  total 
rainfall  was  120-4  inches.  Tigers  cross  the 
strait  to  the  island,  and  are  said  to  carry  off,  on 
the  average,  a  Chinaman  every  day.  Of  the 
inhabitants  of  Singapore  in  1871,  74,851  were 
males  and  22,768  females;  64,098  Chinese, 
19,360  Malays,  9,297  Klings,  1,829  Europeans, 
2,1M  Earasians,  and  the  remcunder  natives 
of  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  Malay  is 
the  prevailing  langnage.  IL  A  city,  capital 
of  the  Straits  Setdements,  on  the  S.  side  of 


the  island  of  Singapore,  in  lat  1°  16'  18"  N., 
Ion.  108°  68'  16''^E.;  pop.  about  90,000.  It 
is  on  a  low  plain  fronting  the  harbor,  with 
faiUs  in  the  rear,  and  is  intersected  by  a  salt- 
water creek  called  the  Singapore  river.  On 
the  W.  side  is  the  Chinese  quarter,  which 
contains  also  the  great  mercantile  warehouses 
and  counting  houses.  On  the  E.  side  are  the 
o£Bcial  bnilcungs,  churches,  hotels,  and  many 
of  the  European  residences ;  and  still  further 
£.  is  the  Malay  quarter.  Behind  the  Chineae 
quarter,  on  Pearl  hill,  it  a  fortress  which  com- 
mands it,  and  on  another  elevation,  back  of 
the  European  quarter,  is  the  government  hous^, 
a  fine  building  of  cut  stone.  Many  neigh- 
boring hills  are  occupied  by  country  houses. 
Near  the  shore  are  ample  parade  grounds  and 
drives.  The  botanical  garden  has  a  splendid 
collection  of  tropical  plants.  Among  the  pub- 
lie  buildings  are  the  Singapore  institution  for 
the  study  of  the  languages  of  the  East,  which 


Singipon. 

contains  a  museum,  library,  and  reading  room ; 
a  prison,  in  which  are  generally  confined  aboat 
2,000  criminals,  mostly  Hindoos,  who  are  em- 
ployed on  government  works ;  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  oharehes,  a  splendid  Chinese 
temple,  and  a  Mohammedan  mosque.  There 
are  two  mission  schools,  attended  chiefly  by 
Chinese,  Malays,  and  Eurasians.  The  Chinese 
have  also  private  schools.  The  port  of  Singa- 
pore, which  is  divided  into  two  by  a  tongue  of 
land,  is  capacious,  and  the  water  is  deep  enough 
for  the  largest  vessels.  The  harbors  are  pro- 
vided with  every  facility  for  an  extensive  com- 
merce, and  for  fitting  out  and  repairing  ships. 
Singapore  is  a  free  port.  Vessels  pay  three 
cents  a  ton  light  dues  on  entering  and  leaving. 
In  consequence  of  its  geographical  position,  it 
is  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce  of  8.  Asia 
and  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  is  resorted  to 
by  vessels  of  nil  nations.  The  entrances  in 
1)372  were  1,666,  tonnage  918,662;  729  were 
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steamers,  tonnage  612,929.  The  total  valne  of 
imports  was  $48,416,888;  exports,  |S9,020,- 
121.  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1874, 
29  United  States  vessels  entered ;  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  for 
the  same  period  was  $3,760,881.  The  exports 
are  tin,  gambir,  pepper,  rattans  and  MaJacca 
canes,  coSee,  nutmegs,  tapioca,  sago,  caou- 
tohonc,  gutta  percha.  sapan  wood,  buffalo  hides, 
and  gums. — The  city  of  Singapura  ("lion's 
town  "),  capital  of  a  Malayan  kingdom,  occu- 
pied the  site  of  Singapore  in  the  12th  century. 
In  the  13th  century  it  was  captured  by  a  king 
of  Java,  when  the  royal  residence  was  removed 
to  Malacca,  and  it  gradaally  fell  into  decay; 
and  in  1819,  when  the  British  built  a  factory 
on  the  site,  the  whole  island  had  only  160 
inhabitants.  In  1824  the  snltan  of  Johore,  in 
consideration  of  $60,000  and  a  life  annuity  of 
$24,000,  transferred  the  sovereignty  and  fee 
simple  of  the  island,  and  all  the  seas  and 
islaods  within  10  geographical  miles,  to  the 
British.    (See  Stbaits  Settlbmknts.) 

fflNG  SDTG,  a  village  in  the  township  of  Os- 
sining,  Westchester  co..  New  York,  beautifully 
situated  on  high  ground  on  the  £.  bank  of  the 
Hudson  river,  at  its  widest  part,  called  Tappan 
bay,  80  m.  above  New  York;  pop.  in  1875, 
6,600.  There  are  several  manufactories,  the 
principal  being  two  of  files,  one  of  lawn  mow- 
ers, two  of  carriages,  one  of  Brandreth  pills, 
and  one  of  porous  plasters.  The  village  con- 
tains a  national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  a  pub- 
lic school,  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  a  female 
seminary,  a  school  for  preparing  boys  for  West 
Point,  three  military  schools,  12  private  schools, 
two  weekly  newspapers,  and  six  churches.  It 
is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  state  prisons.  The 
male  division  was  erected  by  convicts,  the  first 
draft  of  whom,  from  Auburn  state  prison, 
began  work  in  May,  1825.  It  contains  1,200 
cells',  is  484  ft.  long  by  44  ft.  wide,  and  six 
stories  high,  with  ranges  of  workshops  run- 
ning at  right  angles,  40  ft.  wide  and  two  and 
three  stories  high.  The  female  division,  with 
120  oeUs,  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  male  divi- 
sion, and  under  separate  management;  it  was 
began  in  1886.  Both  bnildings  are  of  white 
marble.    (See  Nbw  Yobk,  vol.  xii.,  p.  867.) 

8D[IfiA<>UA  (anc.  Sena  Galliea),  a  town  of 
central  Italy,  in  the  province  and  18  m.  N.  W. 
of  the  city  of  Ancona,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Misa  in  the  Adriatic;  pop.  in  1872,  22,197. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  beautiful 
cathedral.  The  ramparts  are  protected  by  a 
citadel.  The  port  admits  only  small  craft. 
The  annual  fair,  July  20  to  Aug.  8,  at  which 
large  transactions  are  made  in  silk,  is  of  great 
antiqaity.  The  town  was  plundered  by  the 
troops  of  Pompey  in  82  B.  0.  Under  the  ex- 
archs of  Ravenna  it  was  for  some  time  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  but  afterward  fell 
into  decay.    It  is  the  birthplace  of  Pius  IX. 

SINOra  (Turk.  Siniib),  a  fortified  seaport 
town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Turkish  vilayet  of 
Eastamuni,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Black  sea, 


826  m.  £.  N.  E.  of  Constantinople;  pop.  about 
10,000.  It  stands  on  an  isthmus  which  con- 
nects the  mainland  with  a  high  rocky  penin- 
sula called  Cape  Sinope,  forming  on  its  8.  £. 
side  a  roadstead,  which  is  the  best  anchorage 
on  that  shore.  The  town  has  an  arsenal  and 
the  only  ship  yard  in  Turkey  except  that  at 
Constantinople,  and  many  Turkish  war  ves- 
sels are  built  there.  There  is  a  massive  castle 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperors,  and 
new  fortifications  are  nearly  completed  (1876). 
It  is  a  coal  depot  for  steamers  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Trebizond.  Oak  timber  is 
largely  exported. — Sinope  became  important 
after  its  second  colonization  from  Miletus, 
about  680  B.  C,  and  continued  independent 
till  183,  when  it  was  captured  by  Phamaoes, 
king  of  Pontus,  of  which  country  it  became 
the  capital.  It  was  much  ornamented  and 
improved  by  Mithridates  the  Great.  Having 
been  conquered  by  the  Romans,  it  was  made 
a  colony  by  Ceesar. '  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  1461.  In  the  Crimean  war  the  Turkish 
fleet,  with  the  exception  of  one  steamer  which 
escaped,  was  destroyed  here  by  the  Russian 
fleet  under  Nakhimoff,  with  a  loss  of  about 
4,000  men,  Nov.  80,  1868.  The  town  was 
bombarded  and  suffered  very  severely. 

8INT0,  or  Sbtato.  See  Japan,  vol.  ix.,  pp. 
687  and  662. 

SIOOT,  or  (Meat  (anc.  Lyeopolit),  a  city  of 
Egypt,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  residence  of  the  governor  of  Upper  Egypt, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  250 
m.  above  Cairo,  nnder  a  hilly  ridge  of  sand 
cliffs,  which  have  been  extensively  excavated ; 
pop.  abont  26,000.  A  magnificent  embank- 
ment studded  with  trees  leads  to  the  town, 
which  bas  several  beautiful  mosques  and  good 
bazaars;  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  nn* 
paved,  and  most  of  the  booses  are  mere  hov- 
els. There  are  successful  schools  under  the 
care  of  American  missionaries,  and  British 
and  American  consular  agents.  Sioot  was 
formerly  much  frequented  by  caravans  from 
the  interior.  The  most  important  numufao- 
ture  is  that  of  pipe  bowls.  There  are  ruins 
here  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  vast  rock 
tombs  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  ancient  ala- 
baster quarries  in  the  opposite  range  of  hills. 
The  city  was  once  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
the  wolf,  or  of  the  deity  to  which  that  ani- 
mal was  sacred,  from  wMch  its  ancient  Greek 
name  is  derived. 

SIOOX,  or  Dakataa,  a  tribe  olF  American  In- 
dians, dwelling  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  when  first  known  by  the  whites. 
In  1640  the  Algonquins  informed  the  French 
of  them  as  the  Nadowesdouz,  whence  they 
came  to  be  called  Sioux.  In  1660,  or  soon 
after,  the  Chippewas  and  Hnrons  began  a  war 
with  them,  which  continued  into  this  century. 
In  1680  Duluth  set  up  the  French  standard  in 
their  country  at  Izatys  near  the  St.  Peters. 
In  the  next  year  he  rescued  Hennepin  from 
them.     Nicolas  Perrot,  having  entered  their 
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jom^  in  1686,  took  formal  possesion  for 
France  in  1689,  erecting  a  breastwork  near 
Ltke  Pepin.  In  1689-'99  Le  Snenr  visited  the 
Dakotas,  and  describes  them  as  divided  into 
wven  eastern  and  nine  western  tribes.  They 
joined  the  Foxes  against  the  French,  and  in 
war  with  the  Chippewas  many  were  forced 
down  the  Mianssippi,  and,  driving  other  Indi- 
ina  from  the  buffalo  plains,  took  possession  of 
tiiem.  Several  bands  wandered  into  the  plains 
of  the  Missouri.  Some  remained  at  or  near 
the  St  Peter's.  The  English  agents  secnred 
the  services  of  the  Sionx  in  the  war  uf  1812 ; 
bat  most  of  the  bands  soon  made  peace.  The 
treaties  then  made  were  renewed  in  1826  by 
the  Tetons,  Yanktons,  and  Tanktonais,  Si- 
oone,  Ogallalas,  and  Oncpapas.  The  nation, 
estimated  in  1822  at  6,000  on  the  St.  Peter's 
and  7,760  on  the  Missonri,  comprised  the  Alde- 
vakantonwans,  or  Spirit  Lake  village;  the 
Wahpetonwans,  or  village  in  the  Leaves ;  the 
Sisitowans,  or  village  of  the  Marsh,  called  also 
Isaatia;  the  Yankton  wans,  or  End  villages; 
and  the  Tetonwans,  or  Prairie  village,  which  in- 
clodea  tiie  Ogallala  and  Oncpapa  bands.  Their 
territory  extended  from  the  Miseissippi  to  the 
Blade  hills,  and  from  Devil's  lake  to  the  month 
of  the  Big  Sionx.  On  Sept  29,  1887,  the  Da- 
kotas ceded  to  the  United  States,  for  $800,000 
and  some  minor  payments,  all  their  lands  east 
of  the  MississippL  The  American  board  be- 
nn  missions  among  the  Wahpetonwans  near 
Fort  Snelling  in  1885,  and  the  Methodists  in 
1636.  Schools  were  introdaced,  and  elemen- 
tary books  printed  in  the  language.  In  1861 
the  nation  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their 
land  east  of  a  line  from  Otter  Tail  lake  through 
Lake  Traverse  to  the  junction  of  the  Big  Sioux 
and  the  Missouri,  retaining  a  reservation  20  by 
140  m. ;  35,000,000  acres  were  thus  acquired 
for  $3,000,000.  The  government's  neglect  to 
carry  oot  die  provisions  of  these  treaties  caused 
bitto'  feelings,  and  in  1864  Lieut.  Grattan,  in 
the  attempt  to  arrest  a  Dakota,  attacked  a  vil- 
lage and  was  cut  off  with  his  whole  party. 
A  series  of  hostilities  by  some  of  the  Sioux 
ensued;  bnt  Oen.  Harney  defeated  them  on 
Little  Blue  Water,  Sept  8,  1855,  and  a  general 
•ooncil  at  Fort  Pierce  consented  to  a  treaty  of 
peace.  But  in  July,  1867,  the  band  of  Inkpa- 
untas  massacred  47  whites  near  Spirit  lake, 
Iowa,  and  murders  were  committed  elsewhere. 
Tin  whites  were  killed  at  Acton,  Minnesota, 
Aug.  17,  1863.  Enraged  by  the  failure  of  an- 
nuities and  the  frauds  practised  on  them,  the 
BioDX  then  made  a  general  uprising  and  killed 
nearly  1,000  settlers.  New  Ulm,  a  town  of 
1,S00  people,  was  abandoned  and  almost  de- 
ttroyed.  Fort  Ridgely  was  besieged,  and  was 
aaved  with  difficulty.  The  Sionx  of  the  Mis- 
•onri  and  the  plains  also  became  hostile,  and 
were  reduced  by  Gen.  Sibley  of  Minnesota  and 
Gen.  SnUy  of  liie  United  States  army.  After 
a  severe  struggle  a  number  of  captive  whito 
women  and  children  were  rescued,  and  many 
bdiana  captured  and  sent  to  Davenport    Ot 


more  than  1,000  Indians  held  captive,  many 
were  tried  and  condemned,  but  only  89,  con- 
victed of  specific  acts,  were  executed ;  the 
others  were  finally  released.  Many  bands  fled 
into  Dakota  territory,  and  the  war,  disease, 
and  want  largely  reduced  the  nation.  In  1863 
the  Minnesota  Sionx  were  removed  to  Crow 
creek.  About  1866  treaties  were  made  with 
nine  bands,  promising  them  certain  annuities, 
to  be  enlarged  as  they  should  give  increased 
attention  to  agriculture.  An  act  of  Feb.  11, 
1868,  annulled  all  previous  treaties  with  the 
Sioux ;  but  to  the  innocent  bands  a  part  of  the 
amotmt  pledged  was  restored,  the  government 
reserving  compensation  for  damages.  The 
most  guilty  bands  fled  north,  and  are  still  in 
the  British  territory.  A  few  bands  continued 
longer  in  hostility,  cutting  off  Lieut.  Fettor- 
man  and  his  party  in  December,  1866,  and 
besieging  for  a  time  Fort  Phil  Kearny.  In 
1874  the  Dakotas  comprised  the  Santee  Sionx 
in  the  reservation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niobra- 
ra, Nebraska,  numbering  791,  with  five  schools 
under  the  care  of  the  Episcopalians  and  the 
American  board;  the  Yankton  Sionx  on  the 
Missouri,  with  the  same  missionaries ;  the  Sis- 
setons  and  the  Wahpetons  at  Lake  Traverse 
and  Devil's  lake ;  the  Oncpapas,  Blackfeet 
Sioux,  Lower  and  Upper  Yanktonais,  Sans 
Arcs,  Upper  and  Lower  Bruits,  Two-Kettie, 
Minneconjous,  and  Ogallalas  in  the  Crow  creek. 
Grand  river.  Whetstone,  Cheyenne  river,  and 
Red  Cloud  agencies,  46,842  in  all,  in  Dakota ; 
Santee,  Yanktonais,  Oncpapa,  and  Outbead 
Sionx  at  Milk  river  agency,  Montana,  5,809. 
In  1878  the  government  liabilities  to  the  Da- 
kota tribes,  including  payments  not  yet  due, 
were  estimated  at  $10,387,800,  with  annual 
payments  for  their  benefit  of  $87,400.  A 
treaty  hastily  made  by  Gen.  Sherman,  April 
29,  1868,  was  nnsatigf^tory  on  both  sides; 
and  as  gold  had  been  discovered  in  the  Black 
bills,  the  United  States  wished  to  purchase 
the  tract,  and  induce  the  Sioux  to  abandon 
their  hunting  grounds  south  of  the  Niobrara, 
or  even  to  emigrate  to  the  Indian  territory. 
The  Sionx  showed  great  reluctance  to  treat 
Sitting  Bull,  Red  Cloud,  and  Spotted  Tail,  with 
other  chiefs,  visited  Washington  in  May,  1876, 
but  President  Grant  could  not  induce  them  to 
sign  a  treaty.  Commissioners  deputed  by  him 
met  an  immense  gathering  of  the  Sioux  at  the 
Red  Clond  agency  in  September;  but  as  the 
Sionx  set  an  exorbitant  price  on  their  lands, 
the  negotiation  failed.  Hostile  feelings  have 
been  excited  by  alleged  frauds  at  the  Sieux 
agencies,  which  have  been  investigated,  bnt 
as  yet  (1876)  without  result. — Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  Dakota  language.  A 
'  very  good  grammar  and  dictionary  by  Riggs 
have  been  issued  by  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
tution. The  missionaries  have  also  supplied 
portions  of  Scripture,  hymns,  catechisms,  and 
educational  works  in  it,  and  newspapers  issue 
lighter  reading.  It  lacks  the  sounds  /,  r,  v, 
but  has  peculiar  sounds  of  its  own. 
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SHHTX,  a  N.  TV.  eonnty  of  Iowa,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Big  Siooz  river  and  intersected  by 
Rock  river  and  afflnenta  of  Floyd's  river ;  area, 
about  750  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1870,  676.  The 
surface  ia  nearly  level  and  the  soil  productive. 
The  Siooz  City  and  St.  Paol  railroad  passes 
through  it.    Capital,  Calliope. 

SIOUX  cm,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Woodbury  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Missouri  river,  be- 
tween Perry  and  Floyd's  creeks,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  Sioux 
City  and  St.  Paul,  Illinois  Central,  and  Dako- 
ta Southern  railroads,  156  m.  N.  W.  of  Des 
Moines;  pop.  in  1870,  3,401;  in  1876,  about 
6,500.  The  business  portion  of  the  city  is 
built  upon  a  dry,  well  drained  bench,  which 
almost  imperceptibly  slopes  N.  from  the  river. 
N.  and  W.  of  the  thickly  settled  part  of  the  city 
rise  low  ranges  of  bluffs,  upon  whose  sides  are 
built  some  of  the  finest  rtsidencee.  The  streets 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are  graded  and  furnished  with  side- 
walks. The  city  is  lighted  with  gas  and  has  a 
fire  department.  It  has  an  extensive  trade 
with  N.  W.  Iowa,  N.  E.  Nebraska,  and  S.  Da- 
kota. There  are  four  grain  elevators,  a  pork- 
packing  establishment,  a  national  bank,  a  pri- 
vate bank,  a  savings  institution,  three  saw 
miUs,  two  flouring  mills,  a  fonndery  and  ma- 
chine shop,  three  breweries,  a  gun  factory,  mar- 
ble works,  &o.  The  workshops  of  the  Sioux 
City  and  St.  Paul  railroad  employ  about  76 
men.  The  city  has  two  fine  graded  school 
buildings  and  three  or  four  ward  school  houses, 
attended  by  about  1,000  pupils;  one  daily  and 
three  weekly  (one  German)  newspapers;  a  pub- 
lic hall,  seating  1,000  persons ;  a  library  asso- 
ciation; and  six  churches. — Sioux  City  was 
laid  out  in  1854  and  incorporated  in  1857. 

8IR  DARTi.    See  Jaxabtbs. 

SIBEDON*    See  Axoix>tl. 

SIBEH,  a  North  American  long-tailed  batra- 
chian,  with  stout  eel-like  body,  naked  skin, 
persistent  branchies,  and  only  the  two  anterior 
legs.  The  best  known  species,  the  S.  laeertina 
(Linn.),  or  mud  eel,  has  a  small  and  short  head, 
with  elevated  forehead  and  depressed  and  trun- 
cated snout,  three  branchial  tufts,  and  three 
spiracles  on  each  side ;  the  mouth  is  small,  with 
distinct  lips,  and  arrow-shaped  tongue  free  at 
the  tip  and  sides ;  no  teeth  in  the  upper  law, 
but  a  broad  band  of  very  minute  ones  along 
the  outer  border  of  the  palate  bones ;  nostrils 
and  eyea  small,  the  latter  black ;  the  tail  late- 
rally compresaed,  with  a  rayless  fin  above  and 
below ;  limbs  with  four  short  and  small  fingers 
with  homy  tips.  It  attains  a  length  of  from 
2  to  8  ft,  and  is  dusky  above  wi^  numerous 
whitish  spots,  and  parplish  below ;  it  lives 
chiefly  in  the  mud  and  muddy  water  of  the 
Carolina  rice  fields,  and  occasionally  comes 
on  land.  Its  food  consists  of  worms,  insects, 
and  the  eggs  ef  fish  and  frogs;  it  is  foand 
from  lat.  85°  N.  to  E.  Florida.  In  this  group 
there  are  about  90  vertebrae,  connected  by  coni- 
cal cavities  flUed  with  a  gelatinous  substance. 


as  in  fishes ;  eight  purs  of  short  ribs,  of  which 
the  first  pair  is  attoched  to  the  second  verte- 
bra; no  trace  of  pelvis;  three  cartilaginous 
branchial  arches  attached  to  an  osseous  tongue 
bone ;  the  lungs  two  long  sacs,  accessory  to  the 
gills,  but,  as  in  the  menobranchus,  insufficient 
forTespiration. 

SIBHI,  in  acoustics.  See  Liohthousb,  toL 
X.,  p.  468,  and  Sound. 

SIREm,  an  order  of  placental  mammals 
containing  the  dugong  and  manatee,  formerly 
called  herbivorous  cetaceans.  They  are  whale- 
like in  the  swimming  paddles  of  the  anterior 
limbs,  the  absence  of  the  posterior,  and  In  the 
transverse  tail  fin ;  they  differ  from  cetaceans 
in  having  the  nostrils  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  muzzle,  raolar  teeth  with  flat  crowns  adapt- 
ed for  a  vegetable  diet,  a  bead  not  dispropor- 
tionately large,  a  tolerably  distinct  neck,  more 
fleshy  and  bristly  lips,  and  more  hairy  body. 

SBENS  (6r.  aeip^s,  from  atipdeiv,  to  draw, 
to  entice),  mythical  female  beings  who  en- 
chanted the  listeners  to  their  song,  and  oftor 
getting  them  into  their  power  destroyed  them. 
In  the  legends  of  the  .Aj^onauts  they  are  said 
to  have  endeavored  to  entice  those  wanderws, 
but  Orpheus  surpassed  them  in  singing ;  there- 
upon they  tlirew  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
were  changed  into  rocks,  as  it  had  been  fated 
that  they  were  not  to  live  after  any  one  passed 
by  them  unaffected.  In  Homer  the  sirens  are 
connected  with  the  voyage  of  Ulysses,  who, 
preparatory  to  sailing  by  the  islands  on  which 
they  were  sitting,  by  the  advice  of  Circe  plug- 
ged the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax  and 
fastened  himself  to  the  mast  of  the  vessel, 
until  he  was  out  of  the  sound  of  their  voices. 
The  island  in  Homer's  account  was  between 
^sea  and  the  rock  of  Scylla,  in  the  strait  of 
Messina ;  but  the  Roman  poets  place  them  near 
the  shore  of  Campania,  in  the  island  of  Capres 
(Capri)  or  in  the  Sirenusian  islands  near  Pses- 
tum.  They  were  called  daughters  of  Phorcua, 
of  Achelons  and  Sterope,  of  Terpsichore,  of 
Melpomene,  of  Calliope,  or  of  Gasa.  While 
Homer  mentions  only  two  sirens,  the  later 
traditions  assume  that  there  were  three,  and 
sometimes  four.  In  later  times  they  were  re- 
presented as  birds  with  the  face  of  a  woman. 
— See  Schrader,  IHe  Sirsnen  im  AlUrtkum 
(Berlin,  1868). 

SOtHIIIiD.  Ii  A  geographical  designation  ap- 
plied to  that  part  of  India  lying  between  the 
upper  courses  of  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna, 
but  not  now  coterminous  with  any  political 
division,  being  for  the  most  part  a  plain  sloping 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  having  an  area  of 
about  17,000  sq.  m.  In  tiie  extreme  north- 
east a  spur  of  the  Himalaya,  which  divides  the 
head  waters  of  the  Sutlej  from  those  of  the 
Jumna,  projects  into  the  territory,  which  ia 
bounded  N.  and  8.  by  eertain  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  the  PuBJaub,  E.  by  the  Northwest 
Provinces,  and  W.  by  Bhawalpoor.  It  com- 
prises the  Pnnjanb  districts  of  Ambala,  Loo- 
diana,  Ferozepoor,  Sirsa,  Hissar,  and  Kumal, 
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u  well  as  nine  independent  native  Cis-Satlej 
aUtes  in  sabaidiarj  alliance  with  the  British 
gorenunent,  as  follows:  Fatiala,  area  6,412 
sq.  m.,  pop.  1,660,000 ;  Jhind,  863  sq.  m., 
pop.  189,476;  Nabha,  868  sq.  m.,  pop.  227,- 
IfiS ;  Ealaia,  165  sq.  m.,  pop.  62,000 ;  Maler- 
Eotla,  166  sq.  m.,  pop.  46,200 ;  Faridkot,  643 
iq.  m.,  pop.  68,000 ;  Djalgorh,  Mnmdot,  and 
Baikot.  Separate  from  the  groap,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Beas,  bat  asnallj  classed  with  the 
Sikh  states  of  Sirhind,  is  the  state  of  Kapar- 
tbala,  with  an  area  of  698  sq.  m. ;  pop.  263,- 
393.  The  Sikhs  predominate,  except  in  Maler- 
Eotia,  which  is  Mohammedan,  and  Faridkot, 
where  the  ruler  is  a  Jat.  Sirhind  is  traversed 
by  the  Saraswati,  Ghaggar,  and  other  affluents 
of  the  Sntlej,  bat,  althoogh  fertile,  requires 
additional  irrigation,  which  will  be  supplied  by 
the  eanal  system  now  in  process  of  constrac- 
tion  by  the  goremment,  to  have  a  total  length 
of  664  m.  The  Feroze  canal,  in  the  S.  part  of 
Siriiind,  was  originally  constructed  from  the 
Jomna  to  Hissar  by  Feroze  Shah  (1361-'87),  in 
order  to  water  his  banting  grounds,  and  has 
been  restored  by  the  British.  The  railway 
from  Delhi  to  Lahore  crosses  Sirhind.  Those 
portions  of  the  Punjaub  directly  subject  to  the 
gorenmient  of  India  were  mainly  acquired  da- 
ring the  Sikh  wars.  The  sovereign  states  were 
guaranteed  their  independence,  under  British 
protection,  by  treaty  with  Runjeet  Singh  in 
1809.  IL  A  town  in  the  Sirhind  state  of  Fa- 
tiala, lat  80°  86'  N.,  Ion.  76"  26'  E.,  founded 
by  Feroze  Shah  in  1867,  and  once  an  impor- 
tant city,  but  subjected  to  repeated  captures 
during  the  Sikh  wars,  and  now  largely  in  rains. 
It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Delhi  railway. 

suns.    See  Doo  Star. 

SBMHID,  Jacno^  &  French  scholar,  born  in 
Riom  in  October,  1569,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  7, 
1631.  He  was  a  Jesuit,  and  in  1590  became 
secretary  to  the  general  of  the  order,  Claudio 
Acquarira.  In  1608  be  went  to  Paris  to  edit 
a  collection  of  the  histories  of  the  French 
church  councils.  In  1637,  to  prevent  his  re- 
toming  to  Rome,  he  was  chosen  by  Louis  XIII. 
as  his  confessor.  He  was  involved  in  contro- 
versies with  Salmasius,  Saint-Cyran,  and  oth- 
ers. His  principal  original  works  are:  I/ota 
SUfmatiea  (4to,  Frankfort,  1612),  directed 
•gainst  Rieber's  work  on  the  temporal  and 
(piritnal  powers ;  Concilia  antiqva  OalluB  (3 
vols,  fol,  Paris,  1629);  and  Siatoria  Paniten- 
Ua  Publiea  (1661).  A  collected  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  in  1696  (5  vols,  fol.),  with 
a  life  of  the  author  by  Labanne.  He  published 
many  editions  of  ancient  authors. 

aucm,  or  MwM,  a  S.  E.  wind  of  a  suffo- 
eadng  and  parching  heat,  which  at  certain  -in- 
tervals, especieJIy  in  spring  and  autumn,  blows 
with  great  violence  in  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
temnean  and  on  the  S.  coasts  of  Italy,  for  86 
or  48  hoars  together,  and  sometimes  even  for 
a  week  or  more,  and  which  exerts  a  most  per- 
nicioQs  influence  on  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
It  is  regarded  as  similar  in  character  to  the 


simoom,  though  of  longer  duration,  and  tem- 

fered  while  passing  over  the  Mediterranean, 
t  is  hottest  in  Malta  and  Sicily,  but  of  short 
continuance.  In  the  Ionian  isles  it  blows  for 
a  longer  period,  but  usually  not  so  fiercely. 
The  hihabitants  of  these  isles  speak  of  the 
black  and  the  ordinary  sirocco.  It  produces 
very  little  change  either  in  the  thermometer 
or  the  barometer,  but  causes  a  sensation  of 
terrible  heat  and  suffocation,  great  prostration, 
and  copious  perspiration. 

SISKINf    See  Abrbdbtikb. 

SI8KIWIT.    See  Tbovt. 

8ISUT0V,  a  N.  county  of  California,  bor- 
dering on  Oregon;  pop.  in  1870,  6,848,  of 
whom  1,440  were  Chinese.  It  formerly  had 
an  area  of  8,740  sq.  m.,  extending  from  Ne- 
vada to  W.  of  the  Coast  mountains;  but  in 
1874  the  E.  portion  was  set  off  to  form  Modoc 
CO.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Klamath  river, 
and  watered  by  several  of  its  tributaries.  The 
surface  is  elevated.  Mt.  Shasta  in  the  S.  part, 
in  the  transverse  range  joining  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Coast  mountains,  is  an  extinct 
Volcano,  14,442  ft.  high,  and  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  principal  agricultural  dis- 
trict is  Scott's  valley,  40  m.  long  by  7  m.  wide. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  116,107 
bushels  of  wheat,  131,888  of  oats,  66,188  of 
barley,  17,066  of  potatoes,  48,868  lbs.  of  wool, 
96,800  of  batter,  and  12,892  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  4,664  horses,  24,264  cattle,  12,844 
sheep,  and  7,499  swine:  8  floor  mills,  and  8 
saw  miUs.    Capital,  Yreka. 

SISHWIDI,  Jean  Chaiks  liaurd  8taHa4e  4e,  a 
French  historian,  born  in  Geneva,  May  9, 1778, 
died  there,  June  25,  1842.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  of  remote  Italian 
descent.  After  completing  his  classical  studies, 
he  was  placed  in  a  commercial  house  at  Lyons. 
He  subsequently  resided  with  his  family  in 
England  for  some  time,  and  having  returned  to 
Geneva  about  1794,  he  and  his  father  were 
driven  into  exile  for  assisting  a  political  refu- 
gee. He  retnmed  to  Geneva  in  1800,  became 
a  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
published  in  1808  TVaiti  de  la  richeue  eomtner- 
eiaU,  ou  prineipa  d'iconomie  politique  (2  vols. 
8vo).  In  this  work  he  supported  the  principles 
of  Adam  Smith,  but  his  views  afterward  an- 
derwent  a  radical  change.  The  influence  of 
Mme.  de  Stael,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  of  her  friends,  turned  his 
attention  to  historical  labors,  in  which  he  re- 
vealed his  ardent  love  of  humanity.  In  1819 
he  married  Miss  Allen,  a  sister  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  second  wife,  and  declined  chairs 
at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  college  de  France,  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Geneva.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are :  Mittoire  de*  rSpuhlignet  ita- 
liennet  du  moyen  dge  (16  vols.,  Zarich,  1807- 
'18 ;  new  ed.,  10  vols.,  Paris,  1840) ;  La  litUra- 
ture  du  midi  de  F Europe  (4  vols.,  1818;  4th 
ed.,  1840 ;  English  translation  by  Thomas  Ros- 
coe,  with  notes,  4  vols.,  1828) ;  Nowoeaux  prin- 
eipe*  d'iconomie  politique  (2  vols.,  1819) ;  Hit- 
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toire  det  Frangai*  (31  vols.,  1821-'44;  vols. 
XXX.  and  zxxi.  by  -AmM^e  Ren^e,  the  last 
forming  a  general  index) ;  Julia  Serera,  on  Van 
492,  a  picture  of  Gaul  during  the  6th  centarj 
(8  vols.  12mo,  1822);  "History  of  the  Italian 
Kepnblioa,"  an  eloquent  summary  of  his  great 
work  on  the  same  subject,  and  "  The  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,"  both  originally  written 
in  English  for  Lardner's  "  Cabinet  Oyclop®- 
dia "  (1882  and  1834),  and  translated  by  him- 
self into  French;  £tudei  rur  la  eonititution 
det  peuplea  libret  (1886 ;  enlarged  ed.,  entitled 
£tude»  d«»  telenet*  tooialet,  8  vols.,  1836-'8); 
and  Prieit  d«  Phittoire  det  Franfait  (2  vols., 
1889),  a  sammary  of  his  larger  work,  bring- 
ing it  down  to  the  death  of  Henry  IV. — See 
"Political  Economy  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Government,"  selected  from  his  works,  with  a 
notice  of  his  life  and  writings  by  Mignet  (Lon- 
don, 1847) ;  SUmandif/raffmenti  de  ton  journal 
»t  de  ta  eorretpondanee  avee  Mile,  de  Sainte- 
Aulaire  (Paris,  1868) ;  and  his  Lettre*  inidite* 
d  Madame  d" Albany  (1864). 

SUrrOHOODS.  L  Bmmh  fiitkaUe,  associations 
of  women  bound  together  by  religions  vows, 
and  devoted  to  works  of  charity.  In  this  arti- 
cle only  those  sisterhoods  are  mentioned  which 
profess  to  embrace  exclusively  or  in  a  very 
special  manner  hospital  work,  and  the  care  of 
the  aged  or  infirm  poor,  orphans,  and  penitent 
women.  The  history  of  religious  orders  of 
women  whose  principal  object  is  the  pursuit 
of  ascetic  perfection,  forms  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  contemplative  orders  on  which 
they  depend  for  their  origin,  name,  and  spirit- 
ual guidance.  (See  Monachism,  Relioious  Ob- 
debs,  and  special  articles  on  the  several  orders.) 
Female  congregations  whose  sole  purpose  is  the 
instruction  of  youth,  or  who  embrace  at  the 
same  time  works  of  public  charity,  are  treated 
nnder  School  Bbothebs  and  School  Sistebs. 
— In  the  5th  century  mention  is  made  by  ec- 
clesiastical writers  of  associations  of  women 
at  Rome,  Milan,  and  other  chief  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire,  who  gave  up  their  wealth  and 
time  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor.  Congre- 
gations of  female  hospitallers  existed  through- 
out western  Europe,  dependent  on  the  com- 
munities of  canons  regular,  professing  like  these 
the  nUe  of  St.  Augustine,  and  subject  to  the 
same  changes  and  reforms.  The  earliest  known 
sisterhoods  of  extensive  influence,  devoted  sole- 
ly to  hospitality  or  hospital  work,  are  the  sis- 
ters of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  the  sisters  of 
St.  Lazarus.  The  former  had  a  utility  coex- 
tensive with  that  of  the  knightly  brotherhood 
of  the  same  name;  the  latter  especially  pro- 
fessed to  care  for  lepers,  incurables,  the  plague- 
stricken,  and  persons  afflicted  with  every  form 
of  loathsome  disease.  The  order  of  St.  Laza- 
rns  is  contemporaneous  with  the  hospitallers 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  A  guild  of  men 
and  women  were  in  charge  of  several  leprosy 
hospitals  in  that  city  when  it  was  conquered 
by  the  crusaders;  they  were  organized  soon 
afterward  into  a  religious  order  under  the  role 


of  St.  Augnstine,  and  their  establishments  mnl- 
tiplied  rapidly  both  in  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  first  female  leprosy  hospital  in  France  was 
founded  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  in  1109,  by 
Louis  VI.,  who  also  opened  several  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  among  them  one 
at  La  Sanssaie,  near  Yillejaif,  and  another  at 
£tampes,  besides  founding  many  in  the  East. 
The  sisterhood  was  recruited  from  among  the 
nobility ;  and  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  found- 
ing a  hospital  for  female  lepers  at  Rouvray, 
near  Rouen,  stipulated  that  none  but  noble 
ladies  of  the  sisterhood  of  St.  Lazarus  shoold 
belong  to  the  community  in  charge  of  the 
lepers.  The  sisterhood  also  found  protectors 
in  Richard  I.  of  England,  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hna- 

fary,  Louis  VII.,  Louis  VIII.,  and  Louis  IX.  of 
^ance,  all  of  whom  encouraged  the  daughters 
of  the  nobility  to  enter  it.  The  popes  bestowed 
many  privileges  on  the  sisters,  and  they  soon 
spread  throughout  England,  Germany,  Poland, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  Among  the  most  noted  Aa- 
gustinian  sisterhoods  in  France  is  that  of  the 
hospitallers  of  the  H6tel-Dieu  in  Paris,  which 
existed  at  least  as  a  guild  before  Charlemagne, 
and  was  formally  organized  as  a  reli^ous  com- 
munity under  Louis  le  D6bonnure  in  814. 
Their  numbers  had  to  be  repeatedly  recruit- 
ed during  the  "  black  plague  "  in  1848.  Simi- 
lar sisterhoods,  all  governed  by  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine,  had  charge  from  the  beginning 
of  the  other  Parisian  hospitals,  and  of  those 
founded  since  that  period  in  French  cities  and 
in  all  the  French  colonies.  Other  nurseries 
of  hospitallers  in  the  13th  century  were  the  ab- 
bey of  Longchamp  near  Paris,  the  community 
of  "  Quinze  Vingts  "  founded  by  St.  Louis,  as 
well  as  the  Maison  Dieu,  and  the  hottelleriet  de* 
pottet  for  strangers  and  travellers,  all  in  Paris, 
besides  similar  foundations  by  the  same  king 
in  other  parts  of  France.  From  these  Angus- 
tinian  communities  came  the  hospitallers  of  the 
Hdtel-Dien  (1689)  and  general  hospital  (1698) 
in  Quebec,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Hotel-Dien 
of  Montreal,  founded  in  1659  by  a  colony  of 
nuns  from  La  Fl^he.  Four  sisterhoods  devo- 
ted to  hospital  work  and  the  care  of  the  poor 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Presentation  "  have  ex- 
isted: one  fonnded  in  1627  by  Nicolas  San- 
guins,  bishop  of  Senlis,  approved  by  Urban 
VIII.,  but  which  only  possessed  a  few  establish- 
ments ;  a  second  in  Paris,  with  the  mitigated 
rule  of  St  Benedict;  a  third  and  more  im- 
portant order,  fonnded  by  Cardinal  Federigo 
Borromeo  (died  1681)  at  Morbegno  in  the  Val- 
tellina,  living  under  the  Augnstinian  rule,  and 
very  popular  in  the  north  of  Italy ;  and  a  f onrtii 
fonnded  in  Ireland  and  described  in  the  article 
School  Bbotheks  and  School  Sistebs.  In 
England,  the  Gilbertine  nuns,  fonnded  about 
1170  by  St.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  embraced 
hospital  work  with  every  othen  form  of  pub- 
lic charity.  They  numbered  1,200  in  1189. — 
In  the  year  1100  arose  in  France  the  order 
of  Fontevrault,  which  united  the  care  of  lep- 
rosy hospitals  with  that  of  asylums  for  fallen 
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women.  TheM  were  all  placed  nnder  the  pro- 
tection of  St.  Hmj  Kagdalen,  and,  spreaaing 
rapidly  with  the  order  itself,  effected  a  great 
moral  reform  in  France  and  elsewhere.  The 
"  Sisters  of  Penitence  "  originated  at  Marseilles 
in  1278,  and  were  speciall;^  devoted  to  the  same 
pnrpose.  A  host  of  simUar  sisterhoods  arose 
afterward,  among  which  were  the  "  Sisters  of 
Charity  "  established  at  Karseilles  in  1290,  who 
soon  opened  honses  in  the  chief  cities  of  sonth- 
em  France ;  the  Jetnates  of  St  Jerome,  founded 
in  1368  at  Siena,  approved  by  Pope  Martin  V., 
and  suppressed  by  Clement  IX. ;  the  "  Con- 
gregation of  Oar  Lady  of  Charity "  in  Paris ; 
and  the  nnmeroos  communities  of  noble  ladies 
popularly  known  as  Kagdelonettes,  but  united 
under  tlia  patronage  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  es- 
tablished at  Metz  in  14C2,  at  Paris.in  1492,  at 
Nq>lM  in  1624,  and  at  Rouen  and  Bordeaux  in 
1618.  In  the  Magdelonette  establishments,  the 
women  nnder  care  of  the  nuns  were  classed  in 
three  categories :  the  congregation  of  St.  Mar- 
tha, formed  of  persons  supposed  to  be  thor- 
oughly reformed,  and  permitted  to  bind  them- 
■elves  by  religious  vows;  the  daughters  of  St. 
Martha,  who,  though  penitent,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  ma^e  vows;  and  the  daughters  of 
St  Lazarus,  who  are  either  unwilling  to  re- 
form or  are  placed  in  the  establishment  by  the 
public  magistrates.  Similar  sisterhoods  were 
organized  at  Rome  by  Leo  X.,  and  confirmed 
and  endowed  by  Clement  VIII.  The  congre- 
gation of  the  "  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Provi- 
dence," founded  in  1880  for  the  same  purpose 
in  the  south  of  France  by  Mile.  Lamonrouz, 
has  several  large  establishments,  one  of  which 
is  at  Laval. — Of  the  communities  whose  sole 
care  is  that  of  the  aged  and  homeless  poor, 
two  deserve  special  mention.  The  "  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  "  were  founded  in  1840  at 
St  Servan  in  Brittany,  by  Abb6  Le  Pailleur, 
with  the  aid  of  two  poor  girls.  They  give  a 
home  to  the  aged  of  both  sexes,  depending 
solely  on  the  alms  collected  from  door  to  door 
and  on  the  labor  of  the  sisterho«d.  They  were 
much  opposed  at  first,  but  were  sood  called  to 
open  houses  in  all  the  cities  of  France.  They 
were  approved  by  Pins  IX.,  July  9, 1864,  and 
recognized  by  the  French  government  in  1856. 
A  house  was  given  to  them  in  London  in  1860, 
and  their  labors  were  warmly  recommended  by 
Charles  Dickens  and  other  public  men,  and 
from  London  they  spread  all  over  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  In  1868  they  came  to  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Cincinnati,  and  New  Orleans,  in  1869 
to  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis,  and  afterward  to 
Sew  York,  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  and  Bos- 
ton. They  also  have  establishments  in  Alge- 
ria, Asia  Minor,  and  Constantinople.  The  oth- 
er community  is  that  of  the  "  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  of  St.  Francis,"  a  congregation  which 
originated  at  Aiz-la-Ohapelle  in  the  pres- 
ent century,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1857.  Besides  the  care  of  the  aged  poor, 
they  take  charge  of  hospitals,  into  which  they 
bind  themselves  to  receive  at  all  times  and 


without  distinction  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
every  creed  and  nationality.  They  have  many 
establishments  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  United  States. — Among  the  communities 
devoted  to  the  care  of  the  insane  are  the  "  Sis- 
ters of  the  Good  Saviour "  at  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  community  was  founded  in  1720 
by  two  poor  girls,  who-  taught  little  outcast 
children,  visited  the  poor,  nursed  the  sick,  and 
in  1780  opened  asylums  for  homeless  children, 
female  penitents,  and  insane  persons.  They 
were  suppressed  in  1789,  but  continued  to  labor 
among  the  needy  till  May  28,  1806,  when  16 
sisters  once  more  met  in  community  under 
Abb6  Jamet,  their  former  chaplain.  In  1817 
and  1818  they  were  first  charged  by  govern- 
ment with  the  care  of  insane  women,  and  toon 
afterward  with  that  of  insane  men.  Besides, 
Abb^  Jamet  having  invented  a  new  method  of 
instruction  for  deaf  and  dumb  orphans,  his 
school  gradually  became  a  normal  school  to 
which  pnpil  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
resort  from  France,  Belgium,  and  the  British 
isles.  In  1874  the  mother  house  at  Caen  num- 
bered 800  sisters  and  upward  of  1,000  insane 
f)atient8.  There  are  three  associated  estab- 
ishments  of  equal  importance  at  Albi,  Pont- 
I'Abb^-,  and  Brucourt.  In  Canada,  the  care  of 
the  insane  at  Quebec  devolved  on  the  sisters  of 
the  general  hospital  till  1844 ;  and  the  sisters  of 
Providence  founded  at  Montreal  in  1828,  and 
canonically  approved  in  1844,  have  charge  of 
the  insane  asylum  near  that  city.  II.  PN<n- 
taat  In  the  church  of  England  several  com- 
munities  of  charitable  women  have  been  organ- 
ized  in  the  present  century.  A  community  of 
"  Sisters  of  Mercy  "  was  founded  at  Devonport 
about  1846  by  Miss  Lydia  Sellon,  who  began 
with  the  establishment  of  indnstrial,  infant, 
and  ragged  schools.  Several  ladies  joined  her 
in  her  work,  and  they  took  a  house  and  formed 
a  community  under  Miss  Sellon,  at  first  subject 
to  the  visitorial  control  of  the  bishop  of  Ex- 
eter. The  society  was  composed  of  three  or- 
ders, viz. :  those  living  in  community,  working 
among  the  poor,  and  leading  an  active  labori- 
ous life ;  those  who  were  unable  to  undertake 
this  work,  but  who  wished  to  live  a  calm  life, 
engaged  in  prayer,  reading,  and  quiet  occu- 
pations; and  married  and  single  women  who 
lived  in  the  world,  but  maintained  a  certain 
connection  with  the  community,  and  assisted 
its  work  in  various  ways.  The  sisters  were 
bound  by  no  vows  except  a  promise  of  obe- 
dience to  their  superior.  They  were  free  to 
abandon  their  vocation  at  will,  but  while  con- 
nected with  it  adopted  a  peculiar  garb,  and 
shared  their  property  in  common.  The  sisters 
also  undertook  the  entire  charge  and  support 
of  a  large  number  of  orphan  children.  At  East 
Grinstead  a  sisterhood  was  founded  in  1856  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mason  Neale,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  nursing  the  sick,  poor  and  rich,  in  their 
own  homes,  and  in  hoiipitnls  or  infirmaries, 
in  town  or  country.  In  1874  the  society  had 
branch  houses  in  London,  Aberdeen,  Wigsn, 
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and  Frome-Selwood. — ^Tlie  parent  house  of 
the  "  Sisterhood  of  St.  John  the  Baptist "  was 
founded  at  Clewer  in  1849.  The  sisters  have 
there  a  house  of  mercy,  St.  John's  orphanage, 
St.  Andrew's  convalescent  hospital,  St.  An- 
drew's college  for  accommodating  women  re- 
covering from  illness  or  requiring  change  of  air 
and  nourishing  food,  and  St.  Stephen's  mission, 
embracing  an  upper  class  boarding  school,  a 
middle  class  school  for  girls  and  bojs,  and  an 
infant  school.  The  sisterhood  has  established 
branches  at  London,  Oxford,  Torquay,  Glou- 
cester, and  other  places.  This  organization 
embraces:  1,  choir  and  lay  sisters  living  in 
community ;  2,  a  second  order  formed  in  1860 
of  ladies  who  enter  on  the  sisters'  life  for  pe- 
riods of  three  years  at  a  time,  to  be  renewed 
continuously  at  their  own  desire  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  sisters;  8,  associates,  who  live  in 
their  own  houses  and  give  such  assistance  to 
the  work  as  their  circumstances  may  permit. 
The  "  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary,"  Wangate,  was 
established  in  1850,  and  has  branches  at  Bed- 
minster,  Plymouth,  and  other  places.  The 
"  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin "  estab- 
lished its  parent  house  at  Wymering  in  1859. 
The  society  consists  of  sisters  of  charity,  who, 
being  resident  and  under  a  religious  rule,  con- 
stitute the  sisterhood,  and  ladies  of  charity  or 
associates,  who  undertake  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  society  in  their  several  spheres  of 
private  life.  The  sisterhood  has  established 
branches  at  Manchester  and  Aldershott.  The 
"  Sisterhood  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,"  which 
has  its  parent  house  at  Oxford,  has  brandies  at 
Liverpool  and  Plymouth.  The  society  of  the 
"  Sisters  of  the  Poor,"  founded  in  1851,  has  its 
parent  house  in  London  and  branches  at  Edin- 
burgh, Clifton,  Eastbourne,  and  West  Chester. 
— In  the  Protestant  Episcoptd  church  of  the 
United  States,  an  organization  of  women  for 
voluntary  service  as  nurses  in  hospitals,  infir- 
maries, &c.,  called  "  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion," waa  founded  in  1845  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Muhlenbe^,  D.  D.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pcotestant  Episcop^  church 
of  the  Holy  Communion  in  New  York.  They 
are  bound  by  no  vows,  and  though  it  is  desira- 
ble that  they  should  remain  in  their  work  for 
life,  they  are  free  to  leave  whenever  they  are 
so  minded.  They  are  usually  received  between 
the  ages  of  26  and  40  years ;  if  under  26,  the 
written  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  must 
be  obtained.  Candidates  for  the  sisterhood 
are  required  to  spend  one  year  of  probation  be- 
fore entering  upon  .their  vocation.  They  have 
no  marked  uniform,  though  the  dress  is  gen- 
erally black,  with  a  white  muslin  collar  and 
head  dress.  The  sisters  managed  for  several 
years  the  infii-mary  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  since  1858  have  had  charge  of  St.  Luke's 
hospital,  New  York,  under  Dr.  Muhlenberg's 
superintendence.    (See  Deaconess.) 

8I8TOVA,  or  ShfctoT,  a  fortified  town  of  Bul- 
garia, on  a  height  overlooking  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  which  is  here  navigable  for 


vessels  of  600  tons,  85  m.  W.  S.  Vf.  of  Rostohnk 
and  28  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Nicopoli;  pop.  about 
16,000.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel  or  cas- 
tle, now  much  dilapidated.  The  bouses  are 
ill  built,  but  the  mosques  are  of  considerable 
beauty.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Turkey 
and  Austria  was  concluded  here  Aug.  4, 1791. 

SISIPHDS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  .^olas 
and  Enarete,  and  married  to  Merope,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Glaucus  and  others. 
Some  later  accounts  make  him  the  son  of  Au- 
tolycns  and  the  father  of  Ulysses.  To  him  are 
attributed  the  foundation  of  Corinth  (Ephyra) 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Isthmian  gamee. 
He  and  his  family  were  considered  the  most 
deceitful  of  men,  and  he  was  punished  in  the 
lower  world  by  being  set  to  the  task  of  rolling 
a  huge  marble  block  up  hill,  which  as  soon  aa 
it  reached  the  top  always  rolled  back  again. 
The  crimes  which  induced  this  penalty  are,  ac- 
cording to  different  legends,  that  he  betrayed 
the  plans  of  the  gods,  killed  travellers,  and  re- 
vealed the  abduction  of  .£gina  by  Jupiter. 

SrrKi.    See  Alaska,  vol.  i.,  p.  239. 

8ITi«    See  India,  Beuoions  op. 

SIViS.  !•  A  vilayet  of  Turkey,  in  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  N.  by  ftebizond,  E.  by  Trebizond, 
Erzerum,  and  Diarbekir,  S.  by  Marash,  Adana, 
and  Konieh,  .and  W.  by  Angora  and  Easta- 
muni ;  area,  about  26,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  esti- 
mated at  about  600,000.  The  most  important 
town,  besides  the  capital,  is  Tokat,  and  its  prin- 
cipal seaport  is  Samsun.  It  is  traversed  by 
several  branches  of  the  Anti-Taurus  mountains. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Kizil  Irmak  (ano.  HalytX 
the  Yeshil  Irmak  {Iri*),  and  their  affluents,  and 
several  smaller  streams  which  flow  into  the 
Euphrates.  Among  the  minerals  are  iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  alabaster,  marble,  slate,  and  especial- 
ly salt.  Most  of  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
but  not  thoroughly  cultivated.  The  pastures 
are  extensive.  In  ancient  times  the  province 
formed  parte  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  IL 
A  city  (anc.  Sebattia),  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  Elzil  Irmak, 
440  m.  £.  S.  E.  of  Constantinople;  pop.  about 
25,000.  The  town  is  defended  by  two  old 
castles,  and  contains  fine  mosques  and  many 
ruins.  Access  from  the  Black  sea  is  easy,  and 
the  trade  is  active  in  the  large  bazaars. 

SITOBI,  Eraesto  txmSBn,  an  Italian  violinist, 
bom  in  Genoa,  June  6,  1817.  At  the  age  of 
four  years  he  was  able  to  perform  whatever  he 
heard  his  sisters  play  or  sing.  He  received 
lessons  successively  from  Restano,  Dellepiane, 
Costa,  and  Paganini,  but  modelled  his  playing 
chiefly  upon  that  of  the  last  named.  His  first 
concerts  were  given  at  Paris  and  in  Engluid 
when  he  was  but  ten  years  old.  He  then  stu- 
died counterpoint  for  eight  years  under  Ser- 
ra,  and  afterward  gave  concerts  throughout 
Europe.  In  1846  he  visited  the  United  States 
in  company  with  the  pianist  Herz,  and  went 
also  to  Mexico  and  South  America.  Next  en- 
gaging in  a  mercantile  enterprise  in  Italy,  he 
lost  all  his  earnings  and  was  obliged  to  resume 
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his  artistic  career.    He  has  composed  a  nnm- 
ber  of  concertos,  fantasias,  and  other  pieces. 

9WAH   (ano.  Amman   or  Ammonium),  an 
oaau  in  N.  W.  Egypt,  near  the  boondary  of 
the  dlspnted  territor  j  between  Egypt  and  Tri- 
poli, about  830  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  Curo,  and 
aboat  160  m.  from  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea;  pop.  about  8,000.    It  consists  of 
several  detached  tracts,  the  principal  of  which 
is  aboat  8  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad.    Its  surface 
is  imdolating,  rising  on  the  north  into  high 
limestone  hills.     There  are  nnmerons  ponds 
and  springs,  salt  and  fresh.    The  soil  of  the  £. 
part  is  exceedingly  fertile,  its  chief  product 
being  dates.     The  climate  is  delightfnl.    The 
inhabitants  are  Berbers  and  negroes,  all  Mo- 
hammedans, governed  by  sheikhs  or  elders, 
some  of  whom  hold  office  for  life,  others  for 
ten  years.     The  people  understand  Arabic, 
bat  have  a  mixed  idiom  of  their  own.    Their 
principal  to'Am,  Siwah  (according  to  Rohlfs, 
who  last  visited  it  in  February,  1874,  in  lat. 
29°  12'  N.,  Ion.  25°  80'  E.),  is  defended  by  a 
dtadel  on  a  rock,  and  by  strong  walls.    The 
streets  are  irregular,  narrow,  and  dark.    It  is 
divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  town.    No 
stranger  is  admitted  to  the  former,  nor  are  na- 
tive bachelors  permitted  to  live  there.    About 
3  m.  S.  £.  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  now  called 
Om  Baydah,  sculptures  of  Ammon,  with  the 
attributes  of  the  ram-headed  goat,  being  among 
the  remains.    Near  the  temple  is  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fountain  of  the  sun,  a  pool  80 
ft  long  and  66  ft.  wide,  formed  by  springs, 
whose  water  appears  to  be  wanner  by  night 
than  by  day,  ana  is  heavier  than  that  of  the 
Kile.    In  the  vicinity  are  other  ruins  and  in- 
scriptions of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Boman-Egyp- 
tian  character.    In  the  W.  part  of  the  oasis 
is  t  lake,  called  Birket  Arashiah,  containing 
an  island  from  which  strangers  were  till  late- 
ly excluded. — In  ancient  times  this  oasis  was 
celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the  oracle  of  Am- 
mon.   Besides  the  temple,  with  its  images  of 
Japiter  Ammon  set  in  precious  stones,  it  con- 
tamed  a  royal  castle  surrounded  by  three  "walls, 
sod  a  remarkable  spring  called  the  "  fountain 
of  the  sun,"  the  water  of  which  was  quite 
cold  at  noon  and  boiling  hot  at  midnight. 
Cambyses  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
take  the  temple.    In  881  B.  0.  Alexander  the 
Great  marched  through  the  desert  to  visit  it, 
and  the  priest  addressed  him  as  the  son  of 
the  god.    The  emperor  Justinian  built  here  a 
Christian  church. — See  -ff«i»«  «m  d«m  Tempel 
df  Jupiter  Ammon  und  naeh  OlerUgypten,  by 
IGnntoIi  (Berlin,  1824) ;  "  Adventures  in  the 
Ijbyan  Desert,"  by  Bayle  Saint  John  (Lon- 
don, 1849);  and  Dot  Oralcel  und  di*  Oate  det 
Amnon,  by  Parthey  (Berlin,  1862). 

9X  mBJOHBi    See  iBoqirois. 

9X  RDHXFU!  MUSTBTS,  a  small  religious 
Net  which  first  appeared  in  this  country  as  a 
tj^srate  organization  in  Rhode  Island  in  1689. 
loeir  diurcb  polity  and  views  on  baptism  are 


the  same  as  those  of  the  Baptists.  In  doctrine 
they  are  Arminian.  They  oppose  the  pay- 
ment of  any  regular  salary  to  their  preachers, 
and  have  never  connected  themselves  with 
any  missionary  efforts,  or  benevoleht  or  re- 
formatory societies.  They  hold  as  their  dis- 
tinguishing doctrines  the  six  principles  laid 
down  in  Heb.  vi.  1,  2,  viz. :  repentance  from 
dead  works ;  faith  toward  God ;  the  doctrine 
of  baptisms,  of  which  they  distinguish  four 
kinds,  viz. :  John's  baptism,  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the 
baptism  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and  apostolic  or 
Christian  baptism,  which  done  remains  since 
the  resurrection  of  Christ;  laying  on  of  hands, 
which  they  regard  as  equally  necessary  with 
baptism;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  and 
eternal  judgment.  In  1874  they  had  30  church- 
es, 12  ordained  ministers,  and  2,000  members, 
mainly  in  Rhode  Island. 

HlJL'l'liS,  the  name  of  five  popes,  of  whom 
the  following  are  the  most  important.    I,  8lx- 

tH   IVi    (FbANOESCO    d'AiSESOOLA   DELIA    Ro- 

vebb),  bom  at  Celle,'near  Savona,  July  21, 
1414,  died  in  Rome,  Aug.  18,  1484.  He  was 
a  Franciscan  monk  and  a  prot^g^  of  Cardinal 
Bessarion,  taught  philosophy  and  theology  in 
the  principal  schools  of  Italy,  and  was  chosen 
general  of  his  order  in  1464.  He  was  created 
cardinal  Sept.  18,  1467,  and  was  elected  pope 
Aug.  9,  1471.  The  efforts  which  he  immedi- 
ately made  to  reform  the  religions  orders  and 
general  church  discipline  were  thwarted  by 
bis  endeavor  to  unite  all  Christian  princes  in 
a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  for  wbich  pur- 
pose he  vainly  tried  to  reconcile  Louis  XI.  of 
France  and  Duke  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgun- 
dy. He  levied  tithes  on  all  church  property  in 
Christendom  to  equip  a  fleet,  which,  with  con- 
tingents from  Venice  and  Naples,  only  sacceed- 
ed  in  capturing  Smyrna.  Louis  XI.  promised 
assistance  in  return  for  an  extension  of  the 
royal  power  over  benefices  and  all  church  rev- 
enues, and  the  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  courts 
and  immunities;  but  on  these  points  Sixtus  re- 
fused to  yield.  He  has  been  justly  reproached, 
however,  with  a  too  great  facility  in  granting 
favors,  and  an  excessive  nepotism.  T^  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
princes  against  the  Turks,  he  sanctioned  the 
nomination  to  the  see  of  Saragossa  of  a  child 
six  years  old,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  house 
of  Aragon ;  and  he  raised  successively  to  the 
cardinalate  five  of  his  own  nephews.  Two  of 
these  cardinals,  Riario  and  San  Giorgio,  were 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazai  in 
1478,  which  caused  the  pope  to  be  solemnly 
arraigned  by  the  Florentine  clergy  as  privy  to 
the  intended  murder  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and 
the  death  of  his  brother  Giuliano.  The  Flor- 
entine magistrates  having  hanged  Archbishop 
Salviati  of  Pisa,  one  of  the  conspirators,  they 
were  excommunicated,  and  the  city  was  laid 
under  interdict.  The  republic  was  sustained 
by  France,  Yeniee,  and  the  duke  of  Milan ;  the 
other  Italian  sovereigns  sided  with  the  pope. 
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and  the  quarrel  ended  in  1480.  About  the 
same  time  Sixtus  became  involred  in  a  war 
•with  Eroole  d'Este,  duke  of  Ferrara,  whom  he 
wished  to  dispossess  in  favor  of  one  of  his  own 
nephews.  H^  was  baolsed  by  the  Venetians ; 
but  the  duke  of  Ferrara  being  supported  by  the 
king  of  Naples  and  the  emperor,  Sixtus  was 
forced  to  yield  in  1484.  Daring  these  troubles 
the  Turks  besieged  Bhodes  and  ravaged  the 
southern  coast  of  Italy,  capturing  the  city  of 
Otranto  and  massacring  12,000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  pope  once  mora  attempted  in  vain 
to  organize  a  crusade,  but  succeeded  in  driving 
off  the  invaders.  Among  the  other  acts  of  his 
pontificate  were  the  confirmation  of  the  reli- 
gions order  of  Minims,  May  23,  1474 ;  the  bull 
sanctioning  the  Spanish  inquisition,  1478 ;  the 
canonization  of  St.  Bonaventara,  April  14, 1482 ; 
the  construction,  among  many  other  splendid 
public  works,  of  the  Sistine  chapel  in  the  Vati- 
can ;  large  additions  to  the  Vatican  library ;  and 
the  sending  of  the  first  missionaries  to  the  Cana- 
ry islands.  The  JSeffulm  Oancellarim  Romanm 
are  attributed  to  this  pope.  He  also  left  several 
Latin  treatises,  among  which  are  Be  Sanguine 
CAriiti  (fol,  Rome,  1478),  De  Potentia  Dei 
(fol.),  and  several  letters.  11.  Slxtu  V.  (Feuob 
Pebbetti),  bom  at  6rotte-a-Mare,  near  Montal- 
to,  Dec.  16,  1521,  died  in  Rome,  Aug.  27, 1590. 
He  was  a  Franciscan,  and  distinguished  him- 
self aa  a  lecturer  on  eoclesiasticaJ  law  at  Ri- 
mini in  1644  and  Siena  in  1546,  as  a  popular 
preacher,  and  as  an  author  by  works  on  mysti- 
cal theology  and  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 
In  1557  he  became  inquisitor  general  at  Venice, 
and  in  1670  he  was  created  cardinal,  when  he 
assumed  the  name  Montalto.  He  was  elected 
pope  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  April  24, 
1686.  Both  as  pope  and  as  seonlar  prince  be 
was  distinguished  for  prudence,  severity,  and 
energy.  He  destroyed  the  power  of  the  ban- 
ditti and  restored  order  and  safety  through- 
out his  territory,  administered  law  with  the  ut- 
most impartiality  and  with  an  appalling  rigor, 
built  a  great  aqueduct,  enlarged  the  library  of 
the  Vatican,  and  in  many  other  ways  encour- 
aged industry.  He  fixed  the  number  of  cardi- 
nals at  70,  required  the  Oatholio  bishops  of  all 
countries  to  visit  Rome  at  certain  intervals, 
and  reorganized  the  entire  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  by  the  appointment  of  15 
congregations  of  cardinals  and  other  officers. 
He  founded  a  new  university  at  Fenno,  and 
new  colleges  at  Rome  and  Bologna.  From  the 
printing  press  of  the  Vatican  he  published  the 
revised  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  which  had  been 
ordered  by  the  council  of  Trent.  He  avoided 
war  with  the  Christian  princes  as  mnch  as 
possible,  though  he  encouraged  and  supported 
Henry  III.  against  the  Huguenots,  Philip  II. 
against  England,  and  Archduke  Maximilian 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of 
Poland.  He  hurled  his  anathemas  a^inst  the 
yonng  king  of  Navarre,  and  against  Elizabeth 
of  England  for  putting  to  death  Mary  Stuart ; 
and  he  summoned  Henry  III.  to  Rome  for  or- 


dering the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise. 
He  left  a  vast  treasure  in  the  castle  of  Sant' 
Angelo,  to  be  used  by  his  successors  only  in 
circumstances  strictly  defined.  His  biography 
by  Leti  ( Vita  di  Siito  V.,  Lausanne,  1669)  is 
considered  untrustworthy,  and  that  by  Tempesti 
{Storia  della  vita  e  gette  di  8i»to  V.,  Rome, 
1754)  too  partisan. — See  J.  A.  von  Hflbner, 
Sixte  Quint,  »a  vie  et  ton  liiele  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1871;  English  translation  by  Jemingham,  Lon- 
don, 1872  ;  German,  2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1874). 

SKIGER  EiCK.  ("the  crooked  strait  of  Ska- 
gen"),  an  arm  of  the  North  sea  or  German 
ocean,  Ijring  between  the  Danish  peninsula  of 
Jutland  and  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  connect- 
ing the  Cattegat  with  the  North  sea.  It  ex- 
tends from  N.  £.  to  S.  W. ;  length  about  160 
m.,  breadth  nearly  80  m.  It  is  much  deeper 
on  the  Norwegian  than  on  the  Danish  coast, 
ranging  on  the  former  from  160  to  200  fath- 
oms, and  on  the  latter  from  80  to  40.  It  is 
subject  to  severe  storms.  The  harbors  are  all 
on  the  Norwegian  coast. 

SKAMAHU,  a  S.  county  of  Washington  terri- 
tory, bordering  on  Oregon,  bounded  S.  by  Co- 
lumbia river  and  drained  by  several  streams ; 
area,  1,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  133.  The 
surface  is  generally  mountainous,  with  fertile 
valleys.  The  Cascade  mountains  traverse  it 
from  N.  to  8.  Mt.  St.  Helens,  in  the  N.  W. 
part,  is  9,750  ft.  high.    Capital,  Cascades. 

SKATE  (Dutch,  »ehaat*),  a  shoe  or  sandal 
with  a  steel  runner  for  travelling  over  ice.  It 
probably  originated  in  Scandinavia.  The  ear- 
liest skates  were  made  of  bone,  fastened  to 
the  foot  with  cords.  Snch  skates  have  been 
discovered  in  England,  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
Iceland,  and  there  are  accounts  of  their  use  in 
London  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  The  intro- 
duction of  iron  skates  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  Dutch,  who  for  an  unknown  period  have 
used  them  for  travel  on  their  canals  and  rivers. 
The  best  facilities  for  skating  are  afforded  by 
the  countries  of  N.  W.  Europe,  where  the  ice 
is  little  covered  with  snow ;  but  as  a  pastime 
it  has  become  widely  popular,  and  is  practised 
with  great  skill  by  both  men  and  women.  The 
form  of  the  skate  has  been  much  improvedL 
Until  witkin  a  few  years  it  was  a  block  of 
wood  with  a  runner  or  keel  of  iron  or  steel 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  channelled 
at  the  bottom  so  that  two  sharp  edges  cut  into 
the  ice,  ending  in  a  sharp  angle  at  the  heel, 
and  turning  up  at  the  toe.  It  was  secured  to 
the  foot  by  a  peg  or  screw  entering  the  heel 
of  the  boot,  and  by  straps  passing  through  the 
block,  crossing  the  front  part  of  the  foot,  and 
connecting  with  a  broad  strap  around  the  heeL 
In  improved  skates  the  runner  is  of  steel, 
thicker,  and  flat  instead  of  channelled  at  the 
bottom,  the  cutting  edge  forming  a  little  less 
than  a  right  angle.  It  is  generally  carved 
slightly  from  front  to  back,  and  rounded  np 
at  both  heel  and  toe.  There  have  been  many 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  body  of  the  skate 
and  the  fastenings,  the  straps  sometimes  giv- 
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ing  place  to  what  is  almost  a  complete  shoe, 
while  one  of  the  favorite  skates  is  made  wholly 
of  iron  or  steel,  without  straps,  and  fastened 
to  the  boot  by  metal  clamps.  Motion  on  skates 
is  rery  rapid.  It  is  said  that  the  Frieslanders 
will  go  for  a  long  time  at  the  rate  of  16  m. 
an  hour,  and  for  short  distances  this  rate  has 
been  greatly  exceeded. — -j' Parlor"  skates,  hav- 
ing in  place  of  mnners  rollers  of  wood,  metal, 
p^ier  mach6,  or  India  rubber,  arranged  in  a 
line,  or  like  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  are  used 
OB  floors  and  pavements.  With  these  skates 
experts  can  execute  the  ordinary  carves,  and 
even  many  intricate  figores. 
aUTC,  a  fish.  See  Rat. 
SKEAT,  WaNtr  WOha,  an  English  philologist, 
bom  in  London,  Nov.  21,  1835.  Be  gradu- 
ated St  Christ's  coUege^  Cambridge,  in  1868, 
became  a  fellow  there  in  1860,  mathematical 
lectorer  in  1864,  and  afterward  English  lec- 
turer. In  1873  he  helped  to  found  the  English 
dialect  society,  and  he  has  edited  most  of  its 
pnblications.  Besides  continuing  for  the  Cam- 
bridge press  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  begun 
by  J.  M.  Kemble,  and  editing  several  publica- 
tions for  the  Oxford  press,  the  philological 
society,  and  the  early  EngUsh  text  society, 
he  has  published  '*  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of 
Uhland,"  translated  from  the  German  (1864)  ; 
"A  Tale  of  Ludlow  OasUe"  (1866) ;  "A  Moeso- 
Gothic  Glossary  " (1868) ;  "Hand  List  of  some 
Cognate  Words  in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  " 
(1871) ;  "  Qnestiong  for  Examination  in  English 
literature"  (1878) ;  "  The  Gospels  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Northum- 
berland Versions  synoptioally  arranged,  with 
Collations  exhibiting  all  the  Bieadings  of  all  the 
Mannscripts"  (2  vols.,  1876);  and  "Plutarch- 
Shakespeare,"  biographies  (vol.  1.,  1876). 

SKEUnWI  (Gr.,  a  dried  body,  from  eidX- 
7ita>,  to  desiccate),  the  bony  and  cartilaginous 
framework  of  animals,  and  the  ligneous  struo- 
tnre  of  the  leaves  of  plants,     u  the  higher 
MiimttU  the  skeleton  is  internal  (endo-skele- 
ton) ;  in  many  of  the  lower  it  is  external  (exo- 
skeleton).     When  the  bones  are  joined  by  nat- 
ural ligtunents,  they  form  a  natural  skeleton ; 
when  they  are  joined  by  wires  and  straps,  the 
skeleton  is  said  to  be  artificial.    The  study  of 
the  skeletons  of  different  animals  belongs  to  the 
subject  of  comparative  anatomy;   the  human 
skeleton  only  will  be  described  here.    Bones 
may  be  classified  as  long,  round,  flat,  and  short. 
(See  BoxK.)    The  human  skeleton  consists  of 
208  bones,  exclusive  of  the  teeth,  which  are  in 
reality  parts  of  the  digeative  apparatus,  and 
are  developed  from  the  mucous  membrane. 
For  convenience  the  skeleton  may  be  divided 
into  four  regions :  1,  the  skull ;  2,  the  trunk  ; 
S,  the  upper  extremities ;  4,  the  lower  extrem- 
ities.   The  skull  contains  80  bones,  in  three 
dirisions,  cranium,  ears,  and  face.    There  are 
8  cranial  bones,  viz. :  1  frontal,  2  parietal,  2 
temporal,  1  occipital,  1  sphenoid,  and  1  etli- 
noid.    The  frontal  bone  forms  the  forehead, 
iipper  part  of  the  eye  sockets,  and  front  part 


of  the  floor  of  the  cranial  cavity.  Just  above 
the  inner  angles  of  the  eyebrows  are  two 
marked  prominences  called  the  superciliary 
ridges,  at  which  points  the  two  tables  of  the 
bone  separate  considerably,  enclosing  cavities 
called  tne  frontal  sinuses  which  communicate 
with  the  nasal  passages.  The  parietal  bones, 
occupying  the  upper  part  and  sides  of  the  skull, 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  sagittal 
suture,  and  from  the  frontal  bone  by  tlie  coro- 
nal suture.  A  curved  ridge  traverses  both 
frontal  and  perietal  bones  at  each  side,  which 
marks  the  origin  of  the  fibres  of  the  temporal 
muscle,  lying  in  a  depression  behind  and  below 
the  ridge,  called  the  temporal  fossaa.  The 
temporal  bones,  situated  at  the  sides  and  base 
of  the  skuU,  conrist  each  of  three  portions :  an 
upright  or  squamous  portion,  a  posterior  or 
mastoid  portion,  end  an  internal  or  petrous 
portion.  The  upright  portion  articulates  with 
the  parietal  bone  by  the  squamous  suture.  The 
mastoid  portion  has  a  projection,  felt  behind 
the  ear,  (»dled  the  mastoid  process,  which  has 
a  cellular  structure,  communicating  with  the 
middle  ear  or  tympanum;  the  cells  are  not 
developed  till  after  puberty.  The  petrous 
(hard,  stony)  portion  is  in  the  form  of  a  trian- 
gular pyramid,  and  lies  upon  one  of  its  sides 
in  the  base  of  the  skull,  its  apex  pointing  for- 
ward and  inward.  One  of  the  openings  into  it, 
the  internal  auditory  canal,  transmits  the  audi- 
tory and  facial  nerves,  and  it  also  contains  the 
tympanum.  The  temporal  bones  are  pierced  ex- 
ternally by  the  external  auditory  canal,  which 
transmits  the  sonorous  pulsations  to  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympannm.  The  under  surface 
of  the  bone  articulates  with  the  lower  jaw 
bone  to  form  the  joint.  Just  in  front  of  this, 
and  a  little  above,  a  process  called  the  zygo- 
matic springs  forward  to  meet  another  of  Uie 
same  name  from  the  cheek  bone,  forming  a 
horizontal  arch,  the  zygomatic,  under  which 
the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle  passes. 
The  occipital  bone  consists  of  an  upright  and 
a  basilar  portion ;  the  latter  contains  a  large 
orifice,  the  foramen  magnum,  through  which 
the  brain  connects  with  the  spinal  cord.  On 
each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum  there  is  a 
condyle  having  an  articular  surface  which  rests 
upon  a  corresponding  condyle  of  the  atlas,  the 
upper  bone  of  the  vertebrid  column.  The  ba- 
silar portion  articulates  in  front  with  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  fig.  4,  which  in  tnm 
articulates  with  the  ethmoid,  fig.  5,  the  latter 
being  situated  at  the  root  of  the  nose  and  held 
in  position  by  the  frontal  and  several  bones  of 
the  face.  There  are  8  ear  bones,  4  in  each  ear, 
situated  in  the  tympanum ;  they  are  described 
in  the  article  Eab.  The  14  bones  of  the  face 
are  2  nasal,  2  upper  jaw  or  superior  maxillary, 
2  lachrymal,  2  cheek  or  malar  bones,  2  palate 
bones,  2  inferior  turbinated  (in  the  nose),  1 
vomer  (septum  of  the  nose),  and  1  lower  jaw, 
or  inferior  maxillary  bone.  (See  illustrations.) 
Each  upper  jaw  bone  contains  a  large  cavity 
called  the  muillary  antrum,  which  commoni* 
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Fie.  1.— Front  view  of  Sksleton.  1.  Frontal  bone.  2.  PuMal.  8.  Temporal;  4,  Iti  mutoM  pnoeu.  IL  U*I«r  or  dicck 
bone.  6^  Upper  maxUltiy.  7.  Orbit  of  the  eye.  8.  Lover  mudllarv ;  9.  Ita  rwniu.  12.  The  oerrlcal  vertebne.  18. 
CUiTlcle.  14.  Scapula.  15.  Btemum.  16.  First  rib.  IT.  Seventh  rib.  18.  Twelfth  rib.  19.  First  lambar  Tertebn. 
!0.  Last  Inmbar  rertebra.  21.  Bacrnm.  22.  Ill  am.  (See  Piltis.)  .24.  Hnmemi;  2A,  Its  head;  26,  Its  cater  condTle; 
27,  Its  inner  oondvle.  28.  Badins ;  29,  Its  head ;  80.  Its  lower  extremity.  81.  Ulna;  82,  Ita  head;  88, iU  lower  extnml^. 
84.  Oarpus  or  wrist.  8fi.  Metacarpus.  St.  PhalanEces.  87.  Femnr  or  thigh  bone ;  89,  its  head ;  89,  its  neck ;  40,  Its 
greater  trochanter;  41.  Its  lesser  trochanter;  42.  Its  outer  condrle ;  48,  Its  inner  condyle.  44.  Patella  or  knee  pan.  4A. 
Tibia;  46,  iu  bead;  47,  its  lower  extremity:  48,  Inner  malieolos.  49.  Fibnia;  fiO.  lu  head;  M,  iU  lower  extramity, 
forming  outer  malleolus.     CS.  Tarsal  bones  (7).    56.  Metatarsal  bones  (!•).    fi6.  Phalanges. 

Fie.  2.— Back  View  of  Hknll,  Trunk,  and  Left  Arm.  1.  J'rontal  bone.  2.  Parietal.  8.  Occipital.  4.  Temporal.  &  Lower 
maxillary.  18.  Head  of  scapula  at  junction  of  clavicle.  19.  Supra-spinous  fossa.  20.  Inira-spinous  fossa.  21.  Anterior 
border.    22.  Posterior  border.    28.  Inferior  angle.    24.  Olecranon  process  of  ulna. 

Fio.  8.— Floor  of  Skull.  1, 1.  Orbital  plate  of  (h>ntal  bone,  forming  most  of  anterior  fossie.  2.  Cribriform  plate  of  ethmoid 
bone.  8.  Crista  galU  process.  4,  4.  Lesser  wlogs  of  sphenoid  ^ne.  \  S.  Middle  fosse  of  base  of  cranium.  6,  6.  Greater 
wings  of  sphenoid.  7.  Olivsry  process.  Immediately  In  fh>nt  of  this  process  there  is  a  transverse  furrow  called  the 
optic  groove.  In  which  lies  the  commissure  or  crossing  of  the  optic  nerves.  This  groove  terminates  In  the  optic 
foramina,  4,  4,  flg.  4.  (See  Bsaik,  vol.  ill.,  pp.  IPS,  194.)  8.  Sella  turcica,  upon  which  rests  the  pitnitary  gland. 
-  (See  Bbatit,  p.  191.)  9,  9.  Pelrons  portion  of  temporal  bone,  10,  10.  Round  foramina  for  superior  maxlllaiy  nerre. 
11.  11.  Oval  foramina  fbr  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  Interior  to  these  two  holes  is  a  large  slit-Uke  opening  on  eaidk 
side,  giving  passage  to  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  some  Important  nerves.  18, 18.  Posterior  fossie  of  the  floor  of 
cranium.  14.  Foramen  msgnum,  for  the  spinal  cord.  15.  Basilar  process  of  occipital  bone.  16, 16.  Orooved  channel  for 
the  lateral  sinus.    (See  Bkaik,  p.  18S.)    17, 17.  Internal  auditory  meatus,  transmitting  the  attditory  and  Ikelal  nenrea. 

Fio.  4.— Sphenoid  Bone,  seen  from  above.  1, 1,  Its  greater  wings.  2,  2.  Its  lesser  wings.  8.  Bella  turcica.  4,  4.  Foramina 
for  the  optic  nerves.  5.  5.  Sphenoidal  fissures,  for  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  part  of  fifth  pairs  of  cranial  nerves.  8,  & 
Round  foramina.  7,  7,  Oval  foramina.  8.  Part  of  basilar  process  of  occipital  bono.  9,  9.  Internal  pterygoid  platea,  ter- 
minating In  muscular  or  book-like  proeesaes,  over  which  pas*  the  tendons  of  the  tensor  moacles  of  the  palate.  10, 10. 
External  pter)-gold  plates. 
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Fhv  S.— EOimold  Bona,  Man  from  beUod.  1.  Centnl  IibwU*.  1.  CrltKUOrm  pbt«.  8.  Crltte  giin.  ^  ^  T.  Latent  mau 
of  left  side. 

Fra.  &—Byokl  or  Tontrne  Bone.  leen  in  front.    1.  Body.    1,  t.  Gnatn' cornna.    t,8.  LeMcroonraa. 

Fn.  T.— Palmar  Snrftce  of  Bight  Caniaa  and  MFtaearpoa.  1.  Scapliold  lione.  >.  Lunar.  8.  Caneilbrm.  i.  PlaUtarm  S 
'napedom.    «.  Trapeaotd.    T.  Matrnom.    8.  Undform.    a,  6,  o,  d,  «.  Tb«  lira  metacarpal  tionea. 

Fh.  &— Tanna  and  Matatanoa,  fcrmlnK  Inatep.  1.  Aunwalna.  9.  Oa  calda.  8.  Boat-shaped  or  scaphoid  bone.  4.  Cu- 
boid,   i.  Internal  enneifonn.    t.  tllddle  cuneilbrm.    7.  luitemal  ouneUbcm.    a,b,cd,4.  The  Bre  meUtarsal  bonea. 


cates  with  the  nasal  passage.  The  lachrymal 
bones  are  small  oral  plates  sitaated  at  the  in- 
ner angles  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes.  The  palate 
bones  are  sitaated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
nasal  passages,  and  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  or  palate  and  the 
back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbits  of  the  ejes. 
The  lower  jaw  bone  consists  of  a  horizontal 
lemicircalar  portion,  having  an  alveolar  process 
into  which  the  lower  teeth  are  set,  and  of  a 
perpendicular  portion,  the  ramns,  divided  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which  terminates  in  the 
condyle  to  form  the  joint,  and  the  other  is  the 
coronoid  process,  into  which  are  inserted  the 
fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle  and  a  portion  of 
those  of  the  masseter,  the  two  principal  mus- 
cles of  the  jaw.  The  floor  of  the  slcull  is  di- 
vided into  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  f  ossee, 
the  two  first  lodging  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  posterior  fosssa 
lodging  the  cerebellum.  (See  Bhaix.)  The 
bones  of  the  trunk  are  54  in  number,  riz. : 
the  24  bones  called  vertebrse,  constitating,  with 
the  sacrum  upon  which  they  rest,  the  spinal 
colnmn,  24  ribs,  4  pelvie  bones,  1  sternum  or 
breast  bone,  and  1  tongue  bone.  The  two  hip 
bones  are  naturally  classified  with  the  lower 
extremities,  bat  as  they  are  joined  to  the  sa- 
emm  by  immovable  sutures,  and  form  with  it 
an  important  piece  of  animal  mechanism,  the 
pelvis,  they  are  here  included  in  the  bones  of 
the  trunk.  (See  PKLvia)  The  spinal  or  ver- 
tebral column,  or  backbone,  forms  the  axis  of 
the  trunk,  supporting  it  and  the  skull.  All 
of  the  vertebrfB  but  one  have  their  principal 
features  in  common  ;*.«.,  they  have  a  body, 
a  spinous  process,  a  spinal  foramen  for  trans- 
mitting the  spinal  cord,  and  four  articular 
processes,  two  superior  and  two  inferior  for 
articnlating  with  each  other.  The  spinous  pro- 
cesses which  project  posteriorly  together  form 
the  "  spine,"  which  marks  the  course  of  the 
spinal  column.  The  uppermost  vertebra,  called 
the  atlas,  has  no  body,  but  its  place  is  occapied 
by  a  tooth-like  process  of  the  bone  next  below, 
called  the  axis,  around  which  the  atlas  turns. 
There  are  7  cervical,  12  dorsal,  and  5  lumbar 
vertebraa.  The  seventh  cervical  is  peculiar 
from  having  a  longer  and  more  prominent 
tpinons  process  than  the  others,  which  may 
w  felt  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  Between  the 
bodies  of  the  Tertebrte  are  placed  the  elastic 
iotervertebraJ  cartilages,  which  permit  flexion 
of  the  spinal  colnmn  and  prevent  concussion 
of  the  spinal  cord  in  walking  and  leaping.  The 
ribi,  24  in  number,  are  long  fiat  bones  of  a 
semicircular  form,  and  have  an  oblique  posi- 
tioa,  their  posterior  extremities  being  higher 
thta  their  imterior.    The  middle  part  of  the 


gnrre  la  alao  depressed,  so  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  respiratory  muscles  expands  the 
cavity  of  the  chest.  There  are  7  true  and  S 
false  ribs  on  each  side,  the  true  ribs  articula- 
ting with  the  sternum,  while  the  false  ribs  lap 
on  to  each  other,  except  the  last  two,  which 
are  free,  and  are  called  floating  ribs.  The 
sternum  is  a  kind  of  breastplate,  composed  of 
three  pieces,  to  which  the  collar  bones  and  the 
ribs  are  attached.  The  tongue  bone  supports 
the  root  of  the  tongue  and  gives  attachment  to 
muscles  for  moving  it.  The  upper  extremities 
contain  64  bones,  82  on  each  side,  in  six  divi- 
sions: 1,  the  shoulder;  2,  the  arm;  8,  the 
forearm ;  4,  the  wrist  or  carpus ;  6,  the  palm 
or  metacarpus;  6,  the  fingers  or  phalanges. 
The  shoulder  eontains  two  bones,  the  scapula 
and  clavicle.  The  scapala  is  a  flat  triangular 
bone  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  chest  on  each  side.  It  is  traversed  on  its 
posterior  surface  by  a  spine  which  terminates 
in  the  acromion  process,  the  prominent  point 
of  the  shoulder.  Below  the  acromion  process 
is  the  head  of  the  scapula,  containing  a  shallow 
cup  called  the  glenoid  cavity,  which  receives 
the  head  of  the  arm  bone  or  humerus.  The 
outer  extremity  of  the  collar  bone  or  clavicle 
(Lat.  elavi$,  a  key)  articulates  with  the  acro- 
mion process,  forming  a  kind  of  brace.  The 
scapula  is  held  to  the  trunk  by  powerful  mus- 
cles, which  allow  of  sufiicient  motion  to  give  a 
variety  of  positions  to  the  shoulder  joint.  The 
arm  contains  one  bone,  the  humerus,  the  lower 
end  of  which  by  its  expanded  articular  surface 
forms  with  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm,  the 
radius  and  ulna,  the  elbow  joint.  The  wrist 
or  carpus  contains  8  bones  (see  fig.  6),  the 
palm  or  metacarpus  5,  and  the  fingers  or  pha- 
langes 14,  the  first  and  second  plialanx  con- 
taining S  each  and  the  third  4.  The  apparatus 
of  the  forearm  is  a  marvel  of  animal  mecha- 
nism. The  upper  extremity  of  tho  ulna  forms 
with  the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus  a 
firm  hinge  point,  but  the  head  of  the  radius 
forms  with  it  a  rotatory  ioint  by  which  prona- 
tion and  supination  of  the  forearm  and  hand 
are  effected  with  grace  and  facility.  The  lower 
extremities  contain  60  bones,  80  in  each  limb, 
in  six  divisions:  1,  the  thigh  bone  or  femur; 
2,  the  knee  pan  or  patella ;  8,  the  two  bones 
of  the  leg,  the  tibia  and  fibula ;  4,  the  7  bonea 
of  the  ankle  or  tarsus ;  6,  the  6  bones  of  the 
metatarsus ;  and  6,  the  14  bones  of  the  toes  or 
phalanges.  The  femur  is  the  longest,  largest, 
and  strongest  bone  in  the  skeleton.  Its  upper 
extremity  contains  the  head,  which  fits  into 
the  socket  of  the  hip  bone,  and  the  neck,  which 
joins  the  shaft  of  the  bone  at  an  angle  of  near- 
ly 45°,  the  union  being  marked  by  two  strong 
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prooeases  c&Iled  the  greater  and  lesser  trochan- 
ters, to  which  are  attached  strong  mnscles,  the 
chief  oflSce  of  which  is  to  rotate  the  thigh,  and 
also  to  move  it  oatward  and  inward.  Its  low- 
er extremity  is  expanded  like  that  of  the  ha- 
merns,  and  articulates  with  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  the  principal  bone  of  the  leg.  The  tibia 
articalates  at  its  lower  extremity  with  the  as-^ 
tragalos,  the  bone  occupying  the  summit  of  the 
arch  of  the  foot,  and  the  latter  rests  upon  the 
calcis  or  heel  bone,  into  which  the  tendo  Achil- 
lis,  the  tendon  of  the  strong  extensor  mmsdes 
of  the  calf,  is  inserted. 

SKELTOJr,  J»hB,  an  English  poet,  bom  prob- 
ably in  Norfolk  about  1460,  died  in  Westmin- 
ster, Jane  21,  1629.  He  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge, entered  holy  orders,  was  tutor  to  the 
dnke  of  York,  afterward  Henry  VHI.,  became 
rector  of  Diss  and  curate  of  Trompington  in 
1504,  and  was  appointed  orator  regiut  to  Henry 
VHI.  Anthony  k  Wood  deemed  him  "  fitter 
for  the  stage  than  for  the  pew  or  pulpit."  He 
concealed  the  fact  of  his  marriage,  and  was  ac- 
cused of  keeping  a  concnbine,  and  suspended 
by  the  bishop  of  Norwich.  Among  his  writings 
are  the  drama  "  Magnyfycence,"  "  The  Bowge 
of  Oonrte,"  "  Oollyn  Clout,"  and  a  dirge  on 
"  Phyllyp  Sparowe."  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  by  the  Ber.  Alexander  Dyce,  with  an 
account  of  his  life  (2  vols.,  London,  1843). 

SUSBTTOSE.  See  Lioiithousr,  toI.  x.,  p. 
460. 

SKIDDAW,  a  monntdn  near  the  centre  of 
Camberlmd,  England,  8,022  ft.  in  height.  It 
has  the  lake  of  Bassenthwaite  Water  on  its 
west.  Though  there  are  some  mountains  in  the 
same  county  of  greater  elevation,  Skiddaw  is 
the  most  imposing,  as  it  stands  so  as  to  be 
seen  at  one  view  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 

8KJBMER  (rhynehopt,  Linn.),  a  genus  of  web- 
footed  birds  of  the  gull  family,  and  subfamily 
rhynchopsina.  The  bill  is  of  singular  shape, 
broad  at  the  base,  from  which  it  is  suddenly 


Block  Skimmer  (EhTiichops  nlgn). 

compressed  laterally  to  the  end;  the  npper 
mandible  is  considerably  the  shorter,  curving 
gradnally  to  the  tip,  which  is  pointed  and 
grooved  underneath;   the  lower  mandible  is 


strught  and  tmncated,  more  compressed,  with 
a  sharp  cutting  edge  received  into  the  groove 
of  the  upper ;  nostrils  basal ;  wings  very  long 
and  narrow,  with  the  first  quill  the  longest; 
tail  moderate  and  forked ;  tarsi  longer  than 
middle  toe;  feet  very  small,  toes  short  'with 
indented  web,  hind  toe  elevated,  and  claws 
curved  and  sharp.  Three  or  four  species  are 
described ;  they  are  most  abundant  in  the  trop- 
ics, where  they  frequent  quiet  bays  and  inlets ; 
they  feed  chiefly  at  night  on  fish  and  crusta- 
ceans, which  ibey  catch  as  they  skim  along 
close  to  the  water,  dipping  the  under  miandible 
beneath  the  surface  and  closing  the  upper  sud- 
denly upon  it  when  prey  is  encountered  ;  the 
flight  is  swift,  graceful,  and  undulating,  and 
the  gait  awkward ;  they  rarely  if  ever  swim  or 
rest  upon  the  water.  The  best  known  species 
is  the  black  skimmer  {R.  nigra,  Linn.V  foosd 
on  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  of  Nortn  Amer- 
ica from  New  Jersey  to  Texas,  on  the  £.  coast 
of  South  America  as  far  as  the  tropic  of  Ct^ri- 
com,  and,  according  to  Lesson,  on  the  W.  coast. 
The  length  is  about  19  in.  and  the  alar  extent  48 
in. ;  the  general  color  above  is  deep  brownish 
black ;  the  front  to  the  eyes,  throat,  and  nnder 
parts  white;  inner  tips  of  four  inner  primaries 
white,  and  secondaries  broadly  tipped  with  the 
same ;  the  central  tail  feathers  dark  brown,  the 
others  mostly  white ;  the  bill  carmine  for  the 
basal  half,  thence  black  to  the  end,  the  npper 
mandible  about  8^  in.  and  the  lower  4^ ;  tarsi  and 
feet  red,  and  iris  hazel ;  the  female  is  smaller. 
They  are  nocturnal,  resting  by  day  on  the  sand 
bars,  in  large  flocks.  The  nest  is  a  slight  hol- 
low in  the  sand,  and  the  eggs  are  usually  three, 
\\  by  If  in.,  white  with  large  black  or  dark 
patches ;  the  female  sits  only  at  night  or  in  wet 
and  cold  weather ;  the  young  closely  resemble 
in  color  the  sand  upon  which  the  nest  is  made; 
they  migrate  to  the  south  when  the  young  are 
able  to  fly ;  their  eggs  are  as  good  as  those  of 
the  gulls.  This  species  is  sometimes  called  ra- 
zor-billed shearwater,  and  scissors-bill.  Other 
species  are  found  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 

SKIN,  the  external  covering  of  the  animal 
body,  protecting  the  internal  parts  from  exter- 
nal violence,  and  adapting  itself  by  its  elasticity 
to  the  various  movements  and  changes  of  po- 
sition ;  it  also  acts  as  the  organ  of  touch,  and 
as  an  excretory  and  absorbing  surface.  In  the 
human  skin,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  that  of  the  higher  animals,  the  deepest  por- 
tion is  the  eorium,  dermit,  or  cutis  vera,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  deciduous  cuticle  which 
overlies  it,  described  under  EpisKRins.  This 
true  skin  is  dense  and  tough,  somewhat  elastic^ 
composed  of  fibres  interlaced  in  all  directions, 
in  whose  Interstices  are  masses  of  fat;  the 
whole  rests  upon  a  layer  of  subcutaneous  areo- 
lar tissue ;  within  and  below  it  are  the  sudorip- 
arous or  sweat  glands  (see  Perspibation),  tiie 
hair  follicles  (see  Hair),  and  the  sebaceous 
glands.  From  its  upper  surface  rise  the  sensi- 
tive papillee,  which  are  minute  conical  eleva- 
tions, most  numerous  on  the  palmar  surface  of 
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the  hands  and  fingers,  feet  and  toes,  where 
they  are  arranged  in  donble  rows  in  parallel 
carved  lines ;  the  average  length  of  the  papilla, 
inclnding  the  height  of  the  ridge  upon  which 


Compoimd  Pl^>Ula  of  the  SUb  from  the  rarftos  of  tha  Huid, 

showing  double,  triple,  and  qumdruple  dlvisfoiu. 
a.  Beee^  a  cooiponjid  pepiUa.    b^  b,  b.  Its  upper  cxtmnl- 

dea.    cce.  roisU  of  other  papUtK,  the  tiaie  of  which  U 

DotTliible. 

they  are  placed,  is  abont  ^i^  of  an  inch,  and 
the  diameter  at  the  base  j^ ;  they  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  blood,  which  explains 
their  erectile  turgescence  under  stimuli ;  they 
adhere  more  or  l^s  firmly  to  the  cuticle.  The 
sebaceoos  or  oil  glands  of  the  skin  are  formed 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  sndoriparous,  and  can 


Tertieil  Secdon  of  the  Skin,  magntfled. 
a.  EpldennJa.  b.  Inferior  layer  of  epldennia,  or  rete  Malpl- 
gUanum.  e.  Papilbe  of  the  skin.  d.  Corliun,  or  dermla. 
e,y.  Lobolea  of  adipose  tissue,  ff.  Perspiratory  glands. 
A.  lymts  at  the  perspiratory  rtenda.  i.  Their  external 
oriflees.  ».  Hab-  IbDkle.  I.  Hairs  projecting  fhnn  the 
•kin.  m.  Hair  papilla,  is.  Hair  bulb.  o.  Shaft  of  hair  In 
the  bair  IbDkHe.   p.  Openlsigs  oftbe  sebaceont  glands. 

often  be  distingnished  from  them  only  by  the 
natare  of  their  oily  secreted  product;  they 
are  dlstribnted  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  being  least  abundant  where  the  perspi- 
ratory glandnlsB  are  most  numerous,  and  vice 
740  you  XT.— 6 


tena  ;  they  are  absent  on  the  palms  and  soles, 
but  abtinduit  on  the  face  and  scalp  ;  they  vary 
considerably  in  size,  but  the  tubes  are  general- 
ly wider  and  straighter  than  those  of  the  sweat 
glands ;  the  structure  is  sometimes  complicated. 
In  the  parts  of  the  skin  covered  with  hair,  there 
is  usually  a  pair  of  sebaceous  ducts  opening  into 
the  fullicle  of  each  hair.  The  object  of  their 
secretion  is  doubtless  to  prevent  drying  and 
cracking  of  the  hair  by  the  sun  and  air';  this 
secretion  is  most  abundant  in  tropical  nations, 
and  in  some  dark  races  has  a  characteristic 
odor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  negro ;  its  protective 
action  in  the  tropics  is  often  assisted  by  vege- 
table oils  applied  externally.  The  Meibomian 
glands  on  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  are  a  double 
row  of  sebaceous  follicles  set  along  a  straight 
duct ;  they  secrete  an  oily  matter  for  the  lu- 
brication of  these  parts,  which  in  diseased  con- 
ditions frequently  sticks  them  together.  An- 
other modification  of  sebaceous  glands  is  to 
be  found  in  the  external  ear  passage,  where  is 
secreted  the  eerrtmen  or  waxy  matter;  they 
consist  here  of  long,  highly  contorted  tubes, 
well  supplied  with  blood  vessels.  The  color 
of  the  skin  depends  on  pigment  cells  mixed 
with  the  inferior  epidermic  ones,  in  what  is 
called  the  reU  mueotum,  or  mucous  layer,  and 
considered  by  Flonrens  and  other  authors  as  a 
distinct  membrane ;  all  the  hues  of  the  races 
of  man  depend  on  the  relative  abundance  of 
these  cells  and  the  tint  of  the  contained  pig- 
ment. The  folds  of  the  skin  are  for  the  most 
part  produced  by  the  contractions  of  the  su- 
perficial muscles.  The  skin  is  pierced  at  the 
eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  mouth,  rectum,  and  genito- 
urinary opening;  it  is  continuous  internally 
with  the  mucous  membrane,  consisting  of  the 
same  elements  modified  according  to  the. va- 
riety of  functions  to  be  performed ;  it  is  very 
vascular,  and  freely  supplied  with  nerves  and 
lymphatics.  The  skin  is  the  seat  of  the  sense 
of  tonch  in  man,  though  in  most  animals  hairs, 
scales,  bony  or  horny  plates  and  envelopes,  and 
shells,  render  it  nearly  insensible  to  external 
influences,  this  sense  in  them  being  confined 
to  particular  portions  or  projecting  organs; 
even  in  man  the  sensibility  varies  much  in 
different  parts,  being  moat  acute  at  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  and  on  the  lips,  and  dullest  on 
the  back  and  limbs.  Aeration  of  the  blood 
takes  place  to  a  certain  extent  throngh  the 
skin,  and  in  some  naked-skinned  fishes  and 
batrachians  this  is  a  very  im]iortant  part  of 
the  respiratory  process.  It  has  been  shown  by 
experiment  that  in  a  frop,  after  the  removal  of 
the  longs,  one  fourth  nf  a  cubic  inch  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  exhaled  from  the  skin  in  eight 
hours;  in  the  hnman  subject  the  amount  of 
this  gas  pven  off  by  the  skin  varies  from  Vi  to 
^  of  that  exhaled  from  the  lungs  daring  the 
same  time ;  where  the  lungs  perform  their  of- 
fice imperfectly,  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is 
often  elevated ;  in  all  febrile  diseases  the  skin 
should  be  kept  moist.  The  absorbent  powers 
of  the  skin  are  noticed  under  Absobption. 
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8EINK,  the  common  name  of  the  tcineidm, 
a  family  of  lepidosaarian,  slender-tongaed  liz- 
ards, with  elongated  cylindrical  body,  covered 
above  and  below  by  imbricated  fish-like  scales, 
arranged  in  quincunx  and  held  in  membranous 
sacs ;  they  have  no  lateral  folds.  The  family, 
by  saoh  forms  as  the  seps  and  orvet,  consti- 
tutes a  connecting  link  between  the  saurians 
and  ophidians.  The  head  is  covered  with 
large  "angular  plates,  joined  by  their  borders ; 
the  neck  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  chest ;  the 
tongue  free,  without  sheath,  slightly  notched 
in  front,  with  the  surface  mostly  covered  with 
papillee ;  the  scales  are  smooth.  They  creep 
with  a  lateral  sinnous  motion  like  serpents; 
they  have  no  crests  nor  fringes  on  the  neck, 
back,  sides,  or  tail,  the  last  being  conical,  and 
generally  long  and  without  spines;  the  feet 
(absent  in  some)  are  short  and  clumsy,  with 
well  developed  digits  and  claws.  The  jaws 
are  short  and  united  at  the  symphysis,  so  that 
the  opening  of  the  month  is  always  the  same ; 
the  teeth  are  sharp  and  slender,  suited  for 
seizing  insects  and  worms ;  in  the  snake-like 
forms  only  one  lung  is  largely  developed ;  the 
ears  are  exposed.  They  are  generally  small, 
and  live  in  holes  and  ander  stones  in  dry  sandy 
places;  they  ai"e  usually  of  an  earthy  gray 
color.  They  inhabit  the  torrid  zone  and  the 
driest  portions  of  temperate  regions.  Dum6- 
ril  makes  three  great  divisions  according  to 
the  differences  in  the  covering  of  the  eyes: 
1,  »aurophthalme»,  with  lizard-like  eyes,  pro- 
tected by  two  lids  moving  vertically ;  2,  ophi- 
ophthalmet,  with  a  rudimentary  lid,  as  in  ser- 
pents; and  3,  typhhphthalme*,  in  which  the 
eyes  are  concealed  under  the  skin.  Most  of 
the  more  than  30  genera,  comprising  more 
than  100  species,  belong  to  the  first  division, 
the  only  one  that  need  be  treated  here ;  some 
of  them  have  four  limbs,  others  two,  others 
none.  Dr.  Gray  divides  them  into  seineinm, 
with  smooth  scales,  and  tropidophorina,  with 


Common  Sklnk  (ijcbictu  offlclnalls). 

keeled  scales. — In  the  genns  teineut  (Fitz.)  the 
snoat  is  wedge-shaped,  the  upper  jaw  the 
longer,  the  teeth  simple,  conical,  and  obtuse, 
with  a  row  on  the  palate ;  the  limbs  are  four, 


with  five  nearly  equal  digits,  flattened,  and 
with  serrated  borders ;  the  tail  is  conical  and 

Eointed.  The  common  skink  (S.  officinalU, 
anr.)  is  8  or  9  in.  long,  with  stout  body,  short 
thick  limbs,  and  a  proportionally  short  tail, 
very  thick  at  the  base;  the  eyes  are  small, 
high  np  and  far  back.  The  colors  vary  consid- 
erably, from  silvery  yellow  to  brownish,  with 
seven  or  ei^t  black  transverse  bands.  It  is 
a  native  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia,  and  N.  and 
W.  Africa. — TTiere  are  several  American  spe- 
cies of  this  family,  most  of  which  are  popular- 
ly called  "  galliwasps,"  one  of  the  best  known 
of  which  belongs  to  the  genus  diploglotsut 
(Wieg.),  characterized  by  a  tongue  with  scaly 
papillse  in  front  and  filiform  behind,  toothless 
palate,  fiat  head,  obtuse  muzzle,  and  flattened 
body ;  the  feet  have  five  unequal  toes,  com- 
pressed, without  lateral  edgings,  and  with  tuber- 
culose  palms  and  soles ;  the  scales  are  striated, 
and  ridged  in  the  middle;  the  tail  is  round- 
ed, long  and  pointed,  with  a  very  large  anal 
operculum.  The  great  galliwasp  {D.  aecidti- 
v»,  Wieg.)  is  about  21  in.  long,  of  which  the 
tail  is  one  half ;  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
skinks.  The  color  above  is  generally  light 
brown,  with  a  dozen  or  more  transverse  bands, 
sometimes  darker  and  sometimes  lighter,  and 
yellowish  white  below  with  brownish  tints. 
It  is  found  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  very  much 
dreaded,  though  it  is  perfectly  harmless;  it 
forms  the  type  of  Gray's  genus  eelettvt.  The 
five-lined  skink  {euprepet  quinquelineatvi, 
Wagl.)  is  10  to  11  in.  long,  the  head  pale  red 
with  six  obscnre  white  lines,  the  two  internal 
confluent  at  the  back  part ;  the  body  above  is 
olive  brown,  with  five  pale  white  longitudinal 
lines  and  a  black  lateral  band ;  the  tail  brown, 
tinged  with  blue,  and  the  lower  surface  white. 
There  are  no  teeth  on  the  palate,  otherwise 
the  characters  are  as  in  the  la.st  genus.  It 
lives  in  the  stump3  of  old  trees  in  thick  woods, 
not  far  from  the  ground,  and  is  found  from 
lat.  85°  N.  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  west  to 
the  Mississippi  river. 

SKINirEB,  TiMUu  Barrey,  an  American,  cler- 
gyman, born  at  Harvey's  Neck,  N.  0.,  Mardi 
7, 1791,  died  in  New  York,  Feb.  1, 1871.  He 
graditated  at  Princeton  college  in  1809,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  December,  1812,  and  was 
a  pastor  in  Philadelphia  from  1813  to  1832, 
when  he  became  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric 
in  Andover  theological  seminary.  In  1836  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Mercer  street  Presby- 
terian church.  New  York,  and  in  1848  profes- 
sor of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  in 
the  Union  theological  seminary  there.  .He 
published  "Religion  of  the  Bible"  (1889); 
"Aids  in  Preaching  and  Hearing"  (1889); 
"Hints  to  Christians"  (1841);  "Thoughts  on 
Evangelizing  the  World ;"  "  Religions  Life  of 
Francis  Markoe;"  "Vinet's  Pastoral  Theolo- 
gy," and  "  Vinet's  Homiletics,"  translated  from 
the  French  (1854)  ;  and  "  Discussions  in  The- 
ology" (1868). 

SUPJACKt    See  Blvefish,  and  Boktto. 
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aUZISSCU,  Ju  ■Mm,  a  Polish  soldier, 
bom  ia  Galicia  in  Febroary,  1786,  died  in  Cra- 
cow, Jan.  12,  1860.  Uis  mUitory  career  l>egan 
in  1806,  and  he  distingoiahed  himself  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  after  the  Polish  revola- 
don  of  1830  as  brigadier  general,  especially 
at  Dobre,  Wawer,  and  Grooh6w  (Febrnarj 
and  Sfarch,  1831).  He  then  snoceeded  Rad- 
ziwill  as  oommander-in-chief ;  but  waiting  in 
vain  for  assistance  from  foreign  powers,  he 
failed  to  follow  np  his  great  advantages,  and 
lost  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  May  26.  On 
Aug.  10  he  was  deposed,  and  after  the  fall  of 
Warsaw  (Sept.  8)  he  fled  to  Aastria  and  next 
to  Belgium.  In  the  latter  conntrj  he  was 
appointed  to  a  high  command  in  the  army, 
which  however,  owing  to  the  protests  of  the 
eastern  powers  and  the  peace  of  1889  with 
Holland,  was  of  short  duration.  He  remained 
in  Brussels  until  shortly  before  his  death, 
when  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Poland. 

SKTi,  the  common  name  of  the  web-footed 
tnrds  of  the  gull  family,  subfamily  latridinm, 
and  genua  $tereorariut  (Briss.).  The  bill  is 
strong,  the  basal  half  with  a  membranous  or 
corneooa  cere  distinct  from  the  tip,  the  nostrils 
opening  under  it  in  advance  of  the  middle  of 
the  biU;  the  tip  is  abruptly  and  strongly 
carved;  the  wings  very  long,  the  first  qniU 
the  longest;  the  tail  wedge-shaped,  the  two 
central  feathers  proieoting;  tarsi  strong,  with 
promiaent  scales ;  claws  sharp  and  enrved,  and 
feet  fully  webbed,  with  the  hind  toe  short  and 
bat  little  elevated ;  body  full  and  stout.  They 
inhabit  the  high  latitudes  of  both  the  north- 
ern and  southern  hemispheres;  they  chase 
galla  and  other  marine  birds,  even  the  alba- 
tross, forcing  them  to  disgorge  a  part  of  their 
food,  and  are  hence  called  jagers  or  yagers; 
they  feed  also  on  the  carcasses  of  cetaceans, 
the  eggs  and  young  of  sea  birds,  and  the 
smaller  petrels.  Their  flight  is  elevated,  rapid, 
long  sustained,  and  generally  in  circles,  as  in 
bbds  of  prey,  which  they  represent  among  the 
natatora  ;  the  nests  are  made  in  company,  of 
coarse  grass,  and  are  placed  on  rocks  or  sand, 
or  in  desolate  heaths ;  the  eggs  are  one  or  two. 
— The  common  skua  (S.  eatarraettt,  Temm.), 
the  largest  species,  is  about  2  ft.  long,  with  an 
alar  extent  of  about  4|  ft ;  the  bill  is  2^  in. ; 
the  color  above  is  dark  brown,  the  feathers 
tipped  with  gray ;  wings  chocolate  brown  with 
the  shafts  and  basal  parts  white ;  tail  dark 
brown,  white  at  the  base ;  lower  parts  dark 
grayish  brown ;  legs,  feet,  and  bill  black,  the 
latter  with  a  tinge  of  bluish ;  the  central  tail 
fe^hers  project  only  an  inch  beyond  the 
otn»«.  The  favorite  haunts  of  this  species 
are  the  seas  of  northern  Europe,  especially 
about  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  where 
great  numbers  are  killed  for  their  feathers; 
it  has  been  obtained  on  the  California  coast, 
and  either  this  or  a  nearly  allied  species  occurs 
about  Cape  Horn,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  in  the  antarctic  seas.  The  arctic  skua 
{S.  \UHru]  paraeitieut,  Temm.)  is  21  in.  long 


and  44  in.  in  extent  of  wings;  the  central 
tail  feathers  extend  about  8  in.  beyond  the 
others,  and  are  pointed  at  the  end.  This  spe- 
cies breeds  in  arctic  America,  coming  down  as 


Common  Bkos  (Btaieamliis  etUanetm). 

far  as  New  York  in  summer  and  to  the  gnlf  of 
Mexico  in  winter ;  it  breeds  also  in  the  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland  islands. 

BKCUL     See  OoMPAiuTrrB  Anatomt,  and 
Skslroit. 

SKDUiOAK  the  oonunon  name  for  plant*  of 
the  labiate  family  of  the  genus  teuttltaria,  the 
botanical  name  being  derived  from  Lat.  »eu- 
Ulla,  a  dish,  as  the  fruiting  oalyx  has  an  tp- 
pendage  which  closes  it ;  this  appendage  has 
also  suggested  the  popular  name  slEuUcap.  The 
skullcaps  are  perennial  herbs,  destitute  of 
the  aromatic  qualities  usually  found  in  the 
order;  they  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
temperate  and  subtropical  countries,  and  some 
of  the  Mexi- 
can and  South 
American  spe- 
cies are  some- 
times met  with 
as  greenhouse 
plants.  Eight 
or  ten  species 
are  found  in  our 
northern  states. 
The  common 
skuUcap(^.7a/«- 
rieulata),  com- 
mon also  in 
Europe,  is  very 
frequent  in  wet 
and  shady  pla- 
ces, and  is  quite 
showy ;  it  has 
had  a  medicinal 
reputation,  as 
has  a  still  more 
commonspecies, 
8.  laterMora, 
which  under  the  name  of  mad-dog  skullcap 
was  some  years  ago  used  as  a  pretended  reme- 
dy for  hydrophobia.  The  plants  are  of  inter- 
est to  the  botanist,  but  of  no  medicinal  value. 


Common   Skullcap  (ScateUarla 
gilericoJaU). 
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SKUNK  CABBAGE 


8KDNK,  an  American  oarniToroas  mammal 
of  the  weasel  family,  badger  subfamily,  and 
genns  mephitu  (Cuv.).  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  its  congeners  by  a  more  slender  and 
elongated  body,  pointed  nose,  feet  adapted  for 
digging,  with  the  anterior  claws  the  longest 
and  the  soles  usually  naked,  and  a  long  bushy 
tail.  The  cheek  teeth  are  |i|,  the  upper  pos- 
terior being  very  large  and  nearly  square ;  the 
head  is  small,  with  a  projecting  naked  nose, 
small  and  piercing  eyes,  and  short  and  round- 
ed ears;  the  feet  are  short,  with  five  closely 
united  toes;  the  palms  naked  and  the  soles 
mostly  so ;  they  are  essentially  plantigrade, 
and  walk  with  tiie  back  much  arched  and  the 
tail  erect;  they  are  nocturnal,  and  feed  on  ani- 
mal substances.  Though  weak,  timid,  and  slow 
in  their  motions,  they  are  effectually  armed 
against  the  most  ferocious  enemies  in  an  acrid 
and  exceedingly  offensive  fluid  secreted  by 
glands  whose  ducts  open  near  the  anus ;  these 
glands  are  sorroanded  by  a  thick  muscular 
covering,  the  contractions  of  which  are  sufii- 
cient  to  eject  the  fluid  to  a  distance  of  14  ft. 
— The  common  skunk  {M.  mepMtiea,  Shaw  ; 
JU.  ehinga,  Tiedm.)  is  from  16  j  to  20  in.  long, 
the  tail  being  18  or  14  in.  additional;  the  pre- 
vailing color  is  black,  with  a  narrow  line  on 
the  forehead,  broad  triangular  patch  on  nape 
continuous  with  a  narrow  line  on  each  side 
of  the  back,  and  tail  tuft,  white;  the  varia- 
tion is  considerable,  the  wnite  markings  being 
t^der  in  some  specimens,  and  in  others  want- 
ing; the  posterior  third  of  the  soles  is  hairy. 
When  about  to  use  its  natural  means  of  de- 
fence, it  raises  its  tail  over  the  back,  and  ejects 
the  secretion  in  two  thread-like  streams  with 
great  force  and  accuracy;  it  can  also  diffuse 
it  in  a  fine  spray  on  near  objects ;  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  remove  the  odor  from  clothes 
impregnated  with  it,  and  a  dog  which  has 
been  touched  by  it  is  a  nuisance  for  months ;  it 
is  said  to  be  phosphorescent  at  night.  It  is  a 
very  cleanly  animal,  and  never  allows  its  own 


Common  Skunk  (Mephltli  mephlUoa). 

fur  to  be  soiled  with  its  secretion.  It  some- 
times commits  bavoo  among  hens,  chickens, 
and  eggs,  but  is  far  less  injarious  than  the 
mink  and  weasels,  and  from  its  clumsiness  is 


more  easily  detected ;  it  fe^ds  on  smalt  qttad- 
rupeds  and  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  nnta,  and 
fruits.  It  has  from  six  to  nine  young  at  a 
time,  and  would  prove  exceedingly  annoying 
were  not  great  numbers  killed  by  dogs  and 
carnivorous  mammals  and  birds,  and  caught 
in  traps  at  the  moutlis  of  their  burrows,  which 
are  generally  near  the  surface,  in  level  ground, 
and  6  to  8  ft.  in  extent.  They  remain  in  their 
burrows  in  the  northern  states  from  December 
to  the  middle  of  February,  laying  up  no  win- 
ter stores,  but  retiring  in  a  very  fat  condition, 
and  remaining  dull  and  inactive,  though  not 
properly  hibernating.  This  species  is  abun- 
dant in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  and 
found  from  lat.  57°  N.  to  Florida  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  west  to  the  Mississippi  river.  Its 
flesh  is  white  and  fat,  and  if  properly  skinned 
in  no  way  tainted  by  its  secretion ;  it  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Indians,  and  is  eaten  by  the 
whites  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  the 
oil,  nearly  pure  oleine,  is  excellent  for  leather, 
but  is  of  no  special  use  in  medicine ;  the  fur  is 
rather  coarse,  but  is  sometimes  used  for  com- 
mon purposes,  and  of  late  years  thousands  of 
skins  have  been  annually  carried  to  Europe, 
where  they  make  their  appearance  in  various 
disguises.  The  secretion  has  been  successful- 
ly employed  in  some  forms  of  asthma,  in  the 
dose  of  a  drop  three  times  a  day,  though  it  so 
taints  the  patient's  excretions  that  the  remedy 
is  generally  considered  worse  than  the  disease ; 
it  nas  also  been  used  as  a  powerful  antispas- 
modic in  asthma,  hysteria,  and  other  nervous 
disorders,  applied  to  the  nostrils. — There  are 
several  other  species  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially in' Texas  and  OaUfomia.  In  an  article  in 
the  "  American  Journal  of  Science  "  for  May, 
1874,  Mr.  Hovey  says  that  this  animal  is  very 
dangerous  in  the  "western  states.  It  is  often 
affected  by  a  disease  which  renders  its  saliva 
so  poisonous  that  its  bite  is  more  to  be  feared 
than  that  of  the  rattlesnake.  He  gives  many 
instances  in  which  persons  sleeping  on  the 
ground  have  been  bitten,  generally  with  fatal, 
and  always  with  dangerous  consequences. 

SKUNK  CABBAGE,  a  plant  the  peculiar  odor 
and  the  large  dusters  of  luxuriant  leaves  of 
which  readily  suggested  the  common  name. 
Botanically  it  has  received  the  names  pothot, 
ietodei,  draeontium,  and  others,  but  botanists 
have  finally  settled  upon  lymploearpu*  (6r. 
avftir^oK^,  connection,  and  m/nr^,  fruit,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  manner  in  which  tlie  ovaries  form 
a  connected  or  compound  fruit).  In  all  the 
different  genera  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  it 
retained  the  descriptive  specific  name  fatidft*. 
It  belongs  to  the  arum  family,  which  is  well 
known  through  its  handsome  exotic  represen- 
tative JRiehardia,  the  calla  lily,  or  lily  of  the 
Nile.  The  skunk  cabbage  is  one  of  our  very 
earliest  spring  flowers,  and  appears  in  wet 
places  from  New  England  to  North  Carolina ; 
the  flowers  come  long  before  the  leaves  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  often  as  early  as  Febru- 
ary, and  they  are  very  abundant  in  March  and 
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April  The  pknt  is  an  endogen,  and  its  perfect 
flowers  have  four  petals  each,  with  as  many 
opposite  stamens,  and  a  simple  pistil  with  a 
one-omled  ovary,  which  has  a  four-angled  style. 


Skonk  Cabbage  (Symplocupus  fffitldns). 

These  flowers  are  crowded  in  a  dense  globnlar 
doster  upon  a  short  stem  or  spadis,  and  the 
dnster  is  snrroanded  by  a  peculiar,  shell-formed 
hood  or  spathe,  with  an  incurved  point  and  of 
the  shape  shown  in  the  engraving ;  this  hood 
is  ioinetimes  of  a  dark  Inrid  purple  color,  but 
is  more  frequently  striped  and  spotted  with 
yeDow  and  purple,  and  sometimes  varied  with 
blotches  of  green  and  red.  The  hoods  may  be 
foond  long  before  the  leaves  appear,  as  these 
ieem  to  require  warm  weather  for  their  lux- 
uriant growth ;  but  they  grow  very  rapidly 
when  they  start,  and  are  heart-shaped,  on  short 
petioles  and  1  to  2  ft.  long ;  they  form  large 
dnsters,  which  disappear  very  suddenly  after 
midsanmier,  the  spathe  around  the  flowers  hay- 
ing decayed  much  earlier.  The  fruit  is  a  large 
oral  fleshy  mass,  consisting  of  the  purplish  and 
green,  berry-like  seeds  immersed  in  the  en- 
liirged  epadix.  All  parts  of  the  plant  have  a 
strong  and  strikingly  skunk-like  odor,  which 
hss  been  likened  to  a  combination  of  garlic 
and  asafoetida;  the  seeds  are  odorless  when 
whole,  but  very  strong  when  braised.  The 
root  has  been  used  as  a  stimulant  and  expec- 
torant, but  it  rapidly  deteriorates  when  dried. 
The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  to  dress  blisters 
to  keep  np  the  discharge. 
_  SHE,  the  largest  island  of  the  inner  Heb- 
rides, off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  forming 
put  of  Inverness-shire,  from  the  mainland  of 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  strait  of 
loch  ALsh ;  area,  636  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
17,330.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  In  the 
wntre  of  the  island  the  Cuchullin  or  Coolin 
'oOi  and  other  summits  rise  to  the  height  of 
«.W0  and  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  shores, 
'•peciaDy  in  the  north,  are  very  bold  and  pic- 


toresque,  and  are  indented  by  many  inlets  or 
lochs.  In  the  northeast  are  basaltic  columns 
equal  to  those  at  StaSa,  and  caves,  some  of 
which  abound  with  stalactites  of  great  beauty. 
Soapstone,  manganese,  jet,  and  some  coal  are 
found,  but  none  of  them  are  productively 
worked.  White  and  variegated  marble  is  quar- 
ried. The  climate  is  variable ;  on  the  higher 
portions  the  snow  lies  long,  and  when  it  melts 
there  are  heavy  rains.  The  soil  is  poor  and 
the  productions  scanty.  The  greater  part  of 
it  is  in  pasture,  and  devoted  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  sheep.  Large  plantations  of  trees 
have  lately  been  made.  Red  deer  and  game 
are  abundant  The  well  known  Skye  terrier 
is  raised  here.  The  fisheries,  especially  in  the 
sounds  between  the  island  and  the  mainland, 
furnish  employment  and  Bubsistence  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  manufac- 
ture of  kelp,  once  extensive,  is  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct; there  are  no  other  manufactures,  and 
very  little  trade.  The  people  are  of  Gaelic 
origin ;  they  are  peaceable  and  moral,  but  in- 
dolent and  generally  poor.  The  island  con- 
tains many  Banish  antiquities.  The  greater 
part  of  the  land  belongs  to  Lord  Macdonald 
and  the  Macleod  family.  Skye  was  the  home 
of  Flora  Macdonald,  who  died  here  in  1790. 
The  principal  port  is  Portree,  which  has  an 
excellent  harbor. 

8KTLAKK.    See  Labe. 

HLANDiS,  in  law,  defamatory  words  falsely 
and  maliciously  spoken,  and  injurious  either 
in  fact  or  in  legal  presumption.  It  is  action- 
able slander :  1,  to  speak  of  one  thus  falsely 
and  maliciously  words  importing  his  guiltiness 
of  an  offence  involving  moral  turpitude  or  pun- 
ishable by  law ;  2,  to  charge  him  with  having 
such  an  infectious,  or  perhaps  disgusting  dis- 
ease as,  if  known,  would  probably  cause  his  ex- 
clusion from  society;  3, to  nse in  regard  to  one 
in  office,  or  of  a  person  in  reference  to  his  pro- 
fession, trade,  or  business,  such  language  as  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  cause  him  damage  or  loss, 
either  because  the  language  implies  the  lack  of 
some  requisite  qualification  for  the  occupation 
or  profession,  or  because  it  implies  insolven- 
cy or  some  positive  misconduct  or  dishonest 
practice  in  the  business  or  calling ;  4,  to  speak 
words  which,  though  not  naturally  or  presnmp* 
tively  productive  of  loss,  have  nevertheless 
caused  actual  damage  to  the  person  slandered. 
Of  these  four  classes  of  slanderous  words,  the 
first,  second,  and  third  include  those  that  are 
actionable  per  m,  or  of  themselves ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  plaintiff  proves  that  the  words  were 
spoken,  he  recovers  damages  without  proving 
any  particular  loss.  An  action  lies  for  words 
of  the  fourth  class  only  when  the  plaintiff  can 
prove  express  and  special  damage. — Of  the  form 
of  slander  which  imputes  guiltiness  of  crime, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  immediate  ground 
on  which  the  law  founds  the  action  is  that 
injury  to  the  party's  reputation  and  his  conse- 
quent degradation  in  society  which  is  the  natu- 
ral and  immediate  incident  of  criminal  guilt. 
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The  words  mast  therefore  saggest  an  offence 
which  snbjeots  the  party  to  a  criminal  prose- 
cation  and  to  infamous  punishment.  If  the 
penalty  for  an  ofiFenoe  is  merely  pecuniary, 
it  does  not  appear  that  an  action  will  lie  for 
charging  it,  even  though  in  default  of  payment 
imprisonment  should  be  prescribed  by  the  stat- 
ute, the  imprisonment  not  being  the  prima- 
ry and  immediate  punishment  of  the  offence. 
But  the  words  will  be  actionable  in  themselves 
in  case  the  charge,  if  true,  will  make  the  party 
charged  liable  to  an  indictment  for  a  crime  in- 
volving moral  turpitude  or  subjecting  him  to 
an  infamous  punishment.  Thus,  to  charge  for- 
gery or  counterfeiting,  keeping  a  bawdy  house, 
bribery  at  an  election,  and  the  soliciting  one 
to  commit  murder,  are  all  actionable  slanders 
per  te,  for  they  suggest  both  moral  turpitude 
and  an  indictable  offence.  For  the  same  rea- 
son it  is  actionable  per  $e  not  only  to  say  that 
one  has  done  enough  to  send  him  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, bat  to  say  that  he  has  already  been 
there.  But  to  allege  that  one  lives  by  impos- 
ture imputes  indeed  moral  turpitude,  but  not 
an  indictable  offence,  and  is  consequently  not 
slanderousjoer  te,  or  without  proof  of  actual 
damage.  Words  alleging  perjury  are  action- 
able of  themselves.  The  language  must  of 
course  either  express  or  imply  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  constitute  the  crime,  to  wit,  a  judicial 
proceeding,  material  testimony,  and  the  other 
essential  elements  of  perjury.  A  charge  of 
false  swearing  which  does  not  expressly  or  im- 

Sliedly  comprehend  all  these  points  is  not  slan- 
eroos.  Theft  is  an  indictable  and  infamous 
offence,  and  the  false  and  malicious  imputation 
of  it  is  actionable  without  proof  of  damage. 
One  may  sometimes  call  another  a  thief,  just 
as  he  calls  him  scoundrel,  liar,  or  cheat,  by  way 
of  general  abuse,  and  without  any  intention  of 
chwging  the  crime  of  larceny  to  him.  If  the 
defendant  can  show  this  clearly,  he  may  de- 
feat the  presumption  which  the  law  always 
makes  of  a  slanderous  quality  and  intent  in 
the  word.  Where  fornication  is  made  punish- 
able by  statute,  as  in  most  of  the  states,  it  is 
slanderous  per  te  to  charge  unchastity.  It  was 
not  so  at  the  common  law,  but  the  hardship, 
and  indeed  the  absurdity  of  this  rule,  when 
the  consequences  to  a  woman  are  considered, 
are  so  manifest  that  it  has  quite  generally 
been  changed  by  statutes  in  the  several  states. 
Words-  charging  disease  are  actionable  only 
when  they  imply  that  the  disease  now  exists. — 
The  third  class  of  slanderous  words  includes 
those  imputations  which  affect  one's  ofiSoial, 
professional,  or  business  character.  To  be 
actionable  of  themselves,  the  words  must  im- 
mediately contemplate  and  touch  these  rela- 
tions ;  for  it  is  invariably  held  that  where  the 
words  complained  of,  though  calculated  in 
every  respect  to  cause  the  forfeiture  of  an 
office  or  the  loss  of  the  income  of  a  profession 
or  business,  are  nevertheless  not  in  fact  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  in  his  office  or 
business,  the  action  for  slander  fails.     Bat 


words  which  necessarily,  even  if  not  in  terms, 
refer  to  and  affect  one's  business  relations,  may 
be  held  slanderous ;  as  to  say,  tot  example,  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  about  failures,  "  I  nnder- 
stand  there  is  trouble  with  the  Smiths,"  or  "  B 
owes  more  money  than  he  is  worth,  and  is 
broken."  So  it  is  slanderous  per  m  to  say 
that  a  trader  is  insolvent,  that  X  keeps  none 
but  rotten  goods,  that  Y  uses  filthy  water  in 
making  his  beer,  or  that  Z  keeps  false  books, 
where  keeping  books  is  a  necessary  incident  to 
the  business.  It  is  slander  to  charge  an  attor- 
ney or  physician  with  general  ignorance  or  un- 
skUfolness  in  his  profession ;  and  words  which 
of  themselves  allege  ignorance  or  unskilf  ulness 
in  a  particular  case  may  be  actionable  if  they 
fairly  imply  general  disqualification  in  these  re- 
spects.— The  fourth  class  includes  those  words 
for  which  an  action  lies  if  special  damage  be 
proved.  Thus,  to  say  of  another  that  he  is  a 
knave,  a  blackleg,  a  liar,  a  cheat,  or  a  scoun- 
drel, is  generally  not  actionable.  If,  however, 
the  speaking  of  these  or  the  like  defamatory 
words  has  wrought  the  plaintiff  particular  pe- 
cuniary loss,  he  can  recover  damages. — In  all 
cases  in  which  an  action  for  slander  lies,  an 
essential  principle  on  which  the  action  rests  is 
that  the  speaking  of  words  false  in  fact  and  in- 
jurious to  the  reputation  of  another  is  malicious. 
By  malice  in  this  place  is  to  be  understood, 
not  that  disposition  of  ill  will,  spite,  or  revenge 
which  in  common  parlance  the  word  implies, 
but  that  legal  malice  which  is  the  presumption 
and  conclusion  of  the  law  from  the  fact  of  the 
deliberate  and  unqualified  statement  of  false 
and  defamatory  matter,  without  cause  or  justi- 
fication. Where  these  elements  coincide,  the 
law  implies  the  malice,  and  the  slander  is  com- 
plete. It  is  the  corollary  of  this  conception 
of  slander  that  a  defendant  cannot  justify  the 
m>eaking  of  the  slanderous  words  by  the  plea 
that  he  merely  repeated  the  language  of  another. 
Formerly,  indeed,  it  was  held,  on  the  authority 
of  an  old  case  in  Coke,  that  if  the  defendant, 
at  the  time  of  uttering  the  words  complained 
of,  named  his  informant  and  gave  his  precise 
language,  so  as  to  furnish  the  plaintiff  with  a 
good  cause  of  action  against  him,  these  facts 
might  be  pleaded  as  presumptive  proof  that  the 
defendant  did  not  ntter  the  slanderous  words 
maliciously.  But  the  latest  English  cases  hold 
that  the  defendant's  plea  mast  go  further,  and 
must  show  in  addition  to  the  facts  just  men- 
tioned that  he  believed  the  charge  to  be  true, 
and  repeated  it  with  a  justifiable  intent  and 
on  a  justifiable  occasion.  The  American  rule 
is  at  least  equally  strict,  and  until  the  legal 
presumption  of  malice  is  rebutted  by  showing 
a  justifiable  intent  and  justifiable  occasion, 
the  uttering  or  repeating  of  slanderous  words 
is  actionable.  To  refrain  altogether  from  the 
repetition  of  such  words  is  the  only  way  to  be 
entirely  safe.  The  presumption  of  legal  malice 
is  defeated  when  the  otherwise  slanderous  lan- 
guage is  employed  upon  a  just  occasion,  in  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  or  in  the  protection  of  an 
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tnterest    Snch  communications  as  these  are 
said  to  be  privileged,  aod  the  bnrden  of  show- 
ing express  malice  is  thrown  upon  the  plain- 
tin.    In  a  leading  case  upon  this  subject  in  the 
aaprmne  court  of  the  United  States,  privileged 
oonunonicationa  were  divided  into  four  classes, 
vii. :  1,  publications  dvij  made  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  parliamentary  proceedings ;  2,  words 
used  in  the  course  of  legal  or  judicial  proceed- 
ings; 8,  anjrthing  said  or  written  by  a  master 
in  giving  the  character  of  a  servant  who  has 
been  in  Us  employment;  4,  words  used  by  any 
one  in  good  faith  in  the  discharge  of  any  pub- 
lie  or  private  duty,  legal  or  moral,  or  in  the 
nraeecution  of  bis  own   rights  or  interests. 
With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  the 
exemption  from  liability  for  any  words  spoken 
in  debate  is  expressly  provided  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  is  probably 
repeated  in  the  declaration .  of  rights  in  the 
constitution  of  every  state  in  the  Union.    The 
exemption  extends  to  everything  said  or  done 
by  a  representative  in  the  discharge  of  his 
office,  whether  in  debate  in  open  session  of 
the  house,  or  more  privately  out  of  the  house 
in  committee,  or  even  daring  the  ordinary  ad- 
joomment  of  the  sessions.    On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, namely,  the  public  interest  in  the  prompt, 
unembarrassed,  and  efScient  administration  of 
Hm  laws,  all  language  spoken  in  good  faith  in 
the  course  of  legal  proceedings  before  a  compe- 
tent jurisdiction,  pertinent  in  any  wise  to  the 
matter  in  question,  enjoys  perfect  immunity. 
The  benefit  of  the  privilege  is  secured  alike 
to  the  parties,  the  counsel,  the  witnesses,  the 
jodgee,  and  the  jury.    As  to  statements  made 
by  masters  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
their  servants,  good  faith  will  be  presumed, 
and  it  is  for  the  servant  to  negative  the  pre- 
sumption.   Malice  will  be  implied  if  he  shows 
the  falsehood  of  the  charge ;  and  there  may  be 
a  prima  facie  preaumption  of  malice  if  a  mas- 
ter volunteered  the  unfavorable  statement  re- 
^>ecting  his  discarded  servant. — In  a  civil  ac- 
tion for  slander,  the  truth  of  the  facts  imputed 
may  be  pleaded  by  the  defendant  in  justifica- 
tion.   If  the  plea  is  maintained  by  proof,  the 
•etion  is  defeated ;  for  the  principle  is,  that 
if  the  plaintiff  is  guilty  of  the  whole  matter 
diarged  to  him,  he  has  sustained  no  injury 
and  has  therefore  no  valid  claim  for  damages. 
The  amount  of  the  damages  lies  almost  entire- 
ly within  the  discretion  of  the  jury.     They 
may  give  punitory  or  vindictive  damages  in 
cases  of  wanton  and  unqualified  malice;  and 
even  tiiough  the  amount  may  seem  excessive, 
yet  the  court  will  not  generally  set  the  verdict 
>ade,  unless  it  shall  be  plain  that  the  jury  was 
influenced  by  improper  motives  or  was  misled 
by  some  gross  error. 

HUKG,  a  burlesque  or  colloquial  form  of  ex- 
pretsion,  the  language  of  low  humor,  or  the 
jargon  of  thieves  and  vagrants.  Slang  is  prob- 
ably as  old  as  human  speech.  We  find  traces 
of  it  in  many  of  the  early  writers,  particularly 
the  Greek  and  Koman  dramatists;   and  the 


works  of  Aristophanes,  Flautas,  Terence,  and 
Martial  abound  with  words  which  the  pu- 
rists of  their  day  would  not  have  recognized. 
All  modem  European  languages  have  their 
vulgar  or  slang  dialects,  and  some  of  them 
more  than  one;  and  in  several  countries  the 
thieves'  jargoi^as  been  reduced  to  grammati- 
cal rules  and  hlu  a  literature  of  its  own.  The 
language  used  by  the  English  criminal  classes 
is  called  more  properly  cant,  but  slang  and 
cant  have  borrowed  so  many  terms  from  each 
other  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distin- 
guish them.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  between  slang  and  pure  language, 
for  very  many  words,  illegitimate  in  origin, 
have  become  classical  by  prescription.  The 
word  slang  is  supposed  to  be  of  gypsy  origin, 
and  to  have  been  used  as  a  synonyme  of  Ro- 
many or  Bohemian,  the  Zingari  or  gypsy 
tongue.  Gibberish  was  used  in  nearly  the 
same  sense.  The  gypsies  probably  entered 
England  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  'century. 
They  came  as  conjurers  and  jugglers,  profess- 
ing the  gifts  of  palmistry  and  second  sight,  and 
speaking  a  secret  language.  They  met  with 
favor  among  the  lower  classes,  and  speedily 
found  many  imitators,  who  adopted  their  habits 
and  many  words  of  their  language,  while  the 
gypsies  added  to  their  own  vocabulary  numer- 
ous terms  and  phrases  of  English  vagabondage. 
Thus  between  them  was  formed  a  kind  of  slang 
compromise,  out  of  which  eventually  grew  the 
conglomerate  jargon  called  variously  the  cant- 
ing language,  peddlers'  French,  thieves'  Latin, 
and  St.  Giles's  Greek.  The  earliest  collection 
of  English  cant  words  is  contained  in  "A 
Caueat  for  commen  Cvrsetors  vnlgarely  called 
Vagabones,"  by  Thomas  Harman  (4to,  London, 
1567).  Harman  feU  into  such  disrepute  with 
thieves  and  vagrants  for  his  exposure  of  their 
secret  tricks,  words,  and  signs,  that  his  name 
became  the  cant  synonyme  for  a  constable  and 
the  stocks.  "The  Belman  of  London,  bring- 
ing to  Light  the  most  notorious  Yillanies  now 
practised  in  the  Kingdome,"  by  Thomas  Deck- 
er (4to,  London,  1608),  professes  to  give  an 
account  of  the  cant  of  thieves  and  vagabonds, 
and  contains  much  curious  information.  The 
civil  wars  brought  into  common  use  many 
slang  and  cant  terms,  but  it  was  reserved  for 
the  court  of  Charles  II.,  in  which  coarse  wit 
was  the  fashion,  to  bring  slang  to  a  perfection 
before  unknown.  Lords  and  ladies  talked 
slang,  and  mnoh  of  the  literature  of  the  time  is 
filled  with  it.  Butler's  "Hudibras,"  according 
to  a  contemporary  writer,  was  the  chief  enter- 
tainment of  Charles  II.,  who  often  quoted  it. 
In  the  time  of  George  III.  and  the  regency, 
the  current  slang  was  known  as  "  flash,"  and 
sometimes  as  the  language  of  "gig."  The 
most  important  of  the  early  coUections  of  slang 
and  cant  words,  and  that  on  which  almost  all 
later  works  have  been  founded,  is  Francis 
Grose's  "Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue"  (8vo,  London,  1785),  containing  all 
the  cant  and  slang  of  the  earlier  glossaries,  and 
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all  the  Tulgar,  flash,  and  indecent  terms  of  the 
author's  time.  It  has  heen  several  times  re- 
printed; the  best  edition  is  by  Pierce  i^an, 
with  additions  (8to,  1828).  A  "Slang  Dic- 
tionary" was  published  in  London  in  1860,  and 
a  revised  edition  of  it  in  1875.  The  earliest 
work  on  American  vnlgarisms  is  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Witherspoon's  "Essays  off  Americanisms, 
Perversions  of  Language  in  the  United  States, 
Cant  Phrases,"  &o.  (Philadelphia,  1801),  ori- 
ginally  published  in  a  periodical  called  "The 
Drnid  "  in  1761.  —  Slang,  considered  as  the 
generic  term  for  all  illegitimate  words  and 
phrases,  consists  partly  of  words  derived  di- 
rectly from  thieves'  cant  and  foreign  languages, 
partly  of  old  words  with  new  adaptations,  and 
partly  of  new  words  and  expressions  coined  to 
meet  new  conditions.  Many  of  the  most  com- 
mon slang  words  were  originally  thieves'  cant, 
and  liave  been  in  use  for  centuries.  Among 
these  are  "  cove  "  or  "  covey,"  a  boy  or  man ; 
"darbies,"  handcuffs;  "doxy,"  a  strumpet,  a 
tramp's  female  companion;  "duds,"  clothea; 
"fence,"  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods;  "glim," 
a  light;  "mug,"  the  mouth  or  face;  "nob," 
thenead;  "  swag,"  booty  or  property ;  "tog," 
a  coat;  and  "wipe,"  a  pocket  handkerchief. 
Of  words  derived  from  the  gypsies  are  "  bosh," 
nonsense;  "cheese,"  anything  good  or  genu- 
ine ;  "  pal,"  a  friend  or  accomplice ;  "  mm," 
good  (man  or  thing);  and  "snack,"  a  share 
of  plunder.  Besides  what  English  slang  has 
drawn  from  the  Celtic,  Gaelic,  Saxon,  and 
Norman  French,  it  derives  many  words  from 
other  European  tongues,  including  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  from  sever^  of  the  east- 
ern languages,  notably  the  various  East  Indian 
dialects,  the  Persian,  tmd  the  Chinese.  Among 
the  words  borrowed  from  the  French  are: 
"  cahoot "  (eohorU),  to  keep  company ;  "  spree  " 
(tsprit),  a  carousal ;  and  "  feele  "  {fille\  a  prl; 
from  the  Spanish :  "  savvey  "  {taibe),  to  know ; 
"  vamose  "  and  "  mosey  "  (vamot),  to  go ;  and 
"  cavort "  (eavar),  to  caper ;  from  the  Ger- 
man: "loafer"  {Ldvfer),  an  idle  fellow; 
"frow  "  {Prau),  a  wife;  and  "bower"  {Bauer), 
used  in  right  and  left  bower  in  cards;  and 
from  the  Dutch  :  "  boosey  "  {huizen),  drunk ; 
"logy"  {log),  dull,  heavy;  "boss"  {boat),  a 
master  or  head;  and  "landlubber"  {landloo- 
per),  a  vagabond.  The  East  Indian  tongues 
contribute  "tiflSn,"  breakfast  or  lunch;  "dun- 
garee," poor,  motley;  and  "chit,"  a  letter; 
and  the  Chinese,  "  chop,"  used  in  such  expres- 
sions as  "  flrrt  chop,"  "  second  chop  " ;  "  Icoo- 
too"  or  "kotow,"  to  cringe  to,  to  flatter ;  and 
"  pigeon,"  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  busi- 
ness, used  in  the  expression  "pigeon  English." 
The  lingua  Franca,  or  bastard  Italian,  spoken 
in  the  Mediterranean  seaports,  which  is  a  bar- 
barous compound  of  most  of  the  languages  used 
along  the  shores  of  that  sea,  has  also  contrib- 
uted largely  to  English  slang.  Of  old  words 
invested  with  new  meanings,  some  of  the  most 
common  are:  "bleed,"  to  pay  or  lose  money; 
"  blow,"  to  vaunt  or  boast ;  "  bolt,"  to  leave, 


to  run  away ;  "  do,"  to  cheat,  as  "  to  do  one 
out  of  his  money,"  Ac.  The  verb  "to  go" 
furnishes  numerous  slang  phrases,  as  "go  it 
strong,"  "go  back  on,"  "go  ahead,"  "go  for 
one,"  "go  through,"  "go  by,"  "go  the  whole 
hog,"  "great  go,"  "little  go,"  "rum  go," 
"  pretty  go,"  a  "  go  "  of  liquor,  &o. ;  and  "  let " 
almost  as  many,  as  "  let  slide,"  "  let  rip,"  "  let 
up,"  "let  on,"  "let  out,"  "let  in,"  "let  drive," 
"let  alone,"  " let  the  cat  out,"  &c.  Many  of 
these,  although  properly  slang,  have  acquired 
through  constant  use  a  right  to  a  place  in  the 
language,  and  may  be  regarded  as  good  "  dia- 
lect "  English.  To  this  class  also  belong  many 
of  the  words  usually  called  Americanisms, 
which  had  their  origin  in  this  country  and 
have  a  flavor  of  our  institutions,  such  as  "  log- 
rolling," "  wire  -  pulUng,"  "  axe  -  grinding," 
"  pipe  -  laying,"  "  filibustering,"  "  mudsill," 
"mean  white,"  "doughface,"  "jayhawker," 
"bushwhacker,"  "copperhead,"  "carpet-bag- 
ger," " shinplaster,"  "stamp,"  "greenback," 
"  copper,"  "  nickel,"  &c.  The  fashionable  aJF- 
fectation  too  of  using  French  words,  with 
meanings  which  would  not  be  recognized  in 
Paris,  as  "  on  the  tapii,"  "  to  chaperon,''''  "  beau 
monde,"  "  thi  dantant,"  may  be  relegated  to 
this  department  of  slang.  America  is  respon- 
sible also  for  very  many  of  the  new  words 
coined  to  meet  new  conditions,  such  as  "ca- 
boodle," "calithumps,"  "contraptions,"  "high- 
falutin,"  "hunkydory,"  "shenanigan,"  "spon- 
dulicks," "skedaddle,"  "scalawag,"  and  such 
corruptions  as  "  slantindicular,"  "rambnmp- 
tious,"  and  "  splendiferous."  (See  Amebioak- 
iBifs.)  Every  business,  vocation,  and  profes- 
sion has  its  slang,  and  every  notable  oivil 
event  and  political  convulsion  furnishes  new- 
phrases  and  words,  most  of  which  are  ephem- 
eral. The  press  and  the  theatre  are  prolific 
coiners,  and  the  university,  the  army,  the  ex- 
change (see  Stock  Exobanob),  politics,  fash- 
ion, the  prize  ring  (see  Pugilism),  and  the 
turf  are  all  responsible  for  a  large  share  of 
the  current  slang  of  the  day.  The  sea  too  is 
no  less  profuse  in  illegitimate  expressions  than 
the  land,  and  sailors'  slang  is  proverbial. — In 
France  the  jargon  of  the  thieves  and  vagrants, 
which  is  called  argot,  is  a  comprehensive  lan- 
guage, with  a  grammar  and  literature  of  its 
own.  Argot  has  been  traced  as  far  back  as 
the  14th  century  according  to  some  authors, 
but  others  believe  that  it  originated  with  the 
gypsies,  who  appeared  in  Paris  in  the  first  half 
of  the  16th  century.  One  of  the  earliest  works 
on  it  is  Le Jargon,  ou  langa^e  dt  Targot  ri- 
formi,  &o.  (Troyes,  1660).  In  1827  a  diction- 
ary of  argot  was  published  in  Paris ;  but  the 
prosperity  of  argot  literature  dates  rather  from 
the  publication  in  1837  of  Vidocq's  work  on 
thieves,  containing  the  argot  dictionary,  which 
he  began  in  1819.  Since  then  many  other 
works  have  appeared,  of  which  one  of  the 
most  valuable  is  Michel's  £tiidet  d«  philologit 
eomparee  sur  Target,  &c.  (Paris,  1866).  Argot 
has  found  a  conspicuous  place   in  modern 
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French  novels,  especially  in  Sue's  Myttiret  de 
Pari*;  indeed,  the  language  of  some  of  the 
characters  in  that  work  was  so  diifioult  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  found  necessary  to  pab- 
liah  a  Dieticnnaire  eompUt  de  Vargot  employi 
dan*  U*  MytUru  de  Parit.  Some  of  the  argot 
words  are  very  expressive:  thus,  Giod  is  M«e 
deM  meet  (MoAtre  dta  maitret,  Master  of  mas- 
ters) ;  the  devil,  boulaiiger  (baker) ;  prison, 
eoUig*  or  dbbaj/e  de  loU  (college,  fools'  abbey) ; 
the  gibbet,  veuve  (widow);  to  suffer  capital 
punishment,  iporuer  la  teute  (to  marry  the 
widow) ;  a  caf 6,  boeard  (stamping  mill) ;  to 
eat,  jouer  det  domino*  (to  play  dominoes) ;  an 
omnibus,  four  banal  or  face  d  face  (parish 
oven,  face  to  face);  the  sea,  la  grandektatte 
(the  big  cap);  rain,  bouillon  de  ehien  (dog 
soup);  the  moon,  moueharde  or  ettfwrde  (fe- 
male spy,  hypocrite) ;  an  Englishman,  goddem, 
rvMf,  dec. — In  Spun  the  slang  language  is 
called  germania  (Lat  germanut,  a  full  brother, 
hence  faithful,  toue),  from  the  brotherhoods 
or  aasooiations  of  thieves  who  make  use  of  it. 
Some,  with  less  probability,  refer  the  name  to 
the  German  origin  of  the  earliest  associations 
in  Spain.  Cervantes  used  some  of  its  terms  in 
"Don  Qoixote"  and  others  of  his  works,  and 
some  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Quevedo.  In  1609  Juan  Hidalgo  compiled  a 
book  on  the  subject  entitled  Bomanee*  de  ger- 
mania de  tarioi  autoret,  eon  «u  voeabulario, 
&C.  In  germania  a  highway  robber  is  called 
picturesquely  ermitano  de  eamino  (hermit  of 
the  road) ;  death,  eierta  (the  certain) ;  suspi- 
cion, etpino  (a  thorn);  a  person  hanged,  ra- 
eimo  (bunch  of  grapes).  In  Portugal  thieve^' 
slang  is  called  ealko,  perhaps  from  ealar,  to 
conceal.  The  slang  of  the  Italian  vagrants 
and  thieves  is  called  furbeteo  (from  furbo,  a 
quack,  knave,  rogue),  and  sometimes  gergo, 
jargon.  Some  of  its  expressions  are  very  sug- 
gestive: thus,  hell  is  ealda  eata  (hot  house); 
a  sttme,  ttrttme  di  ealeoea  (earth  bread);  the 
mouth,  cavema  (cavern) ;  the  nose,  Jlauto 
(flute);  the  tongue,  ingegnoM  (cunning);  the 
stomach,  fagiana  (bean  box) ;  the  beard,  boeeo 
di  herlo  (face  forest). — The  thieves'  slang  of 
Germany  is  called  BothwdUeh,  from  roth,  a 
cant  term  for  vagrant,  and  wAlieh,  foreign.  It 
is  called  also  Kokamlotehen,  from  the  Hebrew 
'hakham,  adroit,  ingenious,  and  lathon,  lan- 
guage. It  is  composed  of  Low,  High,  Jew, 
and  gypsy  German,  has  a  grammar  and  almost 
a  literature  of  its  own,  and  two  dialects,  one 
in  North  and  one  in  South  Germany.  Among 
its  words  are:  custom  house  ofiScer,  Auth&t- 
teher  (one  who  rummages  everything) ;  law- 
yer, Biftler  (one  who  finesses) ;  night,  tehwarz 
(black) ;  priest,  Schvar^rber  (black  dyer) ; 
gold,  Fueh*  (fox) ;  sword,  Kelirum  (face  about). 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  curious  books  on 
SothvidUek,  entitled  Von  denfaUchen  liettlem  I 
vnd  ihrer  Buberey  (Wittenberg,  1528),  has  a 
preface  by  Martin  Luther.  A  vocabulary  of 
it  was  published  in  1661,  and  since  that  time 
many  other  works  have  appeared. — In  Jutland  { 


a  slang  allied  to  German  cant  is  much  spoken. 
The  Czech  thieves'  cant  is  called  hantyrha. 
The  slang  language  of  Holland  is  the  bargoent 
or  dietentael.  In  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, besides  the  fanUuipTog,  spoken  of  in 
Sund's  work,  Om  Fante  elter  Landit/rygerfolhet 
y  Norge  (Christiania,  1860),  are  used  the  tater- 
tproget,  or  gypsy  gibberish,  and  the  tkoier- 
tproget,  the  jargon  of  thieves  and  vagabonds. 
Russian  thieves  make  use  of  different  slang 
dialects,  and  several  of  the  dissenting  religious 
sects  have  languages  peculiar  to  themselves. 
In  Albania  a  slang  liangnage  made  up  of  a  mix- 
ture of  modern  Greek,  Wallacbian,  Italian,  and 
Latin,  with  a  few  words  of  oriental  invention, 
is  spoken  chiefly  by  quack  doctors.  In  it  the 
verbs  rignifying  to  practise  medicine  and  to 
cheat  are  synonymous.  Asiatic  criminals  speak 
the  balaibala/i,  an  artificial  language  made 
from  the  Arab,  Persian,  and  Turkish  vocabu- 
laries. The  Indian  Thugs  speak  the  rama- 
leena  language,  a  vocabulary  and  history  of 
which  appeared  in  Calcutta  in  1886. 

8LATIL  a  rock  of  no  definite  composition, 
distinguished  by  its  structure,  which  is  of  par- 
allel uieets  or  laminn,  easily  separated.  The 
term  is  in  common  use  also  appfied  to  various 
rocks  which  do  not  possess  .the  fissile  charac- 
ter in  BO  eminent  a  degree,  and  which  ore 
sometimes  distinguished  from  the  true  slates 
by  the  name  of  schists;  such  are  the  mica,  tal- 
cose,  hornblende,  and  chlorite  schists  or  slates. 
Shale  differs  from  slate  in  its  more  earthy  tex- 
ture and  less  tenacity,  as  well  as  want  of  the 
perfect  slaty  structure.  But  its  composition  is 
like  that  of  the  argillaceous  or  clay  slate,  which 
is  the  well  known  roofing  and  writing  slate. 
This  variety,  which  is  the  only  slate  of  eco- 
nomical importance,  is  found  among  the  met- 
amorphio  rooks  passing  into  mica  slate,  and 
with  the  strata  of  the  Silurian  period,  and 
sometimes  with  those  of  still  later  origin.  It 
is  eminently  characterized  by  sphtting  with 
ease  into  large  smooth  plates,  which  nave  a 
nniform  degree  of  hardness,  possess  a  dull  or 
feeble  lustre,  and  are  blackish  gray,  bluish 
black,  bluish  or  reddish  brown,  purplish,  or 
greenish.  The  rock  is  often  traversed  by  thin 
seams  of  quartz,  but  the  prepared  slates  should 
be  entirely  free  from  foreign  minerals,  and  es- 
pecially from  iron  pyrites,  which  are  too  often 
seen  in  yellow  cubical  crystals  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  what  would  otherwise  be  excel- 
lent roofing  slates.  Such  are  unfit  for  writing 
or  school  slates;  and  for  roofing  slates  they 
are  objectionable  on  account  of  the  pyrites 
weakening  the  slates,  and  also  being  liable  to 
decompose  after  exposure  for  some  time,  and 
cause  unsightly  stains  of  oxide  of  iron.  Car- 
bonate of  lime  is  also  sometimes  present,  and 
is  likewise  injurious.  The  best  slates  are  dis- 
tinguished by  an  appearance  of  compactness 
and  solidity  in  the  blocks,  with  nothing  to  sug- 
gest their  fissile  character ;  and  yet  this  should 
be  so  perfect,  that  when  fresh  from  the  quarry 
these  blocks  may  be  split  with  greater  ease  than 
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pine  timber,  and  into  sheets  of  any  desired  thin- 
ness. The  faoes  shonld  be  perfectly  smooth  and 
parallel,  without  any  cnrratares  or  irregulari- 
ties. There  should  be  no  lines  of  cross  fracture 
that  shonld  prevent  their  breaking  in  any  one 
direction  more  than  another.  When  one  is  bal- 
anced on  the  finger  and  struck  with  a  hammer, 
it  should  giv«  a  dear  ringing  sound ;  and  after 
being  dried  in  an  oven  and  immersed  in  water, 
it  should  absorb  but  little,  as  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  weighing  it  before  and  after  immer- 
sion. This  is  an  excellent  test  of  the  compar- 
ative values  of  different  slates.  The  powder 
of  slates  is  light  gray,  and  when  a  pointed 
piece  is  rubbed  upon  a  smooth  slate  surface 
a  portion  of  the  powder  remains  behind,  leav- 
ing a  plain  mark  that  is  easily  wiped  or  washed 
off.  It  is  this  property  which  renders  the  slates 
serviceable  for  drawing  and  writing  upon.  Ar- 
gillaceous slates,  like  the  clays  which  they  ori- 
ginally were,  are  essentially  composed  of  silex 
and  alumina,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of 
the  analysis  of  a  common  Scotch  variety :  silex, 
60  parts  in  100 ;  alumina,  27 ;  oxide  and  sul- 
phate of  iron,  11 ;  potash,  4 ;  magnesia,  1 ; 
water,  7;  carbon,  a  trace.  The  slates  are 
found  often  in  beds  of  great  extent,  associated 
with  other  beds  of  similar  character ;  and  this 
singular  feature  is  observed  in  the  structure 
of  the  rocks,  that  the  cleavage,  or  lines  along 
which  the  slates  naturally  separate,  has  no 
relation  to  the  lines  of  stratification.  However 
much  the  beds  themselves  may  be  contorted 
and  follow  irregular  waving  planes,  each  sys- 
tem of  cleavage  lines,  in  case  there  are  more 
than  one,  as  sometimes  occurs,  maintains  its 
own  direction  and  rarely  coincides  with  the 
plane  of  dip.  It  is  evident  that  the  cleavage 
seams  must  have  been  produced  subsequently 
to  the  time  when  the  beds  acquired  their  final 
position.  This  structure  is  what  is  known  as 
slaty  cleavage ;  and  sometimes  when  the  strata 
are  themselves  thinly  bedded  and  the  stratifi- 
cation is  regular  over  extended  areas,  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  immediately  the  two  sets 
of  planes  one  from  the  other. — Slates  are  quar- 
ried either  by  blasting  out  large  slabs,  or,  when 
practicable,  splitting  them  off  with  gads  and 
large  wedges.  The  slabs  from  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  a  half  thick,  and  it  may  be  8  or  10  ft.  long 
and  1  or  2  ft.  wide,  are  set  on  edge,  and  grooves 
are  cut  across  the  top  and  down  the  sides  to 
determine  the  lines  of  fracture  for  separating 
them  into  rectangular  blocks,  which  is  done 
by  blows  from  a  wooden  beetle  directed  upon 
the  top  near  the  furrow.  The  splitting  is 
effected  by  driving  wide,  thin  chisels  between 
the  laminte,  and  the  sizes  of  the  slates  are 
reduced  whenever  desirable  by  cutting  cross 
grooves  and  then  breaking  the  pieces  with  the 
chisel.  When  reduced  to  the  required  thinness, 
the  slates  are  roughly  dressed  over  the  edge  of 
a  block  of  wood  by  the  blows  of  a  sort  of  chop- 
ping knife  called  a  sack,  sax,  or  zax.  On  the 
back  of  this  tool  is  a  sharp  tapering  steel  point, 
with  which  the  workman  when  preparing  roof- 


ing slates  pecks  two  holes  through  the  slates 
near  what  is  to  be  the  head  or  upper  edge,  for 
the  nails  which  are  to  hold  it  down  to  the  roof. 
In  Vermont  machines  have  been  applied  to 
cutting  grooves  in  the  slate  in  the  ledge  to  fa- 
cilitate the  quarrying,  and  the  cutting  and  trim- 
ming are  also  done  by  machinery.  It  is  impor- 
tant tJhat  all  this  work  should  be  done  while 
the  blocks  are  fresh  from  the  quarry,  as  in  dry- 
ing they  are  apt  to  lose  their  property  of  split- 
ting freely,  though  freezing  may  restore  this ; 
but  a  succession  of  frosts  and  thaws  has  the 
effect  of  thorough  seasoning.  Slabs  for  inter- 
nal decoration,  as  mantelpieces,  and  for  articles 
of  f  nmitnre,  as  table  tops,  billiard  tables,  sinks, 
&o.,  are  cut  by  circular  saws  which  are  made 
to  revolve  slowly.  The  sheets  when  thus 
squared  to  suitable  sizes  are  planed  in  machines 
similar  to  those  used  for  pUming  metals ;  and 
pieces  for  mouldings  are  shaped  by  tools  of 
the  desired  figure.  Various  ornamental  arti- 
cles are  prepared  of  slate  in  imitation  of  mar- 
bles, granites,  and  otlier  stones,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  colors,  which  are  baked  in,  varnished, 
and  polished,  the  applications  being  several 
times  repeated.  (See  Ekamkluko,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
691.) — Slatz  PBafoiLS  are  made  from  argilla- 
ceous slate  rock,  sometimes  from  taloose  slate, 
and  sometimes  from  various  materials  ground 
together  and  compressed.  Near  the  town  of 
Oastleton,  and  near  one  extremity  of  the  west- 
ern Vermont  slate  belt,  is  found  an  argillaceous 
slate  from  which  the  finest  pencils  are  made. 
The  stone  is  sawed  into  blocks  7  in.  long  by 
6  in.  wide,  and  split  into  slabs  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  These  are 
uien  planed  and  placed  in  a  machine,  in  which 
a  series  of  grooved  knives  cut  through  one  half 
the  thickness  of  the  slab,  when  it  is  placed  in 
a  second  machine  having  a  bed  with  grooves 
corresponding  to  the  sides  of  the  pencils  ont, 
and  a  cutter  like  the  one  in  the  first  machine 
completes  the  operation.  The  pencils  are  then 
counted  and  put  up  in  boxes  of  100  each,  and 
packed  in  cases  of  10,000.  There  are  three 
sizes,  6,  6,  and  4  in.  in  length.  The  waste  of 
this  slate  has  been  utilized  by  grinding  it  into 
fiour  and  making  it  into  artificial  pencils. 

SLAI^B,  SsmmL  an  American  manufacturer, 
born  at  Belper,  Derbyshire,  England,  June  9, 
1768,  died  at  Webster,  Mass.,  April  21,  1885. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  cotton  spinning  under 
Jedidiah  Strutt,  partner  of  Arkwright,  and  was 
a  favorite  with  his  master.  He  aided  Mr.  Strutt 
in  making  improvements  in  his  mills,  and  gain- 
ed a  thorough  mastery  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  new  manufacture.  In  1789  con- 
gress passed  its  first  act  for  the  encouragement 
of  manufactures,  and  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature offered  a  bounty  for  the  introduction 
of  the  Arkwright  patents.  These  laws  met 
the  eye  of  young  Sister  in  an  English  ionmal, 
and  he  believed  himself  able  to  carry  the  Ark- 
wright cotton  manufacture  across  the  Atlantic 
without  drawings  or  models,  the  export  being 
forbidden  under  severe  penalties.    He  arrived 
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in  New  York  in  NoTember,  1789,  and  learned 
Moidentally  that  Moses  Brown  had  made  some 
attempt*  at  cotton  spinning  by  maehinery  in 
Rhode  Island.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Brown  inform- 
ing him  of  what  he  oonld  do,  and  received  a 
reply  stating  that  these  attempts  had  not  been 
soceesafnl,  and  adding:  "If  tboa  canst  do 
this  thing,  I  invite  thee  to  oome  to  Rhode  Isl- 
and and  have  the  credit  and  the  profit  of  in- 
.trodncing  cotton  mannfactnre  into  America." 
Slater  proceeded  thither,  and  immediately  en- 
tered into  articles  of  agreement  with  WiUiam 
Almy  and  Smith  Brown  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate the  new  cotton-spinning  machinery.  On 
Dec.  21,  1790,  he  started  at  Pawtncket  three 
18-inch  carding  machines,  the  necessary  draw- 
ing heads  with  two  rolls  and  four  processes, 
the  roving  cases  and  winders  for  the  same,  and 
throstle  spinning  frames  of  72  spindles.  Reels 
were  soon  after  made  for  putting  the  yam  into 
■keins,  in  which  form  it  was  then  exolasively 
marketed.  The  first  yams  made  on  this  ma- 
chinery were  equal  in  qnality  to  the  best  made 
at  that  time  in  England.  The  growth  of  cot- 
ton manufacture  was  for  some  time  necessarily 
slow,  as  the  cotton  was  picked  by  hand  in  fam- 
ilies. Further  progress  was  made  some  years 
later  when  yam  was  dyed  and  distributed  in 
families  for  weaving.  In  1812  Slater  began 
the  erection  of  mills  in  Oxford  (now  Webster), 
Mass.,  adding  in  1816-*16  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths;  and  here  has  grown  up  the 
lai^  establishment  which  still  bears  his  name. 
He  established  in  1796,  for  the  improvement 
of  his  workpeople,  a  Sunday  school,  which  was 
the  first  or  among  the  first  in  the  United  States. 

SLATE  COiSl,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Upper 
Guinea,  W.  Africa,  between  the  rivers  Volta 
and  Oameroons,  comprising  a  small  part  of  the 
British  Gold  Ooast  protectorate,  the  coast  of 
Dahomey,  the  British  colony  of  Lagos,  and 
the  coast  of  Benin  and  Calabar.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  trade  in  slaves,  formerly  the 
chief  traffic  of  the  coast.    (See  OcuncA.) 

SLA  VST,  the  condition  of  absolute  bondage, 
in  which  one  person  is  the  unconditional  prop- 
erty or  chattel  of  another,  and  obliged  to  labor 
for  his  master's  benefit,  without  his  own  con- 
sent. It  has  existed  in  some  form  in  all  na- 
tions, and  still  exists  in  many  countries,  though 
modem  slavery  differs  in  several  respects  from 
ancient  sUveiy.  It  was  in  perfect  existence 
at  the  dawn  of  history,  and  allusions  to  it 
are  found  in  some  of  the  earliest  extant  wri- 
tings. Kidnapping  was  a  common  mode  of 
obtaining  slaves  for  commerce,  and  it  was  ex- 
tensively followed  by  the  Phoenicians  as  much 
as  8,000  years  ago,  and  the  slave  trade  was 
then  in  foil  vigor.  Slavery  first  appears  in 
Chinese  records  abont  18  centuries  B.  0.  In 
India  the  number  of  slaves  was  small,  and  it 
has  even  been  asserted  that  slavery  was  there 
prohibited  by  positive  law;  bnt  the  lower 
castes  conld  be'  enslaved  for  debt.  Slavery 
existed  among  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians, 
and  the  Persians  after  they  had  become  oon> 


qaerors.  The  conquering  races  who  estab- 
lished their  rule,  in  succession,  in  that  quar- 
ter of ^he  globe,  found  slavery  there  existing, 
and  in  some  instances  they  increased  its  ex- 
tent; but  the  general  tendency  of  extensive 
conquests  was  to  lessen  the  number  of  slaves, 
for  when  different  races  became  subject  to  the 
same  royal  line,  and  peace  prevailed,  as  in  the 
Persian  empire,  which  extended  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Ethiopia  to  India,  the  supplies  of  slaves 
were  largely  cut  off,  as  those  supplies  were 
principally  obtained  through  war.  The  He- 
brews had  some  form  of  slavery  from  the  time 
of  Abraham.  The  Mosaic  legislation  concern- 
ing servitude  was  very  mild,  and  contained  nu- 
merous important  limitations  of  the  rights  of 
masters.  In  Phoenicia  slaves  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  were  extensively  employed  in  all  the 
branches  of  industry  that  were  pursued  by 
that  enterprising  people.  They  formed  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  populations  of  such  cities 
as  Tyre  and  Sidon. — Slavery  was  a  firmly  es- 
tablished institution  of  the  Hellenic  heroic  age. 
It  was  the  consequence  of  invasion  and  con- 
quest, and  it  led  to  further  wars  that  were 
waged  in  order  to  procure  more  slaves.  Piracy 
and  kidnapping  were  resorted  to  for  the  same 
object,  and  no  degree  of  life  was  exempt  from 
the  effects  of  this  state  of  things.  Yet  in  the 
heroic  age  Grecian  slavery  was  mild.  "In 
Homer,"  it  has  been  troly  said,  "the  condition 
of  the  slave  seems  everywhere  tempered  by 
the  kindness  and  indulgence  of  the  master." 
The  condition  of  women,  however,  was  worse 
than  that  of  men.  The  female  slaves  per- 
formed the  principal  work  in  the  interior  of 
the  house.  Not  only  do  they  seem  to  have 
been  more  harshly  treated  than  the  males,  but 
they  were  charged  with  the  hardest  and  most 
exhausting  labor  which  the  establishment  of  a 
Greek  chief  required.  The  treatment  of  slaves 
was  very  different  by  the  different  Greek 
communities.  The  Athenians  were  very  kind 
toward  them,  and  throughout  Attica  prevailed 
the  mildest  form  of  servitude  known  to  the 
world  of  antiquity.  Athenian  legislation  pro- 
tected the  personal  rights  of  tlie  slave,  and 
promoted  his  efforts  to  obtain  freedom.  There 
were  both  public  and  private  slaves  at  Athens, 
the  former  being  the  property  of  the  state, 
some  of  whom  were  educated  and  filled  impor- 
tant ofiices,  such  as  tiiose  of  secretaries  of  the 
commanders  and  treasurers  of  the  armies. 
Sparta  was  regarded  by  Greece  as  furnishing 
the  practical  antithesis  to  Athens  in  the  treat- 
ment of  slaves.  The  helots  of  Sparta  furnish 
the  type  of  all  that  is  calamitous  among  the 
oppre^ed,  and  there  is  much  in  Spartan  his- 
tory that  justifies  this  view  of  their  condition. 
They  were  slaves  of  the  state,  and  those  by 
whom  they  were  held  could  neither  liberate 
them  nor  seU'them  out  of  Laoonia.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  occupied  some  snch  position  as 
the  serfs  of  the  middle  ages,  but  the  central 
authority  had  more  power  over  them.  (See 
Hbu>T8.)    The  supplies  of  slaves  were  obtained 
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in  most  parts  of  Greece  through  war,  com- 
merce, piracy,  and  kidnapping.  There  were 
regular  marliets  for  their  sale,  the  prindpal  of 
which  were  held  at  Athens,  Samoa,  andT]hioB. 
Kegroes  were  among  the  slaves  imported, 
Egjrpt  furnishing  the  larger  number  of  them ; 
and  they  were  valaed  for  their  complexion, 
and  considered  as  luxuries.  Most  of  the  do- 
mestic and  personal  slaves  were  barbarians, 
that  is,  persons  who  were  not  of  Greek  blood, 
for  it  was  the  Grecian  custom  to  allow  prison- 
ers of  their  own  race  to  be  ransomed.  The 
number  of  slaves  in  Greece  was  very  large, 
and  it  is  even  estimated  to  have  been  three 
or  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  free  pop- 
ulation. Unlike  the  Romans,  the  Greeks  did 
not  seek  to  possess  many  slaves  from  mo- 
tives of  luxury  and  ostentation,  but  of  profit. 
Fifty  slaves  were  a  large  number  for  a  wealthy 
Athenian  to  own,  while  some  Romans  owned 
20,000  each.  There  were  many  slaves  em- 
ployed in  the  mines,  but  they  were  of  the 
least  v^uable  kind,  and  their  labor  was  de- 
structive of  life.  Most  of  the  slave  insurrec- 
tions in  Attica  were  brought  about  by  the 
mining  slaves,  and  on  one  occasion  they  took 
possession  of  Sunium,  and  held  it  for  some 
time.  The  Athenian  slaves  were  not,  save 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  employed  as  sol- 
diers, like  those  of  the  Dorian  Greeks.  They 
fought  at  Marathon  and  at  the  Arginusse,  but 
these  were  remarkable  exceptions.  Manumit- 
ted slaves  in  Greece  could  not  become  citi- 
zens, but  became  metioa,  and  were  still  under 
certain  obligations  to  their  former  masters, 
neglect  of  which  made  them  liable  to  be  sold 
into  slavery  again. — In  Italy  slavery  prevailed 
even  more  extensively  than  in  Greece,  though 
in  the  early  times,  it  has  been  contended,  and 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
the  number  of  slaves  was  so  small,  and  they 
were  so  well  treated,  as  hardly  to  deserve  the 
name ;  but  as  there  is  evidence  that  the  Etrus- 
cans had  negro  slaves,  the  slave  trade  must 
have  been  extensively  carried  on  between  Italy 
and  Africa  at  a  remote  period.  The  Romans 
had  slaves  at  the  earliest  dates  of  their  annals, 
and  far  earlier  than  that  time  which  is  recog- 
nized as  the  beginning  of  their  authentic  his- 
tory ;  but  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
the  institution  as  it  existed  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  republic  and  as  it  became  severiu 
generations  before  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  rule.  As  the  kingdom  of  Rome  is 
believed  to  have  been  far  more  powerful  than 
was  the  Roman  republic  during  the  first  two 
centuries  of  its  existence,  and  had  commercial 
relations  with  the  Carthaginians,  the  principal 
slave  traders  of  the  time,  the  just  oonclnsion 
is  that  slavery  was  more  extensive  under  the 
later  kings  than  it  was  under  the  praators  and 
early  consuls.  In  the  early  times' nearly  all  the 
domestics  of  the  Romans  were  slaves,  and  so 
were  the  majority  of  the  operatives  in  town ; 
but  that  excess  of  agricultural  slaves  which  in 
later  times  became  a  marked  feature  of  Ro- 


man industrial  life  was  then  unknown.  Agri- 
culture was  considered  an  honorable  pursuit, 
and  the  haughtiest  of  the  patricians  often  cul- 
tivated their  fields  with  their  own  hands ;  for 
they  were  not  all  rich,  as  the  story  of  Cincin- 
natns  shows.  The  first  slaves  of  the  Romans 
were  exclusively  prisoners  of  war  made  from 
the  peoples  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and 
sold  at  auction  by  the  state  as  booty;  they 
strongly  resembled  their  masters,  so  that  their 
condition  was  probably  not  hard;  but  there 
was  a  constant  change  for  the  worse  as  the 
circle  of  Roman  conquest  extended.  So  long 
as  the  wars  of  the  Romans  were  confined  to 
their  own  immediate  part  of  the  world,  the 
numbers  obtained  by  war  could  not  have  been 
very  large ;  but  when  their  armies  began  to 
contend  with  distant  peoples,  and  to  conquer 
them,  they  were  countea  by  myriads.  Tney 
acted  on  the  principle  of  sparing  the  humble 
and  subduing  the  proud,  granting  both  life  and 
liberty  to  those  who  surrendered,  but  taking 
captive  all  those  who  resisted  their  arms,  and 
consigning  such  of  them  to  slavery  as  were 
not  reserved  for  a  fate  more  immediately  se- 
vere. The  Romans  were  not  sparing  in  the 
infliction  of  this  rule  of  war,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  not  only  that  the  slave  popula- 
tion was  rapidly  increased,  but  that  it  was 
made  to  include  the  most  cultivated  classes  of 
the  most  cultivated  period  of  antiquity,  as  the 
Roman  conquests  did  not  begin  until  after  the 
highest  of  ancient  races  had  completed  their 
development.  Roman  slavery  began  to  assume 
its  great  proportions  in  the  same  age  that  saw 
the  be^nning  of  its  long  quarrel  with  Car- 
thage, which  opened  in  264  B.  C.  When  the 
Romans  made  their  first  invasion  of  Africa, 
266  B.  C,  under  Regnlus,  they  landed  in  a 
portion  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  lying 
between  the  Hermesan  headland  and  the  Less- 
er Syrtis.  This  fine  country  was  given  up 
to  all  the  horrors  of  ancient  warfare,  "  and 
20,000  persons,  many  of  them  doubtless  of 
the  highest  condition,  and  bred  up  in  all  the 
enjoyments  of  domestic  peace  and  affluence, 
were  carried  away  as  slaves."  Most  of  the 
captives  taken  at  the  conquest  of  Carthage, 
who  had  surrendered,  were  sold  into  slavery. 
This  treatment  of  the  Carthaginians,  a  high- 
bred and  refined  people,  shows  the  character 
of  Roman  slavery,  which  was  not  confined  to 
the  barbarous  races,  or  to  any  peculiar  people, 
but  swept  all  within  its  nets  who  could  be 
conquered  or  purchased.  Corinth,  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  luxurious  cities  of  Greece, 
was  destroyed  at  the  same  time  with  Carthage, 
and  the  Corinthians  were  all  sold  into  slavery ; 
and  nothing  but  the  influence  of  Polybius  with 
the  younger  Scipio  Africanus  prevented  the 
entire  population  of  the  Peloponnesus  from 
sharing  their  fate.  Two  generations  earlier, 
Capua,  a  city  not  inferior  to  Carthage  or  Cor- 
inth in  culture,  the  wealth  and  magnificence 
of  which  were  proverbial,  had  many  of  its 
best  citizens  sold  into  slavery,  their  wives  and 
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children  being  also  thns  sold;  "and  it  was 
especially  ordered  that  thej  should  be  sold 
at  Rome,  lest  some  of  their  conntrTmen  or 
neighbors  should  purchase  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  their  liberty."  After  the 
close  of  the  second  Punio  war,  the  conquests 
of  Rome  went  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  slave  population  increased  at 
the  same  rate,  so  that  in  70  years  even  the 
free  agricultural  population  of  Italy  had  most- 
ly disappeared.  The  absorption  of  small  free- 
holds in  large  estates,  along  with  war,  led  to 
the  decrease  of  that  population,  and  the  places 
thus  made  vacant  were  filled  by  the  purchase 
of  slaves,  the  latter  being  taken  in  war  to  a 
considerable  extent,  though  the  slave  traders 
were  by  no  means  idle.  One  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  successes  of  ^milins  Panlns 
in  Macedonia  was  the  sale  of  150,000  Epirotes, 
who  had  been  seized  because  their  country 
was  friendly  to  Perseus.  The  demand  for 
daves  became  very  great  full  two  centuries  B. 
0.  in  Sicily,  which  had  then  fallen  complete- 
ly under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  because 
com  was  much  wanted  in  Italy,  then  beginning 
to  recover  from  the  effect  of  the  Carthaginian 
invasion  and  occupation;  and  the  sti^  of 
things  in  Sicily  was  so  favorable  to  the  aggre- 
gation of  wealth,  that  it  soon  extended  to  Italy, 
where  the  land  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
few.  Great  estates  succeeding  to  the  many 
small  farms  that  had  been  known  in  the  pre- 
ceding generations,  the  soil  was  now  culti- 
vated or  attended  to  by  great  masses  of  slaves, 
the  property  chiefly  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  optimaUt,  or  the  high  aristocratical  party. 
The  wars  in  Spain,  Illyria,  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Macedonia  furnished  Iwge  numbers  of  slaves, 
the  common  sorts  of  whom  were  sold  at  low 
rates,  and  were  employed  in  the  country.  The 
invasion  of  the  Roman  territories  by  the  Ten- 
tones  and  Cimbri,  which  ended  in  the  total 
defeat  of  those  barbarians  by  Marins,  added 
considerably  to  the  number  of  slaves,  60,000 
of  the  Cimbri  alone  being  taken  captive  in  the 
last  great  battle  of  the  war.  The  conquest  of 
Sulla,  Lncullus,  and  Pompey  in  Greece  and 
the  East,  actually  flooded  me  slave  markets,  so 
that  in  the  camp  of  Lncnllns,  in  Pontus,  men 
were  sold  for  four  draohmes  each,  or  about  62 
cents  of  our  money.  Oicero  sold  about  10,000 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cilician  town  of 
Pindenissns.  The  Gallic  wars  of  Julius  Onsar 
furnished  almost  half  a  million  slaves;  and 
Augustus  sold  86,000  of  the  Salassi,  nearly  a 
fourth  of  whom  were  men  of  military  age. 
In  the  Jewish  war  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  00,000  persons  were 
made  captives.  But  Roman  slavery  would 
not  have  been  so  comprehensive  if  the  Ro- 
mans bad  been  compelled  to  rely  solely  upon 
war  for  slaves.  Commerce  has  been  a  chief 
means  of  feeding  slavery  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  Before  the  Romans  had  ob- 
tained dominion  over  Italy,  they  were  slave 
purchasers  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  drew 


their  principal  supplies  of  men  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  the  slave  trade  of  that  region, 
like  that  of  Asia  and  Greece,  being  much  older 
than  history.  Many  slaves  were  obtained  by 
commerce  from  the  East,  and  the  cities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  were  among  the  chief 
slave  marts  of  antiquity  far  down  into  the 
days  of  the  empire.  Barbarians  of  whom  the 
Romans  otherwise  knew  nothing  found  their 
way  to  the  imperial  city  as  slaves.  At  the 
height  of  her  power  Rome  had  slaves  from 
Britain,  Gaul,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Sarma- 
tia,  Dacia,  Spain,  the  different  countries  of  Af- 
rica, from  Egypt  to  the  Troglodytes  of  Ethio- 
pia, the  western  Mediterranean  islands,  Sicily, 
Greece,  lEyria,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Bithynia, 
Phrygia,  Cappadocia,  Syria,  Media,  and  almost 
every  other  country  to  which  ambition  or  ava- 
rice could  lead  the  soldier  or  the  trader  to 
penetrate.  All  races  furnished  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  greatest  population  of  slaves  that 
ever  existed  under  one  dominion.  Unlike  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans  "  acknowledged  the  gen- 
eral equality  of  the  human  species,  and  con- 
fessed the  dominion  of  masters  to  (low  entire- 
ly from  the  will  of  society ;"  but  this  did  not 
prevent  them  from  enslaving  all  men  upon 
whom  they  could  lay  their  hands,  while  they 
were  much  harsher  toward  their  slaves  than 
the  Greeks  were.  Not  a  few  slaves  were  pro- 
cured by  kidnapping  persons,  and  it  was  no- 
torious that  even  Roman  freemen  were  seized 
and  shut  up  in  the  ergaatula  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors, which  invasion  of  personal  rights  the 
whole  power  of  the  government  was  unable  to 
prevent.  Children  were  sometimes  sold  into 
slavery  by  their  parents,  either  from  love  of 
gain  or  to  save  them  from  starvation ;  and  the 
number  of  these  sales  was  large  in  times  of 
general  distress.  Men  were  also  sold  for  debts 
due  to  the  imperial  treasury.  Under  a  variety 
of  circumstances  poor  people  could  sell  them- 
selves into  slavery,  but  such  sales  were  not  ir- 
revocable until  the  second  century  of  the  em- 
pire, and  then  the  law  was  somewhat  limited, 
the  object  being  to  punish  those  who  had  sold 
themselves  with  the  intention  of  reclaiming 
their  freedom,  the  purchaser  in  such  cases  hav- 
ing no  redress.  Romans  who  had  committed 
crimes  that  were  ignominionsly  punished  be- 
came slaves  through  that  fact,  and  were  known 
as  »eni  pana,  or  slaves  of  punishment,  and 
were  public  property.  They  remained  slaves 
even  U  pardoned,  unless  specially  restored  to 
citizenship ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Justinian  that  this  form  of  slavery  was  abol- 
ished. In  early  times,  persons  who  did  not 
give  in  their  names  for  enrolment  in  the  pub- 
lic force  were  sold  into  slavery,  after  being 
beaten ;  and  incorrect  returns  to  the  censors 
led  to  the  same  punishment.  Poor  thieves, 
who  could  not  make  a  fourfold  return  of  the 
amount  of  their  booty,  became  slaves  to  the 
party  stolen  from ;  and  a  father  could  give 
up  a  child  who  had  stolen  to  the  prosecutor. 
Poor  debtors  were  sold  as  slaves. — The  em- 
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ployments  of  Roman  slaves,  both  public  and 
private,  were  very  various,  and  were  minutely 
subdivided.  Besides  filling  all  the  more  menial 
offices,  many  of  them  occupied  the  positions  of 
librarians,  readers,  reciters,  story  tellers,  jour- 
nal keepers,  amanuenses,  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, architects,  diviners,  grammarians,  pen- 
men, musicians  and  singers,  players,  bailders, 
engravers,  antiquaries,  illnminators,  painters, 
silversmiths,  gladiators,  charioteers  of  the  cir- 
cus, &o.  Before  a  slave  could  become  a  sol- 
dier he  was  emancipated,  and  into  the  Ro- 
man armies  of  the  early  republic  not  even 
f  reedmen  were  allowed  to  enter ;  but  the  de- 
mand for  soldiers  did  away  with  this  delicacy, 
and  slaves  were  regularly  enlisted  in  the  sec- 
ond Panic  war,  and  did  good  service  to  the 
state.  Many  of  the  Roman  slaves  were  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  their  masters,  and 
must  have  been  well  treated,  or  the  state  of 
society  would  have  been  intolerable ;  and  we 
read  of  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  lives 
of  masters  were  saved  by  their  slaves,  in  the 
times  of  the  proscriptions  and  massacres  of 
Marius  and  Sulla,  and  of  the  triumvirs,  and  on 
other  occasions.  But  the  masses  of  the  slaves 
were  treated  harshly,  and  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions affecting  them  were  mostly  severe.  The 
Romans  were  generally  hard  masters;  and 
"the  original  condition  of  slaves,  in  relation 
to  freemen,  was  as  low  as  can  be  conceived. 
They  were  not  considered  members  of  the 
community,  in  which  they  had  no  station  nor 
place.  They  possessed  no  rights,  and  were 
not  deemed  persons  in  law;  so  that  they  could 
neither  sue  nor  be  sued  in  any  court  of  civU 
judicature,  and  they  could  not  invoke  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tribunes.  So  far  were  these 
notions  carried,  that  when  an  alleged  slave 
olumed  his  freedom  on  the  ground  of  unjust 
detention  in  servitude,  he  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  a  free  protector  to  sue  for 
him,  till  Justinian  dispensed  with  that  formal- 
ity." Slaves  were  allowed  only  a  special  kind 
of  marriage  (eontuhemium),  and  they  had  no 
power  over  their  children.  Few  of  the  ties  of 
blood  were  recognized  among  them ;  and  they 
could  hold  property  only  by  the  sanction  or 
tolerance  of  their  masters.  The  criminal  law 
was  equally  harsh,  slaves  being  treated  under 
it  as  things,  but  it  was  gradually  meliorated. 
The  severest  aud  most  ignominious  punish- 
ments were  shared  by  slaves  with  the  vilest 
malefactors,  as  omcifizion  and  hanging,  and 
later  they  were  burned  ahve.  Under  the  em- 
pire the  condition  of  the  slaves  was  better  than 
it  had  been  under  the  republic.  The  emperors 
were,  however,  far  from  pursuing  a  uniform 
policy  toward  the  servile  class,  and  some  of 
them  even  restored  cruel  laws  tiiat  had  been 
abolished.  In  theory  Roman  slavery  was  per- 
petual, and  to  this  theory  the  practice  con- 
formed, inasmuch  as  by  no  act  of  his  own 
could  the  slave  become  free.    Freedom  oould 

Sroceed  only  from  the  action  of  the  master, 
[anumission  was  not  uncommon,  and  there 


were  numerous  freedmen  who  exercised  much 
influence,  as  well  in  public  life  as  in  families. 
Freedom  was  the  reward  of  good  conduct, 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  places  of  freed 
slaves  oould  be  filled  up  by  new  purchases 
made  manumission  much  more  frequent  than 
it  would  have  been  under  other  ciroumstaucee. 
Dying  masters  freed  slaves  by  the  hundred,  in 
order  that  they  might  swell  their  funeral  pro- 
cessions. On  joyful  occasions  a  wealthy  mas- 
ter would  manumit  many  of  bis  slaves.  Some- 
times slaves  were  liberated  in  the  article  of 
death,  in  order  that  they  might  die  in  free- 
dom. Manumission  was  often  the  result  of 
agreement  between  masters  and  slaves,  the  lat- 
ter either  purchasing  freedom  with  money,  or 
binding  themselves  to  pursue  certain  courses 
that  should  be  for  their  former  owner's  inter- 
est. The  republican  period  was  favorable  to 
emancipation,  and  freedmen  were  so  numer- 
ous at  the  formation  of  the  empire  that  some 
of  the  early  emperors  sought  to  restrict  mann- 
mission,  less  however  to  promote  the  interest 
of  slaveholders,  or  to  increase  the  number 
of  slaves,  than  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  numbers  of  the  ingenuous  class,  an  ob- 
ject much  thought  of  and  aimed  at  by  several 
generations  of  Roman  statesmen,  but  always 
without  success.  The  later  emperors  favored 
emancipation,  particularly  after  they  had  be- 
come Chrigtian ;  and  Justinian  removed  nearly 
every  obstacle  to  it.  Augustus  labored  strenu- 
ously to  limit  emancipation,  bat  even  he  had 
recourse  to  the  society  of  freedmen,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  custom  of  the  great  men  of  his 
country ;  and  in  80  years  after  his  death  the 
Roman  world  was  governed  by  members  of 
that  class  of  persons.  Julius  Cassar  employed 
no  freedmen,  and  Tiberius  employed  but  few, 
and  gave  them  none  of  his  confidence,  thus 
imitating  Coesar  rather  than  Augustus;  and 
even  Caligula  used  them  but  little.  Claudius 
they  ruled,  and  throngh  him  the  empire. — It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  with  an  approach  to 
accuracy  the  number  of  Roman  slaves.  Gib- 
bon thought  It  was  equal  to  that  of  the  free 
population,  which  Zumpt  pronounces  a  "gross 
error;"  and  Blair  estimates  that  during  the 
14  generations  that  followed  the  conquest  of 
Greece,  there  were  three  slaves  to  one  free- 
man. Gibbon's  estimate,  which  applies  to  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  would  give  60,000,000,  and 
probably  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  though 
we  may  agree  with  Blair  that  it  seems  much 
too  low  for  those  places  which  were  inhabit- 
ed by  Romans  properly  so  called.  Many  indi- 
viduals owned  immense  numbers,  though  the 
figures  in  some  of  these  cases  are  perhaps 
exaggerated,  or  the  results  of  the  mistakes  of 
copyists.  The  prices  of  slaves  were  not  fixed. 
Good  doctors,  actors,  cooks,  beautiful  women, 
and  skilled  artists  brought  heavy  sums,  and 
"ruled  high;"  and  so  did  handsome  boys, 
eunuchs,  and  fools.  Learned  men,  gramma- 
rians, and  rhetoricians  also  sold  at  high  rates. 
Some  descriptions  of  artisans  and  laborers 
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would  Bell  at  good  prices,  upward  of  $800  of 
oar  money  each ;  but  $1U0  was  a  fair  average 
price  for  a  common  slave,  and  when  a  slave 
conld  be  bought  for  abont  half  that  earn  the 
price  was  held  to  be  low.  InaorrectionB  and 
servile  wars  were  not  anoommon.  Two  such 
wars  broke  out  in  Sicily  after  the  conquest  of 
that  island  by  the  Romans,  and  were  eztin- 
guished  only  in  the  blood  of  myriads  of  men, 
and  through  the  exertions  of  consular  armies. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  7th  century  of  Rome 
the  war  of  the  gladiators,  waged  on  the  one 
side  by  slaves  alone,  from  general  to  camp 
servants,  brought  the  republic  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.  The  war  was  commenced  by  a  few 
gladiators  from  the  schools  of  Capua,  under 
the  lead  of  Spartacus,  a  Thracian,  78  B.  C, 
and  lasted  for  more  than  two  years.  Several 
Roman  armies,  commanded  by  prtstors  and 
consuls,  were  defeated,  and  for  a  time  the  re- 
volted slavM  had  the  peninsula  more  at  their 
oonunand  than  it  was  at  the  command  of  the 
Romans.  The  country  was  horribly  ravaged, 
and  it  was  not  until  Crassus  took  the  field,  and 
200,000  men  were  employed,  that  the  insur- 
rection was  subdued ;  and  the  final  battle  was 
won  by  the  Romans  more  as  the  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Spartacus  before  it  was  half 
fought  than  from  their  superior  generalship. 
Six  thousand  of  the  slaves  were  hanged  or  cru- 
cified after  their  defeat.  The  punishment  of 
rebellious  slaves  was  always  very  severe.  Many 
slaves  had  enlisted  under  Sextus  Pompey,  and 
thousands  of  them  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Octavins  were  sent  to  the  horrible  death  of 
the  cross,  with  the  general  approbation  of  the 
citizens.  They  were  crucified  solely  as  fugi- 
tives, as  all  whose  masters  could  be  found  were 
restored  to  them ;  and  the  cruel  act  was  per- 
petrated in  violation  of  plighted  faith.  It  more 
than  once  happened  that  Roman  leaders  in  the 
civil  wars  eiuier  called  upon  slaves  to  rebel,  or 
availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  slaves. 
Marios,  on  his  return  from  Africa  to  Italy,  and 
just  before  his  death,  proclaimed  liberty  to  all 
slaves  who  would  join  him,  and  at  least  4,000 
enlisted  under  his  banner.  Before  his  exile  he 
had  tried  the  same  plan,  but  without  success. 
The  Cornelians  of  Sulla  were  10,000  freed 
alavea,  who  had  belonged  to  members  of  the 
Marian  party  that  had  been  proscribed  by  the 
conqueror,  and  who  took  their  appellation 
from  the  gentile  name  of  their  patron. — The 
slave  trade  of  antiquity  comprehended  the 
whole  hemisphere  in  its  circle.  Its  origin  is 
unknown,  for  it  was  practised  in  all  its  parts 
at  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  knowledge 
is  to  be  obtained.  The  Phoenician  slave  trade 
was  very  extensive,  and  supplied  in  part  by 
piracy.  They  stole  Greeks  and  sold  them  12 
centariea  before  Christ,  and  they  also  sold 
stolen  people  to  the  Greeks.  They  had  a  land 
traffic  in  slaves,  obtaining  them  in  the  coun- 
tries between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas ;  and 
they  exchanged  Hebrew  slaves  for  the  produc- 
tions of  Arabia  with  the  Sabteans  and  £dom- 


ites.  The  Greeks  were  also  great  slave  tra- 
ders, and  were  as  skilful  in  kidnapping  persons 
as  were  the  Phoenicians.  Their  slave  traffic 
extended  to  Egypt,  Thrace,  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
Syria,  and  other  countries.  From  Egypt  they 
obtained  blacks,  then  regarded  as  slaves  of 
luxury.  Their  slaves  came  mostly  from  the 
north  and  the  east.  The  chief  Grecian  slave 
marts  were  Athens,  Samoa,  Chios,  Ephesus, 
Cyprus,  and  Corinth.  The  Carthaginians, 
who  were  the  Phcenicians  of  the  west,  rival- 
led their  progenitors  in  the  extent  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  their  slave  traffic.  They  had 
an  immense  traffic  with  the  interior  of  Africa, 
a  caravan  trade,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians  and 
of  the  Cyrenseans.  Women  were  preferred 
to  men  in  the  trade  with  the  African  slave 
dealers,  as  they  sold  for  much  higher  prices  in 
some  northern  countries.  There  was  a  large 
demand  for  negroes  in  the  Balearic  islands,  and 
especially  for  women.  Corsica  also  furnished 
many  valuable  slaves  to  the  Carthaginians. 
The  Roman  slave  trade  as  much  exceeded  that 
of  any  other  country  of  antiauity  as  the  institu- 
tion of  Roman  slavery  exceeded  slavery  in  otjicr 
countries.  In  remoter  times  the  Romans  were 
no  better  than  robbers  in  their  treatment  of 
foreigners,  imitating  the  Etruscans  in  this  re- 
spect, who  were  the  worst  pirates  of  antiquity. 
Corinth  had  been  the  chief  slave  mart  of  Greece 
toward  the  close  of  its  independence,  before 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the'  Romans,  and  at 
the  time  when  slavery  was  beginning  to' in- 
crease rapidly  in  Italy ;  and  it  is  supposed,  its 
situation  being  favorable  to  trade  of  the  kind, 
that  many  slaves  were  sent  thence  from  the 
East  to  the  cities  on  the  eastern  Italian  coast. 
But  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  the  Romans, 
146  B.  C,  transferred  the  slave  trade  to  Delos, 
which  became  the  most  noted  slave  market  of 
that  age,  tliough  the  trade  in  slaves  was  but 
one  branch  of  the  immense  commerce  that 
centred  there.  The  importance  of  the  slave 
trade  in  that  island  was  owing  to  the  Roman 
demand,  as  it  was  most  favorably  situated  to 
minister  to  the  desire  for  slaves  from  eastern 
countries-^Greeks,  Syrians,  Phrygians,  Bithyn- 
ians,  and  others.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was 
possible,  BO  complete  were  the  arrangements,  to 
import  10,000  slaves  in  one  day,  and  to  export 
them  on  the  same  day.  But  all  this  prosperity 
came  to  an  end  when  the  forces  of  ^Mithridates 
entered  Greece.  They  landed  on  Delos,  and 
devastated  the  island,  so  that  it  never  recov- 
ered from  their  ravages.  The  Mediterranean 
pirates  had  supplied  Delos  with  many  slaves; 
and  at  Side,  in  Pamphylia,  they  had  a  great 
market  of  their  own,  at  which  they  disposed 
of  their  captives,  many  of  whom  were  cap- 
tured far  inland,  even  Italy  itself  not  being 
safe  from  their  ravages,  and  its  villas  and  high- 
roads furnishing  victims  to  the  marauders,  who 
became  very  powerful  during  that  disturbed 
period  of  Roman  history  in  which  occurred  the 
social  war  and  the  contest  between  Marius  and 
Sulla.    From  Alexandria  the  Romans  obtained 
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slaves,  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  that  city  hav- 
ing a  great  trade  in  men.  Others  were  drawn 
from  Thrace,  which  continued  to  be  a  slave- 
breeding  country  long  after  the  fall  of  Greece. 
After  the  devastation  of  Delos,  the  slave  trade 
fell  back  nearer  to  its  sources,  and  the  Ro- 
mans obtained  slaves  direct  from  the  marts  on 
the  Euzine,  where  the  trade  had  existed  from 
time  immemorial,  being  fed  by  the  constant 
warfare  that  was  waged  by  the  neighboring 
tribes.  Many  came  from  Scythia,  and  Scyth- 
ian and  slave  were  all  bat  convertible  terms. 
The  Oalatians  carried  on  an  extensive  slave 
trade ;  and  between  Italy  and  Illyria  this  com- 
merce was  considerable  in  the  first  days  of  the 
empire.  The  Roman  wars  fed  the  slave  trade, 
and  enabled  those  who  carried  it  on  to  accn- 
mnlate  immense  fortunes.  So  long  as  those 
wars  were  fought  near  home,  the  victors  could 
sell  their  captives  easily,  without  much  aid 
from  traders ;  but  as  soon  as  they  extended  to 
any  distance  from  Italy,  the  trader's  aid  became 
necessary.  The  trader  followed  the  camp,  and 
in  the  camp  the  human  booty  was  sold,  and 
often  at  prices  so  low  as  to  appear  incredible. 
The  Romans  neither  encouraged  nor  discour- 
aged the  slave  trade.  They  held  the  slave  tra- 
der in  contempt,  and  deemed  his  business  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  merchants.  Special  names 
were  given  to  snoh  traders,  implying  that  they 
were  necessarily  cheats;  but  their  enormous 
wealth  made  theln  powerful. — Slavery  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  decline 
of  Rome.  The  institution  existed  in  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  prevailed  in  the 
countries  which  were  formed  from  its  frag- 
ments, though  essentially  modified  by  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  The  influence  of  Christian- 
ity upon  it  was  very  great.  It  had  indeed  ex- 
isted before  the  extension  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion, and  was  known  to  most  of  the  peoples 
who  invaded  and  overthrew  the  empire,  and 
on  its  ruins  established  the  feudal  system  and 
serfdom.  (See  Serf.)  The  rise  of  the  Saracens 
tended  to  increase  ^e  number  of  slaves,  and 
to  feed  the  trade  in  them,  as  Christians  felt  no 
scruples  about  enslaving  Mussulmans,  and  the 
Mussulmans  were  quite  as  nnscmpulons  toward 
Christians.  The  wars  between  the  Germans 
and  Slavs  furnished  so  many  of  the  latter  race 
for  the  market,  that  the  word  slave  is  derived 
from  them.  The  great  commercial  republics  of 
Italy  were  much  engaged  in  slave  trading.  The 
Venetians  had  many  slaves,  and  the  history  of 
their  commerce  shows  that  they  pursued  the 
slave  trade  with  vigor  and  profit.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  popes,  they  sold  Christians 
to  Moslems.  Slavery  also  existed  in  Florence, 
though  the  slaves  were  almost  exclusively  Mos- 
lems and  other  unransomed  prisoners  of  war. 
In  England,  under  the  Saxons,  the  slave  trade 
flourished,  Bristol  being  the  chief  mart,  whence 
many  slaves  were  exported  to  Ireland.  But  in 
this  island  slaveholding  was  never  very  popu- 
lar, and  the  Irish  early  emancipated  their  bond- 
men.— At  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  two 


peculiar  forms  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
began  to  be  known,  one  of  which  has  bnt  re- 
cently ceased  to  exist,  while  the  other  is  not 
yet  entirely  extinguished.  The  new  phase  of 
Mohammedanism  that  came  np  with  the  rapid 
development  of  the  power  of  the  Turks,  in  the 
14th  and  16th  centuries,  nearly  synchronizes 
with  the  origin  and  progress  of  what  is  known 
specifically  as  negro  slavery.  The  Turks  com- 
pleted the  establishment  of  their  power  in 
Europe  by  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  in 
1458 ;  and  not  quite  40  years  later  the  last 
Mussulman  state  in  Spain,  Granada,  was  con- 
quered by  the  Christians.  These  two  events 
had  a  remarkable  effect  on  slavery.  The  fears 
of  Christendom  were  excited  by  the  rapid 
and  sweeping  successes  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
anger  of  the  Mussulmans  was  roused  by  the 
overthrow  and  enslavement  of  their  brethren 
in  Spain ;  and  from  these  feelings  the  system 
of  slavery  received  an  impetus  and  acquired 
forms  that  under  other  conditions  it  never 
could  have  known.  We  have  seen  that  the 
church,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  did  not  ob- 
ject so  much  to  the  trafiic  in  men  as  to  the 
traffic  in  Christians,  and  that  lay  legislators 
took  the  same  view  of  human  duties ;  and  it 
was  also  the  case  that  the  selling  of  Chris- 
tians to  Moslems  was  more  strictly  forbidden 
than  was  the  selling  of  Christians  to  other 
Christians.  The  sentiment  that  ptevailed 
while  the  Saracens  were  so  strong  as  to  ex- 
cite fears  throughout  all  Christendom  for  its 
safety,  was  revived  in  the  16th  century,  and 
did  not  become  altogether  extinct  until  after 
the  middle  of  the  17th.  In  the  East,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  most  of  N. 
Africa,  the  Mohammedans  were  in  the  ascen- 
dant, they  having  become  masters  of  Barbary 
and  lords  of  the  Levant.  Between  the  Turks 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Italians  and  Spaniards 
on  the  other  the  long  struggle  was  principally 
carried  on  in  the  south,  the  English  being  too 
remote  from  the  scene  to  take  much  part  in  it, 
while  the  French,  though  occasionally  furnish- 
ing some  gallant  volunteers,  were  as  a  nation 
the  friends  and  sometimes  the  allies  of  the  in- 
fidels. The  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
first  in  Palestine,  then  at  Rhodes,  and  after- 
ward at  Malta,  carried  on  perpetual  warfare 
with  the  Mussulmans.  The  contending  parties 
divided  between  them  the  whole  of  the  sea 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  the  compound 
rivalry  of  religion  and  race  doomed  mnltitades 
of  civilized  people  to  slavery.  Men  who  were 
taken  in  war  did  not  alone  compose  these  slaves, 
bnt  among  them  were  many  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  victims  of  razziai  that  were  undertaken 
by  the  parties  to  the  bitter  and  prolonged  con- 
test. The  light,  low  vessels  of  tJie  Mussulmans 
often  ran  into  the  ports  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians  by  night,  and  plundered  and  bnmed 
them,  while  the  inhabitants  were  either  mur- 
dered or  carried  into  captivity.  Watch  towers 
were  built  along  the  coasts,  that  the  approach 
of  the  corsairs  might  be  detected.    So  marked 
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a  feature  of  the  war  then  waged  was  this 
form  of  slavery,  that  it  famished  much  mat- 
ter for  the  romantic  literatnre  of  sonthem  Eu- 
rope, in  which  nothing  is  more  common  than 
incidents  connected  with  bondage  in  Barbary. 
Cervantes  himself  was  for  five  years  an  Alge- 
rine  captive,  and  he  formed  a  project  for  a 
slave  insurrection,  there  being  25,000  enslaved 
Ohristians  at  that  time  in  Algiers  alone.  Enor- 
mous numbers  of  captives  were  employed  as 
rowers  of  galleys,  Ohristians  on  board  those  of 
the  Mussulmans  and  Mussulmans  on  board 
Christian  vessels.  When  the  Turks  lost  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1671,  12,000  Christian 
captives,  galley  slaves,  were  released  from  the 
prizes  made  by  the  allied  fleet.  When  Charles 
V.  took  Tunis,  in  16.35,  20,000  Christians  were 
released  from  slavery.  Great  numbers  of  wo- 
men were  taken  as  slaves,  and  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Turkey  and  Barbary.  The  corsairs 
passed  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  sailed  far  to 
the  north,  and  seized  people  on  the  coast  of 
Ireluid.  This  brought  upon  them  punishment 
from  the  English,  but  that  did  not  put  an  end 
to  their  Atlantic  cmising.  There  were  some 
places  in  Barbary  on  the  Atlantic  from  which 
corsairs  sailed,  and  those  of  SM  were  among 
the  most  famous  of  the  brotherhood.  The  Eu- 
ropean powers  made  frequent  war  on  the  Bar- 
bary states ;  and  of  the  early  contests  in  which 
the  American  Union  was  engaged  none  were 
more  brilliant  than  those  which  it  carried  on 
with  some  of  those  states,  in.  defence  of  the 
liberty  and  commerce  of  its  citizens.  But  the 
jealousies  of  the  European  powers  prevented 
them  from  putting  an  end  to  the  piracy  and 
slavery  of  Barbary  long  after  the  Turks  had 
ceased  to  be  able  to  protect  the  corsairs,  and 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  petty  powers  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  The  suc- 
cessful bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1816,  by  an 
English  fleet  commanded  by  Lord  Ezmooth, 

Ent  an  end  to  white  slavery  in  Barbary,  it 
aving  previously  ceased  to  exist  in  the  other 
countries  of  N.  Africa,  to  which  the  exploits 
of  the  American  navy  had  much  contributed, 
though  at  first  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  paid  tribute  to  the  pirate  chiefs. — 
At  the  same  time  that  slavery  was  acquiring 
its  peculiar  form  in  the  countries  on  the  Med- 
itemmean,  negro  or  African  slavery  came  into 
existence.  This  form  of  slavery  belongs  en- 
tirely to  modem  times.  As  we  know,  the  slave 
trade  in  negroes  existed  8,000  years  ago  at 
least,  and  the  Carthaginians  brought  numbers 
of  black  slaves  from  central  and  southern  Af- 
rica, by  means  of  their  caravan  commerce,  a 
mode  of  traflSo  that  was  coinmon  long  before 
the  Carthaginians  had  a  political  existence; 
but  in  trading  in  negroes,  the  slave  traders  of 
antiquity  only  did  tiiat  which  they  did  with 
an  other  descriptions  of  men,  and  as  the  slave 
traders  of  the  East  have  always  done  until 
now.  The  fact  that  the  ancients  regarded 
black  slaves  as  luxuries,  proves  that  their  num- 
bw  could  not  have  been  large  in  the  European 
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countries  to  which  they  were  taken,  either  by 
the  way  of  Egypt  or  that  of  Carthage.  Such 
details  as  we  have  concerning  the  black  slaves 
of  antiquity  all  serve  to  show  that  they  were 
not  numerous,  far  less  so  indeed  than  were 
slaves  belonging  to  some  of  the  highest  of  the 
white  races.  They  were  probably  more  numer- 
ous in  the  East  than  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
most  numerous  of  all  in  Egypt  and  other  parts 
of  N.  Africa,  because  of  the  comparative  ease 
of  acquiring  them  in  those  countries.  The 
Venetians,  who  carried  on  a  large  trade  with 
Africa,  no  doubt  distributed  some  negro  slaves 
over  the  various  European  nations  which  they 
visited.  In  the  Mohammedan  countries  there 
have  been  black  slaves  from  the  time  of  the 
prophet,  and  they  have  often  risen  very  high, 
as  well  m  the  state  as  in  the  household.  But 
in  all  these  cases  the  negro  has  but  shared  the 
common  lot,  and  might  have  been  sold  on  the 
same  day  with  the  Greek  or  the  Arab,  and  by 
the  same  trader.  The  negro  was  then  sold, 
not  because  he  was  a  negro,  but  because  he 
was  a  man  whose  services  could  be  turned  to 
profitable  account.  Negro  slavery,  in  its  spe- 
cial form,  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that 
grand  movement  in  behalf  of  maritime  dis- 
covery and  commerce  which  began  in  the  16th 
century.  Portugal  took  the  lead  in  this  move- 
ment, which  was  already  prominent  more  than 
four  centuries  ago ;  and  it  was  headed  in  that 
country  by  Prince  Henry,  son  of  John  I.  In 
1441  two  of  Prince  Henry's  captains  seized 
some  Moors,  who  were  taken  to  Portugal.  The 
next  year  these  Moors  were  allowed  to  ran- 
som themselves,  and  among  the  goods  given 
in  exchange  for  them  were  ten  black  slaves, 
whose  appearance  in  Portugal  excited  general 
astonishment,  and  who  led  the  van  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  This  was  openly  com- 
menced in  1444,  by  a  company  formed  at  La- 
gos ;  and  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  that 
company  was  formed  expressly  to  trade  in  men, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  200 
persons  whom  its  agents  seized  and  brought 
to  Europe  were  negroes,  it  is  from  that  time 
that  the  negro  trade  is  generally  dated.  The 
first  negroes  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
negro  country  were  but  four  in  number,  in 
1445,  and  they  were  rather  taken  accidentally 
than  of  set  purpose  to  make  them  slaves ;  but 
the  trade  in  negroes  as  slaves  was  quickly 
regulated,  and  a  Portuguese  factory  was  estab- 
lished in  one  of  the  Argnin  islands,  where 
the  slave  trade  had  been  commenced.  Every 
year  700  or  800  black  slaves  were  sent  from 
this  factory  to  Portugal,  while  other  slaves  of 
the  same  description  from  the  countries  that 
furnished  those  sent  to  Portugal  were  sold  to 
other  traders,  who  took  them  to  Tunis  and  to 
Sicily.  But  Prince  Henry  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed in  his  path  did  not  regard  the  trade  in 
slaves  as  a  thing  to  be  encouraged.  They 
thonght  rather  of  the  conversion  of  the  Afri- 
cans to  Christianity,  both  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  discoverers  being  enthusiastic  propa- 
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gandists.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  discovery 
of  America  in  1492,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  the  African  slare  trade  would  never  have 
exceeded  the  dimensions  it  had  known  in  an- 
tiquity ;  and  it  is  believed  that  between  1456 
and  1492  that  trade  had  fallen  oS  considerably, 
and  that  the  number  of  negroes  taken  by  the 
Portuguese  for  exportation  did  not  exceed  800 
or  400  a  year.  In  fact,  Europe  presented  no 
field  for  the  labor  of  black  slaves,  the  employ- 
ment of  which  must  have  been  confined  to  the 
houses  of  the  great,  as  in  the  classic  times,  with 
rare  exceptions.  The  negro  trade  was  verging 
to  extinction,  when  the  success  of  the  great 
enterprise  of  Columbus  imparted  to  it  new 
life,  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
branches  of  commerce. — Soon  titer  the  dis- 
covery of  America  the  Spaniards  began  to  en- 
slave the  natives,  large  numbers  of  whom  were 
sent  to  Spain  as  slaves  in  1496.  The  system 
of  repartimientoi  (slave  distributions)  was  be- 
gun in  1496.  Oolumbus  appears  to  have  had 
no  scrnples  on  the  subject,  and  had  indeed 
been  engaged  in  the  Portuguese  slave  trade. 
He  strongly  recommended  the  trade  in  the 
cannibal  Indians ;  and  the  Spanish  sovereigns, 
though  in  general  their  legislation  was  kindly 
toward  the  natives,  did  not  discourage  bis 
proposition.  At  a  later  period  Isabella  sought 
to  make  a  distinction  between  Indians  who  had 
been  sold  into  slavery  after  being  taken  in  war, 
and  others  who  had  been  seized  in  consequence 
of  failaro  to  pay  tribute;  and  she  was  very 
angry  with  "  the  admiral "  for  making  the 
seizure,  and  ordered  the  sufferers  to  be  released 
and  returned  to  America.  Under  the  Spanish 
rule  the  Indians  perished  in  immense  numbers, 
until  they  became  extinct  in  the  islands,  or 
were  absorbed  by  the  other  races.  Slavery 
itself  was  not  unknown  in  America,  and  had  a 
well  defined  system  in  Mexico.  The  desire  of 
the  Spaniards  to  have  laborers,  and  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  natives  to  perform  the  labors  re- 
quired of  them,  soon  led  to  the  sending  of  ne- 
groes to  the  new  world.  Interest  and  human- 
ity promoted  their  rapid  increase  in  the  Spanish 
colonies.  They  could  perform  the  work  to 
which  the  Indians  were  unequal,  and  throve 
under  it.  The  government  of  Ferdinand  feared 
that  the  sending  of  many  negroes  to  America 
would  prove  injurious,  but  Charles  V.  gratnted 
a  license  to  a  Fleming  to  import  negroes  into 
the  West  Indies.  Thenceforth  the  trade  went 
on  vigorously.  The  demand  of  the  colonists 
for  negroes  was  supported  by  the  benevolent 
Las  Casas,  and  by  other  leaders  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  who  were  desirous  of  pre- 
venting the  extinction  of  the  Indians.  One 
negro  was  counted  as  worth  four  natives. 
There  was  a  negro  insurrection  in  Hispaniola 
as  early  as  1522.  The  African  slave  trade, 
under  such  stimulus  as  was  afforded  by  the 
American  demand,  rapidly  increased,  and  Eng- 
land took  part  in  the  work  of  supplying  the 
Spaniards  m  1662,  previously  to  which  ne- 
groes had  been  landed  in  England,  and  there 


sold,  in  1668.    Queen  Elizabeth  is  charged  with 
sharing  the  profits  made  by  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
the  first  Englishman  who  commanded  a  rega- 
lar  slave  trader.    The  English  were  far  more 
cruel  traders  than  the   Portuguese.    In  the 
times  of  the  Stuarts  four  English  companies 
were  chartered  for  carrying  on  the  Airioan 
slave  trade,  and  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  were 
members  of  the  fourth  company.    While  duke  • 
of  York,  James  II.  was  at  the  head  of  the  last 
company.    After  the  revolution  the  trade  was 
thrown  open  to  all ;  and  at  later  periods  the 
royal  African  company  received  aid  from  par- 
liament.   These  companies  furnished  negroes 
to  America;  and  in  1718  the  privilege  of  sup- 
plying them  to  the  Spanish  colonies  was  se- 
cured to  Englishmen  for  80  years,  during  which 
144,000  were  to  be  landed.    The  French,  the 
Dutch,  and  other  European  nations  engaged 
in  the  traffic ;  and  the  first  slaves  brought  to 
the  old  territory  of  the  United  States  were 
sold  from  a  Dutch  vessel,  which  landed  20  at 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1619.    The  culture  of 
cotton  began  the   next  year.    Slavery  soon 
came  into  existence  in  nearly  every  part  of 
North  America,  and  Indians  were  enslaved  as 
well  as  negroes.    The  son  of  King  Philip  was 
sold  as  a  slave.    The  trade  between  Korth 
America  and  Africa  was  carried  on  with  con- 
siderable vigor.    Some  of  the  colonies  remon- 
strated against  the  trade,  but  without  success, 
as  the  mother  country  encouraged  it.    In  1776 
it  wea  resolved  by  the  continental  congress 
that  no  more  slaves  should  be  imported;  but 
when  the  American  constitution  was  formed, 
in  1788,  congress  was  prohibited  from  inter- 
dicting the  traflic  before  1808,  at  which  time  it 
was  abolished.    The  state  of  Georgia  prohibit- 
ed the  slave  trade  in  1798.    America  was  thus 
in  advance  of  other  countries  in  fixing  a  time 
for  the  cessation  of  a  traffic  which  has  been  as 
generally  condemned  as  it  has  been  persistently 
pursued  for  four  centuries.    In  England  the 
slave  trade  was  early  denounced  by  individuals, 
but  it  was  regarded  by  most  men  as  a  perfectly 
legitimate  branch  of  commerce.    The  last  act. 
of  the  British  legislature  regulating  the  slave 
trade  was  passed  in  1788,  the  same  year  that 
the   first   parliamentary   movement    for  the 
abolition  of  the  trade  was  made.    The  Quakers 
were  opposed  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
from  the  beginning  of  their  existence  as  a  body, 
but  neither  their  infiuence  nor  their  numbers 
were   large.     English   lawyers  were    nearly 
unanimous  in  their  support  of  the  legality  of 
slavery,  and  the  trade  in  negroes  was  in  va- 
rious ways  encouraged  by  law.    In  the  18th 
century  a  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the  system 
of  slavery,  never  altogether  unknown  since  the 
Christian  era,  became  very  common,  and  was 
shared  by  many  literary  men,  philosophers, 
and  statesmen,  who  labored  with  zeal  for  the 
suppression  of  the  system.    Of  these,  the  most 
noted  was  Granville  Sharp,  who  exerted  him- 
self for  half  a  century  in  the  emancipation 
cause ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  labors 
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that  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the 
case  of  Somerset,  was  given  in  1772,  that  de- 
cision being  that  the  master  of  a  slave  oonld 
not  by  force  compel  him  to  go  oat  of  the  king- 
dom. "  The  power  of  a  master  over  his  Blare," 
the  English  chief  jostice  of  the  conrt  of  king's 
bench  observed,  "  has  been  extremely  different 
in  different  conntries.  The  state  of  slavery  is 
of  SQch  a  natnre  that  it  is  incapable  of  being 
introdnced  on  any  reasons,  moral  or  political, 
bnt  only  positive  law,  which  preserves  its  force 
long  after  the  reasons,  occasions,  and  time  it- 
self from  whence  it  was  created  are  erased  from 
memory.  It  is  so  odious  that  nothing  can  be 
goffered  to  support  it  bnt  positive  law.  What- 
ever inconveniences,  therefore,  may  follow 
from  a  decision,  I  cannot  say  this  case  is  al- 
lowed or  approved  by  the  law  of  England,  and 
therefore  the  black  mnst  be  discharged."  Lord 
Mansfield's  decision  has  been  greatly  overrated 
as  to  the  importance  of  its  terms,  and  it  is  in- 
correct to  say  that  it  was  the  first  in  the  order 
of  time.  More  than  ten  years  earlier,  the  ad- 
miralty conrt  of  Glasgow  liberated  a  negro  slave 
who  had  been  imported  into  Scotland  ;  and  70 
years  before,  Chief  Jostice  Holt  ruled  that  "  as 
soon  as  a  negro  comes  into  England  he  is  free ; 
one  may  be  a  villein  in  England,  bnt  not  a 
slave;"  and  later:  "In  England  there  is  no 
snch  thing  as  a  slave,  and  a  hnman  being  never 
was  considered  a  chattel  to  be  sold  for  a  price." 
The  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  was  made  al- 
most under  compulsion,  so  strong  was  the  feel- 
ing in  England  against  slavery  at  that  time ; 
ai^  immediately  t£e  enemies  of  both  the  trade 
and  the  institution  went  to  work,  and  began 
those  exertions  which  were  not  to  cease  until 
their  country  had  abolished,  first  the  commerce 
in  negroes,  and  then  the  practice  of  enslaving 
them.  The  Quakers  presented  to  parliament 
the  first  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  Mr.  Clarkson  began  his  anti-slavery 
labors  in  1786,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  joined 
him  soon  after.  In  June,  1787,  a  committee, 
composed  of  12  members,  all  Quakers  save 
Clarkson,  Sharp,  and  another,  was  instituted 
for  "  effecting  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade." 
In  spite  of  the  care  they  took  to  define  their 
object  and  to  conciliate  popular  prejudice,  they 
encountered  the  violent  opposition  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  country.  The  duke  of 
Clarence  denounced  them  in  the  bouse  of  lords 
as  fanatics  and  hypocrites,  including  Wilber- 
force by  name.  The  subject  was  brought  be- 
fore parliament,  May  9,  1788,  but  the  aboli- 
tionists were  beaten,  as  they  also  were '  in 
1789.  Mr.  Pitt,  chief  of  the  ministry,  and  Mr. 
Fox,  chief  of  the  opposition,  joined  them  in 
1790 ;  and  soon  nearly  all  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  of  both  par- 
ties, became  abolitionists ;  but  still  defeat  met 
every  proposition  for  abolition  till  1798,  when 
the  commons  passed  an  act  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  the  trade,  which  failed  in  the 
house  of  peers.  The  commons  changed  their 
mind  in  1794,  but  passed  another  bill  the  next 


year,  which  the  peers  threw  out.  The  agita- 
tion was  continued,  bnt  the  abohtionists  failed 
in  parliament  till  1 804,  when  another  act  pass^ 
by  the  commons  was  lost  in  the  upper  nouse. 
Another  failure  in  the  commons  was  expe- 
rienced in  1805.  In  1806,  when  the  Fox  and 
Grenville  ministry  ruled  England,  abolition 
was  brought  forward  as  a  government  mea- 
sure, and  was  carried  in  1807,  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fox.  The  abolitionists  then  began  to 
labor  for  the  removal  of  slavery  itself,  but 
not  with  much  effect  till  1823,  when  a  society 
was  formed  "  for  the  mitigation  and  gradn^ 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British 
dominions."  The  principal  leaders  in  this  new 
movement  were  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and 
Buxton.  About  this  time  appeared  a  pam- 
phlet, written  by  Elizabeth  Heyrick,  a  Qua- 
ker, and  entitled  "Immediate,  not  Gradual, 
Abolition."  Her  views  did  not  at  first  com- 
mand the  assent  of  those  who  controlled  the 
operations  of  the  society,  but  subsequent  re- 
flection and  discussion,  and  the  resistance  of 
the  colonial  authorities  to  every  scheme  of 
amelioration  proposed  by  parliament,  finally 
led  them  almost  unanimously  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  was  right,  and  they  abandoned  the 
doctrines  and  measures  of  gradualism  for  those 
of  immediate  and  unqualified  emancipation  on 
the  soil.  The  cause  from  this  time  advanced 
with  great  rapidity.  The  question  exerted  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  election  of  the  re- 
formed parliament  in  1882,  and  when,  near 
the  close  of  the  year,  that  body  assembled,  the 
government  avowed  its  purpose  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  anxiety 
of  the  abolitionists  as  to  the  character  of  the 
proposed  measure  led  to  a  conference,  com- 
posed of  369  delegates  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  A  deputation  of  more  than  800 
members  of  this  conference  had  an  audience 
with  leading  members  of  the  cabinet,  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  total  and  immediate  emancipa- 
tion. The  government  measure  was  brought 
forward  April  28, 1883.  It  proposed  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  12  years  for  the  slaves,  and  to 
pay  out  of  their  earnings  to  the  masters  the 
sura  of  £15,000,000.  Tlie  friends  of  emanci- 
pation remonstrated  against  these  features  of 
the  plan,  and  it  was  finally  modified  by  a  re- 
daction of  the  tenn  of  apprenticeship  to  six 
years,  and  a  provision  to  pay  the  masters 
£20,000,000  out  of  the  national  treasury.  The 
bill  passed  the  house  of  commons  Aug.  7,  the 
house  of  lords  Aug.  20,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  Aug.  28, 1833.  The  day  fixed  for  eman- 
cipation was  Aug.  1,  1834,  and  it  was  left  op- 
tional with  the  local  legislatures  respectively 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship. Antigua  and  Bermuda  rejected,  while 
the  other  islands  adopted  the  system.  The 
apprenticeship  system  did  not  work  well.  In 
some  instances  the  local  legislatures  volunta- 
rily abolished  it,  and  in  1838,  two  years  before 
the  time  of  its  appointed  expiration,  it  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  act  of  parliament.    In 
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1848  Great  Britain  emancipated  more  than 
12,000,000  slaves  in  her  East  Indian  posses- 
siona.^France  bad  been  as  mach  committed  to 
n^ro  slavery  as  England^  but  moved  sooner 
for  its  abolition.  The  national  assembly.  May 
16, 1791,  virtnally  granted  equal  political  priv- 
ileges to  all  free  men  withont  regard  to  color, 
and  this  led  to  those  struggles  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo Trhich  put  an  end  to  slavery  there. 
Napoleon  I.  sncceeded  in  restoring  slavery  in 
most  of  the  French  colonies,  but  failed  in 
Hayti.  In  1815,  daring  the  hnndred  days,  he 
issned  an  order  for  the  immediate  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  which  the  government  of 
Lonis  XVIII.  reenacted,  and  the  French  slave 
trade  ceased  in  1819.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
denonnoed  the  slave  trade.  After  mnch  dis- 
onssion  in  the  reign  of  Lonis  Philippe,  slavery 
in  the  French  colonies  was  abolished  by  the 
provisional  government  in  1848,  withoat  in- 
demnity to  the  masters.  Sweden  abolished 
slavery  in  1846- '7,  Denmark  in  1848,  and  the 
Netherlands  in  1862.  Spain  agreed  in  1814  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade  in  1820.  The  Nether- 
lands abolished  it  in  1818,  and  Brazil  in  1826, 
bnt  the  Brazilians  continued  to  prosecute  it 
notwithstanding.  In  the  United  States  it  was 
prohibited  by  law  from  1808.  In  1820  a  law 
was  enacted  declaring  it  piracy,  bnt  no  con- 
viction was  obtained  under  this  statute  till 
November,  1861,  when  Nathaniel  Gordon, 
master  of  a  vessel  called  the  Erie,  was  convict- 
ed at  New  York  and  executed.  A  similar 
statute  was  passed  by  the  British  parliament 
in  1826.  Bnt  the  trade  by  no  means  ceased 
because  of  these  vigorous  efforts  for  its  abo- 
lition, which  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  supported  by  the  presence  of  powerful 
fleets  on  the  coast  of  Afnca.  The  demand  for 
slaves  continued  to  be  great,  and  the  profits 
on  the  cargoes  of  slaves  that  were  landed  in 
various  parts  of  America  were  so  heavy  that 
the  traders  could  afford  to  lose  many  of  their 
vessels.  Not  nntil  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  civil  war  did  the  trade  cease  to  be 
profitable,  but  that  and  the  agitation  for  eman- 
cipation in  Brazil  nearly  put  an  end  to  the 
slave  trade  across  the  Atlantic.  In  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa  it  still  has  considerable  vigor 
and  constant  activity,  although  it  is  mnch 
shorn  of  its  profits  by  the  loss  of  foreign 
markets. — ^Except  in  Cuba,  slavery  in  Span- 
ish America  has  disappeared.  In  Brazil  it 
continued  to  flourish  with  considerable  vigor 
till  1871.  For  several  years  preceding  that 
date  a  strong  agitation  for  its  gradual  aboli- 
tion had  existed,  in  which  the  emperor  was 
understood  to  sympathize.  The  speech  from 
the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  chamber  on 
May  8,  1871,  announced  the  belief  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  final 
solution  of  the  slavery  controversy,  and  that 
a  bill  would  be  introduced  for  that  purpose. 
The  bill  was  finally  acted  upon  Sept.  27,  when 
it  was  adopted  by  a  considerable  majority. 
The  children  bom  of  slaves  from  that  date 


were  to  be  oonmdered  free-born,  bnt  were  to 
remain  with  the  masters  of  the  mothers  until 
reaching  the  age  of  eight,  when  the  master 
had  the  option  to  retain  their  services  until 
they  should  be  21  years  of  age,  or  to  receive 
from  the  government  a  compensation  of  600 
milreis.  If  he  should  accept  the  compensation, 
the  government  was  to  take  charge  of  the  mi- 
nor and  of  his  education.  Every  minor  was 
to  be  at  liberty  to  free  himself  from  service 
by  making  compensation  to  the  master  pro- 
portioned to  the  period  for  which  the  service 
was  to  continue.  Ill  treatment  or  neglect  of 
support  or  edu6ation  was  to  entitle  a  child  to 
his  discharge  from  service.  Children  ceded  or 
given  to  the  government  or  taken  from  their 
masters  by  it  might  be  delivered  to  privileged 
societies  to  he  kept  until  they  were  21,  under 
an  obligation  securing  them  support  and  edu- 
cation. An  emancipation  fund,  to  be  made 
np  of  certain  taxes,  the  proceeds  of  certain 
lotteries,  and  other  specified  resources,  togeth- 
er with  donations,  was  to  be  employed  annu- 
ally in  manumitting  slaves,  and  they  were  to 
be  entitled  to  purchase  their  freedom.  The 
following  classes  were  to  be  free:  slaves  of 
the  nation ;  slaves  given  to  the  crown  in  usu- 
fruct; slaves  of  the  religious  orders  (within 
seven  years);  slaves  belonging  to  vacant  in- 
heritances ;  slaves  who  saved  the  lives  of  their 
masters,  or  the  parents  or  children  of  their 
masters,  and  slaves  ^ven  up  by  their  masters. 
The  law  was  received  with  general  satisfaction. 
— The  whole  number  of  Africans  taken  for 
slaves  is  estimated  at  40,000,000,  or  nearly 
.100,000  per  annum  since  the  beginning  of  the 
traffic;  but  for  80  years  after  the  trade  began 
their  exportation  was  very  limited,  and  prob- 
ably not  80,000  were  taken  by  the  Portuguese 
between  1444  and  1498.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  exportation  was  during  the  years  that 
elapsed  after  movements  for  the  abolition  of 
the  trade  were  commenced,  the  demand  for 
tropical  produce  having  immensely  increased 
in  the  present  century.  Some  of  the  slaves 
were  sold  in  European  countries,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  there  were  16,000  in  the  British 
islands  at  the  time  of  the  decision  of  the  Som- 
erset case.  African  slaves  were  said  to  be 
"  dispersed  all  over  Europe."  Spain  and  France 
took  some  of  them,  as  well  as  England.  The 
number  of  slaves  imported  into  those  Brit- 
ish colonies  which  became  the  United  States 
in  1776  is  computed  at  800,000  down  to  that 
year.  At  the  first  census,  in  1790,  the  slaves 
in  the  United  States  numbered  697,897,  all  the 
states  but  Massachusetts  (which  then  included 
Maine)  having  some  servile  inhabitants,  though 
Vermont  had  but  17,  and  New  Hampshire 
only  158.  In  1800  their  number  was  893,041, 
slavery  having  ceased  in  Vermont,  and  bnt  8 
slaves  being  left  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
census  of  1810  showed  1,191,864  slaves,  there 
being  none  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Ohio,  the  last  a  new  state,  created 
out  of  territory  that  was  a  wilderness  in  1776. 
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In  1820  the  slaves  numbered  1,588,022;  in 
1880,  2,009,048  ;  in  1840,  2,487,456  ;  in  1860, 
8,804,813 ;  and  in  1860,  8,958,760.-1116  feel- 
ing in  the  United  States  was  generally  averse 
to  slavery  at  the  time  their  national  existence 
began,  and  in  some  of  the  soathem  states  that 
feeling  was  stronger  than  it  was  in  nroat  of 
the  northern  ones.  The  ordinance  of  1787, 
«xclading  it  from  the  N.  W.  territory,  was  sup- 
ported by  southern  men,  and  some  southern 
states  abolished  the  slave  trade  with  Africa 
while  northern  states  continued  to  carry  it  on. 
Vermont  abolished  slavery  in  1777,  before  she 
had  joined  the  Union.  Pennsylvania  in  1780 
provided  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  her 
slaves,  of  whom  64  were  still  living  as  such 
in  1840,  the  relics  of  her  8,787  in  1790.  In 
Massachusetts  the  supreme  court  declared  that 
slavery  was  abolished  by  the  act  of  adopting 
the  state  constitution  of  1780,  which  had  been 
so  framed  in  one  part  as  to  provide  for  snch  a 
decision.  Rhode  Island  gradually  emancipated 
her  slaves,  and  had  bnt  5  left  in  1840 ;  and 
Connecticut  did  the  same,  having  17  in  that 
year,  and  having  had  2,759  in  1790.  New 
York  adopted  a  gradual  emancipation  act  in 
1799,  at  which  date  she  had  upward  of  20,- 
000  slaves;  and  in  1817  she  passed  another 
act  declaring  aU  slaves  free  on  tne  4th  of  July, 
1827.  New  Jersey  pursued  the  same  course 
in  1804,  her  slaves  in  1790  numbering  11,428, 
of  whom  236  were  living  in  1850.  That  the 
soathem  states  did  not  imitate  the  emancipation 
policy  of  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
American  Union,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  the  principal  of  which 
were  the  difference  of  climate  and  the  difference 
of  social  life,  which  made  slavery  far  more 
profitable  in  the  south  than  it  could  ever  be 
made  in  the  north,  where  it  never  flourished, 
and  where  in  some  instances  the  young  of 
slaves  were  given  away.  The  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin  made  slavery  very  profitable,  and 
so  helped  to  change  that  opinion  which  had 
existed  in  the  south,  both  in  the  colonial  and 
in  the  revolutionary  times,  and  which,  as  ex- 
pressed by  such  men  as  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Patrick  Henry,  looked  to  the  extinction 
of  slavery.  That  opinion  passed  away,  and 
slavery  was  upheld  in  the  southern  states  as 
an  institution  excellent  in  itself,  and  to  be  in 
every  way  promoted  and  extended,  some  of 
its  more  uxlent  friends  advocating  the  resump- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  with  Africa.  The  sys- 
tem of  American  slavery,  unlike  that  of  Greece 
or  of  Rome,  was  based  on  the  alleged  infe- 
riority of  the  African  race.  Jhe  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  enslaved  white  men  of  all  races 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  So  did 
the  Barbary  states,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
their  proximity  to  the  country  of  the  blacks, 
there  were  probably  as  many  white  as  col- 
ored slaves.  In  America  the  idea  of  hold- 
ing white  men  in  slavery  was  always  abhor- 
rent to  the  most  devoted  supporters  of  sla- 
very.   Bat  owing  to  the  illicit  amalgamation 


of  the  white  and  black  races  which  is  a  con- 
comitant of  slavery,  there  was  no  inconsid- 
erable number  of  American  slaves  in  whom 
the  proportion  of  African  blood  was  so  slight 
as  to  be  almost  or  quite  imperceptible.  The 
aversion  to  color  was  so  far  shared  in  the 
non-slaveholding  states,  that  before  the  late 
dvil  war  in  only  one  of  their  number  (Ver- 
mont) were  negroes  entirely  the  emids  of 
the  whites  before  the  law ;  and  socimly  they 
were  everywhere  treated  as  an  inferior  caste. 
— Slavery  was  opposed  by  eminent  men  in  the 
United  States  from  the  be^nning.  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  Jefferson,  ^Uldison,  Jay,  Hamfl- 
ton,  and  many  more  of  those  who  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
government,  regarded  slavery  as  a  great  evil,  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  the  declaration 
of  independence  and  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity. They  confidently  expected  that  it  would 
gradually  pass  away  before  the  advancing  pow- 
er of  civilization  and  freedom ;  and,  shrinking 
from  what  they  regarded  as  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  emancipation  in  their  own  time, 
they  consented,  in  forming  the  constitution, 
to  give  the  system  certain  advantages  which 
they  hoped  would  be  temporary,  and  therefore 
not  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment. Societies  to  promote  the  graduial  abo- 
lition of  slavery  were  formed  in  many  of  the 
states.  The  "Pennsylvania  Abolition  Socie- 
ty," founded  in  1775,  continued  in  existence 
nntil  slavery  was  destroyed.  Its  first  president 
was  Benjamin  Franklin,  its  first  secretary  Ben- 
jamin Rush.  In  1790  it  sent  a  memorial  to  con- 
gress, bearing  the  ofiScial  signature  of  "  Benja- 
min Franklin,  president,"  asking  that  body  to 
"devise  means  for  removing  the  inconsistenoy 
of  slavery  from  the  American  people,"  and  to 
"  step  to  the  very  verge  of  its  power  for  dis- 
couraging every  species  of  traffic  in  the  persons 
of  our  fellow  men."  The  "  New  York  Manu- 
mission Society"  was  formed  in  1785,  John  Jay 
being  the  first  president,  and  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton his  successor.  Similar  associations  were 
formed  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  Virginia.  These  socie- 
ties exerted  a  strong  influence  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  several  northern  states. 
In  1819-20  the  opponents  of  slavery  made 
a  stern  resistance  to  the  admission  of  Missouri 
to  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  and  were  de- 
feated. (For  particulars  on  the'  compromises 
which  ended  this  and  a  similar  struggle  in 
1860,  and  the  whole  of  the  political  conflicts 
in  r^ard  to  slaveholding  in  the  territories  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  laws  regulating  the 
rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  see  UumsD  States 
and  the  notices  of  the  presidents  and  theprin- 
cipal  party  leaders,  such  as  Calhoun,  Bfenry 
Clay,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas.)  The  Missouri 
conflict  was  followed  by  a  period  of  profound 
repose  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject.  The 
publication,  by  Benjamin  Lundy,  a  Quaker,  of 
a  small  journal  at  Baltimore  entitled  "  Genius 
of  Universal  Emancipation,"  was  almost  the 
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only  visible  sign  of  opposition  to  slavery  until 
WiUiam  Lloyd  Garrison  established  "  The  Lib- 
erator" in  Boston,  Jan.  1,  1881.  Accepting 
the  definition  of  American  slavery  furnished 
by  the  statutes  of  the  slave  states,  which  de- 
clare the  slaves  to  be  "  chattels  personal,  in 
the  hands  of  their  owners  and  possessors,  to 
all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  what- 
soever," he  asserted  that  slaveholding  was  a  sin 
against  God  and  a  crime  against  humanity ;  that 
immediate  emancipation  was  the  right  of  every 
slave  and  the  duty  of  every  master.  On  Jan. 
1,  1882,  the  first  society  on  this  basis  was  or- 
ganized in  Boston  by  12  men,  Arnold  Buffum,  a 
Quaker,  being  president.  The  "  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society"  was  formed  in  Philadelphia 
in  December,  1838,  Arthur  Tap^an  being  its 
first  president.  This  society  and  its  auxiliaries 
expressly  affirmed  that  congress  had  no  right 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  slave  states,  and  they 
asked  for  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  national 
government  that  had  not,  up  to  that  time, 
been  held  to  be  constitutional  by  leading  men 
of  all  parties  in  every  portion  of  the  country. 
They  pronounced  all  laws  admitting  the  right 
of  slavery  to  be  "  before  God  utterly  null  and 
void."  They  declared  that  their  principles  led 
them  "  to  reject,  and  to  entreat  the  oppressed 
to  reject,  the  use  of  all  carnal  weapons  for 
deliverance  from  bondage;"  their  measures, 
they  said,  would  be  "  such  only  as  the  opposi- 
tion of  moral  purity  to  moral  corruption,  the 
destruction  of  error  by  the  potency  of  truth, 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  spirit  of 
repentance."  By  means  of  lectures,  newspa- 
pers, tracts,  public  meetings,  and  petitions  to 
congress,  they  produced  an  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  the  effects  of  which 
yere  soon  manifest  in  the  relipons  sects  and 
political  parties.  The  American  anti-slavery 
society  and  those  affiliated  with  it  were  op- 
posed to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  anti-slavery 
Solitical  party,  deeming  it  wiser  to  attempt  to 
iffnae  their  principles  among  the  members  of 
all  parties.  In  1840,  on  account  of  differences 
upon  this  and  other  matters  affecting  the  pol- 
icy of  the  movement,  a  portion  of  the  mem- 
bers seceded  and  formed  the  "  American  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society."  The  "liberty 
party "  was  organized  in  the  same  year,  main- 
ly by  the  seceders  and  those  in  sympathy  with 
them.  This  party  was  mostly  absorbed  by  the 
"  free-soil  party  "  in  the  presidential  election 
of  1848,  though  a  small  number  of  persons, 
holding  the  opinion  that  the  national  govern- 
ment had  constitutional  power  to  abolish  slave- 
ry in  every  part  of  the  country,  continued  un- 
der the  name  of  liberty  party  for  several  years. 
The  free-soil  party  was  in  its  turn  absorbed 
by  the  republican  party,  which  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1856  first  exhibited  great 
strength  and  commanded  a  popular  vote  of 
upward  of  1,800,000,  though  it  failed  to  elect 
its  candidates.  In  1860  it  elected  Abraham 
Lincoln  president  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  vice 
president  by  the  vote  of  all  the  free  states  ex- 


cept New  Jersey.  In  1844  the  American  anti- 
slavery  society  openly  avowed  its  conviction 
that  the  so-called  "  compromises  of  the  consti- 
tution "  were  immoral ;  that,  consequently,  it 
was  wrong  to  swear  to  support  that  instrument, 
or  to  hold  office  or  vote  under  it.  From  that 
time  until  the  secession  of  the  slave  states,  the 
abolitionists  of  this  school  avowed  it  to  be 
their  object  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  and  the  organization  of  a  northern 
republic  where  no  slavery  should  exist.  The 
"  American  Abolition  Society  "  was  formed  in 
Boston  in  1856,  to  promote  the  views  of  those 
who  held  that  the  national  government  had 
constitutional  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  every 
part  of  the  Union.  The  "  Church  Anti-SUvery 
Society"  was  organized  in  1869,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  convincing  the  American  churches  and 
ministers  that  slavery  was  a  sin,  and  inducing 
them  to  take  the  lead  in  the  work  of  abolition. 
There  have  been  few  slave  conspiracies  or  in- 
surrections in  the  United  States,  and  the  ser- 
vile population  never  produced  any  band  of 
men  to  be  compared  with  the  Maroons  of  the 
West  Indies,  who  so  long  baffled  the  exertions 
of  the  whites  to  subdue  them.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  80,000  American  slaves,  after 
escaping  from  bondage,  found  an  asylum  in 
Canada.  They  were  aided  in  their  flight  by 
opponents  of  slavery  in  the  free  states.  An 
attempt,  in  1869,  at  subverting  the  slave  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States  by  an  insurrec- 
tion ended  in  speedy  defeat,  and  was  followed 
by  the  execution  of  the  leader,  John  Brown, 
and  some  of  his  associates.  The  secession  of 
the  states  which  formed  the  government  of 
the  Confederate  States  in  1861  wholly  changed 
the  relations  of  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  Al- 
though President  Lincoln  hastened  to  make 
strong  assurances  of  the  purpose  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  abide  faithfully  by  all  the  compro- 
mises of  the  constitution  relating  to  slavery, 
and  in  all  the  military  orders  endeavored  to 
provide  for  so  conducting  the  war  as  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  as  it 
then  existed  under  state  laws,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
must  of  necessity  make  serious  inroads  upon  the 
institution,  if  not  wholly  destroy  it  in  those  dis- 
tricts which  the  federal  army  should  occupy. 
In  May,  1861,  Maj.  Gen.  Butler,  commanding 
the  department  oil  Eastern  Virginia,  declared 
slaves  who  had  been  employed  for  military  pur- 
poses of  the  confederacy  to  be  contraband  of 
war,  and  appropriated  them  to  the  purposes 
of  his  own  army.  In  August  following  Gen. 
Fremont,  commanding  in  Missouri,  issued  a 
genera]  order  wherein,  among  other  things,  he 
proclaimed  free  all  the  slaves  of  those  who 
should  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States, 
or  take  active  part  with  their  enemies  in  the 
field.  In  the  particular  specified  this  order 
was  modified  by  direction  of  the  president, 
but  slaves  who  had  performed  any  service 
for  the  confederate  army,  whetiier  as  servants 
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or  as  day  laborers,  were  in  general  treat- 
ed as  "  contrabands "  by  all  the  military  lead- 
ers. In  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  Dec.  1,  1861,  the  following  passage 
occurs :  "  It  is  already  a  grave  question  what 
shall  be  done  with  those  daves  who  were  aban- 
doned by  their  owners  on  the  advance  of  our 
troops  into  southern  territory,  as  at  Beaufort 
district  in  South  Carolina.  The  number  left 
within  our  control  at  that  point  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  similar  cases  will  probably  re- 
cur. 'W  hat  shall  be  done  with  them )  Can  we 
afford  to*  send  them  forward  to  their  masters, 
to  be  by  them  armed  against  us,  or  used  in  pro- 
ducing supplies  to  sustain  the  rebellion  ?  Their 
labor  may  be  useful  to  us ;  withheld  from  the 
enemy,  it  lessens  hia  military  resources;  ^nd 
withholding  them  has  no  tendency  to  induce 
the  horrors  of  insurrection,  even  in  the  rebel 
communities.  They  constitute  a  military  re- 
source ;  and  being  such,  that  they  should  not 
be  turned  over  to  the  enemy  is  too  plain  to 
discoss.  Why  deprive  him  of  supplies  by  a 
blockade,  and  voluntarily  give  him  men  to 
produce  them  f"  Nevertheless  several  of  the 
commanders  of  Union  armies  allowed  masters 
to  appear  within  their  lines  and  carry  off  into 
slavery  fugitives  found  therein.  An  order  of 
Gen.  David  Honter,  commanding  the  depart- 
ment of  the  South,  dated  May  9,  1862,  declar- 
ing the  states  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South 
Carolina  under  martial  law  and  the  slaves  there- 
in free,  was  annulled  by  proclamation  of  the 
president  ten  days  later.  On  Aug.  22,  1862, 
the  president  in  a  public  telegraphic  despatch 
addressed  to  Horace  Greeley,  in  response  to  a 
letter  from  that  gentleman,  gave  utterance  to 
his  views  as  follows :  "  If  there  be  those  who 
would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with 
them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save 
the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time 
destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 
My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and 
not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I 
could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave, 
I  would  do  it;  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all 
the  slaves,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I 
would  also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery 
and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it 
helps  to  save  this  Union ;  and  what  I  forbear, 
I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help 
to  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I 
shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause, 
and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  believe  doing 
more  will  help  the  cause."  Meantime,  on  March 
2, 1862,  the  president  had  recommended  to  con- 
gress that  a  resolution  be  adopted  "that  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  any 
state  which  may  adopt  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery,  give  to  such  state  pecuniary  aid,  to  be 
used  by  such  state  In  its  discretion,  to  compen- 
sate it  for  the  inconvenience,  public  and  private, 
produced  by  such  change  of  system."  The  res- 
olution was  adopted,  but  produced  no  effect. 


Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  the 
president  issued  a  proclamation  (Sept.  22, 1862), 
in  which,  after  declaring  bis  determination  to 
prosecute  the  war  for  the  object  of  practically 
restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between 
the  Union  and  the. several  states,  and  that  it 
was  his  purpose  at  the  next  meeting  of  con- 
gress to  recommend  some  practical  measure  of 
assistance  in  emancipation  to  those  states  which 
would  voluntarily  accept  it,  he  proceeded  to 
announce  that  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1868,  aU  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  state 
or  designated  part  of  a  state,  the  people  where- 
of should  then  be  in  rebellion,  should  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  for  ever  free,  and  the  exec- 
utive government,  including  the  miUtary  and 
naval  authority  thereof,  would  mdntain  such 
freedom.  lie  further  proclaimed  that  on  the 
said  first  day  of  January  he  would  by  procla- 
mation designate  the  states  and  parts  of  states 
then  in  rebellion,  but  that  any  state  which 
should  then  be  represented  in  congress  by  mem- 
bers chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  voters  participated,  should 
in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testi- 
mony be  conclusively  deemed  not  in  rebellion. 
After  then  calling  attention  to  legislation  of 
congress  bearing  date  March  18,  1862,  forbid- 
ding the  employment  of  military  force  to  re- 
turn fugitives  to  slavery,  and  that  of  July  16, 
1862,  for  the  confiscation  of  property  of  rebels, 
including  slaves,  and  enjoining  the  observance 
thereof,  he  closed  with  the  assurance  that  in 
due  time,  on  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
relations  between  the  Union  and  the  respective 
states,  he  should  recommend  compensation  to 
loyal  persons  for  all  losses,  including  that  of 
slaves.  The  final  proclamation  of  freedom  was 
issued  on  Jan.  1,  1868.  It  designated  the  fol- 
lowing states  and  parts  of  states  as  then  in 
retx^ion :  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except 
the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemine,  Jeffer- 
son, St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascen- 
sion, Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  St. 
Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the 
city  of  New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia  (except  the  48  counties  des- 
ignated as  West  Virginia,  and  the  counties  of 
Berkeley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth 
City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk,  inclu- 
ding the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth). 
The  president  enjoined  upon  the  freedmen  to 
abstain  from  all  violence  unless  in  necessary 
self-defence,  and  recommended  to  them  in  all 
cases,  when  allowed  to  do  so,  to  labor  faith- 
fully for  reasonable  wages ;  but  gave  notice  also 
that  suitable  persons  would  be  received  into 
the  armed  service  of  the  United  States.  This 
proclamation  had  no  very  marked  effect  upon 
the  relation  of  slavery  beyond  the  lines  of  the 
federal  army,  but  it  gave  consistency  and  unity 
to  the  action  of  the  federal  commanders,  and  it 
facilitated  and  hastened  the  incorporation  of 
freedmen  and  other  colored  persons  into  the 
federal  armies.    On  June  9,  1862,  a  law  bad 
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been  enacted  which  terminated  for  ever  the  long 
and  bitter  agitation  beginning  with  the  contest 
abont  the  odmisaion  of  MlBsoari  to  the  Union. 
This  declared  that  "from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involontary  servitnde  in  any  of  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  now  existing,  or  which 
may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  formed  or  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crime  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted."  On  June  23, 1864, 
all  laws  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves 
to  their  masters  were  repealed.  On  Jan.  31, 
1865,  the  final  vote  was  taken  in  congress  sub- 
mitting to  the  states  for  their  approval  and 
ratification  the  following  amendment  to  the 
constitution:  "Article  aIU.  Neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitnde,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction."  On  Deo.  18, 1865,  the  secretary 
of  state  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  that 
this  amendment  had  been  approved  by  the 
legislatures  of  Illinois,  Rhode  Island,  Michigan, 
Maryland,  New  York,  "West  Virginia,  Maine, 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Indiana,  Loui- 
siana, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  Tennes- 
see, Arkansas,  Connecticut  New  Hampshire, 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and 
Qeorgia — in  all,  27  of  the  86  states — and  was 
consequently  adopted.  The  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln  put  an  end  to  any  very  se- 
rious thoughts  of  making  provision  for  com- 
pensation for  losses  of  slaves;  and  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  constitution,  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  the  states  in  1867-8,  absolute- 
ly forbade  compensation  being  made  either  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  state.  Thus  ter- 
minated for  ever  in  the  United  States  the  sys- 
tem of  bondage  which  had  been  its  chief  re- 
proach in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  its  own 
people ;  which  from  the  outset  had  been  the 
principal  source  of  solicitude  to  its  statesmen ; 
and  the  southern  defenders  of  which  finally 
assailed  the  life  of  the  nation  with  a  power  and 
persistency  from  which  it  barely  escaped,  after 
losses  and  sacrifices  such  as  few  peoples  in  mod- 
ern times  have  been  called  upon  to  suffer. — 
The  abolition  of  slavery  has  rendered  the  laws 
of  the  several  states  concerning  it  of  little  prac- 
tical interest,  but  a  few  points  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  slave  was  a  chattel,  for  an  injury 
to  whom  the  master  might  recover  damages  as 
for  an  injury  to  a  beast.  Nevertheless  he  was 
recognized  as  a  person,  so  far  as  to  be  made 
amenable  to  the  criminal  code,  and  was  pun- 
ishable as  such.  The  master  had  a  power  of 
discipline  over  him  which  did  not  extend  to 
hfe  or  limb,  and  for  any  excess  in  punishment 
he  might  be  criminally  responsible,  as  he  might 
for  excessive  violence  to  a  child  or  appren- 
tice. The  police  laws  of  the  state  were  at  the 
roaster's  service  for  disciplinary  purposes,  and 
stringent  regulations  were  made  in  his  interest 


The  slave  had  no  legal  family  relations,  and 
any  that  should  be  voluntarily  formed  might 
be  changed  at  the  will  of  the  master,  by  sale 
or  otherwise.  Slaves  might  be  emancipated  by 
the  master,  by  deed  or  will,  under  state  regula- 
tions; but  in  some  of  the  states  the  laws  were 
adverse  to  emancipation,  and  interposed  various 
obstacles.  Whatever  was  acquired  by  the  slave 
belonged  to  his  master,  and  it  was  therefore 
legally  impossible  for  the  slave  to  purchase  bis 
freedom;  nevertheless  masters  frequently  re- 
ceived from  their  slaves  snms  which  ^hey  had 
accumulated  by  extra  services,  and  gave  them 
freedom  in  return.  The  general  doctrine  of 
the  courts  was  that  the  master  by  voluntarily 
taking  his  slave  into  a  free  state  gave  him 
hi8<reedom,  and  this  rule  was  supposed  to  be 
applicable  to  the  free  territories  of  the  United 
States  nntil  the  decision  of  the  supreme  conrt 
in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  in  1867,  which  de- 
nied the  constitutional  power  of  congress  to 
prohibit  the  holding  of  persons  in  slavery  in 
(!he  territories.  Near  the  same  time  the  doc- 
trine that  a  master  might  lawfully  hold  bis 
slaves  in  passing  through  the  free  states  found 
able  advocates  among  lawyers.  Slaves  were 
not  allowed  legal  rights  in  courts,  though  per- 
sons held  as  slaves  but  claiming  to  be  free 
might  bring  actions  to  recover  their  free- 
dom. Slaves  might  be  witnesses  for  or  against 
each  other  where  crimes  were  charged,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  be  witnesses  against  white 
persons.  In  general  the  teaching  of  slaves  to 
read  and  write  was  prohibited,  as  tending  to 
render  them  discontented  with  their  condition. 
Frimafaeie  in  slave  states  all  colored  persons 
were  slaves.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery 
persons  living  together  as  husband  and  wife, 
and  continuing  to  do  so,  have  been  recognized 
in  law  as  being  legally  married;  but  nntU  they 
had  voluntarily  assumed  that  relation  after  be- 
coming free,  they  were  at  liberty  to  marry  oth- 
ers without  incurring  legd  penalty. — The  col- 
onization of  emancipated  American  slaves  in 
Africa  was  undertaken  in  1820,  when  the  colony 
of  Liberia  was  founded.  (See  Colonization 
SooiKTT.)  The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  waa 
founded  by  England  in  1787,  being  composed 
of  American  slaves  who  had  joined  her  flag  un- 
der promises  of  freedom.  (See  Sierba  Leoks.) 
— The  following  are  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant modem  works  on  the  subject  of  slavery : 
Thomas  Clarkson,  "History  of  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade"  (London,  1808);  Gkorge 
Stroud,  "  Laws  relative  to  Slavery  "  (Philadel- 
phia, 1827) ;  William  Blair,  "  An  Inquiry  into 
the  State  of  Slavery  among  the  Romans  "  (Ed- 
inburgh, 1832) ;  L.  M.  Child,  "  Appeal  in  behalf 
of  that  Class  of  Americans  called  Africans" 

§  Boston,  1883);  Theodore  Weld,  "American 
lavery  as  It  Is"  (New  York,  1835);  William 
Jay,  "  A  View  of  the  Action  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  Slavery"  fNew  York,  18S8); 
David  Trumbull,  "  Cuba,  with  Notices  of  Por- 
to Rico  and  the  Slave  Trade"  (London,  1840); 
Richard  Hildreth,  "Despotism  in  America" 
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^Boston,  1840);  W.  Adam,  "The  Law  and 
Custom  of  Slavery  in  British  India "  (Boston, 
1840);  William  Goodell,  "SlaTery  and  Anti- 
Slavery  "  (New  York,  1843) ;  Wtllon,  ffutoire 
it  Vetelatage  dam  Vantiguiti  (Paris,  1847): 
FnUer  and  Wayland,  "Domestic  Slavery" 
(New  York,  1847);  Copley,  "A  History  of 
Slavery  "  (London,  1862) ;  Horace  Mann,  "  Sla- 
very, Letters  and  Speeches"  (Boston,  1861); 
John  Fletcher,  "  Stndies  on  Slavery  "  (Natchez, 
1862) ;  "The  Pro-Slavery  Argument "  (Charles- 
ton, 1858) ;  F.  L.  Olmsted,  "  A  Journey  in  the 
Seaboard  Slave  States,"  "A  Journey  through 
Texas,"  "A  Journey  in  the  Back  Country," 
and  "  The  Cotton  Kingdom  "  (New  York,  1856- 
'61);  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  "An  Inquiry 
into  the  Scriptural  Views  of  Slavery  "  (Phila- 
delphia, 1865);  Theodore  Parker,  "Trial  for 
the  Misdemeanor  of  a  Speech  against  Kid- 
napping "  (Boston,  1865) ;  the  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Adams,  "  A  South  Side  View  of  Slavery"  (Bos- 
ton, 1866);  George  Fitzhugh,  "Sociology  for 
the  South"  (Richmond,  1866);  Arthur  Helps, 
"The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Re- 
lation to  the  History  of  Slavery,"  &c.  (London 
and  New  York,  1856-'60);  Weston,  "Progress 
of  Slavery  in  the  United  States  "  (Washington, 
1867);  T.  R.  B.  Cobb,  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Law  of  Negro  Slavery  "  (Philadelphia  and  Sa- 
vannah, 1868);  John  C.  Hurd,  "Law  of  Free- 
dom and  Bondage  in  the  United  States  "  (Bos- 
ton, 1858);  J.  R.  Giddings,  "Exiles of  Florida" 
(Ciolnmbna,  O.,  1858) ;  H.  R.  Helper,  "  The  Im- 
pending Crisis  of  American  Slavery"  (New 
York,  1869);  A.  Gnrowski,  "Skvery  in  His- 
tory" (New  York,  1860);  Horace  Greeley, 
"The  American  Conflict"  (2  vols.,  Hartford, 
1864-'6);  E.  M'Pherson,  "History  of  the  Re- 
bellion" (Washington,  1865),  and  "History  of 
Reconstruction"  (Washington,  1868);  A.  H. 
Stephens,  "The  War  between  the  States"  (2 
vols.,  Philadelphia,  1868-'70);  S.J.May,  "Rec- 
ollections of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conflict "  (Bos- 
ton, 1898);  and  Henry  Wilson,  "Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Slave  Power  in  America"  (3  vols.,  Bos- 
ton, 1871-'6). 

tSLmC  KA(X  AHD  UHGViGES.  The  Slavs  or 
Slav!  (in  the  Slavic  languages,  Slorene,  Sio- 
ttianie,  &e.,  names  now  commonly  derived 
from  dovo  or  iiovo,  word ;  hence,  "  peoples  of 
one  tongae")  are  one  of  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  groups  of  nations  of  the  Indo- 
European  or  Aryan  race,  occupying  at  present 
nearly  the  whole  of  eastern  Earope  and  parts 
of  northern  Asia.  They  seem  to  have  ancient- 
ly been  tnolnded  in  the  names  of  the  Scythians 
and  Sarmatians.  Roman  writers  refer  to  the 
Slavs  nnder  the  name  of  the  Venedi  (Winds, 
Wends),  and  later  writers  under  that  of  Serbs, 
both  of  which  still  designate  branches  of  the 
race.  In  the  most  ancient  times  to  which  the 
history  of  the  Slavs  as  such  can  be  traced, 
their  seats  were  around  and  near  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  whence  they  spread  N. 
toward  the  Baltic,  W.  toward  the  Elbe  and 
Stale,  and  finally,  after  the  destruction  of  the 


empire  of  the  Huns,  S.  across  the  Danube  over 
the  territories  of  modem  Turkey  and  Greece. 
With  this  extension  the  unity  of  the  race 
ceased,  and  they  split  into  a  nimiber  of  tribes, 
separated  from  each  other  by  political  organ- 
ization and  different  dialects.  The  eminent 
Slavic  scholars  Dobrovsky,  Kopitar,  and  Scha- 
farik  divide  the  Slavs  into  the  eastern  and 
western  or  southeastern  and  northwestern 
stems.  The  former  of  these  contains  three 
branches :  1,  the  Russians,  who  are  subdivi- 
ded into  Russians  and  Rusniaks  or  Rnthenians 
(in  W.  Russia,  E.  Galicia,  and  N.  £.  Hungary) ; 
2,  the  Illyrico-Servian  branch,  comprising  the 
Serbs  proper,  the  Rascians  or  Hungarian  Serbs, 
the  Bosnians,  Herzegovinians,  Montenegrins, 
Slavonians,  Dalmatians,  Croats,  and  Slovens  or 
Winds;  8,  the  Bulgarian  branch.  The  west- 
em  or  northwestern  stem  comprises:  1,  the 
Lechian  or  Polish  branch,  to  which  belong  the 
Poles,  the  Slavic  Silesians,  and  an  isolated  tribe 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania  called 
Kassubs ;  2,  the  Czecho-Slovak  branch,  which 
embraces  the  Bohemians,  Moravians,  and  Slo- 
vaks in  N.  W.  Hungary ;  and  8,  the  Sorabo- 
Wendio  or  Lusatian  branch,  containing  the 
remnants  of  the  Slavs  of  N.  Germany.  A 
number  of  Slavic  realms  have  perished  in  suc- 
cession, as  those  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Po- 
land ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury only  one,  Russia,  was  left,  besides  which 
Servia  and  Montenegro  maintain  a  semi-inde- 
pendent position. — In  modern  times  a  Pansla- 
vio  movement,  aiming  at  a  closer  union  of  all 
Slavic  tribes,  has  arisen  and  gained  consider- 
able political  importance.  One  of  the  first 
publicly  to  advocate  it  was  the  Czecho-Slovak 
poet  Eollar,  who  published  an  address  to  all 
the  SUvs,  urging  them  to  drop  their  numerous 
family  feuds,  to  consider  themselves  as  one 
great  nation,  and  their  related  languages  essen- 
tially as  one.  The  idea  was  seized  upon  with 
eagerness  by  the  Bohemians  and  other  Slavs  of 
Austria,  who  by  a  Slavic  union  hoped  to  pre- 
vent their  being  absorbed  by  the  German  and 
Hungarian  races.  It  has  since  gained  great 
strength  in  Austria  by  the  endeavors  of  Scha- 
farik,  Palacky,  Gaj,  and  other  eminent  Slavists, 
and  has  also  found  many  distinguished  advo- 
cates in  Poland  and  Russia,  in  literary  as  well 
as  in  political  circles.  From  a  federative  union 
of  all  Slavs  under  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment to  a  union  under  the  sceptre  of  the  czar, 
every  possible  form  of  future  organization  has 
found  advocates,  the  movement  being  princi- 
pally fostered  by  Russian,  and  according  to  cir- 
cumstances also  by  Austrian,  influence.  In  the 
Slavic  congress  of  Prague,  assembled  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  the  revolutionary  element  pre- 
vailed, leading  to  a  bloody  conflict  with  the 
Austrian  troops  nnder  Windischgrfitz,  and  the 
severe  persecution  of  various  members  of  the 
congress.  The  opening  of  the  Austrian  pro- 
vincial diets  and  central  Reichsrath  in  1861 
was  productive  of  new  Panslavic  manifesta- 
tions.   An  important  Panslavic  gathering  took 
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place  in  Moscow  on  occadon  of  the  ethno- 
graphic exhibition  opened  in  May,  1867.  The 
aggregate  number  of  the  Slavs  was  estimated 
hj  Schafarik  aboat  86  years  ago  at  about  80,- 
000,000,  of  whom  about  89,000,000  were  Ros- 
sians,  18,000,000  Rnsniaks  or  Rathenians  (in 
a  wider  sense,  including  the  Little  Russians), 
10,000,000  Poles  (including  Silesians  and  Kas- 
subs),  4,600,000  Bohemians  and  Moravians, 
3,500,000  Bulgarians,  2,800,000  Slovaks,  &c. 
More  recent  estimates  place  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  the  Slavs  nearer  to  90,000,000.  (See 
Europe,  vol.  vi.,  p.  787.) — ^The  Old  or  Church 
Slavic  (so  called  because  it  ia  stiU  used  in 
divine  service)  is  the  oldest  branch  of  the  Sla- 
vic languages.  The  Bible  or  parts  of  it  were 
translated  into  it  by  Cyril  and  Methodius  in 
the  9th  century,  the  former  of  whom  also  in- 
vented an  alphabet  for  it,  which  was  called 
after  him  the  Cyrillic,  and  ia  still  used  by  the 
Serbs  belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  and  in 
a  modified  form  by  the  Russians,  while  the 
Poles,  Bohemians,  and  others  use  the  Roman 
alphabet.  (See  Glaoolttio.)  The  church  books 
written  in  Old  Slavic  are  still  used  by  the  Serbs 
and  Russians.  Among  the  most  important 
documents  of  this  language  are  old  gospels. 
The  oldest  works  of  the  Servian  and  Russian 
literature,  as  the  works  of  Nestor,  were  also 
written  in  this  language.  There  is  a  grammar 
of  it  by  Miklosich  (Vienna,  2d  ed.,  1864). 
Formerly  this  was  regarded  as  the  common 
language  of  the  ancient  Slavs  and  as  the 
mother  of  all  the  present  Slavic  idioms,  but 
modern  investigations  have  dearly  shown  that 
it  was  only  their  elder  sister.  Where  this 
idiom  was  spoken  is  a  controversy  not  yet 
settled ;  but  the  best  authorities  favor  the 
claims  of  Bulgaria,  regarding  the  present  Bul- 
garian as  its  direct  descendant.  It  is  no  longer 
a  living  tongue,  but  its  treasures  are  still  an 
inexhaustible  mine  for  its  younger  sisters.  Of 
the  living  Slavic  languages,  the  Russian,  Po- 
lish, Bohemian,  and  Servian  have  considerable 
literature.  These  languages,  as  well  as  their 
literatures,  are  treated  separately  under  their 
respective  beads.  Among  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Slavic  languages  are  the  following.  They 
have  three  genders.  Like  the  Latin,  they  have 
no  articles,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bulga- 
rian, whicb  suffixes  one  to  the  noun.  The 
nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  have  seven 
cases.  Some  dialects  have  a  dual.  The  verbs 
are  divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect,  whose 
relation  to  each  other  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  perfect  and  imperfect  tenses  in  the  con- 
jugation of  the  Latin  verb.  AH  the  dialects 
are  comparatively  poor  in  vowels  and  defi- 
cient in  diphthongs.  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  consonants,  {md  especially  of  sibilants,  but 
no  /  proper  is  to  be  fonnd  in  any  genuine 
Slavic  word.  Slavic  words  very  seldom  begin 
with  a,  and  hardly  ever  with  e.  The  letters  I 
and  r  have  in  some  Slavic  languages  the  value 
of  vowel*,  and  words  like  ttrdy,  rjtr,  are  in 
metre  used  as  words  of  two  syllables. — ^The 


primitive  religion  of  the  ancient  Slavs  seems 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  monotheism,  which 
gradually  passed  into  polytheism,  and  lastly 
into  pantheism.  Yet  the  idea  of  one  divine 
essence  was  never  completely  lost,  at  least 
among  the  priests.  All  Slavs  worshipped  as 
their  highest  god  Sviatovist,  beside  whom  the 
other  divinities  were  accounted  as  mere  demi- 
gods. Among  these  Perun  and  Radegast  re- 
ceived the  highest  honors.  In  addition  to 
their  gods,  they  believed  in  good  and  evil  spir- 
its and  demons  of  different  kinds,  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  in  a  retribution  after 
death.  Worship  was  held  by  their  priests  in 
forests  and  temples,  and  sacrifices  of  cattle  and 
fruit  were  offered.  The  dead  were  burned, 
and  their  ashes  preserved  in  urns. — See  Scha- 
farik, SlawUcKe  Alterthumer  (2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1843);  Talvi,  "Historical  View  of  the  Lan- 
guages and  literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations" 
(New  York,  1850);  Miklosich,  Vergleichende 
Qrammatih  der  tlaieitehtn  Spraehen  (Vienna, 
1852-'71),  and  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnus  der  sla- 
teUehen  Vollapo«»ie  (1870) ;  and  Naak6,  "  Sla- 
vonic Fairy  Tales"  (London,  1874). 

SU¥ONU,  or  SdavMla  (Ilun.  Totortzdg),  a 
province  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy, 
forming  with  Croatia  a  kinralom  united  with 
that  of  Hungary,  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  Hun- 
gary proper,  W.  by  Croatia,  and  8.  by  Turkey; 
area,  inclusive  of  the  recently  annexed  por- 
tions of  the  former  Military  Frontier,  about 
6,600  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  600,000,  chiefly  be- 
longing to  the  Greek  chnrcb.  It  is  divided 
into  the  counties  of  Pozsega,  Ver6cze,  and  Sze- 
r^m  (Sirmia).  Capital,  Esz6k.  The  Danube 
and  the  Drave  separate  Slavonia  from  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Save  from  Turkey.  A  branch 
of  the  Camic  Alps  traverses  its  whole  length. 
The  mountains  abound  in  coal  and  marble 
and  in  mineral  springs,  and  the  forests  yield 
valuable  timber.  There  are  many  extensive 
plains  covered  with  vineyards,  which  produce 
large  quantities  of  excellent  red  and  white 
wines.  Cattle  are  largely  exported  to  Ois- 
leithan  Austria  and  Turkey,  along  with  many 
other  products,  among  which  are  grain,  hemp, 
flax,  tobacco,  and  silk.  The  chief  manufac- 
ture is  glass.  Among  the  principal  towns  are 
Peterwardein,  Carlovitz,  and  Semlin  on  the 
Danube,  and  Mitrovitz  (anc.  Sirmium),  Brod, 
and  Old  Gradiska  on  the  Save,  all  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  Military  Frontier.  The  inhab- 
itants belong  to  the  Hlyrico-Servian  branch 
of  the  Slavs.  (See  Sbbtian  Lanouaob  and 
Literature.)— Under  the  Romans  Slavonia 
formed  part  of  the  province  of  Pannonia,  and 
was  called  Pannonia  Savia.  Later  it  belonged 
to  the  Byzantine  empire,  until  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Avars  and  Slavs.  In  the  time  of  Louis 
le  D6bonnaire  it  had  its  own  prince,  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Franks.  In 
the  11th  century  it  was  incorporated  with 
Hungary.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in 
1624,  and  was  formally  ceded  to  them  in  1662 ; 
bat  in  1699,  by  the  peace  of  Carlovitz,  it  was 
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retroceded  to  Austria,  resmning  also  its  rela- 
tion to  Hangary.  Separated  from  Hungarj 
in  1849,  it  was  rennited  with  it  in  1867-'8  as 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Oroatia  and  Slavo- 
nia.  (S6«  Oboatia,  and  Hukoabt.) 
SLATS)  or  Sdins.     See  Slavic  Racb  axd 

LAIfGPAGBS. 

SLEEP,  a  period  of  repose  in  the  animal  sys- 
tem, in  which  there  is  a  partial  snspension  of 
Dervons  and  moscalar  activity,  necessary  for 
the  reparation  of  the  vital  powers.    In  sleep 
there  is  more  or  less  complete  unconscions- 
ness  of  external  impressions,  which  may  be 
di»ipated  by  any  extraordinary  excitement, 
in  this  respect  differing  from  the  torpor  of 
coma  produced  by  abnormal  conditions  with- 
in the  cranium  or  the  action  of  narcotio  poi- 
sona.     In  the  deep  sleep  after  extreme  fatigne 
there  may  possibly  be  a  complete  snspension 
of  the  activity  of  the  cerebmm  and  tne  sen- 
sory ganglia;   some  consider  dreams  a  proof 
of  imperfect  sleep,  while  others  mainttun  that 
there  are  always  dreams  daring  sleep,  thoogh 
they  may  not  be  remembered.    The  refresh- 
ing power  of  sleep  depends  on  the  nutritive 
renovation  effected  during  its  continuance ;  it 
is  a  necessity  of  the  system,  and  mnst  be  pe- 
riodically indulged  in.    After  12  to  16  hours 
of  waking  a  sense  of  fatigue  is  experienced 
onder  ordinary  circumstances,  showing  that 
the  brain  needs  rest,  and  this  cannot  be  shaken 
oft  unless  by  some  strong  physical  or  moral 
stimulus ;  more  sleep  is  required  by  the  young, 
and  less  by  the  aged,  in  j)roportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  waste  of  the  tissues.    When  the 
sense  of  fatigue  has  reached  its  maximum, 
deep  will  supervene,  even  under  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances.    It  may  be  retarded 
by  uncommon  mental  concentration,  excite- 
ment, suspense,  or  the  exercise  of  a  strong 
will,  bat  always  with  an  exhaustion  of  nervous 
power  which  requires  a  proportionally  long 
period  of  repose.    Stillness,  the  absence  of  light, 
and  monotonons  low  noises,  like  the  buzzing  of 
insects,  the  rnnrmnr  of  the  wind  in  the  trees, 
the  porling  sound  of  running  water,  the  rip- 
pling on  a  beach,  the  suppressed  hum  of  a  dis- 
tant town,  the  droning  voice  of  a  dnU  reader, 
or  the  mother's  lullaby,  promote  sleep ;  gentle 
movements,  like  the  swinging  of  a  nammock 
or  the  rocking  of  a  cradle  or  boat,  are  also 
conducive  to  sleep ;  in  reading  a  dull  book  the 
eyes  wander  fatigued  from  page  to  page,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  mind  is  not  enough  to 
overcome    the    tendency  to   sleep.      Persons 
may  become  so  aocnstomed  to  continnous  loud 
noues,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  mills,  forges,  and 
factories,  that  they  cannot  readily  fall  asleep 
in  their  absence.    The  transition  from  sleep  to 
the  waking  state,  and  vice  terta,  is  generally 
grtdnal,   but   sometimes  sudden.    The  foetus 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  continued  sleep,  and 
the  excess  of   the  sleeping  over  the  waking 
hoois  prevails  daring  infancy  and  childhood, 
or  while  growth  is  greater  than  the  decay  of 
the  tissues,  and  this  sleep  is  more  profound  as 


well  as  longer.  Persons  of  plethoric  habit, 
with  good  appetite  and  powers  of  digestion, 
are  usually  sound  sleepers ;  the  nervous  sleep 
comparatively  little,-  lymphatic,  passionless 
individuals,  who  vegetate  rather  than  live,  are 
generally  long  sleepers.  The  amount  of  sleep 
required  depends  much  on  constitution  and 
habit,  and  the  smallest  sleepers  have  sometimes 
been  men  of  the  greatest  mental  activity.  Most 
men  require  from  six  to  eight  hours  of  sleep 
daily,  and  this  amount  cannot  be  materially 
diminished  without  injury  to  the  health.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  amount  necessary  to  refresh 
the  system  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
bodily  and  mental  exertion  of  the  individual. 
— In  natural  sleep,  during  the  repose  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  the  senses,  and  the  per- 
ceptive anS  intellectual  faculties,  the  functions 
of  respiration,  circulation,  nutrition,  secretion, 
and  absorption  continue.  The  respiration  and 
the  pulse,  however,  are  both  diminished  in 
frequency ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  body 
is  somewhat  reduced  from  its  usual  standard. 
Hence  the  chilliness  generally  felt  during  a  nap 
in  the  daytime,  and  the  propriety  of  throwing 
some  covering  over  the  body  during  sleep,  even 
in  summer,  to  avoid  taking  cold;  m  this  state 
there  is  also  less  power  of  resisting  diseases, 
especially  malarious  ones.  Nothing  is  so  re- 
freshing during  sickness,  or  so  conducive  to 
rapid  convalescence,  as  quiet  sleep;  and  few 
symptoms  are  more  unfavorable  than  contin- 
ued sleeplessness.  A  habitual  deficiency  of 
sleep,  from  excitement  or  excessive  study,  pro- 
duces sooner  or  later  headache,  cerebral  dis- 
turbance, restlessness  and  feverishness,  and, 
if  the  warning  be  not  seasonably  heeded,  a 
serious  impairment  of  the  vital  powers.  (See 
Coxa,  Drkam,  and  SoMNAXBtruBii.) 

SLEIDilN,  or  SkHaasf,  Jskan,  a  German  au- 
thor, whose  real  name  was  Philipson,  bom  at 
Schleiden,  near  Cologne,  in  1506,  died  in  Stras- 
burg,  Oct.  81,  1566.  After  studying  in  many 
universities,  he  was  employed  in  diplomacy  by 
King  Francis  I.  of  France.  Having  secretly 
adopted  Lutheranism,  he  went  to  Strasburg, 
where  in  1642  be  was  appointed  by  the  Protes- 
tant princes  historian  of  the  Smalcald  league, 
and  by  the  town  oonneil  professor  of  law. 
Subsequently  he  conducted  negotiations  with 
France  and  England,  and  attended  the  council 
of  Trent  as  deputy  from  Strasburg,  His  repu- 
tation rests  on  his  great  work  entitled  Be  Statu 
Heliffionu  et  Reipubliem,  Carolo  Quinto  Catare, 
Commentarii  (1556 ;  best  ed.,  8  vols.,  Frank- 
fort, 1785-'0),  in  26  books,  to  which  a  26th 
was  added  from  a  manuscript  found  among  his 
papers.  It  embraces  a  {listory  of  the  reforma- 
tion from  1617  to  1666,  and  is  remarkable  for 
impartiality  and  for  its  simple  and  elegant 
Latin.  The  best  English  version  is  that  of  E. 
Bohnn,  with  a  continuation  to  1662,  entitled 
"  General  History  of  the  Reformation  begun  in 
Germany  by  M.  Luther"  (fol.,  London,  1689). 

SUDdLl,  Jsba,  an  American  politician,  born 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1793,  died  in  Lon- 
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don,  Jvlj  29,  1871.  He  graduated  at  Colam- 
bia  college  in  1810  and  entered  commercial 
life,  bat  was  not  saccessfal,  and  removed  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  became  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Louisiana  bar,  and  was  Uni- 
ted States  district  attorney  from  1829  to  1838. 
He  was  frequently  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  was  a  representative  in  congress 
from  1843  to  184S.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  Mexico.  In  1853  he  was  chosen 
United  States  senator  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  Senator  Soul6,  and  was  afterward  reelect- 
ed for  six  years.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the 
sonthern  rights  party,  and  when  Louisiana 
had  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  in  Jan- 
nary,  1861,  he  withdrew  on  Feb.  4  from  the 
senate,  after  delivering  a  menacing  and  defiant 
speech.  In  the  aatnmn  he  was  sent  as  com- 
missioner to  France,  together  with  Mr.  Mason 
of  Virginia,  who  was  appointed  in  the  same 
capacity  to  England.  Sailing  from  Charleston, 
they  ran  the  blockade,  and  embarked  at  Ha- 
vana on  board  the  English  mail  steamer  Trent: 
On  Nov.  8  Oapt.  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States 
steam  frigate  San  Jacinto,  boarded  this  ves- 
sel, and  arrested  the  commissioners,  who  were 
confined  in  Fort  Warren,  Boston  harbor.  But 
as  their  capture  was  informal,  they  were  re- 
leased on  the  reclamation  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  on  Jan.  2,  1862,  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Slidell  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
through  the  banker  Erlanger  (who  became  his 
son-in-law)  he  secured  some  aid  in  money  and 
ships  for  the  confederates,  and  after  the  dose 
of  the  war  settled  in  London. 

SLIGOi  L  A  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Connaught,  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  border- 
ing on  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean;  area,  721  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
116,811.  Thechief  towns  are  Sligo,  Dromore, 
and  Tobercurry.  The  coast  line  is  generally 
ra^ed,  and  is  deeply  indented  by  the  bays 
of  Sligo  and  Eillala.  SJigo  bay  is  about  6  m. 
wide  at  the  mouth,  and  extends  inland  10  m. 
to  the  town  of  Sligo.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Sligo,  Moy,  Arrow,  Awinmore,  and  Easky. 
Loagh  Gill,  the  chief  lake,  is  abont  6  m.  long 
and  11  broad,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  bean- 
ty  of  Its  scenery.  A  great  deal  of  the  surface 
is  mountainous  or  boggy.  Iron  ore  is  found, 
and  copper  and  lead  mines  were  formerly 
worked.  Coarse  woollens  are  manufactured. 
There  are  many  remains  of  antiquity.  II.  A 
town,  capital  of  the  county,  at  the  head  of  an 
arm  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  107  m.  N. 
W.  of  Dublin;  pop.  in  1871,  9,340.  It  has 
eonsiderable  commerce,  but  vessels  drawing 
more  than  18  ft.  are  obliged  to  anchor  a  mile 
below  the  town.  In  1870  Sligo  was  disfran- 
chised as  a  parliamentary  borough. 

8U>1IIE^  Sir  Hans,  a  British  naturalist,  bom 
at  Eillyleagh,  connty  Down,  Ireland,  April  16, 
1660,  died  in  Chelsea,  near  London,  Jan.  11, 
1758.  He  stadied  medicine,  natural  history, 
and  chemistry  in  London,  where  he  became 


acquainted  with  Ray  and  Boyle.  After  a  tonr 
on  the  continent,  he  settled  in  1684  in  London, 
and  was  soon  after  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society.  In  1687  he  accompanied  the 
dnke  of  Albemarle  to  Jamaica  in  the  capacity ' 
of  physician,  and  daring  a  residence  of  15 
months  made  large  collecdons  of  natural  cu- 
riosities, particularly  of  plants.  Returning  to 
London,  he  was  chosen  physician  of  Christ's 
hospital  in  1694,  a  post  which  he  filled  for  86 
years.  Being  shortly  before  this  time  elected 
secretary  of  the  royal  society,  he  revived  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions,"  and  until  1712 
was  editor  of  the  work.  Meanwhile  he  had 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  comprehensive  cabinet 
of  curiosities,  which  it  became  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  his  life  to  enrich  and  enlarge,  and 
which  in  1702  received  a  very  considerable 
augmentation  by  the  bequest  of  the  collection 
of  William  Oourten.  In  1716  he  was  created 
a  baronet,  and  was  appointed  physician  general 
to  the  army,  which  office  he  held  till  1727, 
when  he  became  physician  in  ordinary  to  the 
king.  In  1719  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
coUege  of  physicians,  and  in  1727  president 
of  the  royal  society.  In  1741  be  removed  his 
library  and  collections  to  an  estate  in  Chel- 
sea, purchased  in  1720,  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  retirement.  His  collections, 
amounting  to  200  volumes  of  dried  plants  and 
over  80,000  other  specimens  of  natural  history, 
besides  a  library  of  60,000  volumes  and  8,566 
manuscripts,  were  by  the  direction  of  his  will 
offered  to  the  nation  for  £20,000,  less  than  a 
quarter  of  their  real  value.  The  legacy  was 
accepted  by  parliament,  and  in  its  purchase 
originated  the  British  museum.  Among  many 
important  benevolent  schemes  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  establishment  of  a  dispensary 
for  providing  the  poor  with  medical  services 
and  medicines,  and  of  the  foundling  hospital. 
He  also  presented  the  apothecaries'  company 
with  the  freehold  of  their  botanic  garden, 
which  formed  part  of  his  estate  at  Chelsea. 
His  writings  comprise  "  The  Natural  History 
of  Jamaica  "  (2  vols.  foL,  1707-'25),  a  Latin 
catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Jamaica,  a  treatise 
on  sore  eyes  (once  highly  esteemed),  and 
contribations  to  the  "  PhUosophical  Trans- 
actions." He  aided  in  the  introduction  of  the 
nse  of  Peruvian  bark  and  other  new  remedies, 
and  gave  a  considerable  impulse  to  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  by  performing  that  opera- 
tion on  several  of  the  royal  family. 

SIX>E  (A.  8.  tla),  a  wild  plum,  prunvt  tpino- 
ta,  native  in  Europe  and  Russian  and  central 
Asia,  and  sparingly  naturalized  in  the  New 
England  and  some  others  of  the  older  states. 
It  is  a  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  its  smaller 
branches  ending  in  sharp  thorns,  which,  with 
the  blackish  color  of  the  bark,  give  it  the  name 
of  blackthorn  by  which  it  is  frequently  called 
in  England;  the  leaves  are  ovate  or  oblong; 
the  small,  white  flowers  are  succeeded  by  a 
small,  globular,  black  fruit,  with  a  fine  bloom ; 
stone  turgid;  pulp  greenish  and  astringent. 
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As  stated  under  Plttk,  this  i»  thonght  to  be 
the  original  of  all  the  cultivated  European  va- 
rieties of  that  fruit.  The  sloe  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  hedge  plant  in  Europe,  and  is  planted 


Sloe  or  Blacktbom  (Pminu  conunnsls). 

around  trees  in  parks  to  protect  them  while 
young  from  injury  by  animals;  it  is  sometimes 
seen  in  this  country  in  collections  of  shrubs, 
its  chief  merit  as  an  ornament  being  its  early 
flo  vering.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  and  dark- 
oolored,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  used  for 
handles  to  tools,  flails,  teeth  to  rakes,  and  the 
like;  upright  shoots  make  favorite  walking 
sticks.  The  leaves  when  dried  are  regarded 
as  more  like  tea  than  any  other  substitute; 
they  were  at  one  time  largely  collected  for  the 
adulteration  of  tea  in  England,  but  this  is  now 
forbidden  under  a  heavy  penalty.  The  fruit 
when  mellowed  by  frost  is  eaten  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  and  is  made  into  a  conserve;  its 
expressed  juice  is  used  in  Germany  to  mark 
clothing,  it  being  nearly  indelible,  and  in  Eng- 
land it  forms  the  basis  of  "  British  port." 

SLOTH,  the  name  of  the  edentate  mammals 
of  the  family  tardigrada  (111.)  and  genus  hrady- 
piu  (Linn.) ;  both  the  family  and  generic  names 
are  derived  from  the  extreme  slowness  of  the 
gait;  it  ia  le  paretteux  of  the  French.  The 
^nll  is  small,  rounded,  flat,  and  truncated  in 
front;  the  jaws  very  short  and  the  face  very 
little  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the  crani- 
um; uie  malar  bone  gives  off  a  zygomatic  pro- 
cess which  runs  backward  and  passes  above 
the  coiTe8i>onding  one  of  the  temporal  bone 
without  tonching  it,  a  second  process  descend- 
ing oatside  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  very  strong. 
The  fore  legs  are  much  longer  than  the  hind, 
and  all  the  toes  end  in  long  curved  claws,  chan- 
nelled underneath,  the  bones  firmly  united 
together  and  the  claws  naturally  turned  in 
against  the  soles;  the  fore  feet  have  either 
three  or  two  toeis,  and  the  hind  feet  three 
toes;  the  latter  are  articulated  obliquely  on 
tite  leg,  BO  that  only  the  exterior  edge  touches 
the  ground,  of  course  making  progression  on 
a  level  sarfaoe  very  awkward;  the  pelvis  is  so 


I  wide  and  the  thighs  so  laterally  directed  that 
the  knees  cannot  be  brought  together.  The 
ears  are  Tery  short,  and  concealed  under  the 
hair,  which  is  dry,  harsh,  and  coarse.  The 
axillary  and  iliac  arteries,  instead  of  pursuing 
their  usual  course  down  the  limbs  as  single 
vessels,  suddenly  subdivide  into  from  40  to  60 
small  trunks  of  equal  size,  freely  anastomosing 
with  each  other,  looking  somewhat  like  a  mass 
of  varicose  veius,  and  distributed  chiefly  to  the 
muscles;  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  by  pres- 
sure on  a  single  trunk  is  thus  prevented,  and 
its  retardation  permits  slow  and  long  continued 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
legs.  The  stomach  is  divided  into  four  cavi- 
ties without  folds,  tho  intestine  is  short,  and 
the  cscum  absent ;  the  mammsa  are  two,  and 
pectoral ;  there  is  a  common  cloaca,  as  in 
birds,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  urine  and  feeces. 
The  dental  formula  is  J:|,  the  teeth  being 
simple,  separated,  nearly  cylindrical,  without 
roots,  with  an  undivided  hollow  base  contin- 
ually growing  as  they  are  worn  by  use,  and 
composed  of  dentine  and  cement  without  en- 
amel ;  there  are  no  incisors ;  the  anterior  mo- 
lars are  very  small  in  the  three-toed  sloth,  but 
in  the  two-toed  are  long,  pointed,  resembling 
canines,  and  the  lower  placed  behind  the  up- 
per. The  tail  is  very  short,  or  absent.  The 
sloths  were  considered  by  the  early  naturalists 
as  imperfect  and  deformed  creatures ;  but  in 
the  trees,  their  natural  home,  their  peculiari- 
ties of  structure  are  as  admirably  adapted  for 
their  convenience  and  enjoyment  as  in  any 
other  animal ;  the  fore  limbs  have  great  free- 
dom of  motion,  and  all  are  so  constructed  that 
by  means  of  the  claws  they  suspend  them- 
selves to  the  branches  and  hang  for  a  long  time, 
and  even  sleep,  back  downward.  They  are 
rarely  seen  on  tne  ground,  for  the  reason  that 
they  can  pass  from  one  tree  to  another  by  the 
interlocking  branches  for  miles  in  the  thick 
forests  of  South  America,  which  they  inhabit 
from  Guiana  to  Paraguay,  some  species  extend- 
ing to  Peru,  and  according  to  some  authors 
into  Central  America.  They  are  rarely  more 
than  2  ft.  long,  and  their  hair  resembles  in 
color  the  bark  of  the  trees  upon  which  they 
live ;  the  food  is  entirely  vegetable,  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  trees.  They  have  one  young  one 
at  a  time,  which  clings  to  the  mother's  back, 
hiding  among  the  hair ;  the  native  name  is  ai, 
from  their  feeble  plaintive -cry;  they  are  re- 
markably tenacious  of  life,  and  apparently  un- 
conscious of  pain. — Linneeus  gave  the  name  of 
B.  tridactylut  to  a  three-toed  sloth,  under  the 
impression  that  there  was  only  one  species 
thus  characterized,  whereas  Wagner  describes 
several  in  the  AreMv  fur  Nattirgetehichte  for 
1860.  The  animal  referred  to  by  Linnssus  is 
grayish,  with  the  body  H  in.  long,  the  head 
about  8,  the  tail  1,  the  fore  limb  11,  the  hind 
6,  and  the  daws  2  to  2i ;  it  has  9  cervical  ver- 
tebra, and  14  ribs  on  each  side,  of  which  9  are 
true ;  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  rudimen- 
tary and  hidden  under  the  skin ;  there  is  a  ru- 
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dimentary  clavicle  attached  to  the  acromion; 
the  hair  is  reversed  on  the  forearm.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  it  can  take  only  60  steps  a 
day,  consuming  a  month  in  traversing  a  nule ; 


Three-toed  Sloth  (Bradypus  trldactyliu). 

if  hj  chance  it  ascends  a  tree  too  remote  from 
another  to  admit  of  a  passage  across,  the  na- 
tives say  that  it  rolls  itself  in  a  ball  and  drops 
to  the  ground,  and  the  thick  wiry  hair  would 
render  Such  a  fall  comparatively  harmless ;  from 
its  habits  it  can  rarely  if  ever  drink;  its  flesh 
and  skin  are  useless ;  in  captivity  it  is  exceed- 
ingly stupid  and  uninteresting.  The  unan  or 
two-toed  sloth  (B.  didactylxu,  Linn. ;  genus 


Dnau  or  Two-toed  Sloth  (Bndjrpna  dldtctyloa). 

ehohxput,  lUlg.)  is  mixed  brown  and  white, 
paler  below ;  it  is  about  2  ft.  long,  with,  ac- 
cording to  Daubenton,  23  ribs  on  each  side,  of 
which  12  are  true;  the  clavicles  are  complete, 
and  the  tail  is  wanting:  it  has  a  longer  muzzle 
apd  shorter  fore  legs  than  the  three-toed  spe- 
cies, and  is  more  active,  especially  at  night; 
it  inhabits  the  same  region,  and  is  sometimes 
eaten  by  Indians  and  negroes. — For  the  fossil 
edentates,  see  Meoalontx,  MBaATHBRiuH,  and 
Mtlodon;  for  anatomical  details,  see  Cox- 
PARATIVB  Anatomt,  aud  Edextata. 


SL0T1K8,  a  Slavic  people,  belong^g  to  the 
western  stem  of  the  race,  and  inhabiting  chieliy 
the  moontainons  regions  of  N.  W.  Hungary 
and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Moravia.  Their 
number  is  estimated  at  nearly  8,000,000,  more 
than  two  thirds  of  whom  are  Catholics,  and 
the  remainder  Lutherans.  They  are  of  medium 
stature,  have  blue  eyes,  straight  and  long  hair, 
a  yellowish  skin,  and  generally  coarse  features. 
They  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
mining.  Numbers  of  them  spend  thdir  lives 
wanderiag  through  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, sellmg  linen,  mouse  traps,  and  other 
articles  of  wire  work.  The  language  of  the 
Slovaks  is  a  sub-dialect  of  the  Bohemian  or 
Czech,  which  latter  is  generally  used  by  them 
as  a  literary  medium,  as  by  KoUar,  Schafarik, 
Holly,  and  other  writers,  and  is  also  the  lan- 
guage of  their  church  services. — ^The  Slovaks 
occupied  their  present  abodes  early  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  in  the  9th  century  they  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Moravian  empire  until  its 
destruction  by  the  Magyars. 

8LOTEN8,  or  StoTcntzL    See  Winds. 

8UJti  {Umax,  Lam.),  a  genus  of  mollnsk,  be- 
longing to  the  air-breathing  gasteropoda.  The 
form  is  elongated,  tapering,  snail-like,  the  head 
having  two  long  and  two  short  tentacles  which 
can  be  extended  aud  drawn  in  like  the  finger 
of  a  glove  by  being  turned  inside  and  out ;  the 
naked  body  is  covered  anteriorly  by  a  cori- 
aceous mantle,  under  which  is  tiie  branoliial 
cavity,  the  respiratory  orifice  and  vent  open- 
ing on  the  right  side  of  it,  and  the  generative 
omce  beneath  the  right  tentacles;  the  man- 
tle in  some  contains  a  calcareous  grit,  and  in 
others  a  small,  thin,  nail-like  shell;  the  head 
can  be  partly  drawn  under  the  mantle ;  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body  is  a  small  aperture 
whence  proceed  the  adhesive  threads  by  which 
they  let  themselves  down  from  plants  which 
they  ascend  in  search  of  food.  Their  motion 
is  proverbially  slow,  and  efiected  by  the  con- 
tractions of  the  fiat  disk  or  foot  on  the  ventral 
surface.  The  upper  jaw  is  in  the  form  of  a 
toothed  crescent,  by  which  they  gnaw  plants 
with  great  voracity ;  the  stomach  is  elongated ; 
the  skin  secretes  a  great  quantity  of  muoosity, 
which  serves  to  attach  them  to  the  surfaces  on 
which  they  creep;  the  eyes  are  small  black 
disks  at  the  end  of  the  posterior  tentacles ;  the 
sense  of  touch  is  delicate.  The  reproductive 
season  is  in  spring  and  summer;  they  are 
hermaphrodite,  and  mutually  impregnate  each 
other ;  the  eggs,  to  the  number  of  700  or  800, 
are  laid  in  moist  and  shady  places;  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  they  burrow  into  the  ground, 
where  they  hibernate ;  they  hide  under  decAV- 
ing  logs  and  stones  in  damp  places,  and  are 
seen  in  gardens  and  orchards  in  evening  and 
early  morning,  especially  after  gentle  and  warm 
showers.  They  are  found  in  the  northern 
temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
common  slug  of  New  England,  L.  tunieata 
(Gould),  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  varying  in 
color  from  dark  drab  to  blackish  brown ;  the 
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back  is  wrinkled,  and  the  upper  tentacles  gran- 
ulated and  black  at  the  tips ;  the  foot  is  very 
narrow ;  it  is  fonnd  almost  always  with  the 
isopod  cnutaceans  commonly  called  sow  bogs. 
Other  species  are  described ;  they  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  United  States,  and  by  no 
means  so  troublesome  as  in  Enrope.  The  com- 
mon European  slug,  L.  ofratU  (Linn.),  is  small 
end  unspotted,  and  very  abundant  and  destmo- 


8hig  (Umax  agntttf). 

tire ;  they  are  killed  by  solutions  of  tobacco, 
salt,  or  other  irritants,  or  by  covering  a  spot 
infested  by  them  with  ashes,  lime,  fine  sand, 
or  any  powder  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
body  and  prevents  their  walking,  or  they  may 
be  arrested  by  some  sticky  substance;  many 
are  devoured  by  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles. 
SJBQ  WWM,  the  common  name  of  the  larrsD 
of  the  sawflies,  or  the  hymenopterons  insects 
of  the  family  tenthredinida.  The  slag  worm 
described  by  Prof.  Peck  in  his  prize  essay 
(Boston,  1799),  and  called  by  him  tenthredo 
eerati  (Linn.),  has  been  placed  by  Harris  in 
the  genus  telandria  (blennoeampa).  The  fir 
is  black,  with  the  first  pair  of  legs  yellowiw 
clay-colored ;  the  body  of  the  female  is  about 
a  fifth  of  an  inch  long,  that  of  the  male  a  little 
smaller.  They  usually  appear  in  Massachusetts 
on  the  cherry  and  plum  trees  toward  the  end 
of  May,  disappearing  in  three  weeks  after  lay- 
ing their  eggs  singly  in  incisions  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaves ;  the  young  are  hatched 
in  two  weeks,  coming  out  from  Jane  6  to  July 
20,  according  to  season;  they  have  20  short 
legs,  a  pair  under  every  segment  except  the 
fourth  and  the  last,  and  are  half  an  inch  long 
when  fully  grown ;  in  form  they  resemble  small 
tadpoles,  and  are  covered  with  a  thick  slimy 
matter  which  has  given  them  the  name  of  slugs ; 
they  also  emit  a  disagreeable  odor.  They  come 
to  their  full  size  in  26  days,  casting  their  skin 
five  times,  after  which  they  enter  the  ground, 
change  to  chrysalids,  and  come  out  flies  in  16 
days ;  they  then  lay  eggs  for  a  second  brood, 
which  enter  the  ground  in  autumn,  and  appear 
as  flies  in  the  ensuing  spring,  some  remaining 
onchanged  for  a  year  longer.  They  feed  on 
leaves,  and  in  some  seasons  have  been  so  nu- 
merous as  to  strip  trees  entirely  of  their  foliage 
and  even  cause  their  destruction ;  they  are 
eaten  by  small  mammals  and  birds,  and  the 


eggs  are  destroyed  by  the  larvee  of  a  tiny  ich- 
neumon fly  (eneyrtn*).  The  trees  may  be  best 
preserved  against  their  attacks  by  showering 
them  with  a  mixture  of  whale-oil  soap  and 
water,  or  powdering  with  ashes  or  quicklime. 

MlililAlJ>  (Qer.  HcAmallcalden),  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  liesse-Nassan 
(before  1866  of  Hesse-Cassel),  84  m.  E.  K.  £. 
of  Fulda;  pop.  in  1871,  6,792.  It  mannfao- 
tures  iron,  steel,  and  salt — The  Smidcald 
league  was  concluded  here  in  1631,  by  various 
Protestant  princes  and  free  cities,  for  mutual 
defence  of  their  religious  and  political  inde- 
pendence against  Charles  V.  ana  the  Catholic 
states  of  the  empire.  It  was  limited  at  first  to 
six  years,  but  in  1685  new  members  were  ad- 
mitted at  a  second  convention  in  Smalcald,  and 
the  term  was  extended  ten  years,  with  a  reso- 
lution to  maintain  an  army  of  12,000  men. 
The  elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  the 
landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  became  tLe  leaders 
of  the  league,  whose  war  against  the  emperor 
(1646-'7)  was  terminated  by  the  victory  of  the 
latter  at  MtQilberg,  April  24,  1547.  In  1587  a 
confession  of  faith  was  drawn  up  in  several 
articles  by  Luther,  known  subsequently  as  the 
"Articles  of  Smalcald,"  which  became  one  of 
the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

SMALLPOX  (Toriola),  a  contagious  fever,  char- 
acterized by  a  pustular  eruption  having  a  de- 
pressed centre.  The  terms  tariola  and  pacee 
first  occur  in  the  Bertinian  chronicle  of  the 
date  961.  Variola  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
wtrut,  a  blotch  or  pimple,  while  pox  is  of  Sax- 
on origin  and  signifies  a  bag  or  pouch ;  the 
prefix  small  was  added  in  the  16th  century. 
The  era  commonly  assigned  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  smallpox  is  A.  D.  669 ;  it  seems 
then  to  have  begun  in  Arabia,  and  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Mecca  by  an  Abyssinian  army 
is  attributed  to  the  ravages  made  by  smallpox 
among  the  troops.  The  new  part  which  Ara- 
bia under  Mohammed  and  his  followers  was 
made  to  play  in  history  contributed  to  the 
rapid  propagation  of  the  disease  tliroughout 
the  world.  Rhazes,  an  Arabian  physician  who 
practised  at  Bagdad  about  the  beginning  of  the 
10th  century,  is  the  first  medical  author  whose 
writings  have  come  down  to  us  who  treats  ex- 
pressly of  the  disease ;  be  however  quotes  sev- 
eral of  his  predecessors,  one  of  whom  is  be- 
lieved to  have  flourished  about  the  year  of  the 
He^ra,  A.  D.  622.  Measles  and  scarlet  fever 
were  at  first  confounded  with  smallpox,  or 
considered  as  varieties  of  it;  and  this  error 
seems  to  have  prevailed  more  or  less  until 
Sydenham  finally  showed  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  them.  Boerhaave  was  the  first 
to  insist  that  contagion  is  essential  to  the  prop- 
agation of  the  disease. — The  period  of  incuba- 
tion, that  is,  the  time  that  elapses  from  the 
moment  the  patient  receives  the  contagion 
until  it  begins  to  manifest  its  effect  in  the 
initiatory  fever,  is  usually  14  days,  though  it 
sometimes  varies.  During  this  time  there  is 
usually  no  disturbance  of  tlie  ordinary  health. 
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The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  announced  bj 
chills  followed  by  fever ;  this  is  apt  to  be  at- 
tended with  pain  in  the  back,  particolarly  in 
the  loins,  ana  with  naasea  and  vomiting.  If 
the  fever  runs  high,  with  violent  pain  in  the 
back  and  much  delirium,  the  disease  commonly 
assomes  a  severe  form.  In  children  the  inva- 
sion is  often  announced  by  an  attack  of  con- 
volsions.  The  eruption  begins  to  show  itself 
on  the  third  day  of  the  fever.  As  a  rule,  it 
appears  first  on  the  face,  then  on  the  neck  and 
wrists,  then  on  the  trunk,  and  finally  on  the 
extremities.  On  the  fifth  day  the  eruption  is 
complete,  and  after  this  few  or  no  new  spots 
appear.  It  at  first  consists  of  minute  rounded 
papules  or  pimples  of  a  characteristic  solid 
consistency,  feeling  like  small  shot  beneath  the 
skin.  It  is  by  this  peculiar  solidity  of  the  spots 
that  smallpox  at  this  period  is  distinguished 
from  other  papular  eruptions.  By  the  fourth 
day  from  their  first  appearance  the  papules  are 
converted  into  vesicles  filled  with  a  thin  lymph 
and  having  a  depressed  centre,  whence  they  are 
termed  umbilicated.  The  vesicles  begin  now  to 
be  surrounded  by  an  areola,  or  circular  flush 
upon  the  skin,  which  soon  becomes  dark  crim- 
son ;  the  lymph,  at  first  colorless  and  transpa- 
rent, is  gradually  converted  into  pus,  which 
increases  in  quantity  and  distends  the  vesicles 
until  they  become  hemispherical.  About  the 
eighth  day  of  the  eruption  a  dark  spot  makes 
its  appearance  at  the  centre  of  the  pustule, 
and  gradually  dries  up  and  is  converted  into 
a  scab.  When  this  scab  falls  it  leaves  either  an 
indelible  cicatrix  or  a  purplish  red  mark  which 
fades  very  slowly,  and  which  long  exposure  to 
a  cool  atmosphere  renders  very  distinct.  In 
passing  away,  the  eruption  follows  the  course 
which  it  took  on  its  first  appearance,  the  scabs 
first  falling  from  the  face,  then  from  the  trunk, 
and  last  from  the  extremities. — When  the  pus- 
tules are  comparatively  few,  they  are  separated, 
sometimes  widely,  from  each  other,  and  the 
disease  is  t«rmed  discrete  (variola  duereta); 
when  they  are  very  numerous,  they  touch  each 
other  and  run  together,  and  then  it  is  termed 
confluent  (variola  eot^flitem) ;  and  between  the 
two  a  third  variety,  the  semi-confluent  or  co- 
herent, is  often  spoken  of.  In  the  discrete 
form  the  fever  commonly  subsides  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption,  and  when  the  pus- 
tules are  few  it  may  not  return ;  but  where 
they  are  at  all  numerous,  their  maturation  is 
commonly  attended  with  more  or  less  fever. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  on  the 
surface,  more  or  less  sore  throat  is  complained 
of;  the  fauces  and  tonsils  are  red  and  swollen, 
and  pustules  make  their  appearance  upon  them, 
upon  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  inside  of 
the  cheeks;  the  patient  at  the  same  time  is 
commonly  troubled  with  salivation.  When 
smallpox  is  confluent,  the  snbcntaneous  oeUular 
tissue  seems  involved  in  the  disease,  the  swell- 
ing is  very  great,  and  by  the  fifth  day  the 
patient  is  commonly  unable  to  open  his  eyes. 
The  eruption  on  the  face  sometimes  coalesces 


into  one  huge  sore ;  it  is  attended  with  a  tor- 
menting itching,  and  the  fever  is  of  the  ty- 
phoid kind,  the  debility  being  extreme,  and  the 
patient  restless,  sleepless,  and  often  delirious, 
while  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  feeble. 
In  such  cases  the  accompanying  inflammation 
of  the  mouth,  nasal  passages,  pharynx,  and 
larynx  adds  greatly  to  the  distress  of  the  pa- 
tient and  the  danger  of  the  disease,  sometimes 
even  producing  suffocation.  The  disease  is 
always  attended  by  a  peculiar  odor,  but  in 
confluent  cases  this  is  nauseous  and  offensive 
to  an  excessive  degree.  In  this  form  the  fever, 
which  commonly  abates  on  the  coming  out  of 
the  eruption,  is  aggravated  as  the  eruption  ap- 
proaches maturation.  The  eighth  day  of  the 
eruption  or  the  eleventh  of  the  disease  is  com- 
monly the  most  fatal  day,  while  more  patients 
die  during  the  second  week  of  the  disease  than 
either  earlier  or  later.  A  second  attack,  even 
after  free  exposure  to  the  contagion,  is  very 
rare.  Only  widely  separated  instances  have 
been  known. — When  patients  recover  from 
severe  attacks  of  smallpox,  blindness  from  an 
intercurrent  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
is  an  occasional  result,  and  before  the  general 
introduction  of  vaccination  blindness  from 
smallpox  was  common.  Besides  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  glandular  swellings  and  abscess- 
es, bed  sores,  and  phlebitis  are  occasional  com- 
plications. It  is  also  sometimes  complicated 
with  a  diseased  condition  of  the  blood,  produ- 
cing hasmorrhage  from  various  organs,  t<^eth- 
er  with  petechia.  These  cases  are  always  at- 
tended with  great  debility ;  the  accompanying 
fever  is  typhoid,  and  the  eruption  itself  does 
not  come  out  freely.  They  are  almost  invari- 
ably fatal.  Pregnancy  is  a  serious  complica- 
tion. Abortion  or  premature  delivery  with 
the  death  of  the  child  is  commonly  produced, 
but  the  mother  frequently  recovers.  Some- 
times the  child  presents  the  characteristic 
eruption  of  the  disease,  but  thb  is  rare.  StUl 
more  rarely  a  mother  whose  system  has  been 
protected  by  vaccination  or  a  previous  attack 
of  the  disease,  communicates  it,  after  exposure, 
to  the/oitiM  in  utero,  while  she  herself  escapes. 
Confluent  smallpox  is  always  dangerous,  and 
the  danger  is  aggravated  if  the  patient  be  still 
in  infancy  or  over  45  years  of  age,  or  of  a 
feeble  or  strumous  constitution. — The  mortality 
from  smallpox  is  estimated  at  one  fourth  or  one 
fifth  of  all  who  are  attacked ;  that  of  the  Lon- 
don smallpox  hospital  has  long  averaged  30  per 
cent  Like  many  other  contagions  diseases,  it 
is  subject  to  epidemic  influence,  and  when  it 
prevails  epidemically  it  seems  to  be  severer 
and  more  fatal.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  it 
is  communicated  by  a  minute  portion  of  the 
virus  being  inserted  under  the  cuticle  by  inocu- 
lation, as  it  is  termed,  the  disease  is  far  less 
violent  than  if  communicated  through  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  yet  a  second  attack  in  such  a 
case  is  as  improbable  as  in  any  other.  When 
patients  are  inoculated  the  mortality  is  rarely 
greater  than  1  in  600  or  700.    Inoculation  was 
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introduced  into  civiUzed  Eorop«  from  Oonstan- 
tinople  throngh  the  sense  and  courage  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  but  since  the  discov- 
ery of  vaccination  by  Dr.  Jenner  has  been  dis- 
continued. (See  VAConiATioH.) — ^For  a  long 
time  the  dangers  of  smallpoz  were  aggravated 
by  the  means  used  for  its  core ;  in  accordance 
vith  the  theories  of  the  time,  which  still  have 
their  influence  among  the  vulgar,  the  eruption 
was  looked  upon  as  an  effort  made  by  nature 
to  free  the  system  of  morbid  matter ;  tiie  more 
abundant  it  was,  the  better  for  the  patient. 
The  eruption  was  accordingly  encouraged  by 
warm  drinks  and  a  heated  atmosphere.  Syden- 
ham was  the  first  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of 
free  ventilation  and  a  cooling  regimen.  Mild 
oases  require  little  except  attention  to  hygienic 
meaanres;  the  disease  is  attended  with  little 
danger,  and  should  run  its  course  uninilnenced 
by  art.  When  it  is  severe,  attention  should  be 
early  directed  to  supporting  the  strength  of 
the  patient.  The  diet  should  be  as  nutritious 
as  he  can  bear,  and,  when  indicated  by  the 
poise,  wine  and  stimulants  should  be  freely 
administered.  The  troublesome  itching,  which 
canaes  great  suffering,  may  be  alleviated  by 
the  application  of  sweet  oil,  cold  cream,  or 
lard ;  opiates  may  be  useful  to  procure  sleep, 
and  the  bowels  should  be  occasionally  moved 
by  mild  laxatives  or  enemata. 

SUBT,  <%iMaiAer,  an  English  author,  bom 
at  Sbipbome,  Kent,  April  11,  1732,  died  in 
the  king's  bench  prison,  London,  May  18, 1770. 
He  was  edncated  at  Cambridge,  and  elected  a 
fellow  of  Pembroke  hall  in  1746,  and  gained 
the  Seatonian  prize  for  poems  on  the  Supreme 
Being  for  five  years  consecutively.  In  1768 
he  married,  removed  to  London,  and  support- 
ed himself  by  writing.  Through  intemperance 
and  extreme  poverty  he  lost  his  reason,  and 
was  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  for  two 
years.  He  made  a  prose  translation  of  Hor- 
ace, and  metrical  versions  of  Horace  and  Fhce- 
dms,  and  of  the  Psalms.  Among  his  other 
works  is  "  The  Hilliad,  an  Epic  Poem,"  a  satire 
on  Sir  John  Hill,  who  had  criticised  him.  In 
1752  he  published  a  collection  of  his  poems. 
A  posthumous  edition  appeared  in  1791  with 
a  memoir  (2  vols.  12mo).  His  Horace  has  had 
several  editions  in  the  present  century. 

SMiKIWEBDt    See  PoLTooNUM. 

UEUIM,  Jabn,  an'  English  civil  engineer, 
bom  at  Ansthorpe,  near  Leeds,  May  28,  1724, 
died  there,  Oct  28,  1792.  Before  he  reached 
his  15th  year  he  had  made  mechanical  inven- 
tions and  discoveries.  He  began  to  study  law, 
bat  in  1750  took  up  the  business  of  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  maker,  and  in  1761  invented 
a  machine  for  measuring  a  ship's  way  at  sea. 
He  made  valuable  improvements  in  hydrauKo 
machinery,  and  in  1769  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject  before  the  royal  society,  for  which  he 
received  the  Copley  gold  medal.  The  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse  being  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1766,  Smeaton  rebuilt  it.  (See  LioBTHorsz.) 
He  afterward  bnilt  canals  and  locks  on  the 
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Derwentwater  estate,  constructed  the  great 
canal  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  improved 
the  Calder  navigation,  supplied  Greenwich  and 
Deptford  with  water,  erected  the  Spurn  light- 
house, preserved  the  old  London  bridge,  and 
erected  several  bridges  in  Scotland.  About 
1788  he  withdrew  from  business.  He  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  the  Eddystone  lighthouse 
(1791),  and  his  professional  reports  were  pub- 
hahed  by  the  institution  of  civil  engineers  (8 
vols.  4to,  1812-'14).— See  Smiles's  "Lives  »f 
the  Engineers." 

SHEUi,  the  special  sense  by  which  we  take 
cognizance  of  the  odoriferous  qualities  of  for- 
eign bodies.  The  main  peculiarity  of  this  sense 
is  that  it  gives  us  intelligence  of  the  physical 
properties  of  substances  in  a  gaseous  or  vapor- 
ous condition.  An  odoriferous  body  gives  off 
emanations  which  diffuse  themselves  through 
the  atmosphere,  and  we  thus  perceive  its  ex- 
istence at  a  distance  and  when  it  may  be  con- 
cealed from  sight.  The  actual  quantity  of 
vaporous  material  necessary  for  making  an 
impression  upon  the  olfactory  organ  is  very 
small ;  and  a  substance  like,  musk  or  attar  of 
roses  may  fill  an  entire  apartment  or  even  a 
house  for  days  or  weeks  with  its  peculiar 
odor,  readily  perceptible  by  all  the  occu- 
pants, without  suffering  any  appredable  loss 
of  weight. — The  organ  of  smell  is  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  pas- 
sages, supplied  by  the  filaments  of  the  olfac- 
tory or  first  pair  of  cranial  nerves.  These 
nerves  are  endowed  with  the  special  sense  of 
smell,  but  are  destitute  of  ordinary  or  general 
sensibility.  Thus  they  can  perceive  the  odors 
of  foreign  snbstanoes,  but  not  the  physical 
contact  ot  a  solid  body.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  nasal  passages  is  sup- 
plied by  filaments  from  the  fifth  pair  of  cranial 
nerves,  which  are  nerves  of  general  sensibility, 
but  not  susceptible  to  the  impression  of  odors. 
Not  all  v^)ors  are  odoriferous ;  some  are 
simply  irritating  or  stimulating  to  the  mncons 
membrane.  The  odors  proper  are  generally 
of  an  organic  origin,  snch  as  those  of  musk, 
asafoetida,  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  plants, 
and  the  exhalations  of  living  or  decomposing 
animal  bodies.  Other  gaseous  emanations  are 
rimply  irritating,  like  those  of  ammonia,  chlo- 
rine, and  acetic  acid.  Sometimes  the  two  kinds 
of  exhalations  are  mingled ;  thus  pure  alcohol 
is  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  odor,  but  in 
cologne  water  we  have  the  stimulating  prop- 
erties of  the  alcohol,  mingled  with  odoriferous 
ingredients  of  a  vegetable  origin.  Ammonia 
is  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  irritating 
to  the  Skin  when  brought  in  contact  with  it ; 
but  the  skin  is  incapable  of  perceiving  a  true 
odor.  The  dissemination  of  odors  is  favored 
by  the  movement  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
when  a  disagreeable  or  noxious  odor  is  con- 
tained in  the  air  of  an  apartment,  a  free  ven- 
tilation is  the  readiest  method  of  expelling  it. 
When  we  wish  to  perceive  more  distinctly  a 
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taint  or  &  delicate  odor,  we  direct  the  air  forci- 
bly upward,  by  a  pecaliar  inspiratory  effort  of 
the  nostrils,  through  the  superior  part  of  the 
nasal  passages.  This  movement  is  especially 
observable  in  many  of  the  inferior  animals,  in 
whom  the  sense  of  smell  is  remarkably  aonte, 
and  the  olfactory  mucons  membrane  nnusually 
extensive  and  sensible.  The  dog,  for  instance, 
will  not  only  distinguish  different  kinds  of  ani- 
mals by  their  odor,  but  will  recognize  different 
individuals  of  the  human  species,  or  particular 
articles  of  dress  belonging  to  them.  He  will 
even  follow  the  track  of  wild  game  by  the 
minute  quantity  of  animal  odor  left  by  their 
footsteps  upon  the  grass  or  dried  leaves. — The 
sense  of  smell,  like  the  other  senses,  becomes 
habituated  to  particular  impressions  when  long 
continued;  even  disagreeable  odors  gradually 
lose  in  this  way  their  offensiveness,  and  we 
become  after  a  time  more  or  less  insensible  to 
their  presence.  A  disagreeable  odor  is  not 
invariably  injurious  in  itself ;  but  it  is  almost 
always  the  indication  or  accompaniment  of  a 
gaseous  emanation  which  is  in  reality  noxious, 
or  will  become  so  if  allowed  to  accumulate. 
The  offensive  odor  is  a  warning  to  the  senses 
that  the  atmosphere  is  no  longer  pure  and 
should  be  renovated ;  and  if  this  warning  be 
neglected,  it  at  last  ceases  to  make  itself  felt, 
and  the  exhalations  may  then  imperceptibly 
increase  until  they  produce  serious  injury. 

SMELT,  a  soft-rayed  fish  of  the  salmon  fam- 
ily, and  genus  otmerut  (Artedi).  The  body  is 
elongated  and  covered  with  small  scales ;  there 
are  two  dorsals,  the  first  with  rays  and  the 
second  adipose  and  rayless ;  ventrals  under 
the  anterior  rays  of  dorsal ;  teeth  on  the  jaws 
and  tongue  very  long,  and  on  the  premaxilla- 
ries  small  and  hooked;  ^11  openings  wide;  air 
bladder  silvery  within.  The  common  Amer- 
ican smelt  {0.  virideteeni,  Les.)  is  about  10 
in.  long ;  the  upper  parts  with  the  dorsal  and 
caudal  fins  are  yellowish  green  with  coppery 
reflections,  with  very  minute  black  dots ;  sides 
silvery  white ;  abdomen  and  lower  fins  milky 
white;  gill  covers  golden.    It  is  found  from 


Ameriou  Smelt  (Osmanu  Tirldeteoni). 

New  York  to  Labrador,  going  up  rivers  in 
early  spring  and  returning  to  the  sea  late  in 
antnnm,  at  which  times  immense  quantities 
are  taken  by  hook  and  nets ;  the  fiavor  is  very 
delicate.  They  bear  transfer  from  salt  into 
fresh  water,  and  have  become  permanent  resi- 
dents in  Champlain,  Squam,  and  Winnipiseogee 
lakes,  and  in  Jamaica  pond  near  Boston ;  these 
are  smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  marine 
smelt.      The  European  smelt  {0.  eperlanus, 


Art.)  is  from  7  to  9  in.  long,  lighter  colored 
above,  with  thicker  body  and  narrower  head. 
They  are  found  in  all  the  rivers  opening  into 
northern  seas;  they  are  the  tperlaTu  of  the 
French  and  the  spirling  or  sparling  of  the 
English ;  when  recently  taken  from  the  water, 
they  have  a  sweetish,  not  disagreeable,  and 
cucumber-like  odor,  from  which  the  generic 
and  the  common  names  are  derived.  Smelts 
eat  small  fish,  crustaceans,  and  mollnsks. 

SlKLTINCit  See  Ooppeb  Smsltiko,  Ibon 
MANTTPAornEE,  Leas,  and  Silveb. 

SUET,  Peter  Joha  it,  an  American  mission- 
ary, born  in  Dendermonde,  Belgium,  Dec.  31, 
1801,  died  in  St.  Louis,  May  23,  1873.  He 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  August,  1821,  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Whitemarsh,  Md., 
went  to  Missouri  in  1828,  and  aided  in  found- 
ing the  university  of  St.  Louis,  in  which  he 
labored  till  1838,  when  he  was  sent  to  found  a 
mission  among  the  Pottawattamies.  His  suc- 
cess caused  him  to  be  sent  to  the  Flatheads 
in  1840,  and  to  the  Blaokfeet  soon  afterward. 
He  then  planned  a  regular  system  of  mission- 
ary establishments,  which  were  taken  charge 
of  by  his  brother  Jesuits,  reserving  to  himsdf 
a  general  superintendence  over  them  and  the 
duty  of  providing  funds  for  their  support.  He 
published  several  papers  in  the  United  States 
and  in,  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
public  interest  in  favor  of  these  missions,  re- 
peatedly visited  Belgium  and  other  Catholic 
countries  to  collect  alms  and  obtmn  misaon- 
aries,  and  established  several  new  missionary 
centres  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
During  a  last  voyage  undertaken  for  the  mis- 
sions he  sustained  injuries  which  resulted  in 
his  death.  His  principal  works  are :  "  Letters 
and  Sketches,  and  Residence  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains"  (Philadelphia,  1843);  "Oregon 
Missions,  and  Travels  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains '.'  (New  York,  1847) ;  "  Western  Missions 
and  Missionaries  "  and  "  New  Indian  Sketch- 
es" (New  York,  1863);  and  ReUen  tu  den 
Feltengebirgen  und  ein  Jahr  unter  den  toil- 
den  Indianerstammen  dee  Oregon- Gebietei  (St. 
Louis,  1865). 

SHEW  (mergellut  alhellut,  Selby),  a  web- 
footed  bird  differing  from  the  typical  mer- 
gansers, to  which  subfamily  it  belongs,  in  hav- 
ing the  bill  much  shorter  than  the  head  and 
elevated  at  the  base,  and  the  mandibles  with 
short  and  closely  set  lamellee.  It  is  about  17i 
in.  long  and  27  in.  in  alar  extent ;  the  general 
color  is  white,  whence  its  common  name  of 
white  nun ;  around  the  eyes,  a  patch  on  each 
side  of  the  nape,  semi-collar  on  each  side  of 
lower  neck,  middle  of  back,  tail,  and  wings 
black ;  scapulars,  middle  wing  coverts,  tertials, 
and  secondary  tips  white ;  in  the  female  the 
head  is  reddish  brown.  It  is  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  old  world,  in  winter 
coming  down  to  central  Europe,  frequenting 
the  sea  coast,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  it  is  an  expert 
swimmer  and  diver,  and  feeds  on  fish  and 
crustaceans ;  the  nest  is  made  near  the  water, 
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and  the  eggs  are  8  to  12 ;  like  other  merganaerB 
it  hybridizes  with  the  dncks,  eapedAlIj  with 
the  genas  elangula  (Flem.).     It  is  generally 


Smew  (Metsclliu  iQwIiu). 

believed  to  be  accidental  in  America,  only  a 
rangle  female  specimen  having  been  obtained 
by  Andnbon,  near  New  Orleans. 

mnOT,  or  SHjtart,  Jata,  a  Scottish  painter, 
bom  in  Edinburgh  abont  1684,  died  m  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  in  1751.  He  stadied  in  Italy  for 
three  years,  and  attained  a  respectable  stand- 
ing as  a  portrait  painter  in  London.  In  1728 
he  accompanied  Dean  Berkeley  to  America, 
after  whose  retnm  he  settled  in  Boston.  He 
painted  most  of  the  contemporary  worthies  of 
New  England  and  New  York.  His  most  cele- 
brated picture  is  a  large  portrait  piece  repre- 
senting Berkeley  and  several  members  of  his 
family,  together  with  the  artist  himself,  on 
their  first  landing  in  America.  It  is  now  in 
the  poaeession  of  Yale  college. 

SULAX,  a  genns  of  endogenons,  mostly 
ahmbby,  often  prickly  plants,  which  climb  by 
tendrils.  They  are  abundant  in  warm  cli- 
mates, and  are  represented  in  the  Atlantic 
states  by  several  species,  some  of  which  are 
popularly  known  as  greenbrier,  catbrier,  or 
brier.  The  genns  is  the  only  one  in  the  flora 
of  the  northernmost  states  which  affords  an 
example  of  a  woody  endo^oos  stem;  the 
general  aspect  of  the  plants  is  that  of  the  exo- 
gena,  as  their  leaves  are  netted-veined,  while 
in  the  great  majority  of  endogens  they  are 
parallel-veined ;  the  petioles  are  furnished  with 
a  tendril  upon  each  side.  The  flowers,  in  ax- 
illary nmbela,  are  small,  dioecious,  with  the 
greenish  or  yellowish  regular  perianth  in  six 
parts ;  the  sterile  flower  has  six  stamens ;  the 
fertile  has  a  free  ovary  of  three  or  more  cells 
and  as  many  thick  and  spreading  stigmas; 
fruit  a  small  berry  with  one  to  three  seeds. 
The  best  known  species  is  the  common  green- 
brier  (milax  rotvndifolia),  which  extends  from 
Oanada  through  the  southern  states;  it  often 
forms,  by  spreading  over  the  shrubs  and  trees, 
impenetrable  thickets,  its  stems  extending  from 
one  tree  to  another  for  SO  or  40  ft.,  and  very- 
slender  and  strong;  the  smooth  leaves  are 
nearly  orbicular,  often  broader  than  long,  and 


somewhat  heart-shaped  at  baae,  of  a  pleaaing 
soft  green  color,  which  turns  to  deep  yellow 
in  autumn,  and  later  to  a  rusty  brown,  though 
in  the  southern  states  they  are  nearly  ever- 
green ;  the  small  clusters  of  berries  are  black, 
with  a  bloom,  and  have  a  tempting  appear- 
ance, but  are  very  nauseous  to  the  taste.  The 
Slant  is  variable,  and  forms  of  it  have  been 
escribed  as  distinct  species.  It  is  a  handsome 
ornamental  climber,  which  has  received  no 
attention  because  it  is  common.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  other  species,  from  New  Jer- 
sey southward,  with  variously  shaped  leaves, 
some  of  them  evergreen,  and  differing  in  their 
fruit  clusters.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  popularly  known  in  the  southern  states  as 
China  brier  {S.  pteudo- China),  which  extends 
northward  to  New  Jersey ;  its  stems,  especially 
near  the  base,  have  weak  blackish  prickles; 
the  leaves  are  ovate  heart-shaped,  often  with 
a  fringe  of  rough  hairs  on  the  margins  and  a 


OraenMer  (Bmilu  rolmidUUl*). 

slender  point  The  young  and  tender  shoots 
of  this  are  eaten  as  asparagus;  the  mature 
stems  have  a  reputation  as  an  alterative ;  the 
rootstocks,  which  are  tuberous,  brownish  red, 
and  sometimes  as  large  as  the  two  fists,  con- 
tain considerable  starch,  which  the  Beminoles 
formerly  used  in  times  of  scarcity,  both  by 
separating  the  starch  and  by  cooking  the  whole 
root ;  a  kind  of  beer  has  been  made  from  them, 
with  molasses,  parched  com,  and  sassafras: 
the  root  is  light,  porous,  easily  worked,  and 
is  largely  used  for  tobacco  pipes.  A  few  spe- 
cies ore  herbaceous,  the  most  common  being 
the  variable  8.  herhacea,  1  to  6  ft.  high,  with 
mostly  heart-shaped  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  in 
large  umbels,  upon  stalks  8  to  8  in.  long,  the 
fertile  ones  succeeded  by  a  showy,  nearly  glob- 
ular cluster  of  berries.  This  is  sometimes  a 
troublesome  weed  in  pastures ;  when  in  bloom 
its  presence  is  readily  detected  from  the  odor 
of  its  flowers,  which  has  given  the  plant  the 
well  merited  name  of  carrion  flower.     Two 
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other  species  belong  to  this  section,  which  Tor- 
res at  one  time  regarded  as  a  distinct  genus, 
to  which  he  gave  the  i4>propriate  name  of 
eoprotmanthiu.  Nearly  200  species  of  smilax 
are  enumerated  as  growing  in  varioos  parts  of 
the  world,  but,  judging  from  the  confusion  of 
names  existing  among  our  own,  the  number 
of  real  species  la  much  less.  The  most  impor- 
tant exotic  species  are  those  which  furnish  the 
drug  sarsaparilla.  (See  Sabsapasiixa.)  An- 
other medicinal  product  is  the  China  root,  the 
rhizome  of  S.  China  and  several  other  east- 
em  species,  which,  under  the  name  of  radix 
China,  came  into  use  about  A.  D.  1686  as  a 
remedy  for  syphilis,  gout,  and  rheumatism;  it 
is  now  little  used  except  in  the  East.  The 
fredi  rootstocks  of  this  and  other  speoies 
are  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  Ohinese. — Under 
the  name  of  smUax  florists  cultivate  in  green- 
houses large  quantities  of  myrsiphyllum  a*pa- 
ragoidet,  a  liliaceous  plant  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  closely 
allied  to  asparagus; 
it  has  small  tuberous 
roots,  and  very  slen- 
der, strong,  branching 
stems,  which  climb  by 
twining  to  the  height 
of  20  ft.  or  more; 
its  "proper  leaves  are 
minute  scales,  from 
the  axils  of  which,  as 
in  asparagus,  appear 
small  branches,  to 
modified  that  they 
look  like  true  leaves, 
the  functions  of  which 
they  perform ;  the 
flowers  are  small, 
whitish,  and  incon- 
spicuous, and  are  fol- 
lowed by  green  ber- 
ries about  the  size  of 
those  of  asparagus.  It 
is  raised  from  seeds, 
the  roots  being  kept  from  year  to  year.  This 
plant  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  popular 
of  all  greens  used  for  decorations,  as  it  does 
not  readily  fade,  and  its  thread-like  stems  al- 
low it  to  be  used  in  the  most  delicate  work. 
It  is  a  very  useful  window  plant  if  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  room  is  not  excessively  dry. 

SHILES,  Suiid,  a  British  author,  born  at 
Haddington,  Scotland,  in  1816.  After  practis- 
ing as  a  surgeon  for  some  time  at  Leieds,  he 
became  editor  of  the  Leeds  "  Times  "  in  1845, 
secretary  of  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  railway,  and 
in  1853  secretary  of  the  Southeastern  railway, 
from  which  post  he  retired  in  1866.  He  has 
pablished  "  rhysioal  Education,  or  Nature  of 
Children  "  (Edinburgh,  1837)  ;  "  History  of 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  People  under  the  Gov- 
ernment of  England"  (London,  1844);  "Life 
of  George  Stephenson"  (1857);  "Self-Help, 
with  ninstrations  of  Character  and  Conduct " 
(1859);  "Brief  Biographies"  (Boston,  1860); 


SmlUz  Tine  (MyntphjrUam 
upara^ldes). 


"Workmen's  Earnings,  Strikes,  and  Savings" 
(London,  1861) ;  "  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  with 
an  Account  of  their  Principal  Works  "  (4  vols. 
8vo,  1861-'5;  new  ed.,  5  vols.,  1875),  incln- 
ding  that  of  Stephenson ;  "  Industrial  Biogra- 
phy" (1868);  "The  Huguenots,  their  Settle- 
ments, Churches,  and  Industries  in  England 
and  Ireland"  (1867);  "Character,"  a  com- 
panion volume  to  "Self-Help"  (1871);  "The 
Huguenots  in  France,  after  the  Bevocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes"  (1874);  and  "Thrift" 
(1876).  Most  of  his  works  have  passed  throngh 
several  editions  in  England  and  America. 

8URKK  L  Sir  Bekert,  an  English  architect, 
bom  in  London  in  1780,  died  at  Cheltenham, 
April  18,  1867.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Robert  Smirke,  a  popular  genre  painter.  After 
a  tour  throngh  Germany  and  southern  Europe, 
he  settled  in  London  in  1806  as  an  architect. 
He  brought  himself  early  into  notice  by  his 
design  for  Oovent  Garden  theatre  (1808-'9), 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  March,  1866. 
Subsequently  he  was  employed  in  designing 
many  public  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  the 
most  considerable  being  the  mint,  a  Grecian 
Doric  edifice  erected  in  1811 ;  the  post  office 
(1828-'9);  the  coDege  of  physicians;  King's 
college,  as  the  eastern  wing  of  Somerset 
house  (1881) ;  and  the  Bri^b  masenm  (1828- 
'47).  'These  were  all  in  the  classical  style. 
His  chief  Gothic  works  are  the  restorations  of 
Tork  minster  and  the  improvements  and  ez- 
tenfflons  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  also  erected 
bnildings  for  the  United  Service,  Carlton,  and 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  dubs,  the  last  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Sydney.  He  was 
elected  a  royal  academician  in  1812,  and  in 
1881  was  knighted.  He  published  "  Specimens 
of  Continental  Architecture"  (fol.,  London, 
1806).  n.  Sydicy,  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, also  an  architect.  His  style  is  more 
ornate  and  florid  than  that  of  his  brother,  and 
has  been  employed  with  effect  upon  several  of 
the  London  club  houses,  especially  the  Carlton 
in  Pall  Mall.  He  also  directed  the  restorations 
of  the  Temple  church  and  Lichfield  cathedral, 
and  in  1847  succeeded  his  brother  as  architect 
of  the  British  museum.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  royal  academy  in  1860,  pro- 
fessor of  architecture  in  1861,  and  treasurer 
in  1862.  He  has  published  "Suggestions  on 
the  Architectural  Improvements  of  the  West 
of  London"  (1884),  and  "Architecture  of  the 
Temple  Church  "  (4to,  1842). 

SMITH,  the  name  of  four  counties  in  the 
United  States.  L  A  central  county  of  Missis- 
sippi, intersected  by  Strong  river  and  drained 
by  the  head  streams  of  Leaf  river ;  area,  620 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,126,  of  whom  1,711 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  generally  level 
and  the  soil  poor.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  144,688  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
28,286  of  sweet  potatoes,  46,040  lbs.  of  rice, 
6,666  of  wool,  and  2,411  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  1,065  horses,  2,027  milch  oowa, 
4,308  other  cattle,  8,694  sheep,  and  11,264 
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swine.  Capital  Raleigh.  IL  A  N.  E.  oonntf 
of  Texas,  tK>unaed  N.  by  the  Sabine  river  and 
W.  by  the  Neches,  and  drained  by  the  sources 
of  the  Angelina ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  16,682,  of  whom  7,181  were  colored. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  sarfaoe  is  prairie 
land,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  International  and  Great  Northern  railroad. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  420,646 
bodiela  of  Indian  com,  28,017  of  barley,  54,987 
of  jweet  potatoes,  100,866  lbs.  of  butter,  1,878 
gallons  of  molasses,  and  9,822  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  1,988  horses,  1,189  mules  and  asses, 
4,976  milch  cows,  9,964  other  cattle,  2,726 
sheep,  and  22,668  swine.  Capital,  Tyler.  IIL 
A  N.  county  of  Tennessee,  intersected  by  the 
Cumberland  river  and  drained  by  Oaney  fork ; 
area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  15,994, 
of  whom  8,586  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
rough,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The 
ohief  productions  in  1870  were  126,887  bushels 
of  wheat,  888,078  of  Indian  com,  72,528  of 
oata,  17,996  of  Irish  and  15,168  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 2,260,202  Ibe.  of  tobacco,  82,674  of  wool, 
266,728  of  butter,  89,061  of  honey,  and  40,844 
gallons  of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were  4,867 
horses,  8,715  milch  cows,  6,117  other  cattle, 
17,691  sheep,  and  88,687  swine.  Capital,  Car- 
thage. IT>  A  N.  county  of  Kansas,  bordering 
on  Nebraska,  and  intersected  by  the  N.  fork 
of  Solomon  river;  area,  900  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1870,.  66;  in  1875,  8,876.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating and  fertile.    Oapital,  Smith  Centre. 

niTB,  idiH,  a  Scottish  philosopher,  borii 
St  Kirkoaldy,  Fifeshire,  June  5,  1728,  died  in 
Edinburgh,  July  8, 1790.  He  studied  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow  for  three  years,  and  for 
seven  years  at  Oxford.  In  1748  he  fixed  his 
residence  in  Edinburgh,  where  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Lord  Karnes  he  delivered  lectures 
OD  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres.  He  was  elected 
in  1761  professor  of  logic  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  was  transferred  in  1762  to  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  same  univer- 
sity, which  he  filled  nearly  12  years.  His 
course  was  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first 
treated  natural  theology;  in  the  second,  de- 
voted to  ethics,  he  developed  the  doctrines 
contained  in  his  "Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments ;"  in  the  third,  the  subject  of  which  was 
justice,  he  traced  the  gradual  progress  of  juris- 
prudence and  government ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
the  subject  of  which  was  expediency,  he  ex- 
amined those  political  regulations  which  relate 
to  commerce,  finances,  and  ecclesiastical  and 
military  establishments,  and  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  power  and  prosperity  of 
a  state.  The  last  division  included  the  sub- 
stance of  hia  work  on  the  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions." He  published  in  1759  his  "  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,"  in  which  he  njaintains  the 
doctrine  that  all  moral  emotions  and  distinc- 
tions q>ring  from  sympathy.  (See  Mobal  Phi- 
UMOPHT.)  From  this  time  he  devoted  a  larger 
portion  of  his  lectures  to  jurisprudence  and 
political  economy.    Near  the  close  of  1763  be 


resigned  his  professorship  to  accompany  the 
yonng  duke  of  Buccleugh  on  his  travels.  They 
visited  Paris,  resided  18  months  at  Toulouse, 
passed  two  months  at  Geneva,  and  returning 
to  Paris  at  the  end  of  1766,  remained  there 
nearly  a  year.  He  returned  with  his  pupil  to 
London  in  October,  1766,  and  soon  after  fixed 
his  residence  for  ten  years  with  his  mother  at 
Kirkcaldy,  engaged  in  severe  study,  and  occa- 
sionally visiting  Edinburgh  and  London.  For 
many  years  he  enjoyed  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Hume.  In  1776  appeared  his  "Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  which  was  the  first  complete  and 
systematic  statement  of  the  principles  of  po- 
litical economy.  It  received  several  additions 
in  the  third  edition  (1784),  and  was  translated 
into  the  principal  European  languages.  A  new 
edition  by  J.  E.  T.  Rogers  was  published  in 
London  and  New  York  in  1870  (2  vols.  8vo). 
(See  Political  Economy,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  668.) 
Smith  resided  for  two  years  after  its  publica- 
tion chiefly  in  London,  and  in  1778  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  of  customs 
for  Scotland,  removing  to  Edinburgh.  In  1787 
he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  A  large  proportion  of  his  savings 
was  allotted  to  secret  charity. 

SmiH,  ilkcft,  an  English  author,  bom  at 
Chertsey,  May  24;  1816,  died  at  Fulham,  near 
London,  May  28,  1860.  He  was  educated  for 
the  surgical  profession  in  London  and  Paris, 
and  joined  his  father  in  practice  at  Chertsey, 
but  soon  became  a  writer  for  the  periodical 
press.  Settling  in  London  in  1841,  he  became 
a  contributor  to  "  Bentley's  Miscellany,"  and 
within  a  few  years  produced  "The  Wassail 
Bowl,"  "The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury," 
"The  Scatteivood  Family,"  "The  Marchio- 
ness of  Brinvilliers,"  "  Christopher  Tadpole," 
and  "The  Pottleton  Legacy."  He  was  also 
engaged  for  some  time  upon  "Punch,"  his 
contributions  to  which  included  "  The  Physi- 
ology of  Evening  Parties,"  "  The  Medical  Stu- 
dent," and  other  light  varieties ;  and  in  1847 
-9  he  produced  a  number  of  amusing  trifles 
entitled  "The  Natural  History  of  the  Gent," 
"The  Natural  History  of  the  Ballet  Girl," 
"Stuck-up  People,"  and  "The  Flirt"  He 
also  wrote  Christmas  adaptations  from  the 
tales  of  Dickens,  burlesques,  and  other  stage 
pieces,  and  was  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  "  Il- 
lustrated London  News."  A  journey' to  Con- 
stantinople in  1849  furnished  him  with  mate- 
rials for  his  "  Month  at  Constantinople  "  (1850), 
and  also  for  the  public  entertainment  called  the 
"Overland  Mail,','  first  brought  out  in  May, 
1860.  In  August,  1851,  he  made  the  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  his  "  entertainment "  found- 
ed thereon  proved  his  most  successful  venture, 
being  constantly  repeated  till  1858.  He  then 
visited  China,  and  aifter  his  return  gave  a,  Chi- 
nese entertainment,  which  in  the  spring  of 
1860  was  replaced  by  the  more  popular  story 
of  Mont  Blanc.  This  he  repeated  until  within 
two  days  of  his  death.    His  entertainments 
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■were  published  under  the  titles  "  Story  of  Mont 
Blanc"  (1868),  and  "To  China  and  Back" 
(1859) ;  and  since  his  death  his  brother,  Ar- 
thur Smith,  has  published  from  his  sketches 
"Wild  Oats  and  Dead  Leaves"  (1860),  and 
"Paris  and  London  "  (1867). 

SMITH,  Alexandfr,  a  Scottish  poet,  born  in 
Kilmarnock,  Dec.  31,  1830,  died  at  Wardie, 
near  Edinburgh,  Jan.  6,  1867.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  pattern  designer,  and  himself  became 
a  pattern  designer  for  a  lace  factory  in  Glas- 
gow. In  1852  he  published  seriaUy  in  the 
"Critic"  his  poem  "A  Life  Drama,"  issued 
with  other  poems  in  book  form  in  1853.  In 
1854  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  (a  post  which  he  re- 
tained till  his  death),  and  about  the  same  time 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures.  His  later  poeti- 
cal works  are:  "Sonnets  of  the  War,"  in  con- 
{ unction  with  Sydney  Dobell  (1855)  ;  "  City 
•oem8"(1857);  and  "Edwin of  Deira"  (1861). 
He  also  wrote  in  prose  "  Dreamthorp  "  (1863) ; 
"A Summer  in  Skye"  (2  vols.,  1866);  "Al- 
fred Hagart's  Household  "  (2  vols.,  1866) ;  and 
"Miss  Oona  McQuarrie"  (1866).  A  posthu- 
mous volume,  "Last  Leaves,"  was  edited  by 
P.  P.  Alexander,  with  a  memoir  (1868). 

SMITH,  HI,  an  American  missionary,  bom  at 
Northford,  Conn.,  Sept  15, 1801,  died  in  Bey- 
rout,  Syria,  Jan.  11,  1867.  -He  graduated  at 
Tale  coUege  in  1821,  and  at  Andover  theologi- 
cal seminary  in  1826,  and  on  May  23  of  the 
latter  year  saUed  as  a  missionary  of  the  Ameri- 
can board  for  Malta,  where  he  took  charge 
of  the  missionary  printing  establishment.  In 
1827  he  went  to  Beyrout  to  study  Arabic,  and 
in  1828  returned  to  his  work  at  Malta.  In  1 829 
he  made  a  tour  with  Dr.  Anderson  through 
Greece,  and  in  1830-'31  with  Dr.  Dwight  of 
Constantinople  through  Armenia  and  Georgia 
to  Persia,  opening  the  way  for  the  Nestorian 
mission  at  Urumiob.  In  1832  he  visited  the 
United  States,  and  published  a  work  by  him- 
self and  Dr.  Dwight  entitled  "  Missionary  Re- 
searches in  Armenia."  He  returned  to  Bey- 
rout in  1883.  In  1838  and  again  in  1862  he 
was  the  travelling  companion  and  coadjutor 
of  Dr.  Edward  Robinson  in  his  explorations 
in  Palestine.  After  the  journey  of  1888  he 
went  to  Leipsic  to  superintend  the  casting  of 
a  new  font  of  Arabic  type,  in  which  he  im- 
proved the, form  of  the  letters,  making  them 
more  distinct  and  nearer  the  style  of  the  writ- 
ten letters.  He  revisited  the  United  States  in 
1839,  and  again,  on  account  of  severe  illness, 
in  1846.  From  1847  he  was  engaged  upon  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  modern  Arabic, 
which  has  been  completed  since  his  death  by 
Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Dyke.  He  published  a  volume 
of  sermons  and  addresses  (1834). 

SMITH,  Geergc,  an  English  oriental  scholar, 
bom  about  1825.  In  1866,  while  examining 
the  large  store  of  Assyrian  paper  casts  in  the 
British  mnseum,  he  discovered  an  inscription 
of  Shalmaneser  IL,  which  gave  an  account  of 
the  war  against  Hazael.    In  1867  he  assisted 


in  preparing  a  new  volume  of  "  Cuneiform  In- 
scnptions  of  Western  Asia"  for  the  British 
museum.  Thereafter  the  study  of  the  cunei- 
form texts  became  his  sole  occupation.  His 
principal  earlier  discoveries,  published  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Ar- 
chseology,"  are :  a  tablet  noticing  the  eclipse 
of  June  15,  763  B.  C. ;  notices  of  the  Israeli- 
tish  kings  Azariah,  Pekah,  and  Hoshea;  ac- 
counts of  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the 
Elamites  in  2280  B.  0. ;  a  curious  religiqus 
calendar  of  the  Assyrians;  and  a  tablet  con- 
taining the  Chaldean  account  of  the  deluge, 
which  he  Kfterward  discovered  to  be  the  elev- 
enth in  a  series  of  twelve  giving  the  history 
of  an  unknown  hero,  whom  he  believes  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Nimrod  of  the  Bible.  In 
1871  he  published,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanquet,  his  great 
work  on  the  history  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  giv- 
ing the  onneiform  texts,  transcriptions,  and 
translations  of  the  historical  documents  per- 
taining to  this  reign.  In  1873  the  proprietors 
of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  sent  him  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  to  Nineveh,  and  in  1874 
he  went  there  again.  He  obtained  over  3,000 
entire  or  fragmentary  inscriptions,  and  many 
other  objects  ^f  great  importance.  He  pnt>- 
lished  in  1875  an  account  of  these  explora- 
tions, and  contributed  a  volume  on  the  history 
of  Assyria  to  the  series  of  "  Ancient  History 
from  tiie  Monuments;"  also  "The  Chaldean 
Account  of  Genesis "  (German  translation  by 
H.  Delitzsch,  with  notes  by  F.  Delitzsoh,  1876), 
a  series  of  legends  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions resembling  the  Biblical  accounts.  He  is 
now  (1876)  exploring  the  Euphrates  valley. 

SMTTH,  Gcrrit,  an  American  philanthropist, 
bom  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1797,  died  in 
New. York,  Dec.  28,  1874.  He  inherited  from 
his  father  Peter  Smith,  a  partner  of  John  Ja- 
cob Astor  in  the  fur  trade,  one  of  the  largest 
estates  in  the  country,  consisting  chiefly  of 
land  in  almost  every  county  of  New  York 
and  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Union.  He 
graduated  at  Hamilton  college,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
in  1818,  and  for  many  years  his  chief  occn- 
pation  was  the  management  of  his  property, 
his  residence  being  at  Peterboro,  Madison  co. 
He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
when  66  years  old  (1853).  In  1825  he  joined 
the  colonization  society,  and  contributed  large- 
ly for  the  removal  of  colored  people  to  Africa. 
Ten  years  later  he  withdrew  from  it  and  joined 
the  American  anti-slavery  society.  He  gave 
away  large  quantities  of  land  in  public  and  pri- 
vate charity,  and  in  1848  distributed  200,000 
acres,  in  parcels  averaging  50  acres.  In  1852 
Mr.  Smith  was  elected  a  representative  in  con- 
gress ;  but  he  did  not  like  public  life,  and  re- 
signed at  the  close  of  the  first  session.  While 
in  congress  he  voted  with  the  party  opposed 
to  slavery,  and  made  several  speeches  on  that 
side.  A  few  years  later  he  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  struggle  for  free  institutions  in  Kan- 
sas, in  which  his  friend  John  Brown  became 
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prominent;  and  in  1869  he  nre  peooniar^  aid 
to  Bronm  in  preparing  for  the  attack  on  Har- 
per's Ferry,  tnongh  ha  probably  had  no  pre- 
oiw  knowledge  of  his  plana.  The  failure  of 
that  attempt,  and  grief  and  anxiety  for  the 
loss  of  life  which  it  occasioned,  temporarily 
overthrew  liia  reaaon,  and  for  aome  months 
he  was  an  inmate  of  the  insane  asylum  at 
Utica.  Daring  the  dvH  war  he  strongly  ad- 
vocated the  cause  of  the  Union  and  contrib- 
uted largely  for  the  rabing  of  troops.  After 
its  dose,  be  joined  with  Horace  ureeley  in 
1867  in  signing  the  bail  bond  by  which  Jef- 
ferson Davis  was  liberated.  Mr.  Smith  was 
of  a  strongly  religious  nature,  and  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  preaching  in  a  church  built  by 
himself.  His  originaUy  orthodox  views  un- 
derwent great  changes,  bnt  he  is  said  to  have 
finally  returned  to  them.  He  printed  and  dis- 
tributed gratuitously  many  pamphlets,  speech- 
es, and  addresses,  and  published  in  book  form 
"Speeches  in  Congress "  (1855);  "Sermons 
and  Speeches"  (1861);  "The  Religion  of  Rea- 
son "  (1864)  ;  "  Speeches  and  Letters  "  (1866) ; 
"  The  Theologies ''  (2d  ed.,  1866) ;  "  Nature  the 
Base  of  a  Free  Theology"  (1867);  and  "Cor- 
respondence with  Albert  Barnes  "  (1868). 

SVIH,  (Miwk,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
Reading,  Aug.  18,  1828.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  and  was  caUed  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  but  never  practised.  In  1868 
he  became  r^ns  professor  of  modem  history 
at  Oxford.  Dnring  the  American  civil  war  be 
was  a  warm  friend  of  the  federal  government, 
and  published  "Does  the  Bible  sanction  Slave- 
ry!'' (1863),  "On  the  Morality  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation"  (1868),  "  Letter  to  a 
Whig  Member  of  the  Southern  Independence 
Association  "  (1864),  "England  and  America" 
(1866),  and  "  The  Civil  War  in  America  "  (1 866). 
In  September,  1864,  be  visited  the  United  States. 
In  1866  he  resigned  his  chair  at  Oxford,  with 
a  view  of  taking  up  his  residence  in  America. 
Coming  to  this  country  in  1868,  he  became 
professor  of  English  history  in  Cornell  aniver- 
sity,  and  resided  at  Ithaca  till  1871,  when  he 
exchanged  his  chair  for  that  of  a  non-resident 
professor,  and  removed  to  Toronto.  He  has 
since  beat  appointed  a  member  of  the  senate 
of  the  nniversity  of  Toronto,  and  from  1872  to 
1874  was  the  editor  of  the  "  Canadian  Month- 
ly." In  1874-  he  revisited  England.  He  con- 
Mbnted  to  the  "Anthologia  Oxoniana,"  the 
"Oxford  Essays,"  and  the  " Encydopeadia 
Britannica."  His  other  publications  are:  "  In- 
angnral  Lecture  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford "  (1869) ;  "  Lectures  on  Modem  History," 
"Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,"  "Foun- 
dation of  the  American  Colonies,"  "  On  some 
sopposed  Consequences  of  Historical  Prt^ess," 
and  "Rational  Religion"  (1861);  "Irish  His- 
tory and  Irish  Character,"  and  "On  Chnrch 
Endowmente"  (1862);  "Empire,  a  Series  of 
Letters  "  (1868) ;  "  Plea  for  Abolition  of  Tests 
in  Oxford"  (1864);  "Three  English  States- 
mot,"  sketches  of  Pym,  Cromwell,  and  Pitt 


(1867);  "Reorganization  of  the  Univerrity  of 
Oxford"  (1868);  and  "Relations  between 
America  and  England  "  (1869). 

8>nH,  Hcvj  layilw,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bora  in  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  21,  1816. 
He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1884,  was 
a  tutor  therein  1 886-' 7  and  in  1840-'41,  and 
studied  theology  at  Andover  and  Bangor,  and 
subsequently  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  lie  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  West 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  from  1642  to  1847,  when  he 
became  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philos- 
ophy in  Amherst  college.  In  1860  he  became 
professor  of  chnrch  history  in  the  Union  theo- 
logical seminary,  New  York,  and  in  1866  of 
systentatio  theology,  which  chair  he  resigned 
in  1878.  He  was  elected  in  1868  moderator  of 
the  New  School  general  assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  general  assembly  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  in 
1864,  delivered  a  discourse  which  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "  Christian  Union  and 
Ecclesiastical  Reunion."  He  was  subsequently 
a  member  of  the  general  assembly's  committee 
on  rennion  with  the  Old  School  general  as- 
sembly, and  presented  a  report  on  a  doctrinal 
basis  of  union  ("  The  Reunion  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches,"  8vo,  1867).  In  1867  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  evangelical  alliance  in  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  read  a  "  Report  on  the 
State  of  Religion  in  the  United  States."  He 
was  a  fonnder  of  the  "  American  Theological 
Review,"  and  its  editor  from  1869  to  1862, 
when  it  was  consolidated  with  the  "  P^resbyte- 
rian  Review,"  which  he  edited  till  1871.  His 
principal  works  are :  "  The  Relations  of  Faith 
and  Philosophy"  (8vo,  1849);  "The  Nature 
and  Worth  of  the  Science  of  Chnrch  History  " 
(1861);  "The  Problem  of  the  Philosophy  of 
History"  (1868);  "The  Idea  of  Christian 
Theology  as  a  System"  (1867);  "An  Argu- 
ment for  Christian  Colleges  "  (1867) ;  "  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  Chronological 
Tables"  (fol.,  1869);  a  new  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  translation  of  Gieseler's  "  Chnrch 
History  "  (6  vols.  8vo,  1869-'68),  of  which  vols, 
iv.  and  v.  were  chiefly  translated  by  Prof. 
Smitit;  a  revised  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
translation  of  Hagenbach's  "  History  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1861-'2};  with 
James  Strong,  a  new  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
translation  of  Stier's  "Words  of  the  Lord 
Jesns  "  (in  parts,  1864  et  uq.) ;  and  with  R. 
D.  Hitchcock,  "  The  Life,  Character,  and  Wri- 
tings of  Edward  Robinson  "  (1864). 

SMrni,  JawM,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  bom  in  Ireland  about  1719, 
died  in  York,  Pa.,  July  11,  1806.  He  came 
to  America  with  his  father's  family  in  1729, 
studied  law  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  after  bis 
admisdon  to  practice  removed  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Shippensburg,  and  engaged  in  sur- 
veying. After  a  few  years  he  removed  to 
York,  which  became  his  permanent  home,  and 
entered  upon  the  legal  profession.  In  1774  he 
was  chosen  a  deputy  to  attend  the  provincial 
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meeting,  or  rather  "  Oommittee  for  the  Proy- 
ince  of  Pennsylvania,"  which  convened  at 
Philadelphia  Joly  16.  At  this  meeting  he  was 
one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  "  prepare 
and  hring  in  a  dranght  of  instmotions  to  the 
representatives  in  assembly  met"  In  1776  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  continental  con- 
gress, in  which  he  continued  till  1778;  and 
when  congress  held  its  sessions  in  York,  the 
board  of  war  oocnpied  his  law  office. 

SniH,  Jaacs  and  Btnce,  English  authors, 
associated  together  in  literary  history.  The 
former  was  bom  in  London,  Feb.  10, 1776,  and 
died  there,  Dec.  24,  1839 ;  and  the  latter  was 
born  in  London,  Dec.  81,  1779,  and  died  at 
Ttmbridge  Wells,  July  12,  1849.  They  were 
the  sons  of  Robert  Smith,  a  legal  practitioner 
of  London,  and  were  early  trained  to  an  active 
business  life,  James  in  the  professional  basi- 
ness  of  his  father,  and  Horace  as  a  member  of 
the  stock  exchange,  in  which  business  he  ac- 
quired a  fortune.  The  poetical  imitations  en- 
titled "  Horace  in  London,"  originally  contrib- 
uted to  the  "Monthly  Mirror,"  and  afterward 
republished  in  England  and  America,  were 
written  principally  by  James.  In  1812  the 
rebuilding  of  Drury  Lane  theatre  led  to  the 
offer  of  a  prize  for  an  opening  address ;  the 
brothers,  in  six  weeks,  completed  a  series  of 
parodies  on  the  popular  authors  of  the  day,  in 
the  form  of  addresses  for  the  prize,  and  thus 
arose  the  well  known  volume  of  "Rejected 
Addresses."  The  publisher  Murray  oripnally 
declined  giving  £20  for  the  copyright,  but 
after  it  had  run  through  16  editions  (1819)  he 
purchased  it  for  £131.  James  Smith  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  wrote  anonymously 
for  amusement  or  relief  from  physical  suffer- 
ing, contributing  ten  de  loeiite  and  epigrams  to 
the  magazines  or  annuals,  or  assisting  Oharles 
Mathews  the  actor  in  the  preparation  of  his 
"  Country  Cousins,"  his  "  Trip  to  France,"  and 
other  "entertainments."  A  collection  of  his 
miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  was 
published  after  his  death  by  his  brother  (2 
vols.,  1840).  Horace,  subsequent  to  1820,  when 
he  retired  from  business,  was  for  26  years  one 
of  the  most  industrious  authors  of  England. 
In  1826  appeared  "Brambletye  House,"  one 
of  his  earliest  novels,  and  his  most  successful 
one.  It  was  succeeded  by  "  Tor  Hill,"  "  Reu- 
ben Apsley,"  "Jane  Lomax,"  "The  New  For- 
est," and  other  novels,  few  of  which  are  now 
known  outside  of  the  circulating  libraries.  In 
1845  the  author  took  a  formal  leave  of  the 
public  in  the  preface  to  "Love  and  Mesmer- 
ism." A  selection  from  the  poetical  works  of 
Horace  and  James  Smith,  including  the  "  Re- 
jected Addresses,"  with  a  memoir  by  Epes 
Sargent,  was  published  in  New  York  in  1857. 
"The  Tin  Trumpet"  (2  vols.  8vo),  pubUshed 
anonymously  in  1836,  was  republished  in  1869 
as  the  work  of  Horace  Smith. 

8HITB,  Sir  Jaaes  Edward,  an  English  botan- 
ist, bom  in  Norwich,  Dec.  2,  1759,  died  there, 
March  17, 1628.    He  studied  medicine  at  Ed- 


inburgh, purchased  the  books,  manuscripts,  and 
herbarium  of  Linnseus,  commenced  the  prao- 
tice  of  his  profession  in  London,  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Leyden,  and  in  1788  founded 
the  Linntean  society  of  London,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  president.  In  1796  he  returned 
to  Norwich,  though  he  lectured  on  botany  for 
two  months  each  year  at  the  royal  institution. 
He  wrote  "EngKsh  Botany"  (86  vols.,  with 
2,692  colored  figures  by  Sowerby,  London, 
179^1807);  Flora  Britanniea  (3  vols.,  1800- 
•4) ;  "  Exotic  Botany  "  (2  vols.,  1804-'6) ;  "  In- 
troduction to  Systematical  Botany"  (1807); 
and  "The  English  Flora"  (8  vols.,  1828-'6); 
and  he  edited  Sibthorp's  Flora  Graca  (1808). 

sum,  Mm,  the  founder  of  Virginia,  bom 
at  Willoughby,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  Jan- 
nary,  1579,  died  in  London,  June  21,  1681. 
When  young  he  took  part  in  the  wars  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  after  four  years'  service  re- 
turned home,  but  went  abroad  again  to  fight 
against  the  Turks.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  daring  exploits  in  Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia, and  received  from  Sigismund  Bdthori  a 
patent  of  nobility  and  a  pension,  but  finally 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  as  a  slave  to  Con- 
stantinople. Here  he  gained  the  affection  of 
his  young  mistress,  who  to  secure  his  safety 
sent  him  to  her  brother,  a  pasha  on  the  sea  of 
Azov,  with  a  letter  in  which  she  confessed 
her  feelings.  The  proud  prince,  indignant  at 
the  attachment  of  his  sister  to  a  Christian,  mal- 
treated Smith,  who  at  length,  maddened  by  an 
insult,  beat  out  his  master's  brains  with  a  flail, 
put  on  the  dead  man's  clothes,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  finally  reached  a  Russian  garrison 
on  the  Don.  He  was  here  kindly  treated  and 
helpe4  on  his  journey  to  Transylvania,  where 
he  was  furnished  with  money  to  repair  his 
losses.  Smith  now  returned  to  England,  reach- 
ing it  after  a  long  journey  and  an  attempt  to 
take  part  in  a  war  in  Barbary,  and  was  per- 
suaded by  Capt.  Gosnold,  who  had  already  vis- 
ited the  coasts  of  America,  to  engage  in  the 
founding  of  a  colony.  The  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  three  vessels  and  105  men,  under  the 
command  of  Newport,  set  sail  Deo.  19,  1606. 
By  the  charter,  the  government  of  the  colony 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  council  appointed 
and  removable  by  the  crown ;  their  names  were 
in  a  sealed  box,  not  to  be  opened  until  their 
arrival'  at  Virginia.  On  the  voyage  dissensions 
sprang  up  among  the  leaders,  and  much  enmity 
was  shown  to  Smith.  At  the  Canaries  he  was 
charged  with  a  oonspiraoy  to  make  himself 
king  of  Virginia,  and  was  kept  prisoner  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage.  After  luiding  the  box  was 
opened,  and  although  Smith  was  named  one  of 
the  council,  he  was  excluded.  With  Newport 
he  headed  a  party  of  20  men  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  James.  About  six  weeks  after, 
when  Newport  was  returning  to  England, 
Smith's  enemies  urged  him  to  return  and  be 
reprimanded  by  the  council  in  England  rather 
than  suffer  the  disgrace  of  a  pubUc  conviction 
in  the  colony ;  but  he  demanded  a  trial,  which 
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nanlted  in  his  acquittal,  and  he  waa  made  a 
member  of  the  council.  Bad  and  scanty  food 
brongfat  on  disease  among  the  colonists  and  re- 
doced  their  namber.  The  president,  Wingfleld, 
embezded  the  stores  and  was  deposed.  Kat- 
diffe  was  made  his  successor,  bat  the  real  head 
was  Smitti,  and  to  his  efforts  the  salvation  of 
the  infant  colony  was  owing.  He  set  abont 
the  building  of  Jamestown,  and  after  providing 
the  settlers  with  lodgings  made  excursions  into 
the  neighboring  country  to  obtain  corn.  On 
one  of  these  expeditions  he  was  taken  prison- 
er by  the  Indians,  and  his  life  was  saved,  it  is 
said,  by  the  interference  of  Pocahontas.  (See 
Pocahontas.)  Bent  back  to  Jamestown  by 
Powhatan  after  an  absence  of  seven  weeks,  he 
found  the  colony  reduced  to  40  men,  and  the 
most  of  these  haid  determined  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. This,  however.  Smith  prevented,  and 
the  arrival  of  Newport  with  130  men  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  colonists.  In  June  and  July, 
1608,  Smith  explored  the  coasts  of  Chesapeake 
bay  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  Patapsco.  On 
July  24  he  started  on  another  expedition,  and 
explored  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  returning 
to  Jamestown  on  Sept.  7.  In  these  two  voy- 
ages Oapt.  Smith  sailed,  by  his  own  computa- 
tion, about  3,000  m.,  and  from  his  surveys  con- 
structed a  map  of  the  bay  and  the  country  bor- 
dering upon  it.  Being  now  president  of  the 
colony,  he  administered  its  affairs  with  ener- 
gy ;  and  his  influence  restored  quiet  to  the  col- 
ony, which  had  been  filled  with  dissensions  and 
disturbed  by  fears  of  the  Indians.  Smith's 
administration,  however,  had  not  been  satis- 
factory to  the  company  in  England,  whose  too 
brilliant^  hopes  had  been  disappointed,  and 
whose  irritation  Smith's  soldierly  bluntness  did 
not  conciliate.  A  new  charter  was  granted, 
and  the  powers  previously  reserved  to  the  king 
wwe  b^sferred  to  the  company.  Lord  Del- 
aware was  made  governor,  and  three  com- 
missioners, Newport,  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and 
Sir  George  Somers,  were  empowered  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  the  colony  till  his  arrival, 
l^ey  set  sail  with  more  than  600  emigrants, 
and  a  part  of  the  fleet,  in  a  shattered  condi- 
tion, and  without  the  commissioners,  reached 
Virginia  in  August,  1609.  The  new  emigrants 
were  mostly  "dissolute  gallants,  packed  off  to 
escape  worse  destinies  at  home,  broken  trades- 
men, gentlemen  impoverished  in  spirit  and  in 
fortune,  rakes  and  libertines,  men  more  fitted 
to  corrupt  than  found  a  commonwealth."  Dis- 
orders quickly  ensued,  and  Smith,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  bietter  part  of  the  colony,  resumed 
the  government.  The  refractory  were  put  in 
prison,  and  new  settlements  established.  Be- 
toming  from  one  of  them,  he  was  severely  in- 
jured by  the  explosion  of  a  bag  of  gunpowder, 
and  in  September,  1609,  returned  to  England. 
In  1614  he  explored  with  two  ships  the  New 
England  coast,  and  on  his  return  presented  to 
Prmce  Charles  a  map  of  the  country  between 
the  Penobscot  and  Cape  Cod.  In  1616  he 
safled  again  to  New  England,  to  found  a  col- 


ony. His  vessel  was  captured  by  a  French 
man-of-war,  and  he  was  carried  to  La  Ro- 
chelle.  fie  escaped,  and  on  his  return  home 
wrote  an  account  of  his  voyages  to  New  Eng- 
land, which  was  published  in  1616.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement. 
He  published  several  works,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  "The  Generall  Historie  of 
Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer  Isles" 
(1626),  and  "The  True  Travels,  Adventures, 
and  Observations  of  Captain  John  Smith,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Affrica,  and  America,  from  1698 
to  1629"  (1630).  These  two  works  were  re- 
printed at  Richmond  in  1819.  In  1681  he 
published  also  "  Advertisements  for  the  Unex- 
perienced Planters  of  New  England,  or  any- 
where, or  the  Pathway  to  Experience  to  Erect 
a  Plantation."  This  has  been  reprinted  with 
a  facsimile  of  Smith's  map  of  New  England 
(4to,  Boston,  1866);  also  the  "Description 
of  New  England"  (4to,  1866),  and  "A  True 
Relation  of  Virginia,"  reprinted  from  the 
London  edition  of  1608,  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  Charles  Deane  (4to,  1866). — See 
"  Life  of  Capt.  John  Smith,"  by  G.  8.  Hillard, 
in  Sparks's  "American  Biography,"  vol.  ii. 

SnXB,  Jaha  iigwtii^  an  American  physi- 
cian, born  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  Aug.  29, 
1782,  died  in  New  York,  Feb.  9,  1866.  He 
went  in  1809  to  New  York,  where  he  edited 
the  "  Medical  and  Physiological  Journal,"  and 
was  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  the  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons.  In  1814  he  removed 
to  Virginia,  and  was  president  of  William  and 
Mary  college  till  1826,  when  he  resigned  and 
returned  to  New  York.  He  was  president  of 
the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  from 
1881  to  1843,  and  editor  of  the  "Medical  and 
Physiological  Journal."  He  published  "  Intro- 
ductory Discourse  at  the  New  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Crosby  Street"  (1827);  "Select  Dis- 
course on  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem" (1840);  "The  Mutations  of  the  Earth" 
(1846) ;  "  Monograph  upon  the  Moral  Sense, 
two  Discourses  "  (1847) ;  "  Prelections  on  Mor- 
al and  Physical  Science"  (1868);  and  numer- 
ous essays  and  lectures  on  moral  philosophy, 
physical  science,  &e. 

SMITH,  Jtln  LawHMe,  an  American  chemist 
and  mineralogist,  bom  near  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Dec.  16,  1818.  He  graduated  at  the  universi- 
ty of  Virginia  and  at  the  medical  college  of 
South  Carolina,  and  for  three  years  studied 
chemistry,  physiology,  physics,  mineralogy,  and 
geology  in  Europe.  In  1844  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Charleston,  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  toxicology,  paid  attention  to 
agricultural  chemistry,  and  ascertained  the 
character  and  value  of  the  marl  beds  extend- 
ing 100  m.  back  of  Charleston.  In  1846  he 
was  employed  by  the  Turkish  government  to 
suggest  improvements  in  the  cotton  culture  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of 
mining  engineer.  He  remained  four  years, 
and  in  1849  made  a  report  on  the  "Thermal 
Waters  of  Asia  Minor."    His  mining  researches 
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in  Asia  Minor  led  to  the  subsequent  disoov- 
erj  of  emery  and  corundum  in  localities  in  the 
United  States.  After  his  return  in  1851  he  in- 
vented the  inverted  microscope,  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  subsequently  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  university  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
is  now  (1876)  scientific  superintendent  of  the 
Louisville  gas  works.  In  1867  he  was  a  com- 
missioner to  the  Paris  exposition,  making  a  re- 
port on  "  The  Progress  and  Condition  of  Sev- 
eral Departments  of  Industrial  Chemistry," 
and  in  1873  to  the  Vienna  exhibition'.  In 
1872  be  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science. 
His  scientific  reports  are  nnmeroas,  and  his 
original  researches,  about  60  in  number,  have 
been  collected  in  a  volume,  "Mineralogy  and 
Chemistry:  Original  Researches"  (8vo,  Louis- 
ville, 1873).    (See  Emeba.ld,  and  Embbt.) 

SMITH,  J*hH  Pye,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
in  Sheffield,  May  25,  1774,  died  in  Guildford, 
Surrey,  Feb.  6,  1851.  In  his  22d  year  he  en- 
tered the  Independent  academy  at  Botherham, 
and  in  1800  was  chosen  classical  tutor  in  the 
Homerton  theological  academy.  He  snbse- 
qaently  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Homer- 
ton, and  in  1813  be  was  appointed  divinity 
tutor.  From  1843  to  1860  ho  was  again  classi- 
cal tntor ;  but  on  the  consolidation  of  Homer- 
ton, Highbury,  and  Coward  academies  .into 
New  college,  he  resigned.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  royfd  and  of  the  geological  society.  His 
principal  works  are:  "The  Scripture  Testimo- 
ny to  the  Messiah  "  (3  vols.,  1818-'21 ;  5th  ed., 
2  vols.,  1868) ;  "  Four  Disconrses  on  the  Sac- 
rifice and  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ"  (3d  ed., 
1827);  "On  the  Personality  and  Divinity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit"  (1831);  "The  Mosaic  Ac- 
count of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge  illus- 
trated by  the  Discoveries  of  Modern  Science  " 
(1887);  and  "Scripture  and  Geology"  (1839; 
4th  ed.,  greatly  enlarged,  1848 ;  5th  ed.,  1854). 
— See  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
John  Pye  Smith,"  by  J.  Medway  (1863). 

sunn,  jMepb,  founder  of  the  Mormon  church, 
or  chnrch  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  bom  at  Sharon, 
Vt,  Dec.  28,  1805,  killed  at  Carthage,  IlL, 
June  27, 1844.  His  parents,  of  Scotch  descent, 
early  removed  to  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  The  family 
was  disreputable,  and  Joseph's  education  was 
very  defective.  With  the  aid  of  Sidney  Rigdon 
he  brought  forth  the  "Book  of  Mormon," 
which  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  under 
angelic  guidance,  written  on  plates  and  hidden 
in  the  earth ;  and  on  this  he  founded  and  or- 
ganized his  church  in  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  April 
6,  1830.  In  1631  he  went  with  his  disciples  to 
Kirtland,  O.,  and  erected  a  costly  but  very 
singular  temple.  Here  Smith  and  Rigdon  en- 
gaged in  fraudulent  banking,  were  tarred  and 
feathered  for  this  and  other  offences  in  1882, 
and  after  the  failure  of  their  bank  in  January, 
1838,  fled  to  Missouri.  There,  in  a  town 
named  Far  West,  Smith's  disciples  gathered ; 
but  their  irregularities  occasioned  an  outbreak 


against  them,  and  their  speedy  removal  to 
Hancock  county,  111.,  where  they  built  a  dty 
called  Nanvoo,  and  constructed  another  costly 
temple.  Here  Smith,  who  combined  in  his 
own  person  the  chief  military,  municipal,  and 
ecclesiastical  offices,  introduced  polygamy  nn- 
der  a  pretended  revelation ;  but  several  out- 
raged husbands  revolted  and  established  an  op- 
position press,  which  Smith  with  a  mob  de- 
molished. For  this  warrants  were  issued 
against  Smith,  his  brother  Hyram,  and  others. 
The  Smiths  refused  obedience  to  the  authori- 
ties, the  state  militia  were  summoned,  and  war 
was  threatened ;  but  they  were  finally  induced 
to  surrender,  and  were,  imprisoned.  Fearing 
their  release,  a  mob  gathered,  overcame  the 
prison  gnard,  and  shot  the  prisoners  dead, 
Joseph  defending  himself  with  a  revolver  till 
his  ammunition  failed.    (See  Mobmonb.) 

SHITH,  Joseph  Matber,  an  American  physi- 
cian, bom  at  New  Rocnelle,  N.  Y.,  March  14, 
1789,  died  in  New  York,  April  22,  1866.  He 
graduated  in  medicine  in  1816  at  the  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons.  New  York.  In  1826 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  college  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  and  in  1829  attending  phy- 
sician to  the  New  York  hospital.  In  1866  bis 
chair  was  exchanged  for  that  of  materia  med- 
ioa  and  clinical  medicine.  His  most  important 
pubhcations  are:  "Elements  of  the  Etiology 
and  Philosophy  of  Epidemics"  (New  York, 
1824)  ;  "  Report  on  Practical  Medicine" 
("  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation," 1848,  vol.  i.) ;  "  Report  on  Public 
Hygiene  "  (ibid.,  1850.  vol.  iii.) ;  "  Medical  To- 
pography and  Epidemics  of  the  State  of  New 
York  "  (ibid.,  1860,  vol.  xiii.) ;  and  "  Therapeu- 
tics of  Albuminuria  "  ("  Bulletin  of  the  xfew 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,"  1863,  vol.  ii.). 

SmriH,  K«kert  PajM,  an  English  orientalist, 
bom  in  Gloucestershire  in  November,  1818. 
He  graduated  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  in 
1841,  took  orders,  was  curate  of  Trinity  church 
and  master  of  the  academy  in  Edinburgh,  and 
subsequently  was  head  master  of  the  proprie- 
tary school  in  Kensington.  In  1867  he  was 
appointed  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian  library, 
with  special  charge  of  the  oriental  manuscripts. 
In  1866  he  was  made  canon  of  Christ  church, 
Oxford,  and  regius  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university.  Since  1871  he  has  been  dean  of 
Canterbury.  He  has  published  annotated  cop- 
ies and  English  versions  of  Syriac  manuscripts, 
including  "  Cyril  of  Alexandria's  Commentary 
on  St.  Luke's  Gospel"  (4to,  Oxford,  1868; 
English  version,  2  vols.  8vo,  1859)  and  "Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  John  of  Ephesus  "  (8vo, 
1860).  He  has  also  published  a  Latin  "  Cata- 
logne  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
braiy"  (4to,  1864),  "Authenticity  and  Mes- 
sianic Interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah"  (8vo,  1862),  and  "Prophecy  a  Prep- 
aration for  Christ"  (Bampton  lectures  for 
1869).  In  1878  he  prepared  a  paragraphic 
Bible  for  the  sodety  for  promoting  Christian 
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knowledge.  In  1874  he  was  tmderstood  to  be 
preparing  a  commentary  on  Jeremiah,  for  the 
"Speaker's  Commentary,"  and  was  engaged 
npon  the  l^etaunu  Syriaeut,  of  which  up  to 
1872  two  parts  had  been  published. 

SniH,  SaHMl  Stinhtpc,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  at  Peqaea,  Pa.,  March  16,  1750, 
died  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  21,  1819.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1767,  and 
from  1770  to  1778  was  tutor  there.  He  was 
then  fur  some  time  a  missionary  in  western 
Virginia,  and  was  principal  of  the  seminary 
which  became  the  Hampden  Sidney  college. 
In  1779  he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  of 
which  he  was  president  from  1794  to  1812. 
In  1786  he  was  associated  with  several  other 
clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  pre- 
paring the  form  of  presbyterial  govemment 
which  continues  to  the  present  time.  He  pub- 
lished "  Causes  of  the  Variety  in  the  Figure 
and  Complexion  of  the  Human  Species  "  (8vo, 
1787);  "Sermons"  (1799);  " Lectures  on  the 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion "  (12mo, 
1809);  and  "A  Comprehensive  View  of  the 
leading  and  most  important  Principles  of  Nat- 
ural and  Revealed  Religion  "  (8vo,  1816).  His 
"Sermons,"  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  and 
writings,  were  published  in  1821  (2  vols.  8vo). 

SBTB.  I.  Seba,  an  American  author,  bom  in 
Bnckfield,  Me.,  Sept  14,  1792,  died  in  Patch- 
ogue,  L.  I.,  July  29,  1868.  He  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  college  in  1818,  and  settled  in  Port- 
land, where  be  edited  the  "Eastern  Argus" 
(1820-'24)  and  the  "  Courier  "  (1830-'87).  In 
1842  he  removed  to  New  York.  He  published 
"  Life  and  Letters  of  Major  Jack  Downing  " 
(Boston,  1838),  a  celebrated  series  of  humorous 
political  letters  ;  "  Powhatan,"  a  metrical  ro- 
mance (1841);  "Dewdrops  of  the  Nineteenth 
Centory,"  miscellanies  (1846);  "New  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry"  (1860);  "Way  Down 
East,  or  Portraitures  of  Yankee  Life  "  (1854)  ; 
and  "  My  Thirty  Years  out  of  the  Senate,  by 
Major  Jack  Downing  "  (1859-'60).  U.  EOaMh 
Oafccs  (Pbetoe),  an  American  authoress,  wife  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  North  Yarmouth  (now 
Cambwland),  Me.  She  married  Mr.  Smith  at 
the  age  of  16,  and  about  the  same  time  became 
an  anonymous  contributor  of  poems  to  the  pe- 
riodical press.  After  her  removal  with  her 
hosband  to  New  York  in  1842  she  frequently 
appeared  before  the  pnblic  as  a  lecturer.  In 
1848  appeared  the  first  considerable  collection 
of  her  poetical  pieces  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Sinless  Child  and  other  Poems,"  and  her  metri- 
cal contributions  to  the  magazines  have  since 
been  numerous.  She  is  the  author  of  "  The 
Roman  Tribute"  and  "Jacob  Leisler,"  trage- 
dies ;  "  The  'Westem  Captive  "  and  "  Bertha  and 
Lily,"  novels;  "The  Salamander,  a  Legend 
for  Christmas;"  and  children's  books  and  mis- 
ceUaneoas  publications.  In  1851  she  published 
"  Woman  and  her  Needs,"  a  work  devoted  to 
the  rights  of  woman,  which  Mrs.  Smith  has 
at  various  times  advocated  by  her  pen  and 


as  a  lecturer.  Among  her  later  publications 
are :  "  Hints  on  Dress  and  Beauty  "  (1862) ; 
"Shadow  Land"  (1862);  "The  Newsboy" 
(1866) ;  "  Bald  Eagle,  or  the  last  of  the  Rama- 
paugh8"(1867);  "Two  Wives"  (1871);  and 
"Kitty  Howard's  Journal"  (1871).  She  now 
(1876)  resides  at  Hollywood,  Carteret  co.,  N.  C. 
sum,  Sidney,  an  Engli^  author,  bom  at 
Woodford,  Essex,  June  3,  1771,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Feb.  22,  1846.  He  was  educated  at  New 
college,  Oxford,  where  in  1790  he  obtained  a 
fellowship  of  £100  a  year.  He  took  orders, 
and  in  1794  became  curate  in  the  parish  of 
Netheravon,  in  Salisbury  plain;  but  three 
years  later  he  went  to  Edinburgh  as  a  private 
tutor.  In  1802  he  was  associated  with  Mur- 
ray, Jeffrey,  Brougham,  Horner,  and  others  in 
establishing  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  to  the 
first  number  of  which,  as  editor,  he  contributed 
seven  articles.  Soon  afterwud  he  went  to 
London,  where  his  sermons  attracted  large  and 
fashionable  congregations,  and  in  1804-'6  he 
delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  moral  phi- 
losophy before  the  royal  institution.  A  post- 
humous volume,  entitled  "Elementary  Sketch- 
es of  Moral  Philosophy"  (1860),  contains  the 
substance  of  these.  Upon  the  return  of  the 
whigs  to  power  in  1806,  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Foston-le-Clay  in  Yorkshire, 
worth  about  £500  a  year.  In  1807-'8  ap- 
peared anonymously  his  "  Letters  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  Catholics,  by  Peter  Plymley,"  which, 
owing  to  an  admirable  mixture  of  sound  sense, 
irony,  and  pleasantry,  had  an  immense  circu- 
lation; and  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Cath- 
olic emancipation  were  never  relaxed  until 
that  measure  was  accomplished.  In  1809  he 
published  two  volumes  of  sermons,  and  in 
the  summer  of  that  year  removed  with  his 
family  to  Heslington,  near  York,  where  he  re- 
sided for  a  few  years,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  exchange  Foston-le-Clay  for  some  more 
desirable  parish.  Failing  in  this,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  toward  Foston,  the  forlorn  con- 
dition of  which  he  characteristically  described 
by  saying  it  was  "  actually  twelve  miles  from 
a  lemon,"  constructed  a  parsonage,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1814  moved  with  his  family  into  his 
new  quarters.  In  1828  Ix)rd  Lyndhurst  ap- 
pointed him  canon  of  Bristol  and  rector  of 
Combe-Florey,  near  Taunton,  and  three  years 
later  he  received  a  prebendal  stall  in  St.  Paul's. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
discharge  of  his  oflBcial  duties,  and  to  literary 
labors ;  but  he  wrote  nothing  for  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review"  subsequent  to  1827.  Having 
come  into  the  possession  of  a  considerable  es- 
tate by  the  death  of  his  brother  Courtenay  in 
1848,  i\p  invested  largely  in  the  public  stock  of 
Pennsylvania ;  and  the  neglect  of  that  state  to 
pay  the  interest  on  her  bonds  called  out  his 
"  Petition  to  Congress  "  and  "  letters  on  Amer- 
ican Debts,"  writings  overflowing  with  hu- 
morous invective.  His  humor  never  left  him, 
and  under  the  last  regimen  of  his  physician 
he  expressed  his  longing  for  "even  the  wing 
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of  s  roasted  butterfly."  A  ooUeotion  of  Ws 
writings,  comprising  his  review  articles,  "Pe- 
ter Plymley's  Letters,"  and  various  pamphlets 
and  miscellanies,  was  published  in  1889-40  (i 
vols.  8vo;  afterward  in  several  other  forms). 
He  left  also  in  manuscript  an  account  of  Eng- 
lish misrule  in  Ireland,  which  his  widow  was 
advised  by  Macaulay  not  to  publish.  In  1866 
appeared  a  memoir  of  him  by  his  daughter 
Saba,  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Holland;  and  a 
volume  of  his  writings  and  sayings,  entitled 
"The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Sydney  Smith,"  was 
collected  with  a  memoir  by  E.  A.  Dnyokinck 
(New  York,  1866). 

SHITH,  Ikmua  SMlkifMd,  an  English  physi- 
cian, born  at  Martock,  Somersetshire,  Deo.  21, 
1788,  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  Deo.  10,  1861. 
He  studied  medicine  at  the  university  of  Ed- 
inburgh, and  settled  in  the  country,  but  in 
1820  removed  to  London,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  "  Westminster  Review."  His 
work  on  "The  Use  of  the  Dead  to  the  Liv- 
ing," reprinted  from  the  earlier  numbers  of 
the  "Review,"  was  instrumental  in  the  pas- 
sage by  parliament  of  the  anatomy  act,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  business  of  "  resurrection." 
In  1824  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
London  fever  hospital,  and  somewhat  earlier 
to  the  eastern  dispensary.  In  1882  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  faotoiT-  children,  and  his  report 
led  to  the  passage  of  the  factory  act.  In  1838 
he  presented  to  the  poor-law  commission- 
ers the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
"Physical  Causes  of  Sickness  and  Mortality 
which  are  capable  of  Removal  by  Sanitary 
Regulations."  This  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  sanitary  committee  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  1840,  and  of  the  health  of  towns 
commission  in  1842.  Dr.  Smith  was  appointed 
in  1840  a  commissioner  to  inquire  into'  the 
condition  of  children  and  young  persons  in  the 
mines  and  factories  not  reached  by  the  factory 
act,  and  his  reports  induced  the  exclusion  of 
young  children  and  women  from  mining  la- 
bor. In  1847,  as  one  of  the  metropolitan  san- 
itary commissioners,  he  made  a  report  on  the 
means  requisite  for  the  improvement  of  the 
health  of  the  metropolis,  of  which  the  result 
was  the  public  health  act  of  1848  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  general  board  of  health.  On 
its  abolition  he  received  a  pension  of  £800. 
His  principal  works  are:  "Illustrations  of  the 
Divine  Government "  (Glasgow,  1814;  6th  ed., 
London,  1866);  "Treatise  on  Fever"  (1830), 
long  a  standard  with  the  profession ;  and  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Health"  (2  vols.  12mo,  1886-'7; 
12th  ed.,  1888). 

SMITH,  WmiB,  called  the  father  of  English 
geology,  bom  at  Churchill,  Oxfordshire,  March 
28,  1769,  died  in  Northampton,  Aug.  28, 1889. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  lana  surveyor  and  civil 
engineer,  and  was  led  to  geological  studies  by 
his  professional  observations.  He  began  in 
1794  a  "Map  of  the  Strata  of  England  and 
Wales,"  and  in  1799  published  in  tabular  form 


"The  Order  of  the  Strata  and  theb  Orgnnio 
Remuns  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath,  examined 
and  proved  prior  to  1799."  In  1801  a  small 
geological  map  of  England  was  produced,  and 
in  1815  the  "  Geological  Map  of  England  and 
Wales,  with  Part  of  Scotland,"  with  a  trea- 
tise. Between  1819  and  1824  he  published 
21  geological  maps  of  English  counties,  col- 
ored to  represent  the  strata,  and  some  works 
on  organic  remains.  In  1824r-'8  he  lectured 
on  geology.  In  1881  he  received  from  the 
geological  society  the  Wollaston  medal  for  his 
discoveries  in  geology. 

Snrru,  wmm,  an  English  scholar,  bom  in 
London  in  1814.  He  was  educated  at  Univer- 
sity college,  London,  and  studied  law,  but  be- 
came professor  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ger- 
man languages  at  the  Independent  collegiate 
schools  of  Highbury  and  Homerton.  In  1860 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
in  New  college,  London,  and  in  1858  classi- 
cal examiner  in  the  university  of  London. 
In  1867  he  became  editor  of  the  "Quarterly 
Review."  He  has  edited  a  "  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities"  (8vo,  1842); 
"  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
and  Mythology  "  (3  vols.  8vo,  1843-'9) ;  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography"  (2 
vols.,  1854-'7) ;  and  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  " 
(8  vols.,  1860-'63).  All  these  dictionaries  have 
been  abridged  by  him  for  the  use  of  schools. 
The  first  and  the  abridged  edition  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  combined  have  been  edited  by 
Charles  Anthon  (New  York,  1848  and  I860). 
The  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible"  has  been 
abridged  by  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Bamum  (New 
York,  1868),  and  edited  and  enlarged  by  Prof. 
H.  B.  Hackett  (4  vols..  New  York,  1868-'70). 
He  has  also  published  a  "  History  of  Greece," 
and  an  abridgment  of  the  same,  an  edition  of 
Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  and  a  "Student's  Gibbon,"  a  "Stu- 
dent's Hume,"  and  "Student's  Hallam's  Mid- 
dle Ages,"  each  in  one  volume;  a  Latin-Eng- 
lish dictionary  (1866),  based  on  Forcellini 
and  Freund;  with  J.  D.  Hall,  "A  copions 
and  critical  English-Latin  Dictionary  "  (1870) ; 
with  George  Grove,  a  "Historical  Atlas  of 
Ancient  Geography,  Biblical  and  Classical " 
(1878) ;  and  "  Modem  Geography  for  Schools  " 
(1878).  In  1874  he  was  preparing  "A' Dic- 
tionary of  Christian  Antiquities"  and  "A  Dic- 
tionary of  Christian  Biography  and  Doctrines." 
He  has  also  published  Latin  and  Greek  courses 
for  schools,  and  other  educational  works,  of 
which  numerous  editions  have  been  issued. 

SMITH,  Wmm  AbAww,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Nov.  29, 
1802,  died  in  Richmond,  March  1,  1870.  In 
1825  he  was  admitted  to  the  Virginia  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In 
1838  he  became  agent  of  Randolph  Macon  col- 
lege, after  which  he  served  as  pastor  of  the 
principal  Methodist  churches  of  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  and  Lynchburg.  He  was 
a  member  of  every  general  conference  from 
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1883  to  1844,  and  also  of  the  LonisrillA  oon- 
Tendon  at  which  wtu  organized  the  Methodist 
Epiaeopal  ohnroh,  Sooth,  and  of  every  general 
conference  of  this  body  until  his  death.  From 
1846  to  1866  he  was  preeident  of  Bandolph 
Macon  college,  and  daring  tiiis  period  not  only 
filled  the  chair  of  moral  science  and  presided 
over  the  college,  bat  lectured  extensively  In 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  the  antamn 
of  1866  he  was  transferred  to  the  St.  Looia 
oonference,  and  in  1869  was  chosen  president 
of  Central  nniversity,  Missoori.  Ue  was  for 
a  time  editor  of  the  Richmond  "Christian 
Advocate,"  and  published  "Lectares  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Skvery  "  (Richmond,  1860),  a 
defence  of  the  institation  as  it  existed  in  the 
southern  states. 

gnm,  Sir  WiBtaa  SMmT)  an  English  admi- 
ral, bom  at  Midgfaam,  Sosaisx,  in  1764,  died  in 
Paris,  May  26,  1840.  He  entered  the  navy  at 
the  ag«  of  18,  and  before  he  was  20  was  post 
captain,  serving  to  the  dose  of  the  American 
war.  He  subseqaently  participated  in  the  war 
between  Sweden  and  Russia  as  a  captain  in  the 
Swedish  service.  Afterward,  in  command  of 
a  small  English  flotilla,  be  harassed  French 
commerce  in  the  channel,  bat  in  April,  1766, 
was  captured  by  a  superior  force  and  confined 
in  the  prison  of  the  Temple  in  Paris.  The 
Fnsaxb  government  refused  to  exchange  him, 
but  he  escaped  by  French  aid  after  an  impris- 
onment of  two  years.  In  1798  he  was  put  in 
eonunand  of  a  squadron  to  operate  against  the 
French  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  conducted 
the  memorable  defence  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre 
against  Cren.  Bonaparte.  He  signed  a  treaty 
with  Gen.  K16ber  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt 
by  the  French,  which  was  disavowed  by  the 
Kitish  government;  and  he  continued  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  war  until  compelled  by  wounds 
to  return  to  England  in  1801.  He  afterward 
retomed  to  service,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  recmved  a  pension  of  £1,000.  In  1821  he 
was  made  an  admiraL  He  was  an  early  advo- 
cate of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Me- 
moirs of  his  "  life  and  Times  "  were  written 
by  Sir  John  Barrow  (2  vols.,  London,  1847). 

SmSBM,  lift,  an  English  physicist,  foun- 
der of  the  Smithsonian  institation,  born  about 
176S,  died  in  Genoa,  June  87,  1829.  He  was 
a  natural  son  of  Hugh,  third  duke  of  North- 
amber  land,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Macie,  heiress 
of  the  Hnngerfords  of  Aodley,  and  niece  of 
Charles,  dalie  of  Somerset.  In  1786  he  took 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Oxford,  under 
the  name  of  Jamea  Lewis  Maoie,  but  between 
1791  and  1803  adopted  the  name  of  Smithson, 
the  funily  name  of  his  father.  At  the  univer- 
sity he  distinguished  himself  as  a  chemist,  and 
was  one  of  tiie  flrat  to  adopt  the  method  of 
minute  analyna.  He  became  the  friend  and 
associate  of  Wollaston,  Banks,  and  Davy,  and 
in  1787  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  soci- 
ety and  conMbuted  eight  papers  to  its  "  Trans- 
actions." His  p^>era  subsequent  to  1818  were 
pabfiriied  in  the  "Annals  of  Philosophy  "  and 


other  scientific  periodicals.  At  his  death  he 
left  about  200  manuscripts,  probably  intended 
to  form  portions  of  a  philosophical  dictionary. 
Ue  bequeathed  to  his  nephew  £120,000,  the 
whole  of  his  property,  wnioh  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  latter  without  heirs  was  to  go  to 
the  govermnent  of  the  United  States  to  found 
at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the  Smith- 
sonian institution,  an  establishment  for  Uie 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  (See 
Smithsoniaii  Imstitction.) 

flUTBMWUI  IHHlTlVIMNr,  a  scientific  estab- 
lishment in  Washington,  D.  C,  organized  by 
act  of  congress  in  August,  1846,  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  James  Smith- 
son.  The  condition  on  which  the  bequest  was 
to  take  effect  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
having  occurred  in  1686,  by  the  death  of  a 
nephew  of  the  testator  without  issue,  the  Hon. 
Richard  Rurii  was  sent  to  Londcm  to  prose- 
cute the  claim.  On  Sept.  1,  1888,  he  deposit- 
ed in  the  United  States  mint  the  proceeds  in 
English  sovereigns,  which  amounted  to  $615.- 
169.  Suggestions  were  invited  by  the  prMi- 
dent  as  to  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  fund, 
which  was  in  the  mean  time  lent  to  Arkansas 
and  other  states  to  aid  in  internal  improve- 
ments. The  first  section  of  the  act  of  1846, 
gassed  after  several  years'  discussion  of  con- 
icting  plans,  creates  an  "  establishment "  for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men,  to  consist  of  the  president  and  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  the  commissioner  of  the  pat- 
ent office,  and  the  mayor  of  Washington,  du- 
ring their  respective  terms  of  office,  with  such 
other  persons  as  these  may  elect  honorary 
members  of  the  institution.  The  second  de- 
clares the  original  fund  to  be  lent  in  perpetu- 
ity to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  at  6 
per  cent,  payable  semi-annually ;  appropriates 
the  interest  from  Sept.  1,  1888,  when  the 
money  was  received,  to  July  1,  1846,  amount- 
ing to  1242,129,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might 
be  necessary,  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  other  current  incidental  expenses;  and 
provides  that  all  expenditures  and  appropria- 
tions shall  in  future  be  made  exclusively  from 
the  accruing  interest  and  not  from  the  princi- 
pal of  the  fund.  By  the  third  section  a  board 
of  managers  is  constituted,  under  the  name  of 
"  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,"  to 
be  composed  of  the  vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  the  chief  justice,  the  mayor  of  Wash- 
ington, three  members  of  the  senate  and  three 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  to  be  select- 
ed by  the  president  and  speaker  thereof,  with 
six  other  persons  not  members  of  congress, 
of  whom  two  shall  be  resident  in  the  city  of 
Washington  and  the  otl)er  four  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  but  no  two  of  the  same  state. 
This  board  is  re(^uired  to  elect  one  of  its 
members  as  presiding  officer,  to  be  styled  the 
chancellor  of  the  institution,  and  also  a  suitable 
person  to  act  as  secretary  both  of  the  institu- 
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tion  and  the  board.  To  this  body  is  assigned 
the  dntj  of  a  general  superintendence,  and  of 
making  an  annaal  report  to  congress  on  the 
operations,  expenditures,  and  condition  of  the 
institution.  Sections  4,  6,  and  6  assign  a  lo- 
cation and  give  power  for  "  the  erection  of  s 
suitable  building  of  sufficient  size,  with  apart- 
ments for  the  reception  and  arrangement  upon 
a  liberal  scale  of  objects  of  natural  history, 
including  a  geological  and  mineralogioal  cab- 
inet; also  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  library, 
a  gallery  of  art,  and  the  necessary  lecture 
rooms ;"  and  provision  is  made  that  all  objects 
of  art,  natural  history,  &o.,  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  with  such  as  may  be  collected 
from  whatever  source  by  the  institution  itself, 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  building.  Section 
7  devolves  on  the  secretary  the  charge  of  the 
building  and  property,  and  the  duties  of  li- 
brarian and  keeper  of  the  museum,  with  the 
power  of  employing  assistants,  subject  to  the 
approval  and  removable  at  the  discretion  of 


SmlthMidan  IhsUtatlon. 

the  regents.  Section  8  defines  the  visitorial 
relations  of  the  members  of  the  establishment 
toward  the  board  of  regents,  oad  also  limits 
the  expenditure  for  the  library.  Section  9 
authorizes  the  managers  to  dispose  of  such 
portion  of  the  interest  of  the  fnnd  as  the  act 
has  not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  shall  deem  best  suited  for  the 
promotion  of  the  purpose  of  the  testator.  On 
this  clause  the  present  organization  of  the  in- 
stitution principally  depends.  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  act  of  congress, 
a  spacious  building  was  erected,  making  pro- 
vision for  a  library,  museum,  gallery  of  art,  and 
lectures.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  im- 
provement of  the  grounds,  &c.,  has  been  up- 
ward of  $600,000.  A  library  was  begun,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  transactions  and  proceedings 
of  learned  societies  obtained  by  exchange,  and 
of  other  works  by  purchase  necessary  for  gen- 
eral use,  which  has  become  unequalled  in  this 
country  as  a  resource  for  scientific  reference. 


The  museum,  enriched  by  the  fruits  of  govern- 
mental expeditions  and  the  contributions  of 
individual  explorers  under  the  direction  of  the 
institution,  has  attained  a  magnitude  and  com- 
pleteness seldom  surpassed  in  collections  for 
the  illustration  of  natural  science.  A  gallery 
of  art  was  commenced,  consisting  principally 
of  Indian  portraits,  engravings,  and  such  ar- 
ticles as  were  presented  to  the  institution  by 
foreign  governments;  and  lectures,  chiefly  on 
scientific  subjects,  were  delivered  up  to  1866, 
when  they  were  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
a  fire  which  destroyed  the  lecture  room  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  making  important 
changes  in  the  operations  of  the  institution. 
The  library  was  incorporated  with  that  of 
congress,  making  the  latter  at  once  the  largest 
in  the  United  States,  to  which  the  institution 
annually  contributes  a  copy  of  the  transac- 
tions and  proceedings  of  each  of  the  principal 
societies  of  the  world,  and  in  return  receives 
the  use  of  all  the  books  in  the  collection.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Oorooran  of  Washington 
having  founded  a  free  public  gal- 
lery of  art,  the  institution  has  de- 
posited in  it  its  art  collection. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan  of  oodperating  with 
the  different  establishments  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  the  in- 
stitution having  transferred  to 
the  department  of  agriculture  its 
botanical  collections,  and  to  the 
army  medical  museum  all  speci- 
mens relating  to  medicine  and 
anatomy,  whue  it  receives  in  re- 
tnm  from  these  departments 
everything  which  relates  to  nat- 
ural history  and  ethnology.  The 
expense  of  the  care  of  the  grounds 
around  the  bnilding,  which  at 
first  devolved  upon  the  institu- 
tion, has  been  subsequently  de- 
frayed by  government,  and  con- 
gress has  been  induced  to  make  an  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  support  of  the  museum  of 
$20,000.  By  these  changes  the  burdens  which 
congress  placed  upon  the  institntion  have  been 
removed,  and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  income  of  the  Smith- 
son  legacy,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  terms 
of  the  will,  for  the  "increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men." — In  December, 
184fi,  the  board  of  regents  selected  Prof.  Jo- 
seph Henry,  then  of  the  college  of  New  Jer- 
sey at  Princeton,  as  their  secretary,  which 
office  he  still  holds  (1876).  His  assistants  are 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  formerly  of  Dickinson 
college,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  the  natural  history  de- 
portment (appointed  in  1860),  and  William  J. 
Khees  as  chief  clerk  (appointed  in  1868).  The 
board  of  regents  from  its  composition  has  ne- 
cessarily changed  to  some  extent  almost  every 
year,  and  of  its  original  members  none  now 
remain.  Soon  after  his  appointment  Prof. 
Henry  submitted  to  the  board  a  "programme 
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of  organization"  of  the  proposed  operations 
under  the  9th  section,  which  was  adopted,  and 
still  constitutes  the  basis  of  management.  He 
BDggested  that  men  of  talent  and  erudition 
should  be  afforded  the  means  of  conducting 
r«eearche8,  and  stimulated  to  exertion  through 
facilities  of  publication  and  occasional  com- 
pensation; and  for  its  diffusion,  the  publica- 
tion of  such  works  as,  while  adding  materially 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  would  not 
find  a  remunerative  sale  in  the  ordinary  chan- 
aels  of  trade.  He  insisted  that  it  onght  to  be 
'  a  rule  of  the  institution  to  do  nothing  which 
can  be  equally  well  done  by  any  organization 
or  inBtramentality  already  in  action.  The  re- 
sults are  as  follows :  1.  BeMwrehet.  The  claims 
of  different  classes  of  scientific  research  to  the 
countenance  and  aid  of  the  institution  have 
always  been  pressing  and  difficult  of  adjudica- 
tion ;  yet  a  preference  has  been  given  to  those 
of  widest  inflaenoe  and  benefit  to  the  race. 
Ethnology  was  believed  to  be  one  of  these, 
and  a  valuable  and  expensive  memoir  on  the 
arduBology  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  the  first 
to  receive  assistance.  In  connection  with  this, 
ud  was  extended  to  the  compilation  of  a  Da- 
kota grammar  and  dictionary,  and  a  grammar 
of  the  Yoruba  language.  The  circulation  of 
these  has  led  to  oQier  researches  in  ethnol- 
ogy and  kindred  branches  of  science,  some 
of  which  are  receiving  or  will  receive  assis- 
tance. Astronomy  has  also  engaged  the  ear- 
nest and  continued  efforts  of  the  institution 
for  its  promotion  theoretically  and  practically, 
and  pecuniary  assistance  has  been  furnished 
to  expeditions  undertaken  with  a  view  to  as- 
tronomical and  other  observations.  It  has  not 
only  furnished  instruments  for  physical  obser- 
vation to  expeditions,  bnt  in  most  cases  has 
defrayed  the  expense  of  the  reduction  and 
publication  of  the  resnlts.  In  meteorology  it 
had  for  many  years  600  regular  observers  scat- 
tered over  every  part  of  the  continent,  and 
accumulated  data  through  this  and  other  mea- 
sures steadily  and  systematically  pursued  for 
developing  the  laws  which  govern  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  weather.  In  ac«ord8nce  with 
the  plan  of  cooperation  adopted,  this  sys- 
tem has  been  transferred  to  the  United  States 
signal  service.  The  natural  history,  geogra- 
phy, climatology,  geology,  mineralogy,  bot- 
any, and  archeeology  of  this  continent  have 
through  its  aid  received  a  greater  impulse,  and 
more  material  has  been  collected  for  increas- 
ing and  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  them  than 
through  all  other  instrumentalities  during  the 
national  existence.  2.  Publication!.  These 
are  of  three  classes.  Ist.  "The  Smithsoni- 
an Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  comprised 
op  to  1876  in  20  large  quarto  volumes,  and  in 
many  cases  expensively  illustrated.  No  me- 
moir is  admitted  into  this  series  which  rests 
on  unverified  hypothesis,  or  which  does  not 
offer  some  positive  addition  to  the  sum  of  ex- 
isting knowledge ;  and  the  pretensions  of  each 
in  this  respect  are  decided  by  submission  to 


the  judgment  of  two  or  more  arbiters  of  un- 
questionable competence  and  impartiality.  The 
volumes  thus  far  issued  form  a  series  for  the 
publication  of  which  no  learned  society  in  this 
country  possessed  the  means,  and  which  have 
only  been  equalled  by  foreign  societies  when 
aided  by  their  governments.  They  have  been 
distributed  gratuitously  among  all  the  impor- 
tant libraries  and  learned  associations  of  the 
world,  and  have  afforded  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing by  exchange  those  invaluable  sets  of  the 
"Transactions"  of  foreign  learned  societies, 
not  otherwise  to  be  found  in  this  country.  2d. 
The  "  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections," 
an  occasional  series  comprising  meteorological 
and  physical  tables,  treatises  on  subjects  of 
practical  or  scientific  interest,  and  manuals  for 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  as  well  as  methods  for  various 
physical  observations.  This  series  includes  12 
octavo  volumes.  8d.  The  "Annual  Reports" 
to  congress,  which,  besides  a  popular  analysis 
of  the  memoirs  to  be  contained  in  the  sev- 
eral forthcoming  volumes  of  the  "  Contribu- 
tions," are  accompanied  by  a  synopsis  of  lec- 
tures and  original  or  translated  articles,  which 
introduce  the  student  to  information  and  topics 
of  discussion  much  above  the  range  of  those 
usually  presented  even  to  the  educated  public. 
These  are  printed  at  the  expense  of  congress, 
and  are  circulated  through  the  members  of 
both  houses,  as  well  as  by  the  institution  it- 
self. 8.  Exehanget.  The  institution  now  acts 
as  the  principal,  and  is  gradually  becoming  the 
exclusive  means  of  communication  between 
the  literary  and  scientific  associations  of  the 
old  and  the  new  world.  4.  Scientific  Corre- 
tpondenee.  The  correspondence  of  the  Smith- 
sonian institution  witn  aU  quarters  of  the 
globe  is  vast  and  constantly  increasing.  Al- 
most every  day  brings  narratives  of  real  or 
supposed  discoveries  which  are  referred  to  the 
institution,  inquiries  on  scientific  topics  of  all 
kinds,  or  unusual  phenomena,  &c.  These  let- 
ters are  all  answered. — In  1866  a  residuary 
legacy  of  Smithson  was  received,  amounting 
to  $26,210  68;  and  in  1874  a  bequest  of  $1,000 
from  James  Hamilton  of  Carlisle,  Pa.  With 
these,  and  savings  of  income  and  increased 
value  of  investments,  the  total  permanent 
Smithson  fund  in  the  United  States  treasury, 
drawing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  in  gold,  now 
amounts  to  $661,000.  There  are  besides  de- 
preciated investments  valued  in  January,  1876, 
at  $85,000,  which  with  a  cash  balance  on  hand 
of  $16,909  99  made  the  total  resources  at  that 
time  $701,909  99. 

SMOKE  TKEE.    See  Sumach. 

SMOLinSK.  I.  A  W.  government  of  Russia, 
bordering  on  Tver,  Moscow,  Kaluga,  Orel, 
Tchemigov,  Mohilev,  Vitebsk,  and  Pskov ;  area, 
21,687  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,140,016.  The 
surface  is  an  elevated  undulating  plain,  broken 
occasionally  by  low  hills.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Dnieper  and  Desna.  It  is  interspersed  with 
numerous  small  lakes  and  morasses ;  and  there 
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are  immense  forests  of  excellent  timber,  which 
abonnd  with  game.  The  soil  is  generally  pro- 
ductive. Great  numbers  of  cattle  and  of  the 
celebrated  Lithaanian  horses  are  raised.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  raising  bees,  and  honey 
and  wax  form  important  articles  of  export 
Iron,  copper,  and  salt  are  found.  Linen  and 
w.oollen  goods  are  manufactured,  and  fine  car- 
pets are  exported.  U.  A  city,  capital  of  the 
government,  on  both  sides  of  the  Dnieper,  230 
m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Moscow ;  pop.  in  1867,  22,977. 
It  is  considered  the  key  to  Moscow,  and  is 
strongly  walled  and  fortified.  It,i3  the  seat  of 
a  bishop,  and  has  a  remarkable  cathedral  and 
more  than  20  other  Greek  churches.  Its  manu- 
factures consist  chiefly  of  linen  and  woollen 
cloths,  leather,  hats,  and  soap.  It  was  impor- 
tant in  the  9th  century,  and  was  long  inde- 
Eendent  under  its  own  princes.  The  Tartars, 
rithaanians,  and  Russians  afterward  held  it 
successively;  and  in  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries it  was  the  scene  of  conflicts  between  the 
Poles  and  Russians,  often  changing  masters, 
but  finally  taken  by  the  latter  in  1654.  On 
Aug.  17,  1812,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Smo- 
lensk, between  the  French  and  the  Russians. 
In  the  night  the  Russians  abandoned  the  town, 
and  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  18  it  was  occn- 

Sied  by  the  French,  who  next  marched  upon 
[osoow,  leaving  most  of  Smolensk  in  ashes. 
The  town  was  subsequently  rebuilt  and  great- 
ly embellished. 

SMMJJSn,  "MlM  fietige,  a  British  author, 
horn  in  Dalquhurn  house,  parish  of  Oardross, 
Dumbartonshire,  in  1721,  died  at  Monte  Nero, 
near  Leghorn,  Oct.  21, 1771.  He  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  school  of  Dumbarton  and  at 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  was  apprenticed 
to  a  medical  practitioner.  When  his  appren- 
ticeship expired,  in  his  19th  year,  he  set  out 
for  London,  carrying  with  him  a  tragedy  on- 
titled  "The  Regicide,"  which  he  vainly  at- 
tempted to  produce  on  the  stage.  Thwarted 
in  his  purpose,  he  accepted  in  1741  the  post  of 
surgeon's  mate  on  an  80-gun  ship,  and  sailed 
on  the  disastrous  expedition  against  Cartagena, 
which  he  has  described  in  "Roderick  Random," 
and  with  more  dettul  in  the  "  Compendium  of 
Voyages."  He  left  the  navy  at  Jamaica,  and 
while  there  became  acqnunted  with  Anne 
Lascelles,  whom  he  married  in  1747.  Return- 
ing to  England  in  1746,  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden,  he  produced  anonymously  "  The  Tears 
of  Scotland,"  an  ode  lamenting  the  atrocities 
of  the  royal  army.  He  also  published  "  Ad- 
vice, a  Satire  "  (1746),  and  "  Reproof,  a  Satire  " 
(1747),  and  wrote  "Alceste,  an  Opera,"  for 
the  Oovent  Garden  theatre,  which  was  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
manager.  In  1748  appeared  the  first  of  his 
novels,  "Tho  Adventures  of  Roderick  Ran- 
dom." He  made  a  short  visit  to  Paris  in  1760, 
and  in  1751  published  "The  Adventures  of 
Peregrine  Pickle,"  which  is  disfigured  by  an 
episode  detailing  the  intrigues  of  Lady  Vane, 
for  inserting  which  he  is  s^d  to  have  received 


a  liberal  reward  from  her.  He  now  resumed 
the  medical  profession,  settled  at  Bath,  and 
published  in  1752  "An  Essay  on  the  External 
Use  of  Water."  Obtaining  no  practice,  he -re- 
moved to  Chelsea,  and  devoted  himself  again 
to  literary  pursuits.  In  1753  appeared  his 
"Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom." 
In  1755  he  published  by  subscription  his  trans- 
lation of  "Don  Quixote,"  more  animated  and 
elegant  but  less  accurate  than  that  of  Jarvis, 
on  which  it  was  founded.  Afterward  he  un- 
dertook the  management  of  the  "  Critical  Re- 
view." His  irritable  temper  and  capricious 
tastes  involved  him  in  numerous  vexations 
and  quarrels ;  a  contemptuous  critique  on  the 
"Rosciad"  provoked  against  him  the  spleen 
of  Churchill;  and  in  1769  an  attack  on  Ad- 
miral Enowles,  one  of  the  commanders  at 
Cartagena,  caused  him  to  be  arraigned  for 
libel  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £100  and  three 
months'  imprisonment.  He  had  meantime 
produced  a  "  Compendium  of.  Authentic  and 
Entertaining  Voyages  "  (7  vols.,  1757),  a  come- 
dy entitled  "The  Reprisals,"  which  Garrick 
brought  out  on  the  stage,  and  a  "Complete 
History  of  England  "  (4  vols.,  17o7-'8),  written 
in  14  months,  which  became  very  popular. 
While  in  prison  he  wrote  "  The  Adventures  of 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,"  a  sort  of  travesty  of 
"Don  Quixote,"  which  appeared  in  the  "Brit- 
ish Magazine  "  in  1760-61.  He  afterward  con- 
tributed the  accounts  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  to  the  "  Modern  Universal  History," 
and  continued  his  "  Complete  History  of  Eng- 
land," brinnng  the  narrative  down  from  1748 
to  1764.  The  whole  work  was  in  16  vols. 
8vo,  of  which  only  the  last  6  vols.,  forming 
a  continuation  to  Hume,  are  now  read.  On 
the  accession  of  George  UI.  he  undertook  to 
defend  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute  in  a 
weekly  paper  entitled  "  The  Briton."  He  was 
effectively  and  abusively  answered  by  Wilkes 
in  his  "  North  Briton,"  and  his  services  being 
unpaid,  and  his  side  most  unpopular,  he  with- 
drew from  the  contest.  His  health  was  shat- 
tered by  this  discomfiture,  by  his  labors  on 
a  translation  of  the  works  of  Voltaire  and 
on  a  compilation  entitled  "  The  Present  State 
of  All  Nations,"  and  by  the  death  of  his 
only  child;  and  in  1763  he  went  abroad  for 
two  years.  In  1766  he  published  "Travels 
through  France  and  Italy,"  which  was  ridi- 
culed by  Sterne  in  his  "Sentimental  Jour- 
ney." On  returning  from  Italy  be  visited 
Scotland,  resided  at  Bath  during  the  foUowing 
year,  and  there  wrote  "  The  Adventures  of  an 
Atom,"  a  political  satire,  in  which  he  assailed 
Lord  Bute  and  the  earl  of  Chatham.  His 
broken  health  obliged  him  again  to  seek  a 
milder  climate,  and  he  went  to  Italy  in  1770, 
beginning  on  his  way  to  write  "  The  Expedi- 
tion of  Humphrey  Clinker,"  which  appeared 
in  1771,  just  before  his  death. — His  life  has 
been  written  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  Dr.  Moore, 
and  others.  One  of  the  best  editions  of  his 
works  appeared  in  187S  (8  vols.  8vo,  London). 
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SniKA  (Turk.  Itmir),  a  town  of  Asiatio 
Tnrkey,  coital  of  the  vilayet  of  Aidin,  near 
the  head  of  the  gnlf  of  Smjma,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  210  m.  8.  W.  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  pop.  (according  to  the  Austrian  con- 
gal  general  Scherzer's  estimate  in  1878)  abont 
166,000,  inclnding  76,000  Greeks,  46,000  Tnrks, 
16,000  Jews,  10,000  Roman  Catholics,  6,000 
Armenians,  and  4,000  Enropeana  and  Ameri- 
cans. Another  estimate  places  the  population 
at  180,000.  Owing  to  the  large  preponderance 
of  the  Christians,  it  is  called  by  the  Turks  the 
Giaoar  city.  It  stands  upon  a  plain  between 
the  ancient  Mt.  Pagns  and  the  sea,  part  of  it 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  streets  are  gen- 
erally narrow  and  dirty.  An  interesting  local- 
ity is  the  so-called  caravan  bridge,  with  adjoin- 
ing grounds  for  the  accommodation  of  camels 
daring  the  night.  Along  the  shore  and  in  its 
vicinity  reside  the  Christians,  excepting  the 


Armenians,  whose  quarter  is  partly  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  hill,  the  upper  slopes  being 
occupied  by  the  Turks;  and  in  the  region  be- 
tween the  Armenians  and  Tnrks  live  the  Jews, 
who  are  chiefly  of  Spanish  descent  and  mostly 
poor.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  castle. 
A  quay  is  in  course  of  construction.  Smyrna 
contains  a  governor's  palace,  chnrchee  for  va- 
rious denominations,  a  convent,  and  several 
schools,  that  of  the  Prussian  deaconesses  being 
the  best.  A  large  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is 
in  coarse  of  construction.  An  archseological 
school  was  prolected  in  1874  for  promoting 
excavations  at  the  site  of  ancient  Ephesus,  ad- 
joining a  station  on  the  Smyrna  and  Aidin 
railway.  Another  line  to  Ala-Shehr  (the  an- 
cient Philadelphia)  was  extended  from  Kas- 
saba  in  1876.  ,  A  Turkish  governor  general, 
and  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Roman  Catholio 
archbishops  reside  in  the  dty ;  and  there  ar« 


BniTni*. 


American  and  other  missionaries.  Tn  the  ad- 
joining villages  of  Bornabad  and  Budja  are 
fine  villas.  Smyrna  is  an  important  station 
for  steamers  and  a  great  commercial  empo- 
riam ;  the  harbor  is  magnificent,  and  at  all 
times  crowded  with  shipping.  The  entrances 
in  1873  were  630  steamers  and  786  sailing 
vessels,  tonnage  659,247;  clearances,  627  and 
898,  tonnage  648,679.  The  imports,  chiefly 
cotton  and  other  manufactured  goods,  amount- 
ed to  $23,832,780,  and  the  exports,  inclnding 
cotton,  figs,  raisins,  opium,  sponges,  and  valo- 
ma,  to  $20,794,882.  The  shipments  of  cotton, 
now  so  important,  were  insignificant  previous 
te  the  American  civil  war.  In  1873-'4  the  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  chiefly  petroleum, 
were  valued  at  $800,000,  and  the  exports  to  the 
United  States,  including  opium,  figs,  liquorice 
root,  wool,  and  rags,  at  $2,284,844.— Smyrna 
v«8  probably  colonized  by  .^lisos  from  Cyme, 
749  TOL.  IT.— 9 


but  early  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Colopho- 
nians,  and  in  the  7th  century  B.  C.  formed  the 
1 8th  city  of  the  Ionian  league.  According  to 
Strabo,  it  was  destroyed  by  Sadyattes  of  Lydia 
about  627,  and  remained  in  ruins  for  several 
centuries.  It  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  An- 
tigonus  and  Lysimachns,  successors  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  became  one  of  the  first 
cities  of  that  era.  One  of  the  seven  churches 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revelation  was  at 
Smyrna,  and  Polycarp  was  its  first  bishop. 
The  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
A.  D.  178,  and  rebuilt  by  Marcus  Anrelius.  It 
afterward  had  many  changes  of  fortune ;  and 
being  occupied  by  a  Seljuk  chieftain  abont  the 
end  of  the  1 1th  century,  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Byzantine  fleet.  It  was  again  rebuilt, 
and  subsequently  the  Genoese  held  it  for  a 
long  period.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  14th 
century  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  in  whose 
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possession  it  ultimately  remuned,  after  being 
oaptared  in  1402  by  Tamerlane.  Among  ite 
many  calamities  in  modern  times  were  the 
conflagration  of  1841  and  the  e&rthqnake  of 
1846.  In  July,  1858,  Martin  Eoszta  was  de- 
livered here  from  the  hands  of  the  Anstrians 
by  Oapt  Ingrabam. — See  Soherzer's  La  pro- 
tinee  d»  Smyme  (1875). 

SMITH,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Virginia,  bounded 
S.  E.  by  the  Iron  mountain  range  and  drained 
by  the  head  streams  at  Holston  river;  area, 
about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,898,  of  whom 
1,244  were  colored.  The  surface  is  an  ele- 
vated valley  between  the  Iron  mountain  range 
and  Walker's  mountain;  the  soil  is  very  fer- 
tile. Limestone,  gypsum,  and  salt  are  found. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi,  and 
Ohio  railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  44,681  bushels  of  wheat,  96,829  of  Indian 
com,  66,823  of  oats,  8,827  tons  of  hay,  1,676 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  10,614  of  wool,  64,910  of  but- 
ter, 26,820  of  cheese,  8,118  of  flax,  and  9,897 
of  honey.  There  were  1,595  horses,  1,846 
milch  cows,  8,198  other  cattle,  4,658  sheep, 
and  4,059  swine.    Oapital,  Marion. 

SinTH,  Tbonu,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  June  14,  1808,  died 
in  Charleston,  8.  0.,  Aug.  20,  1878.  He  was 
educated  in  Belfast  and  London,  and  in  1880 
entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.  From  1832  till  his  death  he  was  pastor 
of  the  second  Presbyterian  church  in  Charles- 
ton, 8.  C.  Among  the  numerous  works  of  Dr. 
Smyth  are :  "  Lectures  on  the  Prelatical  Doc- 
trine of  Apostolic  Succession  "  (Boston,  1841) ; 
"  The  Ecclesiastical  Catechism  "  (1841) ;  "  Ec- 
clesiastical Republicanism"  (1848);  "Presby- 
tery and  not  Prelacy  the  Scriptural  and  Primi- 
tive Polity  "  (1843) ;  "  Calvin  Defended  "  (PhU- 
adelphia,  1844)  ;  "The  Rite  of  Confirmation" 
(1846);  "The  Name,  Nature,  and  Functions 
of  Ruling  Elders"  (1846);  "The  History, 
Character,  and  Results  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines"  (New  York,  1847); 
"  The  Unity  of  the  Human  Races  proved  to  be 
the  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  Reason,  and  Sci- 
ence" (1850) ;  "  Nature  and  Claims  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations"  (Philadelphia, 
1857);  "Faith  the  Principle  of  Missions" 
(1857) ;  "  The  Well  in  the  Valley  »  (1857) ;  and 
"Obedienoe  the  Life  of  Missions"  (1860). 

SKTTH.  L  WmiaB  Beiry,  a  British  naval 
officer,  bom  in  Westminster,  Jan.  21,  1788, 
died  near  Aylesbury,  Sept.  9,  1866.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1806,  and  rendered  impor- 
tant aid  in  the  defence  of  Cadiz  in  1810.  He 
became  lieutenant  in  1818,  and  soon  afterward 
was  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  flotilla 
under  Sir  Robert  Hall  detailed  for  the  defence 
of  Sicily.  By  order  of  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty he  made  an  elaborate  survey  of  Sicily 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  which  occupied  him 
for  several  years,  and  resulted  in  the  publica- 
tion by  the  admiralty  of  an  atlas  of  Sicily.  As 
sn  accompaniment  to  this,  he  published  a  "  Me- 
moir descriptive  of  the  Resources,  Inhabitants, 


and  Hydrography  of  Sicily  and  its  IslandB, 
interspersed  with  Antiquarian  and  other  No- 
tices" (4to,  1824).  He  afterward  completed 
the  snrvey  of  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
was  employed  in  1828  and  1824  in  a  snrvey  of 
the  coasts  of  Sardinia,  and  published  a  "  Sketch 
of  the  present  State  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia  " 
(8vo,  1828).  He  attained  the  rank  of  post 
captaia  in  February,  1824,  and  settled  soon 
after  at  Bedford,  where  he  built  a  small  ob- 
servatory, and  in  1844  published  a  "  Cycle  of 
Celestial  Objects,  for  the  use  of  Naval,  Mili- 
tary, and  Private  Astronomers  "  (2  vols.  8vo). 
In  1858  he  attained  the  rank  of  rear  admiral, 
and  in  1857  he  was  appointed  hydrographer 
to  the  admiralty.  His  most  valuable  work  is 
entitled  "  The  Mediterranean,  a  Memoir,  Physi- 
cal, Historical,  and  Nautical "  (8to,  1864),  in 
which  he  gives  in  systematic  and  condensed 
form  the  results  of  his  numerous  surveys  and 
observations  on  the  physical  geography  of  that 
sea.  He  also  wrote  "Sidereal  Chromatics" 
(1864),  and  "  The  Sailor's  Word  Book  "  (1867). 
n.  ChulM  Piaal,  son  of  the  preceding,  has  hf  Id 
the  post  of  astronomer  royal  for  Scotland. 
In  1866  he  transported  a  large  collection  of 
meteorological,  magnetical,  and  astronomical 
instruments  to  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  where  he 
selected  two  stations,  one  8,840,  and  the  other 
10,700  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  obtained  impor- 
tant results  detailed  in  his  "  Teneriffe,  an  As- 
tronomer's Experiment "  (London,  1868).  He 
has  since  written  "Three  Cities  in  Rpssia" 
(1862) ;  "  Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid "  (1864;  new  ed.,  1874) ;  "life  and  Work 
at  the  Great  Pyramid"  (1867) ;  "On  the  An- 
tiquity  of  Intellectual  Man,  from  a  Practical 
and  Astronomical  Point  of  View>"  (1868) ;  and  • 
"Equal  Surface  Projection  for  Maps  of  the 
World  "  (1871).  He  maintains  that  the  pyra- 
mids are  memorials  of  a  system  of  weights 
and  measares  intended  to  be  perpetual. 

8KAIL,  the  common  name  of  the  helidda,  s 
large  family  of  gasteropod  mollnsks,  terrestrial 
and  air-breathing.  The  numl>er  known  is  now 
so  large  that  the  treatment  of  the  subfamilies 
and  genera  would  reqaire  a  volume.  Restrict- 
ing the  name  helidda  to  such  as  have  a  well 
developed  external  spiral  shell,  the  snails  may 
be  characterized  as  animals  breathing  air  by 
means  of  branchial  vessels  spread  like  a  net- 
work over  the  internal  walls  of  a  cavity  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  covered  by  the  shell, 
and  communicating  with  the  atmosphere  by  a 
small  valvular  opening  on  the  right  side ;  they 
have  four  retractile  tentacles,  the  upper  two 
the  largest  and  having  eyes  at  the  apex ;  there 
is  a  dentated  homy  jaw  on  the  upper  lip, 
which  is  opposed  by  the  tongue;  the  gullet 
is  wide,  with  large  white  salivary  glands  on 
its  sides,  and  the  liver  is  well  developed ;  the 
whole  body  is  very  glutinous ;  the  locomotion 
is  slow,  by  means  of  the  ventral  foot;  they 
are  hermaphrodite,  with  reciprocal  impregna- 
tion. The  shells  are  always  external,  vary 
much  in  form,  and  contain  the  entire  animal ; 
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they  have  no  opercnlum,  the  opening  during 
hibernation  being  closed  by  a  seoretion  from 
the  mantle,  whi(£  hardens  into  what  is  called 
the  epiphragm ;  the  shell  is  generally  turned 
from  left  to  right,  the  free  e^e  to  the  right, 
bat  they  are  often  reversed ;  the  newly  hatched 
young  resemble  their  parents,  and  have  a  shell 
of  one  whorl  and  a  half.  They  are  sensitive 
to  cold,  and  like  moist  places;  the  sense  of 
tonoh  is  acnte,  especially  in  the  tentacles,  and 
they  appear  to  have  a  sense  of  smell ;  they  are 
nocturnal,  and  feed  principally  on  plants,  though 
sometimes  devouring  each  other.  The  repro- 
dnotive  season  is  toward  the  end  of  spring; 
the  eggs,  to  the  number  of  80  to  100,  are  de- 

nited  in  moist  places,  in  natural  or  artificial 
ea ;  the  young  come  out  in  20  to  80  days. 
Snails  are  distributed  very  widely,  from  the 
northern  limit  of  trees  to  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
from  the  hot  and  moist  plains  to  a  height  of 
11,000  ft.  on  mountains;  some  are  cosmopo- 
lite, ranging  wherever  their  food  is  found,  and 
others  are  restricted  within  narrow  limits. 
About  1,500  species  have  been  described,  some 
of  which  from  their  voracity  are  very  injurious 
to  vegetation,  and  some  useful  to  man  as  food ; 
they  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  able  to 're- 
sist long  droughts.  A  specimen  of  the  desert 
anail  of  Egypt  {helix  dit&rtorum),  which  re- 
mained dormant  in  the  British  museum  four 
years,  afterward  lived  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  the  curators  more  than  two  years. — The 
genus  Atlix  (Lam.)  is  the  type  of  the  family. 
The  Roman  or  vineyard  snail  {H.  pomatia, 
Linn.)  is  a  large  species,  reddish  brown  with 
paler  bands ;  these  snails  were  used  aa  food  by 
the  ancient  Bomans,  who  reared  them  in  parks, 
and  fattened  them  on  cooked  meat  and  flour, 
obtaining  them  from  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  they  are  still  eaten  in  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  especially  by  Boman  Catholics 
during  Lent,  being  considered  as  fish;  great 
numbers  are  eaten  in  France;  they  are  also 
recommended  as  an  ingredient  in  soups  for  con- 
sumptive persons.  The  reproductive  internal 
organs,  in  the  apex  of  the  shell,  consist  of  many 
paraU^  cmca,  each  of  which  has  an  externtd 
layer  producing  eggs,  and  an  internal  sac  pro- 
ducing semen ;  the  apparatus  is  very  complex. 
The  ff,  cuperta  (Linn.),  or  common  gtvden 
snail,  originally  &om  Europe,  but  now  natu- 
ralized in  most  parts  of  the  globe,  is  also  used 
as  food,  when  boiled  in  milk,  for  consumptives. 
These  species  when  abundant  are  very  destruc- 
tive, laying  waste  whole  gardens  in  a  single 
night,  (dways  attacking  the  tenderest  and  most 
succulent  plants;  besides  their  natural  ene- 
mies, mammala  and  birds,  great  numbers  are 
killed  by  fires,  inundations,  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  felling  of  forests,  cultivation  of 
the  land,  and  by  hogs  and  poultry  following 
tha  plough ;  the  remedies  for  their  depredaa 
tions  are  the  same  as  for  the  slugs.  The  largest 
of  the  American  snails  is  the  ff.  albolahrit 
(Say),  of  a  yellowish  horn  color,  with  white, 
broadly  reflected  lip ;  the  shell  has  five  or  six 


whorls,  with  minute  (evolving  lines  and  the 
umbilicus  closed ;  in  October  uiey  cease  feed- 
ing, and  select  a  place  xmder  some  log  or  stone, 
where  they  fix  themselves  for  the  winter. 


American  Bnall  (Helix  alboUbrii). 

mouth  upward.  For  details  on  the  American 
species,  see  Dr.  A.  Binney's  "  Terrestrial  Air- 
breathing  Mollusks  of  the  United  States"  (8 
vols.,  Boston,  ISSl.and  vol.  iv.,  a  continuation 
by  G.  W.  Binney,  Boston,  1859). 

8SAK&    See  Skbpent. 

girAKE  BIRD.    See  Dabteb. 

SNAKE  RITES  (also  called  Lewis  fork  or 
river,  Saptin  river,  and  Shoshone  river),  a 
tributary  of  the  Oolnmbia,  rising  in  the  Bocky 
mountains  in  N.  W.  Wyoming,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  Madison  rivers,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
about  lat.  44°  N.,  Ion.  110"  80'  W.  It  flows 
N.  W.  to  the  junction  of  Lewis  fork,  the  out- 
let of  Shoshone  and  Lewis  lakes ;  then  S.,  ex- 
panding in  its  course  into  Jackson  lake,  and 
again  N.  W.  to  the  junction  of  Henry's  fork  (a 
total  course  of  nearly  200  m.)  in  Idaho,  about 
lat.  48°  15',  Ion.  112*.  Henry's  fork  rises  in 
Henry  lake  (6,448  ft,  above  the  sea,  about  lat. 
44°  80',  Ion.  111°  800  in  E.  Idaho,  on  the  border 
of  Montana,  near  the  head  waters  of  Jefferson 
river,  and  has  a  S.  course.  From  the  junction 
the  Snake  describes  a  curve  of  more  than  850 
m.  through  S.  Idaho,  flowing  S.  W.  and  then 
N.  W.,  and  strikes  the  Oregon  border  in  about 
lat  44°  40';  it  then  flows  N.  about  200  m., 
separating  Idaho  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
territory,  when  in  about  lat.  46°  80'  it  turns 
W.  into  Washington,  and  after  a  further  course 
of  about  150  m.  falls  into  the  Columbia  about 
20  m.  above  the  Oregon  boundary,  about  lat 
46°  16',  Ion.  119°.  Ita  total  length  is  upward 
of  900  m.  Steamers  ascend  to  Lewiston  on 
the  Idaho  border ;  navigation  is  then  impeded 
for  more  than  100  m.  by  shallows  and  rapids, 
above  which  the  river  is  again  navigable  for 
150  or  200  m.  In  its  course  through  S.  Idaho, 
the  Snake  flows  through  a  vast  ca&on,  vary- 
ing in  depth  from  100  to  1,000  ft;  many  of 
its  tributaries  sink,  and,  passing  under  the 
strata  of  lava,  fall  from  the  sides  of  the  caOon 
into  the  main  stream;  and  here  occur  the 
American,  Shoshone,  and  Salmon  falls,  for  an 
account  of  which  see  Idaho,  vol.  ix.,  p.  167. 
Its  chief  tributaries  on  the  right  bank  are  the 
Malade  from  the  north;  the  Bois6,  Payette, 
Weiser,  Salmon,  and  Clearwater  (which  enters 
at  the  point  where  the  Snake  leaves  the  Idaho 
boundary)  from  the  east ;  and  the  Palouse  (in 
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'Washington)  from  the  north.  On  the  left 
bank  it  reoeivea  among  others  the  Blaokfoot, 
Port  Netif,  Bannack,  Baft,  Choose,  Salmon,  and 
Bruneaa,  in  Idaho;  the  Owyhee,  Malhenr, 
Burnt,  and  Powder,  in  Oregon ;  and  the  Grande 
Bonde,  just  within  Washington  territory. 
gNlKSSOOT,  a  common  name,  usually  with  a 

Erefix,  for  several  plants  which  are  botanical- 
/  very  distinct,  applied  to  them  beoanse  they 
were  supposed,  especially  by  the  Indians,  to  be 
effloaoioas  against  the  poisonous  bites  of  ser- 
pents. 1.  Seneca  snfikeroot  (ofScinal  as  sene- 
ga) is  polygala  lenega.  The  genus  polygala 
(Greek  noXhc,  much,  and  yi^,  milk,  as  some 
species  were  formerly  supposed  to  increase  the 
secretion  of  milk)  has  about  200  species,  widely 
distributed,  about  26  of  which  belong  to  this 
country,  and  a  few  showy  exotics  are  grown 
as  greenhouse  plants.  The  flowers  have  the 
general  appearance-of  those  of  the  legnminoia, 
but  their  structure  is  quite  different  and  is  dif- 


Benec*  Snakeroot  (Polygala  Senogs). 
DAtaial  aize. 


Fart  of  Boot  of 


ficnlt  to  describe;  two  of  the  five  sepals  are 
colored  and  petal-like,  whUe  the  three  proper 
petals  are  nnited,  the  middle  one  keeled-shaped 
and  often  bearing  a  crest;  the  six  or  eight  sta- 
mens are  nnited  by  their  filaments  in  two  sets, 
the  anthers  one-celled  and  opening  by  a  hole 
at  the  top ;  pod  small  and  two-seeded.  Poly- 
gala polygama  and  P.  paueiflora,  both  pretty 
native  species,  produce,  besides  ordinary  flow- 
ers, numerous  fertile  flowers  on  short  nnder- 
ground  runners.  P.  tenega,  the  thick,  hard, 
and  knotted  rootstooks  of  which  are  the  seneoa 
snakeroot  of  the  shops,  is  found  from  New 
England  southward  and  westward ;  the  stems 
are  about  a  foot  high;  leaves  lanceolate,  and 
the  white  flowers  in  close  terminal  spikes.  The 
dried  root  has  a  peculiar  odor  and  an  acrid 
taste  when  chewed;  it  contains  a  principle 
called  senegine,  probably  the  same  that  has 
been  called  polygalio  acid,  and  closely  allied  to 
saponine.    The  dmg  was  first  introduced  into 


Yligtnta  Bnaknoot  (ArlitolochU 
■erpentaiia). 


Enrope  as  the  Seneca  rattlesnake  root  abont 
1784,  and  in  1749  LinnsBus  wrote  a  dissertation 
upon  the  dmg.  It  is  a  stimulant  expectorant, 
and  in  large  doses  emetic  and  diaphoretic ; 
it  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  compound 
simp  of  squiUs, 
or  hive  syrup.  2. 
Virpnia  snake- 
root, as  found  in 
the  shops,  is  the 
root  of  ariitolo- 
ehia  lerpmtaria 
and  its  varieties. 
The  genus  arit- 
tolcehia  is  apet- 
alons,  and  com- 
prises low  herbs 
and  climbing 
vines:  the  tubu- 
lar calyx  is  often 
curiously  bont 
and  inflated,  and 
in  some  of  the  hot- 
house exotic  spe- 
cie^resents  some 
of  the  strangest 
forms  to  be  found 
among  flowers. 
The  best  known  species  is  A.  tipho,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Dutchman's  pipe  (from  the 
shape  of  the  flowers),  is  often  cultivated  as  a 
vine  for  verandas.  The  medicinal  species  has 
a  weak  stem  abont  a  foot  high,  usually  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a  few  inconspicuous  flowers 
close  to  the  root,  the  calyx  tube  being  curved 
like  the  letter  S.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the 
middle  states  and  southward,  but  like  most 
medicinal  plants  has  become  rare  in  the  older 
states.  The  dried  root,  when  bmised,  has  a 
marked  odor  and  taste,  which  have  been  com- 
pared to  camphor,  valerian,  and  turpentine 
combined;  it  contains  an  essential  oil  and  a 
resin.  Virginia  snakeroot  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion with  the  Indians  as  a  cure  for  snake  bites, 
and  was  early  introduced  into  England  as  a 
remedy  for  the  bite  of  reptiles  and  rabid  dogs, 
and  was  ofBoinal  in  the  London  Pharmaoopceia 
of  1660.  It  is  now  used  only  as  a  stimulant 
tonic  and  diaphoretic,  and  has  been  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers.  8. 
Canada  snakeroot,  also  called  wild  and  Indian 
ginger,  is  atarum  Ganadense.  The  genns  om- 
rum,  with  the  preceding  one,  belongs  to  the 
family  of  arutoloehiaeea,  and  consists  of  low 
stemless  herbs,  from  the  creeping  rootstooks 
of  which  rise  usually  one  or  two  heart-shaped 
leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  a  short-pednncled 
flower,  which  appears  in  early  spring;  the 
regular  calyx  has  three  equal  lobes,  brownish 
purple,  enclosing  12  stamens  and  the  large  pis- 
Ifls.  A.  Canadente  has  broadly  heart-kidney- 
shaped  deciduous  leaves,  in  pairs,  with  the 
flower  between  them,  llie  dried  rootstock  is 
in  contorted  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  quill, 
with  an  odor  and  a  taste  somewhat  between 
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those  of  ginger  and  cardomoma ;  it  oontaina  an 
essential  oil ;  it  is  an  aromatio  stimulant,  and 
ii  sometimea  nsed  to  modify  the  action  of  other 
medicines;  in  domestic  practice  a  tincture  is 
used  in  ooUo,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  conntry 
it  is  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  ginger  in 
cookery;  it  is  one  of  the  tnings  chewed  to 
conceal  a  bad  breath.  Two  evergreen  species 
are  found  from  Virginia  southward :  A.  Vir- 
ffinieum,  with  small  round-heart-shaped,  and 
J.  arifoliwn,  with  large  halberd-shaped  leaves : 
both  possess  similar  aromatic  rootstooks,  and 
the  leaves  of  all  three,  when  dried,  powdered, 
and  nsed  as  snuff,  are  said  to  have  similar 
properties  with  the  foreign  A.  Europaum,  or 
asnrabacca,  in  producing  sneezing  and  a  copious 
flow  of  mucus  from  the  nose. — Black  snake- 
root  is  lanieula  Canadtntit  and  S.  Martian- 
diea.  Button  snakeroot  is  eryngium  yueeetfo- 
lium;  the  same  name  is  also  given  to  some 


Cuuda  SnikCTOot  (Aurain  CuadcnM). 

species  of  liatri*.  White  snakeroot  is  tupato- 
rnim  offeratoidei.    Snakehead  is  ehehne  glabra. 

SHIUS,  a  family  of  American  Indians.  See 
Shoshohsb. 

HiPnxe  TimE  {chelydra  lerpentina, 
Schweig.  ;  genus  ehdonwra,  Flemmg),  an 
American  species  of  fresh-water  chelonians, 
characterized  by  a  large  head,  with  both  jaws 
strongly  hooked  and  two  barbels  under  the 
chin,  short  and '  pointed  snout,  the  nostrils 
near  together,  and  the  eyes  large,  prominent, 
and  far  forward;  the  sternum  is  small,  oru- 
dform,  immovable,  and  covered  with  twelve 
idates  and  three  supplemental  ones ;  the  cara- 
pace oblong,  depressed, 'more  or  less  tricari- 
sated,  deeply  notched  behind  with  three  points 
<m  each  side  of  the  central  notch;  the  neck 
loDg  and  thick,  with  a  warty  skin;  tail  very 
long,  surmounted  by  a  scaly  or  tuberculated 
crest;  the  anterior  limbs  with  five  nails,  the 
posterior  with  four;  the  skin  of  the  limbs 
above  and  below  scaly.    The  head  may  be  in 


great  part  retracted  within  the  shell,  whence 
it  can  be  very  suddenly  extended  by  the  long 
and  eztensUe  neck,  but  the  limbs  and  feet  are 
mostly  exposed.    The  shell  is  dusky  above. 


Bntpplng  Tnrll*  (Chdydim  wtpcBtlii*). 

and  the  lower  parts  yellowish;  it  attains  a 
length  of  more  than  4  ft.  and  a  weight  of  60 
lbs. ;  it  prefers  sluggish  and  deep  water  in 
ponds  or  rivers,  keeping  principally  at  the  bot- 
tom; it  is  very  voracious,  and  feeds  on  fish, 
reptiles,  and  such  aquatic  birds  as  come  within 
its  reach,  especially  young  ducks  and  goslings 
and  wounded  birds ;  it  has  been  known  to  at- 
tack man,  and  is  not  unfrequently  caught  with 
hooks;  its  flesh  is  much  esteemed  for  soups, 
though  in  the  old  animals  it  has  a  musky  odor. 
It  goes  far  from  water  to  deposit  its  eggs; 
though  an  excellent  swimmer,  it  is  awkward 
on  limd,  walking  dowly,  with  the  head,  neck, 
and  tail  extended,  raised  on  the  legs  like  an 
alligator,  whence  it  is  called  by  the  negroes 
alligator  cooter ;  it  is  very  savage  if  attacked, 
raising  itself  with  such  quickness  on  its  legs  as 
to  elevate  the  whole  body  from  the  ground  and 
enable  it  to  make  considerable  hops,  snapping 
with  great  ferocity  and  (quickness  at  any  object 
coming  within  reach  of  its  long  neok ;  its  bite 
is  severe  and  tenacious.  It  is  distributed  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  and  westward  to  the  Miisis- 
rippi,  being  replaced  further  west  by  the  C. 
TtrnmiMihii  (Troost;  genus  gypoehelyi,  Ag.), 
characterized  by  a  larger  triangular  head, 
rougher  sheU,  and  neck  and  limbs  covered 
with  spiny  warts.  In  the  northern  states  it 
lays  its  eggs,  20  to  40,  between  June  10  and 
26,  gener^y  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  captiv- 
ity a  month  later ;  it  excavates  a  hole  at  first 
directly  down  and  then  laterally,  so  that  the 
widest  part,  where  the  nest  is,  is  on  one  side ; 
sometimes  several  holes  are  dug,  before  one  is 
found  to  suit ;  the  females  lose  their  shyness 
at  this  time,  and  smooth  the  earth  over  with 
care  after  the  eggs  are  deposited. — In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  the  soft-shelled  turtles 
(trionyeida)  are  called  snapping  turtles.  The 
eggs  in  these  species  are  nearly  globular,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  white,  and  with  hard  shells. 
SREEZDKI)  a  modification  of  the  ordinary 
respiratory  movements,  accompanied  by  a  vio- 
lent expiratory  effort,  sending  forth  a  blast  of 
air  from  the  lungs  intended  to  expel  some  irri- 
tating substance  from  the  nasal  air  passagea. 
It  differs  from  coughing  in  the  communication 
between  the  larynx  and  mouth  being  partly  or 
wholly  cut  off  by  the  drawing  togeUier  of  the 
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sides  of  the  soft  palate  over  the  hack  of  the 
toQgoe,  so  that  the  blast  of  air,  by  a  conyol- 
sive  movement,  passes  through  the  nose  with 
more  or  less  noise  insteeid  of  through  the 
mouth.  It  may  be  excited  by  acrid  vapors, 
irritating  liquids  or  solids,  diseased  secretions, 
or  ibe  simple  entrance  of  air  when  the  Sohnei- 
derian  membrane  is  peculiarly  irritable. 

SHELL,  WUIetoMd,  a  Dutch  mathematician, 
bom  in  Leyden  in  1691,  died  there,  Oct.  81, 
1626.  He  studied  law,  but  devoted  himself 
principally  to  mathematics.  When  17  years 
old  he  published  an  essay  in  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  restore  a  lost  treatise  of  Apollonius. 
He  travelled  in  Germany,  and  won  the  friend- 
ship and  esteem  of  Kepler.  In  1618  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden.  He  was  the  first  to  make  a 
trigonometrical  measurement  of  an  arc  of  a 
meridian,  and  thence  to  calculate  the  size  of 
the  earth.  His  result  was  erroneous,  on  ac- 
count of  the  imperfection  of  the  instruments 
then  in  nse;  but  he  himself  discovered  the 
errors.  He  also  discovered  the  law  of  the  re- 
fraction of  light  (see  Light,  vol.  x.,  y.  488), 
and  improved  the  methods  of  approximating 
to  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circle.  His  most  important  work 
is  EratottJunet  Batamit,  tive  de  Terra  Am- 
hit/ut  vera  Qucmtitate  (Leyden,  1617). 

SlfflXiINii,  Jtalak,  an  American  soldier,  bom 
in  Boston  in  1782,  died  in  Washington,  D.  0., 
Aug.  20, 1828.  He  was  appointed  a  lieutenant 
in  the  4th  infantry  in  1808,  became  captain  in 
1809,  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe  in  1811,  and  was  made  brevet  ma- 
jor for  services  at  the  battle  of  Brownstown, 
Aug.  9,  1812.  In  1814  he  was  made  inspector 
general  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  was 
prominent  in  the  affair  of  Lyon's  creek.  In 
1819  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  6th  infantry. 
He  was  a  witness  against  Hull  at  his  trial,  and 
wrote  "Remarks  on  General  William  Hull's 
Memoirs  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Northwest- 
em  Army,  1812  "  (8vo,  Detroit,  1826). 

SNEraEH,  Nldi^lu,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  at  Fresh  Pond  (now  Glen  Cove),  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  16, 1769,  died  in  Princeton, 
Ind.,  May  80,  1846.  In  1794  he  entered  the 
itinerant  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  travelled  and  preached  for  four  years 
in  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  Maine,  labored 
at  Charleston,  8.  0.,  for  a  year  or  more,  and 
thence  was  ordered  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
attended  the  general  conference  in  May,  1800, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  favor  of  limiting 
the  episcopal  prerogative,  a  delegated  generu 
conference  (his  plan  for  which  was  finally 
adopted  in  1808),  and  a  preachers'  anti-slavery 
tract  society,  and  against  the  future  admission 
of  any  slaveholder  into  the  church.  He  after- 
ward travelled  with  Bishop  Asbury  as  his  pri- 
vate secretary.  In  1804-'6  he  was  stationed  in 
New  York,  whence  he  removed  to  his  farm  on 
Longanore,  Frederick  oo.,  Md.  By  his  mar- 
triage  he  became  the  holder  of  slaves,  whom 


he  emancipated  as  soon  as  the  law  would  per- 
mit (1820).  From  1809  to  1814  he  was  again 
an  itinerant,  and  was  stationed  successively  in 
Baltimore,  Georgetown,  Alexandria,  and  on 
the  circuit  of  his  farm  residence.  While  in 
Georgetown  he  was  elected  chaplain  to  con- 
gress. In  1829  he  removed  to  Indiana.  He 
was  the  first  to  introduce  camp  meetings  into 
Maryland  and  New  York.  In  1821  be  began 
to  write  in  favor  of  lay  representation.  The 
refusal  of  this  right  by  the  general  conference 
in  1828,  and  the  expulsion  from  the  church  of 
many  of  its  advocates,  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church,  in  which 
Mr.  Snethen  bore  a  prominent  part,  and  in 
connection  with  which  he  continued  to  travel 
and  preach  after  his  removal  to  the  west  till 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  published 
"Lectures  on  Preaching  the  Gospel"  (1822), 
"Essays  on  Lay  Bepresentation "  (1886),  and 
"Lectures  on  Biblical  Subjects"  (]|86).  A 
volume  of  his  sermons,  edited  by  Wprtbing- 
ton  G.  Snethen,  was  published  in  1846. 

SHETOEBS.    See  Sktdebs. 

fflllFE,  a  group  of  wadiAg  birds,  of  the  sob- 
family  tcohpaciiuB.  It  is  characterized  by  a 
long,  straight,  slender  bill,  obtuse  and  flexible, 
covered  with  a  soft,  sensitive  skin,  abundantly 
supplied  with  nerves  toward  the  end;  the 
upper  mandible  the  longest,  somewhat  bent 
down  at  the  end.  and  grooved  on  the  sides,  in 
which  the  nostrils  are  placed ;  the  tongue  long, 
slender,  and  pointed  at  the  end,  the  cesophagns 
narrow,  and  the  stomach  very  muscular ;  eyes 
far  back  in  the  head;  wings  moderate  and 
pointed ;  tail  short  and  ronnded ;  legs  short, 
feathered  lower  down  than  in  most  waders ; 
hind  toe  small,  elevated,  but  reaching  the 
ground,  the  anterior  long  and  slender,  and  free 
except  in  the  genus  maeroramphitt.  Snipes 
are  migratory  and  small,  going  north  to  breed ; 
they  frequent  marshy  places  and  the  margins 
of  rivers  and  ponds,  where  they  probe  the  soft 
mud  perpendicularly  with  the  bill  in  search  of 
worms,  insects,  and  larvee ;  the  nest  is  a  slight 
hollow  on  the  ground,  lined  with  grass  and 
sedge,  and  the  eggs,  usually  four,  are  placed 
with  the  pointed  end  inward ;  the  young  are 
able  to  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  hatched ;  the 
flesh  is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  The 
subfamily  includes  the  genera  maeroramphiu 
(Leach),  gallinago  (r^each),  rhynehaa  (Cnv.), 
scolopax  (Linn.),  and  pMlohela  (Gray),'  of 
which  the  last  two  will  be  noticed  nnder  Wooi>- 
cocK. — In  maeroramphiu  the  wings  are  long 
and  pointed,  with  the  first  and  second  quills 
equal ;  the  tarsi  are  longer  than  the  middle  toe, 
which  is  united  to  the  base  of  the  outer  by  a 
short  web.  The  species  are  found  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  occurring  in  large  fiocks 
near  the  sea,  feeding  on  small  mollnsks,  worms, 
and  insects;  they  fly  rapidly  and  irregularly 
with  a  quivering  whistle.  The  gray  or  red- 
breasted  snipe  (JbT.  ffrit&ut,  Leach)  is  about  10 
in.  long  and  18  in.  in  alar  extent,  the  bill  2}  in., 
and  weighs  8^  oz. ;  the  prevailing  colors  above 
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are  dark  ashy,  pale  reddish,  and  black,  with 
rninp  and  upper  tail  coverta  white;  under 
parts  pale  fermginooa,  with  spots  and  bands 
of  brownish  blatSc ;  the  qnills  brownish  black, 


'   'WUioo't  Snip*  (Oimnigo  WUmidU). 

the  shaft  of  the  first  primary  white;  the 
yonng  are  dull  white  below,  marKed  with  ashy ; 
the  plumage  is  more  gray  in  winter,  and  more 
red  in  satomer.  It  occars  over  temperate 
North  America,  in  large  flocks,  occasionally 
goin^  inland  in  autumn  on  the  return  from 
the  north,  where  it  goes  to  breed;  the  flight 
is  rapid  and  strong,  accompanied  by  a  single 
mellow  "  weet ;"  the  call  note  is  a  whistle ;  the 
flesh  is  not  so  good  aa  that  of  the  common 
American  snipe. — In  gaUinago  the  tarsus  is 
shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  and  there  is  no  web. 
The  American  or  Wilson's  snipe  fG.  Wiltonii, 
Bonap.)  is  about  10^  in.  long,  witn  an  alar  ex- 
tent of  17  in.,  the  bill  H  in.,  and  weighs  8  oz. ; 
above  the  feathers  are  brownish  black,  spotted 
and  edged  with  yellowish  brown  or  ashy  white ; 
a  black  line  from  base  of  bill  over  top  of  bead; 


Common  Enropeaa  Snipe  (CteUliiigo  media). 

throat  and  neck  before  reddish  ashy,  nnder 
parts  white,  quills  and  tail  like  back,  the  latter 
widely  tipped  with  bright  mfous,  with  a  nar- 
row subterminal  black  band.    It  occurs  over 


temperate  North  America,  going  in  summer  aa 
far  as  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  breeds  in  Jane  in 
the  elevated  mosa-covered  marshes ;  the  eggs 
are  yellowish  olire.  spotted  with  brown ;  they 
return  to  the  sonth  m  October,  and  are  very 
fond  of  the  rice  fields ;  they  rarely  visit  the  sea- 
shore, and  never  the  interior  of  woods;  the 
cry  resembles  the  syllables  "  wan-aik."  They 
are  fond  of  leeches  and  other  food  not  gen- 
erally coveted  by  man,  though  most  epicuresL 
ignorant  of  this,  are  in  the  habit  of  cooking  ana 
eating  them,  contents  of  intestines  indaded. 
The  great  or  doable  snipe  of  Europe  (0.  major, 
Stepb.)  is  11  or  18  in.  long,  varied  with  black 
and  bright  reddish  above,  the  red  arranged 
longitudinally,  and  whitish  red  below ;  the 
shait  of  the  first  quill  is  whitish ;  it  inhabits 
N.Europe.  The  common  snipe  of  Europe  (&. 
media,  Steph.)  is  10  or  11  in.  long,  with  two 
blackish  longitudinal  bands  on  the  bead,  the 
neck  spotted  with  brown  and  fawn  color,  the 
miintle  blackish  with  two  longitudinal  fawn- 
colored  bands,  the  wings  brown  waved  with 
gray,  quill  shafts  brown,  and  lower  parts  white 
waved  with  blackish  on  the  flanks ;  it  flies  very 
high,  with  a  shrill  cry ;  from  its  wavering 
flight  it  is  generally  difBcult  to  shoot ;  its  flesh 
is  delicious. — In  rhynehaa  the  bill  is  shorter 
and  more  curved,  uie  flrst  three  quills  equal 
and  longest,  the  tertials  as  long  as  the  quills, 
and  the  tail  very  short ;  the  species  are  adorned 
with  bright  yellow  ocellated  spots  on  the  quills 
and  tail;  they  occur  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia.  The  Cape 
snipe  {S.  Capentit,  Cuv.)  is  10  in.  long,  varie- 
gated with  black  and  cinereous;  around  the 
eye,  a  little  way  down  the  neck,  pectoral  band, 
and  abdomen,  white. 

SIOHOHKII,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Washington 
territory,  bordering  W.  on  Paget  sound  and 
E.  on  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  drained  by 
several  streams;  area,  1,500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1870,  699.  Extennve  forests  skirt  the  streams, 
and  lumber  is  the  chief  source  of  wealth.  CoaJ 
is  found  in  various  places.  Along  the  sound 
are  extensive  cranberry  marshes,  and  in  the 
interior  large  tracts  adapted  to  agricnlture. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  1,290  bash- 
els  of  oats,  1,416  of  barley,  11,680  of  potatoes, 
and  857  tons  of  hay.  The  value  of  live  stock 
was  $25,305.     Capital,  Snohomish  City. 

8.>iORRI  STCRLiSOir.  or  8Mn«  Stutaon,  an 
Icelandic  historian,  Dom  on  the  shores  of 
Hvammsfiord,  a  bay  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ice- 
land, in  1178,  murdered  at  Reykholt,  Sept.  22, 
1241.  He  waa  of  distinguished  family,  was 
carefully  educated,  and  became  proficient  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  Though  originally  poor,  he 
became  by  marriage  the  wealthiest  man  in 
Iceland ;  and  his  legal  attainments,  bravery, 
and  eloquence  obtained  for  him  the  highest  po- 
sitions in  the  field  and  in  the  althing  or  legis- 
lature. His  residence  was  a  fortified  strong- 
hold, and  be  appeared  in  the  national  assembly 
with  a  retinue  of  hundreds  of  armed  follow- 
ers.   Traces  of  his  snmptaons  abode  at  Reyk> 
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holt  still  exhibit  atone  stractores  of  finished 
elegance  for  hot  baths,  supplied  from  boiling 
springs  throogh  an  aqneduct  oi  hewn  stone 
600  ft.  in  length.  On  being  elected  to  the 
chief  magistracy,  he  gave  proof  of  great  Indi- 
cia! learning.  In  1218  he  prodnoed  an  ode  to 
a  Norwegian  warrior,  which 
was  requited  by  liberal  pres- 
ents. This  poem  was  fol- 
lowed by  others,  one  of  them 
composed  in  honor  of  the 
king  of  Norway,  Haco  V. 
On  a  visit  to  Norway  he  was 
made  an  honorary  marshal 
of  the  court,  and  upon  re- 
embarking  for  Iceland  was 
loaded  with  rich  presents.  Faction  and  disor- 
der prevailed  throughout  Iceland,  and  the  king 
of  Norway  seized  the  moment  to  advance 
his  designs  for  the  subjugation  of  the  island. 
Snorri  became  involved  in  domestic  feuds,  and 
in  1237  appeared  in  Norway  as  a  fugitive.  The 
king  created  him  a  jarl,  bat  soon  became  hos- 
tile to  him,  and  Snorri  returned  to  Iceland. 
Emissaries  were  employed 
to  seize  him  and  send  him 
in  irons  to  Norway,  but  he 
was  murdered  at  Reykholt  by 
his  son-in-law,  Oissnr.  His 
most  important  work  is  the 
Heitmkringla,  or  "Chroni- 
cle of  the  Norwegian  Kings." 
It  is  probable  that  in  this 
work  be  made  large  nse  of 
the  writings  of  Ari  Erode, 
fragments  of  whose  Scandi- 
navian histories,  composed  a 
century  earlier,  still  remain. 
The  Younger  Edda  also  bears 
the  name  of  Snorri  Sturla- 
son  alone,  bnt  it  was  gradu- 
ally formed  by  the  successive 
additions  of  several  writers.  The  first  copy 
of  it  was  found  by  Amgrim  Jonsson  in  1628. 
The  original  Icelandic  text  of  the  neimihring- 
la  was  first  printed  by  Peringskiold  in  1697, 
though  a  Danish  translation  was  current  100 
years  before.  The  last  edition  is  by  Schdning 
and  others,  in  Icelandic,  Danish,  and  Latin  (6 
vols.,  Oopenhagen,  1777-1826).  There  is  an 
English  translation,  "  The  Heimskringia,  or 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of 
Norway,"  by  Samuel  Laing 
(8  vols.,  London,  1844). 

SNOW,  the  flocculent  white 
masses  of  crystals  in  which 
the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  at- 
mosphere at  low  tempera- 
tures is  precipitated  from  the 
clouds.  The  other  forms  in 
which  atmospheric  vapor  appears  are  treated 
of  nnder  Dbw,  Fbost,  Hail,  and  Rain.  The 
primary  condition  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  snow  is  the  saturation  of  the  air  at  a  freez- 
ing temperature  with  vapor ;  the  exact  limits 
of  temperature  are  not  known,  but  probably 


vary  with  the  density  of  the  aii  and  the  va- 
por; the  surplus  vapor  is  precipitated  from 
Its  invisible  state  in  minute  crystals,  the  pri- 
mary form  of  which  is  that  of  a  rhomboid 
having  angles  of  60°  and  120°.  (See  Csts- 
TALLooBAPHT.)     By  far  the  larger  part  .of 
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snow  falls  during  the  night,  and  in  many  lo- 
calities the  maximum  fdl  is  between  1  and  7 
A.  M.,  which  suggests  that  the  cooling  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  snow  is  mainly  due 
to  radiation ;  a  secondary  maximum  between 
8  and  10  A.  M.  is  explicable  as  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  dynamic  cooling  of  rising  cur- 
rents.   The  complexity  of  the  forms  of  snow 
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flakes  increases  with  the  quantity  of  moisture 
in  the  air,  and  probably  with  the  variety  of 
alternations  of  temperature  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  Their  size  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature and  humidity;  thus  they  are  mach 
larger  from  9  to  11  A.  M.  than  before  sun- 
rise. Little  however  is  satisfactorily  known 
on  these  points.  More  than  1,000  forms  of 
snow  crystals  have  been  observed  and  figured 
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by  Scoresby,  G-laisher,  Green,  Stephen  Lowe, 
and  others.  A  very  beant^ul  contribution 
to  this  subject  was  published  anonymously 
in  New  York  in  1863,  under  the  title  of 
"Cloud  Crystals,"  in  which  over  150  new 
forms  are  added  to  those  described  by  previ- 
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OQS  anihon,  and  several  interesting  observa- 
tions are  given  apon  the  conditions  of  their 
formation.  The  accompanying  figures,  repre- 
senting specimens  of  the  simple  and  the  more 
complicated  forms  of  crystals,  are  from  Bu- 
chan's  "Meteorology."  Sooresby,  who  first 
stndied  these  forms,  classified  them  into:  1, 
thin  plates  (figs.  1  to  7) ;  2,  spherical  nnclei 
Btadded  with  needles  (fig.  8) ;  8,  three-  or  six- 
sided  prisma  or  needles  (fig.  9) ;  4,  six-sided 
pyramids  (fig.  10) ;  6,  prisms  terminated  by 
planes  (fig.  11).  The  conditions  regolating 
the  occurrence  of  each  figure  are  probably 
qnite  definite,  inasmuch  as  it  is  rare  that  more 
than  three  or  four  kinds  of  flakes  occur  at  the 
same  time.  The  high  cirrus  clouds  are  prob- 
ably generally  formed  of  spiculee,  or  possibly 
small  flakes  of  snow,  which  when  the  clouds 
are  not  too  thick  give  rise  to  the  phenomena 
of  haloe  (see  Halo),  and  the  geometrical  ex- 
planation of  these  latter  seems  generally  to 
require  that  the  snow  flakes  present  in  these 
clouds  should  be  principally  of  the  simplest 
forms.  The  amount  of  snowfall  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth  is  known  with  less  accuracy 
than  is  that  of  rainfall,  owin^  partly  to  the 
drifting  of  the  snow,  but  especially  to  the  fact 
that  a  too  great  diversity  nas  existed  in  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  observers  to  ascertain 
either  the  quantity  or  the  depth  of  the  snow. 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  -,>;  or  -^  of  the 
depth  of  snow  measured  immediately  after 
bUing  will  give  the  corresponding  depth  of 
melted  snow.  Qnetelet,  as  the  mean  of  many 
observations,  says  ^,  but  for  very  dry  or  very 
wet  snow  these  fractions  are  very  uncertain. 
The  total  depth  of  snowfall  is  greatest,  other 
conditions  being  the  same,  where  the  strong 
winds  of  winter  are  laden  with  moisture ;  thus 
it  averages  annually  4  to  7  ft.  in  the  interior  of 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Upper  Can- 
ada, but  only  2  ft.  for  the  states  in  the  same 
latitude  further  west,  ^ne  of  the  heaviest 
snowfalls  recorded  in  America  was  that  which 
continued  from  Feb.  19  to  24,  1717,  when  the 
snow  remained  6  or  6  ft.  deep  over  all  the  set- 
tled parts  of  New  England.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  snow  at  sea  level  is  sncn  tnat  in 
general  in  the  eastern  parts  of  North  America 
and  Asia  it  is  rarely  seen  S.  of  lat  80°2_and  in 
western  Asia  S.  of  lat.  86°.  On  the  W.  side 
of  North  America  it  is  rarely  seen  at  the  sea 
level  on  the  immediate  coast,  but  is  quite  com- 
mon in  the  interior. — Falls  of  snow  may  occur 
in  any  month  in  extreme  polar  latitudes ;  in 
New  England  and  Canada  snow  falls  mostly 
from  November  to  March  inclusive,  but  in  the 
latitude  of  Washington,  D.  C,  it  falls  mostly 
during  January  and  February.  The  average 
number  of  days  on  which  snow  falls  is,  for  St. 
Petersburg,  170;  Paris,  12;  Washington,  D.  0., 
20;  Gibraltar,  0;  San  Francisco,  0 ;  Charleston, 
8. 0.,  1.  But  on  ascending  above  the  sea  level 
we  soon  come  to  altitudes  such  that  snow  may 
fan  and  remain  on  the  ground  at  any  season ; 
the  altitude   at  which  accumulations  remain 


throughout  the  year  is  called  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow.  The  conditions  governing  this 
lower  limit  were  first  stndied  carefully  by  Hum- 
boldt in  his  climatology  of  Asia,  and  more  re- 
cently has  been  investigated  by  Qrad  (1878) ; 
according  to  these,  the  limit  ia  question  has 
a  general  apparent  connection  with  the  iso- 
therms of  82  F.,  but  departs  therefrom  to  an 
important  degree  when  the  prevailing  winds 
are  dry  or  moist.  Thus  the  limit  is  lower  in 
the  southern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere; 
lower  on  the  S.  than  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains ;  lower  within  the  tropics 
than  under  the  latitudes  20°  to  86°.  From 
these  latitudes  it  diminishes,  according  to 
Orad.  to  about  8,000  ft  in  lat  60°  8.  and 
66°  N. ;  but  only  in  the  high  polar  regions  is 
the  limit  below  1,000  ft,  it  being  higher  tn 
Greenland  or  Spitzbergen,  where  it  is  only 
the  glaciers  that  descend  to  sea  level  (See 
Glaoixb.) — Owing  to  the  innumerable  reflect- 
ing facets  of  the  minute  crystals  and  the  auan- 
tity  of  air  caught  between  the  crystals,  a  layer 
of  snow  is  a  remarkably  perfect  non-conductor 
of  heat ;  for  this  reason  the  covering  of  snow 
on  the  ground  forms  an  almost  perfect  protec- 
tion to  the  plants  beneath  against  the  freezing 
that  would  otherwise  follow  the  radiation  of 
their  heat  into  the  atmosphere.  In  Ebermayer's 
"  Influence  of  Forests  "  (1878)  a  case  is  quoted 
(by  no  means  an  extreme  one)  in  which  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  —6*8°  F.,  and  that 
of  V16  surface  of  the  earth  beneath  the  snow 
-1-88-8°  F.,  while  below  the  surface  the  earth 
was  still  warmer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
dividual crystals  of  snow  have  probably  the 
same  large  radiating  power  as  ice  in  larger 
solid  blocks,  which  according  to  Leslie  is  86, 
that  of  lampblack  being  100.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  during  the  night  very  hard 
frozen  crusts  are  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow  which  has  been  somewhat  thawed  during 
the  day;  the  same  property,  together  with 
that  of  regelation,  explains  the  peculiar  stmo> 
ture  of  the  surface  snows  of  glaciers,  and 
assists  in  the  formation  of  areas  of  colder  air 
over  snow  fields  than  over  bare  land.  Equally 
important  is  the  great  absorptive  power  of 
snow  for  solar  heat,  since  by  reason  of  it  the 
surface  of  a  layer  of  snow  is  melted  rapidly, 
and  a  large  amount  of  moisture  is  tm-own 
into  the  air,  giving  rise  to  extensive  fog  and 
haze,  and  having  a  decided  influence  on  the 
development  of  storms. — Snow  flakes  in  falling 
bring  with  them  nearly  all  the  fine  dust  float- 
ing in  the  air,  leaving  the  atmosphere  extreme- 
ly pure;  thus  in  northern  Europe  Nordens- 
kiold  has  found  freshly  fallen  snow  impreg- 
nated with  a  black  dust  of  carbon  and  iron 
such  as  could  only  have  come  from  meteors ; 
at  other  times  the  dust  is  such  as  could  only 
have  come  from  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  espe- 
cially those  in  Iceland. — Snow  is  occasionally 
tinged  black,  yellow,  red,  or  green,  as  was 
known  to  Pliny.  These  colors  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  miorosoopio  organisms,  as  was 
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suspected  by  Do  Saossore  (1760),  which  were 
described  hj  Dr.  Wollaston  as  minute  spher- 
ical globnles  having  a  transparent  covering 
and  divided  into  seven  or  eight  cells  filled 
with  a  red  oily-like  liqaid  insoluble  in  water. 
Girod-Ohantrans  (1797  and  1802)  described 
these  as  plants  nnder  the  name  tohox  laeus- 
tria.  Bauer  (1820)  demonstrated  that  they 
are  a  fungous  growth,  which  he  named  uredo 
nivalit.  Robert  Brown  concluded  them  to  be 
a^SB  allied  to  tiie  tremtlla  erusnta.  Agardh 
confirmed  the  views  as  to  their  vegetable  na- 
ture, and  gave  them  the  title  protoeoeeut  per- 
metina.  Bravais  and  Martins,  as  members  of 
the  northern  commission,  verified  the  identity 
of  red  (hamatoeoeeut  nivalit)  and  green  (proto- 
eoeetu  viridii)  globules  as  being  one  and  the 
same  plants  in  different  stages  of  growth,  the 
green  being  probably  the  riper.  The  most  re- 
cent authority  on  this  difficult  subject  is  Ros- 
tafinski  (1875),  who  retains  the  generic  name 
hamatoeoeetu,  and  has  further  confirmed  the 
identity  of  these  microscopic  algse.  Ehrenberg 
(1847)  found,  besides  vegetable  spores,  animal- 
cules properly  so  called,  among  which  the  most 
abundant  in  red  snow  is  that  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  philodina  roteola. — The  glare  of  the 
sunlight  reflected  from  snow-covered  ground 
gives  rise,  unless  the  eyes  are  protected  by 
(tlasses  or  goggles,  to  a  very  severe  inflamma- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve.  (See  Amavrosis,  and 
Blind.) 

SNOWBALL.    See  Guelder  Rose. 

SNOWIffiKRT,  the  common  name  for  a  native 
shrub,  given  on  account  of  its  large,  very  pure 
white  berries,  which  ripen  in  autumn  and  re- 
main after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  The  genus 
tymphoricarput  (Gr.  av/i^pitv,  to  bear  together, 
and  Kapv6(,  timt,  from  the  clustered  berries), 
to  which  it  belongs,  is  exolnsively  North  Amer- 


Snoirbeny  (STntphorlcarpus  racomosiu). 

ican,  extending  from  British  America  to  Mexi- 
co, and  contains  about  six  species ;  it  belongs 
to  the  honeysuckle  family,  and  differs  from  the 
honeysuckle  (Loniegra)  itself  in  having  a  regu- 


lar corolla  and  a  fewer-seeded  berry.  All  are 
small  branching  shrubs,  with  ovate  entire  (or 
sometimes  wavy-toothed),  opposite  leaves,  and 
small,  bell-shaped,  four-  to  five-lobed,  white 
or  rose-tinted  flowers  in  short  spikes  or  clus- 
ters. The  snowberry  (<?.  raeeTnotut)  is  found 
from  Vermont  westward  to  Oregon,  and  as  far 
south  as  Pennsylvania ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
common  garden  shrubs,  and  is  cultivated  for 
its  white  berries.  The  wolfberry  (<9.  oeeidmv- 
talit),  growing  from  Michigan  westward,  has 
also  white  berries.  The  Indian  carrant  or 
ooralberry  (S.  vulgaris),  found  from  western 
New  York  to  Texas,  and  sometimes  cultivated, 
has  small  dark  red  berries  in  dense  dusters. 

SHOW  BOU),  a  well  known  member  of  the 
finch  family,  and  genus  juneo  (Wagler).  With 
the  general  characters  of  the  finch  family,  the 
middle  toe  is  shorter  than  the  short  tarsus,  the 
outer  the  longest ;  the  wings  are  rather  short, 
and  the  tail  slightly  notched ;  the  second  qnill 
is  the  longest.  The  common  snow  bird  {J.  hy«- 
malii,  Sclater)  is  about  6}  in.  long,  and  9  in. 


Snow  Bird  (Jaoco  byemalli). 

in  alar  extent ;  the  upper  parts  are  nearly  uni- 
form dark  plumbeou^  darkest  anteriorly,  with-  - 
out  any  red  in  the  interscapular  region ;  lower 
parts  white;  the  external  two  tail  leathers 
white,  the  third  white  mar^ned  with  black. 
It  is  found  from  the  eastern  United  States  to 
the  Missouri  and  the  Black  bills  of  the  west, 
and  from'  Louisiana  to  the  fur  countries.  It 
appears  in  New  England  from  the  south  early 
in  April,  while  the  ground  is  covered  witti 
snow,  going  north  to  breed,  and  returning  south 
late  in  autumn.  They  are  found  in  small  faini- 
lies,  which  usually  keep  by  themselves,  often 
visiting  farm  yards  and  hopping  after  domestic 
poultry,  and  in  cold  weather  retiring  into  holes 
in  hay  stacks.  They  are  fond  of  grass  seed 
and  berries ;  the  flesh  is  delicate  and  juicy,  and 
is  often  sold  in  the  New  Orleans  market ;  th& 
spring  notes  are  agreeable.  The  nest  is  on  the 
ground,  the  entrance  generally  concealed ;  the 
eggs  are  four,  three  fourths  by  five  eighths  of 
an  inch,  yellowish  white  with  numerous  small 
reddish  brown  dots.  A  nearly  allied  species 
in  the  Rocky  mountains  is  ue  J.  eanieep* 
(Baird),  having  a  reddish  spot  in  the  inter- 
scapular region  but  not  on  the  wings.    On  the 
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Pacific  coast  is  the  J.  Ortgonu*  (Solat),  head 
and  neck  sooty  black,  a  chestnnt  patch  on  the 
back  and  wings,  and  the  bellj  pure  white. 

MOW  BiirmrG.    See  Buirrmo. 

SfOWnOP,  an  early  spring  flower,  the  name 
bdng  derived,  according  to  Prior,  from  the 


Bnowdiop  (OaUmthos  nivalis). 

German  Sehneet/fopftn,,  which  does  not  refer 
to  a  drop  of  snow,  but,  so  far  as  the  drop  is 
ooncemej,  to  the  pendents  or  ear  drops  worn 
by  ladies  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The 
genns,  gaUmthu*  (6r.  yliKa,  milk,  and  ivdof, 
lower),  belongs  to  the  amarylhs  family,  and 
consists  of  three  or  four  Enropean  species. 
The  small  bolbs  throw  up  two  or  three  nar- 
row leaves  and  a  flattened  scape  which  bears 
(nsnally)  a  single  fragrant  flower  on  a  slender 
nodding  pedicel ;  the  perianth  has  six  separate 
divisions,  the  three  inner  tipped  with  green 
and  shorter  than  the  three  pare-white  enter 
ones.  The  common  snowdrop  is  O.  nivalis, 
which,  though  very  common  in  England,  is 
supposed  to  be  naturalized  there;  its  leaves 
are  very  narrow,  and  its  flower  stalk  8  to  6 
in.  high ;  there  is  a  double  variety ;  the  plant 
blooms  early,  often  appearing  in  February. 
The  Crimean  snowdrop  (<?.  plieatus)  has  the 
same  general  appearance  as  the  common,  but 
is  lai^r  in  all  its  parts.  The  bulbs,  which  are 
smaU,  should  be  planted  in  clumps,  and  bloom 
more  satisfactorily  if  left  undisturbed  for  sev- 
eral years.    (For  cultivation,  see  Htacjutih.) 

airoWDKOP  TREE,  a  name  given  to  shrubs  or 
small  trees  of  the  genns  Salesia,  on  account  of 
the  pure  white  pendulous  flowers,  which  have 
also  suggested  the  equally  common  name  of 
silver-bell  tree.  Ealegia  belongs  te  the  storax 
family,  and  is  a  genns  of  two  or  at  most  three 
apecies,  which  have  large,  veiny,  pointed,  de- 
eiduous,  alternate  leaves  without  stipules ;  the 
flowers,  in  clusters  or  short  racemes,  open 
just  as  the  leaves  appear,  from  axillary  buds 
of  the  previous  year;  the  small  calyx  is  four- 
toothed,  its  tube  cohering  with  the  ovary; 


petals  four,  united  at  the  base  or  to  the  mid- 
dle, forming  a  beU-shaped  corolla;  stamens  8 
to  16,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base;  ovary 
two-  to  four-celled,  becoming  a  large,  dry, 
bony,  two-  to  four-winged  fruit  with  one  to 
four  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  cylindrical 
seed.  The  best  known  species  is  the  four- 
winged  snowdrop  tree  (M.  Utraptera),  so  called 
from  the  four  wings  to  the  fruit;  it  is  found 
from  Virginia  southward:  it  sometimes  reach- 
es the  height  of  60  ft.,  but  is  more  general- 
ly much  smaller;  the  bark  is  dark-colored, 
marked  by  light  fissures,  which  ^ve  it  a  char- 
acteristic netted  appearance ;  the  ovate-oblong 
leaves  have  glandular  petioles,  are  2  to  4  in. 
long,  and  finely  serrate ;  the  flowers  have  four- 
lobed  corollas,  nearly  an  inch  long,  with  12  to 
16  stamens  distinctly  nnited  below  the  middle. 
This  tree  is  quite  haiAy  in  the  northern  states. 
The  two-winged  species  {H.  diptera)  is  more 
Bonthem,  and  is  found  from  the  Carolinas 
southward;  the 
larger  leaves  are 
coarsely  serrate; 
the  flowers  are 
larger  than  in 
the  preceding, 
and  consist  of 
four  nearly  dis- 
tinct petals,  and 
the  8  to  12  sta- 
mens are  near- 
ly distinct;  the 
fruit,  which  is 
about  an  inch 
long,  has  only 
two  wings ;  the 
tree  does  not 
grow  so  large  as 
the  other.  This 
species  is  quite 
rare  and  difficult 
to  find  in  the 
nurseries,  forms 
of  the  preceding  being  confounded  with  it. 
Michaux  described  a  third  species,  H.  parci- 
Jlora,  which  seems  to  be  nearly  unknown,  if 
indeed  it  be  not  a  form  of  one  of  the  others. 
The  trees  are  raised  from  seeds,  which,  unless 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  lie  in  the  ground  a  year 
before  they  germinate. 

SNOWTUKE,  a  name  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Curtis  for  Uueoium  temum,  to 
distinguish  it  from  snowdrop,  to  which  it  is 
nearly  related  and  which  it  closely  resembles. 
Leuanum  (the  ancient  Greek  name)  is  a  small 
genus  of  the  amaryllis  family,  of  three  species, 
all  of  which  are  European ;  it  differs  from  ga- 
lanthvs  (see  Snowdbop)  in  having  one  to  seven 
flowers  upon  the  scape,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
flower  are  of  equal  length.  In  our  catalogues 
L.  vemum  is  the  plant  offered  as  snowflake, 
but  the  English  designate  this  as  spring  snow- 
flake,  as  summer  and  autumnal  species  are  also 
sold  more  commonly  than  with  us.  The  spring 
snowflake  comes  very  early,  and  is  much  like 


Bnovdrop  Tree  (UsleBia  tetnpt«n). 
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a  large  snowdrop,  its  scape,  about  12  in.  higb, 
bearing  a  single,  large,  very  fragrant,  pure 
white  flower,  each  division  of  which  is  tipped 


Sprin;  Soowflake  (Leucolum  Ternnm),  Flower  and  Bulb. 

with  green.  The  sammer  snowflake  (Z.  asti- 
vum)  has  a  scape  aboat  2  ft.  high,  with  three 
to  seven  flowers  aboat  an  inch  long,  blooming 
in  late  spring  or  early  summer.  The  automnal 
saowflake  (L.  autumnale,  also  called  Acii)  has 
narrow  leaves  and  a  scape  6  in.  high,  bearing 
two  to  three  small  flowers,  which  are  pure 
white  or  suflused  with  rose,  and  appearing 
before  the  leaves  in  September.  This  is  only 
a  greenhouse  plant  here ;  the  others  are  treated 
like  other  spring  bulbs.    (See  Hyacinth.) 

SKIIFF.    See  Tobaooo. 

SUTTDHL  a  central  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Susquehanna  river;  area, 
about  260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  16,606.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  Iron  ore 
and  coal  are  found  in  great  abundance.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  canal  passes  along  the  E. 
border.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
247,381  bushels  of  wheat,  12,762  of  rye,  255,- 
831  of  Indian  com,  288,841  of  oats,  73,889  of 

Potatoes,  4,762  of  clover  seed,  18,939  tons  of 
ay,  9,366  lbs.  of  wool,  and  241,246  of  butter. 
There  were  8,964  horses,  3,900  milch  cows, 
4,489  other  cattle,  3,367  sheep,  and  9,050  swine ; 
8  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  11 
of  tanned  and  10  of  curried  leather,  21  flour 
mills,  and  8  saw  mills.     Oapital,  Middlebnrg. 

8!m>ESS,  Soeyders,  or  Sayers,  Fnnds,  a  Flem- 
ish painter,  born  in  Antwerp  in  1679,  died 
there  in  1657.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  pic- 
tares  of  animals  and  hunting  scenes,  excelling 
in  those  which  represent  violent  action.  He 
produced  many  pictures  jointly  with  Rubens, 
Jordaens,  and  others,  they  executing  the  hu- 
man figures  and  Snyders  the  animals. 

SOAP  (Gr.  aiiruv,  Lat.  lapo),  a  compound 
formed  by  the  union  of  alkalies  with  oils  and 


fats.  The  invention  of  soap  is  ascribed  by 
Pliny  to  the  Glauls,  and  he  gives  the  Germans 
credit  for  manufacturing  both  hard  and  soft 
soaps.  From  them  the  Romans  learned  the 
art,  but  soap  was  for  a  long  time  principally 
used  by  them  as  a  wash  for  the  hair.  A  com- 
plete so^-boiling  establishment,  and  soap  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation,  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii.  Some  natural  prodno- 
tions  possess  the  qualities  of  soap,  as  the  ber- 
ries of  the  soap  tree  {tapindiu  taponaria)  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
bark  of  the  guUU^a  taponaria,  which  has  been 
carried  from  Peru  to  Liverpool  for  washing 
woollens.  The  juice  of  soapwort  or  bouncing 
Bet  (taponaria  offieinalu)  forms  a  lather  with 
water,  and  is  used  in  England  for  scouring 
dresses.  In  California  the  roots  of  the  phor- 
langium  pomaridianum,  which  grows  there 
abundantly,  and  has  the  odor  of  brown  soap, 
is  much  used  for  washing  clothes.  Alkaline 
waters,  when  used  upon  greasy  fabrics,  form 
soaps  similar  to  those  produced  in  the  regular 
manufacture.  Different  kinds  of  oils  may  be 
used  in  soap  making,  having  different  pro- 

Eortions  of  the  proximate  principles  of  fatty 
odies,  stearine,  palmitine,  and  oleine  (see 
Oils  aitd  Fats),  and  also  upon  the  kind  of 
alkali,  soda  making  a  harder  so^  than  pot- 
ash. The  hardest  soaps  are  made  with  stea- 
rine and  soda,  the  softest  with  oleine  and  pot- 
ash. The  natural  combination  of  glycerine 
with  the  fatty  acids  is  broken  up  by  the  action 
of  the  alkali,  and  the  glycerine  exists  in  a  free 
state  in  the  soap,  or  it  may  be  extracted  as  a 
separate  product  The  principal  fats  and  oils 
used  for  making  soap  are  tallow,  and  palm, 
cocoanut,  rape,  poppy,  linseed,  hempseed,  and 
olive  oils ;  the  last  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  celebrated  Oastile,  Marseilles,  and  other 
marbled  and  plain  soaps  of  southern  Europe. 
The  best  oils  for  marbled  soaps  come  from 
Naples,  and  the  Spanish  oils  are  also  highly 
esteemed.  The  oils  from  the  East  are  not  so 
rich  in  stearine,  and  are  more  or  less  colored 
green,  which  is  objectionable.  The  mottling 
or  marbling  of  so^s  is  produced  by  sprinkling 
the  surface  of  the  newly  made  body  succes- 
sively with  lyes  of  less  and  less  concentration, 
by  which  the  soap  is  again  rendered  sufficient- 
ly pasty  or  semi-fluid  to  allow  of  the  aggre- 
gation in  different  masses  of  the  particles  of 
coloring  matter. — The  ordinary  method  of  sa- 
ponification, as  the  conversion  of  fats  into 
soaps  is  called,  is  by  boiling  them  with  solu- 
tions of  caustic  potash  or  soda.  Most  fats  re- 
quire long  continued  boiling  with  excess  of 
alkali,  but  others,  as  lard,  beef  marrow,  and 
oil  of  sweet  almonds,  may  be  saponified  by  agi- 
tation with  caustic  alkali  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures; and  under  increased  pressure  the  alka- 
line carbonates  will  readily  produce  saponifica- 
tion of  fats.  Rosin,  which  is  capable  of  form- 
ing a  soap  with  either  potash  or  soda,  is  fre- 
quently aaded  to  soaps.  Every  kind  of  soap 
contains  a  variable  quantity  of  water,  partly 
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in  ohemioal  combination.  Soap  is  perfectly 
solnble  in  alcohol  and  hot  water,  bnt  both  ao- 
lations  solidify  to  a  jeUy  at  a  certain  stage  of 
concentration.  Opodeldoc  is  soap  mixed  with 
alcohol  in  this  state,  to  which  camphor  is  add' 
ed.  Cold  water  does  not  dissolve  the  alka- 
line oleates,  palmitates,  and  stearates  which 
constitute  ordinary  soap,  without  decomposi- 
tion, the  alkali  being  dissolved  and  the  oily- 
acid  precipitated ;  and  when  hot  solutions  are 
cooled  the  same  action  takes  place.  Soap  is 
qnite  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  common  salt 
containing  more  than  one  part  in  400  of  water, 
so  that  on  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  contents 
of  a  soap  pan,  a  curd  consisting  of  a  solid 
soap  will  rise  to  the  surface,  while  the  alka- 
line salts  and  glycerine  remain  dissolved  in  the 
water.  Some  soaps,  as  those  made  from  co- 
coanut  oil,  are  not  so  easily  separated  from 
their  solutions  by  common  salt.  Other  chlo- 
rides, as  those  of  potassium  and  ammonium 
(sal  ammoniac),  have  a  similar  action  to  that 
of  common  salt.  Soaps  are  scented  and  col- 
ored by  mixing  colormg  matter  and  volatile 
oils  or  odorous  matters  with  them.  They  are 
sometimes  medicated  with  antiseptic  and  oth- 
er substances,  such  as  creosote,  carbolic  acid, 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  sulphur,  and  are  used 
as  detergents  and  in  skin  diseases..  Arsenic 
is  sometimes  added  to  soap  and  used  by  tax- 
idermists in  preserving  their  preparations. 
Those  medicinal  preparations  called  liniments 
are  soaps  whenever  they  are  made  by  the  mix- 
ture of  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  earth  with  an 
oil.  Silicate  of  sodium  (soluble  glass)  may  be 
mixed  with  soap  and  used  with  advantage  as  a 
domestio  cleansing  agent.  Soaps  mixed  with 
fine  sand  or  pumice  stone  do  not  possess  the 
same  detergent  properties,  bnt  are  oseful  for 
scouring.  The  manufacture  of  soap  is  more 
largely  carried  on  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any 
other  country,  although  great  quantities  of 
toilet  soaps  are  made  in  France,  especially  for 
the  American  market.  The  annual  product 
of  Great  Britain  is  often  considerably  over 
200,000,000  lbs.  The  manufacture  is  also  car- 
ried on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  United 
States,  and  some  f  ne  toilet  and  other  soaps 
are  made. — The  history  of  soap  may  be  found 
in  Beckmann's  "History  of  Inventions;"  its 
technology  in  Pamell's  "  Chemistry  applied  to 
the  Arts,"  Enapp's  "Chemical  Technology," 
Wagner's  "  Chemical  Technology,"  Mnspratt's 
"Chemistry,"  Morflt's  "  Applied  Chemistry  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Sokps  and  Candles,"  and 
in  "A  General  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture 
of  Soap,"  by  H.  Dussauce  (8vo,  Philadelphia, 
1869).  The  French  manufacture  is  described 
in  one  of  the  Manuel*  Roret  entitled  Nouveau 
numuel  thSorique  et  pratique  du  taronier,  ou 
fArt  d«  /aire  toutet  tortee  de  lavons  (Paris, 
1862). 

S91F9nME.    See  Talo. 

SOHESU.    See  John  III.  Sobibski. 

SMaiUSai,  the  doctrine  that  society  ought 
to  be  reorganized  on  more  harmonious  and 


equitable  principles.  Communism  and  coop- 
eration are  its  principal  divisions  or  varieties. 
Communism  and  socialism  are  sometimes  used 
as  synonymous ;  bnt  generally  the  former  term 
specially  refers  to  the  plans  of  social  reform 
based  on  or  embracing  the  doctrine  of  a  com- 
plete community  of  goods.  Cooperation  is 
understood  to  be  that  branch  of  socialism 
which  is  engaged  exclusively  with  theories 
of  labor  and  methods  of  distributing  profits, 
and  which  advocates  a  combination  of  many 
to  gain  advantages  not  to  be  reached  by  indi- 
viduals. Viewed  as  a  whole,  socialistic  doc- 
trines have  dealt  with  everything  that  enters 
into  the  life  of  the  individual,  the  family,  the 
church,  or  the  state,  whether  industrially,  mor- 
ally, or  spiritually.  The  origin  of  all  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  desire  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  less  favored  classeSj  and  in  the 
attempt  to  overcome  by  association  the  dep- 
rivations to  which  individuals,  especially  those 
without  rank,  culture,  and  capital,  are  ex- 
posed. After  many  experimental  attempts  in 
recent  times  to  effect  a  radical  modification  of 
society  in  all  its  parts,  the  simplified  socialism 
of  the  present  day  mostly  aims  only  to  pro- 
tect the  laborer  in  his  rights,  or  to  shield  him 
against  the  oppression  of  capitalists. — The  his- 
tory of  socialism  runs  parallel  with  that  of 
property.  Wherever  the  power  of  individual 
proprietors  became  oppressive,  communistic 
doctrines  usually  arose.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  schemes  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Pha- 
leas  of  Chalcedon  expected  gradually  to  re- 
move the  disparities  of  property  by  making 
a  law  that  the  rich  should  give  bnt  not  re- 
ceive dower  in  marriage;  and  in  order  that 
none  should  be  intellectually  superior  to  oth- 
ers, he  desired  that  all  shonld  receive  the  same 
education.  Plato's  ideal  republic  was  to  con- 
sist of  three  dasses:  the  educated,  who  are 
the  law  makers  and  rulers ;  the  common  peo- 
ple, including  agriculturists  and  other  labor- 
ers ;  and  the  soldiers.  The  state  was  to  assign 
to  every  one  his  rank  and  sphere  of  activity; 
the  soil  was  to  be  the  property  of  all,  and  its 
fruits  were  to  be  equally  shared  by  all.  The 
women  also  were  to  be  common  property,  as 
well  as  the  slaves.  Communistic  aoctrincs 
more  or  less  evolved  from  peculiar  religious 
views,  and  advocating  the  founding  of  isolated 
communes,  existed  among  the  ancient  Hindoos 
and  Egyptians.  Among  the  earliest  attempts 
at  socidistio  life  was  that  of  the  Jewish  sect 
known  as  the  Essenes,  who  had  established 
themselves  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Dead 
sea  about  the  2d  century  B.  C.  Though  there 
are  few  trustworthy  accounts  of  their  teach- 
ings and  practices,  it  may  be  accepted  as  cer- 
tain that  they  held  their  property  in  common, 
and  discountenanced  marriage,  without  really 
prohibiting  it.  (See  Essenes.)  The  Carpo- 
cratians,  an  early  Christian  sect,  which  con- 
tinned  to  exist  until  the  middle  of  the  6th 
century,  also  practised  community  of  goods 
and  of  women.    Many  features  of  the  monas- 
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ticiun  of  the  middle  ages  are  more  or  less  oom- 
moniBtio.  Societies  of  women  were  formed 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  poor  in  the  11th 
oentary,  possessing  at  first  nothing  of  the  later 
conventual  type.  They  had  closters  of  houses 
iind  gardens,  whose  inmates  supported  them- 
selves by  their  own  labor,  grouped  roimd  a 
hospital  and  similar  institutions.  In  time  the 
dormitories,  refectories,  and  work  rooms  were 
also  occupied  in  common.  Such  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  beguinages  of  the  -  Netherlands. 
Later,  various  ascetic  communistic  BodetieB 
arose,  as  the  "  Brethren-  and  Olerks  of  the 
Common  Life,"  founded  by  Gerard  Groot 
about  1878  in  the  Netherlands,  whose  mem- 
bers, chiefly  priests,  supported  themselves  by 
manual  labor  and  by  teaching  and  preaching. 
Along  with  these  existed  communities  whose 
members  indulged  in  the  wildest  license,  and 
were  finally  extirpated  by  the  antiiorities; 
such  were  the  Adamites,  who  walked  about 
naked  and  had  a  community  of  wives.  At 
the  reformation  a  oommonistic  tendency  was 
wide-spread  in  Germany,  and  it  led  to  a  re- 
volt of  the  serfs  against  their  lords,  a  move- 
ment of  social  reform  avowedly  based  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  (See 
Pbasants'  Wab.)  Some  of  the  Anabaptists, 
the  •movements  begun  by  Storch  and  MOnzer 
(see  MOnzbb),  the  familists,  the  levellers,  and 
numerous  other  fanatical  sects  of  this  period, 
all  show  more  or  less  of  the  same  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  the  rich,  of  a  desire  for  a  better  distri- 
bution of  property,  and  a  struggle  to  realize  an 
ideal  social  state.  In  the  same  period  (^peared 
the  first  works  which,  depicting  a  more  or  less 
fanciful  or  ideal  community,  may  be  consid- 
ered the  precursors  of  the  more  recent  scien- 
tific socialistic  schemes.  The  first  edition  of 
Sir  Thomas  More's  "  Utopia,"  an  account  of 
an  imaginary  commonwealth,  where  there  are 
only  good  and  happy  citizens  and  the  govern- 
ment is  perfectly  paternal,  was  printed  in  Lat- 
in at  Louvain  in  1616,  and  it  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian. 
Another  Utopia  was  depicted  by  Campanella 
in  his  OiviUu  Soli*  (1623).  A  vast  hierarchy 
of  officials  assign  and  direct  the  duties  of  the 
people ;  four  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  labor, 
the  women  performing  the  lighter  tasks ;  the 
rest  of  the  day  the  people  are  trained  in  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences.  Similar  schemes 
were  sketched  by  Hall  in  his  Mundtu  Alter, 
Ffinelon,  Morelly,  Defoe  in  his  "  Essay  on 
Projects,"  and  Bacon  in  the  "  New  Atlantis." 
In  1656  Harrington  published  his  "Oceana," 
of  which  Hume  said  that  it  was  the  most  val- 
uable model  of  a  commonwealth  hitherto  of- 
fered. The  first  complete  plan  of  an  industrial 
community  intended  for  inunediate  adoption 
was  John  Beller'g  scheme  of  a  "  College  of 
Industry  "  (1696).  The  shareholders  were  to 
divide  among  themselves  the  profits  of  the 
college,  but  the  laborers  were  to  be  guaran- 
teed all  things  necessary  in  case  of  sickness, 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  for  the 


maintenance  of  their  widows,  and  the  like. 
In  France  there  have  been  at  various  times 
small  communities  in  which  work  was  divided 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  members,  who 
received  equal  shares  of  the  profits,  and  elect- 
ed a  master  of  the  community,  vested  with 
full  power  of  command,  and  constituting  their 
legal  representative.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  about  70  communistic  societies,  all 
based  on  a  religions  belief  of  some  form.  The 
Shakers  were  established  in  the  northern  states 
about  1780,  and  in  the  west  about  80  years 
later ;  the  Bappists  were  established  in  1806, 
the  Zoarites  in  1817,  the  Eben-Ezer  or  Amana 
communists  in  1844,  the  Bethel  community  in 
1844,  the  Oneida  Perfectionists  in  1848,  the 
loarians  in  1849,  and  the  Aurora  commune  in 
1862.  Though  the  Icarians  reject  Christian- 
ity, yet  they  raise  to  the  position  of  a  creed 
their  doctrine  of  brotherly  love,  or  their  com- 
munistic idea.  In  the  Bethel  and  Aurora  com- 
munes unselfishness  takes  the  place  of  a  reli- 
gious system.  Community  of  women  is  prac- 
tised only  by  the  Perfectionists  (see  Notbs, 
John  Hckphbby)  ;  the  Shakers  and  Bappists 
are  ceUbates ;  and  at  Icaria,  Amana^  Aurora, 
Bethel,  and  Zoar  the  family  relation  is  held  in 
honor.  Only  the  Perfectionists  are  of  strict- 
ly American  origin ;  the  principles  of  the 
Shakers,  though  first  establisned  here,  origina- 
ted in  England ;  the  Icarians  are  French,  and 
the  others  are  German.  The  Shakers  are  the 
most  numerous. — After  the  reign  of  terror  in 
France,  Babeuf  and  his  friends  formed  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  state.  They  taught 
that  all  men  had  equal  rights  in  all  property 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  it;  every  exclusive 
appropriation  of  the  soil  or  of  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry was  a  crime ;  all  persons  should  receive 
the  same  kind  and  degree  of  education ;  the 
functions  of  the  government  should  be  to  su- 
perintend the  division  of  labor,  the  collecting 
of  the  produce  in  public  stores,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  it  to  communities  and  individuals. 
The  marriage  relations  and  religious  subjects 
were  not  specially  discussed  by  them.  Ba- 
beuf perished  on  Uie  scaffold,  and  his  doctrine 
seemed  to  have  perished  with  him;  but  in 
1834  Buonarotti  revived  it,  and  by  means  of 
pamphlets  and  the  Moniteur  EepiAlieain,  the 
Homme  Libre,  and  other  journals,  it  was  again 
propagated.  After  some  vain  attempts  at  in- 
stituting social  equality  by  insurrectionary 
means,  the  Babeuvists  were  content  to  con- 
tinue as  secret  organisations,  many  of  them 
developing  the  original  doctrine,  and  the  tra- 
va4ll«ur$  egalitaires  going  to  the  extent  of  ab- 
rogating marriage  as  being  a  species  of  per- 
sonal property,  of  wishing  all  towns  destroyed 
as  the  natural  hotbeds  of  tyranny,  &c.  In  op- 
position to  the  travaUleuri  igalitairei  Cabet 
(1788-1866)  wrote  his  Voyage  en  Icarie,  advo- 
cating a  comparatively  innocent  communism, 
a  small  model  of  whidi  he  established  in  this 
country. — Saint- Simon  (1760-1826)  gathered 
about  him  men  of  science,  and  travelled  in  or« 
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d«r  to  enliirge  his  views ;  gave  balls,  dinners, 
and  festiyalSj  to  extend  bis  laiowledge  of  man- 
kind ;  and  finally^  when  his  wealth  had  been 
scattered,  found  hunself  abandoned  to  the  most 
painful  privations.  He  was  thas  fitted,  as  he 
thought,  by  a  trial  of  all  the  conditions  of  hu- 
manity, to  become  their  exponent  and  their 
reformer.  He  contrived  what  he  denominated 
a  new  Christianity,  or  a  scheme  for  the  recon- 
stmction  of  the  religion,  politics,  industry,  and 
social  relations  of  mankind.  To  each  man 
according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  ac- 
cording to  its  works;  such  was  the  grand  for- 
mula of  the  St.  Simonian  gospel.  Bat  the  au- 
thor did  not  live  to  witness  its  propagation. 
It  was  reserved  for  Rodrigues,  Enfantin,  Ba- 
zard,  Bnchez,  and  others  to  disseminate  it  over 
France.  By  their  lectures  and  a  journal  estab- 
liahed  by  tiiem  called  Le  Produeteur,  it  soon 
gained  many  disciples,  and  at  one  time  seemed 
on  the  point  of  absorbing  the  best  youthful 
mind  of  the  nation.  Many  men,  who  have 
since  attained  distinction  as  statesmen  and 
men  of  letters,  took  part  in  the  famous  expo- 
sitions of  the  me  Twanne,  Paris,  where  the 
new  school  had  its  academy.  But  Saint-Simon 
had  left  his  doctrine  in  the  vague  state  of  an 
aspiration  or  a  sentiment  rather  than  a  system. 
His  followers  began  to  differ  when  they  be- 
gan to  define.  Sects  arose  in  the  bosom  of 
uie  new  ifaith.  A  common  family  was  estab- 
lished in  the  me  Monsigny,  bat  the  order  of 
fonctions  had  not  been  arranged  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way.  An  open  quarrel  between  two  of 
the  chi^B,  Enfantin  and  Bazard,  led  to  other 
dissensions.  The  finances  of  the  general  asso- 
ciation failed,  and  the  police  interfered  with  its 
meetings,  which  had  become,  in  consequence 
of  the  vivacity  of  the  discussions  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  women  on  the  tribune,  more  at- 
tractive than  the  theatre.  Enfantin  collected 
his  friends  again  at  a  patrimonial  estate  which 
he  held  at  MSnilmontant,  where  a  multitude 
of  laborers  were  organized  into  groups  of  in- 
dustrials, artists,  priests,  &c. ;  but  the  experi- 
ment conld  not  be  made  to  pay,  Enfantin  was 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and  the  new  family 
(^vdnally  dispersed.  In  spite  of  its  want  of 
practical  success,  the  school  of  Saint-Simon  ex- 
ercised and  continues  to  exercise  a  powerful  in^ 
fluenoe  over  the  French  mind. — Charles  Fourier 
(1772-1887)  saw  very  clearly  what  his  prede- 
cessors had  not  seen,  that  society  was  a  growth, 
and  not  a  constmction ;  he  saw  that  as  it  had 
followed  fundamental  laws  of  development  in 
the  past,  so  it  must  follow  the  same  laws  in  the 
future ;  these  laws,  he  also  discerned,  must  be 
in  analogy  with  the  other  laws  of  the  living 
oniverae ;  and  he  concluded  that  the  science  of 
society  ranst  be  the  flower  and  consummation 
of  all  other  sciences.  But  not  satisfied  with 
these  grand  generalizations,  and  the  practical 
applications  to  which  they  inevitably  lead,  he 
assumed  the  character  of  a  universal  social 
philosopher  and  legislator,  and  lost  himself  in 
magnificent  apriori  speculations  as  to  the  for- 


mation and  propagation  of  worlds,  and  the 
future  destinies  of  all  humanity.  His  vigorous 
thought  procured  him  many  disciples  in  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States ;  many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  reduce  his  more  practical 
maxims  to  practice,  but  no  signal  or  decisive 
result  has  anywhere  been  achieved.  (See 
FouBiEB.) — While  Fourier  and  his  disciples 
intended  to  carry  out  their  socialistic  reforms 
by  their  own  exertions  and  without  receiving 
any  material  aid  from  the  government,  Louis 
Blanc  wanted  the  government  to  undertake 
the  regeneration  of  society  by  the  "  organ- 
ization of  labor,"  holding  that  the  evils  of 
large  capital  and  destructive  competition  could 
and  ought  to  be  cured  by  means  of  the  state, 
the  largest  capitalist  of  all,  fi-om  which  every 
laborer  that  needs  it  has  a  right  to  demand 
employment  {droit  o«  travail).  The  govern- 
ment should  purchase  or  gradually  absorb  the 
large  industrial  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
eventually  render  it  more  profitable  to  every 
laborer  to  join  the  large  governmental  work- 
shops than  to  follow  his  celling  on  his  own 
account.  The  wages  of  all  laborers  should  be 
equal.  As  soon  as  the  state  had  succeeded 
in  becoming  the  only  and  general  controller 
of  production  in  the  country,  and  the  work- 
men had  had  sufiScient  opportunity  to  appre- 
ciate the  abilities  of  individuals  among  them, 
the  governmental  administration  should  be 
superseded  by  the  self-government  of  the  la- 
borers, on  democratic  principles.  Louis  Blano 
opposed  to  the  maxim  of  Saint-Simon,  "To 
each  according  to  his  ability,"  his  own,  "From 
each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according 
to  his  need."  The  revolution  of  1^8  put  him 
in  a  position  to  experiment  with  his  scheme. 
The  provisional  government  erected  public 
workshops,  and  paid  wages  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  laborers;  but  these  were  produc- 
tive only  of  confusion,  and  contributed  toward 
the  socialistic  insurrection  of  June,  which  end- 
ed in  a  crushing  defeat. — Proudhon  (1809-'65) 
desired  to  carry  out  his  reforms  without  the 
aid  of  the  state,  and  argued  in  opposition  to 
Louis  Blanc  that  the  state  not  only  should  not, 
but  could  not  inaugurate  new  social  systems. 
In  fact,  Proudhon  was  opposed  to  systematic 
socialism  of  any  sort.  Though  himself  a  Uto- 
pian, he  combated  the  Utopias  of  everybody 
else.  The  infallibility  which  he  claimed  for  his 
own  doctrines  he  rendered  still  more  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents  by  his  peculiar 
manner  of  expressing  liis  ideas.  In  one  of  his 
earlier  principal  publications,  Qu'ett  ce  que  la 
proprieUt  (1841),  he  seemed  to  attack  all 
property  as  being  a  kind  of  theft,  while  his  in- 
tention was  only  to  demonstrate  the  illegality 
of  incomes  received  without  labor.  Similar- 
ly, his  expression  that  he  wanted  to  reduce  the 
state  to  "  anarchy  "  utterly  obscured  his  real 
meaning,  which  was  that  tiie  artificial  central- 
ization of  the  French  government  should  give 
way  to  a  government  controlled  by  the  masses. 
Like  most  socialists,  Proudhon  considered  the 
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application  of  justice  in  the  distribution  of 
the  wages  of  the  labor  and  the  profits  of  tlie 
capital  employed  in  production  to  be  the  most 
important  problem  of  political  economy.  The 
means  proposed  by  him  for  making  wages  and 
profits  proportional  to  each  other  were,  that 
each  citizen  should  unite  in  his  own  person  the 
fonr  necessary  factors  of  production  :  laborer, 
capitalist,  merchant,  and  employer.  To  bring 
this  about,  he  held  that  employment  should  be 
guaranteed  to  the  laborer,  and  that  there  should 
be  a  reorganization  of  the  credit  system,  which 
be  himself  attempted  by  establishing  the  bangue 
du  peuple  in  1849.  This  bank  was  an  associa- 
tion of  20,000  laborers,  who  pledged  themselves 
to  take  the  paper  issued  by  it  in  lieu  of  cash. 
Proudhon  believed  that  a  conventional  sign  of 
this  sort,  costing  but  little  labor  to  prodoce, 
could  take  the  place  of  gold  and  silver  coins, 
the  production  of  which  requires  a  large  amount 
of  labor.  The  bank  advanced  to  any  member, 
on  articles  produced  by  him,  four  fifths  of  their 
valoe  in  its  own  notes,  and  demanded  no  in- 
terest for  the  loan.  On  security  being  given, 
it  would  advance  upon  work  not  yet  done. 
Proudhon  expected  that  this  gratuitous  credit, 
enabling  men  to  consume  at  any  time  the 
wages  of  their  labor,  would  be  the  means  of 
inciting  the  members  of  the  association  to  as 
great  industry  as  the  hope  of  accumulating 
interest-bearing  capital,  since  their  means  of 
present  enjoyment  would  depend  upon  their 
energy.  The  government  soon  closed  the  bank 
for  violation  of  the  laws  of  trade,  and  Proud- 
hon's  followers  maintain  that  his  scheme  has 
never  had  a  fair  trial. — Robert  Owen  (1771- 
1858),  in  England,  was  arousing  the  public 
mind  to  the  necessity  of  a  new  order  of  socie- 
ty at  the  same  time  that  Saint-Simon  and  his 
disciples  were  preaching  in  France.  They  pro- 
ceeded, however,  on  wholly  different  grounds. 
Owen's  fundamental  axiom  was  that  man  was 
made  entirely  by  his  external  circumstances,  so 
that,  to  form  Ms  character,  and  to  produce  his 
'  entire  happiness,  nothing  was  requisite  but  a 
change  in  his  external  relations.  Possessed  of 
great  wealth,  he  established  a  manufacturing 
colony  at  New  Lanark,  in  which  his  principles 
were  applied  to  the  laboring  classes.  Justice  in 
the  payment  of  labor,  vast  domestic  economies, 
and  a  thorough  system  of  infant  and  adult  edu- 
cation gave  it  for  a  time  great  and  increasing 
prosperity.  Statesmen  and  churchmen  alike 
admitted  the  success  of  the  attempt,  and  the 
system,  or  parts  of  the  system,  were  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  introduced  into  other  manufac- 
turing districts.  But  Owen  was  encouraged  by 
the  promise  of  his  plans  to  step  forth  as  a  phi- 
losopher. He  taught  in  pamphlets,  speeches, 
letters,  and  books,  his  doctrine  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  circumstances  and  of  human  irrespon- 
sibility, attacking  at  the  same  time  all  religions 
and  all  governments,  and  thus  provoking  the 
earnest  hostility  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of 
politicians.  Other  establishments  were  sub- 
sequently erected  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana, 


and  Orbiston,  Scotland,  hut  they  failed.  His 
popularity  declined  rapidly,  except  among  a 
portion  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  he  ac- 
complished nothing '  beyond  his  earlier  snc- 
cess.  He  had  travelled  over  the  world  to  in- 
doctrinate it  with  his  principles,  but  the  world 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  stubbornly  in- 
credulous. Nevertheless  he  has  a  just  claim 
to  be  considered  the  originator  of  modem  co- 
operation.— ^In  1869  England  alone  numbered 
1,808  cooperative  societies,  under  general  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  act  of  parliament ;  749 
of  these  sent  in  their  returns  to  government  at 
the  end  of  1870,  from  which  their  condition 
appears  to  have  been  as  follows:  number  of 
members,  249,118;  share  capital,  £2,084,261 ; 
loan  capital,  £197,128;  average  stock  in  trade 
during  the  year,  £912,127;  value  of  baild- 
ings,  fixtures,  and  land,  £962,276;  dividend 
to  members,  £467,164;  to  non-members,  £16,- 
528 ;  allowed  for  educational  purposes,  £8,776. 
The  most  successful  experiment  of  the  E^nglish 
coOperators  is  that  of  the  Rochdale  "  Equita- 
ble Pioneers'  Society,"  established  mainly  on 
the  principles  of  Owen.  Its  primary  object 
was  the  founding  of  a  store  for  the  sale  of  the 
mecessaries  of  life,  which  was  opened  in  De- 
cember, 1844.  In  1847  the  pioneers  opened  a 
drapery  department,  in  1860  a  slaughter  house, 
in  1852  shoemaking  and  tailoring  establish- 
ments; and  after  a  history  of  continuous  suc- 
cess, in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1870  they 
numbered  6,660  members,  and  had  a  share 
capital  of  £81,282.  Similar  stores  and  asso- 
ciations now  exist  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
America,  and  Australia.  The  varieties  of  co- 
operation so  far  developed  are  numerous,  but 
they  are  all  founded  upon  the  original  idea  of 
associated  as  opposed  to  isolated  efforts.  The 
power  which  the  joint-stock  principle  places 
m  the  hands  of  small  capitalists,  the  coopera- 
tive system  places  in  the  hands  of  the  smallest 
capitalists;  it  even  enables  the  man  without 
capital  to  accumulate  it.  Horier  describes  co- 
operation as  "the  child  of  socialism,  rescued 
by  the  economists  from  the  dangerous  custody 
of  its  parents."  In  Germany  this  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  laborers  was  urged  forward 
by  Sohulze-Delitzsch  in  opposition  to  the  so- 
oialism  of  Lassale  and  Marx,  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  "  International  Association." 
(See  Inthknational  Association.)  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  originated  a  new  form  of  coopera- 
tion, which  has  been  successful  in  Germany  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  He  devised  a  peo- 
ple's bank,  or  cooperative  credit  bank,  h'om 
which  the  members  can  borrow  small  sums  up 
to  1,000  thalers.  The  capital  is  derived  from 
the  entrance  fees  and  subscriptions  of  the 
members.  The  shares  are  fixed  at  40  thalers, 
and  may  be  paid  by  instalments.  A  40-thaler 
shareholder  may  borrow  60  thalers  without 
security ;  money  is  borrowed  by  the  society  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest ;  members  on  leaving  re- 
ceive the  amount  paid  up  on  their  shares,  and 
are  relieved  from  all  liabilities  after  two  years. 
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In  1870  the  number  of  loan  or  credit  banks  in 
Germany  was  estimated  at  2,000,  and  nnmer- 
oaa  associations  of  a  similar  nature  are  now 
established  in  Bussia,  Denmark,  Italy,  France, 
and  England.  There  is  in.  Germany  a  politi- 
cal party  of  socialists  called  Soeialdemohraten, 
another  development  of  the  same  movement 
which  produced  the  international  association, 
mainly  composed  of  workingmen  and  their 
friends.  Tliis  party  aims  to  establish  complete 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  by  uniting  all 
the  working  classes  in  associations,  and  secu- 
ring to  all  the  same  rights  and  opportunities 
to  work;  there  are  to  be  no  favored  classes 
or  individuals,  and  the  whole  world  is  to  form 
one  great  solidarity.  The  so-called  Katheder- 
toeialuten  are  not  socialists  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  a  school  of  political 
economy  opposing  the  free  traders. — See,  be- 
sides the  works  named  in  the  biographies  of 
the  principal  socialists,  Stein,  Ber  Socialimivs 
und  Communismttt  det  heutigen  FranJcreich 
(Leipsic,  1844),  and  Geschichte  der  sociaUn 
Bemejfung  in  Franhreieh  (3  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1849-'61);  Bluntschli,  Die  Communisten  in 
der  Sehweiz  (Zarich,  1843);  SchafBe,  Kapita- 
litmus  und  Soeialitmu*  (Tubingen,  1870 ;  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Kaufmann,  London,  187S); 
Koyes,  "  History  of  American  Socialisms  " 
(Philadelphia,  1870);  Dfthring,  KritUehe  Ge- 
tehiehte  der  National- Oekonomie  und  det  So- 
einlUmut  (Berlin,  1871) ;  Le  Play,  V  Organisa- 
tion du  travail  (Paris,  1871),  and  La  riforme 
toeiate  en  France  (Paris,  1872) ;  Nordhofif, 
"The  Commtmistio  Societies  of  the  United 
States"  (New  York,  1875);  and  Holyoake, 
"  History  of  Cooperation  "  (London,  1875). 

80CIEIIES,  Utenry  and  Sdentifle.  The  origin 
of  this  distinctive  title  for  private  intellectual 
associations  is  as  ancient  as  that  of  academies. 
(See  AcADKMT.)  Societies  existed  in  antiqui- 
^  and  in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands  they  acquired  importance  in 
the  13th  century  by  promoting  classical  cul- 
ture. The  associations  or  corporations  of  the 
Meistersingers  flourished  tiU  the  16th  century. 
The  I7th  century  witnessed  the  formation  of 
bodies  in  Germany  for  the  improvement  of 
the  language,  after  the  model  of  the  Florentine 
La  Cmsca  and  the  French  academy,  and  the 
rise  and  progress  of  scientific  societies,  espe- 
cially of  the  "  Royal  Society  of  London,"  incor- 
porated in  1663  for  the  investigation  and  ad- 
vancement of  physical  science.  Many  impor- 
tant societies  were  formed  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  18th  century,  including  the  "  Society 
of  Antiquaries"  (London,  1717),  the  "Royal 
Society  of  Dublin"  (1731),  "Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh"  (1783),  "Medical"  (London, 
1773),  and  "Linnaean"  (1788);  and  in  1800 
sprang  np  in  London  the  "  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,"  celebrated  for  chemical 
and  other  lectures.  (See  LoifBox,  vol.  x.,  pp. 
C04-'5.)  The  subsequent  increase  of  learned 
bodies  was  still  more  rapid.  The  United  King- 
dom now  has  societies  for  almost  all  branches 
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of  science,  letters,  learning,  and  art;  and  with 
a  view  of  establishing  greater  unity,  the  royal 
society  of  London,  and  the  astronomical,  geo- 
logical, Linneean,  and  chemical  societies,  are 
to  meet,  after  the  completion  of  the  palace  of 
learning  in  the  new  Burlington  house,  in  the 
same  building,  which  is  also  to  contain  their 
extensive  libraries,  collections,  and  reading 
rooms.  Most  remarkable  for  stimulating  many 
of  the  important  discoveries  of  the  century  are 
the  "  Geological  Society  "  (1807)  and  the  "  Roy- 
al Geographical  Society  "  (1880).  Those  en- 
gaged in  antiquarian  and  archaeological  re- 
searches also  display  great  vigor ;  and  special 
bodies,  as  for  instance  those  relating  to  explora- 
tions in  Palestine,  have  achieved  signal  results. 
Among  other  peculiarly  valuable  institutions 
are  the  "  Royal  Astronomical  Society  "  (1820), 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  kind ; 
the  "  Statistical  Society  "  (1884),  which  throws 
much  light  upon  the  national  resources;  and 
the  "Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  "  (1828),  with  branches  in  Bom- 
bay, Madras,  Hong  Kong,  and  elsewhere.  The 
"Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,"  at  Calcutta, 
dates  from  1784.  There  are  Teamed  societies 
in  other  parts  of  the  East,  in  Canada,  Austra- 
lia, and  in  almost  every  important  part  of  the 
British  empire;  and  all  the  leading  societies 
publish  the  results  of  their  labors.  The  most 
important  English  perambulatory  body  is  the 
"  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,"  founded  in  1881.  (See  Advancemkkt 
OF  Science.)  The  "  National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  "  held  its  first 
public  meeting  at  Birmingham,  Oct.  12,  1857, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Brougham.  It 
embraced  originally  Ae  five  departments  of  ju- 
risprudence, education,  punishment  and  refor- 
mation, public  health,  and  social  economy ;  and 
a  si?th  department  relating  to  trade  and  inter- 
national law  was  added  in  1860.  The  annual 
meetings  are  held  at  a  different  place  each 
year,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  in  reading  dis- 
quisitions and  in  discussions. — The  continent* 
of  Europe  emulates  England  in  encouraging 
explorations,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  geographical  societies  of  Berlin,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Vienna,  and  the  "  Institute " 
at  Gotha.  In  France  and  Italy  the  number  of 
societies  is  diminished  by  the  omnipotence  of ' 
the  academies.  The  former  country,  however, 
has  several  of  importance,  especi^ly  the  $o- 
eUti  giographiqve  of  Paris,  which  publishes  a 
celebrated  monthly  Bulletin,  and  the  loeiete 
atiatigue,  which  has  called  into  existence  ori- 
ental societies  in  Germany  and  England.  In 
the  latter  part  of  last  century  Germany  had  a 
poets'  union  {GOttinger  Biehterbund  or  Hain- 
Inind)  among  its  societies,  with  Klopstock  at 
its  head.  In  the  present  century  it  has  initia- 
ted scientific  congresses  and  other  associations 
in  the  interest  of  political  and  social  science, 
and  the  country  abounds  with  societies  de- 
voted to  every  branch  of  knowledge,  art,  and 
industry.    Among  the  oldest  is  the  TTiMtfn- 
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tehafttieker  Verein  at  GOttingen  (1750),  and 
the  best  known  are  devoted  to  natural  history 
and  geology,  especially  In  Berlin.  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Kussia,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  various 
learned  bodies  apart  from  the  academies.  They 
abound  also  in  the  United  States,  especially  in 
regard  to  investigations  of  local  and  national 
history,  nearly  every  state  having  a  historical 
society  with  a  library.  The  "  New  York  His- 
torical Society"  (foanded  lb  1804)  and  the 
"  New  York  Geographical  Society  "  (1852)  are 
described  under  New  York,  vol.  xii.,  p.  404. 
The  most  important  society  in  the  United 
States  is  the  "American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science."  foanded  in  1847. 
(See  Advanoembnt  of  Soibnob.)  A  "  Social 
Science  Association,"  organized  in  Boston  in 
1865,  had  in  1874  about  300  members. 

SOCnn  ISLINDS,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pacific 
ocean,  extending  between  lat.  16°  and  18°  8., 
and  Ion.  148°  and  155°  W. ;  area,  666  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  18,000.  The  group  is  formed  of 
two  clusters  of  islands,  one  of  which  lies  about 
70  m.  N.  W.  of  the  other.  They  were  formerly, 
and  by  some  geographers  still  are,  distinguished 
by  the  separate  designations  of  the  Society 
islands  (proper)  and  the  Tahiti  or  Georgian 
islands.  The  latter  are  under  the  French  pro- 
tectorate; area,  463  sq.  m. ;  pop.  18,800,  of 
whom  about  970  are  emigrants,  400  soldiers, 
and  600  foreign  residents.  The  former  are  in- 
dependent ;  area,  218  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  4,000. 
Mariners  usuaUy  speak  of  one  cluster  as  the 
windward  and  the  other  as  the  leeward,  ap- 
plying the  term  Society  islands  to  both  com- 
bined. The  Society  islands,  thus  defined,  ex- 
clusive of  several  islets,  are  Tahiti  or  Otaheite, 
Eimeo,  Maiaoiti,  Maitia,  Tetuaroa,  Huahine, 
Raiatea,  Otaha  or  Tahaa,  Borabora,  Mama  or 
Maupiti,  and  Tubal,  the  first  five  belonging  to 
the  Tahiti  group,  and  the  remainder  to  the  So- 
ciety islands  proper.  The  islands  are  moun- 
tainous in  the  interior,  the  highest  peak,  on 
,  the  island  of  Tahiti,  reaching  an  elevation  of 
7,389  ft.,  and  have  a  border  from  1  to  6  m. 
wide  of  rich  level  ground  extending  from  the 
base  of  the  high  lands  to  the  sea.  In  general 
appearance  they  are  alike,  and  lava,  basalts,  and 
pumice  stone,  which  are  found  in  several  places, 
mdicate  that  their  origin  was  volcanic.  They 
are  surrounded  by  belts  of  coral  rock,  of  va- 
rious width,  situated  from  a  few  yards  to  6  m. 
from  the  shore,  with  openings  which  permit 
the  passage  of  canoes,  while  some  of  them  ad- 
mit ships  to  smooth  water  and  good  anchorage. 
There  are  small  lakes  and  lagoons  in  some  of 
the  islands,  and  all  are  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  upon  the  banks  of  which,  or  along  the 
shores,  the  inhabitants  reside. — There  is  con- 
siderable variety  of  soil,  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains being  frequently  covered  with  a  thin  lay- 
er of  light  earth ;  the  summits  of  many  of  the 
hills  have  a  thick  stratum  of  red  ochre  or  yel- 
low marl,  while  the  soil  of  the  level  tracts 
.alongthe  shores  is  a  rich  alluvial  deposit,  mixed 


with  vegetable  mould,  and  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile. The  climate  is  healthful  and  very  mild, 
the  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the 
year  being  inconsiderable.  Besides  the  bread- 
fruit, these  islands  produce  almost  every  tropi- 
cal vegtable  and  fruit,  including  some  peculiar 
to  the  group.  A  few  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  been  introduced  from  the  temperate  re- 
gions. The  guava  shrub,  brought  from  Nor- 
folk island,  is  now  common,  and  bears  a  pro- 
fusion of  fniit,  upon  which  pigs  and  cattle 
"feed  with  avidity.  Garden  produce  is  little 
coltivated,  and  agriculture  is  very  backward. 
A  botanic  garden,  established  by  the  French, 
offers  seeds  to  colonists  and  nfitives ;  but  there 
is  little  demand  for  them,  and  prizes  offered 
to  stimulate  production  were  withdrawn  in 
1865  as  useless.  The  spontaneous  production 
of  fruits  seems  sufiicient  for  the  natives.  An 
Anglo-Portuguese  agricultural  company,  estab- 
lished in  1861  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and 
coffee  by  Chinese  coolies,  has  effected  but  little. 
The  introduction  of  limes  and  oranges  has  been 
very  successful.  Piga,  dogs,  and  rats  were  the 
only  quadrupeds  found  upon  the  islands  at  the 
time  of  their  discovery ;  but  all  our  domestic 
animals  have  been  introduced,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  sheep  and  rabbit  have  thriven 
remarkably  well.  Horned  cattle  are  abundant. 
There  are  numbers  of  aquatic  fowl ;  the  albar 
tross,  tropic  birds,  and  petrel  are  found  on  all 
the  islands;  herons  and  wild  ducks  frequent 
the  lakes  and  lagoons ;  and  there  are  several 
kinds  of  birds  of  prey,  woodpeckers,  and  small 
paroquets.  Domestic  fowl  are  abundant,  and 
were  upon  the  group  at  the  time  it  was  dis- 
covered.— The  natives  belong  evidently  to  the 
Malay  race,  and  are  generally  above  the  middle 
stature.  Their  countenances  are  open  and  pre- 
possessing, though  their  features  are  bold  and 
sometimes  prominent.  Their  complexion  is 
olive  or  reddish  brown,  but  there  are  great  va- 
rieties of  shades.  The  appearance  of  the  men 
is  vigorous  and  graceful,  and  their  behavior 
affable  and  courteous.  Tattooing  is  not  now 
practised.  The  native  costume  has  been  alto- 
gether abandoned  for  dresses  resembling  those 
worn  by  civilized  nations.  The  native  manu- 
factures have  been  entirely  superseded  by  im- 
ported goods.  The  chief  intercourse  is  carried 
on  with  Valparaiso,  Sydney,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  domestic  exports  of  the  group 
consist  principally  of  cocoanut  oil,  arrowroot, 
sugar,  and  pearl  shells.  The  annual  exports 
amount  to  about  $1,000,000,  and  the  imports  to 
about  $650,000.  The  principal  port,  rapiete 
in  Tahiti  (pop.  about  800),  is  the  residence  of 
several  foreign  merchantN.  It  is  a  free  port 
except  for  arms  and  spirits,  has  a  dock  for 
repairing  vessels,  government  buildings,  and  a 
hospital;-  and  two  newspapers,  one  in  the  na- 
tive language  and  one  in  French,  are  published. 
— The  Spaniards  lay  claim  to  the  discovery  of 
Tahiti  in  1606,  by  Quiros,  who  called  the  isl- 
and Sagittaria.  Capt.  Wallis,  in  a  British  ship 
sent  to  make  discoveries  in  the  South  sea. 
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readied  Tahiti  in  1767,  and  named  it  King 
George's  island.  Bougainville  toaohed  at  it  in 
1768,  naming  it  Nouvelle  Cyth^re.  Capt  Cook 
reached  it  in  1769,  discovered  most  ot  the 
islands  in  the  N.  W.  cluster,  gave  to  the  whole 
group  the  name  of  Society  islands,  in  honor 
of  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  restored 
the  native  name  to  Tahiti.  The  Spaniards 
attempted  to  colonize  Tahiti  in  1772-'4 ;  and 
about  that  date  Cooke  visited  the  group  a 
second  time,  and  again  on  his  last  voyage  in 
1777,  when  he  found  a  house  and  cross  which 
the  Spaniards  had  erected  carefully  preserved 
by  the  natives.  After  this  11  years  passed 
without  any  communication  between  the  So- 
ciety islands  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  when 
the  Bounty  arrived  to  transportplants  of  the 
breadfruit  tree  to  the  British  West  India  isl- 
ands. The  interest  excited  by  these  voyages 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  London  mis- 
sionary society,  which  fitted  oat  a  ship  to  car- 
ry missionai-ies  into  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
This  vessel  arrived  at  Tahiti  early  in  1797. 
For  a  long  time  the  labors  of  the  missionaries 
were  fruitless,  till  Pomare  II.  embraced  Chris- 
tianity about  1815.  Pomare  died  in  1821,  and 
during  the  minority  of  his  son  the  missionaries 
acquired  great  infiaence;  but  the  son  having 
died  before  he  attained  manhood,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Queen  Aimata  or  Pomare,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  somame  of  the  reigning  family. 
From  the  conversion  of  Pomare  II.  the  power 
of  the  missionaries  continued  Increasing,  till  it 
became  paramount  in  Tahiti.  The  success  of 
the  French  Catholic'missions  on  the  islands  to 
the  east  induced  two  priests  to  go  to  Tahiti. 
The  English  missionaries  opposed  this,  and  the 
priests  were  forcibly  deported.  The  French 
government  then  sent  a  frigate  to  demand 
liberty  for  aU  French  subjects,  and  $2,000  as 
the  expenses  of  the  voyage  to  France  of  the 
expelled  missionaries.  In  1843  a  strong  force 
Unded  on  Tahiti  and  hoisted  the  French  flag, 
taking  possession  in  the  name  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. (See  Dc  Petit-Thouars.)  The  qaeen 
maide  her  escape  to  a  neighboring  island,  and 
several  Bkirmishcs  took  place  between  the  na- 
tives and  the  invaders.  There  was  also  a 
protracted  diplomatic  dispute  with  England, 
which  ended  in  the  payment  of  an  indem- 
nity by  the  French  government  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  British  consul  Pritcbard  and 
the  seizure  of  some  of  his  property.  In  1846 
the  French  power  was  completely  established 
in  Tahiti.  Pomare  was  recalled,  and  a  treaty 
was  entered  into,  by  which  she  was  restored 
to  authority,  and  the  whole  of  her  domin- 
ions placed  under  the  protection  of  France. 
Capt.  Cook,  from  the  crowds  which  collected 
on  the  coast,  supposed  the  population  of  Tahiti 
to  be  80,000;  but  the  first  missionaries  esti- 
mated it,  along  with  that  of  the  neighboring 
island  of  Eimeo,  at  10,000.  A  census  by  the 
French  in  1864  made  the  population  of  Tahiti, 
Mama,  Tetuaroa,  and  Haiaoiti,  18,847.  The 
reduction  from  former  years  is  dne  to  infanti- 


cide, venereal  disease,  smallpox,  and  rum.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion by  immigration.  A  few  hundred  Chinese 
coolies  have  been  introduced,  and  the  French 
deported  convicts  from  New  Caledonia,  but 
were  obliged  to  withdraw  them  in  1864,  on 
account  of  their  demoralizing  influence  upon 
the  natives.  By  the  labors  of  the  missionaries 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  latter  has 
been  much  improved,  and  education  is  extend- 
ing. In  1865  school  districts  were  established, 
with  two  schools,  one  Protestant  and  one 
Roman  Catholic,  in  each  district. 

SOCINCS  (Ital.  SozziNi).  L  IjeHng,  an  Ital- 
ian theologian,  bom  in  Siena  in  1626,  died  in 
Zurich,  March  16,  1662.  His  studies  led  him 
to  doubt  some  oil  the  fundamentai  doctrines 
of  the  church,  including  that  of  the  Trinity. 
After  various  travels  he  resided  in  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  and  Poland,  finally  settling  in 
Zurich.  In  Wittenberg  he  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  Meianchthon,  and  in  Geneva  of  Cal- 
vin ;  but  the  favor  of  the  reformers  was  with- 
drawn when  his  peculiar  doctrines  were  dis- 
covered. His  life  was  written  in  Latin  by  Ill- 
gen  (8vo,  Leipsic,  1814),  who  also  published 
in  1826  two  parts  of  another  work  in  quar- 
to, entitled  Symholce  ad  Vitam  et  Doctrinam 
Lain  Soeini  illmtrandam.  II.  Faastiu,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Siena  in  December, 
1689,  died  near  Cracow,  March  8,  1604.  By 
his  skeptical  spirit  he  had  early  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  authorities  of  the  church,  and 
at  the  age  of  20  was  compelled  to  seek  safety 
abroad.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  whose 
property  and  manuscripts  he  inherited,  he  re- 
turned to  Italy.  After  spending  12  years  as 
an  attendant  upon  the  luxurious  court  of  Flor- 
ence, he  resolved  to  be  a  religious  reformer, 
and  in  1674  took  up  his  residence  at  Basel, 
where  he  busied  himself  in  elaborating  into  a 
system  the  scattered  hints  and  views  in  the 
writings  of  Lselius.  In  1677  he  appeared  in 
open  debate,  maintmning  that  the  Trinity  was 
a  pagan  doctrine,  and  that  Christ  was  a  cre- 
ated and  inferior  being.  This  made  him  un- 
popular with  the  Swiss  church,  but  gave  him 
fame  abroad.  He  was  called  to  Transylvania 
to  oppose  Davidis,  who  had  taken  the  extreme 
ground  that  all  adoration  of  Christ  was  idolar 
trous.  His  efforts  being  unsuccessful,  he  passed 
into  Poland,  where  the  Anti-Trinitarian  party 
had  gained  a  strong  foothold.  But  his  moder- 
ate opinions  made  him  unpopular  here,  and  he 
was  coldly  received.  After  four  years  of  resi- 
dence in  Cracow,  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  nobleman  in  the  neighborhood  gave 
him  new  influence.  He  found  a  comfortable 
home,  and  made  proselytes  from  the  noble  and 
wealthy  classes.  But  his  wife  and  her  father 
died,  illness  prostrated  him,  his  lands  in  Italy 
were  confiscated,  and  a  few  years  before  his 
death  he  was  assailed  by  a  mob,  dragged  into 
the  street,  and  exposed  in  the  market  place; 
his  furniture  was  broken  and  his  manuscripts 
were  destroyed.    His  works,  contained  in  the 
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first  tvro  Tolnmes  of  the  Sihliotheea  Pratrum 
Polonorum,  consist  of  theological  tracts,  ex- 
positions of  Scripture,  and  polemical  treatises, 
with  a  great  number  of  letters.  Many  of  his 
unpublidhed  letters  are  in  the  library  of  Siena. 
— ^Though  Socinus  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
in  theology,  his  influence  was  rather  negative 
than  positive.  He  denied  the  Trinity,  the  deity 
of  Ohrist,  the  personality  of  the  devil,  the  na- 
tive and  total  depravity  of  man,  the  vicarious 
atonement,  and  the  eternity  of  punishment. 
His  theory  was  that  Christ  was  a  man  divinely 
commissioned,  who  had  no  existence  before  he 
was  conceived  by  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  hu- 
man sin  was  the  imitation  of  Adam's  sin,  and 
that  human  salvation  was  the  imitation  and 
adoption  of  Christ's  virtne ;  that  the  Bible  was 
to  be  interpreted  by  hnman  reason,  and  that  its 
metaphors  were  not  to  be  taken  literally.  The 
name  Socinian,  which  is  often  given  to  those 
who  bold  Unitarian  opinions  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, was  for  a  century  the  honorable  de- 
signation of  a  powerful  and  numerous  religious 
body  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania. 
It  was  only  the  union  of  the  secular  and  eccle- 
siastical force  daring  the  reigns  of  Sigismnnd 
III.  and  his  successor  that  succeeded  in  break- 
ing up  and  dispersing  the  Socinian  party  in 
Poland ;  and  the  Racovian  catechism  (so  called 
from  its  place  of  publication,  Rak6w  in  Po- 
land), compiled  mainly  from  the  writings  of 
Socinus,  is  still  the  text  book  of  faith  and 
worship  in  many  Hungarian  and  Transylva- 
nian  churches.  The  opinions  of  Socinus  are 
professed  still  by  many  churches  in  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Qreat  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  His  life  was  written  by  the  Pole 
Przypcorius,  and  by  the  Rev.  Joshva  Toul- 
min  (8vo,  London,  17V7). 

80CI0U)fiY,  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
actions  of  men  living  together  in  society,  and 
of  the  institutions  thus  created.  Its  scope  em- 
braces the  whole  history  of  man  from  the  ori- 
gin of  language  to  the  latest  development  of 
modern  civilization.  As  a  constructive  sci- 
ence it  is  of  very  recent  birth.  In  a  looser 
sense,  as  consisting  of  general  speculations 
upon  social  affairs,  it  is  almost  as  old  as  so- 
ciety itself.  Plato,  doabtless  founding  on  le- 
gendary ideas  about  the  relation  between  the 
microcosm  and  the  macrocosm,  discovered  the 
parallelism  between  the  parts  of  a  society  and 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind ;  he  also  phil- 
osophically explained  the  rise  of  division  of 
labor  in  a  society.  Aristotle  classified  politics, 
constructed  a  framework  for  speculations  on 
government,  and  stated  two  of  the  three  sources 
of  the  origin  of  society:  instinctive  gregari- 
ODsness  and  experience  of  utility.  The  later 
Greek  historians  of  Rome  indulged  in  some  ar- 
bitrary theories  about  the  influence  of  climate, 
llobbes,  following  the  lead  of  Plato,  tried  to 
establish  an  erroneous  parallelism  between  a 
society  and  the  human  body ;  but  his  concep- 
tion of  the  state,  the  Leviathan,  as  an  organ- 
ism, a  living  whole  made  up  of  related  parts. 


was  a  real  sociological  advance.  Pascal  derel^ 
oped  this  idea ;  he  regarded  the  whole  succes- 
sion of  hnman  beings  as  a  single  individual 
man,  whose  youth  is  the  world's  antiquity, 
whose  years  are  the  world's  generations,  whose 
maturity  is  the  world's  prime;  he  thus  for- 
mally enunciated  the  idea  of  progress,  so  vital 
to  sociology.  Vico  held  that  it  might  be 
shown  that  peoples  the  most  widely  separated 
in  place  and  time  had  followed  nearly  the 
same  course  in  the  development  of  their  lan- 
guages and  political  condition.  About  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  French  eco- 
nomic sect  of  the  physiocrats  maintained  that 
there  are  natural  laws  of  society  which  give 
it  a  direction  of  its  own,  irrespective  of  legis- 
lative interference.  Turgot  even  earlier  had 
discovered  that  all  epochs  of  history  are  fast- 
ened together  by  a  sequence  of  causes  and 
effects,  and  had  concluded  that  there  is  an 
ordered  movement  of  advance  in  societies. 
Herder,  in  his  Ideen  tur  Philotophie  der  0«- 
tehiehte  der  MenKhheit  (1784),  considers  hu- 
manity as  an  individual  tending  through  many 
vicissitudes  to  perfection,  which  it  reaches  in 
another  world.  Of  the  many  socialist  schemes 
which  sprang  up  after  the  French  revolution, 
that  of  Saint-Simon  alone  has  any  scientific 
value ;  and  all  that  was  true  in  his  somewhat 
unscientific  speculations  has  been  incorpora- 
ted by  Saint-Simon's  secretary  and  disciple 
Augnste  Comte  in  his  positive  philosophy. 
Comte  first  subjected  the  whole  course  of  his- 
tory to  a  careful  analysis,.so  as  to  throw  new 
light  on  the  development  of  society.  He  first 
fully  apprehended  the  relations  of  biology  or 
the  science  of  man  to  sociology;  first  clearly 
stated  the  diminishing  influence  of  physical 
surroundings  on  societies ;  first  gave  its  entire 
weight  to  the  increasing  influence  of  social 
circumstances,  both  on  the  society  in  which 
we  live  and  on  that  which  has  gone  before  us. 
Comte  was  consequently  the  first  to  lay  down 
the  lines,  although  they  are  rude  and  imperfect, 
on  which  a  scheme  of  society  as  it  will  be  may 
be  constructed.  His  sociology,  however,  bears 
the  marks  of  the  incomplete  erudition  and 
backward  science  of  the  time.  When,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Thierrys,  Guizot,  Villemain,  and 
many  others,  history  had  taken  a  new  depar- 
ture, Comte  profited  by  the  movement.  But 
the  studies  of  these  distinguished  writers  were 
too  closely  confined  to  the  political  and  intel- 
lectual aspects  of  society,  and  Comte  followed 
them  in  their  exclusiveness.  Coming  in  the 
wake  of  the  great  modern  scientific  move- 
ment, Herbert  Spencer  has  attempted  to  change 
the  face  of  sociology.  Taking  np  the  analogy 
between  society  and  man,  erroneously  treated 
by  Plato  and  Hobbes,  Faacal  and  Turgot, 
Spencer  has  converted  it  into  a  series  of  gen- 
eralizations exhibiting  a  correspondence  be- 
tween individual  organisms  and  societies,  and 
of  these  he  has  made  the  basis  of  his  new  sci- 
ence. He  describes  each  community  as  a  so- 
cial organism,  which  has  stmctures  and  func- 
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tions.  The  stmctores  are  fonns  of  govern- 
ment, civil,  ecclesiastical,  military,  indnstrial, 
and  ceremonial ;  the  functions  are  sentiments, 
ideas,  indnstrial  processes,  the  fine  arts ;  and 
both  closely  resemble  the  stractnres  and  f  nnc- 
tions  of  an  individual  organism.  In  his  "  First 
Principles  "  he  goes  further,  and  seeks  to  de- 
rive social  and  organic  togetlier  with  inor^nio 
laws  from  certain  ultimate  principles.  Thas 
the  origin  of  division  of  labor  in  a  commu- 
nity, and  differences  in  industrial  occupations, 
are  clearly  due  to  diversities  of  external  cir- 
cnmstances.  This  is  an  induction ;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  all  simple  societies,  various  groups 
of  which  are  exposed  to  unlike  outward  condi- 
tions, tend  to  become  complex  societies.  Spen- 
cer's a  priori  explanation  is  that,  all  influence 
being  force,  river  banks,  sea  shores,  all  cli- 
matic and  local  conditions,  are  forces.  If  they 
do  not  influence  the  feelings  and  thus  modify 
the  habits  of  organic  beings  near  them,  they 
are  wasted;  bnt  this  is  inconceivable,  for  force 
persists.  The  instability  of  homogeneons  or 
low  forms  of  social  life  is  therefore  dedncible 
from  the  persistence  of  force.  Passing  from 
general  to  special  aspects  of  sociology,  his  plan 
embraces  next  the  history  of  the  domestic  re- 
lations. Political  organizations  as  historically 
based  on  the  family  will  then  be  elucidated, 
and  the  functions  of  government  discrimina- 
ted. The  necessary  development  of  industry 
from  slavery  through  serfdom  to  cooperation 
will  be  shown.  Intellectual,  testhetic,  and 
moral  progress  will  be  regarded  as  psycho- 
logical processes  determined  by  social  condi- 
tions. And  finally  all  phases  of  society  will 
be  shown  to  be  connected  with  and  reacting 
on  on«  another.  Bnt  one  division  of  this  im- 
mense work  has  been  executed  (1876). 

80C0BK0,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Kew  Mexico, 
bordering  on  Arizona,  intersected  in  the  east 
by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  containing  the  sonrces 
of  the  Gila  river;  area,  about  11,600  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1870,  6,603.  There  are  fertile  val- 
leys along  the  streams,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  county  is  mountainous  and  improdnctive. 
Gold,  iron,  and  other  minerals  are  found.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  26,889  bushels 
of  wheat,  26,860  of  Indian  corn,  24,006  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  2,150  gallons  of  wine.  There  were 
271  horses,  1,313  milch  cows,  1,628  working 
oxen,  1,514  other  cattle,  23,600  sheep,  647 
•wine,  and  4  flonr  mills.    Capital,  Socorro. 

SOCffRA,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  be- 
longing to  the  sultan  of  Oman,  about  130  m. 
E.  JN.  E.  of  Cape  Guardafni,  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Africa;  length  about  76  m.,  breadth 
aboQt  25  m.;  area,  1,809  so.  m.;  pop.  about 
8,000.  Tamarida,  the  capital,  is  in  tat  12°  39' 
N^  Ion.  54°  1'  E.  The  surface  is  generally  about 
800  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  shores  are  bold. 
Toward  the  north  there  is  a  ridge  of  monn- 
tains  with  several  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of 
6,000  ft.  There  are  some  small  streams,  and 
where  there  is  sufficient  moisture  vegetation 
H  remarkably  luxuriant.    Date  trees  and  cot- 


ton are  cultivated ;  bnt  Socotra  is  partionlarly 
famous  for  aloes  and  the  gum  of  the  dragon's 
blood  tree,  both  of  which  are  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Camels,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  asses,  and  goats  ore  reared.  There  is 
some  trade  with  Muscat — Christianity  appears 
to  have  been  planted  on  this  island  during  the 
apostolic  age,  and  it  remained  Christian  until 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  sharing  the  fate 
of  the  Nestorian  church,  which  the  Socotrans 
had  joined.  The  Portuguese  several  times  at- 
tempted to  occupy  the  island  and  to  revive 
Christianity.  In  1834  the  English  explored 
Socotra  and  appeared  disposed  to  occupy  it; 
bnt  they  abandoned  the  design  when  they  oc- 
cupied Aden.  There  are  two  peculiar  tribes 
on  the  island,  one  said  to  be  descendants  of 
Jews,  and  the  other  of  the  Portuguese. 

SOCRATES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Athens  between 
471  and  469  B.  C,  died  in  that  city  in  899. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  a  sculptor, 
and  of  Phfflnarete,  a  midwife,  and  was  trained 
in  his  father's  art.  Tradition  ascribed  to  his 
chisel  three  draped  figures  of  the  Graces  which 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  were  shown  at  the 
entrance  to  the  acropolis.  As  a  philosopher 
he  called  himself  self-taught,  and  referred  his 
knowledge  sometimes  to  books,  but  more  fre- 
quently to  intercourse  with  distinguished  men. 
Thongh  traditionally  represented  as  an  old, 
bald-headed  man,  it  is  probable  that  his  ex- 
traordinary peculiarities  were  early  manifest- 
ed, and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  famous  both 
among  wits  and  the  populace  in  423,  when 
the  "Clouds"  of  Aristophanes  was  first  exhib- 
ited. Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aristophanes  offer 
different  phases  and  estimates  of  his  philoso- 
phy, but  agree  in  the  outline  of  his  personal 
qualities  and  habits.  With  remarkable  physi- 
cal strength  and  endurance,  he  trained  himself 
to  coarse  fare,  scanty  clothing,  bare  feet,  and 
indifference  to  heat  or  cold,  aiming  thus  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  his  wants,  as  a  distant  ap- 
proach to  the  perfection  of  the  gods.  He  had  a 
flat  nose,  thick  lips,  prominent  eyes,  bald  pate, 
squat  figure,  and  ungainly  gait,  and  wandered 
about  the  streets  of  Athens,  standing  motion- 
less for  hours  in  meditation,  and  charming  all 
classes  and  ages  by  his  conversation ;  so  that 
Alcibiades  (in  Plato's  Sympotium)  likened  him 
to  an  nnoontbly  sculptured  Silenns  containing 
within  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  declared 
that "  as  he  talks,  the  hearts  of  all  who  bear  leap 
up  and  their  tears  are  poured  out"  Though 
a  sage  and  a  martyr,  he  was  wholly  removed 
from  asceticism,  exemplified  the  finest  Athe- 
nian social  culture,  was  a  witty  as  well  as  seri- 
ous disputant,  and  on  festive  occasions  would 
drink  more  wine  than  any  other  gnest  without 
being  overcome.  Few  events  of  his  life  are 
recorded.  Of  his  wife  Xanthippe,  all  that  has 
passed  into  history  is  that  she  bore  him  three 
sons,  that  she  had  a  violent  temper,  and  that 
he  said  he  married  and  endured  her  for  self- 
discipline.     He  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
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the  city,  vitliin  which  alone  he  foond  instruc- 
tion, and  beyond  the  walls  of  which  he  never 
went,  except  once  to  a  public  festival,  and 
again  to  serve  as  hoplite  at  Potidesa  (aboat 
431),  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
straggle,  at  Deliam  (424),  and  at  Amphipolis 
(422).  At  Potideea  he  went  barefoot  over 
ice  and  snow,  surpassed  all  other  soldiers  first 
in  the  cheerful  endurance  of  hunger  and  then 
in  the  apparent  enjoyment  of  plenty,  and 
saved  the  life  of  Alcibiades,  to  whom,  instead 
of  himself,  his  own  request  caused  the  prize 
of  valor  to  be  awarded.  His  composure  and 
bravery  were  alike  distinguished  at  Delium 
and  Amphipolis.  He  sought  influence  neither 
as  a  soldier  nor  statesman,  and  once  only  dis- 
charged a  political  office.  In  406  he  was  one 
of  the  five  prytanes  of  the  senate,  when  the 
illegal  sentence  of  death  was  proposed  against 
the  victors  at  the  Arginusae;  and  he,  being 
epistates  for  that  day,  refused  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  vote,  despite  the  menaces  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  assembly.  With  four  other  citi- 
zens he  was  summoned  by  the  thirty  tyrants 
to  go  to  Salamis  and  bring  back  Leon  to  pun- 
ishment; and  he  alone  refused.  Engaged  as  a 
missionary  in  the  service  of  truth  and  virtue, 
he  was  warned  from  participating  in  public 
affairs  by  what  he  called  a  iai/i6viov,  i.  «.,  an 
internal  voice,  which  he  professed  to  hear  from 
childhood  in  the  way  of  restraint,  but  never  in 
the  way  of  instigation,  and  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  familiiu'ly  and  to  obey 
implicitly.  This  demon  or  genius  of  Socrates, 
which  was  not  personified  by  himself,  was  re- 
garded by  Plutarch  as  an  intermediate  being 
between  gods  and  men,  by  the  fathers  of  the 
church  as  an  evil  spirit,  by  Le  Clero  as  one  of 
the  fallen  angels,  by  Ficino  and  Dacier  as  a 
good  angel,  and  by  later  writers  as  a  personi- 
fication of  conscience,  or  practical  instinct, 
or  individual  tact.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
way  in  which  he  thought  he  received  the  spe- 
cial mandates  of  the  gods.  By  divinations, 
dreams,  and  oracular  intimations,  he  believed 
his  peculiar  mission  to  be  imposed  upon  him  ; 
and  when  the  Pythian  priestess  pronounced 
bim  to  be  the  wisest  of  men,  he  was  perplexed 
between  the  decision  of  an  authority  which 
he  deemed  worthy  of  all  respect  and  his  own 
estimate  that  he  had  no  wisdom  whatsoever 
on  any  subject.  With  this  sanction,  he  struck 
out  the  original  path  of  an  indiscriminate  pub- 
lic talker  for  the  sake  of  instruction.  His 
disinterestedness,  poverty,  temperance,  easy 
affability,  and  unrivalled  sagacity,  as  well  aa 
his  plausible  and  captivating  Toice  and  man- 
ner, commended  his  conversation.  He  spent 
the  whole  day  in  public,  in  the  walks,  the  gym- 
nasia, the  schools,  the  porticoes,  the  work- 
shops, and  the  market  place  at  the  hour  when 
it  was  most  crowded,  talking  with  every  one 
without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  rank,  or  con- 
dition, disenssing  with  politicians,  sophists, 
military  .men,  artists,  and  ambitious  youths, 
eager  to  get  self-knowledge  and  to  awaken  the 


moral  consciousness,  striving  to  win  now  Alci- 
biades and  now  Theodota  to  virtue,  never  ac- 
cepting money  in  return  for  wisdom,  attract- 
ing listeners  during  bis  later  years  even  from 
the  remoter  cities  of  Greece,  but  founding  no 
school,  teaching  in  no  fixed  place,  and  writing 
no  books.  His  custom  was  by  systematic  cross 
examination  to  convict  every  distinguished 
man  whom  he  met  of  ignorance.  Thus,  after 
hearing  the  oracular  eulogy  from  Delphi,  as 
reported  by  Plato  in  his  "Apology,"  he  set 
out  to  examine  the  men  whom  he  deemed 
wiser  than  himself.  The  politicians,  the  poets, 
and  the  artificers  were  in  turn  affronted  as 
he  attempted  to  demonstrate  their  conceit  of 
knowledge  without  its  reality,  their  skill  with- 
out wisdom.  His  irony,  or  assumption  of  the 
character  of  an  ignorant  learner,  till  he  in- 
volved his  opponent  in  contradictory  answers, 
added  zest  to  his  discussions.  But  he  differed 
from  the  sophists,  though  he  was  ridiculed  as 
the  chief  of  them,  in  that,  whether  serious  or 
humorous,  he  was  ever  seeking  a  positive  basis 
for  truth,  while  they  for  the  most  part  denied 
the  possibility  of  truth,  and  could  ply  the  so- 

Ehistical  art  with  entire  indifference  to  it.  In 
is  conception,  virtue  was  as  intellectual  as 
vice,  and  he  let  slip  no  opportunity  to  engage 
with  the  masters  of  sophistry,  to  follow  them 
through  their  subtleties,  to  unravel  their  cap- 
tions inquiries,  and  to  wield  the  weapons  of 
rhetorical  adroitness  in  the  interest  of  truth. 
He  exhibited  undisguised  contempt  for  the  m- 
lers,  proclaiming  that  government  was  a  most 
difficult  science,  and  that  men,  who  would  not 
trust  themselves  in  a  ship  without  an  experi- 
enced pilot,  not  only  trusted  themselves  in  a 
state  with  untried  rulers,  but  even  sought  to 
become  rulers  themselves.  He  thus  naturally 
and  necessarily  made  for  himself  enemies  in 
every  direction  and  among  all  classes.  At- 
tached to  none  of  the  political  parties,  ridi- 
culed in  turn  as  a  buffoon  and  as  a  moral  cor- 
rupter, at  once  satirized  by  Aristophanes  and 
hated  by  the  thirty,  especially  odious  from  his 
intimate  connection  with  Critias  and  Alcibi- 
ades, only  a  decent  pretext  was  wanted  to  bring 
upon  him  the  vengeance  of  power,  and  this  was 
found  in  a  charge  of  impiety.  An  orator  named 
Lycon  and  a  poet  named  Meletus  united  with 
the  demagogue  Anytus  in  impeaching  him  for 
despising  the  tutelary  national  gods,  for  intro- 
ducing other  and  new  deities,  and  also  for  cor- 
rupting the  youth.  The  details  of  the  accusers 
were,  that  he  worshipped  a  demon  imknown 
to  the  mythology,  that  he  contemned  the 
existing  political  constitution  by  ridiculing  the 
practice  of  choosing  archons  by  lot,  that  he 
taught  young  men  the  habit  of  depreciating  the 
entire  mode  of  life  of  their  fathers,  and  that  he 
quoted  and  perverted  passages  from  the  poems 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  favor  aristocratic  doc- 
trines. He  approached  his  trial  with  no  ex- 
pectation of  acquittal,  though  he  had  always 
obeyed  the  laws,  and  even  in  religions  opinions 
was  identified  with  the  public  mind  of  Athens. 
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He  conunented  npon  all  the  imputations,  and 
denied  some.  He  mentioned  nis  blameless 
life,  his  divine  commission,  and  the  consequent 
antipathies  which  he  aroused,  refuted  the 
charge  of  irreligion,  maintained  a  calm,  brave, 
and  almost  hanghtj  bearing,  and  declared  his 
soUcitnde  rather  for  the  good  repute  of  the 
Athenians  than  for  himself.  He  heard  with- 
ont  surprise  the  sentence  of  condemnation, 
which  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  only  five  or 
six  in  the  Athenian  dicastery  of  667  members. 
It  is  probable  that  tho  prosecution  was  de- 
signed rather  to  humble  than  to  destroy  him. 
Xenopbon  affirms  that  the  defiant  and  fearless 
tone  of  his  defence  was  the  direct  cause  of  his 
condemnation ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  capi- 
tal sentence  which  followed  it  was  the  conse- 
quence of  his  libera  eontumaeia,  as  Cicero  ex- 
presses it.  The  penalty  of  deatli  having  been 
prononnced,  he  declared  himself  satisfied  both 
with  his  own  conduct  and  with  the  result,  cal- 
culated that  his  bearing  on  the  trial  would  be 
the  most  emphatic  lesson  which  he  could  read 
to  the  youth  of  Athens,  and  predicted  that  his 
removal  would  be  the  signal  for  numerous  suc- 
cessors in  so  worthy  a  work.  An  interval  of 
30  days  was  allowed  for  the  annual  Theorio 
mission  of  the  sacred  ship  to  Delos,  which  he 
passed  in  prison,  with  cnains  on  his  legs,  in 
conversation  with  his  friends.  The  Platonic 
dialogues  of  "  Crito  "  and  "  Phsedo,"  in  addi- 
tion to  their  historic  value,  may  bo  regarded 
as  imitations  or  developments  of  his  last  argu- 
ments on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  on  the  evidences  of  immortality.  There 
is  no  authority  but  that  of  late  and  untrust- 
worthy writers  for  the  statement  that  the 
Athenians  lamented  his  fate  and  punished  his 
accusers. — ^The  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  and 
the  dialogues  of  Plato  have  been  supposed  to 
represent  an  exoteric  and  an  esoteric  Socra- 
tes, and  there  has  been  a  long  controversy  as 
to  which  contains  the  most  complete  and  true 
history.  The  former  professes  to  record  ac- 
tual conversations  held  by  him,  and  was  de- 
signed as  an  apology;  while  the  Socrates  of 
the  latter  is  the  spokesman  of  theories  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  the  opinions  of  the 
master  as  well  as  the  disciple.  But  the  two 
pictures  thus  presented  are  in  the  main  accor- 
dant. Socrates  marks  the  epoch  in  Greek  phi- 
losophy when  speculation  turned  from  physics 
to  ethics.  He  directed  his  attention  to  hu- 
man relations  and  duties.  Astronomy  he  pro- 
nounced a  divine  mystery ;  geometry  he  val- 
ued only  for  land-measuring ;  general  physics 
he  discarded  altogether  as  having  furnished 
and  promising  nothing  but  hypothetical,  con- 
trary, and  useless  results;  human  practice  alone, 
with  the  knowledge  pertaining  to  it,  was  es- 
teemed the  proper  subject  of  human  investiga- 
tion. According  to  Oicero,  "Socrates  called 
philosophy  down  from  the  heavens  to  earth, 
•nd  introdcoed  it  into  the  cities  and  houses  of 
men,  compelling  men  to  inquire  concerning  life 
and  morals  and  things  good  and  evil." — The 


most  complete  discnssions  concerning  Socrates 
are  in  general  histories  of  Greece  and  of  phi- 
losophy. See  also  Moses  Mendelssohn's  life  of 
Socrates,  prefixed  to  his  own  Phadon  ;  Nares, 
"  An  Essay  on  the  Demon  or  Divination  of  So- 
crates "  (1782) ;  Wiggers,  Sohratei  als  Mensch, 
Burger  und  PMlosoph  (1811) ;  Schleiermacher, 
ITeber  den  Werth  des  Sokrates  aU  Philotophen 
(1815-'18) ;  Lelut,  Ihi  demon  de  Soerate  (1836) ; 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Be  Soeratis  Aceu»aU>ribu» 
(1854) ;  and  ZeUer,  "  Socrates  and  Socratic 
Schools"  (1868).  Ueberweg's  "History of  Phi- 
losophy "  (1872),  vol.  i.,  pp.  80-88,  contains  a 
full  list  of  works. 

SODi,  a  name  given  to  sodio  monoxide,  or 
common  oxide  of  sodium,  KaiO,  the  base  of 
the  important  series  of  sodium  salts;  also  to 
the  hydrated  oxide,  or  caustic  soda,  NaHO, 
and  in  commerce  to  the  normal  carbonate,  Nat 
COj-t-lOHaO.  Anhydrous  sodio  monoxide,  or 
the  soda  of  the  chemist,  KaaO,  is  formed  when 
the  metal  is  burned  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas, 
by  exposing  the  dioxide  to  a  high  heat,  or  by 
heating  sodic  hydrate  with  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  metallic  sodium,  whei-eby  NaHO-l-Na 
is  converted  into  NaaO-l-H.  "When  sodium  is 
burned  in  oxygen  gas  till  its  weight  b  constant 
a  dioxide,  NatO>,  is  formed.  When  exposed 
to  the  tur  it  deliquesces,  and,  uniting  with  car- 
bon dioxide,  resolidifies  as  carbonate.  When  a 
heap  of  it  is  moistened  it  becomes  heated  and 
evolves  oxygen  gas.  The  monoxide  attracts 
moisture  as  powerfully  as  the  corresponding 
potassio  oxide,  forming  sodio  hydrate  or  caustic 
soda,  from  which  the  water  cannot  be  expelled 
by  heat  alone.  The  properties  of  caustic  soda 
resemble  those  of  caustic  potash,  and  it  may 
be  prepared  from  the  carbonate  by  a  similar 
method  (see  Potash,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  756) ;  but  its 
action  upon  acids  is  rather  less  energetic.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  2"13.  It  is  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  alkali  works  accord- 
ing to  a  process  proposed  by  Mr.  Gossage,  by 
which  advantage  is  taken  of  the  presence  of 
caustic  soda  in  the  black  ash  solution.  The 
crude  solution  of  black  ash  rats  is  evapora- 
ted to  a  specific  gravity  of  1-5  or  1-6,  during 
whiah  operation  most  of  the  carbonate,  sul- 
phate, and  chloride  crystallize  out.  The  "  red 
liquor,"  as  it  is  technically  called,  which  owes 
its  color  to  a  compound  of  sulphide  of  sodium 
and  sulphide  of  iron,  and  which  is  also  con- 
taminated with  ferrocyanide  and  sometimes' 
with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  has  air  forced 
through  it  while  hot,  which  causes  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  iron  as  sesqnioxide  and  the  con- 
version of  the  sulphur  compounds  into  sul- 
phates. The. addition  of  sodic  nitrate  com- 
pletes the  oxidation,  and  this  salt  may  be  used 
for  the  whole  process.  After  its  addition  the 
evaporation  is  carried  further  until  the  whole 
mass  is  heated  nearly  to  redness.  When  the 
temperature  rises  to  311°  largo  quantities  of 
ammonia  are  evolved,  and  as  it  increases  ni- 
trogen escapes  abundantly.  The  fused  soda  is 
\  poured  into  sheet-iron  vessels,  in  which  it  so- 
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lidifies. — The  normal  carbonate,  existing  in  cer- 
tain lakes  in  Egypt  and  Hongarj,  and  in  the 
Tolcanio  springs  of  Iceland  and  North  Amer- 
ica, often  containing  sesqnioarbonate,  was  long 
known  in  commerce  as  natron.  Large  quan- 
tities of  it  and  of  other  soda  salts  occur  in  the 
form  of  an  eiBoresoenoe  on  the  "  alkali  plains  " 
of  the  western  territories.  It  was  formerly  pre- 
pared artificially  from  kelp,  or  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weeds and  fnci,  and  also  from  bariUa,  the  semi- 
fused  ash  of  the  taltola  soda,  a  plant  which  has 
been  cnltirated  with  great  care  by  the  Span- 
iards, especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Alicante,  the 
seed  being  sown  in  light  low  soils  which  are 
irrigated  by  sea  water.  Barilla  yields  mach 
more  soda  ibttn  kelp,  the  latter  being  now  prin- 
cipally used  for  obtaining  iodine.  But  the 
quantity  of  soda  obtained  from  bariUa  is  small 
in  comparison  with  that  manufactured  by  the 
process  of  Leblanc,  which  consists  in  first  con- 
verting chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt  into 
sulphate  of  sodium  or  Glauber's  salt,  and  then 
converting  the  sulphate  into  carbonate  by  heat- 
ing it  with  carbonate  of  Ume  and  coal.  The 
conversion  of  common  salt  into  sulphate  or 
"  salt  cake  "  is  called  the  "  salt-cake  process," 
and  is  effected  in  a  salt-cake  furnace.  One  of 
the  best  forms  of  furnace  contains  two  iron 
vessels  or  retorts  placed  in  separate  heating 
apartments  or  furnaces,  but  connected  with 
each  other  by  a  neck.  Into  the  first  vessel, 
called  the  decomposer,  which  is  oval,  are  in- 
troduced 6  or  6  cwt.  of  common  salt  and  a  rath- 
er less  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-78, 
and  a  gentle  heat  is  applied.  Hydrochloric 
acid  is  evolved  and  passes  off  by  a  flue  to  con- 
densing towers  containing  fragments  of  coke 
or  stone,  through  which  water  is  allowed  to 
trickle.  There  are  two  towers,  the  first  one 
receiving  the  vapors  at  the  bottom,  passing 
what  are  not  absorbed  to  the  top  of  the  other, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  the  residue,  mostly 
air  and  some  impurities,  issues  and  passes  into 
a  large  chimney.  In  the  first  vessel  about 
half  tbe  salt  is  decomposed,  when  the  pasty 
mass,  consisting  of  acid  sulphate  of  sodium  and 
nndecomposed  salt,  is  thrust  into  the  second 
vessel  or  roaster,  which  is  heated  to  a  high- 
er degree,  and  the  decomposition  completed. 
The  reaction  in  the  first  vessel  is  as  follows : 
2NaCl  +  H,S04  =  NaOl  +  NaH,SO.  -l-  HCl.  In 
the  second  vessel  the  acid  sodic  sulphate  re- 
acts npon  the  unchanged  salt,  the  hydrogen 
taking  the  chlorine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid, 
leaving  two  molecules  of  sodium  to  unite  with 
the  sulphion,  SO,;  thus,  Na01+NaH80,= 
HCl  +  Na^SOi.  The  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
from  both  vessels  passes  through  the  same  fine 
and  condensing  towers.  The  neutral  sulphate 
or  "salt  cake"  is  then  removed  from  the  sec- 
ond chamber,  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed 
with  powdered  ohalk  and  coal,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  parts  each  of  sulphate  and  chalk 
and  one  part  of  coal.  This  mixture  is  then 
thrown  in  quantities  of  from  2  to  8  cwt.  into 
a  reverberatory  furnace',  and  melted  while  be- 


ing stirred.  The  mass  is  then  raked  out  into 
a  mould  from  which  it  is  turned  when  cold, 
forming  ball  soda,  or  black  ash,  which  contains 
from  20  to  27  per  cent,  of  pure  soda  or  neu- 
tral carbonate,  minus  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, and  mixed  with  calcium  sulphate,  quick- 
lime, and  unburned  coal.  The  reaction  is 
represented  as  follows:  NaiS04-HCaCO»-|-4C 
=NaiCOi  4- CaS -I- 4C0,  the  chemical  changes 
consisting  firstly  in  the  deoxidation  of  the  salt 
cake,  and  its  conversion  into  disodio  sul- 
phide with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide,  and 
secondly  in  the  formation  of  sodio  carbonate 
and  calcic  sulphide  by  interchange  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  disodic  sulphide  and  calcic  car- 
bonate. The  sodium  salts  are  extracted  in  a 
series  of  vats,  by  warm  water  which  passes 
from  one  to  the  other.  OalciuD)  sulphide, 
which  is  formed  in  large  quantities,  was  for- 
merly a  waste  product,  but  is  now  partly  util- 
ized in  the  preparation  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
which  has  been  employed  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  an  "antichlor"  for  removing  the 
last  traces  of  chlorine  from  bleached  paper 
pulp.  The  black  solution  obtained  by  the  lix- 
iviation  of  the  black  ash  is  allowed  to  settle, 
when  it  is  pumped  into  iron  pans  and  evapo- 
rated by  the  waste  heat  from  the  furnaces. 
Much  of  the  salt  crystallizes  during  ebullition 
and  is  removed  by  perforated  ladles.  The 
mother  liquor  retains  a  portion  of  caustic  soda, 
which  may  be  converted  into  carbonate  by 
mixing  it  with  sawdust  and  roasting  in  a  rever- 
beratory furnace.  At  present,  however,  this 
conversion  into  carbonate  is  not  much  prac- 
tised, but  the  caustic  soda  is  extracted  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Oossage,  already  de- 
scribed. The  crude  carbonate  is  crystallized 
by  redissolving  it  in  hot  water,  allowing  this 
to  become  clear  by  standing,  and  then  running 
it  into  deep  pans,  having  a  capacity  to  yield 
about  one  ton  of  crystallized  carbonate.  The 
solution  cools  in  five  or  six  days,  and  large 
crystals  are  formed.  The  mother  liquor  yields 
an  inferior  ash. — Sodic  carbonate,  or  commer- 
cial neutral  carbonate  of  soda,  has  a  nauseous 
alkaline  taste,  and  crystallizes  in  large  trans- 
parent rhomboidal  prisms,  containing  10  mole- 
cules of  water,  which  melt  in  their  water  of 
crystallization,  are  soluble  in  any  proportion 
of  hot  water,  and  are  also  very  soluble  in  cold 
water.  Tbe  salt  easily  parts  with  its  water, 
and  melts  at  a  red  heat.  If  it  is  crystallized 
at  a  temperature  of  —4°  F.,  15  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallization  are  taken  up.  Mit- 
scherlich  obtained  sodic  carbonate  with  six 
molecules  of  water  of  crystallization.  Above 
93-2°  the  salt  crystallizes  in  forms  derived  from 
the  square-based  octahedron,  containing  five 
molecules  of  water;  but  between  168  and 
176°  it  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms  con- 
taining only  one  molecule  of  water.  The  max- 
imum solubility  of  soda  in  water  is  at  100*4''. — 
The  principal  uses  of  commercial  carbonate  of 
soda  are  in  the  preparation  of  the  bicarbonate 
and  of  caustic  soda ;  in  the  manufacture  of  bard 
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soap,  for  which  purpose  it  is  better  adapted 
than  potash  on  account  of  not  being  deliques- 
cent like  the  latter  alkali  (see  Soap)  ;  and  also 
very  largely  in  the  preparation  of  paper  pulp 
from  rarioos  materials.  The  paper  maker  uses 
it  in  connection  with  quicklime,  which  reduces 
it  to  caustic  soda,  (bee  Paper.)  It  is  also 
used  in  the  laundry,  and  for  domestic  and 
cleansing  purposes  generally. 

SODi  POWDEKS.    See  Effbrtesobncb. 

SODA  WITEI.    See  Minebal  Watbbs. 

sSdEUIINLAKD,  a  S.  E.  ken  or  province  of 
Sweden,  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Msalar,  E.  by  the 
Iffin  of  Stockholm,  which  embraces  a  portion 
of  the  old  province  of  Sddermanland,  and  S. 
E.  by  the  Baltic ;  area,  2,608  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1874,  133,698.  It  is  generally  level  and  fer- 
tile, and  abounds  in  inland  lakes,  including 
part  of  Lake  Hjelmar.  Agriculture  is  the 
principal  occupation,  and  the  fisheries  and 
lumber  trade  are  of  some  importance.  Capi- 
tal, Nykdpin?. 

SOOIilX,  the  most  abundant  of  the  alkali  met- 
als, its  chloride  composing  the  principal  part 
of  the  saline  matter  of  the  ocean,  and  also  ex- 
isting in  extensive  beds  in  geological  strata. 
Large  quantities  of  nitrate  and  carbonate  of 
sodium  are  found  in  beds,  and  in  some  rocks 
it  is  combined  with  silica.  The  metal  was  ob- 
tained by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  soon  after  his 
discovery  of  potassium,  and  by  a  similar  meth- 
od. Gay-Lussac  and  Th6nard  afterward  pre- 
pared it  by  decomposing  sodic  hydrate  with 
metallic  iron  at  a  white  heat.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared readily  by  the  process  of  Brunner,  which 
consists  in  distilling  a  mixture  of  the  carbonate 
with  powdered  charcoal.  The  process  has 
been  improved  by  Deville  and  others,  and  em- 
ployed on  a  large  scale  in  manufacturing.  The 
carbonate  of  soda  used  in  the  process  is  pre- 
pared by  calcining  the  crystallized  neutral  car- 
bonate. It  is  thoroughly  dried,  pounded,  and 
mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  charcoal.  Ground 
chalk  is  also  added,  to  preserve  a  pasty  condi- 
tion and  prevent  the  carbonate  of  soda  from 
separating  from  the  charcoal.  The  following 
proportions  are  recommended  by  Deville  for 
manufacturing  operations:  dry  carbonate  of 
soda,  80  kilogrammes;  charcoal,  13;  chalk,  3. 
The  materials  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
it  is  well  to  calcine  the  mixture  before  putting 
it  into  the  distilling  apparatus,  by  which  it  is 
made  more  compact,  so  that  a  greater  quan- 
tity can  be  introdnceid.  It  is  put  into  cylindri- 
eai  iron  retorts  covered  with  clay,  which  are 
heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  re- 
torts have  movable  ends,  so  that  at  the  close 
of  the  operation  the  charge  may  be  withdrawn 
and  a  fresh  one  introduced  without  removing 
the  cylinders  or  putting  out  the  fire.  The  re- 
ceivers are  of  the  form  used  in  the  preparation 
of  potassium.  (See  PoTASsnjM,  vol.  xiiL,  p. 
758.)  The  same  precautions  are  necessary  as 
in  the  preparation  of  that  metal.  The  chalk 
is  employed  to  prevent  the  charcoal  from  sep- 
arating the  carbonate  of  soda  when  it  fuses. 


The  charcoal  combines  with  oxygen  when  the 
heat  is  sufficient  to  weaken  the  affinities  be- 
tween the  constituents  of  the  salt,  and  the 
metallic  sodium  is  left  free,  when  it  distils 
over  and  is  condensed  in  the  receiver,  nearly 
pare  if  the  operation  is  well  conducted.  It  1^ 
perfectly  purified  by  melting  it  under  naphtha, 
when  it  may  be  run  into  moulds  like  those  used 
for  lead. — Sodium  is  a  brilliant  silver-white 
metal,  resembling  potassium  in  its  physical  and 
in  most  of  its  chemical  properties.  It  is  a  good 
conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0'972,  its  atomic  weight  28,  and  its 
symbol  Ka  (natrium).  It  is  soft  at  common 
temperatures,  fuses  at  207*7°  F.,  and  oxidizes 
rapidly  in  the  aif.  At  the  freezing  point  of 
water  it  is  very  ductile,  and  at  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit  it  is  quite  hard.  If  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  metal  is  melted  in  a  sealed  tube 
filled  with  coal  gas,  and  cooled  till  crystalliza- 
tion begins,  when  the  liquid  portion  is  turned 
off  shiuing  octahedral  crystals  will  remain. 
When  dropped  into  cold  water  it  decomposes 
it  with  violence,  evolving  hydrogen  gas,  but 
does  not  produce  enough  heat  to  infiame  it 
unless  the  metal  is  held  m  one  spot  so  that  the 
heat  shall  not  be  dissipated.  If  the  water  is 
previously  warmed,  the  gas  will  take  fire,  burn- 
ing with  a  bright  characteristic  yellow  flame. 
Sodium  is  widely  diffused  in  the  mineral,  ani- 
mal, and  vegetable  kingdoms,  united  with  silicic 
and  carbonic  acid  in  many  minerals,  forms  a 
large  share  of  the  saline  portions  of  animal  fin- 
ids,  and  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
marine  plants.  It  unites  with  oxygen  to  form 
two  well  known  oxides :  the  monoxide,  Na»0, 
the  soda  of  the  chemists,  and  the  dioxide,  NajO«. 
These  two  oxides  are  formed  when  sodium  is 
burned  in  common  air.  When  burned  in  oxy- 
gen gas  till  it  no  longer  increases  in  weight,  it 
is  wholly  converted  into  the  dioxide.  With 
water  it  forms  a  hydrate,  NaHO,  which  corre- 
sponds in  composition  to  the  monoxide,  a  mole- 
cule of  hydrogen  replacing  one  of  sodium.  This 
hydrate  is  the  caustic  soda  of  commerce.  (See 
Soda.) — Salt*.  The  salts  of  sodium  are  among 
the  most  important  of  all  compounds,  not  ex- 
cepting those  of  potassium.  The  principal  one  is 
the  chloride,  or  common  salt.  (See  Salt.)  The 
iodide,  Nal,  and  the  bromide,  NaBr,  are  anal- 
ogous to  the  corresponding  potassium  com- 
pounds. At  temperatures  above  86°  the  bro- 
mide crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes,  but  at 
lower  temperatures  it  unites  with  two  mole- 
cules of  water  and  forms  hexagonal  tables.  The 
iodide,  at  temperatures  above  104°,  crystallizes 
in  anhydrous  cubes ;  but  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures lai'ge,  transparent,  striated,  oblique  rhom- 
bic prisms  are  formed^  containing  two  molecules 
of  water.  The  small  proportion  of  sodic  iodide 
which  is  contained  in  sea  water  furnishes  the 
commercial  supply  of  iodine,  the  kelp  from 
which  iodine  is  obtained  being  the  ashes  of 
marine  plants  which  assimilate  the  iodide  from 
the  sea  water.  (See  Iodine.)  The  sulphides  of 
sodium  correspond  to  those  of  potassium,  and 
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may  be  prepared  by  similar  processes.  The 
flnoride,  NaF,  exists  in  combination  with  alu- 
minic  flooride  in  the  mineral  cryolite  6(NaF), 
AljFi,  found  in  Greenland  and  the  Ural,  which 
is  the  chief  source  of  metallic  aluminum.  (See 
'Aluminum,  and  Cbtoute.) — Sodio  sulphate, 
the  well  known  Glauber's  salt,  is  described  un- 
der that  title.  Sodium  unites  with  sulphurous 
acid  to  form  a  neutral  and  an  acid  sulphite. 
The  neutral  salt,  NasSO«  +  lOHiO,  is  procured 
by  passing  sulphurous  anhydride  (see  Sul- 
PBCs),  the  product  of  sulphur  burned  in  air, 
over  moistened  crystals  of  sodio  carbonate  as 
long  as  the  gas  is  absorbed,  dissolving  the  mass 
in  water  and  crystallizing.  It  is  extensively 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  which  is  largely  used  under  the 
name  of  "  antichlor"  to  remove  the  last  traces 
of  chlorine  from  bleached  paper  pulp.  (See 
Papeb,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  46.)  The  acid  sulphite, 
NaHSOt,  is  of  little  importance.  The  bypo- 
snlphite,  NajS,Oi-l-5HjO,  was  formerly  made 
to  some  extent  from  impure  sodio  sulphide, 
or  sulphnret  of  sodium,  by  pasfflng  sulphurous 
anhydride  through  it  until  it  ceased  to  be  ab- 
sorbed ;  but  it  is  now  largely  prepared  from 
neutral  sulphite  of  soda  by  digesting  this  salt 
with  sulphurio  acid  for  several  days,  at  a  mod- 
erate heat.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  digest- 
ing a  solution  of  the  sulphite  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  The  sulphur  is  gradually  dissolved, 
forming  a  clear  solution  which  yields  crystals 
on  evaporation;  these  are  oblique  prisms  be- 
longing to  the  right  prismatic  system,  free- 
ly soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Hyposulphite  of  soda  possesses  the  property 
of  forming  double  salts  with  silver  compounds, 
and  in  photography  it  is  employed  in  dissolv- 
ing away  ordinary  insoluble  compounds  of  sil- 
ver, such  as  chloride  and  iodide.  A  mixed 
solution  of  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  of  soda 
dissolves  malachite  and  blue  copper  ore,  and 
Stromeyer  has  employed  it  in  the  hydro-metal- 
lurgical extraction  of  copper.  It  is  also  used 
for  preparing  antimonial  cinnebar  and  aniline 
green.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  fuses  at  compar- 
atively low  temperatures  in  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization, and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  prop- 
erty in  the  sealing  of  glass  tubes  containing 
explosive  compounds  to  be  used  under  water 
in  torpedoes.  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  employs  it 
as  a  new  test  for  ruthenium.  If  a  salt  of  this 
metal  is  made  alkaline  with  ammonia  and 
boiled  with  the  hyposulphite,  it  first  acquires 
a  rose  color,  and  then  a  magnificent  carmine. 
Employed  in  medicine,  it  appears  to  have  de- 
oxidizing powers,  in  consequence,  it  has  been 
suggested,  of  conversion  of  hyposulphurous 
into  sulphuric  acid.  It  'diminishes  urea  and 
increases  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  and  also  in- 
creases the  sulphates  and  causes  the  appear- 
ance of  sugar  and  oxalic  acid.  It  has  been 
used,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of 
Dr.  Polli,  in  zymotic  diseases,  or  those  which 
are  supposed  to  be  caused  by  ferments  in  the 
blood,  the  development  of  which  it  has  the 


power  of  arresting.  It  has  also  been  used  in 
cases  of  yeasty  vomiting,  on  account  of  its 
destructive  effect  on  the  tareenia  rentrievli 
which  infests  the  stomach  in  that  disease,  and 
as  a  local  application  in  parasitic  affections 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  It  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  grains 
three  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  water.  For 
external  use  a  dram  may  be  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  water. — The  nitrate,  called  eJso  cubic 
nitre,  is  described  in  the  article  NrnsATUs. — 
The  neutral  carbonate,  commonly  caUed  soda 
in  commerce,  is  treated  under  Soda.  Bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  acid  sodic  carbonate,  or  mbno- 
sodio  carbonate,  may  be  formed  by  saturating 
a  strong  solution  of  the  neutral  carbonate  or 
sal  soda  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  also  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale  by  passing  a  current 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  over  crushed  and  moist- 
ened crystals  of  commercial  carbonate,  exposed 
two  or  three  inches  in  depth  in  a  chamber 
upon  cloths  stretched  horizontally  above  one 
another.  The  carbonate  passes  into  the  ses- 
qnicarbonate,  and  then  into  the  bicarbonate, 
which  may  be  redissolved  and  crystallized  on 
evaporation  in  rectangular  four-sided  prisms, 
soluble  in  10  parts  of  water  at  60°.  If  the  so- 
lution is  heated,  four  molecules  of  bicarbonate 
lose  one  of  carbonic  acid  and  are  converted 
into  the  sesquicarbonate  (4NaECOa=2NaiCOt, 
H«COtH-HiCO>),  which  by  heating  to  redness, 
or  by  continued  boiling,  is  converted  into  nor- 
mal carbonate.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  much 
used  in  medicine  as  an  antacid  and  promoter 
of  mucous  secretions  and  perspiration,  and  as 
an  ingredient  in  effervescing  powders.  (See 
Epfebvkbcknok.)  It  is  also  used  in  bread 
making,  as  was  formerly  the  sesquicarbonate. 
There  are  several  compounds  of  sodium  with 
boracio  acid,  but  only  one  is  of  any  practical 
importance,  the  acid  borate  (biborate  of  sodn, 
or  common  borax),  which  is  described  in  the 
article  Bobax. — Sodium  forms  with  the  three 
varieties  of  phosphoric  acid  orthophosphates, 
metaphosphates,  and  pyrophosphates.  Among 
the  orthophosphates  are  trisodic  phosphate, 
or  snbphosphate  of  sodium,  NaiPO«  + 1211.0, 
prepared  from  rhombic  phosphate  by  adding 
caustic  soda  to  its  solution ;  and  the  hydric 
disodic  phosphate,  or  rhombic  phosphate  of 
sodium,  Na.HPO«-}-12HiO,  commonly  called 
phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  salt  from  which 
most  of  the  phosphates  are  obtained.  The 
latter  is  prepared  by  adding  sodic  carbonate  to 
acid  calcic  phosphate,  one  of  the  salts  formed 
in  obtaining  phosphorus.  (See  Phosphorus, 
vol.  xiii.,  pp,  464  and  465.)  Tricalcic  phos- 
phate is  precipitated  while  the  disodic  phos- 
phate is  held  in  solution.  When  decanted  and 
evaporated  it  forms  large,  transparent,  efflo- 
rescent, rhombic  prisms,  soluble  in  four  parts 
of  cold  water,  but  fusing  at  90°  F.  in  their 
water  of  crystallization.  It  has  an  alkaline  re- 
action, and  corrodes  flint  glass,  causing  white 
silicious  scales  to  separate  from  the  surface. 
When  evaporated  at  temperatures  above  90° 
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it  combines  with  seren  molecnles  of  water 
of  crystallization,  and  does  not  eflBoresce. 
On  adding  free  phosplioric  acid  to  a  Solntion 
of  rhombic  pliosphate,  biphosphate  of  soda, 
NaH«+PO«  +  HiC),  is  formed,  whicli  crystal- 
lizes in  right  rhombic  prisms  having  a  strong- 
ly acid  reaction.  There  are  several  metaphos- 
pbates  of  sodinm,  and  also  double  SE^ts  of  the 
same  constitation  in  which  another  metal  is 
one  of  the  basyles.  There  are  several  pyro- 
phosphates, embracing  also  both  single  and 
double  salts,  for  a  description  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  larger  works  on  chem- 
istry.— ^The  silicates  of  sodium  are  glasses  of 
various  degrees  of  fusibility,  and  also  of  solu- 
bility in  water.  (See  Concrete,  Glass,  and 
Glass,  Soluble.)  There  are  several  organic 
salts  of  sodinm,  the  principal  of  which  are 
acetates,  citrates,  oxalates,  tartrates,  and  vale- 
rianates ;  but  they  do  not  possess  sufficient  gen- 
eral interest  to  require  notice  here.  —  General 
Characteristics  of  Sodium  Salts.  There  are 
no  good  direct  tests  of  sodium  salts,  because 
they  are  nearly  all  soluble,  so  that  the  presence 
of  sodium  is  often  inferred  when  the  absence 
of  every  other  metal  is  proved,  and  yet  a  saline 
substance  remains  which  yields  yellow,  striated, 
prismatic  crystals  on  addition  of  chloride  of 
platinnm  and  evaporating  the  solution,  a  double 
salt  of  sodium  and  platinum  being  formed. 
The  detection  of  this  double  salt  is  more  cer- 
tain by  microscopic  examination  with  polar- 
ized light,  which  tinges  the  crystals  with  va- 
rious characteristic  colors.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe the  salts  of  sodium  impart  an  intense 
yellow  to  the  outer  flame.  Spectroscopic  ex- 
amination reveals  pure  yellow  light  having  the 
same  position  in  the  solar  spectrum  as  the 
double  line  D.  The  chief  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics between  sodium  and  potassium  salts 
are,  that  the  latter  impart  a  violet  color  to 
flames,  and  are  generally  more  insoluble,  as 
shown  in  the  slight  solubility  of  sulphate  of 
potassium  and  the  great  solubility  of  Glauber's 
salt.  Many  sodium  salts  moreover  effloresce 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  while  potassium  salts 
generally  deliquesce,  a  fact  markedly  shown  in 
the  carbonates. 

SMNHI,  in  Biblical  history,  one  of  the  five 
cities  of  the  plain  or  valley  of  Siddim,  de- 
stroyed on  accoant  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
inhabitants.    (See  Dead  Sea.) 

90iS8ty  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Westphalia,  18  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Arnsberg ;  pop. 
in  1871,  12,404.  It  has  a  Catholic  cathedral, 
and  among  the  Protestant  churches  the  re- 
stored Weisenirirche  is  remarkable  for  its  pure 
Gothic  architecture.  There  are  many  brew- 
eries and  several  manufactories.  The  princi- 
pal trade  is  in  grain.  The  plain  surrounding 
the  town  contains  10  villages,  and  is  very  fer- 
tile. Soest  was  once  a  Hanseatic  town  of  great 
importance,  but  has  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

MfflU.  L  A  country  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa,  within  the  territory  of  Mozambique, 


of  whicli  it  forms  the  southern  half.  It  ex- 
tends from  about  lat.  18°  to  24°  8.,  and  from 
the  seaboard  to  the  Motapa  mountains,  hav- 
ing an  extreme  length  of  about  400  m.  and  a 
breadth  of  nearly  200  m.  Along  the  coast  the 
land  is  low  and  swampy,  but  it  rises  toward 
the  interior  till  it  terminates  in  the  Motapa 
range.  The  country  is  watered  by  several 
considerable  rivers,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  Sofala,  the  Sabia,  and  the  Inhara- 
ban  or  Inhambane.  The  Portuguese  establish- 
ed colonial  settlements  in  Sofala  early  in  the 
16th  century,  and  the  country  is  still  nominal- 
ly a  dependency  of  Portugal,  although  Euro- 
pean rule  is  really  limited  to  the  few  garri- 
soned stations  near  the  coast.  The  chief  towns 
are  Sofala  and  Inhamban ;  the  latter  port  is  8 
m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  lat.  28°  57'  S.,  Ion.  86°  6'  E.,  and  has 
a  good  harbor.  The  exports  are  mainly  am- 
ber, beeswax,  and  ivory.  The  natives  are  ne- 
groes, and  the  slave  trade  is  carried  on,  but  to 
no  considerable  extent.  Sofala  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  export  of  gold  dust,  and  some 
geographers  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  Ophir 
of  the  ancients.  The  coast  region  is  very  un- 
healthful.  IL  A  town  in  the  above  country, 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  native  kingdom,  at 
the  month  of  the  river  Sofala,  in  lat  20°  8'  S., 
Ion.  84°  89'  E.  It  has  a  fort  and  a  church, 
and  consists  of  a  few  mud  and  straw  huts, 
though  once  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  A 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  interferes  with  ' 
the  approach  of  large  vessels. 

SOCDIANl,  an  ancient  country  of  Asia,  S.  £. 
of  the  sea  of  Aral  (Oxianus  Laeus).  It  was 
separated  from  Bactria  on  the  southwest  by 
the  Oxus,  and  from  Scythia  on  the  north  by 
the  Jaxartes,  thus  embracing  a  part  of  modern 
Bokhara.  The  Persians  conquered  it  in  the 
time  of  Cyrus.  Alexander  invaded  it  in  829 
B.  C,  and  established  some  colonies.  After 
his  death  it  belonged  to  Syria,  and  subsequently 
fell  to  the  Turkomans. 

80HAB,  a  seaport  town  of  Oman,  Arabia, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Batina,  on  the  sea 
of  Oman,  125  m.  N.  W.  of  Muscat ;  pop.  about 
20,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  defended 
by  a  few  guns.  The  castle,  a  handsome  build- 
ing with  three  walls  around  it,  occupies  a  low 
hill,  from  which  an  open  space  planted  with 
trees  extends  to  the  sea.  The  market  place  is 
large  and  regular,  and  contains  good  shops. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  of  two  and  three  sto- 
ries and  well  buUt.  The  roadstead  is  well  pro- 
tected, and  offers  good  anchorage,  but  large 
vessels  have  to  lie  some  distance  off  shore. 
Outside  the  walls  is  an  open  sandy  space,  bat 
beyond  it  are  gardens  with  shade  trees  and 
running  waters.  The  chief  manufactures  of 
the  town  are  arms,  stuffs  of  wool,  cotton,  and 
silk,  carpets,  and  coverlets.  Sohar  once  had  a 
large  trade,  but  it  has  been  injured  by  tho 
prosperity  of  Muscat,  and  many  of  its  build- 
ings are  now  in  a  semi-ruinous  condition. 

80HL.    See  Z6ltom. 
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SOHN,  Kari  Ferdliynd,  a  German  painter,  bom 
in  Berlin,  Deo.  10,  1805,  died  in  Cologne,  Nov. 
25,  1867.  He  stadied  at  the  academy  of  Ber- 
lin and  under  Scbadov,  whom  ho  accompanied 
to  DUsseldorf  and  to  Italy.  He  waa  professor 
at  the  academy  of  DCLsseldorf  from  1838  to 
1856,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
DOsseldorf  schooL  He  especially  excelled  in 
the  rich  coloring  of  female  figures,  and  in 
idealized  portraits  of  ladies.  Hia  works  in- 
clude "  Rinaldo  and  Armida  "  (1827) ;  "  Hylas 
captured  by  Nymphs  "  (1829) ;  "Diana  in  her 
Bath"  (1838);  "The  Two  Leonoras,"  after 
Goethe's  Tasso  (1884);  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
(1886);  "The  Sisters"  (1848);  "Vanitas" 
(1844) ;  "  The  Lute  Player  "  (1848) ;  "  The  Four 
Seasons"  (1851);  and  "Loreley"  (1858).— 
His  son  Paui.  Eduabd  Richabd  (bom  in  1834) 
excels  in  genre  and  portrait  painting.  His 
nephew  and  son-in  law  Wilhelm  (bora  in 
1830)  has  executed  good  genre  pictures,  inclu- 
ding "A  Delicate  Question"  (1864),  and  "The 
Consultation  with  a  Lawyer  "  (1866). 

SOIL.    See  AoBiouLTuaE. 

8018801(8  (anc.  ^oviodunum,  and  afterward 
Aitffutta  Suessionum),  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Aisne,  56  m.  N.  E.  of 
Paris;  pop.  in  1872,  10,404.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral built  in  the  12th  and  18th  centuries,  the 
ruined  abbey  of  St.  Jean  des  Yignes,  a  castle, 
and  a  college.  In  the  environs  is  the  abbey 
I  of  St.  M6dard,  founded  by  Clotaire  I.  in  557, 
now  occupied  as  an  institute  for  deaf  mutes. 
There  are  manufactures  of  fine  tapestry,  linen, 
hosiery,  cordage,  earthenware,  and  leather. — 
Soissons  was  the  chief  place  of  the  Suessiones 
in  the  time  of  Ctesar,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  6tb  century  the  capital  of  Clovis,  who  had 
there  defeated  the  Roman  general  Syagrius 
(486),  and  it  gave  name  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
fourth  son.  It  has  sustained  many  sieges.  On 
Oct.  16,  1870,  it  surrendered  to  the  Germans, 
after  three  weeks'  investment  and  four  days' 
bombardment.  The  council  which  condemned 
Ab61ard'8  doctrines  met  here  in  1122. 

SOKOTO.    See  Saokatoo. 

SOLUiDfX,  Dnid  Chatlcg,  a  Swedish  natural- 
ist, born  in  Norrland,  Feb.  28,  1786,  died  in 
London,  May  16,  1782.  He  was  educated  at 
Upsal  under  Linneeus,  studied  medicine,  made 
a  tour  in  Russia,  and  went  to  England  in  1760, 
after  spending  some  time  in  the  Canaries.  He 
was  employed  in  preparing  a  catalogue  of  the 
collections  in  the  British  museum,  and  in  1766 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  Brander  collec- 
tion of  fossils.  In  l768-'7l  he  accompanied 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  Capt.  Cook's  first  voyage 
round  the  world.  In  1771  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  0.  L.  from  Oxford  university.  In 
1778  he  was  appointed  under  librarian  to  the 
British  museum.  He  greatly  promoted  the 
study  of  botany  in  England. 

SOLAN  fiOOSEi    See  Gaknet. 

SMiANO,  a  N.  W.  county  of  California,  bound- 
ed S.  E.  by  the  Sacramento  river  and  S.  by 


Snisun  bay:  area,  800  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
16,871,  of  whom  920  were  Chinese.  The  sur- 
face consists  mostly  of  valleys,  marsh  lands, 
undulating  prairies,  and  high  rounded  hills. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in 
the  state.  There  is  very  little  timber.  Marble 
is  found,  and  limestone  from  which  a  superior 
hydraulic  cement  is  obtained.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  California  Pacific  railroad.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  1,949,418  bushels  of 
wheat,  443,400  of  barley,  64,780  gaUons  of 
wine,  806,817  lbs.  of  wool,  119,969  of  butter, 
and  87,469  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6,852 
horses,  1,046  mules  and  asses,  4,128  mUch 
cows,  8,815  other  cattle,  41,890  sheep,  and  17,- 
183  swine;  1  manufactory  of  cars,  1  of  cement, 
1  of  machinery,  7  of  saddlery  and  harness,  8 
of  wine,  1  flour  mill,  8  tanneries,  and  8  brew- 
eries.   Capital,  Fairfield. 

SOLAtmH,  the  name  (of  unknown  deriva- 
tion) of  a  genus  of  plants  which  is  the  type 
of  a  largo  and  important  order,  the  tolanaeea. 
Some  of  the  conspicuous  species  of  solarium 
being  popularly  known  as  nightshade,  the 
order  or  family  is  often  called  the  nightshade 
family.  The  solanums  are  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  and  in  warm  climates  they  include 
shrubs,  and  even  trees,  with  alternate  leaves; 
the  flowers,  sometimes  terminal  or  axillary, 
are  often  extra-axillary,  appearing  upon  the 
stem  at  some  point  between  the  leaves,  an  un- 
usual position  due  to  a  more  or  less  complete 
union  between  the  flower  stalk  and  the  main 
stem.  The  calyx  and  wheel-shaped  corolla  are 
mostly  five-parted  or  five-lobed,  the  five  sta- 
mens with  very  short  filaments,  the  large  an- 
thers crowded  around  the  style,  and  opening 
by  a  pore  at  the  apex  of  each  cell ;  the  (mostly) 
two-celled  ovary  is  surmounted  by  a  simple 
style  with  an  obtuse  stigma,  and  in  fruit  be- 
comes a  two-celled  berry  containing  numerous 
flattened,  somewhat  kidney-shaped  seeds  with 
a  fleshy  albumen.  The  genus  Botanum  is  exten- 
sive; in  its  latest  revision  (Dunal,  1862)  some 
850  well  defined  species  are  admitted,  and 
about  100  not  sufiiciently  known  are  enumer- 
ated; they  are  found  in  all  temperate  coun- 
tries, but  in  tropical  regions,  especially  those 
of  South  America,  they  are  very  abundant. 
The  most  important  species  is  tolanum  tubero- 
$um  (see  Potato),  the  tubers  of  which  are  so 
generally  used  as  food.  The  tomato  (described 
under  its  proper  title)  was  placed  here  by 
Linnseus,  and  though  later  botanists  have  given 
it  a  separate  genus,  lyeopertieutn,  it  can  hardly 
be  kept  distinct  from  solatium.  Under  Eoo 
Plant  is  described  another  cultivated  species, 
and  under  Niohtsbadb  is  given  a  common 
weed,  S.  nigrum.  Several  species  are  cultiva- 
ted for  ornament  in  gardens  and  greenhouses, 
and  a  few  wild  species,  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, are  of  importtince  as  weeds.  —  The 
beaked  solanum  (S.  roitratum),  very  abundant 
on  the  plains  west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a 
much-branched  annual,  2  to  8  ft.  high  and 
abundantly  armed  with  strong  yellow  spines ', 
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it  has  yellow  flowers,  one  of  the  anthers  of 
which  is  mnch  larger  than  the  others,  and, 
being  prolonged  into  a  long  curved  beaJc,  has 
given  the  species  its  name ;  the  small  berry  is 
included  in  the  very  spiny  calyx.  This  haa 
been  introduced  into  gardens,  and  in  some 
places  has  become  a  weed ;  the  plant  is  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  it  afforded  the  Colo- 
rado potato  beetle  its  chief  food  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  potato  in  the  far  west.  (See 
Potato  Bco.) — One  of  the  worst  weeds  of 
cultivation  is  S.  Carolintnte,  known  in  some 
localities  as  horse  nettle,  and  in  others  as  ap- 
ple of  Sodom;  it  has  a  perennial  root,  with 
prickly  stems  a  foot  or  more  high ;  the  oblong, 
sinuate  leaves  prickly  on  both  sides ;  the  blu- 
ish white  flowers,  in  small  lateral  racemes,  are 
succeeded  by  orange-yellow  berries  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  especial- 
ly abundant  and  troublesome  in  the  southern 
states,  and  is  sparingly  found  as  far  north  as 
Connecticut.  It  is  very  hard  to  extirpate,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Delaware  it  has  gained  such 
complete  possession  of  the  soil  as  to  lessen  ma- 
terially the  value  of  farms,  and  in  some  cases 
to  cause  fields  to  be  abandoned. — A  climbing 
species,  S.  dulcamara,  is  popularly  known  as 
bitter-sweet ;  the  rind  of  the  stalks  is  said  to 
taste  at  first  bitter  and  afterward  sweet,  a  pe- 
culiarity recognized  in  the  Latin  name,  duUU- 
amara,  given  to  the  plant  in  the  16th  century. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  is  thoroughly  natu- 
ralized in  all  the  older  states,  and  is  not  rare 
in  cultivation.  The  stem  is  somewhat  climb- 
ing, and  grows  to  the  height  of  6  to  10  ft. ; 
it  is  woody  at  the  base,  but  the  upper  part  is 
killed  back  every  winter ;  the  leaves  are  usual- 
ly ovate-heart-shaped,  but  frequently  the  up- 
per ones  have  a  lobe  on  each  side  at  the  base 


rather  showy  ;  they  are  succeeded  by  an  oval 
berry  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  bright  red  ; 
the  plant  begins  to  bloom  in  June  and  con- 
tinues till  autumn,  and  flowers  and  fruit  in 
every  intermediate  stage  up  to  full  ripeness 
may  usually  be  found  upon  it.  Though  bitter- 
sweet has  been  in  use  as  a  medicine  for  some 
centuries,  there  is  very  little  positive  knowl- 
edge concerning  it;  it  appears  to  contain  a 
very  small  amount  of  solanine  in  a  moditied 
form;  it  has  been  used  in  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism, in  various  affections  of  the  chest,  and  in 
skin  diseases.  The  berries  are  very  showy, 
and,  being  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  are  lia- 
ble to  be  eaten  by  children ;  in  regard  to  their 
effects  there  is  the  most  opposite  testimony; 
some  authors  assert  that  they  are  highly  poi- 
sonous, while  Garrod  says  that  be  has  admin- 
istered to  a  patient  half  a  pound  of  the  fresh 
berries  daily  with  no  ill  effect. — Several  spe- 


BHteriweet  (Solanum  dalwnum). 


and  become  halberd-shaped;  the  flowers  are 
in  small  cymes;  the  corolla  is  pale  blue  or 
imrple,  against  which  the  large  yellow  anthers 
appear  in  strong  contrast,  and  make  them 


Ornimeatal-lraved  Sobnnm  (S.  Wanocwlczll). 

cicB  of  tolanum  are  ornamental  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  and  garden ;  some  of  these,  valued 
for  their  ornamental  fruit,  are  described  under 
Jerfsalem  Chkbrt.  The  iasmine-like  sola- 
num  {S.  ja»minoide»)  is  a  tall,  climbing  house 
plant  from  Brazil,  with  dark  green,  smooth, 
ovate  or  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  large  clus- 
ters of  white  or  slightly  bluish  and  pleasantly 
fragrant  flowers,  produced  in  profusion  ;  it  is 
an  admirable  greenhouse  climber,  and  is  often 
planted  out  in  summer ;  in  the  southern  states 
the  root  remains  alive  through  the  winter. 
Some  of  the  erect  tropical  species  have  a  very 
robust  habit  of  growth  and  ample  foliage ;  in 
some  the  large  leaves  are  handsomely  cut ;  in 
others  they  are  marked  by  pleasing  contrasts 
of  color,  and  the  flowers  are  often  showy. 
Among  the  best  are  S.  erinitum,  S.  tiMeran- 
thum,  S.  marginatum,  and  S.  Warieewietii, 
which  grow  from  8  to  8  ft.  high  and  are  highly 
ornamental. 

SOLAS  STOTEK    See  Plabit,  and  SrN. 

SOUK  HIE.    See  Dat. 
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SOLDEK  (Lat.  tolidui,  solid),  a  metal  or  alloy 
used  for  joining  togettier  different  pieces  of 
metal,  whether  of  the  same  or  of  different 
kinds.  Solders  are  divided  into  hard  and  soft. 
The  soft  solders  may  be  nsed  for  joining  all 
kinds  of  metals,  but  usually  those  having  lo\« 
melting  points.  The  hard  solders  are  better 
adapted  fur  the  less  fusible  nietals,  especially 
where  strength  is  required.  Practically  the 
solder  must  be  more  fusible  than  either  of  the 
metals  to  be  united,  but  the  more  nearly  these 
points  coincide  the  stronger  will  be  the  nnion. 
Gold  in  the  form  of  leaf  or  fine  shreds  is 
used  for  soldering  platinum  vessels ;  it  may 
be  slightly  alloyed  with  copper.  Silver  is  con- 
sidered the  best  solder  for  -German  silver. 
Copper  in  shreds  is  often  used  for  iron  when 
welding  is  not  permissible,  sometimes  slightly 
alloyed  with  zinc.  Soft  solders  have  tin  for  a 
basis,  generally  alloyed  with  lead.  Those  con- 
taining much  lead  are  sometimes  ranked  with 
hard  solders.  Pewter  may  be  nsed  for  a  sol- 
der, and  by  the  addition  of  bismuth,  antimony, 
or  cadmium  its  fusing  point  may  be  lowered  so 
that  it  can  be  used  as  a  solder  for  pewter.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  more  important  sol- 
ders. For  gold:  gold  (18  carats)  66"6,  silver 
16*7,  copper  16'7.  A  good  gold  solder  for  gen- 
eral purposes  is  100  parts  of  gold,  40  of  silver, 
and  80  of  copper  (Makins).  For  silver :  silver 
68"6,  copper  30,'bra88  8*4 ;  or  silver  65,  copper 
24,  zinc  11.  It  is  better  to  add  the  metals 
separately  than  to  nse  brass,  which  may  have 
an  nnoertain  composition.  Pewterer's  solder : 
coarse — tin  8,  lead  4,  bismuth  2 ;  fine— tin  2, 
lead  1,  bismuth  1.  Plumber's  solder:  tin  1, 
lead  3 ;  a  finer  kind  has  the  same  composition 
as  fine  pewterer's  solder.  Hard  spelter  solder, 
nsed  for  soldering  copper,  is  made  of  copper 
16,  zinc  12.  Soft  spelter  solder,  for  brass,  is 
made  of  equal  parts  of  copper  and  zinc.  Fluxes 
are  used  to  preserve  the  cleanness  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  metals  and  free  them  from  oxide 
while  the  operation  of  soldering  is  going  on. 
The  solder  is  applied  in  various  ways.  The 
surfaces,  sometimes  previously  cleaned  with  a 
file  or  with  mnriado  acid  or  an  acid  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc,  are  brought  together,  and 
the  solder  in  strips  or  grains  laid  on.  Then  a 
flux  composed  of  borax  or  sal  ammoniac,  some- 
times mixed  with  a  little  common  rosin,  is  ap- 
plied, and  the  parts  are  heated  with  a  blowpipe 
or  a  stream  of  intensely  heated  air.  But  it  is 
more  common  to  use  a  soldering  iron,  an  in- 
strument consisting  of  a  heavy  square,  pyra- 
midal, or  conical  piece  of  copper,  riveted  in 
a  fork  of  wronght  iron,  to  which  a  wooden 
handle  is  attached.  This  "  iron,"  being  heated 
above  the  fusing  point  of  the  solder,  is  applie<l 
to  it,  and  a  few  adhering  drops  of  the  melted 
alloy  are  carried  to  the  parts  to  be  joined, 
which  are  then  held  in  position  until  the  sol- 
der hardens.  Alaminum  cannot  be  soldered 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  must  first  be  tinned. 
A  good  general  solder  for  aluminum  is  com- 
posed of  zinc  90,  aluminum  6,  copper  4. 


SOLE  (ioleet,  Cuv.),  a  genus  of  soft-rayed 
fiat  fishes  of  the  family  pleurontetida.  (See 
Flocnses.)  The  genus  has  the  jaws  concealed 
under  the  scaly  skin,  the  upper  rounded  and 
longest;  the  eyes  are  both  on  the  right  side, 
small,  the  lower  behind  the  upper  and  almost 
at  the  angle  of  the  mouth;  the  mouth  is 
curved,  and  turned  almost  wholly  to  the  left 
side,  and  the  fine  and  villiform  teeth  are  nearly 
all  on  this  side ;  the  snout  is  in  advance  of  the 
mouth ;  the  lateral  line  straight ;  branchial 
openings  below  the  small  pectorals;  dorsal  and 
anal  very  long,  often  confluent  with  the  caudal ; 
no  air  bladder,  and  no  pancreatic  ceeca,  and  the 
intestine  long  and  often  doubled ;  the  blind  side 
is  sometimes  furnielied  with  sbred-like  villi. 
The  common  sole  {S.  vulgaris,  Cuv.)  has  the 
body  more  elongated  than  in  most  fiat  fishes, 
with  a  blunt  and  rounded  muzzle ;  the  length 
is  from  10  to  20  in.,  and  the  color  uniform  dark 
brown  above  and  white  below,  the  pectorals 
tipped  with  black.  It  inhabits  the  sandy 
shores  of  Great  Britain,  keeping  near  the  bot- 
tom, feeding  on  the  spawn  and  fry  of  other 
fishes  and  on  shell  fish :  it  is  found  from  the 
seas  of  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  delicate  fishes  for 
the  table,  and  is  caught  in  immense  numbers 
by  trawl  nets ;  the  flesh  is  white  and  firm,  and 
is  in  good  condition  all  the  year  except  in 
February  and  March,  when  they  are  spawning. 
Some  are  found  reversed,  or  with  the  eyes  and 
colored  surface  on  the  left  side,  and  a  few  are 
dark  and  rough  on  both  sides.  In  the  genus 
aehiru*  (Lac.)  there  are  no  pectorals ;  species 


Common  Sole  (Solea  Tnlgaris). 

are  found  in  the  Indian  seas,  with  the  apper 
parts  marbled  with  brown  and  lighter.  The 
New  York  sole  (A,  mollit,  Mitch.)  is  6  to  8  in. 
long,  dark  brown,  marked  transversely  with 
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irregular  black  bands,  and  has  small  scales ;  it 
is  foand  from  Nantucket  to  North  Carolina. 

SOUEDBE.    See  Solotrurn. 

SOUEUHO,  a  village  of  Lombardy,  in  the 
province  and  20  m.  S.  £.  of  Bresda.  It  has  a 
mined  oastle,  formerly  the  residence  of  a  prince 
of  Solf erino ;  bat  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  great  victory  won  here  by  the  allied  French 
and  Sardinian  forces  over  the  Austrians  on 
Jane  24,  1859.  The  battle  lasted  16  hours, 
and  four  French  corps  under  Marshals  Bara- 
goay  d'Hilliers,  MaoMahon,  Caorobert,  and 
Kiel,  and  led  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III., 
and  four  divisions  of  the  Sardinian  army, 
commanded  by  Victor  Emanuel  in  person, 
were  opposed  to  an  immense  Austrian  force, 
nnder  the  command  of  the  emperor  Francis 
Joeeph.  The  allies  lost  about  18,000  killed 
and  wounded;  the  Austrians,  20,000,  besides 
6,000  prisoners  and  80  cannon.  The  battle 
closed  the  war,  and  the  peace  of  Yillafranca 
followed.  On  June  24,  1870,  the  bones  of  the 
slain  on  this  field  were  collected  in  three  ossu- 
aries, which  were  consecrated  in  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  France,  Italy,  and  Austria. 

SOLeiX,  Kail  WUhehu  FertbuMi,  a  German 
author,  bom  in  Sohwedt,  Prussia,  Nov.  28, 
1780,  died  in  Berlin,  Oct.  20,  1819.  After 
extensive  studies  and  a  varied  career,  be  final- 
ly became  in  1811  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Berlin.  His  works  include  a  translation  of 
Sophocles  (1808 ;  2d  ed.,  1824);  Erwin:  tier 
Oe$pr&eh«  uber  dat  Sehone  und  die  Kuntt  (2 
vols.,  1815);  PhUotophitehe  OetprOehe  {ISII) ; 

eumons  writings  and  letters,  edited  by 
and  Ranmer  (2  vols.,  1826) ;  and  lectures 
on  CBSthetics,  edited  by  Heyse  (1829). 

SOLDUSr.    See  Soltuax. 

SOUKGEX,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  near 
the  Wupper,  12  m.  S.  E.  of  DQsseldorf ;  pop. 
in  1871,  14,040.  It  contains  a  Catholic  and 
two  Protestant  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  supe- 
rior school,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  It 
has  for  centuries  been  celebrated  for  its  man- 
ufacture of  sword  blades  and  other  cutlery, 
and  iroa  and  steel  ware.  There  are  in  and 
around  Solingen  more  than  2,700  establish- 
ments, employing  about  10,000  persons. 

SOUS,  AitMte  de,  a  Spanish  historian,  born 
in  Alcal4  de  Henares,  July  18,  1610,  died  in 
Madrid,  April  19,  1686.  After  becoming  cele- 
brated 89  a  dramatist  and  poet,  he  was  ap- 
pointed official  historiographer,  and  entered 
holy  orders  in  1667.  His  principal  historical 
work  is  Hittoria  de  la  eonquuta  de  Mexico 
(fol.,  Madrid,  1684;  new  ed.,  Paris,  1858; 
English  translation  by  Townsend,  2  vols,  Lon- 
don, 1724,  reprinted  in  1738  and  1753).  His 
most  celebrated  play,  La  Oitanilla,  or  "  The 
Pretty  Gypsy  Girl,"  is  founded  on  Montal- 
vaa's  piece  borrowed  from  the  story  of 
Cervantes.  A  collection  of  his  plays  ap- 
peared at  Madrid  in  1782. 

8NJ8,  Jm  Dial  4e,  a  Spanish  navigator,  bom 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  killed  in 
Saoth  America  in  1616.    In  conjunction  with 


Tafiez  Pinzon,  he  discovered  Yucatan  in  1506. 
In  1508  they  unitedly  explored  the  coast  of 
South  America  from  Cape  St.  AugusUne  to  lat 
40°  S.,  and  took  possession  of  the  continent 
for  Spain.  Having  quarrelled,  they  returned 
to  Spun  in  1509;  a  lawsuit  followed,  and  So- 
ils was  beaten  and  imprisoned,  and  Pinzon  re- 
ceived important  grants  in  the  island  of  San 
Juan.  Afterward  Solis  was  released,  was  paid 
34,000  maravedis  indemnity,  and  on  the  death 
of  Amerigo  Vespucci  became  pilot  major.  In 
1515,  with  three  ships,  he  explored  the  coast 
from  Cape  San  Roque  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  en- 
tered the  estuary  of  La  Plata,  which  he  called 
the  Mar  Dolce,  and  ascended  the  river.  He 
was  kindly  received  by  the  Indians,  but  after- 
ward ambuscaded,  killed,  and  eaten.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  he  discovered  the  Pla- 
ta in  1512,  and  made  a  second  voyage  to  it. 

80LLT,  StMiH,  an  English  surgeon,  bom  in 
1805,  died  in  London,  Sept.  24,  1871.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  London  college  of  sur- 
geons in  1828,  lecturer  on  practical  anatomy 
and  assistant  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  hospital 
in  1833,  and  subseqaently  attending  surgeon. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  lecturer  on  sur- 
gery. His  principal  work  is  "Anatomy  and 
Pathology  of  the  Brain"  (2d  ed.,  1847),  which 
was  for  a  long  time  a  valuable  and  standard 
book.  He  also  published  "Surgical  Experi- 
ences" (1865).  He  was  fellow,  member  of 
the  council,  and  for  two  years  vice  president 
of  the  college  of  surgeons. 

SOUnZATION,  in  singing,  the  application  to 
the  seven  notes  of  the  musical  scale  of  the  syl- 
lables ut  (or  do),  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  H,  to  en- 
able the  singer  to  acquire  full  command  of  the 
vowel  sounds.    (See  Mnsio,  vol.  xii.,  p.  76.) 

SOLOMON.    See  Hebbews,  vol.  viii.,  p.  586. 

SOLOBION,  SMg  tt,    See  Cantioi.es. 

SOLOMOX,  WMmi  aC    See  Wisdom,  Book  of. 

SOLOMON  KN  GABIBOL  (properly  perhaps 
Solomon  ben  Judah  ben  Gabirol,  and  popular- 
ly Gabirol),  a  Jewish  philosopher  and  poet, 
bora  in  Malaga,  Spain,  about  1020,  died  in 
Valencia  or  Ocafla  about  1075.  Almost  all 
that  is  known  of  his  life  is  that  he  lived  for  a 
time  in  Saragossa,  and  was  intimate  with 
Samuel  Ilallevi.  As  a  Hebrew  poet  he  im- 
mortalized himself  by  his  Kether  malkhuth 
("  Crown  of  Royalty  "),  a  didactic  hymn  on 
the  cosmos,  which  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  Jewish  liturgy.  His  philosophical  works 
he  wrote  in  Arabic,  and  only  incomplete  He- 
brew translations  of  them  are  extant.  His 
"  Source  of  Life,"  in  which  he  appears  as  a 
bold  Aristotelian,  is  cited  by  Albertns  Magnus 
and  other  mediseval  Christian  philosophers, 
the  name  of  the  author  appearing  in  the  cor- 
rupt forms  of  Avicebron,  Avencebrol,  &c.,  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic  Aben  Gebrol.  The 
identity  of  the  names  has  but  recently  been 
established. — See  Munk,  Melange*  de  philoeo- 
phiejuive  (Paris,  1857). 

SOLOMON  BEN  ISAAC,  rabbi,  erroneously  sur- 
named  Tabhi  or  Jabobi,  and  generally  known 
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nnder  the  abbreviation  Rabbi  (the  initials  of 
the  Hebrew  JRabbi  STielomoh  Yib^haii),  a  Jew- 
ish commentator  of  the  Bible  and  Talmad, 
bom  in  Troyes,  France,  about  1040,  died  there, 
July  18,  1105.  His  comments  on  the  Talmud 
have  never  been  excelled,  and  they  accompany 
all  editions  of  the  text.  Those  on  the  Bible 
have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Breithaupt 
(8  vols.,  Gotha,  1710-'14).  A  German  transla- 
tion of  the  commentary  on  Genesis  was  made 
by  Hayman  (Bonn,  1888),  and  one  of  the  whole 
Pentatench  by  Lucas  (Prague,  1838-'8). 

SOLOHON  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  the  S.  Pacific 
lying  S.  E.  of  New  Britain  and  E.  of  New 
Guinea,  extending  in  a  S.  E.  direction  from 
lat  4°  60'  to  11"  50'  S.,  and  from  Ion.  154°  80' 
to  162°  80'  E.  The  group  is  composed  of  the 
islands  Bougainville,  Choiseul,  Malayta,  Santa 
Isabella,  New  Georgia,  Guadalcanar,  San  Cris- 
toval,  and  several  smaller  ones,  the  area  of  the 
whole  being  estimated  at  10,000  sq.  m.  Moun- 
tains, often  of  considerable  height,  traverse 
them.  The  shores  are  generally  low,  and  in 
some  places  bordered  with  mangrove  swamps. 
They  are  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and 
the  temperature  is  cooled  by  copious  rains. 
They  are  very  fertile;  bananas,  yams,  sugar 
oane,  and  ginger  are  cultivated ;  and  the  bread- 
fruit, cacao,,  and  clove  trees  abound.  They 
are  inhabited  by  negrillos  and  Malays.  The 
population  is  very  irregularly  distributed,  the 
northern  islands  being  more  populous  than  the 
others. — The  islands  were  discovered  and  ex- 
plored in  1568  by  the  Spanish  navigator  Men- 
aafla,  sent  out  by  his  uncle  Lope  de  Castro, 
viceroy  of  Pern.  He  named  them  Solomon 
islands  on  the  pretence  that  the  riches  of  Sol- 
omon's temple  were  brought  from  them.  He 
died  In  Santa  Cruz  group  in  1596,  while  on 
his  way  to  colonize  them,  and  they  were  not 
again  visited  till  rediscovered  by  Carteret  in 
1767.  Some  partially  successful  missionary 
efforts  have  recently  been  made  there. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL,  the  common  name  for  spe- 
cies of  polygonatum  (Gr.  ttoMj-,  many,  and 
y6w,  knee,  the  stems  having  numerous  joints), 
a  genus  of  the  lily  family,  closely  related  to 
asparagus,  and  having  thick,  knotted,  horizon- 
tal rootstocks,  which  show  upon  their  upper 


Solomon'a  S«<U.    Rhbome,  •howis);  etem,  bud,  ud  acan  of 
foriner  stem*. 

surface  deep  scars  left  by  the  falling  away  of 
the  stems  of  previous  years,  a  character  which 
gave  rise  to  the  popular  name.  Each  root- 
stock  bears  a  single  leafy  stem ;  in  front  of  it 


is  a  bud  to  continue  the  growth  another  year, 
and  behind  it  are  the  scars  of  former  stems ; 
the  stems,  1  to  4  ft.  high,  are  gracefully  curved, 
and  clothed  with  nearly  sessile  or  half  clasping, 
strongly  nerved  leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which 
appear  the  drooping  greenish  flowers ;  the  pe- 
rianth is  cylindrical,  six-lobed  at  the  summit, 
with  six  stamens  inserted  near  the  middle  of 
the  tube ;  the  three-celled  ovary  ripens  to  a 
globular  black  or  blue  berry  with  two  to  sis 
seeds.  The  great  Solomon's  seal  {P.  gigan- 
teum)  and  the  smaller  (P.  hiflorum)  are  com- 
mon species,  while  the  remaining  one,  the 
broad-leaved  (P.  lat\fol%um),  is  very  local. 
Several  species  are  found  in  Europe,  which 
were  formerly  used  medicinally,  and  ours  have 
a  reputed  value  as  diuretics.  The  young  shoots 
are  cooked  and  eaten  iu  Turkey  like  asparagus, 
and  the  roots,  which  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  starch,  have  been  used  in  Europe 
as  food  in  times  of  scarcity.  They  are  inter- 
esting but  not  showy  garden  plants.  Species 
of  the  related  genus  tmilaeina  are  called  false 
Solomon's  seal ;  they  have  their  flowers  in  ter- 
minal racemes,  and  mostly  red  berries. 

SOLON,  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  bom  about 
688  B.  C,  died  in  Athens  about  669.  He  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Codrus.  In  his  youth 
he  visited  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  as  a 
merchant,  gained  distinction  by  his  poems,  and 
from  his  reputation  for  political  wisdom  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  seven  sages.  Retoming 
to  Athens,  he  began  his  political  career  by 
recovering  Salamis  from  the  Megarians.  The 
Athenians  had  repeatedly  failed  in  their  at- 
tempts upon  this  island,  and  had  prohibited 
any  citizen  on  pain  of  death  from  proposing  a 
renewal  of  the  enterprise.  Solon  counterfeited 
madness,  and  in  apparent  frenzy  read  in  the 
agora  a  short  poem,  the  effect  of  which  was 
that  the  law  was  rescinded,  war  was  declared, 
and  he  himself  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  it.  In  a  single  campaign  (about  600)  the 
Megarians  were  ezpellea  from  the  island,  but 
a  tedious  conflict  ensued,  which  was  finally 
settled  in  favor  of  Athens  by  the  arbitration 
of  Sparta.  Soon  after,  in  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  he  moved  the  decree  by  which  the 
Athenians  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Del- 
phian oracle  against  Cirrha.  In  694  he  was 
called  by  all  parties  to  the  archonsfaip,  with 
powers  substantially  dictatorial,  and  chiefly 
with  authority  to  confirm,  repeal,  or  modify 
the  Draconian  laws.  The  constitution  of  Solon 
(see  ArnsN's,  vol.  ii.,  p.  56),  which  made  prop- 
erty instead  of  birth  the  title  of  citizenship, 
and  which  was  the  prelude  to  the  subsequent 
democracy,  was  by  a  solemn  oath  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  declared  valid  without 
alteration  for  ten  years.  He  obtained  leave 
of  absence  for  that  period,  visited  Egypt,  and 
went  thence  to  Cyprus,  where  he  persuaded 
the  prince  of  .^pea  to  change  the  site  of  the 
town,  and  himself  made  the  regulations  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  new  establishment,  which  in 
bis  honor  was  called  Soli.    He  returned  to 
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Athem  prior  to  the  first  usurpation  of  Pisis- 
tratos  (560),  and  amid  violent  dissensions  was 
respected  bj  all  parties,  but  was  unable  to 
overrule  the  popular  favor  of  his  kinsman. — 
The  chief  sources  for  the  biography  of  Solon 
are  the  oompilationB  of  Plutarch  and  Diogenes 
LaSrtias.  The  extant  fragments  of  his  verses 
are  osoally  contained  in  the  collections  of  the 
Greek  gnomic  poets,  and  there  is  a  separate 
edition  of  them  by  Bach  (Leyden,  1825). 

80L0THIVN  (Fr.  Soleure).  a  N.  W.  canton  of 
Switzerland,  bordering  on  Basel  Oountry,  Aar- 
gao,  and  Bern ;  area,  808  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1870, 
74,718,  of  whom  62,078  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics.' The  Jura  mountadns  occupy  a  part  of 
the  canton,  and  the  remainder  of  the  surface 
is  level  and  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
river  Aar,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.  Gold, 
silver,  iron,  and  lignite  are  found.  The  soil  is 
remarkably  fertile.  A  great  deal  of  the  sur- 
face is  occupied  by  meadows  and  pastures, 
upon  which  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  kept. 
The  forests  are  extensive,  and  afiord  valuable 
timber.  German  is  the  language  of  the  canton. 
The  government  was  formerly  aristocratic,  but 
democratic  principles  have  been  largely  intro- 
duced into  it,  eapeoially  by  the  revision  of  the 
oonatitntion  in  1841.— Solothcbn,  the  capital, 
ia  at  the  foot  of  the  Weissenstein,  on  the  Aar, 
17  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Bern;  pop.  in  1870,  7,054. 
It  has  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals  of  Switz- 
erland, an  arsenal  with  a  large  collection  of 
ancient  armor,  and  a  museum  containing  a 
rich  collection  of  Jura  fossils.  Till  1874  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Basel. 

SOIiSnCE  (Lat.  tol,  the  sun,  and  »tar«,  to 
stand),  the  period  in  the  annual  revolution  of 
the  earth  roond  the  son  when  he  is  at  that 
point  in  the  ecliptic  farthest  north  or  south 
from  the  equator,  or  in  other  words  reaches 
his  greatest  northern  or  southern  declination. 
There  are  two  solstices  in  the  year :  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  June  22,  when  the  sun  seems  to 
traverse  tfie  tropic  of  Cancer ;  and  the  winter 
solstice,  Dec.  22,  when  he  reaches  his  greatest 
southern  declination,  and  appears  to  traverse 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  For  several  days  be- 
fore and  after  the  solstice  there  is  but  a  slight 
variation  in  the  snn's  apparent  declination,  and 
80  far  as  his  motion  from  and  toward  the  eclip- 
tic is  concerned  he  may  be  said  to  stand  still. 
The  solstitial  points  are  the  two  points  of  the 
sun's  greatest  elevation  above  or  depression 
below  the  equator ;  and  a  circle  through  these 
points  and  the  poles  of  the  earth  is  called  the 
solstitial  colure. 

BOUiBLE  eUSS,    See  Glass,  Soluble. 

SOIiWAT  fSITH,  an  arm  of  the  Irish  sea, 
which  extends  40  m.  N.  E.  between  England 
and  Scotland,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
24  m.,  between  St.  Bees  Head  in  Cumberland 
and  Rayberry  Head  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  to 
2  m.  It  receives  on  the  English  side  the  rivers 
Derwent,  £Uen,  Waver,  Wampool,  and  Eden ; 
and  on  the  Scottish  side,  the  Urr,  Kith,  and 
Annan.  Whitehaven,  Maryport,  and  Allonby 
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are  on  the  English  side,  and  Annan  and  Kirk- 
cudbright on  tbe  Scottish.  At  ebb  tide  the 
broad  sands  which  occupy  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  frith  are  left  dry. 

SOLTKAN  II.,  or  SiMiMii,  called  tbe  Maonifi- 
CENT,  an  Ottoman  sultan,  bom  about  1495, 
died  before  Sziget  in  Hungary,  Sept.  5,  1566. 
He  was  the  son  of  Selim  I.,  whom  he  succeed- 
ed in  1520.  In  1621  he  subdued  the  rebellion 
of  Ghazali  Bey  in  Syria,  and  in  Hungary  took 
Belgrade  and  other  fortified  towns.  After  an 
arduous  siege  he  took  Rhodes  from  the  knights 
of  St.  John  in  1522.  He  invaded  Hungary  a 
second  time  in  1526,  won  the  decisive  battle  of 
Moh&cs  (Aug.  29),  in  which  Louis  II.  of  Hun- 
gary lost  his  life,  overran  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  recognized  as  king  John  Z&polya, 
who  put  himself  under  Solyman's  protection. 
This  embroiled  the  sultan  with  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Hapsburg,  who  was  elected  king  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  Hungarians,  and  began  the  first  of 
the  Turkish  wars  against  Germany.  In  1629 
Solyman  took  Buda,  and  appeared  before 
Vienna  with  a  vast  army ;  but  after  a  number 
of  assaults  ho  retired  with  a  loss  of  80,000 
men.  A  second  attempt  in  1582  was  b^ed 
by  the  resistance  of  Gllns  under  Jurisics.  In 
1534  he  invaded  Persia,  and  subdued  Armenia 
and  Irak,  with  the  cities  of  Tabriz  and  Bag- 
dad; in  1538  formed  an  alliance  with  Francis 
I.  of  France  against  Charles  V.,  the  brother  of 
Ferdinand ;  in  the  same  year  created  the  Bar- 
bary  corsair  Khair  ed-Din  or  Barbarossa  a 
Turkish  admiral,  and  thus  swept  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Italian  coasts;  conquered  Croatia 
in  1687  by  a  great  victory  over  the  imperial- 
ists at  Esz6k ;  and  in  1538  made  the  conquest 
of  Yemen.  An  attempt  in  1537  on  Corfu 
failed.  Upon  the  death  of  John  Z&polya  in 
1540,  he  supported  his  son  John  Sigismund, 
and  continued  the  war  with  Ferdinand  till 
1647,  when  a  truce  humiliating  to  that  prince 
was  agreed  upon.  He  now  again  invaded 
Persia,  in  1548  gained  a  victory  at  Van  in  Ar- 
menia, and  in  1549-50  conquered  the  prov- 
inces of  Shirvan  and  Georgia.  Hostilities  in 
Hungary  were  renewed  in  1552.  John  Sigis- 
mund was  established  in  Transylvania  under 
Turkish  protection,  and  Solyman's  fleets  under 
Piali,  the  successor  of  Khair  ed-Din,  gained  a 
victory  over  the  combined  fleets  of  the  empe- 
ror at  Jerba  on  the  African  coast.  A  truce 
made  in  1662  left  the  Turks  in  possession  of 
their  Hungarian  conquests.  In  an  attempt 
upon  Malta  in  1565,  the  whole  naval  force  of 
Solyman  was  repulsed.  In  1666  he  again  led 
a  vast  army  to  the  invasion  of  Hungary,  crossed 
the  Drave,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of 
Sziget,  which  was  defended  by  a  small  garri- 
son under  Zrinyi ;  but  a  paroxysm  of  anger  at 
the  terrible  repulses  he  encountered  induced 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  in  which  he  died  a 
few  days  before  the  last  and  fatal  assault  was 
made.  Under  this  sultan  the  Ottoman  empire 
attained  its  greatest  military  power,  and  it  be- 
gan immediately  to  decline  under  his  sncces- 
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Bor,  Selim  II.  By  the  Turks  he  was  Bnrnamed 
the  Legislator  (Kanuni),  and  the  Kanun  Ka- 
meh,  or  code  of  laws  and  regnlations,  drawn 
up  under  his  direction,  formed  the  basis  for  a 
long  period  of  the  Turkish  administration  of 
government  and  justice.  He  was  also  a  patron 
of  literature  and  art;  in  his  reign  the  use  of 
the  Turkish  language  in  literature  superseded 
that  of  the  Persian. 

80IUDI1,  or  8muI,  the  general  name  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  that  portion  of  Africa  S.  of 
the  gulf  of  Aden,  and  extending  from  Oape 
Guardafui  and  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb 
to  the  £>oho  river.  The  eastern  tribes  are 
called  Burn,  the  western  Oulbedh.  The  prin- 
cipal eastern  tribes  are  the  Midjertheyn,  the 
Wursumgalli,  and  Bulbbanta;  the  principal 
western,  the  Habr  Awal,  the  Habr  Tnl  Jaala, 
and  the  Habr  Gerhajis.  The  eastern  tribes 
are  generally  peaceable  and  orderly,  the  west- 
em  savage  and  warlike.  They  are  all  Moham- 
medans, and  are  very  superstitions,  believing 
in  charms  and  witchcraft.  They  live  gener- 
ally in  houses  made  of  mats.  Slavery  exists 
among  them.  In  war  they  use  shields,  spears, 
bows,  and  poisoned  arrows.  Their  principal 
articles  of  trade  are  various  kinds  of  gums, 
tragac'anth,  myrrh,  and  especially  frankincense. 
They  are  generally  governed  by  chiefs,  who 
however  have  little  power.  The  characters 
and  modes  of  life  of  the  various  tribes  differ 
greatly.  Their  language  is  a  mixture  of  Arabic 
and  Galla  words,  and  the  race  is  sapposed  to 
be  of  the  same  mixed  origin. 

801IEB&  Joho,  lord,  an  English  statesman, 
bom  in  Worcester,  March  4,  1651,  died  April 
26, 1716.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  and  in  1676  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  but  remained  some  years 
longer  at  the  university,  publishing  several  po- 
litical pamphlets,  and  a  variety  of  metrical  and 
prose  versions  from  classical  authors.  He  be- 
gan to  practise  law  in  London  in  1682,  acquired 
great  professional  eminence,  and  became  a 
leader  of  the  whig  party.  He  represented 
Worcester  in  the  convention  which  met  in 
January,  1689,  and  was  a  member  of  the  two 
committees  (acting  as  chairman  of  the  second) 
which  prepared  uie  "Declaration  of  Right" 
In  1689  ho  was  appointed  solicitor  general  and 
knighted,  in  1692  attorney  general,  in  1698  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  in  1697  lord  chan- 
cellor, when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Somers  of  Evesham.  After  ineffectual 
attempts  to  fasten  upon  him  a  charge  of  mal- 
administration, and  also  of  complicity  in  the 
piracies  of  Oapt.  Eidd,  whom  he  had  helped 
fit  out  a  ship  to  capture  pirates,  an  unsuccess- 
ful motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons, 
April  10,  1700,  that  the  king  should  be  re- 
quested to  dismiss  him.  But  his  absence  by 
illness  from  the  debates  upon  a  measure  dis- 
tasteful to  William,  assumed  to  be  by  design, 
induced  the  king  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month 
,  to  remove  him.  In  the  next  year  an  attempt 
was  made  to  impeach  Somers  on  14  distinct 


charges,  the  most  important  of  which  referred 
to  an  illegal  issue  at  tne  king's  request  of  blank 
commissions  under  the  great  seal  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  negotiating  certain  treaties,  to  his  al- 
leged complicity  with  Kidd,  and  to  his  acqui- 
sition of  various  unreasonable  grants  from  the 
crown  in  addition  to  the  salary  and  fees  of  his 
oflSce ;  but  the  commons  declined  to  prosecute 
the  impeachment,  and  he  recovered  the  favor 
of  the  king.  Whose  last  speech  to  parliament 
was  written  by  him.  On  the  accession  of  the 
whigs  to  power  in  1708,  Somers  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council,  and  held  the  office 
until  the  return  of  Harley  and  the  tories  in 
1710.  Subsequently  he  participated  in  legis- 
lative duties  until  his  death,  which  happened 
from  apoplexy.  A  number  of  original  letters 
and  papers,  illustrating  his  life  and  character, 
perished  by  fire  in  1752.  The  so-called  "  Som- 
ers Tracts"  (16  vols.  4to,  1748-'52;  new  ed. 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  13  vols.  4to,  1809-'15) 
consist  of  pamphlets  selected  chiefly  from  his 
library.  K.  Cooksey  wrote  "  Life  and  Charac- 
ter of  Lord  Somers"  (4to,  1791). 

SOHQIS  ISLANDS.    See  Bermudas. 

80MES8ET,  the  name  uf  four  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  W.  county  of  Maine, 
bordering  on  Canada,  intersected  by  the  Ken- 
nebec river,  and  drained  by  the  head  streams 
of  the  Penobscot  and  Walloostook  rivers; 
area,  8,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  84,611.  The 
surface  is  diversified,  and  the  soil  generally 
good.  There  are  several  small  lakes,  and  the 
N.  part  is  covered  with  forests,  affording  vast 
quantities  of  timber  for  export.  The  Maine 
Central  and  the  Somerset  railroads  enter  it. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  81,202 
bushels  of  wheat,  106,657  of  Indian  corn,  296,- 
186  of  oats,  92,767  of  bariey,  20,586  of  buck- 
wheat, 81,408  of  peas  and  beans,  888,179  of 
potatoes,  118,481  tons  of  hay,  866,442  lbs.  of 
wool,  796,288  of  butter,  and  169,849  of  cheese. 
There  were  7,222  horses,  11,182  milch  cows, 
6,886  working  oxen,  14,954  other  cattle,  78,- 
400  sheep,  and  3,590  swine ;  28  manufactories 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  2  of  edge  tools  and 
axes,  6  of  furniture,  8  of  tanned  and  5  of 
curried  leather,  1  of  paints,  1  of  paper,  6  of 
sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  6  of  turned  and  carved 
wood,  8  of  woollen  goods,  9  wool-carding  and 
cloth-dressing  establishments,  6  flour  mills,  and 
89  saw  mills.  Capital,  Skowhegan.  IL  A  K. 
central  county  of  New  Jersey,  bounded  N.  E. 
by  the  Passaic  and  W.  by  the  Lamington  riv- 
er, intersected  by  the  Raritan,  and  traversed 
by  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  and  sev- 
eral railroads ;  area,  275  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
25,610.  The  surface  in  some  parts  is  very 
hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile,  especially 
along  the  streams.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  218,766  bushels  of  wheat,  661,186 
of  Indian  corn,  700,515  of  oats,  86,684  of  pota- 
toes, 42,084  tons  of  hay,  22,457  lbs.  of  wool, 
3,800  of  flax,  and  687,093  of  butter.  There 
were  6,268  horses,  9,992  milch  cows,  4,922 
other  cattle,  7,802  sheep,  and  7,8$^  swine; 
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2  manofactories  of  agricoltorsl  impIemenU, 
8  of  cb6«8e,  1  of  pig  iron,  8  of  castings,  10 
tanneri«8,  6  distilleries,  18  floor  mills,  and  7 
saw  mills.  Capital,  Sometrille.  IIL  A  S.  W. 
county  of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  Mary- 
land, bounded  W.  by  the  Yonghiogheny  river 
and  Lanrel  ridge,  and  intersected  in  the  south 
by  Castieman's  river;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  28,226.  The  surface  is  generally 
mountainous,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  glades 
are  admirably  adapted  to  grazing.  The  coun- 
ty abounds  in  bituminous  coal,  and  iron  ore, 
&*&  clay,  and  oannel  coal  of  excellent  quality 
are  foond.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Pittsburgh, 
Washington,  and  Baltimore  railroad.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  134,641  bushels 
of  wheat,  142,515  of  rye,  92,277  of  Indian 
com,  559,616  of  oats,  49,779  of  buckwheat, 
84,476  of  potatoes,  51,327  tons  of  hay,  80,177 
lbs.  of  wool,  1,844,522  of  butter,  11,006  of 
flax,  and  674,826  of  maple  sugar.  There  were 
8,273  horses,  18,811  milch  cows,  15,157  other 
cattle,  32,343 sheep,  and  10,748  swine;  43  tan- 
neries, 16  saw  mills,  and  14  woollen  mills. 
Capita],  Somerset.  IT>  A  S.  E.  county  of 
Maryland,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Chesapeake  bay, 
and  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Pocomoke  river 
and  sound ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  18,190,  of  whom  7,274  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  generally  fer- 
tile. It  is  intersected  by  the  Eastern  Shore 
railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
40,719  bnshels  of  wheat,  251,883  of  Indian 
com,  100,110  of  oats,  106,009  of  Irish  and 
42,026  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  9,090  lbs.  of 
wool.  There  were  1,286  horses,  1,693  milch 
cows,  4,427  other  cattle,  3,199  sheep,  and 
7,628  swine.     Capital,  Princess  Anne. 

SOVEB^T,  Edward  SerMV,  duke  of.  See 
SrrMOTR. 

SOMBSET,  Bcfeert  Our,  earl  of.  See  Over- 
BCBT,  Sir  Thomas. 

SOHEBSEISHIBE,  a  S.  W.  connty  of  England, 
bordering  on  the  counties  of  Gloncester,  Wilts, 
Dorset,  and  Devon,  uid  the  Bristol  channel; 
area,  1,636  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 463,412.  The 
coast  is  indented  by  several  bays,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Bridgewater  bay.  The  principal  riv- 
ers are  the  Avon,  Frome,  Yeo,  Axe,  Brue,  and 
Parret.  The  Avon,  Bridgewater,  and  other 
canals,  and  the  Great  Western  railway  inter- 
sect the  county.  The  surface  is  hilly,  but 
there  is  also  a  great  extent  of  marshy  land, 
and  much  of  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Wheat 
and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops,  and  large 
numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared.  Coal, 
iron,  and  lead  are  largely  produced.  Woollen 
doth,  canvas,  gloves,  silk,  lace,  paper,  glass, 
and  various  kinds  of  iron  ware  are  manufac- 
tured. Somersetshire  contains  many  remains 
of  antiquity.  Bristol  is  partly  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  the  other  principal  towns  are  Bath, 
tiie  capital.  Wells,  Tannton,  Bridgewater,  and 
Frome. 

8MDEB8V<nTK  a  town  of  Strafford  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  Salmon  Falls  river,  which 


separates  it  from  Maine,  and  on  the  Eastern 
and  Boston  and  Maine  railroads,  83  m.  E.  of 
Concord  and  65  m.  N.  of  Boston ;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,504.  It  is  the  fifth  town  in  the  state  in  point 
of  manufactures,  the  principal  village  being 
Great  Falls,  near  the  falls  of  that  name  in  Sal- 
mon Falls  river.  The  Great  Falls  manufac- 
turing company,  with  a  capital  of  Jll  ,500,000, 
controls  the  water  power  (reckoned  at  3,200 
horse  power),  and  employs  about  1,800  hands, 
manufacturing  about  20,000,000  yards  of  cot- 
ton goods  annually.  The  Great  Falls  wool- 
len company  manufactures  cassimeres,  and  the 
Somersworth  machine  company  stoves  and 
castings  of  all  kinds ;  these  have  a  capital  of 
$100,000  each.  There  are  several  smaller  man- 
ufactories, inclnding  a  flour  mill  with  a  capital 
of  $30,000.  The  village  contains  three  banks, 
two  hotels,  about  60  stores,  15  schools,  a  pub- 
lic library  of  6,000  volumes,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, and  six  churches. 

SOmxVILLE,  a  N.  E.  central  co.  of  Texas, 
intersected  by  the  Brazos  river;  area,  about 
800  sq.  in.  It  was  formed  in  1876  from  Hood 
CO.  The'  surface  is  rolling  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  cotton  grow  well. 
Capital,  Glen  Rose. 

SOHfSVILLE^  a  city  of  Middlesex  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  Mystic  river,  2  m.  N.  W.  of  the 
state  house,  Boston;  pop.  in  1850,  3,640;  in 
1860,  8,026;  in  1870,  14,685;  in  1875,  21,868. 
It  borders  S.  W.  on  Cambridge.  The  surface 
is  uneven ;  the  principal  elevations  are  Pros- 
pect, Spring,  Central,  and  Winter  hills.  A 
public  park  of  about  16  acres  has  been  laid  out 
in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  city.  It  is  lighted  with 
gas  and  supplied  with  water  from  Mystic  pond. 
It  is  connected  with  Boston  by  three  lines  of 
horse  cars  and  four  steam  railroads.  A  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  do  business  in  Bos- 
ton. The  principal  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  five  brick  yards,  a  bleachery  and 
dye  works,  a  leather-currying  establishment, 
an  iron  fonndery,  an  art  foundery,  several 
carriage  factories,  two  manufactories  of  glass- 
ware, and  one  each  of  earthenware,  grate  bars, 
ice  tools,  ladders,  mats,  spikes,  brass  and  cop- 
per tubes,  steam  boilers,  &p.  The  city  is  di- 
vided into  four  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  8  aldermen,  and  16  couifcilmen.  The 
valuation  of  property  in  1874  was  $30,837,- 
700,  and  the  funded  debt  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  $1,419,854.  There  are  18  public 
school  houses,  including  a  high  school,  under 
the  control  of  a  committee  of  three  members 
from  each  ward;  average  attendance  in  1874, 
8,022 ;  expenditures,  $86,705  18,  of  which 
$55,990  62  were  for  teachers'  wages.  The 
free  public  library  contains  about  6,000  vol- 
umes. There  are  two  weekly  newspapers  and 
16  churches,  viz. :  8  Baptist,  3  Congregational, 
2  Episcopal,  4  Methodist,  1  Roman  Catholic, 
1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist.  The  McLean 
asylum  for  the  insane  is  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
city. — Somerville  was  set  off  from  CharlcstowD 
in  1842,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1872. 
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80MERTILLE,  Mary,  a  British  physicist,  born 
in  Jedburgh,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  Deo. 
26,  1780,  died  in  Naples,  Italy,  Nov.  28,  1873. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir 
William  Fairfax,  and  chiefly  through  her  own 
efforts  acquired  a  thorough  education,  partic- 
ularly in  mathematics  and  landscape  paint- 
ing. In  1804  she  married  Samuel  Greig,  then 
Russian  consular  agent  in  London,  where  she 
went  to  reside.  Left  a  widow  in  1807,  she 
returned- to  Edinburgh,  and  in  1812  married 
her  cousin  William  Somerville,  M.  D.,  who  in 
1816  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  army 
medical  board,  and  removed  to  London.  Here 
she  attracted  attention  by  some  experiments 
on  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  violet  rays 
in  the  solar  spectrum,  the  results  of  which 
were  published  in  the  "Philosophical  Transac- 
tions "  of  1826 ;  and  Lord  Brougham  suggested 
that  she  should  prepare  for  the  "  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge  "  a  summary  of  the  Miea- 
nique  celeste  of  Laplace,  which  proved  too  vo- 
luminous for  its  ori^nal  destination,  and  was 
published  under  the  title  "Mechanism  of  the 
Heavens"  (8vo,  Cambridge,  1881).  This  work 
led  to  her  election  as  an  honorary  member  of 
the  royal  astronomical  society,  and  her  bust  by 
Chantrey  was  placed  in  their  hall.  In  1884 
she  published  "The  Connection  of  the  Physi- 
cal Sciences"  (9th  ed.,  1858).  In  1885  she 
received  a  pension  of  £200,  subsequently  in- 
creased to  £300.  Soon  afterward  she  went 
to  Italy  on  account  of  the  health  of  her  hus- 
band, and  there  resided  during  the  rest  of  her 
life,  principally  in  Florence,  Rome,  and  Na- 
ples. Her  next  work  was  "  Physical  Geogra- 
phy" (2  vols.,  1848;  6th  ed.,  1870),  a  history 
of  the  earth  in  its  whole  material  organization, 
and  of  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  and  her  last, 
"  Molecular  and  Microscopic  Science  "  (2  vols., 
1869).  She  was  a  member  of  many  foreign 
societies,  and  in  1869  received  the  Victoria 
medal  of  the  royal  geographical  society,  and  in 
th^  same  year  the  first  gold  medal  ever  award- 
ed by  the  Italian  geographical  society.  She 
warmly  favored  what  are  popularly  known  as 
"  women's  rights,"  and  was  a  member  of  the 
general  committee  for  woman  suffrage  in  Lon- 
don. In  her  92d  year  she  read  books  in  the 
higher  mathematics  four  or  five  hours  daily, 
solved  the  problems,  and  to  the  day  of  her 
death  was  occupied  in  the  revision  and  com- 
pletion of  a  treatise  on  the  "  Theory  of  Differ- 
ences." Daring  her  last  few  years  she  noted 
down  some  recoUections  of  her  life,  which 
have  been  published  under  the  title  "  Personal 
Recollections,  from  Early  Life  to  Old  Age,  of 
Mary  Somerville,"  by  her  daughter,  Martha 
Somerville  (8vo,  London,  1873). 

SOMEKVILLE,  WIHaa,  an  English  poet,  born 
at  Edstone,  Warwickshire,  in  1692,  died  July 
19,  1742.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
school  and  New  college,  Oxford,  and  settled 
on  a  paternal  estate  in  Warwickshire.  He 
lived  beyond  his  means,  and  finally  became 
intemperate.    His  "Chase,"  in  blank  verse, 


has  often  been  reprinted.  He  wrote  "Field 
Sports,"  describing  hawking,  and  "  Hobbinel, 
or  Rural  Games,"  a  mock  heroic  poem. 

80MHE,  a  N.  department  of  France,  in  Pi- 
oardy,  bordering  on  the  departments  of  Pas- 
de-Caiais,  Le  Nord,  Aisne,  Oise,  and  Seine-In- 
f^rieure,  and  the  English  channel;  area,  2,879 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1872,  587,016.  The  surface 
is  generiuly  level,  but  occasionally  diversified. 
It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions 
by  the  river  Somme,  which  flows  through  it 
in  a  W.  N.  W.  direction.  The  soil  is  careful- 
ly cultivated,  but  not  naturally  fertile.  Cider 
18  an  important  product.  Cotton,  linen,  and 
woollen  goods,  iron  ware,  and  beet  sugar  are 
manufactured.  It  is  divided  into  the  arron- 
dissements  of  Amiens,  Abbeville,  DouUens, 
Montdidier,  and  P6ronne.    Capital,  Amiens. 

sOhHEUHG,  SumI  TboMU  tm,  a  German 

Shysiolwist,  bom  in  Thorn,  Jan.  18,  1756, 
ied  in  Frankfort,  March  2,  1880.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Gdttingen,  and  became  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Cassel  in  1778,  and  at  Mentz  in 
1784.  In  1790  he  began  to  practise  medicine 
at  Frankfort,  and  returned  to  that  city  in  1820 
after  spending  16  years  in  Munich  as  physician 
to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  who  ennobled  him. 
His  works  include  Vom  Baue  de»  mentehlithen 
Korpen  (6  vols.,  1791'-'6;  new  ed.,  9  vols., 
1889-'44);  De  Corpori*  Eumani  Fahriea  (6 
vols.,  1794-1801) ;  and  Ueber  das  Organ  der 
Stele  (1796),  teaching  that  the  soul  has  its  seat 
in  a  vapor-like  fluid  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain. 
80MNA1IBCLI8M  (Lat.  tomnus,  sleep,  and  am- 
bulare,  to  walk),  literally,  the  act  of  walking  in 
sleep,  but  usually  applied  to  all  the  movements 
of  a  person  who  while  in  a  condition  of  sleep 
acts  his  dreams.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
somnambulism,  viz. :  1,  simple,  where  the  som- 
nambulist is  apparently  in  ordinary  health,  but 
rises  from  his  bed,  walks,  runs,  or  climbs,  or 
sometimes  talks  or  writes,  while  asleep;  2, 
morbid,  where  there  is  a  diseased  condition, 
which  admits  the  manifestation  of  the  duality 
of  the  human  system,  the  somnambulist  some- 
times being  alternately  in  the  natural  and  the 
morbid  condition,  and  frequently  while  in  the 
latter  performing  acts  of  which  while  awake  he 
is  incapable ;  and  8,  artificial,  which  is  treated 
under  Animal  Magnetism.  The  first  class  of 
somnambulists  are  usually  persons  of  nervous 
temperament,  and  the  phenomena  are  generally 
induced  in  them  either  by  some  violent  excite-  ' 
ment,  or  oftener  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
stomach,  late  suppers,  indigestible  food,  or  the 
like.  Some  writers  advise  the  placing  ft  wet 
cloth  before  their  beds,  on  which  they  may 
step,  or  waking  them  suddenly  in  some  other 
way ;  but  such  a  course  is  fraught  with  great 
danger,  as  the  shock  may  prove  fatal,  or  at 
least  permanently  injurious. — Morbid  somnam- 
bulism is  a  condition  concerning  which  we 
have  little  positive  knowledge,  but  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  are  often  very  striking.  A 
shy,  diffident  girl  of  14,  for  instance,  of  a  ner- 
vous temperament,  but  who  has  exhibited  no 
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extraordinATj  intellectaal  powers,  and  has  had 
but  very  ordinaiy  education,  becomes  languid, 
listless,  and  pale;  complains  of  pain  in  the 
side,  and  perhaps  of  an  unpleasant  feeline  in 
the  frontal  region ;  after  a  while,  falling  asleep 
in  the  daytime,  she  will  rise  from  her  chair, 
and,  imagining  herself  a  preacher  to  a  large 
audience,  go  through  the  preliminary  exercises 
of  a  religious  service,  and  deliver  an  extempore 
sermon,  the  arrangement  and  language  of 
which  far  transcend  her  waking  capacity;  and 
this  performance  may  he  repeated  daily  or 
every  other  day.  In  the  case  we  are  descri- 
bing, which  in  its  general  features  is  similar  to 
s  considerable  number  which  have  occurred  in 
recent  times,  the  subject  recovered  her  health, 
and  the  phenomena  ceased  after  two  or  three 
years.  In  some  instances  they  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  the  somnambulist. — The 
development  of  the  double  existence  is  another 
of  the  phenomena  of  morbid  somnambulism, 
not  leas  remarkable  than  the  preceding,  and 
equally  well  authenticated.  The  history  of  the 
celebrated  seeress  of  Prevorst,  by  Dr.  Eerner, 
will  be  readily  recalled ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
two  states  are  strongly  marked,  and  the  sub- 
ject remains  in  each  for  some  weeks,  being  ut- 
terly uncooBcious  while  in  the  one  of  any  event 
which  has  occurred  while  in  the  other.  Though 
resembling  it  in  some  particulars,  these  cases 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  in  a  8tat« 
of  ecstasy  (see  Catalepbt),  there  being  none 
of  the  physical  insensibility  or  muscular  rigid- 
ity. The  causes  and  cure  of  this  form  of  som- 
nambulism are  alike  obscure. — See  Dr.  A.  J. 
Eerner,  Qetchichte  zweUr  Somnambulen  (Carls- 
ruhe,  1824),  and  "The  Seeress  of  Prevorst," 
translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Catharine 
.  Crowe  (New  York,  1846) ;  Macnish's  "  Philos- 
ophy of  Sleep  "  (1830) ;  Abercrombie  "  On  the 
InteUectnal  Powers  "  (1880) ;  Deleuze's  "  Crit- 
ical History  of  Animal  Magnetism"  (revised 
ed.,  New  York,  1846) ;  Colquhoun's  "  Animal 
Magnetism"  (1851);  Keichenbach's  "Ani- 
mal Magnetism ;"  Dr.  Sonderis's  "  Narrative 
of  the  Religious  Excitement  in  Sweden ;"  and 
Dr.  Gibson's  "  Year  of  Grace,  an  Account  of 
the  great  Irish  Revival  in  1859  "  (1860). 

SOnririB,  or  Sanuth  Fattu,  a  walled  town 
of  British  India,  in  the  peninsula  of  Catty- 
war,  in  the  political  agency  of  the  same  name 
.  under  the  Bombay  government,  on  the  N.  K 
shore  of  the  Arabian  sea,  28  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 
Cape  Din,  and  about  200  m.  N.W.  of  Bombay; 
pop.  about  5,000.  Somnanth  is  celebrated  in 
the  mythological  legends  of  ancient  Hindos- 
tan,  and  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  site 
of  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Siva, 
which  formerly  attracted  many  pilgrims,  and 
was  supported  by  the  revenues  of  10,000  vil- 
lages. It  was  stormed  and  robbed  of  immense 
treasure  by  Mahmoud  of  Ghuzni  in  1024,  and 
its  gates  were  carried  away  as  a  trophy.  They 
were  brought  back  to  India  in  1842  by  the 
English,  on  th«  evacuation  of  Afghanistan,  and 
deposited  in  the  magazine  at  Agra. 


SOMOfiir  (Ger.  SehumegK),  a  county  of  S.  W. 
Himgary,  bordering  on  the  counties  of  Zala, 
Veszpr6m,  Tolna,  and  Baranya,  and  on  Croatia 
andSlavonia;  area,  2,538  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1870, 
289,556.  It  is  mountainous,  and  is  drained  in 
the  south  by  the  Drove.  Lake  Balaton  on  the 
northwest  is  partly  within  its  limits.  The  pro- 
ducts include  grain,  wine,  tobacco,  and  timber. 
Capital,  Eaposvdr. 

SOMTi,  a  form  of  musical  composition  con- 
sisting of  several  independent  movements, 
each  of  which  is  developed  in  accordance  with 
certain  accepted  rules.  The  great  body  of  in- 
strumental music  is  based  upon  the  sonata 
form.  When  first  used,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  century,  the  word  simply  signified 
a  composition  for  instruments,  and  conveyed 
no  idea  of  any  determined  form.  Gradually 
composers  appUed  it  to  a  composition  for  one 
or  two  instruments,  consisting  of  three  move- 
ments of  contrasted  character  and  time.  Pbilipp 
Emmanuel  Bach  contributed  greatly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sonata.  His  works  of  this 
doss  consisted  of  a  first  movement,  allegro, 
a  second,  adagio,  and  a  third,  rondo,  which 
was  more  vivacious  than  the  others.  Haydn 
adopted  Bach's  general  plan,  though  in  his 
44  sonatas  he  developed  the  movements  in  a 
broader  manner.  Mozart  and  Beethoven  com- 
posed some  of  their  best  works  in  this  form ; 
m  their  day  it  was  the  favorite  kind  of  piano- 
forte composition.  It  has  also  been  used  by 
Von  Weber,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  other 
later  composers.  Haydn  added  a  fourth  move- 
ment, the  minuetto,  and  this,  or  its  equivalent 
the  telierzo,  with  the  three  previously  existing 
movements,  constitutes  the  form  upon  which 
all  the  quartet  and  quintet  music  for  stringed 
instruments  and  the  symphony  are  based. 

SOHDEBSHACSEN.     See  ScnwABZBCito  -  Sox- 

DEBSHAUSEN. 

SOSDUO,  a  N.  province  of  Italy,  in  Lombar- 
dy,  bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  Switzerland,  N. 
E.  by  Tyrol,  and  8.  by  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and 
Como:  area,  1,262  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  111,- 
241.  It  includes  the  valleys  of  the  Yaltellina 
{Vol  Tellina),  45  m.  long,  and  its  continua- 
tion the  former  county  of  Bormio,  and  the 
valley  of  Chiavenna,  and  forms  only  one  dis- 
trict. It  is  surrounded  by  branches  of  the 
Rheetian  Alps,  including  some  of  their  high- 
est summits,  and  the  carriage  roads  over  the 
SplQgen,  Bernina,  and  Stelvio  passes,  the  last 
the  highest  of  the  Alpine  roads,  run  through 
the  province.  The  province  abounds  in  pic- 
turesque localities.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Adda.  Excepting  along  the  marshes  near  the 
lake  of  Como,  the  country  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile in  grain  and  fruit,  and  especially  in  wine. 
The  cheese  is  among  the  best  in  Lombardy. 
Iron  and  marble  abound.  The  principal  towns 
are  Chiavenna,  Bormio,  and  Sondrio,  the  cap- 
ital, which  has  a  population  of  about  6,000, 
and  a  fine  cathedrtu.    (See  Yaltbluna.) 

80NE,  a  river  of  British  India,  a  southern 
tributary  of  the  Ganges,  rises  in  the  high- 
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lands  of  the  Central  Provinces,  in  lat.  22°  41' 
N.,  Ion.  82°  7'  E.,  near  the  source  of  the  Ker- 
budda,  and  falls  into  the  Ganges  28  m.  above 
Patna,  after  a  course  of  upward  of  460  m. 
The  general  direction  of  its  flow  is  northeast- 
erly, through  Jubbulpore,  Rewah,  and  Behar. 
'All  its  important  tributaries  come  from  the 
south.  In  the  highlands  it  flows  through  nar- 
row valleys,  but  lower  down  they  widen  into 
alluvial  plains,  which  are  well  cultivated,  and 
yield  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar  cane.  It  is 
about  3  m.  wide  at  its  junction  with  the  Ganges, 
'  but  the  navigation  is  of  little  importance  above 
Daudnugur,  about  60  m.  from  that  point,  where 
the  river  is  10  or  12  ft.  deep  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, but  at  other  times  nearly  dry.  Coal  is 
found  upon  the  banks  of  its  upper  course,  and 
agates  and  carnelians  occur.  Work  is  now 
(1876)  in  progress  on  the  Sone  irrigation  pro- 
ject for  supplying  water  to  about  2,000,000 
acres  in  the  Patna  division  of  Bengal,  by  a 
dam  across  the  river,  and  other  works. 

S0NNEBEZ6,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Sase- 
Meiningen,  85  m.  S.  £.  of  Aleiningen ;  pop.  in 
1871,  6,764.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  important 
manufacturing  district,  and  has  a  fine  church, 
a  new  town  hall,  and  a  new  government  build- 
ing. Dolls  and  toys  of  wood  and  papier  mach§, 
china  goods,  cotton  hose,  and  kid  gloves  are 
made  here  in  great  perfection.  The  shipments 
to  the  United  States  amounted  in  1873-'4  to 
$938,832  in  gold.  In  the  vicinity  are  marble 
and  other  quarries,  and  there  are  many  brew- 
eries.   An  American  consul  is  stationed  here. 

SONNET  (It.  sonetto),  a  poem  consisting  of 
14  iambic  decasyllabic  or  endecasyllabic  lines, 
rhyming  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  first  8 
lines  make  two  quatrains,  and  the  remaining 
6  two  tercets.  There  are  two  rhymes  in  the 
quatrains,  the  1st,  4th,  6th,  and  8th  lines  rhy- 
ming together,  and  also  the  2d,  8d,  6th,  and  7th. 
This  is  the  best  arrangement,  as  the  Italians 
hold,  but  others  occur,  and  sometimes,  even  in 
Petrarch,  the  rhymes  are  alternate.  In  the 
tercets  great  liberty  is  allowed;  the  rhymes 
may  be  either  two  or  three,  and  they  may  be 
arranged  at  the  will  of  the  poet,  but  never  in 
couplets.  There  are  but  few  Italian  prece- 
dents for  the  form  which  the  English  poets 
prior  to  Milton  gave  to  the  sonnet.  From  the 
difiioulty  of  continuing  the  same  rhyme,  they 
made  it  consist  of  three  quatrains  and  a  final 
couplet,  each  quatrain  usually  having  its  own 
two  alternate  and  independent  rhymes.  The 
Anacreontic  sonnet  is  composed  of  octo-sylla- 
hic  lines.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  sonnet 
was  the  invention  of  the  Italians,  or  was  de- 
rived by  them  from  earlier  Provencal  poets. 
The  oldest  extant  specimens  are  in  Italian,  by 
Lodovioo  Vemaccia  (about  A.  D.  1200),  and 
by  Piero  delle  Yigne,  chancellor  of  the  em- 
peror Frederick  11.,  who  flourished  early  in 
the  18th  century ;  the  first  who  gave  to  it  the 
arrangement  which  was  subsequently  adopted 
as  its  legitimate  form  was  Guittone  d'Arezzo 
(died  in  1294) ;  and  it  was  carried  to  its  high- 


est excellence  by  Petrarch.  The  Italian  son- 
net was  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  marquis 
of  Santillana  in  the  15th  century,  and  during 
the  two  following  centuries  it  was  regarded 
there  with  extravagant  favor.  It  never  found 
much  favor  in  France,  and  fell  into  ridicule  in 
the  17th  century  through  the  bovts  rime*,  or 
blank  sonnets,  in  which  the  rhyming  words 
were  first  chosen  and  arranged,  while  the  sub- 
ject was  to  be  selected  and  the  body  of  the 
sonnet  to  be  written  afterward.  In  Germany 
the  sonnet  has  been  chiefly  cultivated  by  the 
poets  of  the  romantic  school.  The  earlier 
English  form  of  the  sonnet  was  introduced  by 
Surrey  and  Wyatt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
and  there  are  numerous  sonnets  by  Sidney, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Drum- 
mond,  and  others.  Milton  returned  to  the 
genuine  Italian  form,  but  did  not  always  ad- 
here to  it.  From  the  time  of  Milton  for  near- 
ly a  century  few  sonnets  were  written  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  revived  in  the  Italian  form  by 
Edwards,  Gray,  and  T.  Wharton,  while  Bowles, 
Charlotte  Smith,  and  Helen  Maria  Williams 
reverted  to  the  easier  form  of  the  old  English 
sonnets. — See  "  The  Sonnet :  its  Origin,  Struc- 
ture, and  Place  in  Poetry,  with  original  Trans- 
lations from  the  Sonnets  of  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch," by  Charles  Tomlinson  (London,  1874). 

SONinNI  DE  HANOITGOIIST,  diaries  Nkotas  Si- 
gtekert,  a  French  naturalist,  bom  in  LnndvUle, 
Feb.  1,  1751,  died  in  Paris,  May  29,  1812. 
Being  commissioned  as  a  marine  en^neer,  he 
spent  several  years  in  Cayenne  and  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  afterward  passed  some  time 
with  Buffon,  and  in  1777  joined  the  African 
expedition  under  Baron  de  Tott.  After  visit- 
ing Egypt,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  he  returned 
to  France  in  1780.  He  contributed  to  Bnf- 
ton's  Sutoirt  naturelU  18  volumes  of  fishes,  1 
of  oetacea,  and  with  LatreiUe  4  of  reptiles. 
He  lost  his  fortune  by  the  revolution,  and 
afterward  edited  a  BMiotMque  phy»ieo-ieo- 
nomigue  (1801-12),  and  Xouteau  dictionnaire 
d'hUtoire  naturelle  (24  vols.  8vo,  1603  et  *eq.\ 
and  published  accounts  of  his  travels. 

SONOMA,  a  N.  W.  county  of  California,  bound- 
ed 8.  E.  b/San  Pablo  bay  and  W.  by  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  and  watered  by  Russian,  Santa  Rosa, 
Petaluma,  and  Sonoma  rivers;  area,  1,400  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  19,819,  of  whom  473  were 
Chinese.  The  N.  part  is  mountainous,  being 
traversed  by  spurs  of  the  Coast  range,  which 
are  generally  well  timbered.  The  valleys  are 
very  fertile,  and  Sonoma  valley  is  celebrated 
for  its  vineyards.  In  the  N.  E.  part  of  the 
county  are  the  geysers,  a  collection  of  hot 
springs.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  quicksilver,  and 
coal  occur,  but  not  generally  in  paying  quan- 
tities. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  San 
Francisco  and  North  Pacific  railroad.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  618,425  bush- 
els of  wheat,  145,792  of  Indian  corn,  323,961 
of  oats,  195,466  of  barley,  369,164  of  potatoes, 
808,496  gallons  of  wine,  280,894  lbs.  of  wooL 
1,060,266  of  butter,  246,900  of  cheese,  and 
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33,571  tons  of  hay.  There  were  10,616  horses, 
1,110  mules  and  asses,  14,960  milch  cows, 
16,692  other  cattle,  58,887  sheep,  and  28,688 
swine ;  4  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wag- 
ons, 6  of  cooperage,  6  of  cabinet  furniture,  1 
of  iron  castings,  5  of  wine,  18  of  saddlery  and 
harness,  2  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  8  of  tin, 
copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  6  flour  mills,  4 
tanneries,  3  currying  establishments,  8  brew- 
eries, and  18  saw  mills.    Capital,  Santa  Rosa. 

SOHMtA,  a  N.  W.  state  of  Mexico,  bounded 
N.  by  the  United  States,  E.  by  Chihuahua,  S. 
by  Sinaloa,  and  "W.  by  the  gulf  of  California 
and  Lower  California;  area,  81,022  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1869,  109,388.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  state  is  extremely  mountainous,  being 
traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Sierra  Madre ; 
the  western  is  composed  mainly  of  extensive 
plains.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mayo, 
Yaqai,  and  San  Jos4,  the  second  having  a 
coarse  of  460  m.,  and  all  three  emptying  into 
the  gulf  of  California.  The  most  important 
mineral  productions  are  gold  and  silver,  of 
which  there  were  144  mines  in  1870 ;  the  coin- 
age of  the  mints  of  Hermosillo  and  Alamos  in 
1869  amounted  to  $1,116,397.  Copperas  oc- 
curs in  some  places,  as  do  also  amianthus,  ala- 
baster, and  jasper ;  and  carbonate  of  soda  and 
nitrato  of  potash  are  foond.  The  climate  is 
hot  on  the  coast,  mild  in  the  central  portions, 
and  cool  in  the  elevated  region  of  the  east. 
Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  agriculture  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  southern  mstricts  wa- 
tered by  the  Mayo  and  Yaqui  rivers.  The 
staple  productions  are  wheat,  maize,  barley, 
oats,  beans,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco ;  coffee 
is  raised,  and  fruits  are  very  abundant.  There 
are  extensive  forests,  but  little  of  the  timber 
is  suitable  for  building;  copal,  gum  arable, 
archil  moss,  cochineal,  and  many  other  dyes 
and  drugs  are  produced.  Sgals,  turtles,  oys- 
ters (including  pearl  oysters),  and  fish  of  good 
quality  are  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 
There  are  seven  steam  and  a  large  number  of 
other  flour  mills ;  coarse  cotton  fabrics  are 
manufactured  in  a  mill  of  60  looms  at  San 
Miguel,  the  only  factory  of  any  kind  in  the 
8t8t« ;  and  large  quantities  of  cigars  are  made. 
Cattle  rearing  is  extensively  carried  on,  despite 
the  depredations  of  the  Apache  and  other  In- 
dians. The  exports  include  hides,  gold,  and 
silver  coin  and  bullion,  ores,  hog  skins,  pep- 
per and  gum,  flour,  and  cigars.  In  1870  there 
were  105  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  8,871. 
The  state  is  divided  into  eight  districts :  tires, 
Hermosillo,  Onaymas,  Alamos,  Montezuma,  Za- 
gnarita,  Arispe,  Altar,  and  Magdalena.  The 
capital  is  ITres ;  the  chief  seaport,  Guaymas. 

SONTAG,  Hnrlettc,  Countess  Rossi,  a  German 
singer,  bom  in  Coblentz,  Jan.  8, 1806,  died  in 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  June  18,  1854.  She  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  in  children's  parts  as 
early  as  her  sixth  year,  at  16  made  her  d6but 
at  league  in  Boisldieu's  "John  of  Paris,"  and 
soon  rose  to  a  foremost  place  among  Euro- 
pean vocalists.    In  1828  she  privately  married 


Count  Rossi,  an  Italian  nobleman,  and  in  1880 
retired  from  the  stage.  She  was  induced  by 
her  husband's  pecuniary  misfortunes  to  resume 
her  profession  in  1849,  sang  for  several  sea- 
sons in  Europe,  then  made  a  successful  tour 
in  the  United  States,  and  died  while  returning 
from  a  professional  visit  to  Mexico. 

800CH0W,  or  8adi>%  a  city  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Kiangsu,  on  a  lake  through  which 
the  imperial  canal  passes,  112  m.  E.  S.  E.  of 
Nanking,  and  63  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Shanghai; 
pop.  variously  estimated  from  600,000  to 
2,000,000.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  10  m.  in  extent,  and  four 
extensive  suburbs.  Silk,  linen,  cotton  hard- 
ware, and  glass  are  manufactured.  There  are 
many  beautiful  gardens  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  suffered  severely  during  the  Taeping  rebel- 
lion, the  insurgents  occupying  it  and  driving 
out  the  merchants  and  wealthy  inhabitants. 
It  succumbed  with  other  cities  of  the  delta  to 
the  imperialists  in  1864,  and  since  then  has 
recovered  much  of  its  prosperity. 

SOODAN,  or  Sondaii  (Arab.  Biled  es-Stidan, 
the  country  of  the  blacks).  I.  A  vast  conti- 
nental belt  of  territory  (also  called  Nigritia), 
stretching  nearly  across  Africa,  mainly  between 
the  6th  and  16tb  parallels  of  N.  latitude,  from 
the  Nile  provinces  of  Egypt  on  the  east  to 
the  Mandingo  country  and  Senegambia  on  the 
west  In  Waday  and  near  Timbuctoo  its  north- 
erly boundary  is  not  far  from  lat.  17°  N.  This 
re^on  is  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  na- 
tive states,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
Adamawa,  Baghirmi,  Bambarra,  Borneo,  Dar- 
foor,  Gando,  Houssa,  Ssckatoo,  and  Waday, 
each  described  under  its  own  title.  The  alti- 
tude of  Soodan  and  the  aspect  of  the  surface 
vary  greatly  in  the  different  districts.  The 
portion  W.  of  the  Niger  is  bounded  S.  by  the 
Kong  mountains,  which  curve  northward  into 
the  highlands  of  Senegambia,  forming  the  W. 
boundary.  The  region  enclosed  within  the 
great  bend  of  the  Niger  is  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, and  consists  of  a  series  of  well  watered 
and  fertile  plains,  in  some  places  densely  pop- 
ulated. The  central  portion  of  the  country  ex- 
tends E.  from  the  river  as  far  as  Lake  Tchad, 
in  which  centres  the  hydrographio  system  of 
this  part  of  Soodan.  The  surface  is  hilly  ex- 
cept in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  but  the  alti- 
tude is  believed  not  to  exceed  2,000  ft.,  and 
probably  does  not  average  more  than  half  as 
much.  Among  the  hills  are  numerous  torrent 
beds  filled  only  in  the  rainy  seasoa.  There  are 
swamps  in  the  lower  districts,  and  an  abun- 
dant forest  growth,  but  the  cleared  area  is  suffi- 
cient to  render  central  Soodan  both  populous 
and  productive.  Lake  Tchad,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  14th  parallel  of  N.  latitude  and 
the  15th  meridian  of  E.  longitude,  is  bordered 
N.  E.  by  the  native  state  of  EJinem,  beyond 
which  lies  the  Sahara,  S.  E.  by  Baghirmi,  and 
on  all  other  sides  by  Bomoo.  li  is  about  840 
ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  its  numerous  af- 
fluents drain  the  vast  alluvial  plain  surrounding 
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it,  which  slopes  gently  toward  its  shores.  (See 
Tchad,  Lakb.)  The  principal  tributary  is  the 
Shary,  flowing  into  the  lake  from  the  south. 
The  plain  is  subject  to  frequent  inundation  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  streams,  but  is  fertile  and 
thickly  inhabited.  In  Waday,  which  borders  it 
on  the  east,  the  country  becomes  hilly  again, 
and  so  continues  some  distance  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Darfoor.  The  Nyam-Nyam  country, 
lying  principally  S.  of  lat.  6°  30'  N.  and  E.  of 
the  35th  meridian,  is  drained  by  the  westward- 
moving  river  Welle,  discovered  by  Schwein- 
furth,  and  belongs  geographically  to  Soodan, 
if  that  stream  is  connected  with  the  system  of 
Lake  Tchad. — ^The  geology  of  Soodan  is  but 
little  understood,  ana  the  mineral  wealth  seems 
limited  to  iron,  which  appears  to  be  widely 
diffused,  and  gold,  which  is  found  in  the 
rivers.  The  climate  is  everywhere  charac- 
terized by  extreme  heat  and  moisture.  The 
maximom  temperature  is  attained  in  the  level 
re^on  of  central  Soodan,  where  the  annual 
mean  is  over  88°  F.,  while  the  more  western 
hilly  country  is  remarkable  for  its  excessive 
moisture  and  a  greater  range  of  the  thermom- 
eter. The  rainy  season,  which  abounds  in 
thunder  storms  and  tornadoes,  lasts  from  the 
middle  of  May  or  June,  varying  with  the  re- 
gion, to  November,  when  the  northerly  winds 
set  in,  and  the  weather  becomes  fair  and  dry. 
The  natural  products  comprise  palm  oil,  cocoa- 
nuts,  dates,  figs,  and  many  other  tropical  fruits. 
The  chief  cultivated  crops  are  maize,  millet, 
yams,  rice,  wheat,  beans,  tobacco,  cotton,  in- 
digo, and  various  vegetables.  The  fauna  of 
Soodan  embraces  the  larger  mammalia,  such 
OS  the  elephant,  hippopotamns,  and  rhinoceros ; 
the  lion,  leopard,  and  spotted  hysBua,  among 
the  carnivorous  animals  ;  numerous  species  of 
antelopes ;  and  the  ostrich,  on  the  borders  of 
the  desert.  Domestic  animals  are  extensively 
raised,  including  several  breeds  of  horses  and 
innumerable  cattle,  as  well  as  goats,  sheep, 
asses,  and  poultry.  The  honey  made  by  wild 
bees  is  gathered  in  large  quantities,  and  forms 
an  important  article  of  native  ta-affic.  The 
external  trade  of  Soodan  is  carried  on  princi- 
pally by  means  of  caravans,  which  iourney  to 
and  from  Algeria  and  Morocco.  The  exports 
comprise  attar  of  roses,  gold  duat,  gum  arabio, 
indigo,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers  and  skins, 
of  which  about  £1,500,000  worth  annually 
reaches  Algeria.;  the  imports  from  that  coun- 
try average  about  the  same  amount,  mainly  in 
cotton  goods,  cutlery,  and  weapons.  Inferior 
iron  utensils  and  coarse  cotton  cloth  are  the 
only  noteworthy  articles  of  native  manufac- 
ture. The  population  consists  chiefly  of  ne- 
groes, but  in  the  west  the  Mandingoes  predomi- 
nate, and  the  Foolahs  are  the  ruling  people  in 
Gando,  Sackatoo,  and  Adamawa.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  Arabs  are  extremely 
influential. — Soodan  has  yet  to  be  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively  explored  throughout.  Among 
the  more  prominent  European  traveUers  who 
have  risited  or  traversed  some  portion  of  the 


country  are  Mungo  Pork,  Denham  and  Clap- 
perton,  Cailli^,  Lander,  Barth,  Vogel,  Rohlfs, 
and  Nachtigal  (1869-'74).  The  last  named 
entered  Borneo  from  the  Sahara  N.  of  Lake 
Tchad,  and  made  his  way  thence  eastward 
through  Waday  and  Darfoor  to  the  Kile,  an 
undertaking  never  before  accomplished.  The 
explorations  of  Petherick  and  Schweinfurth 
relate  to  regions  S.  of  the  limits  usually  as- 
signed to  Soodan.  11.  A  province  of  Egypt, 
distinguished  from  the  preceding,  of  which  it 
is  but  a  continuation  eastward,  by  prefixing 
the  definite  article  (the  Soodan).  It  comprises 
Eordofan,  Nubia  proper,  Sennaar,  Taka  on  the 
east,  and  some  Nile  districts  further  south ;  pop. 
estimated  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  at  over  1,000,000. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  would  be  productive 
under  just  rule,  but  the  exactions  of  the  gov- 
ernment have  been  so  excessive  as  greatly  to 
retard  the  development  of  the  province.  The 
khedive  has  undertaken  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Shendy,  N.  of  Khartoom,  the 
capital,  down  the  Nile  a  distance  of  about  220 
m.,  to  a  point  below  the  second  cataract.  The 
products  of  the  Soodan  have  hitherto  found 
their  way  to  Cairo  mainly  by  means  of  cara- 
vans occupying  four  months  on  the  journey. 
According  to  an  ofScial  statement  of  such  pro- 
ducts sold  in  that  city  in  1873-'4,  they  were 
valued  at  £1,660,600,  and  comprised  ostrich 
feathers  (worth  £824,013),  gums,  ivory,  calf 
skins,  coffee,  senna,  wax,  tamarinds,  and  many 
other  articles.  This  statement  did  not  include 
exports  from  the  Soodan  through  the  Red  sea 
ports.  The  province  has  been  gradually  an- 
nexed by  Egypt  since  1821. 

SOOFEES.    See  Sufis. 

SOOLOO,  or  Sill,  the  general  name  of  a  pic- 
turesque chain  of  islands  in  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, known  also  as  the  Sooloo  archipel- 
ago, extending  aV>nt  250  m.  from  S.  W.  to  N. 
£.,  between  Borneo  and  Mindanao,  from  lat. 
4°  40'  to  6°  45'  N.,  and  from  Ion.  119"  to  122°  20' 
E.,  separating  the  Celebes  sea  on  the  south  from 
the  Sooloo  or  Mindoro  sea  on  the  north ;  esti- 
mated area,  1,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  200,000. 
They  lie  outside  the  volcanic  belt  of  the  Indian 
archipelago.  The  entire  number  of  islands  is 
about  160,  most  of  which  are  small  and  unin- 
habited. There  are  three  large  islands :  Tawi, 
near  the  coast  of  Borneo;  Basilan,  close  to  the 
S.  W.  extremity  of  Mindanao;  and  Sooloo, 
about  midway  between  them.  Each  is  about 
40  m.  long  and  from  6  to  20  m.  wide,  richly 
clothed  with  tropical  vegetation,  and  rising 
into  peaks  of  considerable  height,  those  in 
Sooloo  being  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
island  of  Oagayan  Sooloo,  140  m.  N.  W.  of  the 
main  chain,  is  sometimes  included  within  the 
Sooloo  archipelago,  although  it  does  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  it.  Balambangan  island,  further 
west,  near  Maludu  bay  in  Borneo,  is  noted  for 
the  two  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  British 
to  establish  themselves  there.  It  was  ceded 
to  England  in  1768,  but  the  fortifications  were 
destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  in  1776 ;  it  was  re- 
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settled  in  1803,  bat  abandoned  in  1804.  The 
Sooloo  archipelago  lies  within  the  inflnence 
of  the  monsoons.  The  thermometer  ranges 
between  75°  and  87°.  The  chief  productions 
consist  of  teak  and  sandal  wood,  rice,  tortoise 
shell,  pearls,  mother  of  pearl,  fish,  tripang, 
and  edible  birds'  nests.  According  to  Mr.  St. 
John,  this  archipelago  furnishes  probably  a 
greater  number  of  valuable  oyster  beds  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  islands  are 
sabject  to  the  snltan  of  Sooloo,  and  are  gov- 
erned by  numerous  petty  chiefs.  The  forti- 
fied town  of  Sugh  or  Sooloo,  on  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  is  the  capital  and  chief 
port  of  the  group,  and  carries  on  considerable 
trade  with  the  other  islands  and  Manila.  Its 
population  is  about  6,000,  and  that  of  the 
whole  island  is  estimated  at  100,000.  The  in- 
habitants are  Mohammedan  Malays,  and  were 
renowned  for  their  piratical  habits  prior  to 
the  repression  of  piracy  in  these  waters  by  the 
Spanish  in  1851.  They  write  their  language, 
which  appears  to  resemble  the  Philippine 
tongue,  in  the  Arabic  character. 

SOMffiiRU.  or  Dzngaria.    See  TuBasTAN. 

SOOKNA.    See  SimxA. 

800800,  or  Soawi,  the  native  name  of  the 
dolphin  of  the  Ghmges,  a  fresh-water  cetacean 
of  the  genas  platanitta  (F.  Cuv.).  In  this,  the 
only  described  species  (P.  QnTigetiea,  F.  Guv.), 


Sooaoo,  or  Dolphin  of  the  Oangei  (Pktimbta  Oangetica). 

the  body  is  from  20  to  24  ft.  long,  thickest  in 
front  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  tail ;  the 
head  obtuse;  the  jaws  nearly  equal,  almost 
straight,  slender,  compressed  at  the  sides,  ex- 
panded at  the  end,  and  from  8  to  4  ft.  long ; 
the  teeth  are  fjzfj,  conical,  projecting  from 
the  gams,  largest,  nearest  together,  and  most 
curved  in  front,  interlocking  in  the  two  jaws, 
and  laterally  near  together  in  the  lower  jaw ; 
the  symphysis  very  long ;  the  blow-hole  a  lon- 
gitudinal fissure,  an  nnusnal  form;  eyes  very 
small,  shining  black,  deeply  sunk,  and  4  in. 
above  the  angle  of  the  month ;  auditory  fora- 
mina open  but  small ;  the  pectorals  fan-shaped, 
H  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  broad  posteriorly ;  dorsal 
niDch  depressed  and  nearest  the  tail;  oandal 
H  ft.  wide  and  festooned.  The  color  is  shi- 
ning pearly  gray,  with  a  few  lighter  colored 
spots ;  the  fat  under  the  skin  is  highly  prized 
by  the  Hindoos  as  an  external  application  in 
painful  diseases.  It  is  carnivorous,  feeding 
principally  on  fish,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  it 
IS  very  active,  bat  at  other  times  is  rather  slow. 


It  inhabits  the  Ganges  as  far  as  the  head  of 
navigation,  but  is  most  abundant  where  its 
numerous  mouths  open  into  the  sea. 

SOOTHSiTEK.    See  Mantis. 

SOPHIA  (Bulg.  Triaditza),  a  town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on  a  small  afiluent 
of  the  Isker,  810  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Constanti- 
nople; pop.  estimated  from  18,000  to  80,000, 
including  Bulgarians,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Ar- 
menians. It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  road 
to  Belgrade  and  surrounded  by  monntuns. 
The  old  castle  was  fortified  in  1864.  The  prin- 
cipal mosque  ^as  formerly  the  magnificent 
church  of  St.  Sophia.  A  Greek  archbishop 
and  a  Catholic  bishop  reside  here.  S.  of  the 
city  are  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sardica 
or  Ulpia  Sardica,  an  important  town  of  Moesia, 
in  which  a  council  was  held  in  S47.  Sophia 
was  founded  by  Justinian,  and  conquered  by 
the  Bulgarians  in  809  and  by  the  Turks  in  1882. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  the  capital  of  Bulgaria. 

SOPHIA  ALEXETETHA.    See  Peteb  I. 

SOPHIA  DOBOTHEA,  crown  princess  of  Han- 
over, bom  Sept  16, 1666,  died  Nov.  18,  1726. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Duke  George  William 
of  Brunswick,  of  the  LQneburg-Celle  line ;  her 
mother  was  a  French  lady.  In  1676  she  was 
affianced  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
who  died  in  the  same  year.  She  was  married 
in  1682  to  her  cousin,  the  future  George  I.  of 
England,  and  became  the  mother  of  George  II. 
and  of  the  queen  of  Frederick  William  I.  of 
Prussia.  She  lived  unhappily  with  her  hus- 
band, from  whom  she  was  divorced  in  Decem- 
ber, 1694,  after  being  suspected  of  an  intrigue 
with  Count  EOnigsmark.  The  latter  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  night  of  July  1-2  of  that  year 
on  leaving  Sophia's  apartment,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  he  had  been  assassinated  at 
her  father-in-law's  instigation.  She  was  ban- 
ished for  the  rest  of  her  life  to  the  castle  of 
Ahlden,  near  Celle,  whence  her  popular  desig- 
nation as  princess  of  Ahlden. 

SOPmSTB.  See  PmLOSOPHT,  vol.  ziii.,  p. 
487. 

SOPHOCLES,  a  Greek  tragic  poet,  born  in  the 
Attic  village  of  Colonus  in  496  or  495  B.  C, 
died  probably  in  406.  He  was  about  80  years 
younger  than  jiEschylus,  and  15  years  older 
than  Euripides.  Having  gained  the  prize  of  a 
garland  both  in  music  and  gymnastics,  he  was 
selected  for  his  beauty  and  musical  skill  in  his 
16th  year  to  lead,  naked,  anointed,  and  with 
lyre  in  hand,  the  chorus  which  danced  and 
sang  aronnd  the  trophy  in  the  celebration  of 
the  victory  of  Salamis.  In  468  he  first  came 
forward  as  a  competitor  in  a  dramatic  contest, 
having  ^schylus  for  his  rival.  The  represen- 
tation was  at  the  great  Dlonysia,  presided  over 
by  the  first  archon;  the  judges  were  Cimon 
and  his  colleagues  who  had  just  returned  from 
the  conquest  of  Scyros,  bringing  with  them 
the  bones  of  Theseus ;  the  play  presented  by 
Sophocles  was  probably  the  "  Triptolemus," 
celebrating  the  Elensinian  hero  as  a  patriot 
and  civilizer ;  the  public  interest  and  expecta- 
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tion  were  strongly  excited ;  and  the  first  prize, 
which  for  a  whole  generation  had  belonged 
to  JBschjrlns,  was  now  awarded  to  his  youth- 
ful rival.  From  this  time  to  441  he  is  said  to 
have  written  81  plays.  In  440  "Antigone," 
his  earliest  extant  drama,  gained  the  prize,  and 
so  delighted  the  Athenians  that  they  elected 
him  one  of  the  ten  strategi  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Ue  engaged  as  the  colleague  of  Peri- 
cles in  the  Samion  expedition,  but  neither 
achieved  nor  sought  military  reputation.  He 
was  familiar  witii  Herodotus,  and  wrote  a 
poem  in  his  honor.  Buhnken  supposes  that 
it  was  not  the  poet,  but  an  orator  of  the  same 
name,  who  after  the  destruction  of  the  Sicil- 
ian army  in  413  favored  the  oligarchical  move- 
ment and  was  appointed  one  of  the  ten  vp6- 
Po\i7.oi.  Sophocles  refused  repeated  invitations 
to  leave  Athens  and  reside  at  foreign  courts. 
During  the  34  years  following  the  success  of 
"  Antigone  "  ho  produced  81  dramas.  Con- 
tending, besides  .^schylus,  with  Euripides, 
Chcerilus,  Aristias,  Agathon,  and  his  own  son 
lophon,  he  gained  the  first  prize  20  or  24  times, 
and  the  second  in  all  other  cases.  At  an  ad- 
vanced age  he  filled  the  office  of  priest  to  the 
native  hero  Halon.  There  is  no  certain  au- 
thority for  any  of  the  accounts  of  his  death, 
that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape,  that  he  sus- 
tained his  voice  so  long  in  publicly  reading 
the  "  Antigone  "  as  to  lose  his  breath  and  life 
together,  or  that  he  died  of  joy  on  obtaining 
a  dramatic  victory.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
combined  all  the  qualities  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  Greek,  would  make  up  a  perfect 
character;  beauty  and  symmetry  of  person, 
mastery  alike  in  music  and  gymnastics,  spon- 
taneity of  genius  and  faultlessness  of  taste,  con- 
stitutional repose,  a  habit  of  tranquil  medita- 
tion, a  ready  wit,  and  an  amiable  demeanor. — 
Sophocles  is  placed  by  the  universal  consent 
of  ancient  and  modern  critics  at  the  head  of 
the  Greek  drama.  His  tragedies  hold  the  just 
mean  between  the  vague  and  solemn  sublimity 
of  .£schylus  and  the  familiar  scenes  and  rhe- 
torical pathos  of  Euripides,  presenting  the  char- 
acters of  men  worthy  of  sympathy  and  admi- 
ration, while  the  former  delighted  in  religious 
themes  fit  to  inspire  awe,  and  the  latter 
abounds  in  unpoetical  disquisition  and  immoral 
vehemence  of  passion.  He  illustrates  the  age 
of  Pericles,  intervening  between  that  of  the 
heroes  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  and  that  of 
the  sophists.  Of  all  his  dramas  only  seven  have 
been  preserved,  to  which  Mtdler  assigns  the 
following  chronolof^cal  order:  "Antigone," 
"Electra,"  "Trachinian  Women,"  "King  (Edi- 
pns,"  "Ajax,"  "  Philoctetes,"  and  "(Edipns  at 
Colonns."  They  all  belong  to  the  latter  period 
of  his  life  and  reveal  his  art  in  its  full  maturity, 
and  several  of  them  were  esteemed  by  the  an- 
cients among  his  greatest  works.  The  "  CEdi- 
pus  at  Colonus  "  was  first  brought  out  by  his 
grandson  after  his  death.  There  are  also  frag- 
ments and  titles  of  his  lost  plays.  The  editio 
princept  of  Sophocles  is  that  of  Aldus  (1502). 


The  text  of  Tornebus's  edition  (1638)  served  as 
a  basis  for  the  subsequent  editions  of  Henry 
Stephens  (1668),  Canterus  (1679),  and  others, 
until  the  edition  of  Brunck  (2  vols.,  Strasburg, 
1786),  which  is  the  basis  of  all  later  editions. 
Among  the  best  are  those  of  Hermann  (4th 
ed.,  Leipsic,  1851),  Dindorf  (new  ed.,  Leipsic, 
1867),  Tourneur  (Paris,  1873),  Schn«idewin 
(4th  ed.  by  Kauck,  Berlin,  1878),  Campbell 
(Oxford,  1878-'4),  Blaydes  (London,  1873-'4), 
and  White  (Boston,  1874).  The  best  transla- 
tions are :  in  German,  by  Jordan  (Berlin,  1862), 
SchOU  (new  ed.,  Leipsic,  1871),  and  Donner 
(7th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1873) ;  in  French,  by  Fayart 
(Paris,  1849),  Artaud  (6th  ed.,  1862),  and  Per- 
sonneaux  (2d  ed.,  1874);  and  in  English,  by 
Adams  (London,  1729),  Franklin  (1768-'9), 
Potter  (1788),  Dale  (1824),  Buckley  (Bohn's 
"Classical  Library,"  1849),  Plumptre  (1866- 
'71),  Collins  ("Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers,"  London  and  Philadelphia,  1873), 
and  Campbell  (1874). 

SOPBOCIiES,  EnugHbiw  Apogtoldcs,  an  Ameri- 
can scholar,  bom  near  Mt.  Pelion,  in  Thessaly, 
March  8, 1807.  He  studied  in  the  convent  on  Mt. 
Sinai,  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  entered 
Amherst  college  in'1829,  taught  school,  and  was 
tutor  in  Greek  in  Harvard  college  in  1842-'5 
and  1847-'59.  He  was  then  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  Greek  there,  and  in  1860  professor 
of  ancient,  Byzantine,  and  modem  Greek.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Tale  coUege 
in  1887  and  from  Harvard  college  in  1847,  and 
that  of  LL.  D.  from  the  Western  Reserve  col- 
lege in  1863  and  from  Harvard  college  in  1868. 
He  has  published  "  A  Greek  Grammar  "  (Hart- 
ford, 1838;  8d  ed.,  1847);  "First  Lessona  in 
Greek  "(1889);  "  Greek  Exercises  "  (1841 ;  3d 
ed.,  1848);  "A  Romaic  Grammar"  (1842;  2d 
ed.,  Boston,  1857,  and  London,  1866) ;  "  Greek 
Lessons  for  Beginners"  (Hartford,  1848); 
"Catalogue  of  Greek  Verbs"  (1844);  "His- 
tory of  Sie  Greek  Alphabet,  with  Remarks  on 
Greek  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  "  (Cam- 
bridge, 1848;  2d  ed.,  1854);  "A  Glossary  of 
Later  and  Byzantine  Greek"  (4to,  Boston, 
1860,  forming  vol.  vii.,  new  series,  of  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  ") ;  and 
"  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
Periods"  (8vo,  Boston,  1870),  his  chief  work. 

SOPHONISBi.    See  Masinissa. 

SORACTE  (now  Monte  di  SanV  Orette,  and 
sometimes  Monte  di  San  Sihettro),  a  moun- 
tain of  ancient  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Falisci,  visible  from  and  about  26  m.  N.  of 
Rome.  It  rises  in  an  abrupt  mass  to  a  height 
of  about  2,250  ft.  It  was  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  who  had  a  temple  on  its  summit, 
where. the  present  monastery  of  San  Silvestro 
stands. 

SORBONNE,  the  principal  school  of  theology 
in  the  ancient  university  of  Paris.  It  was 
founded  in  1253  by  Robert  de  Sorbonne  or 
Sorbon,  so  called  from  his  birthplace  in  Cham- 
pagne. He  had  been  a  poor  student,  but  be- 
came chaplain  to  Louis  Ia.  iu  1262,  and  found- 
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ed  with  the  king's  aid  a  colle^ate  school 
for  the  gratuitoos  edacation  of  poor  stadents 
in  theology.  He  secured  the  services  of  three 
secniar  professors,  GniJlaume  de  Saint-Amonr, 
Endes  de  Doaai,  and  Laurent  Langlois,  and 
formed  with  them,  and  16  poor  students  under 
his  own  direction,  a  community  which  served 
as  a  model  for  similar  collegiate  schools  in 
the  aniversities  of  France  and  England.  The 
charter  granted  in  1258  by  Louis  IX.  was  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  by  Pope  Clement  lY.  in 
1268.  Before  1253  theological  instruction  was 
given  in  the  bishop's  school  near  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame;  thenceforward  it  was  given 
exclusively  at  the  Sorbonne.  Robert  also 
founded  near  the  college  a  preparatory  semi- 
nary called  "the  little  Sorbonne,"  which  was 
destroyed  in  1635,  when  the  present  church  of 
the  Sorbonne  was  erected  on  its  site.  He  pro- 
vided a  library  of  1,000  volumes,  which  was  in- 
creased by  subsequent  benefactors,  especially 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  members  of  the 
college  (maison  d»  Sorbonne)  were  divided  into 
fellows  (toeii)  and  commoners  (hospitet).  The 
fellows,  composing  the  faculty,  were  all  secu- 
lar priests,  doctors  or  bachelors  in  divinity, 
selected  for  their  eminent  learning,  after  un- 
dergoing the  test  of  a  severe  public  examina- 
tion, a  triple  ballot,  and  teaching  a  course  of 
mental  philosophy.  Besides  the  strict  neces- 
saries of  life  provided  in  the  college,  the  poor- 
est among  them  received  a  trifling  stipend. 
The  commoners  were  required  to  be  bachelors 
in  divinity,  were  chosen  from  among  the  most 
talented  of  their  class  after  the  most  rigorous 
ordeal,  and  were  maintained  by  the  college, 
but  had  no  voice  In  its  government.  The  fel- 
lows were  nominated  for  life,  and  were  oflS- 
cially  designated  "  fellows  or  bachelors  of  the 
house  and  society  of  the  Sorbonne ;"  the  com- 
moners were  styled  "  bachelors  of  the  house 
of  the  Sorbonne,"  and  their  membership  ceased 
on  their  graduating  as  doctors.  The  college 
proj>erty  was  vested  in  the  fellows,  and  all 
business  was  managed  in  their  name.  A  per- 
ft>ct  equality  reigned  among  them ;  the  holding 
of  office  implied  no  superiority  or  power  of 
one  over  another.  No  member  of  a  religious 
order  was  admitted  into  their  body,  and  a  fel- 
lowship was  forfeited  by  entering  such  an  or- 
der. The  exceeding  rigor  exercised  in  the  se- 
lection both  of  feUows  and  of  commoners  was 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  intellectual  culture  among  the  secular  priest- 
hood. But  the  vast  lecture  halls  attached  to 
the  college  were  open  to  all  poor  scholars  in- 
discriminately, and  the  professors  were  pledged 
never  to  refuse  to  teach  any  such,  while  stu- 
dents who  had  means  wore  required  to  pay  the 
usual  university  fees.  From  1253  to  1789  at 
least  six  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  giving  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. The  high  standard  of  excellence  thus 
maintained  by  the  faculty,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  distinguished  scholars  who  went  out 
from  the  Sorbonne  to  fill  the  highest  ecclesias- 


tical and  oivU  offices  in  every  European  conn- 
try,  raised  this  celebrated  school  to  an  unri- 
valled pitch  of  f  ameand  influence  all  through  the 
middle  ages  and  down  almost  to  its  suppression. 
Its  controlling  power  was  felt  in  the  contests 
between  the  university  of  Paris  and  the  mendi- 
cant orders,  Guillaume  de  Saint-Amour  being 
the  chosen  advocate  of  the  former  and  the  un- 
compromising foe  of  the  friars ;  the  Sorbonne 
was  appealed  to  in  the  disputes  between  the 
civil  powers  and  the  papacy,  and  in  the  great 
theological  controversies  and  long  schisms  that 
divided  the  chnrch.  It  opposed  the  claims  of 
ultramontanism,  decided  against  the  divorce 
of  Henry  VIII.  from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  con- 
demned the  doorines  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Baius, 
Jansenius,  and  Quesnel,  sustained  the  Catholio 
league  against  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  declared 
in  1588  that  Henry  III.  had  forfeited  the 
crown.  The  Sorbonne  was  specially  favored 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  rebuilt  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  the  college,  lecture  halls,  and 
church,  besides  enlarging  the  library.  The 
first  works  printed  in  Franco  were  from  the 
presses  of  the  Sorbonne.  These  were  estab- 
tiahed  in  1469  by  Jean  de  la  Pierre,  prior  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  Guillaume  Fichet,  rector  of 
the  university.  In  1470  they  published  Gat- 
parini  Pergametuu  £pittolarum  Liber,  fol- 
lowed by  other  publications  in  Latin,  French, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  The  Sorbonne  was  sup- 
pressed in  1789,  and  at  the  organization  of  the 
modern  university  of  France  by  Napoleon  I. 
its  buildings  became  the  seat  of  the  faculties 
of  science,  letters,  and  theology  of  the  aeadi- 
mie  universitaire ;  but  the  faculty  of  theolo- 
gy is  scarcely  a  shadow  of  its  predecessor. 

SOKEL,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Richeliea 
CO.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Richelieu  river,  at  its  month  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence, 46  m.  below  Montreal;  pop.  in  1861, 
4,778 ;  in  1871,  5,636.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
a  fort  built  by  the  French  in  1665,  and  was 
for  many  years  the  summer  residence  of  the 
governors  of  Canada.  Nearly  all  the  shipping 
plying  between  Quebec  and  Montreal  winters 
here.  Ship  building  is  largely  carried  on.  The 
town  contains  manufactories  of  engines,  mill 
machinery,  stoves,  ploughs,  leather,  bricks,  &c., 
several  saw  and  grist  mills,  two  branch  banks, 
a  tri-weekly  (French)  and  two  weekly  (one 
French)  newspapers,  a  monthly  periodical 
(French),  and  three  or  four  churches. 

80SH/,  Mguta.    See  Aoyss  Sobbl. 

SOBGHDII,  a  genus  of  grasses,  of  the  tribe 
andropoffonea,  and  by  some  authors  included 
in  andropogon.  In  grasses  of  this  genus  the 
flowers  are  in  open  panicles,  the  spikelets  two 
or  throe  together,  the  lateral  ones  sterile,  or 
reduced  to  mere  pedicels,  the  central  or  ter- 
minal one  fertile;  the  Ltems  not  hollow,  as 
in -most  grasses.  A  single  species,  i^.  nutan$y 
known  as  Indian  grass  and  wood  grass,  having 
a  stalk  3  to  5  ft.  high,  and  a  panicle  of  shining 
russet-brown  flowers,  is  common  throughout 
most  of  the  states.    The  name  sorghum  is  in 
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common  nse  for  a  sngar-prodacing  grass  which 
is  a  variety  of  S.  vulgare.  Sagar  cane,  »ae- 
ekarum  offioinarum,  is  a  grass  closely  related 
to  lorghum,  and  neither  plant  is  known  in  the 
wild  state.  The  common  sorghum,  8.  vulgare, 
is  a  poorly  defined  species,  and  presents  varie- 
ties so  marked  that,  did  not  intermediate  forms 
connect  them,  it  would  he  difficult  to  regard 
them  as  belonging  to  the  same  species.  One 
form,  known  as  Indian  millet,  and  in  the  East 
as  durra,  is  cultivated  in  southern  Europe,  and 
in  Asia  Minor,  India,  and  other  parts  of  the 
East,  where  it  takes  the  place  of  the  cereals  of 
northern  climates ;  the  abundant  round,  hard 
seeds  afford  a  very  white  flour,  which  makes 
good  bread ;  the  seeds  are  also  used  for  feeding 
domestic  animals.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is 
cultivated  as  food  for  laborers  under  the  name 
of  Guinea  com,  but  the  grass  called  by  that 
name.in  our  southern  states  belongs  to  a  differ- 
ent species.  The  Indian  millet  is  sometimes 
cultivated  in  this  country  as  food  for  poultry ; 
half  a  century  ago  it  was  introduced  as  chocolate 
corn,  its  seeds  being  roasted  and  used  as  a  gnb- 
stitnte  for  coffee ;  and  the  seeds  are  sometimes 
offered  by  speculators  as  Egyptian  wheat,  or 
with  some  other  attractive  name,  at  high  prices. 
Another  variety,  with  long  straight  branches 
to  the  panicle  and  small  seeds,  is  the  broom 
com.  The  variety  generally  kilown  as  sor- 
ghum (also  called  sorgho  and  Chinese  sugar 
cane)  is  S.  tulgare,  var.  taceharatum,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  very  sweet  juice ;  this  has 
been  in  cultivation  in  China,  and  especially  in 
Africa,  from  very  early  times ;  in  Africa,  where 
it  is  called  imphee,  tiiere  are  numerous  sub- 
varieties  known  to  the  natives  by  such  names 
as  vim-bu-ehu-a-pa,  nee-a-tct-na,  oom-iee-a-na, 
&c.,  differing  in  size,  productiveness,  and  shape 
of  seed  cluster,  much  as  do  our  varieties  of 
maize.  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
sorghum  into  Europe  as  early  as  1786,  by  Prof. 
Arduino  of  Florence,  but  it  did  not  receive 
much  attention  until  1861,  when  Count  de 
Montigny,  French  consul  at  Shanghai,  sent 
seeds  to  Paris ;  it  is  said  that  only  one  seed 
out  of  this  lot  germinated,  and  the  product  of 
this  supplied  all  the  seed  sown  at  ^rst  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  In  1856  some  of  this  seed 
was  obtained  from  France  by  the  United  States 
patent  office,  and  distributed ;  but  a  much 
greater  dissemination  was  made  by  Mr.  Orange 
Judd  of  New  York,  who  imported  a  large  quan- 
tity and  distributed  25,000  packets  to  the  sub- 
scribers to  his  paper,  the  "American  Agricul- 
turist," in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  1867 
Mr.  Leonard  Wray,  an  Englishman,  arrived  in 
New  York  with  the  seeds  of  several  varieties 
of  Jmphee  from  the  south  of  Africa,  some  of 
which  are  named  above ;  they  were  tested  by 
several  persons,  especially  in  the  southern 
states,  and  were  found  to  be  a  promiscuous  and 
carelessly  collected  lot,  which  at  once  brought 
ail  kinds  of  imphee  into  disrepute;  and  though 
one  or  two  selections  from  these  varieties 
have  been  cultivated,  the  main  crop  is  of  the 


Chinese  variety.  The  plant  grows  from  8  to 
18  ft.  high,  and  before  the  seed  cluster  shows 
has  much  the  appearance  of  maize.  In  some 
varieties  the  branches  of  the  panicle  are  long, 
slender,  and  spreading,  in  others  short  and 
erect,  and  in  some  long  and  drooping  to  one 
side ;  the  color  of  the  seed  varies  from  white, 
through  shades  of  brown,  to  nearly  black  ;  in 
the  true  Chinese  the  panicle  is  pyramidal,  with 
long,  not  crowded  branches,  and  the  clear 
brown  seeds  enclosed  in  a  shining  black  hull. 
It  will  grow  wherever  Indian  corn  can  be  cul- 
tivated, but  it  does  not  usually  ripen  its  seeds 


Chinese  Sugar  Cane  (Sorgbum  vnlgire,  T*r.  sacduntiun). 

north  of  lat.  41° ;  it  does  best  on  a  light  warm 
soil,  which  should  be  well  fertilized,  but  not 
with  coarse  manures :  it  is  sown  in  drills  or  in 
hills  the  same  as  corn,  and  the  crop  should  be 
kept  clean  in  the  same  manner;  the  plants 
when  they  first  come  up  are  small,  and  may 
be  mistaken  for  some  worthless  grass.  The 
stalks  are  cut  up  at  the  ground  before  bard 
frosts,  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  the  use  of  a 
fork  or  machine  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
taken  to  the  mill,  or  stored  until  they  can  be 
pressed.  Its  sugar,  at  least  soon  after  pressing, 
IS  almost  wholly  a  form  of  glucose,  and  the 
yield  of  cane  sugar,  at  least  in  the  plant  as 
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grown  in  this  country,  is  much  too  small  to 
make  its  extraction  profitable;  and  the  plant 
is  now  cultivated  for  the  sirup  or  molasses. 
TVell  ripened  canes  yield  about  one  half  their 
weight  in  juice,  of  which  from  6  to  10  gaUons, 
according  to  the  soil  and  climate,  will  make 
one  gallon  of  sirup ;  the  yield  of  sirup  aver- 
ages from  160  to  175  gallons  to  the  acre,  though 
in  exceptional  cases  the  returns  are  much 
larger.  The  sirup  varies,  according  to  the 
care  and  skill  given  to  its  manufacture,  from 
a  dark  greenish  brown  color  with  a  repulsive 
grassy  flavor,  to  a  fine  amber-colored,  honey- 
Uke  fluid,  which,  having  no  characteristic  fla- 
yer, is  preferred  by  many  to  any  other  sirup. 
The  evaporators  now  in  use  allow  the  juice 
to  be  cojicentrated  without  undue  exposure 
to  heat,  while  the  scnm  is  readily  removed; 
lime  is  used  in  correcting  the  acidity  of  the 
juice,  which  for  the  finest  product  is  filtered 
through  animal  charcoal.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  sorghum  molasses  in  the  United  States 
was  6,749,123  gallons  in  1860,  and  16,050,- 
089  in  1870.  Of  the  latter  amount  Indiana 
produced  2,026,212  gallons,  Ohio  2,023,427, 
Illinois  1,960,473,  Kentucky  1,740,453,  Mis- 
souri 1,730,171,  Tennessee  1,254,701,  and  Iowa 
1,218,635.  As  fodder  it  is  not  always  relished 
by  cattle,  and  it  is  now  regarded  as  less  valu- 
able than  maize.  The  seeds  are  fed  to  poul- 
try, cattle,  and  hogs,  and  bread  has  been  made 
from  the  flour.  The  begasse,  or  refuse  from 
the  press,  ha9  been  used  to  make  the  coarser 
kinds  of  wrapping  paper ;  the  scum  and  wash- 
ings of  the  evaporators  are  converted  into 
vinegar.  In  France  sorghum  has  been  culti- 
vated as  a  source  of  alcohol. 

80Ui>  LAN.  province  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Castile,  bordering  on  Burgos,  LogroOo,  Sara- 
gossa,  Guadalajara,  and  Segovia;  area,  8,836 
80.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870  (estimated),  158,699. 
Mountains  border  three  sides,  and  the  surface 
is  broken.  The  Douro  rises  near  the  N.  boun- 
dary, and  flows  first  mainly  S.  and  then  W. 
into  the  province  of  Bnrgos.  There  are  large 
forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  beech.  The  roads  are 
mere  tracks,  only  practicable  for  mules.  II. 
A  city,  capital  of  the  province,  on  an  irregular 
eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro,  113 
m.  N.  £.  of  Madrid ;  pop.  about  5,500.  It  is 
surrounded  by  old  walls.  The  site  of  ancient 
Numantia  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  few 
miles  N.  of  Soria,  but  iio  positive  traces  of  it 
remain. 

SIMUtHi,  the  plant  rumex  acetoia,  a  native 
of  Enrope,  Asia,  and  arctic  America,  which 
has  long  been  in  cultivation.  The  genus  ru- 
mex  (the  ancient  Latin  name)  belongs  to  the 
polygonaeea  or  buckwheat  family,  and  consists 
of  more  than  100  species,  several  of  which, 
either  indigenous  or  introduced,  are  found  all 
over  this  country  and  are  popularly  known 
as  docks.  Sorrel  is  a  perennial,  with  a  tuft 
of  radical  leaves  which  are  4  in.  or  more 
long,  and  arrow-shaped  at  the  base ;  its  flower 
stalks  are  2  ft.  or  more  high,  bearing  leafless 


panicles  of  nnisesna],  dicecions,  or  sometimes 
moncedons  flowers,  which  are  apetalous,  small, 
and  greenish,  often  turning  red;  the  calyx 
deeply  six-cleft,  the  three  inner  segments  en- 


Soml  (Bamez  *o«tou)— the  Twrlety  colled  "BeUeTWe." 

larging  in  fruit,  orbicular,  and  somewhat  petal- 
like, enclosing  the  triangular  nut.  The  leav^ 
are  pleasantly  sour,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  acid  oxiJate  of  potash.  In  France  half  a 
dozen  varieties  of  this  are  cultivated,  of  which 
the  BellevUle  is  the  most  popular.  Though 
sorrel  is  rarely  eaten  by  the  English,  die 
French  regard  it  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  It  is  used  in  salads  and  in  soups,  but- 
more  commonly  it  is  dressed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  spinach;  if  too  strongly  acid  when 
pure  to  suit  the  taste,  it  is  mixed  with  spin- 
ach or  patience  dock.  While  it  is  compara- 
tively little  known  in  this  country,  its  use  is 
increasing,  and  it  is  now  quite  regularly  found 
in  the  markets. — Sheep  sorrel  belongs  to  the 


Sboep  Sorrel  (Bamez  icetoeella). 

same  genus,  and  is  E.  aeetotella,  introduced 
from  Europe,  and  one  of  the  well  known  weeds 
of  agriculture;  it  grows  from  a  few  inches 
to  a  foot  or  more  mgh ;  the  lower  leaves  are 
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halberd-shaped;  its.  dioecions  flowers  in  slen- 
der panicles,  the  fertile  ones  turning  reddish. 
The  herbage  of  this  is  also  sour,  and  where  it 
is  abundant  and  lozuriant  is  sometimes  used 
by  Europeans  as  a  substitnte  for  the  garden 
sorrel ;  children  often  eat  the  pleasantly  sonr 
leaves.  In  some  countries  the  juice  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  the  preceding,  is  used  to  curdle 
milk.  As  a  weed  the  plant  is  most  abundant 
upon  worn-out  soils.  Wood  sorrel  is  described 
nnder  Oxalis.    (See  also  Tbeb  Sobbkl.) 

80RBEKTO  (anc.  Surrentum),  a  city  of  S.  It- 
aly, in  the  province,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  gulf, 
and  16  m.  S.  £.  of  the  city  of  Naples ;  pop. 
about  4,800,  besides  many  strangers  attracted 
by  the  climate  and  the  picturesque  situation. 
Deep  ravines  around  the  city  are  excavated  in 
the  volcanic  tufa.  In  the  vicinity  are  sea  baths, 
curions  grottoes,  and  relics  of  antiquity,  the 
principal  of  which  is  a  reservoir  still  used. 
Sorrento  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has 
a  fine  cathedral.  The  house  in  which  Tasso 
was  born,  on  the  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  is 
now  a  favorite  hotel.  Celebrated  inlaid  wood- 
work and  silk  and  other  goods  are  made  here. 
-r-Under  the  Romans  Surrentum  was  chiefly 
known  as  a  fashionable  resort,  and  for  its  pot- 
tery and  medicinal  wines.  In  A.  D.  T9  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  caused  great  damage  to  it.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  had  considerable  commerce. 
The  geology  of  Sorrento  has  been  described 
by  Puggaard  (Copenhagen  and  I^eipsic,  1858). 

SOTHHUr,  Edward  Askew,  an  American  actor, 
born  in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  April  1,  1880.  He 
first  appeared  on  the  stage  in  the  United  States 
as  Dr.  Pangloss  at  the  Boston  National  theatre, 
in  September,  1852.  He  was  a  stock  actor  in 
Barnum's  museum,  New  York,  till  1864,  when 
he  joined  Wallack's  company.  For  years  he 
was  known  as  Douglas  Stewart,  and  it  was  not 
till  1858  that  he  used  his  own  name.  On  Oct. 
18, 1858,  in  Tom  Taylor's  comedy  "  Our  Amer- 
ican Cousin,"  the  character  of  Lord  Dundreary 
was  assigned  to  Sothem.  The  part  as  origi- 
nally written  consisted  of  a  few  lines,  and  was 
assumed  by  Sothern  under  protest;  but  his 
lisp,  drawl,  peculiar  skip,  and  many  absurdities 
were  very  successful,  and  the  part  being  en- 
larged, the  play  ran  for  140  consecutive  nights. 
On  Nov.  11,  1861,  he  appeared  as  Lord  Dun- 
dreary at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  London,  and 
repeated  the  part  496  consecutive  nights.  He 
returned  to  die  United  States,  and  for  many 
months  performed  Dundreary  in  the  leading 
cities.  On  Oct.  10, 1874,  he  reappeared  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  during  a  short  engagement 
presented  the  part  of  "  Brother  Sam,"  written 
for  him  by  John  Oxenford.  He  returned  to 
New  York  for  the  season  of  1874-'5,  playing 
Dundreary  and  Garrick  in  "Wallack's  theatre. 

SOTO.    See  De  Soto. 

SOTWHX,  KatbuieL    See  Southwell. 

SOOBISE.  L  Be^iaBlii  de  K«luii,  seigneur  de,  a 
French  soldier,  bom  in  La  Rochelle  in  1583, 
died  in  London,  Oct.  9,  1642.  He  was  a  son 
of  Ren6  U.  de  Rohan  by  Catharine  Parthenay, 


the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Soubise,  and  the 
brother  of  Henri  de  Rohan  (1579-1688),  the 
celebrated  Huguenot  leader.  After  serving  in 
Holland  under  Maurice  of  Nassau  he  was  ap- 

Eointed  in  1621,  by  the  Protestant  assembly  at 
A  Rochelle,  commander  of  Poitou,  Brittany, 
and  Anjon.  When  the  other  chiefs  had  laid 
down  their  arms,  he  boldly  but  unsuccessfully 
defended  St.  Jean  d'Ang^ly ;  and  his  attempts 
to  renew  the  war  during  the  winter  of  1622, 
end  his  mission  to  England  to  obtain  help  from 
James  I.,  were  equally  abortive.  In  1625,  af- 
ter taking  a  royal  squadron  and  keeping  at  bay 
for  several  weeks  the  united  French  and  Dutch 
fleets,  he  was  defeated  by  Duke  Henry  II.  of 
Montmorency  and  driven  from  the  islands  of 
R6  and  016ron  (Sept.  15),  which  he  had  occu- 
pied for  some  time.  Having  secured  through 
the  medium  of  Charles  II.  the  hollow  peace  of 
April  6,  1626,  he  joined  in  1627  the  English  in 
the  fruitless  attempt  to  relieve  La  Rochelle,  and 
some  time  after  the  surrender  of  that  strong- 
hold he  went  to  England,  although  permitted 
to  remain  in  France.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster abbey.  IL  Cbarlcs  de  Btriun,  prince  de, 
a  French  soldier,  a  descendant  of  tno  prece- 
ding, born  in  Paris,  July  16,  1716,  died  there, 
July  4,  1787.  He  was  notorious  for  his  dis- 
sipation, and  was  a  favorite  of  Louis  XV.  and 
his  adjutant  in  Flanders,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  in  1748.  In  1751  his  gover- 
norship was  extended  over  Hainaut.  Through 
the  influence  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  he  be- 
came in  1758  allied  to  the  royal  family  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  prince  de  Con- 
d£,  who  obtained  for  him  a  high  command 
in  the  army  of  the  Rhine  (1756).  He  was  sur- 
prised and  routed  at  Gotha  with  8,000  men  by 
Seydlitzwith  1,500  troops,  and  soon  afterward 
he  was  ignominiously  defeated  by  Frederick 
the  Great  at  Rossbach  (Nov.  5,  1757),  where 
he  commanded  the  united  French  and  allied 
armies.  Nevertheless  he  was  appointed  to 
other  high  commands  and  oflices,  and  after  va- 
ried successes  and  quarrels  with  fellow  com- 
manders, especially  with  the  duke  de  Broglie, 
over  whom  he  triumphed  through  his  influ- 
ence at  court,  his  career  in  the  army  ended  dis- 
astrously with  his  loss  of  Cassel,  Nov.  1,  1761. 
SOULAKGES,  a  W.  county  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  above 
Montreal ;  area,  137  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  10,- 
808,  of  whom  9,724  were  of  French  and  732 
of  Scotch  origin.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway.    Capital,  C6teau  Landing. 

SOCLE,  Joshia,  an  American  clergyman,  born 
in  Bristol,  Me.,  Aug,  1,  1781,  died  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  March  6, 1867.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1798,  joined  the  Methodist  con- 
ference in  1799,  was  ordained  in  1802,  and 
in  1804  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Maine 
district,  which  embraced  13  circuits  and  one 
station.  In  1808,  at  the  general  conference  in 
Baltimore,  he  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  delegated 
general  conference  which  now  appears  in  the 
"Discipline."     After  presiding  over  various 
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other  districts  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  he 
was  elected  in  1816  book  agent  and  editor  of 
the  "Methodist  Magazine."  In  1820  he  was 
stationed  in  the  city  of  New  York;  in  1821 
he  was  preacher  in  charge  of  the  station  in 
that  city,  and  in  1822-'8  of  the  Baltimore  city 
station.  In  1824  he  was  elected  bishop.  He 
was  delegate  from  the  general  conference  to 
the  British  Wesleyan  Methodist  conference  in 
1842 -.and  afterward  he  travelled  extensively 
in  the  British  islands  and  in  France.  On  the 
division  of  the  church,  Bishop  Soule  adhered 
to  the  southern  portion,  and  removed  from 
Lebanon,  O.,  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  In  1858-'4 
he  made  an  episcopal  tour  in  Oalifornia. 

flODL^  Flem,  an  American  statesman,  bom 
in  Castillon,  France,  in  1801,  died  in  New  Or- 
leans, March  16, 1870.  He  studied  in  the  Jesu- 
its' college  at  Toulouse,  was  implicated  in  a 
plot  against  the  Bourbons,  fled  to  a  village  in 
Kavarre,  and  became  a  shepherd.  He  was 
afterward  an  advocate  in  Paris,  and  for  an  at- 
tack upon  the  ministry  in  the  Nain  newspaper 
he  was  fined  10,000  francs  and  sentenced  to 
prison.  He  escaped  to  England,  and  in  1825 
emigrated  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  rose  to 
eminence  at  the  bar.  In  1847  he  was  elected 
United  States  senator  from  Louisiana  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  and  in  1849  was  reelected  for  a  full 
term.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
Spain,  where  he  fought  a  duel  with  M.  Turgot, 
the  French  ambassador,  and  wounded  him. 
Ue  participated  in  the  Ostend  conference  in 
1854  (see  Buchanan,  James),  and  came  home 
in  1855.  In  1861  he  visited  Europe  as  diplo- 
matic agent  of  the  confederate  government, 
and  in  1862  was  arrested  in  New  Orleans  by 
Gen.  Butler,  and  imprisoned,  hut  was  released 
on  condition  of  leaving  the  country.  He  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans  shortly  before  his  death. 

SOIXit,  MeUUor  Frederic,  a  French  novelist, 
bom  at  Foix,  Dec.  23,  1800,  died  at  Bi6vre, 
near  Paris,  Sept.  23,  1847.  He  was  expelled 
from  the  law  school  in  Paris  on  account  of  his 
radicalism,  and  after  pubhshingin  1624Amourt 
Jranfait,  an  unsuccessful  volume  of  poems,  he 
supported  himself  as  the  foreman  of  an  uphol- 
sterer till  1828,  when  his  drama  Romeo  et  Ju- 
liette proved  successful  at  the  Od6on.  Most  of 
his  subsequent  pieces  failed,  excepting  Clotilde 
in  1882.  He  achieved  greater  celebrity  as  a 
novelist,  especially  by  IHane  et  Louise  (1836), 
which  he  dramatized  under  several  titles.  He 
published  more  than  160  volumes  of  novels,  in- 
cluding Le  maitre  cTeeole  (1839),  Si  jeunette 
tatait,  *i  vieilleae  pouvait  (1842),  and  his  Me- 
moiree  du  diable  (1844),  which  had  a  prodi- 
^ous  circnlation.  His  monument  in  Pere  La- 
chaise  was  unveiled  Feb.  20,  1875. 

SOCLOCQIIE,  Fantii,  a  Hay  tian  emperor  under 
the  title  of  Faustin  I.,  bom  in  the  district  of 
Petit  Groave,  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Hay  ti, 
about  1786,  died  there  in  July,  1867.  He  was 
bom  a  slave,  but  became  free  by  the  decree 
of  1790,  took  part  in  the  negro  insurrection 
against  the  French  in  1803,  served  as  captain 


under  President  Boyer  in  1820,  as  colonel  un- 
der H6rard  in  1844,  as  brigadier  general  under 
Gnerrier  in  1846,  and  was  commander  of  a 
division  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Bich6  in 
Febmary,  1847.  While  the  generals  Souflfran 
and  Paul  were  disputing  and  plotting  for  the 
succession,  the  senate  unexpectedly  elected  Sou- 
louqne  to  the  presidency,  March  1,  1847.  He 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  mulattoes,  hut, 
jealous  of  their  power,  he  began  to  attach  the 
blacks  to  his  interest,  and  to  pursue  a  system 
of  terror  toward  the  citizens,  whom  he  deci- 
mated in  1848  by  confiscations,  proscriptions, 
and  executions.  Like  his  predecessors  he  vain- 
ly sought  to  subjugate  the  republic  of  Do- 
minica. In  1849  he  caused  the  restoration  of 
monarchy,  ostensibly  by  the  wiU  of  the  people 
and  the  action  of  the  chambers,  was  almost 
unanimously  chosen  emperor  (Aug.  26),  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Fanstin  I.,  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  numerous  court,  founded  a  military 
and  civil  order  and  an  order  of  nobility,  and 
issued  a  constitution,  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  at  any  juncture  to  rule  as  he  pleased.  He 
was  crowned  in  1850,  and  a  second  time,  with 
greater  pomp,  on  April  18,  1852.  In  1856  he 
repeated  his  attempt  to  conquer  the  neighbor- 
ing republic,  and  took  the  field  with  a  consid- 
erable army,  but  was  so  completely  defeated 
by  a  few  hundred  Dominicans  under  Santana 
that  he  barely  escaped  capture,  and  his  trea- 
sure and  throne  fell  into  thp  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. A  campaign  in  the  following  year  also 
terminated  in  his  defeat.  A  commercial  crisis 
in  1858  increased  the  general  discontent,  and 
Gen.  Geffrard  led  a  revolt,  and  was  recognized 
as  president  of  the  republic  of  Hayti.  Son- 
louque  was,  however,  allowed  to  depart  (Jan. 
16,  1869)  with  his  wife  and  child  for  Jamaica. 
After  the  fall  of  GeSrard  in  1867,  ho  returned 
to  Hayti. 

SOULT,  NlMlas  Jean  de  Dien,  duke  of  Dalmatia, 
a  French  soldier,  bom  at  St.  Amans-la-Bastide, 
Guienne,  March  29,  1769,  died  there,  Nov.  26, 
1851.  He  enlisted  in  1785,  became  a  captain 
in  1793,  and  reached  in  one  year  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  after  the  battle  of  Fleurus 
(June  26, 1794).  In  1799  he  was  made  general 
of  division  by  Mass^na,  with  whom  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Zilrich,  Sept. 
25,  which  saved  France  from  invasion,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Genoa,  during  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  captured  by  the  Austrians,  May  15, 
1800,  but  was  speedily  exchanged,  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  In  1804  Napoleon  made 
him  a  marshal.  In  1806  he  increased  his  repu- 
tation at  the  head  of  the  fourth  corps  in  Ger- 
many, especially  at  Austerlitz,  Dec.  2,  where 
Napoleon  declared  him  to  be  the  first  strate- 
gist of  Europe.  In  1806-'7  he  won  additional 
fame  in  the  campaign  against  Prussia,  and  final- 
ly occupied  Konigsberg  (June  16,  1807),  and 
after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  he  was  made  governor 
of  Berlin  and  duke  of  Dalmatia.  Next  appoint- 
ed commander  of  the  second  corps  in  Spain,  he 
nearly  annihilated  the  Spanish  army  at  Burgos, 
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Not.  10, 1808,  took  from  the  English  Conmna 
(where  he  had  been  at  first  defeated)  and  Fer- 
rol,  and  occupied  Oporto  and  the  northern  part 
of  Portugal,  whence  he  was  expelled  by  Wel- 
lington. After  his  retreat  to  Spain  he  gained 
several  adrantages,  and  on  March  11,  1811,  he 
obtained  possession  of  Badajoz  through  the 
treachery  of  the  Spanish  commander ;  but  he 
was  defeated  by  Beresford  at  Albnera,  May 
16,  and  Wellington  carried  Badi^oz  by  assault 
with  fearful  loss  on  the  night  of  April  6,  1812. 
Disapproving  of  King  Joseph's  proceedings, 
Sonlt  asked  to  be  relieved;  bnt  soon  after 
reaching  France  Napoleon  ordered  him  to  as- 
sume the  chief  command  of  the  army  in  Spain, 
and  retrieve  Joseph's  crushing  defeat  at  Vito- 
ria,  June  21,  1818.  Bnt  despite  his  wonderful 
efforts,  after  various  engagements  in  the  moan- 
tain  passes  with  the  main  body  of  the  allies,  he 
was  cut  off  from  Bayonne  by  Wellington,  de- 
feated at  Orthez,  Feb.  27,  1814,  and  forced 
back  to  Toulouse,  which  was  taken  by  Wel- 
lington, April  10.  Soult  offered  a  heroic  re- 
sistance, and  consented  only  to  an  honorable 
capitulation  after  the  full  confirmation  of  Na- 
poleon's first  abdication,  and  led  bis  troops  safe- 
ly out  of  the  city.  His  conduct  during  this 
memorable  campaign  received  the  warm  com- 
mendation of  Napier,  the  English  historian 
of  the  peninsular  war;  and  when  26  years 
later  Soult  officially  attended  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria,  be  was  most  cordially  teceived 
by  Wellington  and  his  other  former  adversa- 
ries. Under  the  first  restoration  he  was  for  a 
short  time  minister  of  war ;  but  as  he  rejoined 
Napoleon  on  his  retnm  from  Elba,  and  served 
as  major  general  at  Waterloo,  he  was  banished 
from  1816  to  1819.  In  1820  he  was  reinstated 
as  a  marshal  and  received  a  pension  of  200,000 
francs,  and  in  1827  he  became  a  peer.  Under 
Louis  Philippe  he  was  minister  of  war  in  1830- 
'81,  prime  minister  in  1882-4,  and  again  (with 
the  portfolio  ot  foreign  affairs  in  1839-'40,  and 
of  war  in  1840-'45)  from  1889  till  1847,  when 
the  extraordinary  title  of  marshal-general  was 
given  to  him  on  his  retirement.  He  left  me- 
moirs, of  which  only  the  first  part  was  pub- 
lished (3  vols.,  1854)  by  his  son  NapoMon  Hec- 
tor, who  died  in  1867. 

SOUND,  the  sensation  peculiar  to  the  organ 
of  hearing.  This  sensation  is  the  final  effect 
of  a  closely  connected  series  of  mechanical 
actions,  which  have  their  origin  in  some  rapid- 
ly vibrating  body,  whence  they  are  propagated 
progressively  through  the  air  to  the  membrane 
of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  and  thence,  through  a 
series  of  small  articulated  bones,  into  the  in- 
ner cavity.  This  cavity,  tunnelled  in  the  hard 
petrous  bone,  is  filled  with  liquid  and  contains 
the  delicate  terminal  fibrils  of  the  auditory 
nerve.  Each  of  these  fibrils  appears  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  centre  of  a  delicate  rod  or  chord. 
These  chords  are  stretched,  and  being  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  and  diameters  are  generally  sap- 
posed  to  be  toned  to  sonnds  extending  through 
a  range  ot  several  octaves.    By  the  sympa- 


thetic vibrations  of  these  tuned  bodies  they 
shake  their  attached  nerve  fibrils  and  thus  give 
rise  to  sensations  peculiar  to  sounds  of  varions 
pitch.  From  the  foregoing  we  see  that  the 
subject  of  sound  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
parts.  In  the  first  division  we  shall  consider 
the  manner  of  production  of  sound,  and  the 
nature  of  those  vibrations  which  cause  sono- 
rous sensations.  In  the  second  part  we  shall 
explain  the  manner  in  which  these  vibrations 
are  propagated  through  the  elastic  medium 
existing  between  the  vibrating  body  and  the 
ear.  In  the  third  part  we  shall  consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  ear  perceives  a  simple 
sound  and  analyzes  a  composite  sound  into  its 
elementary  sonorous  sensations. — At  the  place 
of  origin  of  every  sound  there  is  always  some 
solid,  liqaid,  or  gaseous  body  in  a  state  of  rapid 
vibration.  This  vibrating  body  imparts  its 
motions  to  any  elastic  medium  with  which  it 
may  be  in  contact,  and  the  >'ibrations  thug 
given  to  the  contiguous  medium  are  propa- 
gated in  all  directions.  The  contiguous  elastic 
medium  may  be  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas. 
Proofs  of  the  above  statements  are  readily 
afforded  by  the  following  simple  experiments. 
A  sounding  tuning  fork  is  drawn  over  a  piece 
of  smoked  glass,  so  that  the  point  of  a  piece 
of  foil,  attached  to  one  of  its  prongs,  may  just 
touch  the  glass.  After  this  experiment  we 
observe  that  the  point  attached  to  the  fork  has 
laid  bare  the  glass  in  a  sinuous  line,  as  seen  in 
fig.  1,  thus  showing  that  when  the  fork  causes 


Fio.  1. 

a  sound  its  prongs  are  swinging  to  and  fro  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  length.  That  a 
liqaid  may  be  the  vibrating  body  at  the  source 
of  the  sound,  is  shown  by  placing  a  "  siren  " 
under  water  and  forcing  through  it  a  current 
of  water.  If  we  take  an  organ  pipe  with  glass 
sides  and  sprinkle  in  its  interior  a  small  portion 
of  precipitated  silica,  we  shall,  on  sounding  the 
pipe,  observe  this  very  li^ht  powder  rise  in  thin 
dedicate  vertical  plates  m  certain  portions  of 
the  pipe,  while  in  intermediate  places  the  silica 
remains  at  rest.  Neither  the  tone  of  the  pipe 
nor  the  positions  of  the  plates  of  silica  are 
altered  in  the  least  by  pressure  on  the  walls  of 
the  pipe;  thus  showing  that  the  real  vibrating 
body  in  an  organ  pipe  is  its  contained  colunm 
of  air.  It  now  remains  to  sliow  that  the  me- 
dium through  which  the  sonorous  vibrations 
are  propagated  outward  from  the  vibrating 
body  may  be  either  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  experiments  in 
acoustics  was  invented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone,  and  shows  that  sounds,  even  the  most 
complex,  may  be  transmitted  through  solids 
as  readily  as  through  the  air.    In  the  lower 
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room  of  a  house,  or  in  a  tightly  closed  box 
lined  with  felt,  ha  placed  a  musical  box.  On 
the  top  of  the  musical  box  rests  the  end  of  a 
long  light  wooden  rod  which  reaches  to  one  of 
the  rooms  above.  The  rod  is  insulated  from 
the  floor  of  the  rooms  by  India  mbber.  No 
soand  is  perceived  in  the  upper  room  until  we 
place  on  the  top  of  the  rod  a  violin,  a  guitar, 
or  aaj  instrument  with  a  sounding  board,  when 
the  sounds  of  the  musical  box  fill  the  upper 
room  and  appear  to  emanate  from  the  musical 
instrument  on  the  rod.  That  a  liquid  may  be 
the  medium  for  the  transmission  of  sonorous 
vibrations  is  readily  proved  by  placing  on  a 
resonant  box  a  long  cylindrical  vessel  filled 
with  water,  and  then  bringing  in  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  water  a  msk  of  wood  at- 
tached to  the  foot  of  a  vibrating  toning  fork. 
The  vibrations  of  this  instrument  are  sent 
through  the  water,  and  reaching  the  top  of 
the  resonant  box  throw  the  latter  into  vibra- 
tions of  the  same  period  as  those  of  the  fork. 
That  the  air,  a  gaseous  body,  vibrates  while  it 
is  transmitting  sonorous  pulses,  can  be  shown 
by  placing  in  the  path  of  these  vibrations  a 
delicate  membrane  strewn  with  a  light  dry 
powder.  The  powder  dances  on  the  mem- 
brane while  the  sound  is  perceived.  The  vi- 
brations of  the  air  can  dso  be  detected  by 
means  of  the  so-called  "  sensitive  flames," 
which  are  formed  of  jets  of  gas,  issuing  from 
cylindrical  orifices  under  such  great  pressure 
that  they  are  just  on  the  point  of  flaring,  or 
roaring.'  These  flames  are  so  sensitive  to  aerial 
vibrations  that  the  slightest  sound,  if  of  the 
proper  pitch,  will  cause  them  suddenly  to  con- 
tract gready  in  their  lengths,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  forth  roaring  sounds.  These 
flames  are  generally  most  sensitive  to  acute 
sounds,  such  as  a  hiss  or  the  jingling  of  a 
bunch  of  keys.  (See  PYBOPnom.)-— An  anal- 
ysis of  sonorous  sensations  reduces  them  to 
three  kinds:  pitch,  intensity,  and  timbre.  1. 
Pitch  and  the  Determination  of  the  Number 
of  Vibration*  of  a  Sounding  Body.  Pitch  is 
that  quality  of  sound  by  which  we  distinguish 
the  position  of  sounds  in  the  musical  scale. 
One  sound  is  thus  said  to  be  higher  or  lower 
than  another.  Pitch  depends  on  the  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  second  which  enter  the  ear. 
The  pitch  rises  with  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations.  In  England,  Germany,  and 
America  a  vibration  is  understood  to  be  a  mo- 
tion to  and  fro,  while  in  France  it  is  a  motion 
to  or  fro.  The  sonnd  having  the  lowest  pitch  is 
eaosed  by  40  vibrations  in  a  second ;  a  smaller 
number  of  vibrations  than  this  does  not  cause 
a  continuous  sonorous  sensation.  The  highest 
audible  sound  is  caused  by  about  40,000  vibra- 
tions in  a  second;  vibrations  of  greater  fre- 
quency than  this  are  not  genendly  audible, 
tiioiv^  the  Hmit  of  audibility  of  the  highest 
WMds  is  different  for  different  persons.  Thus 
some  cannot  hear  the  chirrup  of  the  cricket, 
while  others  pertseive  sounds  one  or  two  oc- 
tsres  above  it.  I^' •  WoUaston  discovered  this 
jg2  ▼o'-  *''• — 12 
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variation.  The  pitch  of  a  sonnd  may  be  deter- 
mined by  several  methods,  some  of  the  most 
precise  of  which  are :  1.  By  means  of  an  in- 
strument called  a  "siren,"  fig.  3,  invented  by 
Cagniard  de  Latour.  It  consists  of  a  metal 
cylinder  the  bottom  of  which  is  perforated  by 
a  tube  through 
which  air  is 
blown  into  the 
cylinder.  The 
top  of  the  cyl- 
inder is  perfora- 
ted with  a  num- 
ber of  holes. 
Just  over  this 
top  and  nearly 
touching  it  ro- 
tates a  metallic 
diak  on  a  verti- 
cal axis.  This 
disk  is  perfora- 
ted with  the 
same  number 
of  holes  as  are 
in  the  cylinder. 
The  form  of  the 
holes  is  shown 
in  the  section 
in  the  flgar& 
They  do  not 
pass  perpendic- 
ularly through 
the  plates,  but 
slope  contrary  ways,  so  that  the  air  when 
forced  through  the  holes  in  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  impinges  upon  one  side  of  tne  holes 
in  the  rotating  plate,  and  thus  blows  it  round 
in  a  definite  direction.  The  disk  in  making 
one  revolution  opens  and  shuts  the  holes  as 
many  times  as  there  are  holes  in  the  disk  and 
cylinder,  and  hence  the  wind  escapes  from 
the  cylinder  in  successive  puffs,  the  frequen- 
cy of  which  depends  upon  the  rate  of  rota- 
tion. A  sound  is  thus  produced  having  a  pitch 
which  rises  with  the  increase  of  velocity  of 
rotation.  The  vertical  axis  has  a  screw  cut 
on  it  which  works  in  a  notched  wheel  at- 
tached to  a  dial,  which  shows  the  number  of 
rotations  of  the  disk.  To  determine  the  pitch 
of  a  sonnd  by  means  of  this  instrument,  we 
gradually  increase  the  rotation  of  the  disk 
until  the  sonnd  emitted  approaches  the  pitch 
of  the  sound  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
which  we  would  determine.  When  the  two 
sounds  are  quite  near  in  pitch,  the  ear  will 
perceive  distinct  beats  produced  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  two  sounds  on  the  air.  The 
velocity  is  now  cautiously  increased  until  the 
beats  disappear.  At  this  moment  the  counter 
is  put  in  operation,  and  the  disk  is  allowed  to 
run  for  a  known  number  of  seconds ;  then  the 
counter  is  thrown  out  of  action  and  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  the  disk  read  off.  On 
multiplying  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
disk  by  the  number  of  its  holes,  and  dividing 
this  product  by  the  number  of  seconds  during 
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which  the  disk  was  connected  with  the  connter, 
we  have  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
corresponding  to  the  given  sound.  2.  The 
nomber  of  vibrations  per  second  of  a  tuning 
fork,  or  of  anj  rod  or  plate,  can  be  determined 
very  precisely  by  the  following  plan.  The 
tuning  fork  or  rod  has  attached  to  it  a  piece 
of  delicate  foil,  which  just  touches  the  smoked 
surface  of  paper  covering  a  metallic  cylinder. 
If  the  cylinder  is  turned  while  the  fork  vibrates, 
it  is  evident  that  the  point  attached  to  the  foric 
will  trace  a  sinuous  line  on  the  cylinder.  Now, 
if  by  any  means  we  can  mark  oS  seconds  of 
time  on  this  sinuous  trace,  we  shall  have  only 
to  count  the  number  of  sinuosities  between 
two  successive  second  marks  to  have  the  num- 
ber of  swings  made  by  the  fork  in  a  second. 
The  above  conditions  are  attained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  A  break-circuit  clock  is  placed  in 
the  primary  or  battery  circuit  of  an  induction 
coil ;  one  of  the  terminal  wires  of  the  secon- 
dary circuit  of  this  induction  coil  is  connect- 
ed with  the  tuning  fork,  while  the  other  ter- 
minal wire  is  connected  with  the  revolving 
cylinder.  At  each  second  the  break-circuit 
clock  sends  a  spark  from  the  point  attached  to 
the  vibrating  point,  through  the  smoked  paper, 
to  the  revolving  metallic  cylinder.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  on  counting  the  number  of  flexures 
contained  between  two  successive  spark  holes 
in  the  fork's  trace  we  have  the  number  of 
half  vibrations  made  by  the  fork  in  a  second. 
When  we  have  thus  determined  the  exact  num- 
ber of  vibrations,  at  a  known  temperature, 
given  by  a  tuning  fork,  we  may  use  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  of  this  fork  as  a  point  of 
departure  in  determining  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  any  rod,  plate,  chord,  or  membrane, 
by  means  of  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  meth- 
od recently  devised  by  Prof.  O.  N.  Rood,  and 
^escribed  by  him  in  the  "American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,"  August,  1874.  Let  ns  sup- 
pose that  it  is  required  to  ascertain  whether 
two  tuning  forks  are  in  unison,  or  to  deter- 
mine the  difference  in  the  number  of  vibra- 
rtions  executed  by 
them  in  a  second. 
For  this  purpose  a 
short  piece  of  fine 
steel  wire  is  at- 
tached to  each  of 
the  forks,  and  they 
are  supported  in 
positions  so  that 
their  vibrations 
shall  be  at  right 
angles  to  each  oth- 
er, as  indicated  in 
no.  8.  fig-  8-     The  wires 

may  have  a  diam- 
eter of  one  or  two  tenths  of  a  millimetre,  or 
even  less,  and  are  to  be  attached  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  soft  wax  or  varnish.  They 
may  be  brought  quite  near  to  each  other,  or 
may  if  necessary  be  several  inches  apart.  If 
^e  forks  are  now  set  into  vibration  and  the 


intersection  of  the  wires  viewed  against  a 
bright  background  with  a  small  telescope,  it 
wiU  be  seen  that  an  optical  figure  is  developed, 
which  is  partly  due  to  the  same  well  known 
conditions  that  give  rise  to  the  acoustic  figures 
of  Lossajons,  and  partiy  to  the  circumstance 
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that  the  wires  move  with  less  velocity  when 
near  their  maximnm  deviation  from  the  line  of 
rest.  Hence,  if  the  difference  in  phase  is  zero, 
an  appearance  like  fig.  4  is  produced,  which 
changes  into  fig.  6  when  the  difference  in  phase 
has  increased  to  one  half  a  complete  vibration. 
Fainter  indications  of  the  same  figures  are 
shown  in  all  cases,  except  when  the  difference 
in  phase  is  one  fourth,  three  fourths,  &c,  of 
a  vibration,  or  nearly  so.  This  figure  is  char- 
acteristic then  of  forks  in  unison,  and  the  fact 
of  its  constancy  will  be  the  evidence  of  per- 
fect unison.  If  the  forks  are  not  exacdy  in 
unison,  fig.  4  will  after  some  time  change  into 
fig.  6,  and  the  number  of  seconds  necessary 
for  this  change  will  measure  the  interval  re- 
quired by  one  of  the  forks  in  gaining  or  losing 
half  of  a  complete  vibration.  The  focal  length 
of  the  object  glass  of  the  telescope  used  was 
120  millimetres  for  parallel  rays,  and  when  the 
aperture  was  reduced  to  two  millimetres,  suffi- 
ciently distinct  vision  of  both  wires  could  be 
obtained,  even  when  their  distance  apart  was 
several  centimetres.  With  this  limited  aper- 
ture, the  light  from  a  white  cloud  answered 
quite  well.  If  the  forks  differ  by  an  octave,  an 
almost  equally  distinct  and  well  marked  figure 
will  be  produced,  such  as  is  seen  in  figs.  6  and 
7,  which  represent  the  characteristic  appear- 
ances in  this  case.  This  figure  is  quite  as 
useful  for  purposes  of  investigation  as  for 
tliat  of  unison.  Somewhat  less  distinct  and 
more  complicated  figures  are  given  by  the 
quint,  the  duodecime,  and  the  doable  octave. 
From  the  foregoing  it  is  evidently  easy  with 
this  method  to  bring  a  vibrating  string  into 
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unison  with  a  ^ven  tuning  fork,  or  to  adjust 
it  so  that  the  interval  shall  be  a  quint,  octave, 
twelfth,  or  double  octave,  above  or  below.  It 
is  also  easy  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions made  by  a  string  in  a  given  case,  by  the 
aid  of  a  bridge  and  a  properly  selected  fork 
making  a  known  number  of  vibrations,  the 
string  being  shortened  till  it  furnishes  one 
of  the  above  mentioned  figures,  and  therefore 
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executes  a  known  nnmber  of  yibrations,  after 
which  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  its 
whole  length  can  readily  be  calculated  St  a 
well  known  law.  8.  The  following  method 
of  determining  the  number  of  yibrations  of  a 
sounding  body  is  applicable  to  all  cases,  whether 
the  body  be  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  After  we 
have  determined,  by  the  method  already  de- 
scribed, the  precise  number  of  yibrations  of  a 
given  fork,  we  make  another  fork  higher  in 
pitch  than  the  former,  which  makes  with  the 
first  eight  beats  a  second ;  a  third  fork  is  then 
tuned  until  it  gives  eight  beats  with  the  second 
fork,  or  sixteen  with  the  first.  Thus  a  series 
containing  many  forks  is  formed,  any  fork  of 
which  makes  eight  vibrations  more  in  a  second 
than  the  fork  next  below  it  in  pitch.  On  each 
fork  is  stamped  its  nnmber  of  yibrations.  To 
determine  with  these  forks  the  pitch  of  a  given 
sound,  we  find  in  the  series  of  forks  one  which 
makes  with  this  sound  eight  beats  or  fewer 
than  eight  beats  in  a  second,  and  we  count  the 
number  of  these  beats  given  during  one  minute 
or  more.  Dividing  the  nnmber  of  beats  found 
by  the  number  of  seconds  during  which  the 
observation  lasted,  we  have  the  number  of 
beats  made  in  one  second  by  the  fork  and  the 
given  sound,  and  as  the  nnmber  of  beats  per 
second  is  always  equal  to  the  difference  in  the 
nnmber  of  vibrations  per  second  of  the  two 
sounds,  it  follows  that  we  at  once  know  how 
many  vibrations  per  second  the  fork  exceeds 
or  falls  short  of  those  of  the  sound.  To  ascer- 
tain whether  the  fork  makes  more  or  less  than 
the  sound  in  a  second,  we  place  a  small  piece 
of  wax  on  a  prong  of  the  fork,  and  observe 
whether  this  causes  the  number  of  beats  to 
increase  or  to  diminish.  If  the  number  of 
beats  increases,  then  the  fork  was  lower  in 
pitch  than  the  sound,  while  if  the  beats  are 
less  frequent  the  fork  was  higher  in  pitch  than 
the  given  sound.  The  series  of  forks  just  de- 
scribed is  called  after  its  inventor  a  Soheibler's 
tonometer.  2.  T/i«  Inteniitij  of  Sound.  The 
intensity  of  sound  depends  on  the  energy  of  the 
atrial  vibrations  contiguous  to  the  ear.  For 
sounds  of  the  same  pitch  the  intensity  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  amplitude  of  the  atrial  oscilla- 
tions. The  plans  generally  used  are  unworthy 
tile  designation  of  measures,  being  only  rough 
oomparisons.  The  writer  first  succeeded  in 
measuring  the  relative  intensities  of  sounds  of 
the  same  pitch,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  publication  on  the  subject  in  the  "  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science"  for  February,  1873. 
The  principle  of  the  method  depends  on  the 
fact  that  if  two  sonorous  impulses  meet  in 
traversing  an  elastic  medium,  and  if  at  their 
place  of  meeting  the  molecules  of  the  medium 
remain  at  rest,  then  at  this  place  of  quiescence 
the  two  impulses  must  have  opposite  phases 
of  vibration  and  be  of  equal  intensities.  By 
means  of  an  appropriate  apparatus  the  above 
conditions  are  brought  about  in  the  union  of 
the  two  sonnds  whose  intensities  we  would 
compare.    We  then  measure  the  distances  from 


the  place  of  meeting  of  the  two  sonnds  to  the 
points  of  ori^n  of  these  sounds.  The  relative 
intensities  of  the  sounds  will  be  as  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  squares  of  these  distances.  But  to 
determine  the  relative  or  absolute  intensities 
of  sounds  of  different  pitch  is  one  of  the  most 
difScult  of  experimental  problems.  The  writer 
has  recentiy  succeeded  in  reaching  approxi- 
mate measures  of  the  absolute  intensities  of 
sounds  by  measuring  the  amounts  of  heat  pro- 
duced when  the  sound  vibrations  are  absorbed 
by  India  rubber.  By  knowing  the  exact  frac- 
tion of  the  whole  energy  of  the  sound  absorbed 
and  the  specific  heat  of  the  rubber,  the  mechan- 
ical equivalent  of  the  entire  sonorous  vibra- 
tions, in  fractions  of  a  Joule's  unit,  can  be  cal- 
culated. It  was  thus  shown  that  the  aerial  vi- 
brations produced  by  a  treble  0  fork,  mounted 
on  its  resonant  box  and  vibrated  during  ten 
seconds,  will,  if  entirely  converted  into  neat, 
raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water 
TTT^vns  '^f  ^  degree ;  or,  in  mechanical  effect, 
will  raise  64  grains  one  foot  high.  3.  Timbre 
of  Sound,  and  AnalytU  of  Sounds.  Timbre  is 
a  term  used  to  designate  those  special  charac- 
ters by  which  we  distinguish  between  two  or 
more  sounds  having  the  same  pitch  and  equal 
intensities.  Thus,  sounding  the  same  note  on 
a  flute,  a  violin,  a  clarinet,  and  a  piano,  the 
ear  at  once  distinguishes  the  instrument  pro- 
ducing the  note.  Some  preliminary  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  differences  between  a  simple  and 
a  composite  sound  is  necessary  before  giving 
an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  timbre.  A  sim- 
ple sound  is  a  sound  which  has  only  one  pitch. 
Such  a  sound  is  produced  when  a  tuning  fork, 
mounted  on  a  resonant  box,  is  gently  vibrated 
by  drawing  a  bow  across  one  of  its  prongs. 
All  simple  sounds  are  alike  in  timbre;  the 
only  differences  existing  between  them  are 
differences  of  pitch  and  of  intensity.  Thus, 
if  simple  sonnds  alike  in  pitch  and  in  intensity 
were  produced  by  four  instruments  differing 
even  very  much  in  construction,  the  ear  could 
not  give  us  the  information  by  which  we  could 
distinguish  one  instrument  from  another.  On 
examining  closely  into  the  nature  of  the  aSrial 
vibrations  which  produce  a  simple  sonorous 
sensation,  we  find  that  this  sensation  is  only 
experienced  when  the  aerial  particles  swing  to 
and  fro  with  the  same  character  of  reciproca- 
ting motion  as  pertains  to  a  freely  swinging 
pendulum.  But  there  are  other  sounds  which 
are  not  simple  but  composite,  being  formed  of 
the  combination  of  several  simple  sonnds  of 
various  pitch  and  intensities.  Thus,  by  atten- 
tive listening  one  can  distinguish  several  sonnds 
of  various  pitch  in  the  sound  of  a  piano  string, 
or  in  that  of  a  reed  organ  pipe.  On  analyzing 
these  composite  sonnds,  by  methods  presently 
to  be  described,  we  find  that  they  con  always 
be  separated  into  two  or  more  simple  sounds, 
and  that  if  we  coll  the  number  of  vibrations 
producing  the  lowest  in  pitch  unity,  then  the 
remaining  sounds  will,  in  order  of  ascending 
pitch,  bear  to  the  first  the  vibration  ratios  of 
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1 :  2,  1 :  3,  1 :  4,  1 :  6,  &o.  The  lowest  Boond 
peroeived  is  generally  the  most  intense,  and  is 
called  the  "  f andamental."  This  is  the  sound 
which  is  indicated  in  mudcal  notation,  and 
which  designates  the  pitch  of  the  composite 
sound.  But  really  when  we  produce  one  of 
the  sounds  indicated  by  musical  notation,  we 
generally  at  the  same  time  evolve  a  long  seriea 
of  sounds  bearing  to  each  other  the  vibration 
relations  of  1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  6,  &c.  This  series  of 
sounds  is  called  the  harmonic  series,  and  is 
sometimes  designated  as  the  series  of  overtones 
of  the  fundamental  sound.  But  the  members 
of  this  series  do  not  always  all  coexist ;  thus 
the  sounds  of  the*  clarinet  only  contain  the 
odd  numbers  of  the  series,  viz.,  1,  S,  6,  7,  &o. 
It  is  evident  from  the  above  facts  that  an  in- 
definite number  of  different  composite  sounds 
can  be  formed  by  combining  simple  sounds 
and  giving  to  them  various  relative  intensities ; 
and  that  each  of  these  composite  sounds  will 
be  characterized  by  its  own  peculiar  timbre. 
This  great  discovery,  that  all  simple  sounds 
have  one  and  the  same  timbre,  and  that  the 
characteristic  timbre  of  any  other  sound  is  due 
alone  to  the  number  and  relative  intensities  of 
the  harmonics  or  overtones  forming  the  sound, 
was  made  by  Helmholtz;  he  not  ouly  succeed- 
ed first  in  proving  this  by  the  experimental 
analysis  of  various  composite  sounds,  but  also 
by  reproducing  these  composite  sounds  with 
their  characteristic  timbres  by  simultaneously 
sounding  their  simple  sonorous  components 
with  their  proper  relative  intensities.  This  ex- 
planation of  timbre,  as  Helmholtz  has  shown, 
has  a  dynamic  basis,  and  is  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  celebrated  theorem  of  Fourier, 
which  may  thus  be  rendered  in  the  language  of 
dynamics:  Every  periodic  vibratory  motion 
can  always,  and  always  in  one  manner,  be  re- 
garded as  the  sum  of  a  certain  number  of  pen- 
dulum vibrations. — There  are  various  methods 
of  analyzing  a  composite  sound.  They  are 
generally  founded  on  the  fact  that  if  we  have 
two  bodies  which  give  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  vibrations  in  a  second,  and  vibrate  one 
of  them,  the  other,  although  somewhat  distant 
from  the  first,  will  be  thrown  into  vibration  by 
the  action  of  the  atrial  pulses  which  have  em- 
anated from  the  first  body.  This  must  neces- 
sarily follow,  for  the  pulses  which  the  second 
body  receives  from  the  air  synchronize  with 
the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second  which  this 
body  alone  can  give.  This  phenomenon  may 
be  called  "  co-vibration."  Helmholtz  in  his  in- 
vestigations generally  used  as  co- vibrating  bod- 
ies masses  of  air  contained  in  hollow  spheres 
of  various  sizes.  These  spheres  are  called  reso- 
nators, and  one  of  them,  as  made  by  EOnig  of 
Paris,  is  shown  in  fig.  8.  These  spherical  mass- 
es of  air  are  so  graduated  in  volume  that  a 
series  of  resonators  is  formed,  and  each  re- 
sonator will  resound  only  to  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  a  second  which  is  stamped  on  it. 
The  manner  of  using  these  resonators  is  as  fol- 
lows:   The  compound  sound  falls  upon  the 


open  mouth  of  the  resonator,  while  the  nipple- 
shaped  tube  opposite  the  mouth  is  placed  in 
one  oar,  and  the  other  ear  is  closely  stopped 
with  beeswax.     If  the  sound,  to  which  the 
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mass  of  air  contained  in  this  resonator  enters 
into  co-vibration,  exists  in  the  composite  sound, 
then  the  ear  will  perceive  this  sound  with, 
some  intensity,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
component  sounds.  Thus  by  placing  to  the  ear 
each  resonator  of  the  series  and  noting  those 
which  resound,  we  can  readily  ascertain  the 
simple  sounds,  whose  union  forms  the  com- 
posite sound  which  we  have  analyzed.  The 
writer  has  often  replaced  the  resonators  ap- 
plied to  the  ear  by  tuning  forks  mounted  on 
resonant  boxes.  If  the  mouth  of  one  of 
these  boxes,  like  fig.  9,  be  placed  near  a  sound- 
ing reed  pipe,  and  if  the  note  of  the  fork 
on  the  resonant  box  exists  in  the  composite 
sound  of  the  reed,  then  this  fork  will  be  set  in 
vibration  and  will  continue  to  vibrate  after  the 
reed  has  ceased  to  sound ;  for  the  mass  of  air 
in  the  box  acts  like  a  resonator,  and  is  set  in 
vibration  by  the  pulses  of  that  harmonic  of 
the  reed  wmch  is  in  unison  with  it  But,  as 
the  fork  is  also  in  unison  with  the  mass  of  air 
in  the  resonant  box,  it  follows  that  it  also  is 
set  in  motion  by  the  latter,  so  that,  after  the 
composite  sound  ceases,  we  find  that  the  fork 
sings  out  alone,  and  thus  shows  that  it  has 
selected  from  a  chorus  of  harmonics  that  one 
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which  is  in  unison  with  its  own  tone.  It 
has  thus  been  easy,  by  using  one  fork  after 
another  of  the  harmonic  series  of  the  reed, 
to  show  tiie  composition  of  its  sound  to  a 
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large  audience.  We  have  also  snooeeded  with 
the  following  experiment.  Forcibly  soand 
the  reed  pipe  and  place  aronnd  its  month  eight 
or  more  forks  of  the  harmonic  series  of  the 
Ronnd  given  by  the  reed,  with  the  months  of 
their  resonant  boxes  toward  the  reed  pipe. 
After  the  reed  has  sounded  for  a  few  seconds, 
stop  it,  and  we  shall  find  that  all  of  the  forks 
are  in  vibration;  and  thas  singing  together, 
they  approximately  reproduce  the  soand  of 
the  reed.  This  experiment  requires  the  reso- 
nant boxes,  the  forks,  and  the  harmonics  of 
the  reed  to  be  in  exquisite  unison.  The  reader 
may  convince  himself  of  the  composite  nature 
of  the  sound  given  by  a  piano  string,  by  the 
following  simple  experiments.  If  we  sound 
on  the  piano  the  0  below  the  middle  or  treble 
C,  if  we  call  this  note  Oi,  the  harmonics  of  this 
sound  will  be  Oi,  6a,  Ci,  £«,  G4,  B{yt,  0>,  &c. 
But  the  seventh  harmonic,  or  B^4,  is  want- 
ing, because  the  hammers  of  the  piano  strike 
the  strings  at  points  about  one  seventh  of 
their  length,  and  hence  this  harmonic  cannot 
appear.  If  it  did,  it  would  cause  harshness  of 
timbre,  for  the  seventh  harmonic  forms  dis- 
sonant combinations  with  the  other  harmon- 
ics of  the  series.  To  show  that  all  of  the  re- 
maining harmonics  exist  in  the  sonnd  of  Ot, 
duress  slowly  and  firmly  the  key  of  Oi ;  the 
hammer  will  rise,  press  against  the  string,  and 
fall  from  it,  but  the  damper  of  this  string  will 
remain  raised.  Now  strike  strongly  the  key 
of  C,  and  after  holding  it  for  a  few  seconds 
stop  its  sound.  We  shall  now  hear  the  sonnd 
of  Gi  very  distinctly,  showing  that  it  has  been 
set  into  vibration  by  the  vibrations  of  Oi  which 
exiiit  in  the  compound  sound  designated  as  Oi. 
In  like  manner  one  can  show  that  Oi,  0<,  £li, 
G»,  Ct,  &0.,  exisb  as  components  of  the  00m- 
ponte  sonnd  of  the  string  of  Ot.  The  reader 
who  desires  further  information  on  the  subject 
of  sonorous  analysis  will  find  descriptions  of 
six  experimental  methods  in  "Researches  in 
Acoustics,"  paper  No.  6,  "American  Journal 
of  Science  "  for  August  and  September,  1874. 
— Batroduetion  of  Sonoroiu  Vibration*  from 
the  Curvet  made  by  Vibrating  Bodiei.  Experi- 
ment has  established  that  the  sensation  of  a 
simple  sound  is  alone  produced  when  the  aErial 
molecules  vibrate  with  the  same  reciprocating 
motion  as  pertains  to  a  freely  swinging  pendu- 
lum. If  we  obtain  the  sinuous  trace  of  a  vi- 
brating tuning  fork  or  of  a  long  elastic  rod  on 
a  plate  of  smoked  glass,  fig.  10,  we  shall  find, 
on  making  measures  on  these  curves,  that  they 
are  sinusoids  or  curves  of  sines,  and  hence  can 
alone  be  produced  by  pendulum  motions.  Bat 
the  curve  produced  by  the  fork  can  be  made  to 
reproduce  the  motions  of  the  fork,  only  much 
slower,  ih  the  following  manner:  Out  a  fine 
8lit  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  slide  it  over  the 
enrve  from  right  to  left,  as  shown  in  fig.  10 ; 
tii«n  we  shall  see  the  portion  of  the  curve  ex- 
pand in  the  slit  vibrating  upward  and  down- 
Wnl  with  the  aamo  kind  of  motion  as  rules 
tie  oscillations  ot  a   pendulum.     The  aerial 


molecules  and  a  point  on  the  membrane  of  th« 
drum  of  the  ear  vibrate  thus  when  we  experience 
the  sensation  of  a  simple  sound.    The  majority 
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of  sounds,  however,  are  c6mpo8ite.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  molecule  of  air  or  a  point  on  the 
tympanic  membrane  can  have  only  one  direc- 
tion of  motion  at  one  and  the  same  instant, 
and  therefore  that  a  composite  sonorous  vibra- 
tion will  give  to  the  molecule  of  air  a  motion 
which  must  be  the  resultant  of  the  combined 
motions  of  all  the  pendulum  motions  of  its 
simple  sonorous  components.  Hence  we  may 
suppose  a  molecule  of  air,  animated  with  a  re- 
sultant motion  like  the  above,  to  trace  a  curve 
which  evidentiy  will  be  the  resultant  of  all 
the  simple  sinusoidal  curves  belonging  to  the 
sonorous  elements  of  the  composite  sonorous 
vibration.  We  can  obtain  this  resultant  curve 
as  follows,  and  then  we  can  reproduce  from  it 
the  motions  of  a  molecule  of  air,  or  of  a  point 
on  the  tympanic  membrane,  when  these  points 
are  acted  on  by  a  compound  sonorous  vibra- 
tion. Draw  on  the  axis  a  b,  fig.  11,  sinusoidal 
curves  having  lengths  related  to  each  other 
as  1:2:8:4:6:6.  These  curves  will  then 
be  the  separate  traces  of  the  first  six  harmon- 
ics contained  in  a  composite  vibration  which 
canses  a  musical  sound,  such  as  the  sound  of 
a  piano  string.  Another  axis  edia  now  drawn 
below  a  b,  and  600  equidistant  lines,  perpen- 
dicolar  to  a  i  and  e  <2,  are  drawn  through  the 
corvee  on  a  i  and  extended  below  the  line 


e  d.  The  algebraic  sums  of  the  ordinates  of 
the  curves  on  a  i  are  now  transferred  to  the 
corresponding  ordinates  on  e  d,  and  through 
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points  thas  found  is  drawn  the  ooire  having 
the  line  e  d  for  its  axis.  This  carve  may  be 
regarded  as  the  trace  of  the  compoBite  vibra- 
tion of  a  molecule  of  air,  or  of  a  point  of  the 
tympanic  membrane,  on  a  surface  which  moves 
near  these  points.  Hence  if  we  slide  this  curve 
along,  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  under  a  slit 
in  a  screen  which  allows  only  one  point  of  the 
curve  to  appear  at  once,  we  shall  reproduce 
in  this  slit  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  aerial 
molecule  and  of  the  point  on  the  tympanic 
membrane.  The  writer  has  exhibited  this  mo- 
tion in  a  continuous,  or  rather  recurring  man- 
ner, as  follows :  On  a  piece  of  Bristol  board 
he  drew  a  circle,  and  in  one  quadrant  of  this 
circle  he  drew  500  equidistant  radii.  On  these 
radii,  as  ordinates,  lie  transferred  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  the  same  ordinates  of  the 
resultant  curve  of  fig.  11,  diminished  to  one 
fourth  of  their  lengths.  He  thus  deflected  the 
axis  of  the  curve  of  fig.  11  into  one  fourth  of 
a  circle  curve;  and  this,  repeated  four  times  on 
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the  Bristol  board,  rendered  the  onrve  oontinu- 
ons  and  f onr  times  recurring,  as  shown  in  fig. 
12.  He  now  out  this  figure  out  of  the  board 
and  used  it  as  a  template.  He  placed  the  lat- 
ter centred  on  a  glass  disk  20  in.  in  diameter. 
This  disk  was  coated  on  one  side  with  opaque 
black  varnish,  and  with  the  template  and  the 
separated  points  of  a  pair  of  spring  dividers  he 
removed  from  the  glass  disk  a  sinuous  band,  as 
shown  in  fig.  12.  The  glass  disk  was  now 
mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis  and  placed  in 
front  of  a  lantern,  the  diameter  of  whose  con- 
densing lens  was  somewhat  greater  than  the 
amplitude  of  the  curve.  The  image  of  that 
portion  of  the  curve  which  was  in  front  of 
the  condenser  was  now  projected  on  a  screen, 
and  then  a  piece  of  cardboard  having  a  nar- 
row slit  cut  in  it  was  placed  close  to  the  disk, 
in  the  direction  of  one  of  its  radii.  On  re- 
volving the  disk  he  reproduced  on  the  screen 
the  vibratory  motion  of  a  molecule  of  air, 
or  of  a  point  on  the  tympanic  membrane, 
when  these  are  acted  on  by  the  joint  impulses 
of  the  first  six  harmonic  or  pendolum  vibra- 
tions, forming  a  musical  sound.    On  slowly 


rotating  the  disk  one  can  readily  follow  the 
compound  vibratory  motion  of  the  spot  of 
light ;  but  on  a  rapid  revolution  of  the  disk, 
persistence  of  visual  impressions  causes  the 
vibrating  spot  to  appear  elongated  into  a  band. 
This  band  is  not  equally  illuminated ;  it  has 
six  distinct  bright  spots  in  it,  beautifully  re- 
vealing the  six  inflections  in  the  curve.  By 
sticking  a  pin  in  the  centre  of  fig.  12,  as  an 
axis  abont  which  revolves  a  piece  of  paper 
having  a  fine  slit,  the  reader  can  gain  some  idea 
of  the  complex  motion  we  have  described.  Of 
course  it  is  understood  that  in  the  above  ex- 
periment the  amplitudes  of  the  vibrations  are 
enormously  magnified  when  compared  with  the 
wave  lengths,  and  that  it  is  really  only  when 
the  amplitudes  of  the  elementary  pendulum 
vibrations  are  infinitely  small  that  the  resul- 
tant curves  we  have  given  can  be  rigorously 
taken  as  representing  what  they  purport  to ; 
for  the  law  of  "  the  superposition  of  displace- 
ments" depends  on  the  condition  that  the 
force  with  which  a  molecule  returns  to  its 
position  of  equilibrium  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  displacement,  and  this  condi- 
tion only  exists  in  the  case  of  infinitely  small 
displacements ;  yet  the  law  holds  good  for  the 
majority  of  the  phenomena  of  sound.  It  is  also 
to  he  remarked  that  in  order  to  simplify  the 


Fie.  18.— BMnttut  Cnrre  Amnea  ij  oamUniiif  th»  emre 
of  »  nnuical  note  with  tlut  of  tts  oeteT*.   A:A'::l:i. 

consideration  of  the  corves,  fhey  are  all  rep- 
resented with  the  same  phase  of  initial  vibra- 
tion.   Of  coarse  the  resmtants  have  an  iafinita 
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FiQ.  14. — BeanlteDt  Cnrre  fii>nn«d  bjr  oamblnlng  the  enrr* 
or  »  miulG*!  note  with  th*t  of  Its  fifth.    A :  V ::  1 :  |. 

variety  of  form,  depending  on  the  differences 
in  their  initial  phases,  and  on  the  amplitude  of 
the  harmonic  elements.    In  figs.  18,  14,  and 
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IS,  w«  have  drawn  the  resnltant  onnrea  f  onned 
by  eombinhig  the  carres  of  musical  soonds 
eorrespoading  to  the  yarioos  consonant  in- 
tervals  indiof^ed  b«low  the  flgores.    Aa  these 


Flo.  15. — Reaoltaot  Carre  rormad  by  oombtDlng  the  enrre  of 
« mnateal  note  with  tluU of ttsm^r third.    A:A::l:t. 

Carres  are  the  resnltants  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  carves  of  composite  mnsical 
sounds,  it  follows  that  the  components  of  these 
curves  are  not  simple  sinnaoioal  onrves,  as  in 
the  case  of  fig.  11,  but  are  derived  from  the 
resnltant  of  fig.  11  by  reducing  to  one  fourth 
Mm  amptitnde  of  that  curve,  and  by  taking 
wave  lengths  corresponding  to  intervals  indi- 
cated below  the  figures.    From  the  curves  of 
figs.  13,  14,  and  16  can  be  reproduced  their 
generating  motions  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
have  done  in  the  case  of  the  curve  of  fig.  11. 
As  a  periodic  or  recarring  vibration  can  alone 
produce  in  the  ear  the  sensation  of  sound,  and 
as  the  duration  of  the  period  is  always  equal 
to  the  least  common  mdtiple  of  the  periods  of 
the  pendulum  vibrations  of  the  components,  it 
follows  that  in  the  case  of  a  sound  formed  of  a 
harmonio  series  the  period  equals  the  time  of 
one  vibration  of  the  fundamental ;  but  in  the 
cases  of  other  combinations  the  duration  of  the 
period  increases  with  the  complexity  of  the 
ratio  of  the  times  of  vibration  of  the  compo- 
nents ;  thns,  the  durations  of  the  periods  of  the 
following  combinations  are  placed  after  them 
in  fractions  of  a  second :  Oi  +  04=j|^;  0>+G> 
=t4t;  0.+E,=^;  0,+E,+G.=tJ.,;  0.+ 
'Et  +  Gtt+Ot=-fr  of  a  second.    (C>  stands  for 
the  treble  0 ;  O4  is  the  0  of  the  octave  above 
it.) — Tran»mi*iion  of  Sound.    If  air  were  in- 
oompreasible,  a  motion  produced  at  any  point 
of  its  mass  would  instantaneously  be  trans- 
mitted to  every  other  point  of  the  atmosphere. 
Thus,  if  we  imagine  a  long  tube,  open  at  one 
end  and  closed  at  the  other  by  a  piston  which 
moves  in  the  tube  withont  friction,  it  is  evident 
that  if  this  piston  were  pushed  into  the  tube 
a  certain  distance,  the  air  would  at  the  same 
time  move  out  of  the  tube  at  the  open  end. 
Bat  air  is  compressible  and  elastic,  and  after 
the  piston  has  been  pushed  into  the  cylinder, 
a  measurable  interval  of  time  will  have  elapsed 
before  the  air  moves  ont  of  the  open  end  of 
the  tabe.    Iliis  interval  is  the  time  taken  by 
aoond  to  traverse  the  length  of  the  tube.    The 
velocity  of  sound  is  1,090  ft.  in  a  second  at  82° 
F.,  and  it  increases  almost  exactly  one  foot  in 
velocity  for  each  degree  of  elevation  of  tem- 
perature above  83°.     Now  imagine  the  piston 
to  more  forward  into  the  tube  over  a  minute 


fraction  of  an  inch,  and  that  it  occupied  -,1^  of 
a  second  in  maldng  this  forward  motion;  then 
the  length  of  air  compressed  at  the  instant  the 
piston  has  come  to  rest  will  be  equal  to  -^f^, 
or  109  ft.  If  the  piston  makes  its  movement 
in  y}^  and  in  -p^  "'  ^  second,  the  length  of 
air  compressed  m  the  tube  will  be  respectively 
10-9  and  1-09  ft.  But  such  a  compressed  por- 
tion of  air  cannot  remain  at  rest,  by  reason  of 
its  elasticity.  It  inunediately  expandis  and  in 
so  doing  presses  forward  on  the  undisturbed 
air  in  front  of  it  and  on  the  interior  wall  of 
the  tube.  The  column  of  compressed  air  in 
thus  regaining  its  natural  density  has  com- 
pressed an  air  column  of  equal  depth  in  front 
of  it ;  this  in  its  turn  reacts  on  the  back  col- 
umn and  prevents  it  from  rarefying,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  has  compressed  another  col- 
umn of  equal  depth  in  front  of  it,  and  so 
on. '  Thus  the  sonorous  pulse,  as  it  is  called,  is 
transmitted  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
tube.  A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  maimer 
in  which  a  sound  pulse  is  propagated  is  afford- 
ed by  attaching  to  a  sounding  board  a  long, 
elastic  spiral  spring  of  brass,  while  the  other 
end  is  held  in  the  hand.  On  separating  two 
of  the  coils  of  the  spring  with  a  finger  nail, 
and  then  allowing  them  suddenly  to  come  to- 
gether, a  pulse  or  compression  will  be  thrown 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  spring  to  its 
further  end,  where  striking  on  the  sounding 
board  it  will  cause  a  sharp  rap.  This  action 
against  the  board  will  be  reflected  from  the 
board  to  the  hand,  and  again  from  the  hand 
to  the  board,  and  so  on  several  times  in  succes- 
sion. When  the  piston  above  spoken  of  makes 
a  backward  movement,  it  creates  a  vacant 
space  in  the  tube,  into  which  the  air  rushes 
by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  and  thus  a  certain 
depth  of  air  is  rarefied ;  this  first  cylinder  of 
rarefied  air  in  retracting  to  its  natural  dimen- 
sions causes  rarefaction  in  an  equal  depth  of  air 
in  front  of  it;  this  second  rarefied  cylinder  of 
air  now  reacts  on  the  first,  brings  it  to  rest,  and 
causes  rarefaction  in  a  third  equal  column  of 
air,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  rarefaction,  like  the 
compression,  is  transmitted  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube.  When  a  compression  trav- 
erses the  tube  it  successively  brings  the  mole- 
cules of  air  nearer  together,  while  a  rarefac- 
tion in  its  progress  separates  the  atrial  mole- 
cules ;  hence,  if  we  imagine  the  piston  to  move 
backward  and  forward  with  a  regular  vibratory 
motion  we  have  rarefaction  succeeding  com- 
pression in  regular  order,  and  the  effect  on  any 
one  molecule  of  air  is  to  give  it  a  like  regular 
motion  backward  and  forward.  In  the  above 
discussion  we  have,  for  simplicity,  supposed 
Uia  piston  to  have  a  uniform  velocity  during 
its  motions ;  but  this,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  not  the  case  with  freely  vibrating  elastic 
bodies,  for  they  have  the  same  character  of 
reciprocating  motion  as  that  of  a  freely  swing- 
ing pendulum.  To  explain  what  will  be  the 
effect  on  the  ur  of  such  a  motion,  we  will 
suppose  that  the  piston  vibrates  through  a 
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very  small  dietanoe,  a  a',  fig.  16,  makiiig  eqnal 
excnraions  on  one  side  and  the  other  of  the 
position  of  eqailibrinm  m  m' ;  and  as  the  pis- 
ton vibrates  uke  a  pendalnn,  it  will  increase 
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in  velocity  as  it  goes  from  a  or  from  a'  to 
m  m',  and  diminish  in  velocity  as  it  goes  from 
m  m'  to  a  or  to  a'.  Let  T  be  the  time  taken 
by  the  piston  to  make  a  semi-vibration,  that 
is  to  say,  a  motion  from  a  to  a'  or  from  a'  to 
a.  Divide  this  time  T  into  exceedingly  small 
and  eqnal  parts  t,  during  which  the  piston 
will  also  go  over  very  small  but  nneqaal  spaces, 
increasing  with  the  velocity  from  a  to  m  m', 
and  diminishing  with  the  velocity  as  the  pis- 
ton goes  from  m  m'  to  a'.  The  first  very  small 
displacement  of  the  piston,  accomplished  du- 
ring the  time  t,  will  produce  in  a  very  thin 
layer  of  air,  which  touches  the  piston,  a  very 
feeble  degree  of  compression,  and  this  com- 
pression will  progress  forward  into  the  air  of 
the  tube.  The  very  small  succeeding  motion 
of  the  piston  during  the  next  succeeding  t 
will  produce  a  slightly  greater  condensation, 
which  will  travel  behind  the  former  conden- 
sation with  the  same  velocity.  The  third  dis- 
placement of  the  piston  will  produce  a  still 
greater  condensation,  and  so  on,  until  the  dis- 
placement which  brings  the  piston  to  the  po- 
sition m  m',  which,  being  the  greatest  of  all, 
will  prodaoe  the  greatest  condensation.  If 
the  piston  continaes  its  motion  to  a',  with  a 
Telocity  which  is  now  gradually  decreasing,  a 
new  series  of  condensations  will  take  place, 
less  and  less  in  degree,  which  will  travel  be- 
hind those  of  the  first  series.  These  two  se- 
ries will  be  symmetrically  placed  on  one  side 
and  the  other  of  the  maximum  condensation, 
if  we  suppose  that  the  two  semi-oscillations 
of  the  piston  are  equal,  and  if  we  neglect  the 
very  small  amplitude  of  oscillation  a  a'.  If 
a  A'  is  the  space  through  which  the  first  con- 
densation progresses  in  the  time  T,  then  all 
the  condensations  which  have  succeeded  it 
during  the  movement  of  the  piston  from  a  to 
a'  will  be  distributed  in  the  space  a'  A'.  If 
we  represent  by  ordinates  these  condensations 
at  the  moment  when,  the  piston  having  ar- 
rived at  a',  the  first  condensation  is  at  A', 
we  will  form  a  curve  a'  a  A',  whose  maxi- 
mum ordinate  M  a  will  represent  the  conden- 
sation produced  by  the  piston  at  the  moment 
of  its  passage  through  m  m'.  Let  us  now  sup- 
pose that  the  vibrating  piston  returns  on  its 
path,  it  will  produce  by  this  motion  a  series 
of  increasing  dilatations  during  the  time  iT, 
and  then  decreasing  dilatations  until  the  in- 
stant when  the  piston  reaches  a.    These  dila- 


tations will  travel  behind  the  condensations, 
and  when  the  piston  has  returned  to  a,  in 
which  case  the  series  of  condensations  will 
have  reached  the  position  A'  a  A,  these  dila- 
tations  will  be  distributed  in  the  space  a  A', 
and  the  diminution  of  density  of  the  lay- 
ers ,of  air  can  be  represented  by  the  nega- 
tive' ordinates  of  the  carve  a  fi  A',  below  the 
axis  of  the  curve  a  A'.  The  state  of  ur  in 
the  tube  at  the  instant  when  Ute  vibrating 
piston,  departing  from  a,  arrives  at  n  o,  m  w, 
n'  p',  a' J  is  indicated  by  the  cm^es  n  K,  m  !M, 
n'  N',  a' A'.  If  the  piston  makes  another  com- 
plete vibration  from  a  to  a'  and  from  a'  to  a, 
a  new  series  of  condensations  and  of  dilata- 
tions, distributed  in  a  space  eqnal  to  a  A,  will 
travel  behind  the  first  series  already  described. 
The  dilatation  and  condensation  contained  in 
a'  A,  and  produced  by  a  complete  vibration 
of  the  body  at  the  origin  of  sound,  i.  e.,  by 
an  oscillating  motion  from  a  to  a'  and  back 
from  a'  to  a,  is  called  a  sonorous  wave.  A 
sonorous  wave  is  alwaiys  formed  of  tpo  parts, 
one  half  of  air  in  a  state  of  condensation,  the 
other  half  of  rarefied  air.  The  sum  of  all  the 
condensations  in  the  condensed  half  of  the 
wave  is  represented  by  the  area  of  the  curve 
a'  a  A' ;  and  if  we  divide  this  by  the  interval 
T  of  a  half  vibration  of  the  body,  we  have  the 
mean  condensation  of  the  half  wave.  This 
mean  condensation  can  be  calculated,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  for  the  sound  given  by 
250  vibrations  per  second,  which  corresponds 
nearly  with  the  lowest  0  of  the  violin,  this 
compression  gives  for  the  compressed  half  of 
the  wave  an  increase  of  f\y  to  the  ordinary 
density  of  the  atmosphere.  The  length  of  a 
wave  is  evidently  the  distance  through  which 
the  air  has  been  affected  the  moment  after  the 
first  complete  vibration  of  the  sonorous  body 
has  been  made.  If  we  designate  this  length 
by  I,  we  can  calculate  the  wave  length  by  di- 
viding the  velocity  e  of  sonnd  in  a  second  by 
n,  the  number  of  vibrations  the  sounding  body 

makes  in  a  second ;  or,  1=^.    By  a  sonorons 

wave  surface  is  understood  that  surface  which 
is  at  such  a  distance  from  the  point  or  points 
of  ori(pn  of  the  sound  that  all  points  in  that 
surface  have  the  same  phase  of  vibration  at 
the  same  instant  of  time.  Thus,  it  is  evident 
that  if  we  have  a  small  sphere  of  air  which 
successively  and  rapidly  increases  and  dimin- 
ishes its  volume,  we  shall  have  alternate  spher- 
ical shells  of  compressed  and  of  rarefied  air 
surrounding  the  vibrating  sphere.  If  we  view 
a  surface  in  one  of  these  snells,  in  every  part 
of  which  snrface  the  particles  of  air  are  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction  with. the  same  ve- 
locity, we  shall  have  the  sonorons  wave  ear- 
face.  The  acoustic  wave  lengths  and  wave 
surfaces  are  not  mere  creations  of  the  imagi- 
nation, but  have  a  real  existence.  The  author 
of  this  article  first  devised  a  method  by  which 
one  can  readily  detect  the  phases  of  vibration 
in  the  air  sorronnding  a  soonding  body,  and 
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thereby  has  Bnooeeded  in  measuring  direct!;'  in 
the  vibrating  air  the  length  of  sonorous  waves, 
and  has  determined  in  the  air  surrounding  the 
vibrating  body  the  form  of  the  wave  surface. 
("American  Joamal  of  Science,"  November, 
1872.)  It  is  evident  that  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  passage  of  sonorous  waves  through  the 
atmosphere  will  be  to  cause  the  molecules  of 
the  air  to  swing  to  and  fro  with  the  motions 
of  pendulums.  It  is  also  apparent  that  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  periodic  motion  at  the 
source  of  the  sound  will  be  impressed  on  the 
surrounding  air  and  transmitted  through  it 
to  a  distance. — Eefleetion  of  Sound.  It  fol- 
lows from  the  very  nature  of  sound  pulses  that 
if  a  Bonorons  wave  meet  a  hard  smooth  sur- 
face, or  encounter  the  surface  of  separation  of 
two  media  of  unequal  elasticity,  reflection  of 
sound  will  take  place,  and  the  laws  of  reflec- 
tion will  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  light, 
viz. :  the  angle  of  reflection  will  equal  the  an- 
gle of  incidence,  and  both  the  incident  and 
reflected  ray  wiU  lie  in  the  same  plane,  which 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  reflecting  surface. 
These  laws  admit  of  a  ready  experimental 
proof.  If  two  concave  parabolic  mirrors, 
formed  of  metal  backed  with  hard  wood  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  be  placed  opposite  each  other 
at  a  distance  of  10  or  16  ft.  with  the  axis  of 
the  mirrors  in  the  same  line,  and  a  watch  be 
placed  in  the  focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  sonorous  pulses  emana- 
ting from  the  watch  will  be  reflected  from  the 
first  mirror  upon  the  surface  of  the  second 
mirror,  and  here  by  a  second  reflection  will 
be  conveyed  to  the  focus.  This  fact  can  be 
ascertained  by  leading  to  the  focus  a  tube  ter- 
minated at  one  end  by  a  small  funnel,  while 
the  ear  is  applied  to  the  other  end  of  the  tube. 
In  the  article  Optiob  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  action  just  described  is  a  necessary  oonse- 
oaenoe  of  uie  laws  of  reflection  given  above. — 
Btfraetion  of  Sound,  Sound  waves  are  also 
refracted,  and  their  refraction  is  due  to  the 
same  cause  which  produces  refraction  of  the 
rays  of  light ;  i.  e.,  to  the  change  in  velocity 
which  occurs  when  the  sonorous  beam  enters 
a  refracting  medium.  When  the  sonorous 
wave  surface  falls  upon  the  refracting  medi- 
om  so  that  it  is  parallel  to  the  refracting  sur- 
face, there  will  be  no  refraction,  or  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  but  only  a  change 
of  velocity.  But  when  the  sonorous  wave 
sorfaoe  forms  an  angle  with  the  surface  of 
the  refracting  medium,  the  change  in  velo- 
city causes  the  refraction  of  the  sonorous 
beam,  so  that  if  the  velocity  of  the  sound  is 
less  in  the  refracting  medium  than  it  was 
before  it  entered  it,  the  sound  will  be  re- 
fracted toward  the  perpendicular  to  the  re- 
fracting surface.  The  refraction  will  be  away 
from  the  perpendicular  when  the  velocity  of 
the  Bonnd  is  greater  in  the  refracting  medium 
than  it  was  before  it  entered  it.  It  follows 
from  the  above  action,  that  for  the  same  me- 
dia there  will  be  a  constant  ratio  existing  be- 


tween the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraction,  and  also  that  the  incident  and  re- 
fracted ray  will  be  in  the  same  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  refracting  surface.  (See  Light, 
vol.  X.,  p.  489.)  The  experimental  verification 
of  these  laws,  however,  is  not  so  easy  as  in  the 
similar  phenomena  of  light.    The  experiment 
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best  adapted  for  this  purpose  is  one  devised 
by  Sondhaus  and  represented  in  fig.  17.  He 
constructed  a  lens,  L,  of  sheets  of  collodion, 
having  the  form  of  portions  of  a  sphere,  and 
united  these  sheets  to  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
metal  ring.  On  inflating  the  envelope  thus 
formed  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  lenticular 
form  was  given  to  it.  A  watch  was  placed  at 
W,  on  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  sound  waves  were  refracted  to  the 
conjugate  focus  of  the  lens  at  F.  If  at  F  we 
place  a  bent  pipe  with  a  funnel-shaped  mouth, 
and  replace  the  watch  at  W  by  a  small  organ 
pipe,  the  refraction  is  detected  by  seeing  grains 
of  a  light  powder  dance  on  the  membrane  clo- 
sing the  upper  mouth  of  the  bent  pipe  at  e. 
— Interference  of  Sound.  Another  necessary 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  sound  vibrations 
and  of  the  manner  of  their  propagation  is, 
that  if  the  condensed  half  of  a  sonorous  wave 
meet  the  rarefied  half  of  another  sonorous 
wave,  and  these  waves  have  the  same  length 
and  the  same  energy  of  vibration,  there  can  be 
no  vibratory  motion  at  their  place  of  meeting, 
for  the  directions  of  the  vibrations  in  the  two 
half  waves  are  opposed,  and  the  intensities  of 
these  opposed  vibratory  motions  are  eqnal. 
These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  various  well 
known  experiments,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
established  facts  in  acoustics  that  two  soimd 
vibrations  may  meet  and  produce  silence  at 
the  place  of  their  meeting ;  this  is  known  as 
the  phenomenon  of  the  interference  of  sound. 
Dr.  Thomas  Young  studied  this  phenomenon 
attentively,  and  its  contemplation  led  to  his 
great  discovery  of  the  similar  phenomena  of 
the  interference  of  light,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  reasoning  in  establishing  the 
undnlatory  theory  of  light.  To  Dr.  Young  we 
owe  one  of  the  simplest  known  means  of  ex- 
hibiting and  studying  the  phenomena  of  inter- 
ference of  sound.  If  a  vibrating  tuning  fork 
be  held  in  a  vertical  position  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  ear,  and  then  rotated  around 
its  vertical  axis,  it  may  be  observed,  when  the 
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garfooeg  of  the  prongs  of  the  fork  are  oppo- 
site the  ear,  that  sound  will  be  perceived ;  bnt 
when  the  edges  of  the  fork  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  those  surfaces  are  opposite  the 
ear,  it  will  be  found  that  no  sound,  but  entire 
silence,  occurs.  This  phenomenon  is  readily 
ezpliuned.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that 
the  prongs  of  a  vibrating  fork  alternately  ap- 
proach to  and  recede  from  each  other,  as  is 
readily  seen  when  we  obtain  on  a  piece  of 
smoked  glass  the  trace  of  two  delicate  wires 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  prongs  of  the  vi- 
brating fork.  A  trace  thus  made  is  accurate- 
ly shown  in  fig.  18.    When  the  prongs  recede 
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from  each  other,  condensations  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  air  opposite  the  faces  e  o'  (see  fig. 
19,  which  represents  a  plan  of  the  ends  of  the 
prongs) ;  bnt  while  these  condensations  are  thus 
formed  rarefactions  are  produced  in  the  air  op- 
posite the  opening  between  the  prongs  at  r  r". 
The  reverse  of  these  actions  occurs  when  the 
prongs  approach  each  other.  The  result  of 
the  actions  will  be  evident  from  the  figure, 
where  the  full  lines  show  the  centres  of  shells 
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of  condensed  air,  and  the  dotted  lines  the  cen- 
tres of  shells  of  rarefied  air.  These  shells  al- 
ternate, and  meeting  along  the  planes  p,  p,  p,  p, 
passing  through  the  vertical  edges  of  the  fork, 
they  neutralize  each  other's  action.  W.  Weber 
has  shown  that  the  points  of  quiescence  in  this 
case  must  lie  in  hyperbolic  sheets.  This  must 
be  so,  for  the  difference  in  the  distance  of 
every  point  of  quiescence  from  two  fixed  points 
must  be  a  constant  quantity,  which  in  this  ex- 
periment will  be  equal  to  the  half  of  the  wave 
length  given  by  the  fork.  The  writer  has  used 
this  experiment  of  Young  to  show  the  reflec- 
tion of  sound  from  flames  and  from  sheets  of 


cold  and  heated  gases,  such  as  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  hydrogen.  Two  resonators  were  placed 
as  in  fig.  20  with  the  planes  of  their  months  at 
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a  right  angle,  and  in  this  angle  was  firmly  fixed 
the  fork  to  whose  note  the  resonator  resound- 
ed. The  broad  face  of  one  of  its  prongs  faced 
the  mouth  of  one  resonator,  whUe  the  space 
between  the  prongs  faced  the  mouth  of  the 
other  resonator.  By  trial  the  two  planes  of 
the  fork  are  -placed  at  such  distances  from  the 
resonators  that  complete  interference  of  the  vi- 
brations issuing  from  their  mouths  is  obtained, 
and  the  only  sound  that  reaches  the  ear  is  the 
faint  one  given  by  the  action  of  the  fork  on  the 
air  outside  the  angle  included  by  the  months  of 
the  resonators.  U  in  these  circumstances  we 
place  before  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  resona- 
tors a  flat  coal-gas  flame,  we  shall  find  that  this 
fiame  reflects  part  of  the  sound  which  falls 
upon  it,  and  thus  partially  screens  the  resona- 
tor, so  that  sonorous  vibrations  of  diminished 
intensity  now  enter  this  resonator,  and  there- 
fore the  balance  of  interference  no  longer 
exists,  and  a  sound  issues  from  the  resonator 
which  has  not  the  gas  flame  opposite  its  mouth. 
Bnt  if  a  piece  of  French  tracing  paper  be  placed 
before  the  month  of  the  latter  resonator,  the 
balance  of  interference  will  be  restored,  thus 
showing  that  the  reflecting  power  of  a  gas 
flame  is  equal  to  that  of  tracing  paper.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  writer  has  shown  and  ap- 
proximately measured  the  reflecting  power  of 
sheets  of  cold  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas- 
es.— Change  of  Pitch  eatued  by  JVanslation  qf 
the  Sounding  Body.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  is  the  change  in  pitch  caused  by 
the  motion  of  a  sounding  body  to  or  from  the 
ear ;  or,  what  is  the  same,  by  the  motion  of  the 
ear  to  or  from  the  source  of  sound.  When  the 
sounding  body  and  the  ear  approach,  we  per- 
ceive a  rise  in  the  pitch ;  when  they  recede  from 
each  other,  a  fall  in  pitch  occurs.  This  is  a  fact 
known  to  all  who  have  listened  to  the  rapid 
change  in  pitch  of  a  locomotive  whistle  which 
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ooonrs  at  the  instant  it  passes  ns ;  the  same  phe- 
nomenon is  jet  more  marked  when  the  listener 
is  on  a  train  which  passes  another  going  in  the 
opposite  direction  while  the  whistle  of  the  latter 
is  sounding.  If  we  snppose  each  train  to  be 
moving  at  the  rate  of  80  m.  an  hour,  and  the 
pitch  of  the  whistle  while  the  trains  are  ap- 
proaching each  other  to  be  that  of  the  t)  next 
above  the  treble,  the  pitch  will  fall  about  a  tone 
while  the  trains  are  receding  from  each  other. 
The  following  simple  considerations  will  afford 
the  means  of  calculating  the  change  in  wave 
length  produced  by  a  known  velocity  given  to 
a  sounding  body  of  a  given  pitch,  and  will  also 
serve  to  solve  the  inverse  problem,  viz.,  the 
velocity  of  the  sounding  body  which  can^ 
an  observed  Change  in  its  pitch.  If  the  sound- 
ing body  moves  toward  the  ear  over  a  space 
S  in  one  second,  it  is  evident  that  in  these  con- 
ditions more  vibrations  or  wave  lengths  will 
enter  the  ear  by  the  number  of  wave  lengths 
contained  in  S.  If  I  represent  the  wave  length 
produced  by  the  vibrating  body  when  it  is  sta- 
tionary, and  I'  the  wave  length  when  it  moves 
toward  the  ear,  N  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  of  the  sonnding  body,  and  V  the 
velocity  of  sound  per  second,  we  shall  have 

N=  y,  and  l'=l  (tts)  >  ^'''^  ^i  ^^  velocity 
of  the  soonding  body  per  second,  will  be  S=V 
(-p-)- — Perception  0/ Sounds  and  their  Anal- 
ysis iy  the  Ear.  The  ear  may  be  divided  into 
three  portions :  the  outer,  the  middle,  and  the 
inner  ear.  (See  Eab.)  The  organ  of  Corti  is 
enclosed  in  the  ductus  oochlearis  of  the  inner 
ear,  a  canal  of  triangular  section  which  forms 
an  ascending  spiral  of  two  and  a  half  turns 
around  the  modiolus.  It  is  bounded  on  two 
of  its  sides  by  the  seals,  and  on  its  third  by 
the  membranes  lining  the  outer  wall  of  the 
cochlea.  The  upper  wall  of  the  ductus  ooch- 
learis is  formed  by  the  membrana  Reissneri, 
which  separates  it  from  the  scala  vestibnli, 
and  its  lower  wall  is  the  lamina  spiralis  and 
the  elastic  membrana  basilaris,  wnich  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  scala  tympani.  The  ductus  is 
closed  at  its  upper  end,  and  at  its  lower  end  it 
communicates  with  the  saconlus  hemisphericus 
by  a  fine  duct.  The  arch  of  Oorti  rests  upon  the 
membrana  basilaris,  which  extends  beyond  the 
base  of  the  arch  to  the  membranous  outer  wall 
of  the  cochlea;  and  over  the  arch  spreads  the 
membrana  tectoria,  covering  the  rods  of  Corti 
and  the  hair-cell  chords  as  with  a  roof,  but  leav- 
ing the  onter  portion  of  the  elastic  membrana 
ba^laiis  exposed.  The  effect  of  theee  anatom- 
ical relations  is  to  bring  the  sound  vibrations 
to  act  with  the  greatest  advantage  on  the  hair- 
cell  chords,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  parts 
of  the  inner  ear  that  are  tuned  to  the  range  of 
sounds  appreciated  as  musical  by  the  human 
ear.  If  a  simple  sonorous  vibration  enter  the 
inner  ear,  then  one  of  these  chords,  vibrating 
synchronously  with  it,  will  shake  the  nerve 
fibril  attached  to  this  chord,  and  thus  give  the 


sensation  of  a  simple  sound ;  but  if  a  com- 
posite sonorous  vibration  enter  the  ear,  several 
chords  will  enter  into  vibration,  each  vibrating 
to  one  of  the  definite  simple  vibrations  form- 
ing the  components  of  the  compound  sound. 
These  hair-cell  chords  may  be  compared  to  the 
tuned  strings  in  a  pianoforte,  which  readily 
respond  to  a  note  sung  over  them.  If  the  note 
be  formed  of  a  simple  sound,  then  only  one 
string  of  the  piano  will  answer  back.  If  the 
soand  be  composite,  the  strings  will  decom- 
pose it  into  its  simple  component  sounds,  and 
the  position  of  these  simple  sounds  in  the 
musical  scale  can  be  determined  by  observing 
wliich  of  the  strings  of  the  piano  have  en- 
tered into  vibration.  This  experiment  shows 
how  the  ear  is  supposed  to  appreciate  a  sim- 
ple sound,  and  to  decompose  a  compound 
sound  into  its  simple  sonorous  sensations.  The 
relation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  inner  ear 
is  such  as  to  cause  the  chords  of  the  organ 
of  Oorti  and  their  attached  nerve  filaments 
to  make  half  as  many  vibrations  in  a  ^ven 
time  as  are,  made  in  the  same  time  by  the 
membrane  olC  the  drum  of  the  ear.  The  rela- 
tions which  the  form  of  the  scales  betu's  to  the 
sonorous  waves  traversing  them  will  be  modi- 
fied according  to  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  a  communication  between  the  scalee.  On 
this  point  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion ;  but  in  expMning  the  functions  of  the 
scales,  first  on  the  supposition  that  the  scales 
are  continuous,  and  then  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  not  continuous,  but  closed  at  the 
place  where  the  passage  called  the  helicotrema 
is  supposed  to  exist,  it  will  be  made  highly 
probable  that  no  communication  exists  between 
the  scalse,  or  at  least  if  one  exist  it  must  be  by 
a  very  contracted  passage.  £.  Weber  was  the 
first  to  point  out  the  peculiar  molecular  actions 
which  exist  when  the  dimensions  of  a  body  are 
very  small  compared  with  the  length  of  the 
sonorous  waves  which  traverse  it ;  and  Helm- 
holtz  based  his  investigations  on  "  The  Mech- 
anism of  the  Ossicles  of  the  Ear  "  on  the  theory 
of  Weber,  which  Helmholtz  gives  in  these 
words :  "  The  difference  in  displacement  of  two 
oscillating  particles,  whose  distance  from  one 
another  is  infinitely  small  compared  with  the 
wave  length,  is  itself  infinitely  small  compared 
with  the  entire  amplitude  of  displacement." 
It  is  evident  that  the  sonorous  compressions 
and  dilatations  which  may  exist  in  any  body 
depend  entirely  on  the  differences  in  the  phases 
of  the  vibrations  constituting  the  sonorous 
wave,  and  when  the  body  has  a  depth  equal  to 
half  a  wave  length  it  can  embrace  the  maximum 
amounts  of  condensation  and  of  rarefaction. 
But  condensation  and  rarefaction  can  alone 
produce  lateral  action  on  the  walls  of  a  straight 
canal  traversed  by  sonorous  vibrations;  and 
hence,  if  the  length  of  the  canal  be  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  wave,  there  exists  throughout 
the  canal  but  little  difference  in  phase  of  vibra- 
tion, and  therefore  but  little  lateral  action. 
The  united  length  of  the  scales  is  but  a  small 
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fraction  of  the  mean  length  of  the  sonorous 
waves  whieh  traverse  it;  for  if  we  take  4J 
metres  as  the  mean  length  of  the  waves  which 
are  propagated  throngh  the  scalse,  and  59  mil- 
limetres as  the  length  of  the  united  scalee,  it 
follows  that  the  latter  is  only  i^  of  the  mean 
wave  length.  Now  if  we  imagine  the  seals 
straightened,  and  as  forming  one  continuous 
tube  with  a  free  communication  at  the  helico- 
trema,  then  the  mean  wave  traversing  them 
will  cause  only  ^  of  the  lateral  action  which 
this  same  wave  would  produce  if  the  seals  bad 
the  length  of  oue  half  of  the  wave ;  and  it  fol- 
lows that  the  whole  liquid  of  the  scalee  will 
vibrate  forward  and  backward  almost  as  an 
incompressible  mass,  approaching  in  character 
the  oscillations  of  a  solid  piston  in  a  cylinder ; 
therefore,  the  action  against  the  walls  of  the 
ductus  cochlearis  will  be  very  slight.  But  now 
consider  the  change  in  eSect  on  the  ductus 
which  takes  place  when  it,  together  with  the 
scalffi,  is  wound  up  into  such  an  ascending 
Bpiral  as  really  exists  in  the  ear.  The  mole- 
cules of  the  liquid  in  the  scales,  thrown  forward 
and  backward  by  the  vibrations  oi  the  stirrup 
bone,  tend  to  move  in  straight  lines,  but  the 
curved  form  of  the  scales  causes  them  to  press 
against  the  outer  or  peripheral  part  of  the 
upper  wall  (membrana  Reissneri)  of  the  dno- 
tos  cochlearis  and  against  the  outer  part  of 
the  lower  wall  (membrana  basilaris)  when  the 
stirrup  bone  moves  inward,  and  when  it  moves 
outward  this  action  of  compression  is  relieved 
from  the  two  opposite  walls  of  the  ductus. 
But  these  actions  on  the  walls  of  the  ductus, 
produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  stirmp  bone, 
are  opposed  to  each  other,  and  since  they  take 
place  simultaneously  and  with  about  the  same 
intensity  (by  reason  of  the  assumption  of  the 
free  communication  of  the  scales),  the  hair-cell 
chords  cannot  vibrate,  but  will  only  experience 
compressions  and  dilatations  like  the  fluid  in 
which  they  are  immersed.  Therefore,  there 
appears  a  physical  basis  for  the  opinion  that 
either  there  is  no  communication  between  the 
scales,  or  if  one  exist  it  must  be  throngh  a  very 
constricted  passage.  Indeed,  if  we  adopt  the 
latter  view,  then  everything  works  to  produce 
the  maximum  effect  upon  the  co-vibrating 
chords  of  the  organ  of  Corti;  for,  when  the 
stirmp  bone  moves  inward,  the  pressure  is 
thrown  upon  the  outer  border  of  the  upper 
wall  or  roof  of  the  ductus,  thence  across  to  the 
peripheral  portion  of  the  basilar  membrane. 
This  action,  we  may  say,  takes  place  simulta- 
neously throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
ductus,  moves  downward  the  floor  of  the  basi- 
lar membrane,  and  thus  presses  the  fluid  of 
the  scala  tympani  against  the  sound  membrane 
and  moves  this  membrane  outward.  But  when 
the  stirmp  bone  moves  outward,  the  pressure 
is  relieved  from  the  elastic  basilar  membrane 
which  is  now  moved  upward,  while  the  round 
membrane  moves  inward.  There  are  also 
other  anatomical  facts  besides  the  inclination 
of  the  membrana  Reissneri  to  the  plane  of  the 


membrana  basilaris,  and  the  inclination  of  both 
these  membranes  to  the  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  cochlea,  which  favors  an  opinion 
that  the  outer  or  peripheral  part  of  the  basilar 
membrane  receives  the  main  part  of  the  vibrsr 
tions  which  enter  the  ductus  cochlearis.  The 
auditory  nerve  fibrila  are  not  attached  to  the 
Oorti  tods  or  pillars,  as  was  formerly  imagined; 
and  hence  these  bodies  cannot  be  the  co-vibra- 
ting parts  of  the  ductus ;  but  the  Corti  pillars 
appear  to  act  as  supports  for  the  lamina  reticu- 
laris, between  which  and  the  basUar  membrane 
are  steadily  and  tensely  stretched  the  hair-cell 
chords,  and  to  these  chords  are  attached  the 
auditory  nerve  fibrils.  The  very  fact  that  the 
number  of  these  hair-cell  chords  increases  with 
the  higher  development  of  the  ear,  shows  their 
important  functions;  for,  while  in  man  they 
are  arranged  alternately  in  five  rows  and  num- 
ber 18,000,  in  other  mammalia  there  are  only 
two  or  three  rows.  These  hair-cell  chords  are 
more  perpendicular  to  the  basilar  membrane 
than  tne  Corti  rods,  and  are  also  different  in 
their  forms,  having  swellings  in  the  middle  of 
their  lengths.  These  swellings  must  cause  them 
to  act  like  loaded  strings,  and  thus  each  hair- 
cell  chord  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  co-vi- 
brate with  only  one  special  sound.  And  these 
hair-ceU  chords  are  so  directed  in  reference  to 
the  sound  pulses  which  enter  the  ductus  that 
their  lengths  are  in  the  direction  of  these 
pulses,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  directly 
set  in  motion  by  these  vibrations.  Indeed, 
they  appear  to  hold  the  same  relation  to  those 
vibrations  as  the  antennal  fibrils  of  the  moa- 
quito  bear  to  sound  vibrations  which  exist  in 
ue  directions  of  these  fibrils.  The  writer  has 
shown  by  direct  experiment  ("  American  Jonr- 
nal  of  Science,"  August,  1874)  that  in  these 
conditions  the  fibrils  of  the  mosquito  remain  at 
rest,  although  when  the  same  sound  pulses  fall 
athwart  the  fibril  it  may  be  set  into  energelio 
vibrations.  The  hair-cell  chords,  therefore, 
cannot  be  set  into  vibration  by  the  action  of 
the  feeble  pulses  which  may  reach  them  direct- 
ly through  the  membrana  Reissneri  from  the 
scala  vestibuli ;  and  furthermore,  the  shielding 
influence  of  the  membrana  tectoria  tends  to 
prevent  this  direct  action  on  the  chords.  If 
this  view  he  correct,  that  these  chords  receive 
their  vibrations  from  the  basilar  membrane,  to 
which  their  ends  are  attached,  and  not  directly 
from  the  impulses  sent  into  the  ductus,  it  ne- 
cessarily follows  that  these  chords  bear  to  the 
membrane  to  which  they  are  stretched  the  same 
relation  as  stretched  strings  bear  to  the  vibra- 
ting tuning  forks  to  which  they  are  stretched  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  the  lengths  of  the 
forks.  Hence  it  follows  that  a  chord  in  the 
ductus  will  vibrate  only  half  as  often  as  the 
basilar  membrane  to  which  it  is  fastened.  As 
the  basilar  membrane,  the  tympanic  membrane, 
and  the  air  contiguous  to  the  latter  vibrate  to- 
gether, it  follows  that  the  auditory  nerve  fibrils 
vibrate  as  frequently  as  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane and  the  molecules  of  air  outside  of  the 
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head.  The  following  exporiment  lllnstrates 
very  well  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  mode 
of  andition.  A  membrane,  loosely  stretched 
on  a  frame,  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position  near 
a  reed  pipe,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
gives  a  highly  composite  aoand.  Strings  of 
▼arions  lengths  and  diameters,  loaded  at  their 
centres,  are  fastened  to  the  membrane  and 
stretched  to  a  fixed  support.  On  sonnding 
the  reed  pipe,  only  those  strings  in  tune  with 
tiie  harmonics,  or  simple  sounds,  existing  in 
the  sound  of  the  reed  pipe,  will  enter  into 
vibration ;  similarly,  when  the  sound  of  the 
same  reed  pipe  enters  the  ear  and  vibrates  the 
basilar  membrane,  the  only  hoir-oell  chords 
which  enter  into  vibration  are  those  which 
are  in  tune  with  the  elementary  vibrations 
existing  in  the  composite  sonorous  vibration 
produced  by  the  reed  pipe.  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  as  the  loaded  string  makes  on^ 
vibration  to  two  of  the  membrane,  so  the  hair- 
cell  chord  makes  only  one  vibration  to  two 
of  the  basilar  membrane  or  of  the  membrane 
of  the  drum  of  the  ear.  If  it  be  true  that 
whea  simple  vibrations  impinge  on  the  ear 
the  tympanic  and  basilar  membranes  vibrate 
twice,  while  the  co-vibrating  body  only  vibrates 
once,  it  follows  that  if  the  same  simple  vibra- 
tions be  sent  directly  to  the  oo-vibrating  parts 
of  the  ear,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
basilar  membrane,  we  shall  perceive  a  sound 
which  is  the  octave  of  the  one  experienced 
when  the  same  simple  vibrations  entered  the 
ear  through  the  tympanic  membrane.  Hence 
it  appears  that  this  hypothesis  can  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  experiment  in  the  following 
manner:  If  we  vibrate  a  fork  near  the  ear, 
and  closely  apprehend  the  character  of  its 
sound,  we  experience  a  sensation  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  contain  that  corresponding  to 
the  higher  octave  of  the  fork.  Now  press 
the  foot  of  the  fork  firmly  against  the  zygo- 
matic process,  close  to  the  ear,  directing  it 
somewhat  backward,  and  we  shall  distinctly 
hear  the  higher  octave  of  the  fork  sin^ng  in 
concert  with  its  real  note.  If  the  auditory 
canal  be  now  closed  by  gently  placing  the  tip 
of  the  finger  over  it,  we  shall  perceive  the 
higher  octave  with  an  intensity  ahnost  equal 
to  that  of  the  fundamental  note.  The  same 
sensation,  though  less  intense,  may  be  obtained 
by  placing  the  fork  on  any  part  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  One  can  also  perceive  distinctly 
the  higher  octave  when  the  fork  is  placed  on 
the  parietal  bone,  about  two  inches  in  front 
and  an  inch  or  so  to  the  side  of  the  foramen, 
with  its  foot  directed  toward  the  opposite  in- 
ner ear,  while  the  auditory  canal  of  this  ear 
is  gently  closed  with  the  finger.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  higher  octave  is  often  heard, 
with  some  persons,  to  the  almost  entire  ex- 
doaon  of  the  lower,  or  of  the  proper  note  of 
the  fork.  These  experiments  have  been  made 
on  the  ears  of  several  accomplished  musicians, 
and  tlie  results  have  invariably  agreed  with 
those  described  above. — Ihiration  of  retidual 


Sonorov*  Sentatiotu.  For  a  long  time  it  has 
been  known  that  the  sensation  of  light  en- 
dures en  appreciable  time  after  the  cessation 
of  the  entrance  of  light  into  the  eye.  The  da- 
rations  of  the  residual  sensations  correspond- 
ing to  lights  of  different  colors  and  intensi- 
ties have  been  generally  determined  by  find- 
ing the  number  of  fiashes  of  a  given  light  in 
a  second  required  to  blend  and  produce  a  con- 
tinuous sensation.  The  durations  of  the  resid- 
ual sonorous  sensations  had  never  been  made 
the  subject  of  investigation  until  the  writer 
began  the  study  of  these  phenomena,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  determining  the  law  connecting  the 
pitch  of  a  sound  with  the  duration  of  its  re- 
sidual sonorous  sensation.  The  manner  of 
determining  the  data  of  this  law  is  similar  to 
the  method  employed  in  the  study  of  the  ana- 
logical phenomena  of  light.  Intermittent  so- 
norous pulses  were  sent  into  the  ear  by  means 
of  perforated  revolving  disks,  and  the  rota- 
tion of  the  disk  was  brought  just  to  that  ve- 
locity required  to  blend  the  separated  pulses. 
It  was  thus  found  that  if  we  represent  by  N 
the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  producing 
a  given  sound,  and  by  D  the  duration  of  the 
residual  sonorous  sensation  of  this  sound,  then 
the  law  connecting  the  pitch,  or  number  of 
vibrations  per  second,  with  the  duration  of 
the  sonorons  sensation,  will  be  expressed  by 

D=(^^  +  ^)  ■•'°*^^'  "^^^  •*  *'**  expression 
of  the  law  g^ven  in  the  article  Habhokt, 
Besides  the  application  of  this  law  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  fnndamental  facts  of  musical 
harmony,  there  are  other  and  new  classes  of 

fhenomena  which  it  has  served  to  point  out. 
'or  instance,  as  the  duration  of  the  residual 
sonorons  sensation  is  less  as  the  pitch  of  the 
sound  is  higher,  it  follows  that  at  the  instant 
of  the  cessation  of  the  aerial  vibration,  pro- 
ducing a  given  composite  sound,  the  timbre  of 
this  sound  must  instantly  begin  to  change ;  for 
the  residual  sensations  of  the  higher  harmonics 
will  disappear  one  after  another,  in  the  order 
of  descending  pitch,  until  there  remains  in  the 
ear  only  the  sensation  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  lowest  or  fundamental  harmonic.  The 
knowledge  of  the  law  given  above  led  to  a 
new  method  of  analyzing  a  composite  sound 
by  means  of  a  perforated  rotating  disk.  Thus, 
on  rotating  with  great  velocity  a  large  disk, 
with  sections  out  out  of  it,  before  a  reed  pipe, 
and  placing  the  ear  close  to  the  disk,  we  have 
the  composite  sound  reaching  the  ear  in  a  series 
of  impacts  which  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly 
that  even  those  of  the  highest  harmonic  of  the 
reed  blend  into  a  continuous  sensation ;  but  on 
gradually  lowering  the  velocity  of  rotation, 
the  impacts  of  this  highest  harmonic  con  no 
longer  blend,  and  we  perceive  this  harmonic 
beating  alone  on  the  ear.  This  fact  can  more 
readily  be  confirmed  by  the  aid  of  the  resonator 
corresponding  to  this  harmonic.  A  further 
slight  lowering  of  the  velocity  of  rotation 
brings  out  the  beats  of  the  next  lower  har- 
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monio,  and  bo  on,  until  the  velocity  has  been 
so  diminished  that  the  beats  of  the  lowest  or 
fandamental  harmonic  are  perceived.  Then 
all  the  component  sonnds  of  the  reed  are  heat- 
ing on  the  ear  in  nnison,  but  the  effects  they 
severally  produce  on  the  ear  are  very  differ- 
ent ;  for  the  higher  harmonics,  notwithstanding 
their  feebler  intensities,  must  be  heard  more 
distinctly,  because  their  intermittences  are  the 
furthest  removed  from  the  number  that  cause 
the  blending  of  their  separate  impulses.  In 
other  words,  the  number  of  impacts  of  the 
highest  harmonics  approaches  nearer  than  the 
lower  to  the  number  of  beats  required  to  cause 
them  to  give  their  greatest  dissonant  effects ;  it 
having  been  determined  that  it  requires  about 
^  of  the  number  of  sonorous  impacts,  which 
blend  into  a  continuous  sound,  to  produce  the 
most  dissonant  sensation  that  can  be  obtained 
by  a  series  of  separated  beats  falling  on  the 
ear. — The  following  are  the  most  important 
works  on  sound :  Chladni,  Traiti  d'aeouttigue 
(Paris,  1809) ;  Peirce,  "  An  Elementary  Trea- 
tise on  Sound"  (Boston,  1886),  which  contains 
an  excellent  catalogue  of  works  and  memoirs 
on  the  subject ;  Airy,  "  On  Sound  and  Atmos- 
pherio  Vibrations,  with  the  Mathematical  Ele- 
ments of  Music"  (London,  1868);  Donkin, 
"Acoustics"  ^Oxford,  1870);  Aeotutigue,  in 
Daguin's  DrattS  de  phytique  (Paris,  1870) ; 
A^tii,  in  vol.  i.  of  WAlmer's  Lehrivch  der 
Experimentalphyrih  (Leipsio,  1870);  Helm- 
holtz,  Die  Lehre  von  den  Tonempflndungeti 
(Brunswick,  3d  ed.,  1870 ;  English  translation, 
by  A.  J.  EUis,  1875);  Sedley  Taylor,  "Sound 
and  Harmony"  (1873);  Tyndall,  "On  Sound" 
(new  ed.,  1875);  and  A.  Guillemin,  Leton:  no- 
tiont  d'aeouitique  phytique  et  miuieale  (1875). 

SOUND,  Hie,  a  narrow  strait,  forming  one  of 
the  passages  between  the  Cattegat  and  the  Bal- 
tic, and  separating  the  Danish  island  of  See- 
land  from  the  coast  of  Sweden.  In  its  larg- 
est sense  it  extends  N.  and  S.  66  m,,  and  oppo- 
site Copenhagen  it  is  about  16  m.  wide.  But 
the  name  is  properly  confined  to  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  passage,  which  between  Elsinore 
and  Helsingborg  is  not  more  than  8  m.  wide. 
The  Great  Belt  gives  a  wider  and  deeper  com- 
munication between  the  Oattegat  and  the  Bal- 
tic, but  the  Sound  is  most  frequented  because 
shorter  and  favored  with  better  winds.  The 
depth  ranges  from  4  to  20  fathoms.  The 
Danish  kings  formerly  owned  the  territory  on 
both  sides  of  the  strait,  and  from  time  im- 
memorial levied  duties  on  all  vessels  passing 
through  it;  but  this  is  done  no  longer,  the 
right  having  been  bought  off  by  other  nations, 
under  treaties  concluded  in  1857. 

SODNDINGi  See  Atlaktio  Ookan,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
69,  and  Dbkdohio,  Dekp-Sea. 

SOOB  GVK.    See  Tupblo. 

SOOTH,  Krteit,  an  English  clergyman,  bom  at 
Hackney,  Middlesex,  in  1683,  died  in  London, 
July  8,  1716.  He  graduated  at  Christ  Choroh 
college,  Oxford,  in  1666,  was  ordained  in  1658, 
was  elected  public  orator  of  the  university  in 


1660,  soon  afterward  became  chaplain  to  the 
chancellor  Clarendon,  and  was  made  a  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster  in  1663,  and  a  canon 
of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  in  1670.  He  was 
a  zealous  champion  of  passive  obedience  and 
th«  divine  right,  and  was  opposed  alike  to 
Protestant  dissent  and  to  Roman  Catholicism. 
When  Sherlock  published  his  "  Vindication  of 
the  Holy  and  Ever  Blessed  Trinity,"  South 
attacked  him  for  inculcating  tritheism  (1693). 
His  sermons  have  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions (6  vols.,  1692;  6  vols,  additional,  1744; 
4  vols.,  Xiondon,  1848 ;  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  Ed- 
inburgh, 1848;  abridged,  London,  1861  and 
1869) ;  and  a  volume  of  his  posthumous  works 
appeared  in  1717- 

SOOTH  AD11I8.    See  Adahs,  Mass. 

SOOTH  iimiCi*    See  Ambbioa. 

SOOTHAHFTON,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  North  Carolina,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Blackwater  river  and  8.  W.  by  the  Meher- 
rin,  and  intersected  by  the  Nottaway;  area, 
600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  12,286,  of  whom 
6,795  were  colored.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level  and  diversified  by  large  forests  of  cypress 
and  pine,  and  the  soil  is  tolerably  productive^ 
Tar  and  turpentine  are  largely  exported.  It 
is  traversed  by  tlie  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  and 
the  Atlantic,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio  railroads. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  218,858 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  13,688  of  oats,  24,927 
of  sweet  potatoes,  3,587  lbs.  of  wool,  and  18,- 
660  of  butter.  There  were  909  horses,  1,386 
milch  cows,  8,808  other  cattle,  2,676  sheep, 
and  12,978  swine.    Capital,  Jerusalem. 

800THAMFTON,  a  seaport  town  of  Hamp- 
shire, England,  and  a  county  of  itself,  on  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Itchen  and  the  larger  estuary  of  the  Test, 
called  the  Southampton  water,  70  m.  S.  W.  of 
London;  pop.  in  1871,  68,741.  The  Sonth- 
ampton  water  varies  in  breadth  from  1}  to  2 
m.,  and  extends  inland  from  Calshot  castle,  1 
m.  below  Southampton,  to  Red  Bridge,  4  m. 
above.  The  entrance  is  well  sheltered  by  the 
isle  of  Wight,  and  the  channel  is  deep  and 
straight,  with  good  anchorage.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  four  tides  in  the  24  hours ;  a  pecu- 
liarity caused  by  the  isle  of  Wight  intercept- 
ing a  portion  of  the  tidal  wave  in  its  progress 
both  ways  through  the  English  channel  The 
mean  rise  of  tlie  spring  tides  is  18  ft.,  and  of 
the  neap  tides  8  ft.  The  town  is  well  btdlt, 
and  supplied  with  pure  spring  water  from  an 
artesian  well  910  It  deep.  It  has  a  well 
wooded  park  of  865  acres,  6  parish  churches, 
13  other  churches,  a  public  library  and  mn- 
seum,  and  several  charitable,  literary,  and  sci- 
entific institutions.  Among  the  noteworthy 
public  buildings  are  the  custom  house,  the 
ordnance  survey  oflBce,  the  royal  Victoria  hos- 
pital for  1,200  invalid  soldiers,  and  the  royal 
southern  yacht  club  house.  For  many  years 
Southampton  was  mainly  a  watering  place, 
but  since  the  opening  of  the  docks  in  1842  it 
has  become  the  principal  port  of  departore 
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for  8eTeral  East  and  West  India,  China,  Ana- 
tralia,  North  German,  and  American  steam- 
ghip  lines,  besides  having  a  large  trade  coast- 
wise and  with  the  continent.  There  are  five 
docks,  paved  with  granite  and  lined  with  ware- 
booses,  viz.:  one  of  10* acres,  two  of  16  acres 
each,  and  two  of  22  acres  each ;  and  fnrther 
shipping  accommodations,  begun  in  1878,  iu- 
claae  a  qnaj  1,500  ft.  long  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Itcben,  which  is  ultimately  to  form  the 
E.  arm  of  a  dock  of  30  acres.  The  entrances 
in  1878  were  6,920  British  vessels,  tonnage 
802,461,  and  678  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  876,- 
984 ;  clearances,  6,889  British  vessels,  tonnage 
882,617,  and  648  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  847,- 
710.  The  total  valae  of  exports  was  £11,469,- 
889.  The  principal  industries  are  brewing, 
sugar  refining,  iron  casting,  coach  building, 
and  ship  building;  manj  large  steamships  have 
been  built  here.  The  annual  cattle  fair  is  im- 
portant.— Southampton  is  a  very  ancient  place. 
Remains  of  the  Roman  camp  Olansentnm,  1 
m.  N.  E.  of  the  present  town,  are  still  seen. 
The  bar  across  High  street  and  the  W.  and  S. 
gates,  now  standing,  are  parts  of  the  Saxon 
walls  around  the  old  town.  In  980  the  Danes 
sacked  the  place.  After  1016  it  was  the  oc- 
casional residence  of  Canute,  and  the  shore  is 
said  to  be  the  scene  of  his  rebuke  to  his  cour- 
tiers. The  town  was  destroyed  by  French, 
Spanish,  and  Genoese  allies  in  1888,  was  re-. 
built  and  fortified  by  Richard  II.,  and  was 
erected  into  a  county  of  itself  by  Henry  VI. 

SOPnUMPTOir,  Benr  WrittlMdeT,  third  earl 
of,  an  English  statesman,  bom  Oct.  6,  1678, 
died  in  Holland,  Nov.  10, 1624.  When  be  was 
20  years  old  Shakespeare  dedicated  to  him  his 
poem  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  in  the  next 
year  "  The  Rape  of  Lucrece."  Sir  Edwin  San- 
dys converted  him  to  Protestantism.  In  1696 
be  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  earl  of 
Essex  against  Cadiz.  In  1599,  accompanying 
Essex  to  Ireland,  he  was  made  general  of  horse. 
From  that  command  he  was  recalled  by  the 
oneen,  and  went  speedily  into  the  Netherlands. 
On  his  recall  from  that  country  he  confeder- 
ated with  Essex  and  appeared  with  him  in  the 
insurrection  which  he  then  made  in  London. 
On  his  trial  for  treason  he  protested  that  he 
bad  never  entertained  a  thought  against  the 
qaeen ;  sentence  of  death  and  attainder  was 
passed  against  him,  but  he  was  immediately 
relieved  of  the  former  by  the  queen,  and  in  the 
first  year  of  James  I.  the  attainder  was  re- 
moved by  act  of  parliament  As  an  assign  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  he  took  part  in  colonizing 
America,  and  in  1602  sent  out  the  Concord  un- 
der Gosnold.  He  interested  those  connected 
with  him,  Lord  Arundel,  his  brother-in-law, 
and  Cecil  Calvert,  afterward  Lord  Baltimore, 
who  was  Lord  Arundel's  son-in-law.  In  1606, 
in  oonjnnction  with  Lord  Arundel,  he  de- 
spatched Waymouth  to  New  England.  The 
secretary  of  Virginia  ascribes  to  him  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  obtaining  the  first  charter  for  the 
London  company  of  Vii^nia,  though  his  name 


does  not  appear  in  the  charter  itself.  In  the 
second  charter  his  name  stands  next  to  those 
of  the  high  officers  of  state.  The  firm  friend  of 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  when  the  latter  retired  from 
the  office  of  treasurer  (governor)  of  the  com- 
pany, Southampton  was  unanimously  chosen  in 
his  stead,  and  he  remained  in  the  chair  till  the 
charter  was  taken  away.  In  parliament  he  was 
one  of  the  firmest  supporters  of  liberty.  In 
June,  1621,  he  was  committed  to  close  custody 
by  the  king,  and  he  asked  to  know  the  charges 
against  him  and  to  see  his  accusers.  The  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  in  religions  affairs  appears 
from  the  charge  made  against  him  of  corre- 
sponding with  die  Independents.  The  doke  of 
Buckingham  visited  him  in  prison  and  caused 
him  to  be  set  free,  but  he  was  watched  till 
near  the  end  of  August,  when  by  the  king's 
direction  Sir  George  Calvert  as  secretary  of 
state  gave  him  his  liberty.  After  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Virginia  company  he  went  to  the 
Netherlands  to  fight  for  Dutch  independence, 
and  took  command  of  a  regiment.  In  their 
winter  quarters  at  Rozendaal  he  and  his  son 
were  both  seized  with  burning  fever.  The 
son  died ;  the  father  recovered  enough  to  de- 
part from  Rozendaal  with  the  intention  to 
bring  his  son's  body  to  England,  but  died  at 
Bergen-op-Zoom.  He  is  the  only  man  from 
whom  Shakespeare  acknowledges  having  re- 
ceived a  benefit. 

SOBTHAMPTOJIIiaUBE.    See  Haicfbhibb. 

SOCTH  IGSnULIA,  a  British  colony  in  Aus- 
tralia, comprising  all  of  the  continent  between 
the  129th  and  138th  meridians  of  E.  longitude 
N.  of  lat.  26°  S.,  and  between  the  129th  and 
141st  meridians  S.  of  that  latitude,  bounded 
N.  by  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  the  Indian 
ocean,  E.  by  Queensland,  New  South  Wales, 
and  Victoria,  S.  by  the  S.  Pacific  ocean,  and 
W.  by  Western  Australia ;  area,  according  to 
latest  estimates,  about  900,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
(exclusive  of  about  8,000  aborigines)  in  1871, 
186,626;  in  1874  ('estimated),  202,186.  Capi- 
tal, Adelaide.  In  the  article  Aubtbaua,  South 
Australia  and  the  Northern  Territory  are  treat- 
ed as  distinct ;  but  the  latter  is  now  an  inte- 
gral part  of  South  Australia,  or  rather  a  snb- 
colony,  as  it  is  governed  directly  by  the  execu- 
tive of  that  colony  and  has  no  representation 
in  its  parliament.  It  embraces  the  larger  and 
almost  uninhabited  half  of  the  colony,  N.  of  lat 
24°.  Within  the  limits  of  South  Australia  are 
included  Kangaroo  island,  about  100  m.  long 
and  80  broad,  on  the  S.  coast,  and  Melville 
island,  1,800  sq.  m.,  and  several  smaller  islands, 
on  the  N.  coast. — The  S.  coast,  which  forms  the 
E.  and  a  part  of  the  N.  shore  of  the  Great 
Australian  bight,  has  a  general  N.  W.  and  8.  E. 
direction.  Its  principd  inlets  are  Encounter 
bay,  St.  Vincent  gulf,  in  the  mouth  of  which 
lies  Kangaroo  island,  and  Spencer  gulf,  which 
extends  more  than  200  m.  inland.  It  has  many 
good  harbors,  of  which  Port  Lincoln  on  Spencer 
gulf  is  the  best.  The  N.  coast,  as  far  as  Cape 
Amhem,  forms  the  W.  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
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Carpentaria.  Bejond  that  the  chief  inlets  are 
Arnhem  bay,  Oastlereagh  bay,  lit.  Morris  bay. 
Port  Essin^n,  Van  Diemen's  gnlf.  Port  Dar- 
win, Anson  bay,  and  Qneen'a  channel.  South 
Anstralia  contains  a  great  variety  of  soils  and 
scenery,  almost  every  kind  of  landscape  being 
found  within  its  limits.  Much  of  it,  particu- 
larly in  the  north,  is  sterile  and  uninviting,  con- 
sisting largely  of  scrub  and  rock,  but  at  least  a 
third  of  its  surface  is  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral land,  and  another  third  wooded  ranges 
suitable  for  pasturage.  The  scrub  land  is  valu- 
able only  for  its  mineral  wealth,  some  of  the 
richest  mines  having  been  discovered  in  it. 
The  principal  chain  of  mountains  is  the  Flin- 
ders range,  which  extends  from  Oape  Jervis 
northward  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Blanche, 
about  lat.  29° ;  its  highest  peak  is  Mt.  Re- 
markable, 8,179  ft.  The  Gawler  range,  in  tiie 
peninsula  W.  of  Spenoer  gnlf,  has  a  neight  in 
its  W.  part  of  about  2,000  ft.  N.  of  this  are 
the  Warburton  and  Stuart  ranges,  and  there 
are  many  others  stretching  across  the  continent 
to  the  N.  coast. — The  Murray  river  enters  the 
colony  about  lat.  34°  S.,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  260  m.,  all  of  which  is  navigable,  flows 
into  Lake  Alezandrina,  and  thence  into  En- 
counter bay  by  a  narrow  opening  called  the 
Murray  mouth.  The  Wakefield  and  Gawler 
rivers  flow  W.  into  the  gnlf  of  St.  Vincent. 
From  the  Torrens,  which  loses  itself  in  reed 
swamps,  the  dty  of  Adelaide  derives  its  sup- 
ply of  water.  On  the  N.  coast  the  principal 
rivers  are  the  Liverpool,  the  East  and  the 
South  Alligator,  the  Adelaide,  the  Daly,  and 
the  Victoria.  The  Roper,  which  flows  into 
the  gnlf  of  Carpentaria,  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels  for  nearly  100  m.  There  are  many 
lakes,  partionlarly  in  the  S.  E.  part,  which  is 
called  the  lake  district.  Lakes  Eyre,  Torrens, 
and  Gairdner  are  large  bodies  of  salt  water, 
each  more  than  150  m.  long.  Lake  Eyre  is 
only  70  ft  above  the  sea,  while  Gairdner, 
which  lies  N.  of  the  Gawler  range,  is  866  ft. 
high.  Lake  Alexandrina  is  about  80  m.  long 
and  16  m.  wide.  From  its  E.  side  a  narrow 
lagoon,  called  the  Coorong,  extends  abont  86 
m.  parallel  to  the  coast,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  strip  of  land. — South  Aus- 
tralia is  rich  in  mineral  resources.  Iron  ore 
abounds,  but  copper  constitutes  its  chief  wealth. 
The  famous  Burra-Burra  mine,  near  Eooringa, 
abont  100  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Adelaide,  was  dis- 
covered in  1844  and  opened  in  the  same  year. 
From  10,000  to  18,000  tons  of  ore  are  raised 
annually,  yielding  abont  2,600  tons  of  pure 
copper.  In  1860  the  Wallaroo  mines  were 
opened  near  Eadina,  on  the  shore  of  Spencer 

Silf,  91  m.  N.  W.  of  Adelaide.  In  J  861  the 
oonta  mines,  about  12  m.  distant,  were  dis- 
covered. They  yield  26  per  cent,  of  pure 
copper;  in  the  first  half  of  1874  11,000  tons 
of  ore  were  raised  from  them.  In  1872  61 
copper  mines  were  worked,  giving  an  aggregate 
annual  yield  of  more  than  150,000  tons.  Gold 
has  been  discovered  in  several  places,  and  488 


reefs  were  registered  in  1870,  dving  an  annual 
yield  of  10,600  oz.  Many  smafl  diamoncfe  have 
been  found  near  Echunga;  and  jasper,  chal- 
cedony, and  opal  abound.  Silver,  lead,  and 
bismuth  have  also  been  found,  and  salt  is 
abundant. — The  climate  of  the  inhabited  part 
of  the  country  is  very  fine,  but  that  of  the 
scrub  land  in  the  north  is  exceedingly  hot  and 
dry.  In  the  southeast  the  seasons  are  the  wet 
and  the  dry ;  the  latter  begins  about  the  end 
of  August  and  continues  till  the  end  of  March. 
In  December  and  January  the  heat  is  very 
great,  and  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  north 
the  thermometer  often  rises  to  116°.  These 
winds  are  accompanied  by  clouds  of  dust,  but 
seldom  last  more  than  a  few  hours,  when  they 
shift  to  the  southwest  and  south,  and  the  tem- 
perature falls.  The  average  temperature  is 
67°,  and  the  lowest  in  the  level  country  44°. 
The  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  21  inches. 
Between  March  and  August  heavy  rain  falls, 
and  the  country  becomes  covered  with  Inin- 
riant  verdure ;  but  during  the  summer  months 
the  ground  is  completely  parched  and  the  grass 
withered.  The  settled  parts  of  South  Austra- 
lia, however,  are  not  subject  to  the  long  con- 
tinued droughts  which  are  sometimes  so  de- 
structive in  New  South  Wales.  No  epidemic 
diseases  prevail,  affections  of  the  longs  are 
infreqaent,  and  scrofulous  complaints  are  rare ; 
but  diseases  of  the  eyes  are  common  in  summer. 
— The  forests  contain  much  large  timber,  but 
wood  for  cabinet  and  other  fine  work  is  im- 
ported. There  are  many  species  of  evealypH 
and  acacias,  and  the  pandanns,  cycas,  and  Adtm- 
tonia  or  gouty  stem  tree,  the  fruit  of  the  last  of 
which  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  In  the  northern 
parts  three  kinds  of  wild  fig,  a  species  of  wild 
grape,  and  wild  yams  have  been  found.  Native 
wheat  and  oats,  rye  grass,  and  rice  grass  also 
grow  in  the  north.  All  the  fruits  common  to 
temperate  climates  succeed  remarkably  well, 
and  particularly  the  grape,  many  varieties  of 
whicn  are  cultivated.  Agriculture  has  made 
great  advances  of  late,  and  the  colony  prom- 
ises to  become  a  large  grain-producing  conn- 
try,  enough  wheat  being  grown  in  some  years 
to  supply  the  neighboring  colonies  and  to  ship 
many  cargoes  to  England,  where  it  brings  high 
prices.  The  extent  of  land  under  cultivation 
m  the  year  ending  March  31,  1878,  was  1,164,- 
846  acres,  an  increase  of  120,190  acres  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  acres  in 
wheat  in  the  same  year  was  759,811,  and  in 
the  year  ending  in  March,  1874,  784,784;  the 
product  in  the  last  named  year  was  6,178,816 
bushels.  In  1878  there  were  6,424  acres  of 
vineyards,  and  2,901  in  orchards.  The  return 
of  live  stock  in  1878  was:  sheep,  4,900,687; 
cattle,  161,662;  horses,  82,216 ;  goats,  17,492; 
pigs,  98,486 ;  poultry,  518,888.  The  kangaroo 
dog,  a  cross  between  the  greyhound  and  the 
English  bulldog,  often  exceeding  8  ft.  in  height, 
is  valuable  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  as  weU  as 
the  other  Australian  colonies.  Much  damage 
is  sometimes  done  to  the  green  crops  by  locusts. 
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For  the  indigenons  fauna  see  Avbtbalia. — The 
goremment  of  South  Australia  consists  of  a 
governor  appointed  hj  the  crown,  an  execu- 
tive conncil,  and  two  houses  of  legislature,  one 
called  the  legislative  council  and  the  other  the 
house  of  assembly.  The  legislative  conncil  is 
composed  of  18  members,  elected  by  general 
vote  for  twelve  years,  one  third  retiring  every 
four  years.  The  president  is  elected  by  the 
members.  The  governor  has  no  power  to  dis- 
solve the  council.  The  house  of  assembly  has 
now  46  members,  who  are  elected  for  three 
years.  This  body  is  liable  to  dissolution  by 
the  executive.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  in 
1878  was  £972,818,  and  the  expenditure  £839,- 
153.  The  colonial  debt  on  Dec.  81,  1878,  was 
£2,174,900.— In  1871  there  were  8,372  abo- 
rigines, who  are  of  the  same  general  type  as 
those  of  other  parts  of  Australia,  but  four 
different  dialects  are  spoken  by  them  within 
the  limits  of  the  colony,  three  of  which  are 
not  intelligible  to  the  natives  of  the  country 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Murray  river.  The 
tribes  within  the  settled  districts  are  inof- 
fensive, and  some  of  the  boys  are  employed  as 
herdsmen.  The  leading  religions  denomina- 
tions in  1871  were :  Church  of  England,  60,849 ; 
Roman  Catholics,  28,668 ;  Wesleyans,  17,075  ; 
Lutherans,  15,412;  Presbyterians,  13,871;  Bap- 
tists, 8,781;  Primitive  Methodists,  8,207;  Con- 
gregationalists,  7,969;  Bible  Christians,  7,758; 
and  several  others  were  represented.  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the 
colony  in  1872  was  607,  with  seats  for  119,087 
persons.  The  educational  system  is  under  the 
control  of  a  central  board  consisting  of  seven 
members.  The  total  number  of  licensed  schools 
at  the  close  of  1872  was  807 ;  the  number  of 
scholars  on  the  rolls  was  16,128.  A  university 
is  about  to  be  established  at  Adelaide. — ^The 
exports  of  South  Australia  consist  of  grain, 
flour,  wool,  tallow,  bark,  fruit,  wine,  spirits, 
hides,  beef,  copper  ore,  copper,  lead,  and  gold ; 
their  value  in  1873  was  £4,286,191.  The  im- 
ports consist  principally  of  manufactnred  goods 
and  articles  of  luxury ;  they  amount«d  in  the 
tame  year  to  £3,829,831.  The  entrances  in 
1878  were  457  vessels  of  190,036  tons,  and  the 
clearances  863  vessels  of  160,414  tons.  In 
1873  about  200  m.  of  railway  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  principal  line  being  the  north  line 
from  Adelaide  to  Burra,  about  100  m.,  with  a 
branch  line  of  48  m.  to  Kapunda.  A  line  con- 
necting Narracoorte  with  Kingston  is  now  con- 
structing, and  several  others  (one  from  Eadina 
to  Port  Wakefield,  32  m.)  are  authorized.  There 
is  telegraphic  communication  with  the  princi- 
pal places  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Queensland,  and  by  the  great  overland  line 
with  Port  Darwin  on  the  N.  coast,  which  is 
connected  with  Java  by  a  submarine  cable. 
The  aggregate  length  of  the  lines  in  1878 
was  1,718  ra. — In  1885  a  company,  styled  the 
"  South  Australian  Colonization  Association," 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  British  government 
of  the  great  tract  of  land  which  forms  the  col- 
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ony  of  South  Australia,  and  their  first  settle- 
ment was  formed  in  December,  1886.  Their 
operations  gave  rise  to  speculation  in  the  lands 
of  the  colony,  both  there  and  in  England,  town 
allotments  which  had  been  originally  sold  at 
£2  lOi.  an  acre  soon  rising  to  £2,000  or  £8,000, 
and  country  sections  from  £1  to  £100  an  acre. 
Building  speculations  equally  extravagant  were 
carried  on,  and  laborers'  wages  rose  to  16*.  and 
£1  a  day.  In  1839  a  reaction  took  place  which 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  land  owners  and 
most  of  the  small  moneyed  settlers.  Emigra- 
tion turned  to  the  other  colonies,  and  South 
Australia  became  greatly  depressed ;  but  soon 
afterward  the  discovery  of  copper  caused  a 
reaction,  and  the  colony  prospered  till  1851, 
when  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Victoria  drew 
oS  thousands  of  its  population  and  again  re- 
tarded its  growth.  Since  1865  it  has  gradually 
recovered,  and  it  is  now  once  more  prosperous. 

SOUTH  BEND,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
St.  Joseph  CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
St.  Joseph  river,  at  its  most  southern  bend, 
180  m.  N.  of  Indianapolis  and  85  m.  £.  by  S. 
of  Chicago ;  pop.  in  1850,  1,652  ;  in  1860, 
8,832 ;  in  1870,  7,206 ;  in  1875,  estimated  by 
local  authorities  at  11,000.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out  and  substantially  built,  and  is  noted  for  its 
salubrity.  It  is  well  drained,  and  lighted  with 
gas,  and  has  water  works  and  a  good  fire  de- 
partment. The  court  house  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  state.  The  river  is  navigable 
to  this  point,  and  affords  good  water  power. 
The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the 
Michigan  Central,  and  the  Chicago  and  Lake 
Huron  railroads  meet  here.  An  active  trade 
is  carried  on  in  produce,  lumber,  and  manu- 
factured articles.  Manufncturing  is  the  chief 
interest;  there  were  2,183  hands  employed 
in  1874,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of 
$4,818,722.  The  principal  items  were:  flour, 
$885,000;  carriages,  wagons,  &c.,  $1,266,000; 
farm  machinery,  $145,500;  furniture,  $256,- 
000  ;  doors,  sash,  and  blinds,  $163,000;  foun- 
dery  products,  $440,620 ;  sewing  machines, 
$1,100,000;  woollens,  $80,000;  paper,  $330,- 
402;  brick,  $75,000.  The  city  has  two  nation- 
al banks,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  life  insurance- 
company.  There  are  six  public  school  houses^ 
with  a  high  school;  attendance  in  1874,  about 
1,400.  Other  edncational  institutions  are  the- 
university  of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Mary's  acad- 
emy in  the  outskirts,  and  St.  Joseph's  acad- 
emy within  the  city  limits;  these  are  Roman 
Catholic  institutions,  the  last  two  for  females.. 
Three  daily  and  four  weekly  (one  German) 
newspapers  and  a  monthly  periodical  are  pub-- 
lished.  There  are  11  churches.  South  Bend 
was  laid  out  in  1831. 

80CTB  CJJIOLINA,  one  of  the  original  states. 
of  the  American  Union,  lying  between  lat.  32° 
and  85"  10'  N.,  and  Ion.  78°  25'  and  83°  19'  W. 
It  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  with 
the  coast  line  for  its  base,  and  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina  for  its  converging  sides.  Its 
extreme  length,  from  Little  River  inlet  on  the 
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east  to  Chattooga  river  on  the  west,  is  ahont 
276  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  moath 
of  Savannah  river  on  the  south  to  the  North 
Carolina  line  on  the  north,  about  210  m.;  area, 
about  84,000  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  N.  £. 
hj  North  Carolina,  S.  E.  hj  the  Atlantic  ocean, 


Btete  BmI  of  Booth  CuoUna. 

and  S.  W.  hj  Georgia,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated bj  the  Savannah  river  and  its  upper 
branches.  It  is  divided  into  82  counties  (called 
districts  prior  to  1868),  viz. :  Abbeville,  Ai- 
ken, Anderson,  Barnwell,  Beaufort,  Charles- 
ton, Chester,  Chesterfield,  Clarendon,  Colle- 
ton, Darlington,  Edgefield,  Fairfield,  George- 
town, Greenville,  Horry,  Kershaw,  Lancaster, 
Laurens,  Lexington,  Marion,  Marlborough, 
Newberry,  Oconee,  Orangebure,  Pickens,  Rich- 
land, Spartanburg,  Sumter,  Union,  Williams- 
burg, and  York.  The  chief  city  is  Charles- 
ton, which  had  48,956  inhabitants  in  1870 
and  56,540  in  1876.  Columbia  (pop.  in  1870, 
9,298;  in  1876,  14,449)  is  the  capital.  The 
cnief  towns  having,  according  to  the  census  of 
1870,  from  1,000  to  8,000  inhabitants  are  Abbe- 
ville, Greenville,  Aiken,  Georgetown,  Newber- 
ry, Sumter,  Beaufort,  Anderson,  Pickensville, 
Winnsborongh,  Spartanburg,  and  Camden. 
Other  less  important  towns  are  Rock  Hill, 
Oheraw,  Cokesbury,  Conwayborongh,  Edge- 
field, Greenwood,  Lancaster,  Marion,  Pendle- 
ton, Walterboro,  and  Walhallo.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  state  at  decennial  periods  since 
1790,  according  to  the  federal  census,  and  in 
1876  as  reported  by  the  state  census,  and  its 
rank  in  the  Union,  have  been  as  follows: 
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Included  in  the  aggregate  of  1860  were  88  In- 
dians, and  in  that  of  1870  124  Indians  and  1 
Chinaman.  Of  the  total  population  in  1870, 
343,902  were  males  and  861,704  females ;  697,- 
632  were  of  native  and  8,074  of  foreign  birth. 
Of  the  natives,  676,708  were  bom  in  the  state, 
8,282  in  North  Carolina,  8,264  in  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  2,874  in  Georgia,  and  946  in 
New  York ;  246,066  persons  born  in  the  8tat« 
were  living  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Of  the  foreigners,  8,262  were  born  in  Ireland, 
2,764  in  Germany,  617  in  England,  and  810  in 
Scotland.  The  density  of  population  was  20*76 
to  a  square  mile.  There  were  161,106  families, 
with  an  average  of  4'67  persons  to  each,  and 
148,486  dwellings,  with  an  average  of  4*92  to 
each.  There  were  288,916  persons  from  6  to 
18  years  of  age,  120,160  males  from  18  to  46, 
and  146,614  male  citizens  21  years  old  and  up- 
ward. The  increase  of  popi^ation  from  1860 
to  1870  was  -27  per  cent.  There  were  206,892 
persons  10  years  old  and  over  who  could  not 
read,  and  290,879  nnable  to  write ;  of  the  lat- 
ter, 66,167  were  white  and  236,164  colored, 
187,246  males  and  153,086  females,  and  179,- 
146  were  21  years  old  and  over.  The  number 
of  paupers  supported  during  th«  year  ending 
Jane  1,  1870,  was  2,848,  at  a  cost  of  $224,806. 
Of  the  total  number  (2,071)  receiving  support 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  966  were  white  and 
1,106  colored.  The  number  of  persons  con- 
victed of  crime  during  the  year  was  1,399.  Of 
the  782  persons  in  prison  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  148  were  white  and  684  colored.  The 
state  Contained  461  blind,  212  deaf  and  dumb, 
838  insane,  and  466  idiotic.  Of  the  .total  pop- 
ulation (608,768)  10  years  old  and  over,  tnere 
were  engaged  in  all  occupations  268,801;  in 
agriculture,  206,664,  of  whom  168,628  were 
laborers  and  42,646  farmers  and  planters;  in 
professional  and  personal  services,  84,868,  in- 
cluding 658  clergymen,  16,214  domestic  ser- 
vants, 10,664-  laborers  not  specified,  867  law- 
yers, 789  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  1,074 
teachers  not  specified ;  in  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, 8,470 ;  and  in  manufactures  and  mechan- 
ical and  mining  industries,  18,794.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  from  ^1  causes  was  7,880, 
being  1*05  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population; 
from  consumption,  667,  there  being  11-2  deaths 
from  all  causes  to  one  from  this  disease.  There 
were  266  deaths  from  cholera  infantum,  273 
from  measles,  709  from  pneumonia  (or  10-4 
deaths  from  all  causes  to  one  from  this  dis- 
ease), 367  from  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  516  from  enteric  fever,  and  687  from 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  enteritis. — The  topog- 
raphy of  the  state  resembles  that  of  Noru 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  coast  for  about 
100  m.  inward  is  flat  and  sandy,  with  a  light 
soil,  covered  by  pitch-pine  forests,  traversed 
by  sluggish  streams,  and  interspersed  with  nn- 
merous  .swamps.  This  portion  of  the  state  is 
of  alluvial  formation.  Beyond  this  plain  is  a 
belt  of  low  sand  hills  called  the  middle  coun- 
try, which  is  moderately  productive.    West  of 
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the  middle  conntrf  ia  a  belt  called  the  ridge, 
where  the  land  rises  abruptly,  and  thence  con- 
tinnes  to  ascend,  exhibiting  beautiful  alterna- 
tions of  hill  and  dale,  till  it  terminates  at  the  ex- 
treme N.  W.  part  of  the  state  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  highest  peak  of  which  in  South  Carolina 
is  Table  mountain,  4,000  ft  above  the  Atlantic. 
The  coast  line  extends  from  Little  River  inlet, 
in  8  8.  W.  direction,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  about  200  m.  The  coast  presents 
namerona  inlets,  bays,  shallow  sounds  and  la- 
goons, and  a  few  good  harbors.  Winyaw  bay, 
the  easternmost  harbor  of  any  note,  is  14  m. 
long  and  about  2  m.  wide.  Georgetown  is  at 
the  bead  of  this  bay,  to  which  vessels  of  light 
dranght  ascend.  Passing  S.  W.,  Ball's  bay  is 
next  in  order,  then  Charleston  harbor,  St. 
Helena  sound,  and  Beaufort  harbor,  or  Port 
Royal  entrance,  besides  a  number  of  small  in- 
lets. Beaufort  harbor,  which  admits  vessels 
of  24  ft.  draught,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
southern  states.  Stono  inlet,  a  few  miles  S. 
of  Charleston,  admits  vessels  drawing  9  or  10 
ft.  of  water.  St.  Helena  sound  is  a  spacious 
opening  10  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad.  Small 
islands  skirt  the  S.  portion  of  the  coast,  shut 
off  from  the  mainland  by  narrow  channels, 
which  afford  inland  steamboat  communication 
between  Charleston  and  Savannah.  These  isl- 
ands are  low  and  flat,  and  produce  sea  island 
cotton.  Rice  is  also  here  produced  in  large 
quantities,  and  tropical  fruits  flourish. — Savan- 
nah river,  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Tugaloo  and  Eeowee,  which 
rise  in  the  mountains  near  the  line  of  North 
Carolina  and  unite  at  Anderson,  in  the  W. 
part  of  South  Carolina;  flowing  thence  in  a 
S.  8.  E.  direction  450  m.,  it  empties  into  the 
Atlantic  18  m.  below  Savannah,  near  lat.  82° 
N.  and  Ion.  81°  W.  The  Savannah  is  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels  to  the  city  of  Savannah, 
and  for  steamers  of  160  tons  to  Augnsta,  280 
m.  farther,  and  by  means  of  a  canal  round  the 
falls  at  Augusta  smaller  boats  ascend  150  m. 
further.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  the 
Great  Pedee,  the  Santee,  and  the  Edisto.  The 
first,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  flows  E. 
S.  E.  and  8.  S.  E.  through  North  Carolina, 
where  it  is  called  the  Tadkin,  passes  through 
the  E.  portion  of  South  Carolina,  receives 
the  Black  river  and  Lynch's  creek  on  the 
right,  and  the  Little  Pedee  and  Waccamaw 
on  the  left,  and  empties  into  Winyaw  bay. 
It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Cberaw,  a 
distance  of  about  160  m.,  above  which  navi- 
gation is  obstructed  by  a  faU.  The  Santee  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Congaree  and 
Wateree,  which  by  their  tributaries  rise  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  (W.  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina), flow  S.,  and  unite  in  the  central  part  of 
South  Carolina ;  the  stream  thus  formed,  flow- 
ing upward  of  120  m.  in  a  S.  E.  direction, 
reachea  the  Atlantic  by  two  months,  North 
and  Soath  Santee,  a  few  miles  8.  W.  of  Win- 
yaw bay.     The  principal  tributaries  of  the 


Congaree  are  the  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers. 
The  Santee  is  navigable  for  its  entire  length, 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Wateree  and  Congaree, 
by  aid  of  canals,  are  navigable  for  small  boats 
nearly  to  the  mountains,  about  200  or  800  m. 
from  the  ocean.  The  Edisto  and  Combahee 
rise  in  the  interior,  and  flowing  S.  reach  the 
Atiantic  near  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
state.  These  streams  are  navigable  for  very 
small  boats.  The  state  is  remarkably  well 
watered,  and  almost  every  county  abounds  in 
good  water  power. — Geologically  South  Caro- 
lina is  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
primitive  and  the  alluvial  formations ;  the  for- 
mer prevailing  in  the  upper  portion,  the  latter 
along  the  coast.  Among  the  beautiful  gran- 
ites of  the  state,  the  porpbyritic  granite  of 
Camden  and  Buffalo  creek,  and  the  red  gran- 
ite near  Columbia,  are  conspicuous.  Of  the 
syenites,  those  found  in  Abbeville,  Fairfield, 
and  Lexington  counties  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful. The  first  resembles  the  Quincy  granite, 
and  the  last  is  remarkable  for  its  white  feld- 
spar, contrasting  so  strikingly  with  the  black 
crystals  of  hornblende.  "White  and  variega- 
ted marbles  are  found  in  Spartanburg  and 
Laurens.  Gneiss,  sufliciently  slaty  to  be  split 
into  flagging  stones,  has  been  discovered  in 
Pickens  and  in  the  lower  part  of  York.  Por- 
celain earth  abounds  through  the  primary 
regrions,  wherever  the  feldspathio  granite  is 
found  in  a  state  of  disintegration.  Soapstone 
of  fine  quality  exists  in  several  localities.  Red 
and  yellow  ochres  abound  in  Chesterfield  co. 
Limestone  is  most  abundant  in  Laurens  and 
Spartanburg,  while  the  white  f  eldspathic  sand- 
stone, buhrstone,  and  fiagstone  are  found  in 
many  of  the  upper  counties.  Manganese  oc- 
curs in  nearly  every  county  N.  of  Columbia. 
Coal  is  found  in  Chesterfield  and  Marlboro. 
The  gold-bearing  rocks  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
extend  through  the  N.  W.  corner  of  South 
Carolina,  the  metal  being  found  in  Abbeville, 
Edgefield,  Lancaster,  Pickens,  Spartanburg, 
Union,  and  York  counties.  There  are  mines 
in  Abbeville,  Edgefield,  and  Union.  The  first 
mint  deposits  from  South  Carolina  were  |8,- 
600  in  1827;  the  aggregate  of  such  deposits 
to  June  80, 1874,  was  $1,879,077.  In  several 
cases  large  nuggets  of  pure  gold  have  been 
found,  and  gold-bearing  veins  have  been  suc- 
cessfully worked ;  but  the  largest  quantities  ol 
gold  have  been  obtained  from  surface  wash- 
ings. Copper  occurs  in  some  counties,  while 
iron  ore  is  found  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
above  the  King's  mountain  range,  but  no  ex- 
tensive efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  the 
deposits.  Lead  is  found  in  Pickens  co.,  bis- 
muth in  Chesterfield  and  Lancaster,  and  black 
lead  in  Spartanburg  and  Pickens.  The  lime- 
stones of  the  Blue  Ridge  may  be  used  as  fertil- 
izers, while  the  richest  deposits  of  bone  phos- 
phates on  the  continent,  if  not  in  the  world, 
have  recently  been  discovered  in  Charleston 
CO.,  near  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers.  These 
deposits  underlie  many  square  miles  of  surface 
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oontinuonsly,  at  a  depth  ranging  from  6  in. 
to  12  ft.,  and  exist  in  such  quantities  that  from 
600  to  1,000  tons  underlie  each  acre.  In  fact,  it 
seems  there  are  no  rocks  in  this  section  which 
are  not  phosphates.  In  1870  it  was  officially 
estimated  that  $2,500,000  capital  was  invested 
in  the  basioess  of  cofiverting  the  phosphates 
into  forms  available  to  agnculturists.  The 
production  of  crude  phosphates  from  1867  to 
1872  was  valued  at  about  $1,700,000.— Among 
the  natural  curiosities,  the  most  prominent  is 
Table  mountain,  20  m.  from  Greenville,  4,000 
ft.  above  the  sea,  which  looms  up  perpendicu- 
larly on  one  of  its  faces  1,100  ft.  above  the 
surrounding  country.    "  Caesar's  Head,"  a  rock 

? rejection  resembling  a  human  skull,  near 
able  mountain,  is  a  place  of  summer  resort. 
Glenn's  Spring,  the  waters  of  which  are  im- 
pregnated with  magnesia  and  sulphur,  is  a 
watering  place  of  some  note  in  Spartanburg. 
The  falls  of  the  Saluda  among  the  mountains 
have  a  descent  of  from  800  to  400  ft.,  and  the 
region  presents  much  grand  and  picturesque 
scenery.  Aiken  baa  since  the  war  become  a 
place  of  resort  for  consumptives  and  other 
invalids,  on  account  of  its  comparatively  dry 
and  equable  climate.  The  mean  temperature 
of  Charleston  (lat.  82°  46',  Ion.  79°  57')  is: 
spring,  66-8°;  summer,  80-6°;  autumn,  68-1°; 
winter,  51-7° ;  year,  66'6°.  "The  average  rain- 
fall is:  spring,  8'60  inches;  summer,  18"68; 
autumn,  1 1-61 ;  winter,  940 ;  year,  48-29.  Pre- 
vailing wind,  S.  W.  The  following  tables  ex- 
hibit the  result  of  observations  taken  at  Aiken, 
Aiken  co.,  120  m.  N.  W.  of  Charleston,  in  lat. 
88°  80',  Ion.  81°  40',  and  Gowdeysville,  Union 
CO.,  during  the  year  1870 : 
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The  maximum  temperature  at  Aiken  was  96° 
in  July;  minimum,  10°  in  December  and  16° 
in  February ;  maximum  at  Gowdeysville,  94° 
in  July  and  August ;  minimum,  7°  in  Decem- 
ber and  16°  in  February.  Yellow  fever  occa- 
sionally occurs  as  an  epidemic  at  Charleston. 
— South  Carolina  has  very  little  waste  land, 
and  produces  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  mmze,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  peas, 
beans,  &e.  The  soil  comprises  six  varieties: 
1,  tide  swamp,  appropriated  to  the  culture 
of  rice ;  2,  inland  swamp,  to  rice,  cotton, 
corn,  peas,  &c. ;  8,  salt  marsh,  to  long  cotton ; 
4,  oak  and  pine,  to  long  cotton,  com,  pota- 
toes, &e. ;  6,  oak  and  hickory,  to  short  cotton, 
com,  &o. ;  6,  pine  barren,  to  fruits,  vegetables, 
&o.  The  pine  lands,  embracing  about  6,000,- 
^00  acres,  are  perhaps  the  most  neglected  sec- 


tion of  the  state.  The  swamps,  covering  2,000 
sq.  m.  (1,280,000  acres),  of  inexhaustilue  fer- 
tility, are  capable  of  drainage.  The  soil  of 
much  the  larger  portion  of  the  state  is  clay, 
which,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
ocean,  is  almost  the  universal  substratum.  In 
the  N.  part  of  the  state,  particularly  that  por- 
tion bordering  on  the  Blue  Ridge,  com,  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  flourish,  while  cotton  is  liable 
to  suffer  from  early  frosts.  This  region  is 
also  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  and  other  small 
fruits.  The  central  and  lower  portions  of  the 
state  are  better  fitted  to  the  culture  of  cotton, 
corn,  and  rice.  Strawberries  are  abundant 
The  English  walnut  and  Spanish  mavson  chest- 
nut bear  good  crops,  beginning  to  produce  six 
or  seven  years  after  planting.  On  the  sea  isl- 
ands grow  the  live  oak  and  palmetto.  In  1870 
the  state  contained  in  farms  8,010,589  acres 
of  improved  land,  6,448,851  of  woodland,  and 
2,660,890  of  other  unimproved  land.  The 
total  number  of  farms  was  51,889;  average 
size,  288  acres.  There  were  10,286  contain- 
ing from  8  to  10  acres,  9,146  from  10  to  20, 
16,415  from  20  to  50,  8,148  from  50  to  100, 
7,112  from  100  to  600,  466  from  600  to  1,000, 
and  418  of  1,000  and  over.  The  cash  value  of 
farms  was  $44,808,763 ;  of  fanning  implements 
and  machinery,  $2,282,046 ;  totid  amonnt  of 
wages  paid  during  the  year,  including  value 
of  board,  $7,404,297 ;  total  (estimated)  valne 
of  all  farm  productions,  including  betterments 
and  additions  to  stock,  $41,909,402;  orchard 
products,  $47,960 ;  produce  of  market  gardens, 
$127,469;  forest  products,  $167,268;  home 
manufactures,  $812,191 ;  animals  slaughtered 
or  sold  for  slaughter,  $2,507,149 ;  valne  of  live 
stock,  $12,443,510.  There  were  44,106  horses, 
41,827  mules  and  asses,  98,698  milch  cows, 
17,686  working  oxen,  182,926  other  cattle, 
124,694  sheep,  and  396,999  swine.  The  pro- 
ductions were  817,700  bushels  of  spring  and 
466,910  of  winter  wheat,  36,166  of  rye,  7,614,- 
207  of  Indian  com,  618,693  of  oata,  4,762  of 
barley,  460,878  of  peas  and  beans,  88,262  of 
Irish  and  1,842,166  of  sweet  potatoes,  6,880 
of  clover  seed,  10,665  tons  of  hay,  224,600 
bales  of  cotton,  32,804,826  lbs.  of  rice,  84,805 
of  tobacco,  1,461,980  of  butter,  194,258  of 
honey,  11,404  of  wax,  1,065  hogsheads  of  cane 
sugar,  18,179  gallons  of  wine,  241,815  of  milk 
sold,  486,882  of  cane  and  183,685  of  sorghum 
molasses.  The  production  of  cotton  in  1878 
-'4  amounted  to  488,194  bales  of  468  lbs.  each, 
including  8,759  bales  of  sea  island. — The  total 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in 
1870  was  1,684,  having  210  steam  engines  of 
4,687  horse  power,  and  700  water  wheels  of 
10,896  horse  power,  and  employing  8,141 
hands,  of  whom  7,099  were  males  abore  16, 
578  females  above  16,  and  464  youth.  The 
capital  invested  amounted  to  $6,400,418 ;  wages 
paid  during  the  year,  $1,648,716  ;  value  of  ma- 
terials used,  $5,856,786 ;  of  products,  $9,868,- 
081.    The  leading  industries  were  as  follows: 
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The  number  of  cotton  mills  in  1874  was  18, 
having  1,238  looms  and  62,872  spindles;  the 
amount  of  cotton  used  during  the  year  was 
7,184,658  lbs.  South  Carolina  has  three  United 
States  customs  districts,  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  foreign  commerce  for  the 
year  ending  June  80, 1876,  with  the  number  of 
vessels  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed : 
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The  chief  article  of  export  is  cotton.  During 
the  fiscal  year  269,058  bales  were  exported 
from  Charleston,  valued  at  $17,980,608,  be- 
sides 6,357  bales  of  sea  island,  valued  at  $779,- 
846.  The  shipments  of  cotton,  rice,  naval 
stores,  phosphates,  and  lumber  to  ports  of  the 
United  States  constitute  an  extensive  trade. 
The  amount  of  shipping  in  1875  was  as  follows : 
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The  state  had  204  m.  of  railroad  in  1846,  759  I  following  tabic  shows  the  railroads  lying  whol- 
in  1855, 1,007  in  1865,  and  1,298  in  1875.    The  |  ly  or  partly  within  the  state : 
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The  Santee  canal,  22  m.  long,  connects  Charles- 
ton, through  Cooper  river,  with  the  Santee. 
There  are  also  several  short  canals,  having  an 
aggregate  length  of  about  80  m.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1875  there  were  12  national  banks  in 
operation,  "with  a  capital  stock  of  $8,136,000; 
circulation,  $2,167,420;  circulation  per  capita, 
$8  07;  ratio  of  oircniation  to  the  wealth  of 
the  state,  1  per  cent. ;  to  bank  capital,  69*1  per 
cent — The  government  is  administered  under 


the  constitution  adopted  in  1868,  which  pro- 
vides that  slavery  shell  never  exist  in  the  state ; 
that .  every  citizen  owes  paramount  allegiance 
to  the  United  States ;  that  the  state  shall  ever 
remain  a  member  of  the  American  Union; 
no  property  qualification  shall  be  necessary  to 
eligibility  to  office ;  distinctions  on  account 
of  race  or  color  shall  be  prohibited,  and  all 
citizens  shall  enjoy  all  common  public,  legal, 
and  political  privileges ;  no  debt  contracted  by 
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the  state  in  behalf  of  the  rebellion  shall  ever  be 
paid ;  presidential  electors  shall  be  elected  by 
the  people ;  the  distinction  between  actions  at 
law  and  suits  in  equity  is  abolished.  The  right 
of  Boffrage  is  bestowed  upon  every  male  citi- 
zen of-  the  United  States,  21  years  old  and  up- 
ward, who  has  resided  in  the  state  one  year, 
and  in  the  county  where  he  shall  offer  to  vote 
60  days  preceding  the  election.  Elections  are 
by  ballot,  and  a  plurality  only  of  the  votes 
cast  is  necessary  to  a  choice.  Qualified  elec- 
tors, who  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  are  entitled  to  hold  office, 
with  unimportant  exceptions.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  con- 
sisting of  a  senate  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  county  except  Charleston,  which 
elects  two  senators,  and  a  house  of  124  repre- 
sentatives apportioned  among  the  counties  ac- 
cording to  population,  each  county  having  at 
least  one.  The  senators  hold  office  for  four 
years  and  the  representatives  for  two.  They 
receive  $6  a  day  daring  the  session,  and  20 
cents  a  mile  for  travel  to  and  from  the  capital. 
The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  annual,  be- 
ginning on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  November. 
The  state  election  is  held  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  October  in  even  years.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor  (annual  salary 
$3,500  with  a  furnished  residence)  and  a  lieu- 
tenant governor  ($2,500),  ex  officio  president 
of  the  senate,  who  hold  office  for  two  years ;  a 
comptroller  general  ^3,000),  treasurer  ($2,600), 
secretary  of  state  ($8,000^,  and  attorney  gen- 
eral ($3,000),  who  hold  office  for  four  years ;  a 
superintendent  of  education  ($2,600),  and  an 
adjutant  and  inspector  general  ($2,600).  These 
ofScers  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  gover- 
nor and  lieutenant  governor  must  have  been 
two  years  resident  in  the  state.  The  gover- 
nor's veto  may  be  overcome  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  legislature.  The  judicial  power  is 
vested  in  a  supreme  court,  circuit  courts  (each 
of  which  is  subdivided  into  a  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  with  civil  jurisdiction,  and  a  court 
of  general  sessions  with  criminal  jurisdiction), 
probate  courts,  and  courts  of  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a 
chief  and  two  associate  justices,  elected  by 
joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature 
for  six  years.  The  chief  justice  receives  an 
annual  salary  of  $4,000,  and  the  associates 
$8,600  each.  The  state  is  divided  into  eight 
circuits,  for  each  of  which  a  judge  is  elected 
by  joint  vote  of  the  legislature  for  four  years ; 
each  receives  a  salary  of  $8,600  a  year.  The 
supreme  court  has  in  general  appellate  juris- 
diction only.  The  courts  of  common  pleas 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  di- 
vorce, exclusive  original  jurisdiction  in  civil 
cases  not  cognizable  by  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  provided 
for  by  law.  The  courts  of  sessions  nave  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  not  other- 
wise provided  for  by  law.  A  judge  of  probate 
is  elected  for  each  county  by  the  people  for 


two  years.  Trial  justices  appointed  by  the 
governor  have  jurisdiction  of  civil  cases  where 
the  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $100,  and 
of  criminal  proceedings  for  minor  ofiences.  A 
homestead  not  exceeding  $1,000  in  value  is 
exempt  from  sale  under  execution,  to  every 
head  of  a  family.  A  poll  tax  not  exceeding  $1 
may  be  levied  for  school  purposes.  Provision 
is  made  for  taking  decennial  censuses,  beginning 
in  1876.  The  property  of  a  married  woman  is 
not  liable  for  the  debts  of  her  husband,  and 
she  may  deal  with  it  in  all  respects  as  if  un- 
married. Before  the  adoption  of  the  present 
constitution,  divorce  was  unknown  in  the  state. 
Divorces  are  now  granted  for  adultery  or  de- 
sertion for  two  years ;  and  the  one  deserting 
may  obtain  a  divorce  if  the  desertion  is  jnsti- 
fied  by  cruel  treatment,  or  by  neglect  of  tho 
husband  to  provide  maintenance.  The  death 
penalty  is  abolished,  except  in  cases  of  wilfnl 
murder.  Arson  and  rape  are  punishable  by 
insprisonment  for  life  or  for  a  period  not  less 
than  10  years;  the  penalty  of  manslaughter 
and  of  burglary  is  imprisonment  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  80  years.  The  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest, in  the  absence  of  agreement,  is  7  per 
cent.,  but  any  rate  may  be  contracteid  for.  A 
convention  to  revise  the  constitution  may  be 
called  by  vote  of  the  people,  the  question  hav- 
ing been  submitted  to  them  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  house  of  the  legislature.  Specific 
amendments  must  be  proposed  by  two  thirds 
of  each  house,  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  at  the  next  general  election,  and  after- 
ward ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
house  of  the  next  general  assembly.  The  state 
has  two  senators  and  five  representatives  in 
congress,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  seven 
votes  in  the  electoral  college. — The  state  debt 
on  Nov.  1,  1874,  was  reported  at  $17,017,661, 
including  $9,540,760  bonded  debt,  $2,679,898 
floating  debt,  and  $4,797,608  contingent  liabili- 
ties. Not  included  in  this  statement  are  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $6,966,000  issned  under  the 
act  of  March  28,  1869,  for  the  conversion  of 
state  securities,  which  have  been  declared  by 
the  legislature  to  have  been  issned  without  au- 
thority, and  to  be  therefore  null  and  void ;  but 
the  statement  includes  interest  on  these  bonds, 
amounting  to  $894,750,  which  it  is  asserted  is 
illegal  and  should  be  deducted  from  the  state's 
liabilities.  The  bonded  debt  falls  due  at  differ- 
ent dates  between  1877  and  1898 ;  the  rate  of 
interest  on  most  of  it  is  6  per  cent.  The  float- 
ing debt  consists  of  unpaid  appropriations  and 
over-due  interest.  The  contingent  liabilities 
were  created  by  the  indorsement  by  the  state 
of  the  following  railroad  bonds,  the  state  being 
secured  by  mortgages  on  the  roads : 
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The  receipts  from  all  aonrces  dnring  the  j«at 
ending  Oct  81, 1874,  amoonted  to  $1,713,268, 
and  the  ezpenditoree  to  $1,699,282.  The  a»- 
aessed  valnktion  of  taxable  propertj  in  1874 
was  $141,624,962,  viz.:  real  estate,  $87,794,- 
305 ;  personal  property,  $48,944,070 ;  railroad 
property,  $9,886,577.  The  total  Talnation  in 
1873  was  $176,956,502.  The  rate  of  the 'tax 
levy  for  state  purposes  in  1874  was  lOff  mills. 
— The  constitution  of  1868  provides  for  a  uni- 
form system  of  free  common  schools  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  tax  on  property  and  polls,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  state  normal  school,  a 
state  reform  school,  a  state  university,  and  ed- 
ucational institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind.  It  also  declares  that  all  public 
sdiools,  colleges,  and  universities,  supported 
wholly  or  partly  by  the  public  funds,  shall 
be  free  to  tul  the  children  of  the  state  without 
regard  to  color ;  but  separate  schools  are  gener- 
ally provided.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
eompolaory  attendance  upon  public  or  private 
schools  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
•nd  16  years,  but  no  law  for  this  purpose  has 
yet  (1876)  been  passed  by  the  legislature.  The 
state  saperintendent,  who  is  elected  by  the 
people  for  four  years,  has  general  supervision 
of  the  public  schooK  The  state  board  of  edu- 
cation consists  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
several  county  school  commissioners.  There 
are  32  of  the  latter  oflScers  (one  in  each  oonnty), 
elected  for  two  years  by  the  people,  at  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $1,000,  except  in  Obarleston 
county,  where  the  salary  is  $1,200.  Each 
county  has  a  board  of  school  examiners,  com- 
posed of  the  commissioner  and  two  members 
appointed  by  him ;  their  chief  duties  are  the 
examination  of  teachers  and  the  appointment  of 
district  trustees.  There  are  no  g^4ided  schools 
except  in  Charleston.  The  sources  of  school 
revenue  are:  1,  state  school  tax;  2,  poll  tax; 
3,  district  taxes.  The  common  school  statis- 
tics for  1873-'4  were  as  follows: 

8dws<  popnlattoB,  <  to  16  yean  of  ag*,  tDdotlTe. .  280,101 

WMtamalM  48,474 

»     females 41.801 

Colorad  niklea T8,44S 

tansies 71,686 

Humber  of  school  districts. 429 

ofBchoola S,8S8 

Sehool  sttmdaiiee 104,7S8 

WhUa 4^774 

ColoKd 63,964 

Somber  of  teachen t.62T 

Hsles 1,626 

ramafea 1,008 

Wltte 1,772 

Colond. 855 

ATcrage  monthtir  wages,  males. $32  78 

"            "            "     females. »80  48 

Arersfe  length  of  iehoob 6months 

Number  of  Bchoolboasea 2,228 

Vilueof         ■*           "     $274,808 

Expeadltorea  fer  schools. $4481251 

Total  aehool  r«T«nae (612,924 

rrom  state  ux. 1300,000 

"     poll     ••  „ 160,614 

"     loal    » $110,786 

*     other  sooroes. $42,676 

Vetiebooi  reTanne. $488,148 

The  State  normal  school  was  opened  in  Colnm- 
bia  in  September,  1874,  with  two  instructors 
md  32  students.     The  course  of  study  oc- 


cupies two  years.  In  1874,  there  were  ten 
teachers'  institutes  held  in  eight  counties.  The 
university  of  South  Carolina,  in  Columbia,  has 
preparatory,  academical,  law,  and  medical  de- 
partments, which  are  open  to  white  and  col- 
ored pupils.  In  1874-'5  there  were  166  stu- 
dents, viz. :  17  in  the  law,  4  in  the  medical, 
and  79  in  the  preparatory  school,  64  in  the 
academical  department,  and  2  in  a  special 
coarse.  State  scholarships  were  established 
in  the  university  in  1874,  and  $6,400  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose.  In  1874-'5  67  stu- 
dents were  holding  state  scholarships.  The 
state  appropriations  for  the  university  during 
the  year  ending  Oct.  81,  1874,  amounted  to 
$41,750.  The  library  of  the  university  in 
1875  had  80,000  volumes.  Claflin  university, 
at  Orangeburg,  was  opened  in  1870  for  the 
education  of  colored  persons  of  both  sexes. 
In  1872  the  state  college  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  was  established  in  connection 
with  this  institution,  which  was  then  named 
"  Claflin  University  and  South  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Mechanical  Institute."  The 
departments  which  have  been  organized  are: 
1,  common  English;  2,  classical  preparatory 
and  higher  English ;  8,  agricultural  and  scien- 
tific. In  1874-'5  there  were  5  instructors  and 
188  students,  including  66  pursuing  scientitio, 
agricultural,  and  military  studies.  Fnrman 
university  (Baptist),  opened  in  1861  at  Green- 
ville, in  1874-'5  had  5  professors  and  55  stu- 
dents in  the  collegiate  department.  The  in- 
stitution has  an  endowment  of  $200,000,  con- 
tributed by  the  Baptists  of  South  Carolina; 
and  for  ten  years  from  Jan.  1,  1876,  tuition  is 
to  be  free.  Newberry  college  (Lutheran),  at 
Walhalla,  Oconee  co.,  opened  in  1858,  in  1874 
-'5  had  6  instructors  and  101  pupils,  including 
70  in  the  preparatory  department.  Wofford 
college  (Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South), 
opened  in  1863,  is  at  Spartanburg  Court 
House;  it  has  collegiate  and  preparatory  de- 
partments, and  in  1874-'6  there  were  7  in- 
structors. The  principal  institutions  for  the 
higher  instruction  of  women  are  Columbia 
female  college  in  Columbia,  which  in  i874-'6 
had  7  teachers  and  97  students;  Due  West 
female  college,  at  Due  West,  Abbeville  co., 
with  9  teachers  and  113  pupils;  the  Greenville 
Baptist  female  college,  at  Greenville,  with  10 
teachers  and  117  pupils;  and  the  Williamston 
female  college,  at  Williamston,  with  8  instruc- 
tors and  119  pupils.  The  Southern  Baptist 
theological  seminary  at  Greenville,  established 
in  1859,  in  1874-'5  had  5  professors  and  68 
students.  The  theological  seminary  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  United  States  was  opened  at  Lexington, 
Ga.,  in  1829,  and  was  removed  to  Columbia, 
its  present  seat,  in  1830.  It  has  a  library  of 
about  19,000  volumes,  and  endowments,  not 
including  buildings  and  library,  amounting  to 
$164,000.  In  1878-'4  there  were  5  instructors 
and  57  students.  The  medical  college  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  in  Charleston,  was 
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opened  in  1883,  and  in  1875  had  8  instrnctors 
and  60  stndents. — The  state  institation  for  the 
edacation  of  the  deaf,  dnmb,  and  blind  is  at 
Cedar  Springs  in  Spartanbarg  cc;  but  it  is 
now  (1878)  suspended.  The  state  orphan  asy- 
lum, in  Columbia,  had  in  1874  an  average  of 
80  inmates,  of  whom  88  were  girls.  The  legis- 
lature appropriated  $25,000  for  this  institu- 
tion in  1874;  the  expenditures  amounted  to 
$18,900.  The  state  lunatic  asylum,  in  Colum- 
bia, opened  in  1828,  had  an  average  of  312 
patients  during  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1874, 
and  811  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  average 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  $250  for  each 
patient;  $65,000  was  appropriated  for  it  in 
1874,  and  the  expenditures  were  $71,590.  The 
state  penitentiary,  in  Columbia,  had  in  1874 
an  average  of  250  prisoners,  who  were  chief- 
ly employed  upon  public  buildings  on  account 
of  the  state ;  their  earnings  amounted  to  $23,- 
774.  The  expenses  of  the  institution  were 
$69,838;  the  state  appropriation  was  $50,000. 
Keligious  exercises  are  held  on  Sunday.  There 
is  a  day  school  for  all  convicts,  and  a  reforma- 
tory school  for  those  under  18  years  of  age,  who 
are  kept  separate  from  the  other  convicts. — 
The  total  number  of  libraries  reported  by  the 
census  of  1870  was  1,663,  contaming  646,244 
volumes.  Of  these,  922  with  397,020  volumes 
were  private,  and  741  with  149,224  volumes 
other  than  private ;  among  the  latter  were  one 
state  library,  with  2,700  volumes ;  8  court  and 
law,  6,824 ;  4  school,  college,  &«.,  20,800 ;  647 
Sunday  school,  93,200;  84  church,  25,100; 
and  2  circulating,  1,100.  The  total  number 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  was  55,  having 
an  aggregate  circulation  of  80,900  and  issuing 
annually  8,901,400  copies.  Of  these,  5  were 
daily,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  16,100; 
4  tri- weekly,  circulation  9,600:  42  weekly, 
44,000;  3  monthly,  10,000;  and  1  quarterly, 
1,200.  In  1875  there  were  reported  7  daily, 
3  tri-weekly,  3  semi-weekly,  62  weekly,  1  bi- 
weekly, 2  semi-monthly,  4  monthly,  and  2 
quarterly;  total,  84.  The  total  number  of  re- 
ligions organizations  in  1870  was  1,467,  hav- 
ing 1,308  edifices,  with  491,425  sittings  and 
property  valued  at  $3,276,982.  The  denomi- 
nations were  represented  as  follows : 


DENOMmATIONS. 


Baptist,  regular. 

"      other 

Chrlitiaii 

CoDfiregttlonal 

Episoop*!,  ProtesUnt 

Friends 

Jewish 

nnf^cnot 

Lnthenui 

Methodist 

Fresbyterian,  reipilar. 

"  other. 

Befimned  chnrch  In  Amer- 
lcs(liteTiutrhBefonned) 

Roman  CathoUc. 

Unitarian 

TlnlTereaUst 

tTnknows  (local  mission).. 


Orgul- 
IMlosi. 

Edl- 
Oca. 

gtiUf.. 

Propwty. 

618 

466 

IWJSO 

$688,889 

& 

& 

8U0 

1,600 

it 

t 

MO 

400 

1 

1 

800 

10,000 

83 

81 

SBjssa 

789,600 

1 

1 

8110 

600 

8 

8 

800 

91,200 

1 

1 

400 

10.000 

4U 

U 

1T,900 

187,400 

«ll 

S82 

164,090 

688,100 

148 

186 

61,4S0 

687,900 

1« 

n 

6,6S0 

8S,M0 

3 

S 

SCO 

4,000 

12 

18 

10,n6 

471,800 

1 

1 

7C0 

i0.000 

8 

i 

SfW 

fiS,890 

1 

1 

TOO 

10,000 

— The  first  attempt  to  colonize  the  territory 
now  comprised  in  South  Carolina  was  made 
by  Jean  Ribault,  a  Frenchman.  (See  Ri- 
BAULT.)  The  province  of  Carolina  was  created 
by  Charles  II.  in  1668.  (See  Nobth  Cabou- 
NA.)  The  first  permanent  settlement  in  South 
Carolina  was  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Ash- 
ley river  in  1670  by  English  colonists,  who  re- 
moved in  1680  to  the  present  site  of  Charles- 
ton. Under  the  name  of  Carolina,  both  the 
present  states  of  North  and  Sonth  Carolina 
were  held  as  a  proprietary  government,  nomi- 
nally under  the  celebrated  model  constitution 
prepared  by  John  Locke,  till  July,  1729,  when 
the  king  bought  out  the  proprietors,  and 
formed  the  Carolinas  into  two  royal  colonies. 
In  1685  a  large  number  of  French  Huguenots 
settled  in  South  Carolina,  and  subsequently 
there  were  considerable  settlements  of  Swiss, 
Irish,  and  German  emigrants.  The  colony  at 
various  times  suffered  severely  from  Indian 
depredations,  and  with  Georgia  was  engaged 
under  Oglethorpe  in  a  contest  with  the  Span- 
ish settlements  in  Florida.  Sonth  Carolina 
was  the  scene  of  severe  warfare  during  the 
revolutionary  stmgele,  hotly  contested  bat- 
tles being  fought  at  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston, 
Camden,  King's  Mountain,  Cowpens,  Eutawr 
Springs,  &c.  The  British  held  the  country  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  years  1780  and  1781. 
The  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  September,  1781, 
between  Gen.  Greene  and  Col.  Stuart,  in  which 
both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  was  the  last 
engagement  of  any  importance  during  the  rev- 
olution. A  state  constitution  was  first  adopt- 
ed on  March  26,  1776 ;  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  ratified  by  South  Carolina 
on  May  28, 1788.  Immediately  after  the  pres- 
idential election  of  1832,  a  convention  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  was  called  to  meet  at 
Columbia,  to  take  action  on  the  high  tariff  o£ 
1828  and  1832.  The  convention  met  on  Nov. 
19,  unanimously  adopted  the  "  nullification  or- 
dinance," which  pronounced  the  tariff  "  nuD, 
void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  on  this  state, 
its  officers  and  citizens,"  and  prohibited  the 
payment  of  duties  on  imports  imposed  by  that 
law  within  the  state  after  Feb.  1  ensuing. 
The  ordinance  contemplated  an  act  of  the 
legislature  nullifying  the  tariff,  and  declared 
that  no  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  against  the  validity 
of  such  act.  It  was  also  declared  that  should 
the  general  government  attempt  to  enforce 
the  law  thus  nullified,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  foreign  commerce  pf  the  state,  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina  would  "hold  them- 
selves absolved  from  all  further  obligation  to 
maintain  or  preserve  their  political  connec- 
tion with  the  people  of  the  other  states." 
This  action  was  approved  by  the  governor, 
Robert  Y.  Hayne,  in  his  message  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  measures  were  adopted  by  that 
body  to  give  practical  effect  to  uie  ordinance. 
In  view  of  the  threatened  emergency.  Presi- 
dent Jackson  ordered  Gen,  Scott  to  Charles- 
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ton  for  the  purpose  of  "superintending  the 
safety  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in 
that  vicinity,"  and  soon  after  the  meeting  of 
congress  in  December  issued  a  proclamation 
in  which  he  held  that  nullification  was  treason 
and  should  be  punished  as  such.  During  the 
session  of  this  congress  the  compromise  tariff 
was  passed,  which  being  acceptable  to  South 
Carolina,  the  coarse  threatened  by  that  state 
was  not  pursued.  In  April,  1860,  the  South 
Carolina  delegates  to  the  national  democratic 
convention  in  session  at  Charleston  withdrew 
from  that  body  because  the  convention  did  not 
expressly  deny  in  its  platform  "  the  power 
either  of  the  federal  government,  or  its  agent, 
the  territorial  government,  to  abolish  or  legis- 
late agtunst  property  in  slaves  by  either  direct 
or  inmrect  legislation."  South  Carolina  was 
the  first  of  the  southern  states  to  institute 
active  measures  for  withdrawing  from  the 
Union  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the 
first  to  pass  an  ordinance  of  secession.  On 
Nov.  7,  1860,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  l^^la- 
tnre  calling  a  state  convention.  On  the  same 
day  the  United  States  oflScials  in  Charleston 
resigned,  and  on  the  10th  the  Sonth  Carolina 
senators  withdrew  from  the  United  States  sen- 
ate. An  election  of  delegates  having  been  held 
on  Dec.  6,  the  convention  assembled  in  Charles- 
ton on  the  18th,  and  passed  the  ordinance  of 
seceadon  on  the  20th  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  go  to 
Washington  to  treat  with  President  Buchanan 
for  the  possession  of  federal  property  within 
the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  while  others  were 
sent  to  the  slaveholding  states  to  invite  their 
oodperation  in  the  formation  of  a  sonthern 
confederacy.  On  the  24th  the  representatives 
in  congress  withdrew  from  that  body,  and  on 
the  same  day  Gov.  Pickens  proclaimed  the 
dissolution  of  the  union  between  Sonth  Caro- 
lina and  the  other  states.  On  the  27th  Fort 
Moultrie  and  Castle  Pinckney  were  seized 
by  the  state.  The  bombardment  and  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Sumter,  April  13,  18,  by  Gen. 
Beanregard  (see  Scutek,  Fobt),  was  the  be- 
ginning of  open  hostilities,  and  caused  great 
excitement  throughout  the  country.  The  ports 
of  the  seceded  states  were  declared  blockaded 
by  President  Lincoln  on  April  19.  Hilton 
Head  and  Bay  Point  were  captured  on  Nov. 
7  by  an  expedition  under  Admiral  Dn  Pont 
and  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman.  On  April  7,  1863, 
Admiral  Da  Pont  made  an  nnsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  defences  of  Charleston 
harbor,  losing  one  of  bis  vessels  in  the  engage- 
ment A  land  attack  was  made  in  July  by 
Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  who  took  possession  of 
Morris  island,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss 
in  an  assanlt  upon  Fort  Wagner.  That  work 
was  rednced  by  bombardment,  Sept.  7,  and 
shells  were  thrown  into  the  city  itself.  In  the 
latter  part  of  January,  1865,  Gen.  W.  T.  Sher- 
man's army  began  its  march  from  Savannah 
through  Sonth  Carolina,  having  Goldsboro, 
N.  C,  as  an  objective  point,  ana  threatening 


Charleston  and  Angnsta  at  the  same  time. 
Columbia  was  surrendered  on  Feb.  17,  and 
'  Charleston  and  all  its  defences  were  evacnated 
on  the  same  day.  (See  Chableston,  and  Colum- 
bia.) Gen.  Sherman,  resuming  his  march  from 
Columbia,  and  destroying  railroads,  bridges, 
&o.,  reached  Cheraw  on  the  Great  Pedee,  March 
3,  whence  he  moved  to  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  B. 
F.  Perry  was  appointed  provisional  governor 
of  South  Carolina,  June  80,  1865.  On  Sept.  4 
delegates  were  chosen  to  a  convention,  which 
assembled  in  Columbia,  Sept.  18,  repealed  the 
ordinance  of  secession,  and  declared  slavery 
abolished.  James  L.  Orr  was  chosen  governor 
at  a  general  election  held  on  Oct.  18.  At  the 
same  time  a  le^slature  was  elected,  which  met 
before  the  close  of  the  month.  Gov.  Orr  as- 
snmed  the  daties  of  his  office  on  Nov.  29j  bat 
it  was  not  till  Dec.  25  that  the  provisional 
governor  was  relieved  and  the  authority  in  the 
state  restored  to  the  officers  elected  by  the 
people.  This  government  continued  in  force 
nntu  supplanted  by  the  military  government 
provided  by  congress  in  March,  1867,  when 
Gen.  Sickles  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  second  military  district,  embracing  North 
and  South  Carolina.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
beginning  of  September  by  Gen.  Oanby.  A 
registration  of  voters  was  now  held,  prelim- 
inary to  an  election  to  ascertain  the  will  of 
the  people  in  reference  to  calling  a  state  con- 
vention to  frame  a  constitution  and  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  78,982  colored  and  46,846  white 
voters  were  registered.  At  the  election,  held 
on  Nov.  19  and  20,  68,876  colored  and  180 
white  persons  voted  for  a  convention,  and 
2,081  whites  against  it.  Of  the  delegates 
chosen,  84  were  white  and  68  colored.  The 
convention  assembled  on  Jan.  14,  1868,  and 
adopted  a  constitution,  which  was  ratified  by 
the  people,  April  14,  15,  and  16,  by  a  vote  of 
70,758  to  27,288.  At  the  same  time  state 
officers,  members  of  the  legislature  (of  whom 
72  were  white  and  85  colored),  and  representa- 
tives to  congress  were  chosen.  The  legislature 
assembled  on  July  6,  and  on  the  9th  Gov.  Scott 
was  inaugurated  The  state  became  entitled 
to  representation  in  congress  by  the  ratifica- 
tion (108  to  10)  of  the  fonrteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  constitution,  and  recon- 
straction  was  practically  completed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  military  authorities  on  the 
18th.  The  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  fed- 
eral constitution  was  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
ture on  March  11,  1869,  by  a  vote  of  18  to 
1  in  the  senate  and  88  to  8  in  the  house. 
At  the  presidential  election  in  1868,  62,916 
votes  were  cast  for  Grant  (republican)  and 
45,287  for  Seymour  (democrat).  This  waa 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  state  that 
the  people  had  voted  for  president  and  vice 
president ;  previously  the  presidential  electors 
had  been  chosen  by  the  legislature.  During 
1868  and  sabseqnently  disorders  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  masked  outlaws  called 
"Ea-kloz"  were  reported  in  this  state,  espe- 
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oially  in  the  N.  Vf.  counties.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1871  and  the  beginning  of  1872  nameroos 
arrests  were  made  under  an  act  of  congress 
for  the  suppression  of  these  outrages,  and 
many  persons  were  convicted  in  the  United 
States  conrts  and  punished. 

800TBCOTT,  jMUua,  an  English  reli^ons  en- 
thusiast, bom  at  Gittisham,  Devonshire,  about 
1750,  died  in  London,  Deo.  27,  1814.  Until 
nearl7'40  years  of  age  she  was  a  domestic 
servant,  and  for  some  years  was  a  member 
of  the  established  church,  but  shortly  before 
promulgating  her  peculiar  notions  she  united 
with  the  Wesleyans.  In  1792  she  began  to  at- 
tract attention  by  claiming  supernatural  pow- 
ers and  narrating  remarkable  revelations  made 
to  her  in  dreams.  She  published  prophecies 
and  warnings  in  extravagant  prose  and  rude 
doggerel,  challenged  the  clergy  to  investiga- 
tion and  discussion,  and  labored  with  so  much 
energy  and  zeal  that  her  sect  at  the  time  of 
her  death  was  estimated  at  100,000  persons. 
When  upward  of  60  years  old  she  announced 
that  she  was  pregnant  and  would  give  birth 
to  a  second  Shiloh.  Shortly  before  her  death 
she  expressed  the  conviction  that  "  if  she  was 
deceived,  she  had  at  all  events  been  misled  by 
some  spirit,  good  or  evil."  A  pott  mortem  ex- 
amination disclosed  the  fact  that  dropsy  was 
mistaken  by  her  for  pregnancy.  Before  her 
death  a  communication,  said  to  be  from  her, 
directed  her  followers  to  hold  no  more  meet- 
ings until  after  the  birth  of  Shiloh.  Little  was 
heard  of  the  sect  till  1825,  when  a  man  named 
Twort  professed  to  be  the  Shiloh  promised. 
One  George  Turner  made  a  like  claim.  In 
the  census  of  1861  there  were  reported  in 
England  four  congregations  of  her  followers. 
John  Wroe  became  their  leader  in  1822,  and 
in  1867  opened  a  mansion  at  Wenthorp  for  a 
community  of  Southcottians. 

SOCTHEiUr,  ThMMU,  a  British  dramatist,  bom 
at  Oxmantown,  Ireland,  about  1660,  died  in 
Westminster,  May  26,  1746.  After  spending 
two  years  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  he  en- 
tered in  1678  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  but 
soon  gave  up  the  law  for  literature.  Of  the 
ten  plays  which  he  wrote,  the  best  known  are 
"Isabella,  or  the  Fatal  Marriage,"  in  which 
Mrs.  Siddons  won  her  first  laurels,  and  "  Oro- 
nooko,"  in  which  he  denounced  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  appeared  in  1774  (3  vols.  12mo). 

8011'1'HHOIWOOP.    See  Abtemisia. 

SOU'IUKI.  I.  lUkert,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  Bristol,  Aug.  12,  1774,  died  at  Greta  hall, 
near  Keswick,  March  21,  1848.  In  his  14th 
year  he  was  placed  at  Westminster  school,  the 
expenses  being  borne  by  a  maternal  uncle.  For 
publishing  in  "  The  Flagellant,"  a  periodica] 
started  by  him  and  his  associates,  a  satirical 
article  on  corporal  punishment,  he  was  ex- 
pelled in  1792.  He  entered  Balliol  college,  Ox- 
ford, in  January,  1793,  accepted  with  enthu- 
siasm the  liberal  ideas  to  which  the  French 
revolution  had  given  currency,  and  began  bis 


career  of  unparalleled  industry  as  a  man  of 
letters.  He  wrote  in  1793  the  dramatic  poem 
of  "  Wat  Tyler,"  first  published  surreptitiously 
in  1817,  which  was  assailed  in  the  house  of 
commons  as  seditious.  With  Coleridge  and 
Lovell  he  formed  the  abortive  plan  of  a  panti- 
sooracy,  or  perfect  society,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna.  He  left  the  university  in  1794, 
published  in  connection  with  Lovell  a  volume 
of  "  Poems"  (1794),  and  received  from  Cottle 
60  guineas  for  his  "  Joan  of  Arc "  (1796),  an 
epic  poem,  which  was  favorably  received.  In 
1796-6  he  spent  six  monUis  with  his  uncle  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  published  "  Letters  written 
during  a  Short  Residence  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal" (1797).  In  1797  he  went  to  London  to 
study  law,  but  soon  took  lodgings  for  most 
of  the  time  in  the  country,  and  continued  his 
literary  pursuits.  He  was  the  editor  and  prin- 
cipal writer  of  the  "  Annual  Anthology  "  for 
1799  and  1800.  His  health  failing,  he  again 
visited  Portugal  in  1800,  and  collected  mate- 
rials for  a  history  of  that  country.  For  his 
second  epic  poem,  "  Thalaba,  the  Destroyer  " 
(2  vols.  12mo,  1801),  he  received  100  guineas. 
The  post  of  secretary  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  for  Ireland  was  offered  to  him  with 
a  salary  of  £860,  but  he  soon  resigned  what 
he  termed  "  a  foolish  oiBce  and  a  good  salary." 
In  1804  he  settled  at  Greta,  near  Keswick, 
where  Coleridge  was  living,  and  about  14  m. 
from  Wordsworth  at  Grasmere.  .From  this 
time  he  appears  in  his  writings  as  an  uncom- 
promising monarchist  and  churchman,  and  bis 
life  was  marked  by  untiring  and  cheerful  labor, 
and  by  repeated  acts  of  generosity.  He  re- 
ceived as  permanent  inmates  of  bis  house  the 
wives  of  Lovell  and  Coleridge,  sisters  of  his 
own  wife,  assisted  in  editing  the  works  of 
Chatterton  for  the  benefit  of  the  sister  of  that 
poet,  and  extended  his  kindness  to  several 
unfortunate  poets,  among  whom  was  Henry 
Kirke  White,  whose  "Remains"  he  edited 
with  a  biography.  He  visited  and  formed  a 
life-long  intimacy  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
1806 ;  became  an  occasional  contributor  to 
the  "  Quarterly  Review ;"  received  in  1807  a 
pension  of  £160;  undertook  in  1809  the  his- 
torical '  department  of  the  "  Edinburgh  An- 
nual Re^^ster;"  was  appointed  poet  laureate 
in  1818 ;  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
the  university  of  Oxford  in  1821 ;  visited  Hol- 
land in  1825,  and  remained  three  weeks  at 
Leyden  in  the  house  of  Bilderdijk ;  declined 
the  offer  of  a  baronetcy  in  1886,  but  accepted 
an  addition  of  £800  to  bis  pension ;  and  made 
a  tour  in  Normandy  and  Brittany  in  1887. 
His  intense  and  protracted  activity  had  now 
resulted  in  mental  prostration ;  his  memory 
failed,  and  his  recognition  of  time  and  place 
gave  way,  and  during  the  last  year  there  was 
an  utter  extinction  of  bis  faci^ties.  He  left 
at  his  death  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pri- 
vate libraries  in  England,  which  was  sold  .by 
auction  in  London. — There  is  scarcely  a  de- 
partment of  literature  in  which  Sonthey  did 
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not  engage.  His  three  beat  poems  are  "  Tha- 
laba,  the  Destroyer"  (1801),  an  Arabian  tale, 
"The  Curse  of  Kehama"  (1810),  founded  upon 
fables  of  the  Hindoo  mTthology;  and  "Rod- 
erick, the  Last  of  the  Goths"  (1814),  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  the  fall  of  the  Gothic  domin- 
ion in  Spain.  "  Madoc,"  one  of  his  longer 
poems,  is  founded  on  traditions  of  Welsh  toj- 
■gea  to  America.  His  principal  prose  works, 
.besides  his  translations  of  "  Amadis  de  Gaol" 
and  the  "  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  "  from  the  Span- 
ish, and  of  "  Palmerin  of  England"  from  the 
Portuguese,  are:  "  History  of  Brazil"  (3  vols. 
4to,  1810-'19);  "Life  of  Nelson"  (3  vols.  8vo, 
1813) ;  "  Life  of  John  Wesley  "  (2  vols.,  1820) ; 
"History  of  the  Peninsular  War"  (8  vols.  4to, 
1822-'82)  ;  "  Book  of  the  Church  "  f2  vols.  8vo, 
1824);  "Sir  Thomas  More,  or  Colloquies  on 
the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Society  "  (2  vols., 
1829) ;  "  Life  of  John  Bunyan"  (1880) ;  "  Es- 
says, Moral  and  Political"  (2  vols.,  1882) ;  and 
"The  Doctor"  (7  vols.,  1884-7;  best  ed.,  1 
voL,  London,  1856).  His  curious  ermdition  is 
happily  shown  in  the  last,  and  also  in  his  "  Com- 
monplace Book,"  of  which  four  volimies  were 
editeid  after  his  death  by  his  son-ih-Iaw,  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Warter.  Sonthey  collected  his  poet- 
ical works  (10  vols.,  1837-'8),  and  Mr.  Warter 
has  published  four  volumes  of  his  "Letters" 
(1856).  His  life  was  written  by  his  son,  the 
Rev.  O.  0.  Southey,  in  which  is  interwoven 
his  correspondence  with  many  distinguished 
men  of  his  time  (6  vols.,  1849-'60).  IL  CwH 
he  lane  Bcwks,  second  wife  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Bnckland,  Hampshire,  Dec.  6,  1787, 
died  July  20,  1864.  She  was  the  only  child 
of  Capt.  Charles  Bowles,  a  retired  officer.  She 
pablished  "  Ellen  Fitz- Arthur,"  a  poem  (1820) ; 
"  The  Widow's  Tale,  and  other  Poems"  (1822); 
"Solitary  Hours,  Prose  and  Verse  "(1826) ;  and 
"Chapters  on  Churchyards"  (2  vols.,  1829). 
In  1839  she  married  Robert  Southey,  between 
whom  and  herself  a  long  friendship  had  existed. 
They  had  planned  to  write  many  works  to- 
gether ;  but  only  two  or  three  fragmentary 
volumes  appeared  as  their  joint  production. 

SOmn  SEA  SCHEME  (often  called  the  Sonth 
sea  bubble),  a  financial  delusion  of  the  early 

{)art  of  the  18th  oentory.  In  1711  Robert  Har- 
ey,  earl  of  Oxford,  then  lord  treasurer,  pro- 
posed to  food  a  floating  debt  of  about  £10,000,- 
000,  the  interest,  about  £600,000,  to  be  secured 
by  rendering  permanent  the  duties  upon  wines, 
tobaeco,  wrought  silks,  &g.  Purchasers  of  this 
fond  were  to  become  also  shareholders  in  the 
South  sea  company,  a  corporation  to  have  the 
monopoly  of  trade  with  Spanish  South  Ameri- 
ca, a  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  which  was  to 
be  the  new  fund.  After  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
however,  Spain  refused  to  open  her  commerce 
to  England,  and  the  privileges  of  the  South  sea 
company  became  worthless.  As  many  men  of 
wealth  were  among  its  shareholders  and  direc- 
tors, the  corporation  continued  to  flourish  as 
a  monetary  institution.  The  bad  success  of  its 
trading  operations  was  concealed,  and  accounts 


of  the  riches  of  Chili  and  Pern,  together  with 
false  reports  of  intended  concessions  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  were  skilfully  used  to  increase 
its  credit.  The  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish 
war  in  1718  did  not  ahwie  the  popular  confi- 
dence in  its  promises.  The  stock  of  the  com- 
pany was  in  great  request,  and  the  directors 
determined  to  enter  upon  the  same  career  that 
John  Law  was  then  running  in  France.  In 
April,  1720,  parliament  by  large  majorities  in 
both  houses  accepted  their  plan  for  paying  tlio 
national  debt,  that  of  the  bank  of  England  be- 
ing rejected.  Walpole  was  almost  the  only  emi- 
nent man  who  protested  against  the  measure. 
The  South  sea  company  took  upon  itself  the 
whole  debt  of  the  state,  £30,981,712,  in  con- 
sideration of  6  per  cent  per  annum  secured 
to  them  for  four  years,  after  that  to  be  re- 
deemable by  the  government,  and  the  interest 
to  be  4  per  cent.  Hereupon  a  frenzy  of  specu- 
lation seized  the  whole  nation.  Shares  of  the 
South  sea  company,  which  at  the  passing  of 
the  bill  sold  at  £300,  soon  began  to  rise  rapidly ; 
and  an  enormous  traffic  in  ^em  sprung  up,  in 
which  all  classes  engaged.  By  May  29  two 
thirds  of  the  government  annuitants  had  ex- 
changed the  securities  of  the  government  for 
those  of  the  company.  Nut  even  the  collapse 
of  Law's  scheme  at  the  end  of  May  checked 
the  popular  infatuation ;  Sonth  sea  stock  kept 
on  rising  until  early  in  August,  when  it  reached 
its  maximum,  £1,000.  Soon  afterward  it  bo- 
came  known  that  Sir  John  Blunt,  the  chair- 
man, and  some  others  had  sold  out,  and  the 
stock  began  to  fall.  Toward  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember, in  spite  of  great  efforts  both  of  the 
government  and  of  the  bank  of  England  to 
save  its  credit,  the  company  stopped  payment, 
and  thousands  were  beggared.  An  investiga- 
tion ordered  by  parliament  disclosed  much 
fraud  and  corruption,  in  whidi  many  promi- 
nent persons  were  implicated.  Some  of  the 
directors  were  imprisoned,  and  all  of  them 
were  fined  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  over 
£2,000.000  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockhold- 
ers. A  great  part  of  the  valid  assets  of  the 
company  was  also  distributed  among  them, 
yielding  a  dividend  of  about  83  per  cent. — See 
Ooxe's  "  Memoirs  of  Walpole"  (2  vols,,  1798), 
and  "  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular  De- 
lusions,"  by  Charles  Mackay  (London,  I860). 

SOCTHWiUi,  or  SotweB,  NatkaaM,  an  English 
scholar,  bom  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  about 
1600,  died  in  Rome,  Deo.  2,  1676.  He  waa 
educated  in  the  English  college  at  Rome,  be- 
came a  Jesuit,  and  in  1624  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
Bionary  priest  to  England.  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  1627,  and  from  1687  to  1668  was  sec- 
retary general  of  his  order.  He  revised,  re- 
edited,  and  completed  the  Bibliotheea  Soripto- 
rum  Sociatati*  Jetu,  begun  by  Ribadeneira  and 
continued  by  Alegambe  (fol.,  Rome,  1676;  new 
ed.  by  the  Jesuit  Oudin,  Rome,  1746;  with 
supplements,  Rome,  1814, 1816).  He  was  also 
the  author  of  "  A  Journal  of  Meditations  for 
Every  Day  in  the  Year  "  (London,  1669). 
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SOUTHWELL,  B«kert,  an  English  author,  born 
at  Horsham  St.  Faith's,  Norfolk,  in  1660,  exe- 
cuted at  Tybam,  Feb.  21,  1595.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Donai,  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome  in 
1578,  was  appointed  rector  of  the  English  col- 
lege there  in  1686,  and  in  1686  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  England.  He  ministered  secret- 
ly to  the  scattered  Roman  Catholics,  residing 
principally  as  chaplain  in  the  household  of  the 
countess  of  Arundel.  In  1592  he  was  impris- 
oned in  the  tower,  and  was  ten  times  subject- 
ed to  the  torture  to  make  him  disclose  a  plot 
against  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  much  re- 
rered  among  Roman  Catholics  for  his  gentle- 
ness and  purity  of  life,  and  his  cause  has  been 
lately  introduced  for  canonization  in  the  Ro- 
man ecclesiastical  courts.  His  most  important 
poems  are  contained  in  "  St.  Peter's  Compliunt 
and  other  Poems  "  (4to,  London,  1595 ;  last  ed. 
with  sketch  of  his  life  by  W.  J.  Walter,  1817), 
and  "Mffinoniffi,  or  Certaine  excellent  Poems 
and  Spirituall  Hymnes"  (4to,  1596).  His  chief 
prose  works  are :  " The  Triumph  over  Death" 
(1595);  "Epistle  of  Comfort  to  those  Catho- 
lics who  lie  under  Restraint"  (8vo,  1606); 
and  "  Marie  Magdalen's  Funeral  Teares  "  (4to, 
1609;  new  ed.,  1828).  Collective  editions  of 
his  works  were  published  in  1620,  1680,  1684, 
1687,  and  1828 ;  and  a  complete  edition  of  his 
poetical  works  in  1856. 

SOCTHWOBTH,  buw  D.  K  (NEvrrr),-  an 
American  authoress,  born  in  Washington,  D. 
0.,  Dec.  26, 1818.  She  was  married  in  1841, 
and  two  years  later,  being  thrown  upon  her 
own  resources,  she  resorted  to  her  pen  for  sup- 
port. She  wrote  for  the  "National  Era,"  a 
newspaper  published  in  Washington,  and  in 
1849  republished  from  it  her  first  novel,  "Ret- 
ribution." Her  later  works  are  very  numer- 
ous, including  "  The  Deserted  Wife,"  "  Shan- 
nondale,"  "  The  Curse  of  Clifton,"  "  The  Lost 
Heiress,"  "  The  Discarded  Daughter,"  "  Gruel 
as  the  Grave,"  "  Tried  for  her  Life,"  "  A  Beau- 
tiful Fiend  "  (1878),  and  "The  Spectre  Lover  " 
(1875).  An  edition  of  her  works  was  pub- 
liahed  at  Philadelphia  in  1872,  in  85  vols. 

SOUViHlVE,  fiaUe,  a  French  author,  bom  in 
Morlaiz,  April  16,  1806,  died  in  Paris,  July  5, 
1854.  ^fter  failing  to  get  his  first  drama  per- 
formed in  Paris,  he  became  in  1820  a  pubush- 
er's  clerk  at  Nantes,  and  finally  a  journalist  and 
litterateur,  settling  in  Paris  about  1836.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  received  a  professor- 
ship in  the  new  school  of  administrative  sci- 
ence, and  delivered  popular  lectares  there  and 
sabseqnentiy  in  Switzerland,  which  were  put^- 
lished  under  the  titie  of  Cavteriei  hittorigua 
et  littSrairet  (2  vols.,  1864).  He  excelled  as  a 
writer  of  didactic  novels  and  tales.  His  Philo- 
tophe  tout  let  toiti  received  in  1861  an  academi- 
cal prize.  Shortly  after  his  death  the  Lambert 
prize  for  the  most  beneficent  works  was  given 
on  his  behalf  to  his  widow,  who  also  wrote 
and  translated  various  works.  His  sketches 
of  life  in  Brittany  include  Let  demiert  Bre- 
ton* (4  vols.,  1886-'7).     In  1868  an  English 


translation  of  his  "  Legends  of  Brittany "  ap- 
peared in  New  York,  and  one  of  "Pleasure 
of  Old  Age  "  in  London. 

SOWfSBT.  L  Jims,  an  English  naturalist, 
bom  in  Lambeth,  March  21,  1767,  died  Oct. 
26,  1822.  In  early  life  he  was  a  painter  of 
portraits  and  miniatures,  and  later  took  up 
natural  history  in  connection  with  his  art.  He 
published  "  English  Botany,  or  colored  Figures 
of  all  the  Plants  Natives  of  Great  Britain," 
with  descriptions  by  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  M.  D. 
(86  vols,  royal  8vo,  1792-1807;  supplement  by 
his  son  James  De  Carle  Sowerby,  4  vols., 
1816-'49;  niew  ed.  by  J.  T.  B.  Syme,  10  vols., 
1863-'70) ;  "  Colored  Figures  of  English  Fungi 
or  Mushrooms,  with  Descriptions  "  (3  vols.  foL, 
1797-1809);  "British  Mineralogy"  (6  vols. 
8vo,  1804-'17)  ;  "Exotic  Mineralogy  "  (2  vols, 
roy.  8vo,  1811-'17);  "British  Miscellany" 
(animal  subjects,  12  parts,  1804-'6);  and 
"Mineral  Conchology  of  Great  Britain"  (d 
vols.,  600  colored  plates,  1812-'41 ;  vols.  v.  and 
vi.  by  his  son  James  De  Carle).  He  was  a  fel- 
low of  the  Linnaean  and  geological  societies. 
n.  Gewge  Bntdigliaa,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Lambeth,  Aug.  12,  1788,  died  July  26, 
1864.  He  assisted  his  father  in  the  entomo- 
logical portion  of  his  works,  and  published 
"  Genera  of  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells'' (42  parts 
8vo,  264  colored  plates,  1822-'84-,  drawings 
and  engravings  by  his  father  and  his  brother 
James  De  Carle),  and  "Species  Conchylio- 
ram,  or  Original  Descriptions  and  Observations 
of  all  the  Species  of  Recent  Shells  with  their 
Varieties  "  (4to,  1830,  unfinished).  IIL  Gcarge 
Bntttigluni,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  March 
26,  1812.  He  has  published  "  Manual  of  Con- 
chology," with  upward  of  650  figures  of  shells 
on  24  copper  plates  (8vo,  1839 ;  4th  ed.,  re- 
vised, 1852)  ;  "  Conchological  Illustrations"  (« 
vols.  8vo,  1841) ;  "  Thesaurus  Conchyliomm, 
or  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Shells"  (30 
parts  imp.  8v«,  1842-'71);  "Popular  British 
Conchology"  (16mo,  1864;  new  ed.,  1866); 
"  Popular  History  of  the  Aquarium  "  (16mo, 
1867 ;  new  ed.,  1865) ;  "  Illustrated  Compan- 
ion to  Kingsley's  Glaucus"  (1858);  "Dlns- 
trated  Index  of  British  Shells  "  (royal  8vo,  24 
plates,  1859) ;  and  "Labels  for  the  recognized 
Species  of  British  Shells"  (1861).  He  also 
furnished  drawings  for  Reeve's  "  Elements  of 
Conchology"  and  "  Land  and  Fresh-water  Mol> 
Insks  of  the  British  Isles." 

SOT  (Japanese,  tooja),  a  sauce  prepared  in  Ja- 
pan and  Chinafrom  the  seeds  of  aplant former- 
ly called  toja  hitpida,  but  now  glycine  hitpida. 
The  plant  is  erect,  much  branched,  and  roughly 
hairy,  has  pea-like  flowers  in  axillary  racemes, 
and  hairy  pods  with  two  to  five  compressed 
seeds.  In  preparing  the  soy  the  seeids  are 
boiled  with  water  nearly  to  dryness,  then  put 
in  wide-mouthed  jars  with  water  and  sugar, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  Every  day 
they  are  well  stirred;  and  when  the  fermenta- 
tion is  completed  the  mixture  is  strained,  salted, 
and  boiled,  and  skimmed  until  clarified.    Soy 
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is  in  general  use  as  a  condiment  throaghont 
Cochin-Ohina,  China,  and  other  eastern  coun- 
tries ;  the  Japanese  is  considered  the  best.  It 
has  a  peculiar  flavor,  neither  too  salt  nor  sweet ; 
a  thick  consistence  and  dear  brown  color ;  and 
leaves  when  shaken  in  a  glass  a  coat  of  bright 
jellowish  brown  upon  the  sides.  It  is  imported 
to  be  nsed  with  fish.  The  Chinese  name  for 
the  sanoe,  according  to  Archer,  is  kitjap,  from 
which  our  word  catsnp  or  ketchup  is  derived. 

SOTBi,  Uexb,  a  French  cook,  born  about 
1800,  died  in  England,  Aug.  5, 1858.  For  sev- 
eral years  anterior  to  1850  he  was  chief  cook 
at  the  Reform  club,  London.  During  the  Cri- 
mean war  he  introdaoed  among  the  troops  at 
Constantinople  an  intelligent  system  of  cook- 
ing. He  published  "  Cookery  for  the  People," 
DeUutemenU  culinairei  (8vo,  London,  1646), 
"Gastronomic  Regenerator"  (1847),  "The 
Modem  Housewife  "  (1849),  &c. 

SPi,  or  ^aa,  a  watering  place  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  and  16  m.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of 
Li^go,  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  the  Ardennes ; 
pop.  about  6,000.  It  is  well  built,  and  has 
several  squares  and  a  fine  bathing  establish- 
ment, erected  in  1866.  The  Pouhon  or  prin- 
cipal spring  is  under  a  colonnade  built  in 
honor  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  was  here  re- 
stored to  health.  The  waters  are  chalybeate, 
and  160,000  bottles  are  exported  yearly.  The 
annual  number  of  visitors  exceeds  16,000. 

SPADl,  UmcO*,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  in 
Bologna  in  1576,  died  in  Parma  in  1623.  He 
received  his  earliest  education  in  the  school  of 
the  Carracci,  where  he  was  employed  while 
a  boy  as  a  color  grinder ;  subsequently  he  be- 
came a  pnpil  of  Caravaggio.  After  executing 
important  works  in  Reggio,  Modena,  and  Par- 
ma, he  entered  the  service  of  Ranuccio,  duke 
of  Parma.  His  masterpiece  is  "  San  Domenioo 
burning  the  proscribed  Books  of  the  Heretics." 

SPICXOLETTO,  8  Spanish  painter,  whose  real 
name  was  Jos6  Ribera,  bom  in  San  Felipe  de 
Jativa,  Jan.  12,  1588,  died  in  Naples  in  1656. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Caravaggio,  whose  peculiar 
style  he  followed  with  enthusiasm,  and  settled 
in  Naples  about  1612.  He  excelled  in  chiaro- 
scuro, anA  delighted  in  gloomy  subjects.  His 
chief  works  are  in  Spain,  but  Naples  possesses 
his  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Jannarius,"  "St.  Je- 
rome and  St.  Bruno,"  and  "  Descent  from  the 
Cross."    Among  his  pupils  was  Salvator  Rosa. 

SPADf  (anc.  Iheria  ;  Lat.  Sitpania ;  Span. 
Etpatla);  a  kingdom  of  S.  W.  Europe,  forming 
with  Portugal  the  Pyrenean  or  Iberian  pen- 
insula. The  name  Hispania  came  i^o  use 
among  the  Romans  after  the  destmctiovof  the 
Cartliaginian  power  in  the  peninsula.  It  lies 
between  lat.  86°  and  43°  48'  N.,  and  Ion.  8° 
20'  E.  and  9°  21'  W.  Its  greatest  extent  N. 
and  S.,  from  Cape  Pefias  in  Asturias  to  Tarifa 
point  and  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  is  about  540 
m. ;  E.  and  W.,  from  Cape  Creus  in  Catalonia 
to  near  Cape  Finisterre  in  Galioia,  about  680  m. 
It  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  France,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  an  isthmus  about  240  m.  wide, 


and  W.  partly  by  Portugal ;  on  all  other  sides 
it  is  surrounded  by  water,  viz. :  E.,  8.  E.,  and 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  strait  of  Gib- 
raltar, which  separates  it  from  Africa,  S.  V/. 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  N.  by  the 
bay  of  Biscay.  In  extent  it  holds  the  sixth 
rank  among  European  states,  being  surpassed 
by  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, and  France. — The  coast  line  of  Spain, 
which  forms  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  perimeter, 
is  about  1,870  m.  in  length,  of  which  about  600 
m.  belongs  to  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  770  m.  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
north,  from  the  French  frontier  to  Cape  Or- 
tegal  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Minho, 
the  coast  is  rocky,  the  height  ranging  from 
40  to  800  ft.  In  the  southwest,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Guadiana  to  that  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
the  shore  is  mostly  low,  sandy,  and  swampy; 
then  it  rises  gradually,  and  in  the  bay  of  Alge- 
siras  presents  suddenly  the  magnificent  rock 
of  Gibraltar.  From  Gibraltar  to  Cape  Palos 
at  the  southeast  it  is  mostly  rooky,  but  of  lit- 
tle elevation.  The  E.  coast,  from  Cape  Palos 
to  the  French  frontier,  is  alternately  high  and 
low  ;  a  part  of  it  is  lined  with  lagoons,  along 
which  numerous  salt  works  are  established. 
The  indentations  of  the  Spanish  coast  are  not 
considerable ;  the  greatest  are  the  bay  of  Rosas 
and  the  gulf  of  Ampolla  in  the  east,  and  the 
gulf  of  Alraeria,  the  strait  and  bay  of  Gibral- . 
tar,  and  the  bay  of  Cadiz  in  the  south.  Among 
the  most  important  capes  are  Creus,  St.  Sebas- 
tian, St.  Martin,  and  Palos  in  the  east,  Gata 
and  Trafalgar  in  the  south,  Finisterre  in  the 
west,  and  Ortegal,  Pefias,  and  Machichaco  in 
the  north.  There  are  few  islands  near  the 
Spanish  coast ;  the  most  important  are  the  Ba- 
learic, a  group  consisting  of  two  larger  (Ma- 
jorca and  Minorca)  and  a  number  of  smaller 
islands,  and  Iviza  and  Formentera  (the  Pity- 
nsse  of  the  ancients).  Other  small  islands  are 
the  Isla  de  Leon,  on  which  Cadiz  stands,  and 
the  Columbretes,  off  the  coast  of  Valencia. 
Excellent  harbors  are  found  in  the  northwest 
and  west,  of  which  those  of  Ferrol  and  Vigo 
are  conspicuous ;  the  southwest  has  the  almost 
unassailable  harbor  of  Cadiz,  and  the  northeast 
the  harbors  of  Barcelona  and  Rosas. — Spain 
has  280  rivers,  of  which  only  a  few  are  naviga- 
ble. From  the  general  direction  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  the  main  streams  flow  generally 
either  E.  or  W.  The  principal  rivers  which 
water  the  basins  inclining  toward  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  the  Ebro,  Guadalaviar,  Jncar,  and 
Segura,  each  of  which  receives  several  aflBn- 
ents.  Five  large  rivers  run  into  the  Atlantic, 
the  Minho  (8p.  iftfto),  Douro  (Dnero),  Tagus 
(Tajo),  Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir.  Two  of 
these  rivers,  the  Douro  and  tne  Tagus,  have 
their  mouths  in  the  territory  of  Portugal,  and 
two  others,  the  Minho  and  Guadiana,  on  the 
confines  of  the  two  countries.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  in  point  of  navigation  is  the 
Guadalquivir,  the  others  being  encumbered 
with  rooks,  shallows,  and  falls.    The  lakes  are 
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not  important:  the  most  remarkable  is  tbat  of 
Albofera,  S.  of  Valencia. — Spain  is  eminently 
a  region  of  mountain  ridges  and  broad  eleva- 
ted plateaoB.  From  near  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Atlantic  the  whole  peninsula  is  traversed 
hy  successive  mountain  belts,  including  be- 
tween them  high  lands  watered  by  numerous 
small  streams.  As  many  as  five  distinct  belts 
are  traced  across  the  peninsula,  the  most  prom- 
inent of  which,  ranging  along  the  northern 
border,  has  been  described  under  the  heads 
Oahtabriax  Mountains  and  Ptbenbeb.  Each 
belt  is  marked  by  bold  precipitous  fronts  facing 
the  south  and  gentler  slopes  toward  the  north. 
The  second  belt,  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama 
(with  its  continuations  the  Sierras  de  Gredos 
and  de  Gata),  divides  Leon  and  Old  Oastile 
from  Estremadara  and  New  Castile,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Doaro  from  those  of  the  Tagns. 
Some  of  its  peaks,  as  the  Puerto  del  Pico  in 
the  province  of  Avila,  and  Pefialara  on  the 
border  of  Segovia  and  Madrid,  rise  to  a  height 
of  about  8,000  ft.  Toward  the  east,  on  the 
borders  of  Aragon,  this  belt  is  broken  up  into 
various  irregular  ranges  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  Iberian  chain,  including  in  this  designa- 
tion the  spur  from  the  Oantabrians  before  re- 
ferred to,  extend  in  a  S.  £,  direction  and  spread 
over  the  E.  coast.  The  third  range,  called  the 
mountains  of  Toledo,  separate  the  waters  of  the 
Tagus  from  those  of  the  Gnadiana.  This  range 
is  less  marked  than  the  others.  The  next  is 
the  Sierra  Morena,  along  the  southern  slopes 
of  which  flow  the  branches  of  the  Guadalqui- 
vir. Under  various  names  this  important  belt 
is  traced  from  theprovince  of  La  Mancha  on 
the  east  to  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Portugal  at 
Cape  8t.  Vincent.  The  name  Morena,  brown 
or  dark-colored,  is  said  to  be  given  to  the 
mountains  from  the  dingy  color  of  the  forests 
of  kermes  oak  along  the  sonthern  edge.  The 
southern  coast  range,  of  which  the  Sierra 
Nevada  forms  a  part,  and  which  is  spoken  of 
collectively  by  that  name,  runs  close  to  the 
Mediterranean,  through  southern  Murcia  and 
Andalusia,  from  Cape  Palos  to  Cadiz  by  one 
branch,  and  to  the  rook  of  Gibraltar  by  an- 
other. It  contains  the  Cerro  de  Mulhacen, 
the  highest  point  of  the  peninsula,  and  of  Eu- 
rope except  in  the  Alps  and  the  Caacasns, 
being  11,664  ft.  high,  and  the  peak  of  Veleta, 
11,876  ft.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
minor  ranges,  which  may  be  regarded  as  off- 
shoots or  continuations  of  the  principal  chains. 
— The  geological  formations  of  Spain  range 
with  the  mountains  £.  and  W.  across  the  pen- 
insala,  and  consist  in  the  mountains  them- 
selves of  metamorphic  granites  and  crystalline 
schists,  and  on  their  flanks  are  represented  the 
Silnrian,  Devonian,  and  sometimes  the  carbon- 
iferous formations.  In  Astnritts  the  last  named 
are  met  with  in  highly  tilted  strata.  The  old- 
er paleeozoic  rocks  are  frequently  covered  by 
groups  of  the  tertiary,  some  of  the  most  recent 
of  which,  as  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Gaadarrama,  lie  inclined  from  the  uplifting  of 


the  mountains,  and  in  Leon  along  the  Canta- 
brian  range  they  even  stand  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion;  but  back  from  the  mountains  over  the 
great  plains  of  Castile  the  same  strata  lie  hori- 
zontally. The  uplifting  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
appears  to  have  been  previous  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  miocene,  calcareous  beds  of  which, 
filled  with  fresh-water  shells,  are  seen  on  both 
sides  of  the  mountains  lying  horizontally  apon 
highly  inclined  Silnrian  slates.  The  Iberian 
chain  is  in  great  part  made  up  of  the  newer 
secondary  formations.  Moncayo  on  the  west- 
em  borders  of  Aragon,  the  highest  mountain 
of  this  group,  is  referred  to  the  Jura,  and  many 
other  mountains  in  the  eastern  provinces  more 
than  6,000  ft.  high  are  composed  of  Jurassic 
or  cretaceous  rocks.  These  formations  extend 
around  on  the  S.  coast,  and  the  rock  of  Gibral- 
tar is  Jurassic  limestone.  The  trias  also  is 
traced  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Andalusia,  near  the 
Mediterranean,  in  beds  of  conglomerates,  sand- 
stones, limestones,  clays,  marl,  gypsum,  and  salt. 
— The  mineral  productions  of  Spain  are  vari- 
ous and  rich,  and  its  mines  of  lead,  mercury, 
tin,  iron,  silver,  copper,  salt,  &c.,  have  been 
worked  from  the  remotest  times.  Iron  ores 
are  very  generally  diflfused,  but  the  production 
of  iron  is  comparatively  small.  Linares,  in  the 
province  of  Jaen,  and  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  a 
spur  of  the  Nevada,  possess  rich  mines  of  lead. 
The  little  copper  produced  in  Spain  is  chiefly 
from  the  mines  of  Linares  and  tbat  of  Rio 
Tinto  N.  W.  of  Seville,  all  in  Andalusia.  Tin 
ores  are  found  only  in  Galicia,  and  are  worked 
to  a  very  moderate  extent.-  Lead  and  copper 
are  also  found  here,  and  in  ancient  times  silver 
and  gold  were  produced  in  Galicia.  Antimo- 
ny was  formerly  extracted  from  the  mines  of 
La  Mancha.  Near  Cardona  in  Catalonia  are 
famous  mines  of  rock  salt  associated  with  beds 
of  gypsum  in  the  trias  formation.  Silver  is 
now  obtained  only  from  the  mines  of  Guadal- 
canal, in  the  province  of  Seville.  The  quick- 
silver mines  of  Almaden,  in  Ciudad  Eeid,  are 
the  richest  in  Europe.  Asturias  and  Aragon 
have  important  coal  mines. — The  climate  of 
Spain  is  divided  into  three  greatly  differing 
zones.  The  northern  zone,  which  extends  to 
the  Ebro  and  the  Minho,  comprises  Galicia, 
Asturias,  the  Basque  provinces,  Navarre,  Ca- 
talonia and  the  northern  part  of  Old  Castile, 
and  Aragon.  The  mountains  which  cover  this 
zone,  the  almost  perpetual  snows  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, together  with  the  N.  and  N.  E.  winds, 
lower  the  temperature,  increase  the  number 
and  supply  of  the  waters,  and  promote  vegeta- 
tion. •Agriculture  is  therefore  the  principal 
occupation,  especially  of  the  Basques  and  Cata- 
lonians.  The  winters  in  this  zone  are  general- 
ly cold,  and  the  springs  moist;  but  the  climate 
is  on  the  whole  temperate.  The  middle  zone, 
which  embraces  northern  Valencia,  New  Cas- 
tile, sonthern  Old  Castile,  southern  Aragon, 
Leon,  and  Estremadura,  is  composed  of  vast 
and  elevated  plateaus,  the  uniform  and  monot- 
onous surface  of  which  is  swept  by  the  winds 
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and  bnmed  by  the  sun.  Althongh  high  monn- 
tua  ridges  line  and  traverse  this  region,  it  has 
few  rivers,  not  snfSoient  to  fertilize  it.  The 
temperatnre  is  sabject  to  extremes;  the  win- 
ters are  odd  and  the  sammers  bnrning,  but 
the  spring  and  antumn  are  pleasant.  The 
southern  zone,  which  comprises  Andalusia, 
Mnroia,  and  sonthem  Valencia,  is  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  burning  winds  from  Af- 
rica, and  to  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the 
son  from  the  naked  and  rooky  mountain  walls. 
The  valleys  in  this  zone  are  deeper  and  the 
plateaus  less  extended  and  better  supplied  with 
water  than  in  the  middle  zone;  the  soil  is 
more  diversified  and  better  adapted  for  agri- 
cultmre.  The  temperature,  delicious  in  antumn 
and  in  spring,  is  tropical  in  summer,  and  more 
rainy  than  cold  in  winter.  Two  kinds  of 
winds  are  very  troublesome.  The  galUffo,  a 
N.  and  N.  W.  wind,  blowing  from  Galicia,  is 
cold  and  piercing,  and  causes  painful  affections 
of  the  eye.  The  sonthem  provinces  are  visited 
by  the  $olano,  the  sirocco  of  Italy. — Spain  is 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  of  Europe. 
Wheat,  maize,  barley,  hemp,  and  flax  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  especially  in  the  eastern 
and  northern  provinces.  Saffron  and  other 
dye  plants  are  chiefly  found  in  the  interior. 
Mulberry  trees  are  largely  cultivated  for  rear- 
ing silkworms  in  Valencia,  Mnroia,  and  6ra- 
UMA.  In  the  south  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
the  finer  fruits,  including  the  almond,  date,  flg, 
orange,  citron,  pomegranate,  pineapple,  and 
banana.  Large  forests,  especially  of  evergreen 
oaks,  including  the  cork  tree,  are  still  found  in 
Astariss,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Sierra  Morena,  and 
tile  Sierra  Nevada ;  but  on  the  whole  Spain  has 
leas  timber  than  any  other  of  the  large  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  owing  to  the  want  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  culture  of  the  vine  is  general ;  but 
only  the  coast  districts  of  Jerez,  Rota,  and  Mal- 
aga, in  Andalusia,  and  of  Benicarlo  and  Ali- 
cante in  Valencia,  furnish  considerable  quanti- 
ties for  exportation.  The  quadrupeds,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  insects  are  mostly  of  the  same 
kinds  as  those  of  S.  France.  Wolves,  lynxes, 
foxes,  and  wild  boars  are  stiU  to  be  found  on 
the  hi^h  mountains ;  but  the  bear,  which  two 
centanes  ago  was  common,  is  only  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  Barbary  ape,  the 
only  monkey  naturalized  in  Europe,  inhabits 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Descended  from  breeds 
which  the  Moors  introduced,  the  Spanish  horse 
has  preserved  the  fire,  docility,  grace,  and  vig- 
or of  the  Arabian.  Those  of  Seville,  Oranada, 
and  Eatremadnra  are  most  valued.  The  asses 
and  moles  are  superior ;  the  former  rival  those 
of  Egypt,  but  mules  are  preferred  for  trans- 
portation. The  bulls  nsea  for  bull  fights  are 
found  wild  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  Sheep  are 
everywhere  extensively  raised,  a  considera- 
ble proportion  belon^ng  to  the  merino  breed. 
Hogs  are  bred  in  large  numbers;  those  of 
Esteemadnra,  Galicia,  and  Asturias  are  cele- 
brated for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.  There 
•re  important  fisheries  on  the  coasts ;  the  fish 


of  the  Atlantic  are  preferred  to  those  of  the 
Mediterranean. — The    kingdom,    inclusive   of 
the  less  remote  islands,  is  divided  into  49  prov- 
inces, named  after  their  respective  capitals 
except  the  last  six  in  the  table,  viz. :  Navarre, 
capital  Pamplona ;  Biscay,  Bilbao ;  Guipiizcoa, 
St.  Sebastian ;  Alava,  Vitoria ;  Balearic  Isl- 
ands, Palma;  Canary  Islands,  Santa  Cruz  de 
Tenerife.      The  area  and  population  of  the 
provinces  and  of  the  ancient  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  oflScial  estimates  in  1870,  are  given  in 
the  Almanaeh  de  Ootha  for  1875  as  follows : 

nuniHCES. 

Aim,  If.  m. ;  P»inlUl«. 

KXW  OARIU. 

1.  Madrid 

2,997 

6,588 
4,(.89 
6,726 

487,482 

8.  Toledo 

842,272 

8.  Omdali^^u*. 

208,688 

4.  Cuonca.'. 

^781 

Total 

20,178 

7,840 

8,«5t 
1,945 
2,113 
8,eS6 
2,714 
2,9S2 
8,126 
8,048 

25,409 

«,18T 
4,185 
4,940 

1,277,128 

LA  MUICIIA. 

5.  Clndad  RcaL 

264,649 

OLD  <umLi. 

888,560 

182,941 

241,581 

9.  Soria 

168,699 

10.  Segovia... 

11.  Aviu. 

160,819 
175,219 

12.  Paleoda 

1».  YaUadolM 

164,668 
242,864 

Total 

1,689,864 

LKOir. 

14.  Leon 

890,092 

11^  ZaiDora 

260,968 

Ifl.  Balamanca 

280,670 

Total 

15,242 

4,091 

8,079 
8,787 
2,789 
1,789 

881,980 

AnrrBiAS. 
17.  Orlodo 

• 
610,888 

OAUCIA. 

18.  Oonuma. 

680,604 

19.  Lugo 

476,886 

402,796 

21.  Pontevedra 

480,146 

Total 

11,844 

S,6S8 
8,014 

1,989,281 

mBEMAStrBA. 

22.  Badaloz. 

481,928 

28.  Oiceres 

802,466 

Total 

16,702 

6,295 

2,809 
4,129 
S,190 
6,184 
4,987 
8,802 
2,824 

784,8n 

AHOALDSIA. 

24.  Serllle 

615,011 

25  Cadiz. 

426,499 
196,460 

27  CordoTa 

852.698 

28  Jaen          

892100 

29.  Granada 

486,848 

861,568 
606,010 

SI.  Mi>'«6r* '  ■ 

Total 

88,668 

4.478 
6,972 

8,864,640 
489,067 

88.  Albaoeto 

220,978 

Total 

10,450 

4.852 
2,098 
2,447 

660,040 
666,141 

TALBKHA. 

84.  Valencia. 

440.470 

88.  Caatellos 

29<,22> 

Total 

8^97 

1,4»1,8«» 
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PROVINCES. 

AlM,l<l.IIl. 

Popuktloii. 

CATALONIA. 

87  Baroclonft 

2,986 
2,461 
4,776 
2,272 

762,666 

880,896 

89.  L6rida 

880,848 

826,110 

Total 

12,468 

«,60T 
6,878 
6,494 

1,768,408 

401,894 

42.  Ilneacs    

274,628 

4S.  TerneL 

262,201 

Total : 

17,979 

4,046 

649 

728 

1,206 

928,718 

KATAXBE. 

44.  Ttuntn 

816,687 

BAKlin  rBOTIBCIS. 

4S.  BlKar 

187,926 

46.  GulDuzcoft 

180.748 

4T.  aS™.^::::::::.:::.:::::::::: 

108,820 

Total 

2,782 

1,860 
2,806 

471,989 
239,226 

48.  Balearic  Islaoda 

283,869 

Total  of  Spain  In  Earopo  and 
Casarioa r 

196,n4 

16,885,606 

The  area  and  population  of  the  foreign  colo- 
nies of  Spain  according  to  the  latest  data  are 
as  follows : 


COLONIES. 

Ana,  •).<>>■ 

Popubllos. 

AJIKUOA. 
Cob». 

A88S 
8,696 

1,400,000 
62^000 

Total 

4>,47> 

66,908 
916 
417 

2,026,000 

6,000,000 
28,000 

ASIA  AWD  OOSASIOA. 

Phlllpplnea  (oxcliulre  of  Indeptndent 

^6I0 

Total 

67,241 
4S» 

6,088,610 
86,000 

ATBIOA. 

Total  Spanish  colonies 

117,209 

6,098,610 

The  Canary  islands,  which  geographically  be- 
long to  Africa,  are  included  by  the  Spaniards 
in  their  Earojpean  possessions.  Besides  them, 
the  town  of  Ceuta,  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  is 
included  in  the  European  province  of  Cadiz, 
and  the  Presidios,  likewise  on  the  K.  coast  of 
Africa,  are  included  in  the  European  province 
of  Granada.  In  population  Spain  ranks  sev- 
enth among  the  powers  of  Europe,  being  sur- 
passed by  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Austria, 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy.  The  increase  since 
1700  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


TEARS. 

1700. 

&000.000 

9,160,000 

10,541,000 

12,»7,719 

1849 

1867 

14.216,219 

1760 

16,464,614 

1T97. 

1870 

16,886,60« 

1884. 

The  increase  since  1884  has  been  about  equal- 
ly divided;  only  one  province,  Cindad  Real, 


shows  a  small  decrease,  from  277,788  to  264,- 
649.  The  largest  ratio  of  increase  is  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  where  L^rida  has  advanced 
from  151,822  to  380,848,  Valencia  from  888,- 
769  to  666,141,  and  Barcelona  from  442,273  to 
762,666.  The  thinnest  population  is  found  in 
the  interior  provinces  of  Leon,  the  two  Cas- 
tiles,  and  Estremadnra ;  and  the  densest  in  the 
north,  Galioia,  Asturias,  the  Basque  provinces, 
Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia.  The  entire 
population  is  distributed  among  169  eiudadei 
(cities),  4,707  vilUu  (towns),  80,886  lugare* 
(villages),  and  10,788  aldea$  (hamlets).  The 
principal  cities  are  Madrid,  the  capital,  Barce- 
lona, Malaga,  Valencia,  Seville,  Granada,  Ca- 
diz, and  Saragossa.  Spain  is  believed  to  have 
been  in  former  times  much  more  densely  in- 
habited than  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
Under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  the  popu- 
lation, according  to  some  calculations,  was  up- 
ward of  80,000,000 ;  and  in  the  14th  century 
it  is  believeid  to  have  amounted  to  24,000,000. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Spanish 
race,  a  mixture  of  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Iberians  and  Celts  with  the  Carthaginians, 
Romans,  Vandals,  Snevi,  Goths,  and  Moors, 
with  a  general  predominance  of  the  Roman 
element,  although  the  several  provinces  show 
in  some  respects  marked  differences  in  the 
national  character.  National  amusements  are 
music,  singing,  and  dancing,  the  last  named 
often  assuming,  especially  in  the  favorite  fan- 
dango and  bolero,  a  passionate  and  sensuous 
character.  From  the  Romans  the  Spaniards 
have  inherited  a  fondness  for  bull  fights,  which 
are  still  the  greatest  popular  festivities,  and 
equally  delight  all  classes.  The  men  are  gen- 
erally well  built,  and  have  a  dark  but  clear 
complexion,  black  hair,  eyes  full  of  fire,  sharp 
features,  and  gestures  measured  and  solemn. 
The  women  are  well  formed  and  distinguished 
for  noble  carriage.  Besides  the  Spaniards 
proper,  there  are  titree  other  races,  the  Basques, 
the  Modejars,  and  the  gypsies.  The  Basques, 
probably  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ibe- 
rians, numbering  (besides  those  in  France) 
about  650,000,  and  forming  the  majority  of 
the  population  in  the  Basque  provinces  and 
in  Navarre,  have  retained  their  ancient  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  customs.  (See  Basqvks.) 
The  Modejars,  about  60,000  in  number,  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Moors ;  they  are  chief- 
ly found  in  Granada  and  Castile,  and  many  of 
them  still  preserve  the  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers. The  gypsies  or  Gitanos,  numbering 
about  60,000,  and  scattered  throughout  Spain, 
speak  a  peculiar  dialect  current  only  among 
themselves.  Spain  has  a  very  numerous  no- 
bility :  according  to  some  they  form  the  2l8t, 
according  to  others  even  the  15th  part  of  the 
population.  The  higher  nobility  (tituladoi, 
grandet)  own  immense  possessions,  while  the 
lower  class  (hidalgoi)  are  in  many  instances 
poor. — Agriculture,  although  still  very  imper- 
fect, has  made  of  late  considerable  progress. 
Wheat,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
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was  not  yet  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
home  oonsnRiption,  forms  novr  a  considerable 
article  of  export.  Wine  and  oil  constitute 
tlie  oliief  ricnes  of  some  of  the  provinces. 
Agriculture  has  made  especial  progress  in  Bis- 
cay, Nararre,  and  Aragon,  and  all  the  arable 
f-ound  near  the  roads  has  been  cultivated, 
at  the  most  careful  cultivation  is  found  in 
the  huertai  or  irrigated  lands  of  Granada, 
Uurcia,  and  Valencia,  which  are  regarded  as 
the  gardens  of  Spain,  and  produce  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  plants.  The  fanners 
•re  for  the  most  part  wretchedly  poor,  and 
are  obliged  to  obtain  money  at  exorbitant 
prices  by  mortgaging  their  crops.  Certain 
privileges,  very  injurioua  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  are  enjoyed  by  the  proprietors 
(^led  mettat)  of  large  migratory  flocks  of 
sheep,  especially  merinos.  They  are  not  only 
allowed  to  drive  their  flocks  over  village  pas- 
torea  and  commons,  but  the  proprietors  of 
sach  cultivated  lands  as  lie  in  their  way  are 
obliged  to  leave  for  them  a  wide  path;  and 
no  new;  enclosures  can  be  made  in  the  line 
of  their  migrations,  nor  can  any  land  that 
has  once  been  in  pasture  be  again  cultivated 
till  it  has  been  offered  to  the  meata  at  a  cer- 
tain rate.  Only  about  63  per  cent,  of  the 
soil  is  nnder  cultivation. — Manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  former  centuries  was  very  prosper- 
ous. In  the  middle  ages,  the  wool  and  silk 
tissues  of  Seville,  Granaida,  and  Baeza,  the 
cloths  of  Murcia,  and  the  arms  of  Toledo  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  and  Jews,  the  monopoly  ^ven  to 
the  royal  manufactories,  the  onerous  taxes 
weighing  down  private  industry  and  aggrava- 
ted by  the  avidity  of  the  fiscal  agents,  com- 
bined to  undermine  this  prosperity.  Seville 
in  1619  counted  16,000  silk  workshops,  em- 
ploying 130,000  workmen ;  in  1678  it  had  only 
406  manufactories.  The  manufactories  of  Se- 
govia, in  which  formerly  26,000  pieces  were 
annually  produced,  made  in  1788  only  400 
pieces.  In  recent  times  industry  has  greatly 
improved  again,  especially  by  the  influx  of 
foreign  capital,  as  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  former  property  of  the  clergy  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  French  and  English  capital- 
ists. The  cotton  industry,  which  is  concen- 
trated chiefly  in  Barcelona  and  other  places 
in  Catalonia,  employs  1,200,000  spindles,  and 
supports  about  100,000  men.  MetaUnrgic  in- 
dostry  baa  been  developed  in  Oniptizooa,  Bis- 
cay, Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Granada;  silk 
goods  are  manufactured  at  Barcelona,  Man- 
resa,  Tarragona,  Toledo,  Seville,  and  Valen- 
cia; woollen  staffs  at  Segovia,  Arevalo,  Ool- 
menar  (on  the  Manzanares),  and  Alcoy ;  linen 
ia  Galicia  and  Catalonia;  leather  at  Barce- 
lona, Cordova,  Borgos,  Toledo,  Granada,  and 
Ifadrid;  and  glassware  at  Barcelona.  There 
are  manofactories  of  firearms  in  the  Basque 
provinces,  Catalonia,  and  Segovia,  and  can- 
non founderies  at  Seville,  Lierganes,  Trubia, 
and  Barcelona.     The  number  of  stock  com- 


panies has  greatiy  increased  of  late  years.  At 
the  close  of  1866  there  were  66  credit  and 
other  commercial  and  industrial  associations, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  $87,900,000.  In 
1867  there  were  27  railroad  and  other  public 
works  associations,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
$204,480,000.  The  number  of  banks  was  28, 
capital  $86,600,000.  A  decree  of  March  10, 
1874,  founded  a  new  national  bank,  with  which 
the  old  privileged  Spanish  bank  and  the  oto- 
vincial  banks  were  to  be  consolidated.— The 
first  railroad  in  Spain  was  opened  in  1848, 
from  Barcelona  to  Mataro,  18J  m.  Notwith- 
standing the  mountainous  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, their  extension  has  been  pursued  with 
some  vigor ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  wretch- 
ed state  of  Spanish  industry,  the  want  of  good 
inland  roads,  and  frequent  political  disturb- 
ances, the  financial  condition  of  the  railroads 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  their  progress  has  been 
less  rapid  lately  than  in  any  other  European 
country.  In  1867  only  26  m.  of  new  railroads 
were  opened ;  in  1868,  72  m. ;  in  1869,  6  m. ; 
in  1870,  86  m. ;  in  1871,  20  m. ;  in  1873  and 
1878,  60  m.  Some  of  the  main  lines  were  not 
yet  completed  in  1876.  The  aggregate  length 
of  the  railroads  on  Jan.  1,  1874,  was  8,864 
m.  In  1867  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
was  10,867,861.  The  total  length  of  telegraph 
lines  in  1871  was  7,287  m. ;  number  of  stations, 
193;  number  of  despatches,  996,912.  The 
number  of  post  offices  was  2,847 ;  of  letters, 
78,174,000.  There  are  several  canals,  some  of 
them  on  a  magnificent  scale,  but  mostly  un- 
finished and  unfit  for  navigation.  The  chief 
of  these  are  the  Imperial  canal,  begun  by 
Charles  V.,  and  extending  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  canals  of  Castile, 
Manzanares,  Murcia,  Albacete,  and  Guadarra- 
ma.  The  aggregate  length  of  the  canals  in 
1874  was  480  m.,  of  which  181  m.  were  navi- 
gable. The  number  of  the  boats  on  the  lat- 
ter was  382. — ^The  most  important  articles  of 
export  are  wines,  specie,  metals,  especially 
lead,  raisins,  olive  oil,  flour,  cork,  soap,  wool, 
brandies,  and  salt ;  and  the  imports  comprise 
sugar,  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  woollen,  silk, 
and  linen  goods,  iron  in  bars,  codfish,  machines, 
cacao,  guano,  and  coal.  In  1849  a  protective 
tariff  was  adopted  in  place  of  the  formpr  pro- 
hibitive system.  A  decree  of  the  regency, 
dated  Aug.  1,  1869,  introduced  a  new  tariff, 
which  abolished  all  prohibitions  and  reduced 
considerably  the  duties  on  most  articles.  It 
provided  also  for  a  further  reduction  to  take 
place  on  July  1,  1876.  The  imports  and  ex- 
ports from  1867  to  1869  inclusive,  according 
to  official  reports,  were  as  follows : 


TEARS. 

topnti. 

EzporU. 

IBST 

*T«.900.000 
110,200,000 
81,900,000 

ts«,«oo,ooo 

1868 

88,800,000 
61^200000 

isea 

754 
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The  trade  of  Spain  is  chiefly  with  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Cuba.    In  1867  the  value  of  im- 
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ports  from  France  was  $88,648,000,  from  Great 
Britain  $26,1 12,000,  and  from  Cuba  $7,680,000 ; 
of  exports  to  France  $15,986,000,  to  Great 
Britain  $16,224,000,  and  to  Cuba  $9,936,000. 
The  merchant  navy  in  1867  oonsbted  of  4,863 
sailing  vessels,  tonnage  345,186,  and  161  steam- 
ers, tonnage  45,484;  total,  4,514  vessels,  of 
390,670  aggregate  tonnage.  In  the  same  year 
9,640  vessels,  of  1,632,000  aggregate  tonnage, 
entered  the  porta. — The  government  of  Spain, 
which  has  nndergone  many  changes  since  1812, 
is  now  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  consti- 
tution of  June  1, 1869,  vests  the  legislative  pow- 
er in  a  oortes,  as  representative  of  the  sovereign 
Spanish  nation.  The  king,  who  is  inviolable 
and  not  subject  to  responsibility,  sanctions  and 
promulgates  the  laws,  and  exercises  the  execu- 
tive power  through  the  state  ministry.  In  Jan- 
nary,  1876,  the  ministry  was  composed  of  a 
president  and  eight  ministers,  the  departments 
being  foreign  affairs,  finance,  interior,  justice, 
commerce  and  public  works,  war,  marine,  and 
colonies.  The  oortes  is  divided  into  a  senate 
and  the  congress.  The  requirements  for  a  sen- 
ator are  to  be  a  Spaniard,  to  be  40  years  of  age, 
to  be  possessed  of  civil  rights,  and  either  to 
have  been  the  occupant  of  a  high  political,  ec- 
clesiastical, or  literary  position,  or  to  be  one 
of  the  large  taxpayers.  One  fourth  of  the 
senate  is  removed  each  time  that  general  elec- 
tions for  deputies  are  held;  The  lower  house, 
the  congress,  which  is  wholly  renewed  every 
three  years,  is  composed  of  at  least  one  depu- 
ty to  each  40,000  of  the  population.  To  be 
eligible  as  a  deputy  one  must  be  a  Spaniard, 
of  age,  and  in  possession  of  civil  rights.  The 
cortes  must  meet  for  at  least  four  months 
every  year.  Each  house  nominates  its  own 
officers.  The  provinces,  districts,  and  com- 
mnnes  of  Spain  are  governed  by  their  own 
special  laws,  and  this  principle  of  provincial 
and  municipal  self-government  has  generally 
been  recognized  by  all  the  governments.  Every 
commune  of  at  least  60  members  has  its 
own  elected  ayuntamiento,  which  is  pre- 
sided over  by  an  alcalde.  Each  province  has 
its  own  parliament,  the  deputaeion  provin- 
cial, the  members  of  which  are  elected  by 
the  ayuntamientos.  The  courts  of  justice 
comprise  the  supreme  tribunal  at  Madrid,  16 
audieneia*  territoriale*  (courts  of  the  second 
resort),  and  499  courts  of  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion. The  army  of  Spain,  according  to  the 
military  law  of  Feb.  17,  1878,  is  divided  into 
the  active  army  and  the  reserve.  The  former, 
the  numerical  strength  of  which  is  established 
annually  by  a  law,  is  recruited  wholly  by  vol- 
unteers from  19  to  40  years  of  age,  who  enlist 
for  a  term  of  at  least  two  years,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  which  they  may  reSnlist  for  at 
least  one  year.  The  reserve  is  formed  of  all 
who  have  reached  their  20th  year,  excepting 
those  who  serve  in  the  active  army.  The  time 
of  service  is  three  years,  and  no  substitutes 
are  accepted.  The  reserve  of  a  province  may 
be  mobUized  by  a  decree  of  the  government, 


but  the  mobilization  of  the  entire  reserve  re- 
quires a  national  law.  Whenever  the  number 
of  volunteers  is  insufficient  to  fill  the  active 
army,  the  reserve  may  be  mobilized.  In  1876 
the  Spanish  army  was  in  process  of  reorgani- 
zation on  the  basis  of  these  provisions.  The 
military  force  in  Spain  was  to  number  about 
216,000  men.  To  this  number  should  be  added 
about  60,000  men  in  Cuba,  9,400  in  Porto 
Eico,  and  9,000  in  the  Philippines ;  total,  78,- 
400,  making  the  whole  strength  of  the  Spanish 
army  294,400.  As  it  has  been  common  with 
most  of  the  governments  which  have  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession  to  make  mili- 
tary appointments  for  political  reasons,  the 
number  of  officers  of  the  highest  military 
rank  is  disproportionately  large.  There  is  a 
school  of  infantry  cadets  at  Toledo,  a  school 
of  cavalry  cadets  (established  in  1851)  at  Al- 
cal&  de  Henares,  a  special  school  of  artillerists, 
an  academy  of  engineers,  and  a  school  of  the 
general  itaS  at  Madrid,  and  a  general  military 
school  at  Toledo.  Spain  has  125  fortified 
places,  among  which  are  25  of  the  first  order. 
The  navy,  which  in  former  times  commanded 
all  seas,  and  afterward  greatly  declined,  has 
only  recently  begun  to  improve  again.  The 
fleet  in  1874  consisted  of  20  vessels  of  the  first 
class  (7  ironclads,  10  screw  frigates,  and  8 
wheel  steamers),  21  vessels  of  the  second  class 
(10  wheel  steamers,  9  screw  steamers,  and  2 
screw  transports),  and  161  vessels  of  the  third 
class  (20  screw  steamers,  64  gunboats,  10  wheel 
steamers,  4  screw  transports,  and  73  brigs) ; 
total,  202  vessels  with  894  guns.  Besides 
these  are  the  following  vessels  not  classified : 
6  steamers  with  6  guns,  a  monitor  with  8 
guns,  2  despatch  boats  with  6  guns,  1  floating 
battery,  and  1  sailing  transport.  The  navy 
was  manned  in  1874  by  9,700  sailors  and  6,000 
marines. — The  finances  of  Spain  have  long 
been  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  hope  among  Spanish  statesmen  for 
a  permanent  improvement.  The  apparent  sur- 
plus of  receipts  which  appeared  in  several  of 
the  budgets  presented  to  the  cortes  was  gen- 
erally found  to  be  fictitious,  and  since  1867 
even  the  budget  estimates  have  invariably  left 
a  large  deficit  unprovided  for.  Even  the  ex- 
tensive sale  of  national  and  church  property 
has  failed  to  restore  the  equilibrium  and  to 
arrest  the  threatening  increase  of  the  national 
debt.  In  the  budget  for  1871-'2  the  revenue 
was  estimated  at  about  $118,600,000,  and  the 
expenditures  at  $121,000,000;  and  the  minis- 
ter of  finance  declared  that  the  state  was  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  which  could  be 
averted  only  "by  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions, devoted  \)0\h  to  raise  the  revenue  by  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes  and  otherwise,  and  to 
depress  the  expenditure  to  the  lowest  possible 
point."  A  report  of  the  minister  of  finance 
in  May,  1878,  estimated  the  public  debt  at 
$1,511,000,000.  The  payment  of  interest  on 
the  foreign  debt  was  suspended  on  July  1, 
1878.    According  to  the  Madrid  "  Official  6a- 
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zette"  the  total  revenue  for  1874-'6  was  $108,- 
960,000,  and  the  total  expenditure  $104,105,- 
000.  The  revenue  was  derived  chiefly  from 
direct  and  indirect  taxes,  stamps,  tobacco  and 
other  monopolies,  sales  of  national  property, 
and  exemptions  from  military  service.  The 
receipts  from  colonies  amounted  to  only  $595,- 
000.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were 
$55,800,000  for  war  and  marine,  and  $31,- 
196,000  for  the  other  ministries.  This  state- 
ment shows  a  slight  surplus  of  revenue,  but 
it  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  had  been 
paid  there  would  have  been  the  usual  deficit. 
— Of  the  coins  of  Spain,  the  real  is  equal  in 
value  to  about  5  cts.,  the  peseta  is  equal  to 
four  realei,  and  the  eteudo  to  ten  reale*.  The 
French  metric  system  was  introduced  Jan.  1, 
1859,  but  the  old  weights  and  measures  are 
still  mach  used.— Nearly  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Spfun  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
chnrch ;  and  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Spanish  republic  in  1868  no  other  religions 
denomination  was  recognized  by  law  or  en- 
joyed the  right  of  pabuo  worship.  To  teach 
or  to  embrace  Protestantism,  or  to  circulate, 
buy,  or  sell  Protestant  books,  was  also  punish- 
able by  law.  Only  a  few  congregations  of 
foreign  Protestants  and  Jews  were  allowed  to 
worship  according  to  the  rites  of  their  respec- 
tive religions.  A  few  natives  were  known  to 
profess  Protestant  opinions,  and  they  gradually 
came  to  be  tolerated  as  long  as  they  did  not 
assemble  for  public  worship.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  Queen  Isabella  Protestant  congrega- 
tions were  formed  in  all  the  large  and  in  some 
of  the  small  towns;  they  were  soon  organized 
into  a  Spanish  evangelical  synod,  and  a  con- 
sistory was  appointed  in  Midrid  for  adminis- 
trative purposes.  Besides  the  congregations 
connected  with  this  synod,  there  are  a  few 
Baptist,  Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  Anglican 
churches.  The  whole  number  of  Protestants 
in  1874  was  variously  estimated  from  30,000 
to  120,000.  The  Boman  Catholic  church  in 
Spain  is  divided  into  64  dioceses,  9  of  which 
are  archbishoprics,  viz. :  Burgos,  Santiago,  Gra- 
nada, Saragossa,  Toledo,  Tarragona,  Seville, 
Valencia,  and  Yallodolid.  In  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions out  of  Europe,  there  are  in  America 
one  archbishopric  (Santiago  de  Cuba)  and  two 
bishoprics ;  in  Asia,  one  archbishopric  (Manila) 
and  four  bishoprics.  The  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo is  primate  of  Spain.  In  1830  the  clergy 
and  religions  orders  counted  152,305  members, 
including  30,900  monks  and  24,700  nuns  in 
1,940  convents.  In  18S5-'6  nearly  all  the  con- 
vents were  suppressed;  but  sibsequently  va- 
rious female  communities,  mostly  devoted  to 
teaching  and  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  a  few 
nude  orders,  were  reestablished  by  permission' 
of  the  government.  In  18C0  there  were  32 
male  convents  with  719  monks,  and  866  female 
convents  with  12,990  nuns.  The  number  of 
priests  in  1867  was  43,948.  In  former  times 
the  chnrch  owned  immense  possessions,  but 
in  1836  they  were  declared  national  property 


and  confiscated,  and  the  clergy  indemnified  by 
fixed  salaries.  Up  to  1839  the  ecclesiastioal 
property  which  had  been  sold  amounted  to 
$78,000,000.  A  concordat,  concluded  Aug.  25, 
1859,  and  promulgated  Jan.  14,  1860,  stipu- 
lated that  the  churdi  should  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  property  not  yet  disposed  of, 
and  should  have  in  future  the  right  of  acqui- 
ring property  of  any  kind. — The  organization 
of  public  iiistrnction  dates  from  1845.  At  the 
head  of  educational  affairs  is  a  royal  council 
subdivided  into  six  sections,  viz. :  primary  in- 
strnotion,  philosophy,  ecclesiastical  sciences, 
jurisprudence,  medical  science,  and  adminis- 
tration of  public  instruction.  In  1862  there 
were  fewer  than  2,000,000  individuals  who 
were  able  to  read,  and  scarcely  1,200,000  knew 
how  to  write.  Since  then  the  government  has 
made  efforts  to  improve  public  instruction,  and 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  have  been 
the  object  of  special  solicitade.  In  1867  there 
were  26,332  public  schools,  with  1,425,889  pu- 
pils, of  whom  850,762  were  boys  and  674,677 
girls.  In  1872  the  middle  schools  consisted  of 
50  provincial  and  13  municipal  institutes,  be- 
sides several  private  eoUgios,  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  about  26,000.  Spain  has 
1 0  universities,  in  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Granada, 
Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Seville,  Santiago,  Valencia, 
Yalladolid,  and  Saragossa.  The  total  number 
of  students  in  1868  was  li2,269.  Three  uni- 
versities (Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  Granada) 
have  each  five  faculties  (philosophy  and  litera- 
ture, exact  sciences,  pharmacy,  medicine,  and 
law),  two  foor  faculties,  one  three  faculties, 
and  the  others  but  two.  The  theological  facul- 
ties have  been  abolished  in  all  the  universities, 
and  theological  instruction  is  imparted  at  the 
senunaries  connected  with  the  episcopal  sees. 
Normal  schools  have  been  established,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  1857,  in  the  capitals 
of  the  several  provinces.  Special  insti-uction 
is  provided  for  by  a  school  of  engineering, 
commercial  schools,  a  college  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  a  higher  vet- 
erinary school  at  Madrid,  with  branch  estab- 
lishments at  Cordova  and  Saragossa.  Spain  has 
many  literary  societies,  yet  none  of  them  can 
compare  with  similar  societies  in  most  other 
European  countries.  The  best  known  among 
them  are  the  royal  academy  at  Madrid,  found- 
ed in  1714 ;  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Seville ; 
the  academy  of  plastic  arts  at  Madrid ;  the  acad- 
emies of  arts  at  Seville,  Cadiz,  Valencia,  Sara- 
gossa, and  Palma ;  the  royal  academy  of  Spanish 
history  at  Madrid ;  and  the  academy  of  geog- 
raphy at  Valladolid.  Of  public  libraries  there 
are  the  royal  library  and  six  others  at  Madrid, 
one  in  the  Escnriid,  two  at  Valencia,  two  at 
Saragossa,  and  one  at  Toledo,  besides  those 
belonging  to  the  different  universities.  In  1808 
only  four  periodicals  were  pubhshed  in  Spain ; 
in  1868  there  were  468.  In  1867  there  were 
835  theatres,  with  accommodations  for  169,876 
people. — The  Spanish  peninsula  was  early  vis- 
ited by  the  Phoenicians,  who  established  floar- 
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iahiag  colonies  on  its  coasts,  such  as  Tartes- 
BOB  (probably  the  Tarshish  of  Scriptnre)  and 
Gades  (Cadiz).  They  were  followed  by  the 
Greeks,  among  whose  colonies  were  Emporia 
(now  Ampurias,  on  the  coast  of  Oatalonia) 
and  Sagnntom  (lifurriedro,  in  Valencia).  Still 
the  interior  remained  very  imperfectly  known, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  second  Panic  war  that 
the  Romans  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  country.  The  Greeks  at  first  applied  the 
name  Iberia  (corresponding  to  that  of  the  river 
Iberus,  now  Ebro)  to  the  eastern  coast,  calling 
the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  Tartessis  and 
the  centre  Celtica ;  but  later  they  extended  the 
term  Iberia  to  the  whole.  The  Eomans  ex- 
changed this  name  for  that  of  Hispania  (whence 
the  modern  Spain),  supposed  by  many  critics  to 
be  derived  from  the  Semitic  thapJum,  rabbit,  an 
animal  which  the  Phoenicians  found  in  vast 
nnmbers  in  the  country,  and  by  others  to  be 
from  the  Basque  eaaalia,  border.  From  re- 
mote antiquity  the  elevated  regions  of  the  inte- 
rior were  peopled  by  the  Celtiberians,  a  race 
formed  from  the  mixture  of  Celts  and  Iberi- 
ans. (See  Celtibebians.)  A  number  of  Ibe- 
rian and  Celtic  tribes,  however,  retained  their 
distinct  nationality.  Among  the  former  were 
the  Astures,  Oantabri,  and  Vaccsei,  inhabiting 
the  mountainous  districts  of  the  north.  The 
unmixed  Celts  dwelt  chiefly  near  the  Guadi- 
ana,  and  in  Galleecia  (Galicia).  The  Turde- 
tani,  who  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadal- 
qnivir,  were  accounted  the  most  civilized  of 
the  Spanish  tribes,  and  even  had  a  literature 
of  their  own.  The  inhabitants  were  brave 
and  warlike.  Even  in  antiquity  the  sheep  of 
Spain  were  highly  prized,  and  the  country 
produced  com,  oil,  and  wine;  bat  its  princi- 
pal riches  lay  in  its  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals.  After  the  first  Punic  war  the 
Carthaginians  began  to  establish  themselves 
in  Spain,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  Hamil- 
car  and  Hasdrubal,  subdued  several  tribes  on 
the  S.  and  E.  coasts.  Among  the  cities  found- 
ed by  them  was  New  Carthage  (now  Carta- 
gena), which  soon  became  a  celebrated  em- 
porium. Pressed  by  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Sagnntum  and  Emporisa 
applied  for  aid  to  the  Romans,  who  obtained 
from  Carthage  an  agreement  not  to  extend 
her  dominion  beyond  the  Iberus,  and  to  re- 
spect the  independence  of  Sagnntum.  The 
siege  and  destruction  of  Sagnntum  by  Han- 
nibal in  219  B.  C.  led  to  the  second  Panic 
war,  in  the  course  of  which  Scipio  expelled 
the  Carthaginians  from  Spain  (206).  The  Bo- 
mans  now  undertook  the  subjugation  of  the 
entire  peninsula,  but  did  not  fully  succeed 
until  after  a  war  of  about  200  years,  in  which 
the  exploits  of  the  Lusitanian  Viriathus,  the 
heroic  resistance  and  final  downfall  of  Nu- 
mantia  (138),  and  the  temporary  independence 
of  a  part  of  the  country  under  the  gallant 
Sertorius  (84  to  72)  form  brilliant  episodes. 
In  ]9  B.  C.  the  subjeotion  of  all  Spain,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Basques,  was  completed. 


Augastna  divided  the  peninsula  into  three 
provinces :  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  so  named 
from  the  capital  Tarraco  (Tarragona),  in  the 
north,  east,  and  centre ;  Hispania  Btetica  (from 
the  Bffitis,  now  Guadalquivir),  in  the  south, 
and  extending  to  the  Anas  (Guadiana),  the 
capital  of  which  was  Corduba  (Cordova)  or 
Hispalis  (Seville) ;  and  Lnsitania,  between 
Cape  St.  Vincent  and  the  Durins  (Douro),  and 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  modem  Portugal, 
the  capital  of  which  was  Augusta  Emerita 

gf^rida).  The  country  became  so  thoroughly 
omanized  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  Roman  civilization  and  literature. 
Christianity  was  early  introduced,  and  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Christianization  of 
the  entire  country  was  completed.  The  de- 
cay of  the  Roman  empire  called  several  Ger- 
man tribes  to  Spain,  who  encountered  but  fee- 
ble resistance.  The  Suevi  founded  an  empire 
in  the  N.  W.  part,  in  the  province  of  GaUteda; 
the  Alani  occupied  Lnsitania;  and  the  Van- 
dals settled  in  the  southem  province  of  Baetica, 
which  was  called  after  them  Vandalusia  (now 
Andalusia).  The  Romans  called  to  their  aid 
the  Visigoths,  who  had  a  powerful  empire 
in  S.  W.  France,  already  extending  across  the 
Pyrenees  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  King  Wallia 
of  the  Visigoths  in  A.  D.  418  destroyed  the 
empire  of  the  Silingi,  a  tribe  of  the  Vandals, 
in  8.  Spain,  and  so  reduced  the  power  of  the 
Alani  that  they  fused  with  the  VandalB,  who 
in  their  turn  in  429  left  under  Genseric  for  N. 
Africa,  where  they  founded  a  great  empire. 
The  Visigoths  soon  subdued  the  whole  of  Spain 
with  the  exception  of  the  northwest,  which 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Suevi  till 
686,  when  their  empire  was  destroyed  by  the 
Visigothic  king  Leovigild.  One  of  the  great- 
est kings  of  the  Visigoths  was  Enric,  who  in 
471  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  gave  to  Spain  the  first  written  laws. 
Tinder  Reccared  I.'  the  Visigoths,  who  until 
then  had  been  Arians,  adopted  the  Catholic 
faith  (689),  a  step  which  greatly  facilitated  the 
thorough  coalescence  of  the  Gothic,  the  Latin, 
and  the  native  Spanish  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation into  one  Spanish  nationality,  with  a 
general  prevalence  of  the  Latin  element.  The 
constitution  of  the  Visigoths  was  an  elective 
monarchy,  which  proved  to  be  a  prolific  source 
of  violence,  assassination,  and  civil  war,  and 
finally  led  to  the  destruction  of  their  kingdom. 
The  family  of  Alaric,  which  had  been  dissatis- 
fied at  a  new  election,  called  the  Arabs,  who 
had  an  empire  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  (in 
Mauritania,  whence  they  were  called  Moors), 
into  Spain,  and  King  Roderic  fell  in  the  great 
and  protracted  battle  at  Jerez  de  la  Frontera 
(July,  711).  The  Arabs,  under  the  leadership 
of  Twik,  Musa,  and  others,  completed  within  a 
few  years  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mountainous  districts 
Asturias,  Cantabria  (E.  of  the  preceding),  and 
Navarre,  where  a  Gothic  prince,  Pelagins 
(Spanish,  Pelayo),  was  elected  king,  and  main- 
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tained  himself  sncoessfaUy  against  the  inva- 
aon  of  tlie  Arabs.  The  conquered  part  of 
Sp^  became  at  first  a  province  of  the  eastern 
caliphs.  When  the  Ommiyade  line  of  caliphs 
was  overthrown  by  the  Abbassides,  Abderrah- 
man,  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  of  his 
family,  was  invited  to  Spain,  and  in  766  es- 
tabli^ed  an  independent  Ommiyade  dynasty 
at  Oordova,  which  attained  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity,  especially  nnder  Abderrahman  III. 
(913-961).  Agriculture,  commerce,  science, 
and  art  flourished,  and  the  literary  institations 
of  the  Spanish  Mohammedans  were  so  cele- 
brated that  they  were  frequented  by  Ohiistian 
students  from  all  countries  of  Europe.  The 
Jews  became  very  prosperous,  and  it  was  in 
Spain  that  the  mediaeval  Hebrew  literature 
reached  its  highest  development.  The  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  the  Moors  became  gen- 
erally predominant;  the  Christians  were  de- 
prived of  their  political  rights,  yet  retained 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Early  in 
the  11th  century  the  caliphate  of  Oordova  be- 
came the  prey  of  internal  revolutions,  and  in 
1081  it  disappeared  altogether,  numerous  king- 
doms being  founded  on  its  ruins.  During  the 
three  centuries  of  its  existence  the  Christian 
power  had  been  steadily  extending  in  the  north 
of  the  peninsula.  The  little  kingdom  which 
maintained  itself  under  Pelayo  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  N.  W.  Spain  was  at  first 
limited  to  the  district  of  Ovi^o,  and  therefore 
called  the  kingdom  of  Oviedo.  The  second  suc- 
cessor of  Pelayo,  Alfonso  I.,  the  Catholic,  con- 
quered Galicia,  with  a  part  of  Leon  and  Castile, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Astorias.  The 
whole  of  Leon  was  conquer^  by  Alfonso  III., 
the  Qreat  (abdicated  910),  whose  son  Ordoflo 
II.  transferred  his  residence  to  the  city  of 
Leon,  and  called  his  dominion  the  kingdom  of 
Leon.  N.  E.  Spain  was  conquered  by  Charle- 
magne, and  became  known  as  the  Marca  His- 
Saaioa,  but  the  Frank  dominion  was  of  short 
oration.  Navarre  appears  as  an  independent 
state  in  the  9th  century,  and  gradually  rose  to 
be  a  powerful  kingdom.  Near  the  sources  of 
the  Ebro  and  the  Pisnerga  arose  the  ktugdom 
of  Castile,  at  first  a  snudl  republic,  consisting 
of  some  forts  and  a  few  towns.  If  it  was 
ever  fully  sabdned  by  the  Moors,  it  threw  off 
their  yoke  very  soon,  for  as  early  as  7S9 
there  appears  a  count  of  Castile.  Its  territory 
was  soon  enlarged,  but  for  some  time  it  was 
subject  to  Leon,  nntU  in  961,  under  Fernando 
Gonzales,  it  recovered  its  independence.  Its 
rulers  soon  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  in 
1037  Ferdinand  I.,  the  Qreat,  united  the  king- 
dom of  Leon  with  Castile,  which  was  henceforth 
the  most  powerful  Spanish  state.  Catalonia 
was  ruled  by  counts,  the  most  prominent  being 
those  of  Barcelona,  who  early  in  the  12th  oen- 
tary  became  the  sole  rulers.  Aragon,  which 
had  formed  a  part  of  Navarre,  became  an  in- 
dep«ident  kingdom  under  Ramiro  I.  in  1086, 
and  in  1137  it  was  united  with  Catalonia. 
Porti^al  was  made  a  distinct  county  by  Al- 


fonso VI.  of  Castile  abont  1096,  and  in  1189 
was  erected  into  a  kingdom.  The  moat  impor- 
tant of  the  Moorish  states  which  arose  out  of 
the  caliphate  of  Cordova  were  Toledo,  Valen- 
cia, Mnrcia,  Saragossa,  and  Seville.  The  last 
became  very  powerful  under  the  Abadite 
princes,  and  comprised  Andalusia,  Cordova,  Al- 
garve,  and  other  territories.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  11th  century  the  Christians  found  a 
brave  leader  in  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile,  whose 
reign  was  rendered  brilliant  by  the  romantic 
exploits  of  the  Cid.  Alfonso  destroyed  tiie 
kingdom  of  Toledo  (1086),  made  its  capital  his 
residence,  and  named  his  conquest  New  Cas- 
tile. Toward  the  close  of  the  11th  century  the 
Moorish  sect  of  the  Almoravides,  who  had 
established  their  dynasty  in  Morocco,  invaded 
Spain,  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  and 
rapidly  extended  their  sway  over  the  other 
Moorish  territories.  But  before  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century  a  new  revolution  in  Africa 
raised  the  sect  of  the  Almohades  to  power, 
and  the  Almoravides  of  Spain  succumbed. 
The  Ciiristian  princes,  who  like  the  Moham- 
medan rulers  had  constantly  warred  against 
each  other,  resolved  to  unite  their  forces  in  a 
common  effort,  and  in  1212  Alfonso  IX.  of 
Castile,  with  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Navarre, 
annihiliated  the  power  of  the  Almohades  in 
the  great  battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa  in  the 
Sierra  Morena.  Their  empire  fell  to  pieces, 
the  new  states  were  successively  subdued  by 
the  Christians,  and  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury Moorish  dominion  had  been  restricted  to 
the  kingdom  of  Granada,  which  paid  homage 
to  Castile.  Granada  continued  for  two  cen- 
turies a  great  and  populous  state.  Weakened 
by  continual  wars  with  Castile  and  by  internal 
dissensions,  it  finally,  after  a  desperate  con- 
fiict,  succumbed  under  the  famous  Boabdil  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Amon^  the  Christian 
states  of  Spain,  Aragon  and  Castile  became 
the  most  powerful,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
absorbed  all  the  others.  Pedro  I.  of  Aragon 
conquered  the  principality  of  Hnesca ;  Alfon- 
so I.  (in  1118)  Saragossa,  which  he  made  his 
capital;  Alfonso  II.  and  Pedro  the  Catholic 
likewise  enlarged  the  empire;  James  (Jaune) 
I.,  the  Conqueror,  wrested  from  the  Moors 
the  Balearic  islands  and  the  kingdom  of  Valen- 
cia; Pedro  III.  occupied  Sicily  in  1282;  and 
Alfonso  V.  united  Naples  with  his  kLogdom. 
But,  while  enlar^ng  its  territory,  Aragon  suf- 
fered at  home  almost  continually  from  civil 
broils  and  plots,  from  contests  between  the 
grandees  and  the  kings,  and  from  oppression 
of  the  people  by  taxes.  It  was,  however,  the 
first  Christian  state  in  which  the  third  estate 
obtained  a  legal  position.  (See  AjiAooN.) 
When  the  Catalonian  line  of  princes  became 
extinct,  the  oortes  of  Aragon  m  1412  elected 
Ferdinand,  infante  of  Castile,  their  king,  and  his 
descendants  ruled  the  country  until  tiie  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century,  when  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  V.,  the  Catholic,  of  Aragon,  with 
Isabella  of  Oastile,  consolidated  all  Christian 
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Spain  into  one  kingdom.    Among  the  more 
prominent  kings  of  Castile  are  Ferdinand  III. 

2217-62),  who  by  gnocessful  wars  against  the 
oors  annexed  Jaen,  Oordova,  and  Seville  to 
his  dominions ;  his  son  Alfonso  X.,  the  Wise 
(1252-'84),  a  patron  of  science  and  art,  and 
himself  a  great  scholar,  bat  a  weak  ruler,  nn- 
der  whom,  while  he  was  striving  for  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Germany,  the  Moors  made  new 
conquests  in  the  southern  part  of  Spain;  Al- 
fonso XI.  (1324-'60),  who  broke  the  power  of 
the  Moors ;  and  his  son  Pedro  the  Cruel,  who, 
after  a  distracted  reign,  perished  in  1369.  In 
Castile  the  towns  possessed  fewer  rights  and 
attained  less  prosperity  than  in  Aragon,  while 
the  privileges  and  the  power  of  the  clergy  and 
the  nobility  were  more  extensive.  In  the  15th 
century,  during  the  reign  of  minor  princes,  the 
clergy  and  nobility  usurped  so  much  of  the 
royal  prerogatives,  that  when  Isabella  (1474^- 
1504)  ascended  the  throne,  royalty  was  almost 
powerless.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  united  the 
dignity  of  grand  master  of  the  tiiree  Qastilian 
orders  of  knights  for  ever  with  the  Spanish 
crown,  obtained  from  the  pope  the  right  of 
nominating  all  bishops,  expelled  the  Jews  from 
the  Spanish  soil,  and  reorganized  the  inquisi- 
tion. (See  iNQUismoN.)  The  subjugation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  last  Moorish 
possession  in  Spain  (1491-'2),  completed  the 
political  consolidation  of  the  kingdom ;  while 
the  conquest  of  Naples  (which  had  been  sep- 
arated from  the  crown  of  Aragon)  by  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordova,  and  still  more  the  discov- 
ery of  America  by  Columbus,  and  the  subse- 
quent occupation  of  large  portions  of  North, 
Central,  and  South  America  by  Spanish  gen- 
erals, soon  raised  the  new  kingdom  of  Spain 
to  the  front  rank  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth.  But  the  expeditions  to  America  led  to 
a  neglect  of  the  native  soil,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  and  of  the  bulk  of  the  Moors 
proved  a  fatal  blow  to  the  flourishing  industry 
of  Spain.  Ferdinand,  who  had  survived  his 
son-in-law  Philip  I.  of  Castile,  was  succeeded 
in  1516  by  his  grandson  Charles  I.,  who  per- 
manently united  Castile  and  Aragon,  inherited 
the  Netherlands  from  his  patemd  grandfather, 
the  German  emperor  Maximilian  of  Hapsburg, 
was  elected  emperor  of  Germany  (as  Charles 
v.),  and  conquered  Milan.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  serious  insurrections  broke  out 
in  Valencia  and  Castile,  where  the  people  de- 
manded a  more  liberal  constitution ;  bat  they 
were  soon  quelled,  and  resulted  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  principal  rights  of  the  towns,  the 
restriction  of  the  powers  of  the  cortes,  and 
a  stronger  attachment  of  the  clergy  and  no- 
bility to  the  crown.  The  constitutional  privi- 
leges or  /uerot  of  the  Basque  provinces  were, 
however,  reconfirmed.  The  conquest  of  Mex- 
ico by  Cortes,  and  of  Pern  and  Chili  by  Pizar- 
ro  and  Almagro,  poured  immense  riches  into 
the  royal  treasury;  but  the  wars  of  Charles 
against  Francis  I.  of  France,  agmnst  the  Protes- 
tants of  Germany,  against  the  people  of  Ghent 


in  the  Netherlands,  against  Pope  Clement  YII. 
in  Italy,  and  against  Tunis  and  Algiers,  ex- 
hausted the  revenues  of  the  country,  burdened 
the  people  with  enormous  taxes,  and  required 
the  contracting  of  a  heavy  debt.  Under  the 
reign  of  his  son  Philip  II.  (1566-'98)  the  vast 
monarchy  began  to  decay.  Philip,  under  a 
claim  of  succession  by  inheritance,  conquered 
Portugal,  which  from  1581  to  1640  remained 
united  with  Spain ;  but  this  conquest,  together 
with  the  war  against  the  revolted  Netherlands, 
a  brilliant  naval  warfare  against  the  Turks, 
the  unfortunate  naval  struggle  with  England, 
in  which  the  "invincible  armada"  was  de- 
stroyed and  Cadiz  captured  by  the  English, 
and  the  extravagance  displayed  in  the  building 
of  the  Escurial,  exhausted  the  strength  of  the 
country.  The  despotic  measures  adopted  by 
the  inquisition  for  crushing  out  Protestantism 
and  the  remnants  of  the  Moors  (Moriscoes), 
and  by  the  king  for  destroying  still  more  thor- 
oughly the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people, 
had  in  great  part  {he  desired  effect,  but  also 
completed  the  ruin  of  Spanish  commerce,  ag- 
riculture, and  industry.  Literature  and  art, 
however,  continued  to  flourish,  and  the  Span- 
ish language  and  fashions  controlled  the  courts 
of  Europe.  The  imbecile  and  fanatical  Philip 
ni.  (1598-1621)  left  the  reins  of  government 
to  his  favorite.  Count  Lerma,  who  squandered 
the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  drove  the  last 
of  the  Moriscoes,  600,000  in  number,  out  of 
Spain.  Under  Philip  JTV.  (1621-'65)  Portugal 
recovered  its  independence ;  Catalonia  was  de- 
vastated for  10  years  by  a  civil  war ;  the  Dutch 
infested  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America, 
especially  Pern;  three  fleets  were  destroyed 
by  gales,  diseases,  and  the  enemy ;  the  Protes- 
tant Netherlands  were  abandoned  for  ever; 
insurrections  broke  out  in  Naples  and  Sicily; 
and  the  enmity  between  Olivarez,  the  Spanish 
minister,  and  Richelieu,  involved  Spain  in  a 
war  with  France,  by  which  the  former  lost 
Eoussillon.  Under  Charles  II.  (1666-1700)  an- 
other disastrous  war  was  waged  against  France, 
and  thepopulation of  Spain  decreased  to  8,000,- 
000.  The  death  of  Charles,  with  whom  the 
Spanish  house  of  Hapsburg  became  extinct, 
occasioned  a  war  for  the  succession  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  which  both  the  brothers-in- 
law  of  Charles,  Louis  XIV.  of  France  and  Leo- 
pold I.  of  Austria,  tried  to  secure  for  princes 
of  their  respective  families.  Charles,  in  a  sec- 
ond will,  ^pointed  Philip  of  Anjou,  grandson 
of  Louis  XIY.,  sole  heir  of  all  the  Spanish 
monarchy;  but  Germany,  England,  and  Hol- 
land contested  the  validity  of  the  will,  and  for 
13  years  resisted  the  claim  of  Philip  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  (For  the  principal  events  of 
the  war  of  Spanish  Buccession  in  the  wider 
sense,  see  Phixip  V.,  Chaelks  VI.  of  Germany, 
Louis  XIV.,  EnoBKX,  and  Marlbobouob.)  The 
allies  won  several  signal  victories ;  yet  Philip 
V.  finally  maintained  himself  on  the  throne, 
although  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1718)  he 
was  obliged  to  cede  Naples,  the  island  of  Sar> 
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dinia  (a  conqueBt  of  Aragon),  Milan,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Netherlands  to  Aoatria,  Sioilj  to 
Savoy,  and  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  to  England. 
Under  his  reign  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalo- 
nia lost  the  last  of  their  oonstitntional  rights. 
The  great  affairs  of  the  state  were  managra  hj 
the  queen,  Elizabeth  Farnese,  and  her  minis- 
ter. Cardinal  Alberoni.  In  Italy,  Naples  and 
Sicily  were  conquered  by  the  infante  Carlos 
in  lf84-'5,  and  Parma  gained  for  the  infante 
Philip  in  1748.  Philip's  son  Ferdinand  VI. 
(1748-'59)  was  disabled  by  melancholy  from 
taking  active  part  in  the  government.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  half  brother  Charles  III. 
(1759-88),  previously  king  of  Naples,  with 
whose  reign  a  better  era  began  to  dawn.  Hav- 
ing signed  the  Bourbonio  family  compact  with 
France  in  1761,  he  was  involved  in  the  French- 
English  war,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Morocco  and  Algiers  in  177S,  and 
in  the  expensive  siege  of  Gibraltar  during  a 
second  war  with  England,  the  Spanish  arms 
were  not  snocessf nl ;  bat  the  internal  prosperi- 
ty of  the  country  was  greatly  promoted  by  the 
wise  administration  of  the  king,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  a  number  of  enlightened  statesmezi, 
as  Aranda,  Oampomanes,  Olavidez,  and  Florida 
Blanoa;  agriculture,  commerce,  and  trade  be- 
gan to  revive ;  and  the  population  during  his 
rdgn  showed  a  considerable  increase.  The 
power  of  the  inquisition  was  greatly  restricted, 
the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  all  the  Spanish 
dominions  (1767),  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Minorca 
and  Louisiana.  He  was  followed  by  his  son 
Charles  IV.  (1788-1808),  who  at  first  contin- 
ued the  reformatory  policy  of  his  father,  but 
after  1792  gave  himself  up  to  the  pernicious 
influence  of  Manuel  Godoy,  duke  of  Alcudia. 
At  first  Spain  joined  the  alliance  against  the 
French  republic,  but  was  soon  compelled  to 
oondnde  the  inglorious  peace  of  Basel  (1796), 
by  which  Santo  Domingo  was  ceded  to  France. 
In  1796  Godoy  entered  with  France  into  the 
offensive  and  defensive  league  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso,  and  declared  war  against  England.  In 
1797  the  Spanish  fleet  was  defeated  near  Cape 
St  Vincent,  Minorca  and  Trinidad  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  English,  and  all  the  ports  of 
Spain  blockaded.  Spain  suffered  so  much  from 
this  war,  and  the  financial  embarrassment  of 
the  country  became  so  great,  that  Godoy  re- 
signed his  position  as  prime  minister,  although 
he  retained  in  fact  a  controlling  influence  in 
state  affairs.  In  1800  Spain  ceded  Lonisiana 
to  France,  and  in  1801  commenced,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Bonaparte,  a  war  against  Portu- 
gal, the  ally  of  England,  which  was  termina- 
ted by  the  peace  of  Badajoz,  and  resulted  in 
the  cession  of  01iven$a  by  Portugal  to  Spain. 
By  the  treaties  of  Lun^ville  and  Amiens,  Spain 
c»ded  Trinidad  to  England,  Parma  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  the  prince 
of  Parma,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house 
of  Spain,  was  made  king  of  Etruria.  On  the 
reopening  of  the  war  between  France  and 


England  in  1808,  France  demanded,  in  accor* 
dance  with  the  league  of  San  Ddefonso,  the 
assistance  of  Spain,  which,  desirous  of  pre- 
serving a  neutral  position,  agreed  to  pay  to 
France  a  monthly  subsidy  of  4,000,000  pias- 
ters. The  capture  of  several  Spanish  vessels 
by  the  English  compelled  Spain  to  declare  war 
against  England,  Dec.  12,  1804.  At  Trafal- 
gar, Oct.  21,  1806,  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fieets  were  totally  defeated  by  Nel- 
son, and  Spain  alone  lost  12  ships  of  the  line. 
The  misery  which  these  unfortunate  wars 
brought  upon  Spun  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  powerfnl  opposition  to  Godoy,  who  made 
some  feeble  and  fruitless  efforts  to  extricate 
his  country  from  the  alliance.  The  success  of 
Napoleon  in  the  war  against  Prussia  thwarted, 
these  efforts ;  he  demanded  and  obtained  from 
Spain  two  anxiliary  armies,  one  of  which,  con- 
sisting of  16,000  men,  was  sent  to  Denmark, 
the  other  to  Tuscany.  Spain  had  also  to  sub- 
mit to  the  disgraceful  treaty  of  Fontainebleau, 
in  consequence  of  which  French  troops  were 
marched  into  the  country.  An  insurrection 
compelled  Charles  IV.  to  abdicate  in  favor 
of  the  prince  of  Asturias  (March  18,  1808), 
who  ascended  the  throne  as  Ferdinand  VII. 
Soon  after,  however,  in  a  letter  to  Napole- 
on, he  represented  his  resignation  as  compul- 
sory, and  revoked  it.  Both  father  and  son 
courted  the  patronage  of  Napoleon,  who,  ac- 
cepting the  office  of  arbiter,  invited  them  to 
Bayonne,  and  there  extorted  from  both,  as  well 
as  from  the  infantes  Don  Carlos  and  Don  An- 
tonio, a  resignation  of  their  claims  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  Napoleon  then  called  a  junta 
of  160  Spanish  and  American  delegates  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  new  constitntion,  and  on 
June  6^  1808,  declared  his  brother  Joseph  king 
of  Spam  and  the  Indies.  The  new  constitution 
was  adopted  and  sworn  to  by  the  king  and  the 
delegates,  July  6.  On  July  9  Joseph  depart- 
ed for  Spain,  where  insurrections  had  already 
broken  out  in  Navarre,  Aragon,  Estremadura, 
Castile,  Leon,  and  Galicia.  England,  on  July  4, 
made  peace  with  "the  Spanish  people,"  recog- 
nized Ferdinand  VII.  as  king  of  Spain,  and 
vigorously  supported  the  insurrection  of  the 
Spaniards,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  a 
central  junta.  The  junta,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  aged  ex-minister  Florida  Blanca,  called 
into  the  field  half  a  million  of  combatants,  under 
Palafox,  CastaOos,  Bomana,  BaUesteros,  and 
other  national  leaders,  who  were  supported  by 
English  armies  under  Moore,  Baird,  Welling- 
ton, Beresf ord,  and  others.  A  fierce  guerilla 
warfare  was  waged  throughout  the  country ; 
Saragossa,  Gerona,  Cadiz,  Tarragona,  and  Va- 
lencia were  heroically  defended.  Until  1812 
the  war  was  carried  on  with  varying  success ; 
yet  the  greater  part  of  Spain  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  who  were  commanded  by  8u- 
chet,  Soult,  Mass^na,  Marmont,  Ney,  Macdon- 
ald,  and  other  generals,  and  the  Spanish  pa- 
triots and  the  English  maintained  themselves 
only  in  the  western  provinces  and  in  Portugal. 
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Bot  the  failure  of  Napoleon  in  Kossia  was  soon 
followed  by  a  retreat  of  the  French  from  Spain. 
Sonlt  with  80,000  French  troops  was  recalled ; 
the  brilliant  victory  of  "Wellington  at  Vitoria 
(June  21, 1813)  forced  the  French  army  to  fall 
back  to  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Only 
s  few  strong  places  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion, nntU  the  bloody  victory  of  Wellington  at 
Tonlonse  (April  10,  1814)  and  the  capture  of 
that  city  saccessfnlly  terminated  the  Spanish 
war  of  independence.  The  cortes,  which  in 
January,  1810,  had  fled  from  Seville  to  Cadiz, 
completed  a  new  constitution,  March  18,  1812. 
The  regency,  which  was  recognized  by  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  at  once  took  the  oath  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  After  the  termination  of  the 
war,  the  cortes  invited  Ferdinand  VII.,  who 
bad  been  set  free  by  Napoleon,  to  return  to 
Spain  and  take  an  oath  to  support  the  consti- 
tution. Ferdinand  returned,  but  went  to  Va- 
lencia, and  declared  the  constitution  null  and 
void.  He  announced  at  the  same  time  his  in- 
tention, not  to  restore  despotism,  but  to  intro- 
duce another  constitution  on  a  liberal  basis. 
This  promise  was  not  fulfilled ;  the  inquisition 
was  revived,  despotism  was  restored,  and  most 
of  the  reforms  introduced  under  Charles  III. 
were  annulled.  Florida  was  sold  for  $6, 000, 000 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  attempts  to  recon- 
quer the  revolted  colonies  in  America  proved 
miserable  failures.  On  Jan.  1, 1820,  a  military 
insurrection,  under  Riego,  broke  out  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  constitution  of  1812. 
It  spread  with  great  rapidity ;  several  generals, 
as  O'Donnell  and  Freyre,  who  were  sent  out 
for  its  suppression,  joined  the  insurrectionists ; 
and  in  March  the  king  was  compelled  to  pro- 
claim the  constitution  of  1812,  and  to  convoke 
the  cortes.  A  new  ministry  was  formed,  the 
press  declared  free,  the  inquisition  abolished, 
and  within  a  few  days  the  new  order  of  things 
was  acknowledged  throughout  Spain.  The 
suppression  of  a  part  of  the  convents  and  other 
resolutions  passed  by  the  cortes,  which  met 
in  July,  provoked  the  formation  of  an  "apos- 
tolical junta,"  which  demanded  the  restoration 
of  the  absolute  power  of  the  king,  of  the  con- 
vents, and  of  feudal  institutions.  Even  a  re- 
gency was  appointed  by  the  apostolical  party 
at  Seo  de  Urgel,  in  Catalonia ;  but  the  troops  of 
the  government  drove  the  regency  into  France 
in  November,  1822,  and  dispersed  all  the  gue- 
rilla bands  in  the  northern  provinces  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1828.  In  the  mean  time  France,  at 
the  congress  of  Verona  (1822),  agreed  with 
the  courts  of  eastern  Europe  upon  an  armed 
intervention  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment was  called  upon  to  restore  the  royal  sov- 
ereignty and  to  change  the  constitution ;  and 
compliance  being  refused,  a  French  army  of 
100,000  men,  under  the  duke  of  Angoul^me, 
marched  into  Spain  in  April,  1828.  The  Span- 
ish government  opposed  to  them  four  corps  un- 
der Ballesteros,  Mina,  O'Donnell,  and  MoriUo, 
but  most  of  them  were  soon  overpowered  and 
capitulated;   Biego,  who  maintained  himself 


longer  than  most  of  the  other  generals  in  the 
field,  was  made  prisoner  and  hanged.  The  king 
was  compelled  to  follow  the  cortes  to  Seville, 
and  from  thence  to  Cadiz ;  but  a  new  regency 
at  Madrid,  in  the  name  of  the  "imprisoned 
king,"  restored  political  absolutism,  together 
wit£  the  convents.  When  Cadiz  was  closely 
invested  and  bombarded  by  the  French,  the 
cortes  restored  to  the  king  his  absolute  power, 
Sept.  28.  Ferdinand  VII.  at  once  revoked  idl 
the  decrees  of  the  constitutional  government 
from  March  7,  1820,  to  Oct.  1,  1828,  and  con- 
firmed those  of  the  regency.  All  persons  sus- 
pected of  liberalism  were  persecuted  with  great 
rigor ;  the  municipal  rights  of  the  communities 
were  abolished;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  France,  which  provided  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  French  occupation.  Still  a  great 
part  of  the  absolutist  party  considered  the  king 
as  not  BufiSciently  energetic,  and  formed  a  co- 
alition for  elevating  to  the  throne  his  brother 
Don  Carlos.  Several  insurrections  broke  out 
in  1826  and  1826,  but  they  were  soon  queUed. 
At  the  same  time  Spain  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don its  last  position  on  the  mainland  of  Amer- 
ica, Jan.  22,  1826.  In  1880  Ferdinand  was 
prevailed  upon  by  his  wife,  Maria  Christina,  a 
Neapolitan  princess,  to  abolish  by  the  prag- 
matic sanction  of  March  29  the  Salic  law  of 
the  Bourbon  family.  In  consequence  of  this 
change  his  daughter,  the  infanta  IsabeUa  (bom 
Oct.  10,  1880),  became  heir  to  the  throne,  in 
place  of  his  brother  Don  Carlos.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1832,  the  apostolic  party  extorted  from 
the  king,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  a  revocation 
of  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  1880 ;  but  the 
intrigue  was  soon  discovered,  the  influence 
of  the  party  broken,  and  Maria  Christina  ap- 
pointed regent  of  Spain  for  the  time  of  the 
king's  illness  (October,  1882).  She  surrounded 
herself  with  a  ministry  of  moderadoi,  and  tried 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  liberals  in 
order  to  break  the  power  of  the  Carlists.  Don 
Carlos  himself  entered  a  protest  against  his 
exclusion  from  the  throne,  which  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Bonrbonio  courts  of  Italy.  The 
death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  Sept.  29,  1888,  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  civil  war.  Don  Carlos 
was  proclaimed  in  the  Basque  provinces  as 
Charles  V.,  and  was  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  clergy  and  the  country  people  through- 
out the  kingdom ;  Maria  Christina  had  the 
joint  support  of  the  moderados  and  the  liber- 
als. At  first  the  Carlists,  under  the  command 
of  Zumalacarreguy,  were  successful,  and  the 
government  of  Christina  implored  the  aid  of 
England  and  France,  which  allowed  recruiting 
wiuiin  their  states  for  the  Spanish  army.  Soon 
afterward  an  army  of  10,000  men  was  enlisted 
in  England  to  join  the  royal  troops.  The  cause 
of  the  Carlists  began  to  decline  with  the  un- 
expected death  of  Zumalacarreguy,  June  26, 
1886,  and  still  more  when  Espartero  in  1886 
assumed  command  of  the  royal  army  in  the 
northern  provinces.  Hie  government,  in  the 
mean  while,  was  compelled  to  make  new  con- 
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oessions  to  the  radical  wing  of  the  progressive 
party  (exaltadoi),  and  to  adopt  in  1837  the  so- 
oalled  modified  donstitation  of  1812.  The  Car- 
lists  were  finally  overpowered  in  1889,  when 
Don  Oarlos  fied  to  France.  Cabrera  main- 
tained himself  until  July,  1840,  when  he  also 
fled  to  France,  and  the  Carlist  war  was  at  an 
end.  Tet  another  revolutionary  movement 
broke  out  in  the  same  year,  when  the  cortes 
passed  a  new  ayuntamiento  law,  which  abol- 
ished the  former  municipal  rights  of  the  Span- 
ish towns.  Maria  Christina  found  it  necessary 
to  appoint  Espartero,  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment, prime  minister;  soon  afterward  (Oct. 
12)  she  resigned,  and,  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
moderados,  embarked  for  France.  The  cortes 
in  1841  appointed  Espartero  regent  during  the 
minority  of  the  queen,  and  Argtlelles,  an  old 
oonstitationalist  of  1812,  her  tutor..  The  ad- 
ministration of  Espartero  did  more  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  than  any  other 
l>efore  or  after  him.  New  roads  and  canals 
were  constmoted,  mining  was  encouraged,  and 
industry  and  trade  were  put  on  a  firmer  ba- 
sis ;  and  the  functions  of  public  ofiicers  were 
never  discharged  with  greater  integrity.  But 
the  sale  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  had 
provoked  the  almost  unanimous  opposition  of 
the  Spanish  clergy,  who,  in  union  with  the 
moderadot  and  the  abiolutittat,  were  strong 
enough  to  harass  Espartero  by  insurrections 
during  the  entire  period  of  his  administration. 
In  May,  1843,  an  open  rupture  between  Espar- 
tero and  the  cortes,  although  a  majority  of 
them  were  progretittat,  was  at  once  followed 
by  a  general  insurrection  throughout  Spain,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  the  leading  generals 
of  the  moderados,  as  Narvaez  and  O'Donnell, 
who  had  returned  from  France.  Toward  the 
close  of  July  Espartero  embarked  at  Cadiz  for 
England.  In  October  the  cortes  declared  the 
queen  of  age,  who  in  the  next  year  formed 
•  ministry  of  moderados,  under  the  presiden- 
cy of  Narvaez.  Christina  was  recalled  from 
FVanoe,  her  secret  marriage  with  Mufloz,  for- 
merly one  of  her  body  guards,  publicly  an- 
noonoed,  and  negotiations  commenced  with 
the  pope,  who  had  denounced  the  sale  of 
church  property  as  robbery.  In  the  cortes 
which  met  in  October,  1844,  the  moderados 
had  a  majority,  and  in  the  constitution  which 
they  adopted  (the  constitution  of  1846)  the 
rights  of  the  cortes  were  limited,  and  the  trial 
by  jury  for  offences  of  the  press  and  the  na- 
tional militia  were  abolished.  The  subsequent 
history  of  Isabella  II.,  who  in  1846  married 
her  cousin,  Don  Francisco  de  Asis,  is  espe- 
cially noted  for  the  frequent  change  of  her 
ministers,  mostly  brought  about  by  palace  in- 
trigues. In  1847  the  queen  yielded  for  a  time 
to  the  oonnsels  of  her  favorite,  Gen.  Ser- 
rano, and  appointed  a  ministry  of  progresis- 
tas,  which  promulgated  a  general  amnesty  and 
conferred  on  Espartero,  whom  they  recalled 
from  England,  .the  dignity  of  a  senator.  But 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  moderados 


regained  the  control  of  the  state  under  the 
energetic  leadership  of  Narvaez,  who  showed 
a  conciliatory  spirit,  maintained  the  amnesty, 
and  made  no  ob^'ection  to  the  return  of  Es- 
partero. Two  illicit  expeditions  against  Cuba, 
in  1860  and  1861,  which  were  prepared  by 
Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States,  and  met 
with  great  encouragement  in  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union,  and  subsequently  the  de- 
clarations of  the  American  democratic  party 
in  favor  of  an  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States,  disturbed  the  relations  between 
the  two  governments.  The  relations  with  the 
papal  court  were  settled  on  a  friendly  footing 
by  the  concordat  of  1861.  Narvaez  resigned 
in  1861,  and  till  1864  short-lived  and  weak 
ministries  succeeded  each  other,  most  of  which 
had  reactionary  tendencies.  In  1864  the  pro- 
gress of  ilHberal  legislation,  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  Maria  Christina,  her  husband  Mu&oz, 
and  the  banker  Salamanca,  who  had  wrong- 
fully obtained  the  most  important  railroad  con- 
cessions, and  the  imposition  upon  the  country 
of  a  compulsory  loan  of  180,000,000  reals,  led 
to  a  military  insurrection,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  which  was  Gen.  O'Donnell,  who  called  on 
all  liberal  parties  to  unite  and  restore  the  con- 
stitution of  1887.  On  July  24  the  queen  saw 
herself  compelled  to  charge  Espartero  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  government.  Con- 
stituent cortes  were  called,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  1887,  which  met  in  a  single  cham- 
ber, and  elected  Espartero  their  president, 
Nov.  28 ;  but  two  days  later  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed prime  minister.  The  cortes  restored 
in  the  main  the  liberal  constitutions  of  1812 
and  1887,  and  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  religious  toleration,  and  for  the  sale  of  the 
church  property.  A  large  minority  demanded 
the  one  chamber  system,  and  that  the  decrees 
of  the  cortes  should  not  need  the  sanction 
of  the  crown.  The  ascendancy  of  liberal- 
ism lasted  until  July,  1866,  when,  reactionary 
influences  having  again  prevailed  in  the  pal- 
ace, Espartero  resigned,  and  O'Donnell  was 
appointed  prime  minister.  An  insurrection  in 
Madrid  and  the  other  large  cities  was  sup- 
pressed, and  the  entire  kingdom  declared  in  a 
state  of  siege.  On  Aug.  16  the  national  guard 
was  dissolved,  and  gradually  the  illiberal  legis- 
lation of  1846  restored,  especially  since  Nar- 
vaez had  become  prime  minister.  The  sale  of 
church  property  was  inhibited,  and  the  con- 
cordat of  1861  restored.  The  church  property 
question  was  finally  adjusted  by  a  convention 
with  Rome,  on  Aug.  25,  1869;  and  the  Span- 
ish government  beoune  the  strongest  supporter 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope.  In 
1868  Spain  united  with  France  in  sending  an 
expedition  against  the  emperor  of  Anam,  which 
oonauered  part  of  the  coast  of  that  country. 
At  the  close  of  1869  war  was  declared  against 
Morocco  on  account  of  Moorish  piracies,  and 
an  army  under  O'Donnell  was  sent  into  Afri- 
ca. After  several  indecisive  confiicts  the  Moors 
were  defeated,  Feb.  4, 1860,  near  Tetnao,  which 
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was  captnred,  and  on  April  27  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  in  which  the  sultan  agreed 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  400,000,000  reals,  and 
to  accord  to  Spanish  trade  the  same  rights  as 
were  enjoyed  oy  the  most  favored  nations. 
Diplomatic  relations  with  Mesico  had  been 
broken  ofif  in  1857  on  acconnt  of  outrages  on 
Spanish  sobjects  and  the  non-payment  of  Span- 
isn  claims.  Kegotiations  with  IVance  and  Eng- 
land, which  complained  of  similar  grievances, 
led  in  1861  to  tne  conclusion  of  a  tripartite 
treaty,  in  accordance  with  which  the  three 
governments  toward  the  close  of  the  year  sent 
an  expedition  against  Mexico,  to  obtain  satis- 
faction. The  castle  of  San  Jnan  de  Ulloa  and 
Vera  Oruz  surrendered  to  the  Spanish  squad- 
ron under  Gen.  Gasset  without  a  struggle  (Dec. 
14-17) ;  but  the  project  of  the  establishment  of 
an  empire  under  Maximilian  being  disapproved 
of,  the  Spanish  forces  were  withdrawn  in  May, 
1862.  In  1860  a  Oarlist  insurrection  was  in- 
cited by  Gen.  Ortega,  governor  of  the  Balearic 
islands,  who  proclaimed  as  king  the  count  de 
Montemolin,  eldest  son  of  Don  Carlos.  The 
attempt  failed,  Ortega  was  captured  and  shot, 
and  the  count  de  Montemolin  was  forced  to 
renounce  his  claim  to  the  throne;  but  soon 
after  he  repudiated  his  abdication  at  Cologne. 
He  died  at  Trieste  on  Jan.  18,  1861,  when  his 
brother  Don  Juan  asserted  his  right  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  In  the  same  year  Spain  re- 
sumed her  authority  over  the  republic  of  Santo 
Domingo  on  the  invitation  of  President  San- 
tana,  who  despaired  of  allaying  internal  dissen- 
sions. Troops  were  sent  thitiier,  but  in  1863 
an  insurrection  broke  out,  which  resulted  in 
the  relinquishment  of  the  country  by  Spain  in 
1866.  In  1864  war  was  declared  against  Spain 
by  Peru  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  by  the 
former  of  the  Chmcha  islands.  Chili  joined 
Peru  in  1866,  and  the  war  continued  till  1866, 
when  the  Spanish  forces  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Pacific.  (See  Ohiu,  and  Pebu.)  The  mis- 
deeds of  Queen  Isabella's  administration  and 
her  own  personal  misconduct  caused  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  and  led  to  numerous  in- 
surrections in  1866-'8,  and  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  royal  army  at  Aloolea,  Sept.  28, 
1868,  and  the  flight  of  the  queen  to  France.  A 
provisional  government  was  established,  pre- 
sided over  by  Generals  Serrano  and  Prim  and 
SeDor  016zaga.  These  events  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  an  insurrection  in  Cuba. 
(See  CtTBA.)  During  1869  several  republican 
insurrections  against  the  provisional  govern- 
ment were  suppressed  with  much  bloodshed, 
and  the  cortes  voted  by  a  large  majority  against 
a  republic  and  for  a  regency,  which  was  estab- 
lished on  June  15,  with  Serrano  at  its  head. 
Violent  discussions  then  took  place  concern- 
ing the  choice  of  a  king.  After  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  candidacy  for  the  throne  by  several 
princes,  the  provisional  government  proposed 
to  the  cortes  in  July,  1870,  the  election  of 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen  ; 
but  he  declined  becoming  a  oandidtte  in  con- 


sequence of  the  strong  opposition  of  France, 
which  resulted  in  the  Franco-German  war. 
Meanwhile  republican  agitation  was  renewed 
in  the  provinces,  but  on  Nov.  16  the  cortes 
elected  for  king  Amadens,  duke  of  Aosta,  Uie 
second  son  of  King  Victor  Emanuel  of  Italy, 
who  accepted  the  crown  on  Dec.  4.  On  Dec. 
28  Marshal  Prim  was  mortally  wounded  by  as- 
sassins in  his  carriage  in  the  streets  of  Madrid, 
and  two  days  after  Amadeus  landed  at  Carta- 
gena. He  endeavored  to  rule  the  country  as  a 
constitutional  monarch ;  but  the  dislike  of  the 
Spaniards  for  a  foreign  prince,  and  the  demor- 
alized condition  of  all  parties,  caused  his  ntter 
failure.  After  a  stormy  reign,  during  which 
Sagasta,  Topete,  Serrano,  and  Zorrilla  were  the 
leading  statesmen,  he  abdicated  on  Feb.  11, 
1873,  and  the  cortes  established  a  government 
under  the  presidency  of  Estanislao  Figneras. 
Meanwhile  a  Carlist  insurrection,  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  north  in  1872,  began  to  de- 
velop itself.  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Don  Jnan, 
who  had  renounced  in  his  favor  his  hereditary 
rights  in  1868,  took  command  of  the  insur- 
gents and  proclaimed  himself  king  under  the 
title  of  Charles  VII.  Among  the  commanders 
under  £im  were  his  brother  Don  Alfonso,  ac- 
companied hy  his  sanguinary  wife  DoDa  Blan- 
ca,  the  curate  Santa  Oruz,  Dorregaray,  Elio, 
Saballs,  Lozano,  Tristany,  and  Lizlrraga ;  but 
the  old  Carlist  chief  Cabrera  finally  declared 
for  the  Madrid  government.  The  insurrection 
gradually  spread  over  Navarre,  the  Basque 
provinces,  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and  even  Va- 
lencia. On  June  8,  1879,  the  cortes,  having 
previously  abolished  slavery  in  Porto  Bico, 
adopted  and  proclaimed  a  democratic  federal 
republic  by  a  vote  of  210  to  2,  and  SeBor  Pi  y 
Margall  was  chosen  president  of  the  executive 
power.  He  was  succeeded  on  July  19  by  Don 
Nicolas  Salmeron,  who  was  succeeded  in  turn 
on  Sept.  7  by  Don  Emilio  Castelar.  But  the 
republic  had  scarcely  been  established  when 
the  intrantigentet  and  internationals  began 
a  series  of  revolutionary  movements  in  favor 
of  "cantonal  sovereignty,"  and  insurrections 
broke  ont  in  various  cities,  chiefly  of  the  south 
and  southeast,  while  the  Carlists  infested  the 
north.  Alcoy,  where  frightful  atrocities  were 
committed,  Malaga,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Granada, 
Valencia, '  and  Murcia  were  easUy  reoccnpied 
by  the  government  troops  under  Pavia,  Cam- 
pos, and  others  (Jnly  and  August) ;  but  Carta- 
gena, in  which  Gen.  Contreras  led  the  insur- 
gents, resisted  for  six  months  (July,  1878,  to 
January,  1874).  Here  a  portion  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents, with  which  they  made  piratical  excur- 
sions against  Almeria  and  other  towns  of  the 
coast.  The  blockade  was,  however,  pushed 
forward  with  vigor,  and  a  heavy  bombardment 
finally  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  for- 
tress, Contreras  and  other  leaders  escaping  to 
the  coast  of  Algeria.  Less  successful  were 
the  government  troops  under  Moriones  in  the 
north,  who  failed  to  relieve  Bilbao.    Castelar 
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resigned  oa  Jan.  2, 1874,  when  his  ministry 
was  found  to  be  in  the  minority.  On  the 
following  day  Gen.  Pavia,  captain  general  of 
Madrid,  dissolved  the  cortes  with  an  armed 
force,  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed  under 
the  presidency  of  Gen.  Serrano.  Cartagena 
having  been  reduced  shortly  after  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  Serrano  personally  took  the 
command  against  the  Carlists,  who  had  taken 
Portagalete,  and  after  considerable  fighting 
with  varying  success  around  Sommorostro 
(March-May),  Po'rtugalete  was  retaken  and 
Bilbao  relieved.  Marshal  Concha,  however, 
who  succeeded  Serrano  in  command  of  the 
army  of  the  north,  fell  in  battle  before  Estella 
in  Jnne,  and  in  July  Don  Alfonso  advanced 
with  his  Oarlists  as  far  as  Cuenoa.  Puycerda, 
which  the  Oarlists  besieged,  was  relieved  in 
August,  and  Irun  in  November.  Serrano  held 
the  executive  power  until  Jan.  9,  1875,  when 
Alfonso,  son  of  Isabella  XL,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  armies  of  the  centre  and 
north  and  in  Madrid,  landed  in  Spain.  The 
new  king  took  the  field  against  the  Oarlists  in 
person,  but  with  slight  success.  Subsequently, 
however,  operations  were  resumed  with  great- 
er vigor,  and  the  Oarlists  were  repulsed  from 
St.  Sebastian  and  before  Vitoria,  and  forced 
back  beyond  the  Ebro,  Catalonia  was  almost 
entirely  freed  from  them,  and  the  capture  of 
Seo  de  Urgel  with  its  garrison  (October)  proved 
a  demoralizing  defeat.  Many  Oarlist  chiefs  sub- 
mitted, others  fled  into  France,  and  still  others 
were  shot  as  traitors.  At  the  close  of  1875 
the  Oarlist  insurrection  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  succumbing  to  the  forces  of  Alfonso 
XII.;  but  an  empty  treasury,  the  troubles 
caused  by  the  intrantigentM  and  by  the  acri- 
monious disputes  of  the  different  political  fac- 
tions in  Madrid,  and  the  still  unsuppressed  re- 
bellion in  Cuba,  give  little  hope  of  a  peaceful 
reign  to  the  new  king. — Among  the  best  his- 
tories of  Spain  are  those  of  Mariana  (1601 ; 
with  continuation  by  Sabau  y  Blanco,  20  vols., 
Madrid,  1817-'22),  Bossi  (8  vols.,  Milan,  1821), 
and  Lembke  and  Scb&fer  (in  the  collection  of 
Heeren  and  Ukert,  8  vols.,  1831-'67).  The 
most  valuable  illustrations  of  Spanish  history 
in  English  are  in  the  works  of  PrescottjIrving, 
Tioknor,  Watson,  Robertson,  Ooze,  Donlop, 
Sonthey,  Stirling,  and  Ford.  Some  of  the 
more  recent  works  on  Spain  are  the  following: 
Ooello,  JSaena  gtogrdfiea,  geologica  y  a0ieola 
de  E^na  (Madrid,  1864) ;  F.  Garrido,  La 
E*paHa  conttmpordnea  (Barcelona,  1866);  H. 
M.  Willkomm,  Dou  pyrenditehe  Hdlbinulland 
(Lopsio,  1866);  G.  de  Lavigne,  L^Etpagne  et 
U  Portugal  (Paris,  1867) ;  Oh.  de  Mazade,  Im 
rivohttioru  ie  VEtpame  (Paris,  1869) ;  H.  S^ 
goillot,  Lettrt*  *ur  VEipagne  (Paris,  1870); 
Angnstos  J.  0.  Hare,  "  Wanderings  in  Spain  " 
(London,  1872);  Baron  Oh.  Davillier,  VEi- 
P<tgn«,  illustrated  by  Dor6  (4to,  Paris,  1878; 
English  translation  by  J.  Thompson,  London 
and  New  York,  1876-'6);  V.  Oherbuliez,  VE*- 
pagn»  politique,  1868-1873  (Paris,  1874) ;  N. 


L.  Thieblin,  "  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  "  (Lon- 
don, 1878 ;  Boston,  1875)  ;  H.  W.  Baxley, 
"  Spain  :  Art  Remains  and  Art  Reahties  ; 
Painters,  Priests,  and  Princes"  (2  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1875) ;  and  H.  J.  Rose,  "  Untrodden 
Spain  and  her  Block  Country,  being  Sketches 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Spaniards  of 
the  Interior"  (2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1875). 

SPAIN,  Languge  and  Utentnre  ef.  The  Span- 
ish language  sprang  from  the  vulgar  Latin, 
which  was  introduced  into  Spain  with  Roman 
domination,  and  became  prevalent  throughout 
the  peninsula.  But  vestiges  stiU  remained  of 
ancient  dialects  and  of  idioms  introduced  by 
Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Carthaginians,  who 
founded  colonies  on  the  coast.  The  invasion 
of  the  Goths  soon  determined  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Latin ;  but  as  the  conquerors  had 
already  been  in  extensive  communication  with 
the  Romans,  the  corruption  was  not  so  com- 
plete as  in  some  other  provinces  of  the  empire 
overrun  by  northern  nations.  Even  after  the 
Gothic  rule  was  firmly  established,  the  bishops 
of  Rome  retained  much  influence  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  through  them  the  distance  be- 
tween the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  was 
greatiy  lessened ;  and  when  they  finally  co- 
alesced, the  language  of  the  latter  prevailed, 
though  somewhat  disfigured.  At  the  time  of 
the  Saracen  invasion  this  adulterated  Latin 
was  the  tongue  in  common  use.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Gothic  empire  the  national 
language  was  preserved  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  north,  but  in  so  corrupt  a  state  that  in 
the  9th  century  the  Latin  of  books  was  no 
longer  intelligible  to  any  but  the  churchmen. 
This  imonltured  idiom  was  extended  gradual- 
ly by  conquest  to  the  parts  occupied  by  the 
Moors,  where  it  acquired  many  Arabic  words, 
which  contributed  materially  to  its  vigor  and 
richness.  Such  was  the  process  of  formation 
of  the  Oastilian  tongue,  in  earlier  times  called 
the  Eomanee  vulgar.  The  Latin  continued 
to  be  the  language  of  the  cloisters  and  the 
colleges,  and  in  it  were  written  most  of  the 
important  works  down  to  the  16th  century, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  language  of 
the  people.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  important  changes  in  the  formative  part 
of  the  language.  The  vowels  e  and  o  of  the 
accented  penultima  frequently  develop  into 
the  diphthongs  ie  and  ue,  as  in  tiempo,  lueno, 
fuerte,  puente,  from  Umput,  honum,  fortem, 
pontem.  Harsh  consonants  show  a  tendency 
to  soften,  and  combinations  to  change  into 
single  consonants,  as  in  abrir,  laber,  digo, 
agua,  edad,  from  aperire,  $apere,  dieo,  aqua, 
mtatem.  Such  combinations  as  el,  fl,  pi,  &c., 
are  often  changed  into  the  liquid  II,  as  in  llace, 
llama,  llano,  from  elavi*,  flamma,  planut;  et 
passes  into  eh,  as  in  noehe,  dieho,  from  rwetem, 
dictum;  initial  f  is  changed  into  mute  h,  as 
in  haeer,  from  facere.  These  mutations  occur 
in  the  accented  penultima,  and  disappear  gen- 
erally with  a  transposition  of  accent,  or  with 
the  addition  of  one  or  more  syllables,  as  in 
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tiempo,  temporal,  huaw,  honitimo,  llamar,  ex- 
elamar,  &c  The  d  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
between  two  vowels  has  often  been  dropped, 
as  in  ereer,  JUl,  from  credere,  Jidelit;  and  a  h 
orii  is,  as  in  cognate  languages,  inserted  where 
>n,  «,  or  i  would  meet  with  r,  as  nombre,  from 
nomen;  tendri,  futore  of  tener ;  taidri,  fu- 
ture of  talir.  The  introduction  of  the  strong 
gutturals  ff  (before  e  or  i)  and  j  (or  x)  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  Teutonic  influence.  In  words 
beginning  with  t  followed  by  another  conso- 
nant, a  euphonic  «  is  invariably  prefixed,  as 
in  esiar,  etpiritu,  eteudo,  from  Btare,  tpiritwi, 
scutum.  Ni,  ne,  nn,  and  gn  have  been  often 
changed  into  the  liquid  n  (ft),  as  in  E»p<iHa, 
mtrana,  atlo,  leflo,  from  Hitpania,  intranta, 
annu*,  liffnum.  The  infections  of  the  noun 
and  the  verb  show  a  marked  influence  of  the 
Gothic.  The  refined  system  of  declension  was 
too  complicated  for  the  northern  barbarians ; 
they  used  only  one  case  ending  for  each  of  the 
singular  and  plural  numbers,  and  this  ending 
was  supplied  m  the  singular,  not  by  the  Latin 
nominative,  but  by  the  accusative,  with  the 
rejection  of  the  consonantal  ending  m,  and 
sometimes  of  the  syllabic  ending  em.  Thus 
the  Latin  nix,  dux,  and  virtue  pass  into  nieve, 
duque,  and  virtud ;  but  the  neuter  nouns  eor- 
put,  tempue,  and  caput  form  cuerpo,  tiempo, 
and  caho.  The  loss  of  oases  was  remedied  by 
the  use  of  the  article,  not  nnknown  to  the 
Gotlte,  and  obtained  from  the  vulgar  Latin,  in 
the  shape  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  UU 
and  the  numeral  umie.  The  verb  also  has  lost 
some  terminations,  the  place  of  which  has  been 
supplied,  though  imperfectly,  by  the  more  fre- 
(^uent  use  of  the  auxiliaries.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  future  (amari  instead  of  amor  he, 
I  have  to  love),  and  the  expression  of  the 
passive  voice  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  verba, 
are  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gothic.  The  words  of  north- 
ern origin  are  calculated  to  amount  to  about 
one  tenth  of  the  whole  number,  many  of 
which  refer  to  war  and  strife,  or  to  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Teutonic  race.  From  the  Arabs, 
who  maintained  themselves  on  Spanish  soil 
for  nearly  800  years,  the  Spanish  language 
received  that  oriental  coloring  which  distin- 
guishes it  among  the  Romanic  languages;  but 
on  words  and  forms  the  influence  of  the  Ara- 
bic was  slight.  The  sound  of  «,  and  of  e  before 
«  and  i  (precisely  that  of  th  in  the  English 
think),  is  of  Arabic  origin ;  so  are  most  of  the 
words  beginning  with  al  (the  Arabic  article), 
some  of  which,  as  almanaque,  alcohol,  &e., 
have  passed  through  the  Spanish  into  all  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe.  Among  the 
numerous  dialects  simultaneously  developed  in 
the  peninsula  from  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Latin  and  the  Gothic  languages,  the  Caatilian 
gradually  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  has  be- 
come established  as  the  language  of  Spain. 
All  the  other  dialects  have  perished  in  the 
course  of  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Portuguese,  which  has  become  a  separate  lan- 


guage, and  the  Catalan,  still  spoken  throughout 
Catalonia.  The  Basque,  which  is  spoken  in 
some  of  the  northern  provinces,  is  supposed  by 
philologists  to  be  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
language  most  in  vogue  in  the  peninsula  before 
the  Roman  invasion.  The  territory  of  the 
Spanish  language  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  the  world,  embracing,  besides  Spain,  all  of 
the  Spanish  American  republics,  most  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  Philippine  islands,  and  small 

Portions  of  Africa.  The  Spanish  language 
as  27  letters  or  signs  of  as  many  distinct 
sounds.  Two  of  these,  the  liquids  II  and  ft 
(pronounced  respectively  like  li  in  Julia  and 
ni  in  union),  are  peculiar  to  it  The  language 
is  destitute  of  the  sound  of  2  in  teaX,  the 
Spanish  t  having  always  the  th  sound,  and  « 
the  sharp  soond  as  in  eun.  All  letters  are 
pronounced  except  h,  and  w  in  the  combina- 
tions gue,  gut,  que,  qui.  The  six  vowels  do 
not  change  in  sound,  like  the  English  vow- 
els, but  have  always  the  same  pronunciation, 
which  agrees  with  that  of  the  Italian. — The 
substantives  have  only  two  genders,  mascu- 
line and  feminine;  but  the  article  has  three 
forms,  el,  la,  and  lo,  the  last  of  which  is  used 
for  changing  adjectives  into  substantives,  as 
bueno,  good,  lo  bueno,  that  which  is  good. 
The  plural  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  singu- 
lar either  i,  as  libra,  libroi,  or  ei,  as  met,  ley, 
rubi,  pi.  metee,  leye*,  rubies,  A  declension 
proper  does  not  occur,  the  inflections  of  the 
Latin  having  been  lost,  and  being  replaced  by 
the  use  of  prepositions,  especially  de  and  d. 
The  Spanish  is  uncommonly  rich  in  augmen- 
tative and  diminutive  terminations,  which  have 
gradually  become  the  regular  and  very  com- 
mon means  of  adding  to  the  original  meaning 
of  words  the  expression  of  great  or  small  size, 
and  feelings  of  admiration  or  contempt.  The 
comparative  is  generally  formed  by  prefixing 
to  the  positive  the  adverb  mas  (Latin  magit, 
more),  and  the  relative  superlative  by  adding 
to  the  comparative  the  definite  article ;  as 
grande,  large,  mas  grande,  larger,  el  or  la  mas 
grande,  the  largest.  It  has  also  the  forms 
mayor,  larger,  and  la  mayor,  the  largest.  It 
has  retained  from  the  Latin,  like  the  kindred 
idioms  of  Italy  and  Portugal,  an  absolute  su- 
perlative, formed  by  the  addition  of  the  end- 
ing 'uimo.  In  the  verb  the  subjunctive  has 
two  more  tenses  than  the  Italian  and  French 
languages,  viz. :  second  conditional  and  future 
conjunctive.  The  number  of  conjugations 
has  been  reduced  to  three,  as  the  forma- 
tion of  the  infinitive  by  discarding  the  final 
e  of  the  Latin  infinitive  effaced  the  distinction 
between  the  second  and  third  Latin  conjuga- 
tions. The  Spanish  has  also,  almost  alone 
among  the  Romance  languages,  a  double  set 
of  auxiliary  verbs,  hdber  and  tener,  ser  and 
estar,  and  uses  the  reflexive  form  of  the  verb 
more  extensively  than  almost  any  other  lan- 
guage of  Europe.  The  most  important  of  the 
native  grammars  are  those  of  Lebrija,  the  first 
of  all  (Salamanca,  1492),  the  SpaniAi  academy 
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(new  ed.,  Madrid,  1868),  SalvA,  Rementeria, 
and  B«llo ;  among  foreign  ones,  tliose  of 
Mallefille  (Paris,  1846)  and  Ohantreau  (Paris, 
1862).  The  best  material  for  a  liistorical 
grammar  is  to  bj  found  in  Origine$  de  la  ten- 
fftia  eipafloki,  by  Mayans  j  Siscar  (Madrid, 
1787  uid  1878).  Tlie  best  dictionaries  are 
those  of  the  Spanish  academy,  Salvd,  and  Do- 
mingaez,  purely  Spanish ;  while  among  the 
bilingual  dictiooaries,  the  most  Talnable  are 
tboi«  of  Salr&  and  of  Naiiez  de  Taboada, 
French-Spanish ;  of  Seokendorf  (8  vols.,  Ham- 
borg,  1823),  Spanish-German ;  and  of  Nenman 
and  Baretti,  rerised  by  Velazqnez  de  la  Oadena 
(New  York,  1862),  Spanish-English.    A  com- 

{>rehensiye  dictionary  purely  Spanish,  etymo- 
ogioal  and  raitonni,  is  now  (1876)  in  course 
of  preparation  by  a  society  of  literati  in  Bo- 
gota.— LiTEBATiTHK.  The  literary  life  of  the 
Spanish  people  began  under  the  role  of  the 
Romans,  when  Spain  became  a  chief  seat  of 
Roman  cirilization,  and  produced  many  of 
the  greatest  writers  of  Latin  literature.  After 
the  Christianization  of  Spain  and  S.  W.  Eu- 
rope in  general,  ecclesiastical  literature  found, 
next  to  Italy  and  6anl,  its  most  fertile  soil 
in  Spain.  After  the  invasion  by  the  Arabs, 
Arabian  literature  attained  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity,  and  the  numerous  Jews  cultivated 
Hebrew  literature  with  great  success.  The 
national  literature  of  Spain  begins  in  the  12th 
century  with  epio  and  didactic  poems  in  Oaa- 
tilian  verse,  and  resting  on  strong  national  sen- 
timents as  a  basis.  The  first  of  these  poems  in 
age  as  well  as  in  importance  is  the  one  com- 
monly called  the  "Poem  of  the  Oid,"  composed 
probably  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  centu- 
ry. Its  subject  is  taken  from  the  adventures 
of  Ray  Diaz,  sumamed  el  Cid  Campeador, 
"the  Lord  Champion,"  the  popular  hero  of 
the  chivalrous  age  of  Spain,  and  the  defender 
of  his  country  against  the  Moorish  invaders. 
It  ia  a  rhymed  narrative  of  events  in  chrono- 
logical order,  partly  historical  and  partly  ro- 
mantic, told  with  Homeric  simplicity ;  and, 
although  its  verse  is  rude  and  unadorned,  the 
poem  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  finest 
productions  of  the  middle  ages.  Before  this 
Spain  had  many  popular  songs,  both  lyric  and 
epic,  but  we  know  little  of  their  original  form, 
as  they  were  not  committed  to  writing  be- 
fore the  16th  oentnry.  The  single  manuscript 
which  has  preserved  the  "Poem  of  the  Cid" 
contains  three  other  poems,  all  like  that  anony- 
mous, viz. :  "The  Book  of  Apollonins,  Prince 
of  Tyre,"  "The  Life  of  our  Lady,  St.  Mary  of 
Egypt,"  and  "The  Adoration  of  the  Three 
Holy  Kings."  These  poems,  as  well  as  the 
rhymed  "  Lives  of  Saints"  by  the  priest  Gron- 
zalede  Berceo  (died  about  1260),  and  the  anon- 
ymous poem  of  "  Count  Feman  Gonzales,"  a 
hero  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  Christian  con- 
flict with  the  Moors,  who  is  to  the  north  of 
Spain  what  the  Cid  become  somewhat  later  to 
Aragon  and  Valencia,  betray  the  infinence  of 
the  eoolesiastioal  poetry  of  those  times  and  of 


the  chivalric  poetry  of  France.  They  are  writ- 
ten either  in  stanzas  of  Alexandrine  verse  or 
in  the  indigenous  rhythm  of  the  redondillai. 
Berceo  is  the  earliest  Spanish  poet  whose  name 
can  with  certainty  be  connected  with  his  works, 
which  comprised  more  than  13,000  lines.  A 
great  impulse  to  the  development  of  literature 
was  given  by  King  Alfonso  the  Wise  of  Cas- 
tile, who  substituted  the  Spanish  language  for 
the  Latin  in  the  courts,  and  ordered  the  laws 
to  be  published  in  it.  Alfonso  himself  was  a 
prolific  author.  In  order  to  bring  uniformity 
into  the  different  systems  of  Spanish  legisla- 
tion, he  compiled  several  codes  of  laws,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  has  the  title  Lot  siete 
pairtidai.  Several  historical  works,  as  a  uni- 
versal history  of  the  world,  a  history  of  the 
crusades  {La  gran  eonquista  de  vltramar),  and 
the  celebrated  Crbniea  general,  a  general  his- 
tory of  Spain  ontil  the  death  of  his  father, 
were  compiled  under  his  direction.  By  these 
works,  as  well  as  by  a  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble into  Spanish,  he  became  the  creator  of 
Spanish  prose.  Some  of  his  poetical  works 
have  also  considerable  merit,  though  in  gen- 
eral they  are  most  remarkable  for  the  varie- 
ty of  their  metres,  some  of  which  were  first 
introduced  by  Alfonso  into  Spanish  poetry. 
The  Poema  de  Al^andro  of  Juan  Lorenzo  Se- 
gnra  is  a  work  of  more  than  10,000  lines  on 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  filled  with 
the  fables  and  extravagances  of  the  times.  A 
continuation  of  it,  called  Lot  votoe  del  paton, 
is  now  lost.  Alfonso  found  many  imitators, 
as  author  and  patron  of  literature,  among  the 
succeeding  kings  and  the  princes  of  the  royal 
family.  The  most  important  of  these  works 
of  royal  origin  is  El  eonde  Lueanor,  by  the 
prince  Don  Juan  Manuel  (died  about  1347),  a 
collection  of  49  tales,  anecdotes,  and  apologues, 
in  the  oriental  manner,  and  partly  taken  from 
oriental  sources.  The  most  remarkable  poet 
of  the  14th  century  is  Juan  Ruiz,  commonly 
called  the  archpriest  of  Hita  (died  about  1850). 
His  works,  embracing  religious,  pastoral,  and 
erotic  songs,  fables,  satires,  and  proverbs,  con- 
sist of  nearly  7,000  verses ;  and,  although  gen- 
erally written  in  the  four-line  stanza  of  Ber- 
ceo, they  contidn  no  fewer  than  16  metrical 
forms,  some  of  which  are  taken  from  the  Pro- 
venQal.  The  didactic  tendency  of  the  poetry 
of  this  period  is  apparent  in  the  Conigoi  y 
doeumentoe  al  rey  Don  Pedro,  commonly  called 
the  book  of  Rabbi  Don  Santob,  a  curious  poem, 
addressed  by  a  Jew  of  Carrion  to  Pedro  the 
Cruel  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  him  wise  moral  coun- 
sels. Another  didactic  poem  is  "  The  Dance  of 
Death  "  {Bama  general  de  la  muerte),  a  kind 
of  spiritual  masquerade,  in  which  the  different 
ranks  of  society,  from  the  pope  to  the  yonng 
child,  appear  dancing  with  the  skeleton  form 
of  death.  The  formation  of  a  courtly  school 
of  lyric  poets,  after  the  model  of  the  trouba- 
dours, had  commenced  under  Alfonso  X.,  who 
himself  wrote  lyric  poems  in  the  dialect  of  Ga- 
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Hcia.  A  flourishinK  school  of  Provencal  trou- 
badoars  was  formed  at  the  court  of  the  counts 
of  Barcelona,  and  a  courtly  school  of  Oastilian 
poets  sprang  up  at  the  conrt  of  the  chiTahrio 
king  John  II.  The  poetry  of  this  school,  which 
moved  within  the  narrow  circle  of  courtly  gal- 
lantry, lacked  vigor  and  variety.  Their  works 
were  collected  in  eaneumeroi,  the  oldest  of 
which  is  that  of  Juan  Alfonso  de  Baena,  a  con- 
verted Jew  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  John 
II.  The  most  complete  collection  of  the  kind, 
the  Caneionero  general  of  Fernando  del  Castillo 
(Valencia,  1511),  contains  (in  its  10th  ed.,  1678) 
the  names  of  186  authors,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  John  II.  to  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  Y.  Among  them  were  the  mar- 
quis of  Yillena,  the  marquis  of  Santillana,  and 
Juan  de  Mena,  who  in  larger  didactic  poems 
tried  to  imitate  classical  and  Italian  models; 
Diego  de  San  Pedro,  who  also  wrote  two  love 
novels,  Cdreel  de  amor  and  Cuettion  de  amor; 
and  Guzman,  who  is  also  celebrated  as  a  his- 
torian. In  opposition  to  the  Provencal  and 
courtly  schools,  a  more  popular  literature  be- 
gan in  the  second  half  of  the  14tb  century, 
growing  directly  oat  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
had  so  long  pervaded  the  whole  mass  of  the 
Spanish  people;  and  it  asserted  for  itself  a 
place  which  in  some  of  its  forms  it  still  main- 
t^ns.  This  popular  literature  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes,  ballads,  chronicles,  romances 
of  chivalry,  and  the  drama.  Of  most  of  the 
old  ballads,  as  far  as  the  time  when  they  were 
thought  worthy  to  be  written,  both  authors 
and  dates  are  unknown ;  about  1,000  are  ex- 
tant, unequal  in  length  and  still  more  in  merit, 
which  have  been  collected  in  the  Romaneero 
general  (18  parts,  1606-'14).  The  chronicles, 
or  the  half  genuine,  half  fabulous  histories  of 
the  great  events  and  heroes  of  the  national 
annals,  were  originally  begun  by  authority  of 
the  state,  but  they  were  always  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  popular  feelings  and  character. 
Some  of  them  have  already  been  referred 
to ;  other  works  of  this  class,  which  evince  a 
steady  progress  of  the  historical  prose,  are  the 
chronicles  of  Ayala  and  of  Juan  Nnfiez  de 
Villaizan,  the  "Chronicle  of  the  Cid,"  the 
"Chronicle  of  the  Travels  of  Ruy  Gonzalez 
de  Clavijo,"  and  others.  The  first  and  most 
celebrated  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  is  the 
"Amadis  de  Gaul,"  originally  the  work  of  a 
Portuguese  gentleman  of  the  14th  century, 
Vasco  de  Lobeira,  but  translated  into  Span- 
ish by  Montalvo  between  1492  and  1504.  The 
Portuguese  original  can  no  longer  be  found  ; 
but  the  Spanish  version  proved  one  of  the  most 
successful  books  of  this  branch  of  literature, 
establishing  a  high  reputation  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  and  having,  as  Don  Quixote 
said,  descendants  innumerable.  The  Spanish 
drama  arose  out  of  the  representations  so  ex- 
tensively connected  with  the  festivals  of  the 
church  during  the  middle  ages.  Among  the 
best  productions  of  this  early  period  of  Span- 
ish literature  belong  the  pastoral  plays  of 


Juan  de  la  Encina  and  the  celebrated  dramatic 
novel  of  Celettina  by  Fernando  de  Rojas. — 
The  second  period  of  the  national  literature 
of  Spain  extends  from  the  accession  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  to  Cervantes.  Under  Charles  I.  (V. 
of  Germany)  Spain  rose  suddenly  from  a  sec- 
ond class  kingdom  of  Europe  to  be  the  most 
Eowerful  empire  of  the  world ;  and,  as  in  the 
istory  of  other  countries,  the  political  glory 
reflected  itself  in  the  rapid  progress  of  litera- 
ture. The  union  of  Aragon  and  Castile  led  to 
the  general  adoption  of  the  Castilian  dialect 
as  the  commercial  and  literary  language  of 
the  people.  In  consequence  of  the  conquest 
of  Naples  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  (1508-4), 
and  the  increased  intercourse  of  Spaniards 
with  Italy,  Italian  literature,  at  that  time  the 
most  advanced  of  Europe,  began  to  have  a 
marked  influence  on  the  poetry  of  Spain.  The 
great  Italian  models,  especially  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarcb,  were  imitated,  and  Italian  measures, 
as  the  verses  of  seven  and  eleven  syllables, 
and  Italian  forms,  as  the  sonnets,  ottave  rime, 
and  eaneoni,  were  introduced.  The  first  poet 
of  this  class  was  Juan  Boscan  Almogaver 
(died  1648),  who  made  an  experiment  in  Cas- 
tilian of  sonnets  and  the  other  forms  of  verse 
used  by  Italian  authors.  In  most  of  these 
poems,  although  they  are  obvious  imitations 
of  Petrarch,  a  Spanish  tone  and  spirit  are 
perceptible,  which  rescue  them  from  the  im- 
putation of  being  copies ;  yet  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  the  delicate  and  exact  finish  of  the 
original.  To  a  still  greater  perfection  the  best 
forms  of  Italian  verse  were  carried  by  a  friend 
of  Boscan,  Gso-cilaso  de  la  Vega  (died  1586), 
whose  pastoral  poems,  unexcelled  in  Spanish 
literature,  are  remarkable  for  gentleness,  a 
pleasing  neatness  of  expression,  and  a  rare 
sweetness  of  versification.  His  sonnets,  elegies, 
and  epistles  are  of  less  poetical  value.  Among 
those  who  aided  most  in  the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  Italian  metres  was  Diego 
Uurtado  de  Mendoza  (died  1576).  His  sonnets 
are  rougher  than  those  of  his  predecessors, 
but  his  epistles  (cartas)  are  rich  in  sentences, 
portraitures,  and  characteristics  of  great  ex- 
cellence. Though  counted  among  the  Italian 
school,  he  often  gave  himself  up  to  the  old  r«- 
dondUla*  and  quintilUu,  and  to  the  national 
tone  of  feeling  and  reflection  appropriate  to 
these  ancient  forms  of  Castilian  verse.  Ilis 
satirical  rogues'  novel,  LaiariUo  de  Tormet,  a 
work  of  genins  and  a  wholly  original  concep- 
tion, became  in  Spain  the  foundation  of  a  class 
of  fictions  essentially  national,  under  the  name 
of  the  genero  piearetco  or  rogues'  style,  which 
the  "  Gil  Bias  "  of  Le  Sage  has  made  famous 
throughout  the  world.  Mendoza's  history  of 
the  war  against  the  Moriscoes  in  Granada  is 
distingnished  for  manliness,  vigor,  truth,  and 
picturesqueness  of  style.  The  Italian  school 
of  poets  of  this  period  includes  also  several 
Portuguese  who  wrote  in  the  CastUian  dia- 
lect, as  Sa  de  Miranda  (died  1668),  the  an- 
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thor  of  idjis,  and  Jorge  de  Montemayor  (died 
1563),  the  aathor  of  the  celebrated  pastoral 
Dord  Diana.  The  two  greatest  ItHo  poets 
that  Spain  has  over  produced  were  Fernan- 
do de  Herrera  (died  1697)  and  Fray  Luis  de 
Leon  (died  1691).  Herrera  wrote  some  excel- 
lent elegies,  and  the  first  classic  odes  in  mod- 
em literature.  The  poetry  of  Luis  de  Leon 
is  chiefly  religious  and  deeply  imbued  with 
mysticism.  The  best  of  his  poetical  compo- 
sitions are  odes  in  the  old  Oastilian  measures, 
with  a  classical  purity  and  vigorous  finish  be- 
fore unknown  in  Spanish  poetry.  He  ranks 
also  among  the  greatest  masters  of  Spanish 
eloquence  for  his  prose,  which  is  richer  and  no 
less  idiomatic  than  his  poetry.  Leas  original, 
and  at  present  less  known,  are  Hernando  de 
AcuOa  (died  1680),  a  lyric  poet  and  skilful 
translator,  and  Gil  Polo  (died  1572),  who  ably 
continued  and  completed  the  Diana  of  Monte- 
mayor.  Epio*poetry  was  cultivated  with  but 
little  success,  and  the  attempts  to  sing  the  ex- 
ploits of  Charles  V.  made  by  Zapata  {Cdrlot 
famoto),  Urrea,  the  translator  of  Ariosto  (Crfr- 
lo*  vietorioM),  and  Samper  (Oarolea),  were 
failures.  Crist6val  de  Oastillejo  (died  about 
1556),  the  most  eflicient  among  the  early  op- 
ponents of  the  Italian  school,  wrote  novels  and 
erotio  songs,  which  are  masterpieces ;  but  the 
satire  with  which  he  inveighed  against  the  in- 
novators was  generally  too  exaggerated  to  have 
any  effect.  Attempts  made  by  Villalobos,  Pe- 
rez de  Oliva,  and  others,  to  give  a  new  impulse 
to  dramatic  poetry  by  the  translation  of  old  clas- 
sics, were  failures ;  but  the  epic  elements  of  the 
old  national  novels  led  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period  to  the  development  of  a  truly  national 
drama,  of  which  Naharro  (about  1617)  must  be 
regarded  as  the  father.  He  was  followed  by 
Lope  de  Rueda,  who,  being  both  a  dramatic 
writer  and  an  actor,  was  the  first  to  establish 
and  regulate  the  Spanish  stage ;  and  by  Juan 
de  la  Cueva  (died  about  1608),  whose  plays, 
mostly  on  historical  subjects,  are  divided  into 
toMT  jomadat  and  written  in  various  measures, 
including  terza  rima,  blank  verse,  and  sonnets, 
but  chiefly  in  redondillat  and  octave  stanzas. 
The  two  tragic  plays  of  Ger6nimo  Bermudez, 
which  treat  of  the  sad  history  of  Ines  de  Oas- 
tro,  are  happy  imitations  of  the  old  classic 
tragedy.  In  this  period  arose  also  the  eccle- 
siastical plays  (auto*  tacramentalet)  and  the 
burlesque  interludes  {entreme$ei  y  $ainete*) 
and  preludes  Qoat),  though  their  full  develop- 
ment belongs  to  tue  following  period.  Prose 
literature  consisted  mostly  of  cbivalric  novels, 
formed  after  Italian  originals,  and  without  any 
intrinsic  value  or  importance  for  the  history 
of  literature.  Foremost  among  the  prose 
writers  were  Mendoza  and  Lnis  de  Leon,  both 
of  whom  have  already  been  named  among 
the  poets.  Ger6nimo  Znrita,  the  author  of  a 
history  of  Aragon  (Anales  de  la  corona  d« 
Aragon),  was  the  first  of  the  Spanish  his- 
torians as  distinguished  from  the  chroniclers, 
who  in  particular  emancipated  the  historical 


literature  of  Spain  from  the  monkish  credulity 
of  the  old  chronicles.  Among  the  best  speci- 
mens of  didactic  prose  belong  the  dialogue  of 
Oliva  on  the  dignity  of  man  {Didlogo  de  la  dig- 
nidad  del  hombre)  and  the  essays  {Dieeunm) 
of  Morales  on  subjects  of  practical  philosophy 
and  literature. — The  golden  era  of  Spanish  liter- 
ature begins  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury with  Cervantes  (1647-1616),  whose  name 
and  masterpiece  are  better  known  in  foreign 
countries  than  those  of  any  other  Spanish  au- 
thor. His  "Don  Quixote,"  an  ironical  parody 
of  the  trashy  literature  of  chivalric  novels  then 
in  vogue,  is  the  never  equalled  model  of  Spanish 
prose,  the  oldest  classical  specimen  of  romantic 
fiction,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  modern  genius.  His  Nbvelat  ejem- 
plaret  and  his  TVabajot  de  Pertile*  y  Sigitmun- 
da  inaugurated  in  Spain  the  literature  of  serious 
romantic  fiction,  in  which  he  found  many  imi- 
tators, bat  none  who  equalled  him.  His  Oala- 
tea  is  one  of  the  best  pastoral  novels  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  drama  was  raised  to  the  elevated 
position  which  it  occupies  in  the  modem  litera- 
ture of  Europe  by  the  prolific  Lope  de  Vega 
(1662-1685).  He  fixed  ita  several  modifications, 
and  from  his  times  we  meet  with  the  division 
into  ecclesiastical  and  secular  dramas  {eome- 
dias  divinas  y  humanat).  The  principal  kinds 
of  the  secular  drama  were  eomediae  herdicas, 
historical  and  mythological  plays,  and  eom«- 
dia»  de  capa  y  egpada,  dramas  with  cloak  and 
sword,  the  principal  personages  of  which  be- 
long to  the  genteel  portion  of  society,  accus- 
tomed in  Lope's  time  to  the  picturesque  na- 
tional dress  of  cloaks  and  swords.  The  eccle- 
siastical dramas  were  divided  into  vidat  de 
tantoe,  lives  of  saints,  and  canto*  or  auto*  *a- 
eramentalet,  plays  at  the  Corpus  Christi  festi- 
val. In  point  of  composition  nearly  all  the 
dramas  of  Lope  de  Vega  are  alike ;  the  unity 
of  action,  time,  and  place  is  little  or  not  at 
all  observed :  acts  and  scenes  barely  connect 
the  whole ;  language  and  representation  are 
sometimes  vigorous,  sometimes  weak,  now  no- 
ble, now  common  and  coarse.  The  number 
of  his  dramas  is  almost  fabulous,  and  is  put 
by  Perez  de  Montalvan,  his  intimate  friend 
and  executor,  at  1,800  plays  and  400  autot. 
He  wrote  also  several  epic  poems,  as  Jerutalen 
eonquistada,  Corona  trdgica,  &o.,  which  were 
far  inferior  to  his  dramas,  and  were  soon  for- 
gotten. His  minor  poems,  among  which  are 
some  of  great  merit,  are  almost  innumerable. 
The  number  of  poets  at  this  time  increased 
amazingly,  though  but  few  of  them  showed 
any  originality.  Among  the  lyric  poets,  the 
first,  as  far  as  their  general  infiuence  was 
concerned,  were  the  two  brothers  Argensola. 
Many  of  this  class  of  writers  belonged  to  the 
school  of  the  eonceptittat,  who  expressed  them- 
selves in  metaphors  and  puns,  alike  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  poetry,  or  to  that  of  the  «u2- 
tot,  imitators  of  Gongora  (1661-1627),  who 
claimed  for  themselves  a  peculiarly  elegant 
and  cultivated  style  of  composition,  and  who, 
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while  endeavoring  to  justify  their  claims,  nm 
into  the  most  ridioulona  extraragances,  pedan- 
try, and  affectations.  The  essence  of  epic  poe- 
try was  singularly  misunderstood,  as  all  epic 
poems  were  little  more  than  versified  history. 
Even  the  hest  work  of  the  class,  the  Araveana 
of  Alonso  de  Eroilla  y  Ziiniga  (died  about 
1694),  thongh  not  destitute  of  beautiful  epic  ma- 
chinery, is  condemned  as  tedious  and  prosaic 
by  many  critics ;  but  a  talent  for  animated  de- 
scription and  portraiture,  and  a  natural  and 
correct  diction,  are  conceded  to  its  author.  Of 
all  kinds  of  poetry,  the  drama  was  cultivated 
most  and  with  greatest  success.  A  laat  attempt 
to  write  purely  tragical  plays  was  made  by  Oris- 
t6val  de  Virues,  whose  SemiramU  and  Oatan- 
dra  were,  in  true  expression  of  tragic  pathos 
and  in  vigorous  dialogue,  superior  to  all  former 
efforts ;  but  as  the  people  hod  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  the  national  drama,  in  which,  as  in  life, 
tragic  scenes  alternate  with  comic,  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Higher  than  all  former  and  later  tragic 
poets  stands  Pedro  Oalderon  de  la  Barca  (1600- 
'81),  one  of  the  greatest  dramatists  tliat  ever 
lived.  To  the  originality  and  overflowing  imagi- 
nation of  his  predecessors  he  added  a  greater 
depth  of  reflection  and  a  more  careful  execu- 
tion in  details.  Fenude  characters,  in  particu- 
lar, were  delineated  by  him  more  faithfully 
and  more  ingeniously  than  by  any  other  Span- 
ish poet.  In  elegance  of  language  and  versifi- 
cation he  is  also  unequalled.  The  most  promi- 
nent among  his  numerous  successors  were 
Francisco  de  Rojas,  Agnstin  Moreto,  Fragoso, 
Diamante,  Antonio  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Juan 
de  la  Hoz,  Antonio  de  Solis  (better  known  as 
a  historian),  and  Agustin  de  Salazar  y  Torres, 
who  inclines  toward  the  "cultivated  style." 
The  decline  of  Spanish  literature  shows  itself 
in  the  writings  of  Francisco  de  Quevedo  y 
Yillegas,  the  most  learned  writer  of  his  times, 
some  of  whose  works,  however,  as  his  bur- 
lesque sonnets  and  his  prose  satires,  are  among 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Exaggeration  and  affectation  vitiate  the  other- 
wise unparalleled  erotic  songs  of  Est^ban  Ma- 
nuel de  Villegas.  The  corruption  of  Spanish 
Erose  was  hastened  by  the  constant  stream  of 
ad  and  shallow  novels,  in  which  branch  of 
literature  the  rogues'  novel,  Guzman  de  Al- 
farache,  by  Mateo  Aleman,  deserves  an  hon- 
orable mention.  The  only  historians  of  note 
were  Mariana  {HUtoria  de  Etpafia)  and  Solis 
(Conquiita  de  Mejieo). — ^The  fourth  period, 
which  begins  with  the  accession  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, embraces  the  collapse  of  the  old  national 
literature,  the  intrusion  of  foreign  elements, 
their  temporary  victory  over  the  old  Span- 
ish, and  the  final  attempts  to  regenerate  the 
old  native  element,  and  to  fuse  it  with  the 
best  elements  of  modern  European  civiliza- 
tion. The  first  prominent  advocate  of  the 
French  element  was  Ignacio  de  Luzan,  who  in 
his  Poitiea  (1787)  applied  the  rules  of  French 
critics  to  native  literature,  and  in  bis  own  po- 


ems tried  to  substitute  brilliancy  for  genuine 
poetry.  He  was  prindpaUy  opposed  by  Gar- 
cia de  la  Hnerta,  whose  Sdhel  and  Agamemnon 
were  written  in  the  old  Spanish  forms,  and 
were  received,  in  spite  of  the  objections  of 
Gallicizing  critics,  with  immense  applause.  A 
middle  coarse  was  pursued  by  the  school  of 
Salamanca,  which  endeavored  to  avoid  the  ex- 
cesses of  both  parties  and  nnite  their  merits. 
Its  proper  founder  was  Melendez  Yaldez  (1764- 
1817),  a  poet  of  eminent  talents,  whose  worka 
exceed  all  that  had  been  produced  in  Spain 
since  the  disappearance  of  the  great  lights  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  were  received 
with  general  enthusiasm  as  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  period.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
Salamanca  school  were  also  Iglesias,  NoroCa, 
Qnintana,  Cienfuegos,  Arriaza,  and  Gallego, 
who  like  Valdez  remained  thorough  patriots 
in  sentifaient,  though  not  disdaining  to  follow 
great  French,  Italian,  and  EnglieAt  models.  The 
liberal  and  patriotic  movements  of  1812,  1820, 
and  1884  exercised  a  very  favorable  influence 
on  the  invigoration  of  the  Spanish  mind  and 
the  progress  of  literature.  Their  fruit  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  works  of  X6rica,  Lista,  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa,  Jos6  Joaquin  de  Mora,  Angel  de 
Saavedra,  and  Breton  de  los  Herreros.  The 
number  of  recent  poets  is  very  large ;  among 
the  best  of  them  are  Tapia,  Maury,  Juan  Ban- 
tista  Alonso,  Jacinto  de  Salas  y  Quiroga,  Es- 
pronceda,  Serafin  Calderon,  Zorrilla,  Hartzen- 
busch,  R.  de  Campoamor,  Santos  Lopez  Pele- 
grin,  the  satirist  ViUergns,  and  Gertrndis  Go- 
mes de  Avellaneda,  a  native  of  Cuba.  The 
modern  age  is  least  successful  in  epic  poetry, 
the  only  notable  attempt  in  this  class  of  com- 
position being  the  unfinished  Diablo  mundo 
of  Espronceda.  Better  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  a  recnltivation  of  the  old  romance 
and  fable,  the  first  impulse  to  which  was  given 
by  Saavedra,  who  has  been  followed  by  Mora, 
Zorrilla,  Gregorio  Romero  y  Larrafiaga,  Ma- 
nuel de  Santa  Ana,  and  others.  In  dramatic 
poetry,  Leandro  Fernandez  Moratin,  a  chief 
representative  of  the  classic  school  of  France, 
secured  for  himself  a  permanent  place  on  the 
national  stage,  and  for  the  school  to  which  he 
belonged  a  great  influence,  which  lasted  until 
in  France  the  romantic  school  became  power- 
ful. The  works  of  that  school,  partly  in  trans- 
lations, partly  in  imitations,  controlled  for 
some  time  the  stage  of  Madrid,  but  were  op- 
posed by  Breton  de  los  Herreros,  Martinez  de 
la  Rosa,  Tapia,  Saavedra,  and  more  recently 
by  Gil  y  Z&rate,  Hartzenbnscb,  Gutierrez,  Es- 
cosura,  Zorrilla  Moral,  Trueba,  and  others.  A 
reformation  of  prose  literature,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  the  school  of  the  cultot  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  was  prepared  by  the  Benedic- 
tine Feyjo6,  who  returned  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  classic  models  of  Spain,  and  by  the  Jesuit 
Isla,  who  in  his  satirical  novel  Fray  Oerundio 
ridiculed  the  trivial  and  bombastic  pulpit  elo- 
quence of  his  times.  Ulloa,  Mufioz,  Oapmany, 
Ferreras,  Quintana,  Navarrete,  Olemenoin,  To- 
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reno,  Lafaente,  Alo&ntara,  Gayangos,  Mnfioz 
Kaldonado,  and  Modesto  Lafoente  (as  a  satirist 
known  nnder  the  pseadonjme  of  Fray  Gerun- 
dio)  have  in  modem  times  diatingnished  them- 
selves as  historians.  Among  the  best  political 
writers  and  orators  are  Jovellanos,  Argdelles, 
the  philosopher  Balmes,  Mifiano,  Marina,  Lar- 
ra,  Alcaic  Galiano,  Donoso  Oort^  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa,  Figneras,  and  Castelar.  Novel  lit- 
erature began  to  be  cultivated  with  great  ao- 
tivitj  when  the  standard  works  of  England 
and  France  became  known.  Among  the  best 
works  of  the  kind  are  those  of  Humara  y  Sala- 
manca, EsooBura,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Larra, 
Villalta,  Serafin  Calderon,  Gertmdis  de  Ave- 
Ilaneda,  and  Cecilia  Bohl  Faber  de  Aron  ("Fer- 
nan  Oaballero  ").  Among  the  brilliant  Spanish 
writers  of  the  present  century  is  the  orator 
Emilio  Oastelar,  who  has  won  a  wide  reputa- 
tion. Besides  novels,  he  has  published  Dit- 
cwrto*  parlamentariot,  Jteeuerdot  de  Italia 
(translated  into  English  as  "  Old  Rome  and 
New  Italy  "),  and  Vtda  de  Lord  Byron  (English 
translation  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Arnold,  London  and 
New  York,  1875-'6).— There  are  still  many 
writers  in  the  Catalan  dialect,  which  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Catalans  to  be  a  richer  language 
than  the  Castilian.  Catalan  literature  produced 
its  best  authors  in  the  century  preceding  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  The  Can- 
eUmero  general,  compiled  soon  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century,  is  a  collection  of  about 
300  poems  by  80  different  Catalan  writers. 
The  works  of  Ausias  March  (died  1460),  the 
most  noted  of  these,  passed  through  four  edi- 
tions in  the  16tb  century,  and  were  translated 
into  Latin,  Italian,  and  Castilian,  the  last  by 
Montemayor.  Jaume  Roig  (died  1478),  like 
March  a  native  of  Valencia,  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  for  his  "  Book  of  the  Ladies,"  a  satire 
on  woman.  In  1428  the  Divina  commedia 
was  translated  into  Catalan  by  Andres  Febrer ; 
and  in  1477  Bonifacio  Ferrer  made  a  transla- 
tion into  the  same  dialect  of  the  Bible  (folio, 
Valencia,  1478),  but  nearly  every  copy  of  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  inquisition.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  i6th  century  Catalan  writers 
began  to  use  the  Castilian,  and  by  the  middle 
of  that  oentory  the  latter  had  almost  super- 
seded its  rival.  The  contemporary  literature 
of  Catalonia  consists  mainly  of  poetry,  dra- 
matical pieces,  and  newspaper  articles.  The 
leading  writers  of  the  present  day  are  Lo  Tam- 
bnriner  d'el  Llobregaz,  Victor  Balaguir,  Fran- 
cisco Camprodon,  Serrafi  Pitarra,  Jaime  Gu- 
Uell,  and  Bofarull. — Of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
Cuba  alone  has  produced  some  writers  of  en- 
during fame,  as  the  poets  Heredia  and  Placi- 
do,  and  the  female  poet  and  novelist  Gertm- 
dis Avellaneda,  before  mentioned.  In  all  of 
the  Spanish  American  republics  the  different 
branches  of  literature,  but  chiefly  poetry,  have 
been  and  are  cultivated  with  considerable  suc- 
cess; bnt  only  a  few  of  the  writers  have  more 
than  a  local  reputation.  Among  those  whose 
names  are  known  abroad,  some  of  the  most 
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eminent  are  Baralt  (1810-'60),  author  of  a  Hi** 
torid  de  Venezuela;  the  popular  Ecuadorian 
poet  Olmedo  (born  1784)  ;  the  Venezuelan 
Bello  (1780-1865),  the  most  distinguished  of 
Spanish  American  poets  and  grammarians ;  J. 
M.  Torres  Caicedo,  a  poet  and  publicist,  au- 
thor of  Eniayot  hiogrdJUot,  cited  below ;  Mora, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  Mexico ;  Pedro  de  An- 
gelis,  historian  of  the  Argentine  Republic ;  Ey- 
zaguirre,  author  of  a  history  of  Chili  from  the 
discovery  to  the  present  century ;  Marmol,  an 
Argentine  novelist,  who  wrote  Amalia;  Toro 
uf  Colombia,  Lastarria  of  Chili,  and  Sarmiento 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  last  of  whom 
is  the  author  of  CwUizaeion  y  barbarie,  an 
analysis  of  South  American  society,  published 
in  French  in  1868,  and  of  the  Vida  de  Abran 
lAneoln  (New  York,  1865). — The  best  work  on 
the  national  literature  of  Spain  is  the  "  History 
of  Spanish  Literature,"  by  George  Ticknor  (8 
vols.  8vo,  New  York  and  London,  1849),  a 
Spanish  translation  of  which,  with  additions 
and  notes,  by  Pascnal  de  Gayangos  and  En- 
rique de  Vedia,  was  published  in  Madrid  in 
1861-6.  See  also  Eugenio  Ochoa,  Coleeeion 
de  lot  m^oret  autoret  eepatlole*  (Paris,  1862) ; 
Ferdinald  Wolf,  Studien  eur  Oetehiehte  der 
tpanUchen  und  portngiesitehen  Nationallite- 
ratur  (Berlin,  1859);  Mannel  Ovilo  y  Otero, 
Manual  de  biogrqfia  y  de  bibliografvi  de  lot 
eteritoret  e*paHolet  del  eiglo  XIX.  (Paris,  1859) ; 
Amador  de  los  Rios,  EUtoria  er'itica  de  la  lite- 
ratura  eepaltola  (Madrid,  1862);  Eugene  Ba- 
ret,  Hittoire  de  la  Uttirature  etpagTwte  depuit 
set  originet  let  plus  reettleet  jutgu'd  not  jourt 
(Paris,  1868) ;  J.  M.  Torres  Caicedo,  Eruayot 
biogrdfleot  y  de  literatura  sobre  lot  prinetpalet 
poetat  y  literatot  latino-amerieanot  (8  vols. 
8vo,  Paris,  1868-'8) ;  and  J.  M.  Rojas,  Biblio- 
teca  de  eteritoret  venetolanot  eontempordneoi 
(Paris,  1875).  Among  older  works,  the  Ger- 
man of  Bouterwek  and  the  French  of  Sis- 
mondi  are  valuable;  they  have  been  translated 
both  into  Spanish  and  English,  and  the  for- 
mer into  French. 

SPAIN,  WiMS  •£  The  Spanish  peninsula 
yields  to  no  other  part  of  Europe  in  natural 
advantages  for  wine  growing.  With  a  fertile 
soil,  an  admirable  geological  conformation,  and 
a  climate  which,  aided  by  the  proximity  of 
great  bodies  of  water,  tends  to  develop  the 
viae  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  it  ought 
to  produce  natural  wines  of  the  choicest  qual- 
ity in  respect  to  body  and  bouquet;  but,  in 
consequence  of  primitive  and  faulty  systems  of 
vinifioation,  these  results  are  seldom  attained, 
and  the  Spaniards  may  be  said  to  excel  chief- 
ly in  the  preparation  of  white,  dry,  fortified 
wines,  and  a  few  sweet  varieties.  The  culture 
of  the  vine  in  Spain  is  almost  universal,  but 
in  the  absence  of  recent  trustworthy  statis- 
tics the  annual  yield  cannot  be  readily  deter- 
mined. It  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  660,- 
000,000  gallons,  and  as  low  as  800,000,000; 
the  latter  amount  is  doubtless  more  nearly  cor- 
rect.   The  principal  wines  of  export  and  those 
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most  intimately  associated  with  Spanish  viti- 
cultore  are  the  several  varieties  of  sherry,  so 
called  from  the  town  of  Jerez  de  la  Frontera, 
in  Andalusia,  aronnd  which  lie  perhaps  the 
choicest  vineyards  of  Spain.  They  form  part 
of  the  wine  district  of  Cadiz,  which  also  in- 
cludes San  Lucar  de  Barramedo,  on  the  banks 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Guadalquivir ;  Trebnjena, 
N.  of  San  Lucar ;  and  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria, 
8.  of  Jerez,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Rio  Guadalete,  which  forms  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  sherry  district.  The  vineyards 
of  all  qualities  in  the  district  of  Cadiz  cover 
about  24,000  acres,  and  yield  not  less  than 
6,000,000  gallons  annually,  which  is  very  little 
in  excess  of  the  yearly  consumption  of  so-called 
sherry  in  England  alone.  Between  natural 
sherries  and  the  sherries  of  commerce,  which 
find  their  principal  market  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  there  is  an  important 
difference.  The  former  are  generally  light- 
colored  and  dry,  and  after  the  primary  fermen- 
tation is  complete  contain  an  average  of  26  per 
cent,  of  proof  spirit  naturally  generated.  Under 
this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  so-called  vino$ 
de  pasto,  or  table  wines,  which  are  light,  dry, 
spirituous,  and  highly  flavored.  The  wines 
exported  under  that  name  exhibit  these  quali- 
ties in  a  marked  degree,  although  more  or  less 
brandied  to  suit  the  English  and  American 
taste.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  sherries 
leaving  Cadiz  have  previously  been  subjected 
to  a  treatment  which  renders  them  as  much  a 
factitious  product  as  champagne.  The  manu- 
facturers generally  buy  much  more  must  or 
wine  from  other  growers  than  they  produce 
themselves.  The  juice  is  deposited  in  butts  of 
108  gallons  each,  and  after  tne  first  fermenta- 
tion is  racked  from  the  lees,  each  butt  receiv- 
ing from  two  to  ten  gallons  of  spirit,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  wine,  the  inferior 
sorts  requiring  most  reinforcement.  The  wine 
is  subsequently  flavored  with  a  liqueur  called 
ditlce,  made  from  the  must  of  over-ripe  grapes, 
the  fermentation  of  which  has  been  checked 
by  the  addition  of  over-proof  spirit ;  and  col- 
ored by  an  admixture  of  vino  de  color,  which 
is  simply  must  boiled  until  it  is  reduced  to  one 
fifth  of  its  bulk,  and  has  acquired  the  consis- 
tency of  treacle.  It  is  deep  reddish  brown, 
and  has  a  harsh  and  hitter  flavor.  By  means 
of  this  agent  all  the  popular  shades  of  color 
are  given  to  the  conventional  sherries  of 
commerce.  Thus  pale  sherry  requires  but  7 
gallons  to  the  butt,  the  golden  15,  the  pale 
brown  20,  and  th«  rich  old  brown  as  much  as 
26  gallons.  The  choicest  wines  of  the  Cadiz 
district  are  not  customarily  sold  or  drunk,  but 
are  reserved  for  admixture  with  poorer  sorts, 
whereby  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  flavor- 
ing and  coloring  processes  they  have  under- 
gone, acquire  a  premature  character  of  age  and 
ripeness.  Hence  the  custom  prevalent  among 
manufacturers  of  sherry,  of  keeping  up  the 
so-called  toUrat,  or  stock  wines.  A  solera 
.wine  is  described  as  "  a  fine  old  mother  wine, 


which  by  care  and  attention  has  acquired 
body  and  character.  Such  wines  are  kept  in 
stock  in  butts  or  double  butts,  and  are  per- 
petuated in  the  following  manner :  Of  aay  20 
butts  of  existing  ready  solera  wine  the  pro- 
prietor draws  off  one  half  for  mixing  with  the 
wine  about  to  be  exported.  He  then  fills  up 
the  voids  created  in  his  20  butts  by  means 
of  10  butts  of  the  finest  wine  of  a  later  vin- 
tage which  he  can  obtain.  In  old  established 
houses  solera  wine  is  therefore  a  mixture  of  a 
great  number  of  wines,  of  which  tiie  latest 
addition  forms  one  half,  the  last  but  one  a 
quarter,  and  the  last  but  two  an  eighth  of 
the  whole  bulk,  and  so  forth,  in  a  ratio  which 
terminates  only  with  the  first  solera  produced 
without  any  mother  wine.  The  production  of 
this  solera  wine  is  a  kind  of  chemical  infec- 
tion whereby  good  wine  is  induced  to  undergo 
quickly  a  process  of  etherification.  This  pro- 
cess becomes  so  potent  in  some  soleras  that 
they  are  absolutely  nasty  and  undrinkable, 
like  most  essences,  but  command  prices  of 
from  £800  to  £1,000  a  butt,  on  account  of  the 
large  quantity  of  flavorless  wine  which  a  cer- 
tain small  amount  of  them  will  infect  with  the 
desired  sherry  flavor."     (Thudicum  and  Du- 

Sr6'8  "  Treatise  on  Wines.")  Repeated  bran- 
yings  of  the  poorer  wines  take  place  previous 
to  shipment,  until  the  26  per  cent,  of  proof 
spirit  contained  in  the  newly  fermented  natu- 
ral wine  has  been  increased  to  an  average  of 
about  37  per  cent.  Some  specimens  tested  by 
the  London  custom  house  oflScers  have  exhib- 
ited as  much  as  60  per  cent.  The  finer  sher- 
ries are  free  from  this  extreme  alcohohc  char- 
acter. Those  from  the  neighborhood  of  Jerez 
often  develop  a  peculiar  etherous  flavor  called 
the  amontilladOy  which  is  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  presence  of  aldehyde,  and  is  very  no- 
ticeable in  some  white  Greek  wines.  Around 
San  Lucar  are  produced  the  well  known  man- 
tanilUu,  which  derive  their  name  from  a  cer- 
tain similarity  both  in  flavor  and  fragrance  to 
the  manzanilla  or  camomile  flower.  In  their 
highest  perfection  they  are  thin  and  almost 
colorless,  with  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  They 
are  said  to  be  the  purest  wines  of  their  class, 
from  the  fact  that  they  will  not  mingle  readily 
with  other  growths.  The  fine  wines  of  Mon- 
tilla,  long  famous  throughout  Spain,  are  re- 
puted to  develop  the  amontillado  flavor  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  but  require  several  years 
to  reach  their  best  condition.  Elsewhere  in 
Andalusia  are  produced  wines  assimilating  in 
flavor  and  in  general  character  to  those  of 
Jerez,  but  greatly  inferior  in  quality.  The  dis- 
trict of  Oondado  de  Niebla,  between  the  coast 
and  Seville,  yields  a  wine  so  perishable  that  it 
has  to  be  largely  refinforced  with  alcohol,  after 
which  it  is  taken  to  Cadiz  and  made  into  sher- 
ry for  shipment  to  England. — Malaga  has  long 
been  famous  for  the  production  of  wines,  both 
sweet  and  dry,  and  raisins.  The  entire  coun- 
try between  the  port  of  Malaga  and  Granada 
may  be  sa^d  to  form  one  great  vineyard,  the 
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moQntainons  parts  of  which  near  Malaga,  ow- 
ing to  exceptional  climatic  advantages,  produce 
Dot  less  than  three  crops  of  grapes  annually. 
The  first  is  nsed  exclusively  for  raisins,  while 
the  second  yields  dry  wines  and  the  third  sweet 
wines.  The  most  noted  of  the  latter  are  rich 
and  of  a  dark  amber  color,  imparted  by  the  ad- 
dition of  boUed  must  intentionally  burned  in  the 
boiling.  They  are  said  to  keep  for  more  than  a 
oentnry,  with  the  aid  doubtless  of  added  spirit, 
but  with  age  lose  much  of  their  sweetness.  To- 
ledo and  La  Mancha  prodnoe  some  exceUent  red 
wines,  those  of  the  latter  district  being  dis- 
tinguished by  ample  body  and  a  peculiar  sub- 
bitter  flavor.  The  muscat  of  Jaencaral  near 
Madrid  is  one  of  the  brightest  colored  and  most 
agreeable  wines  of  Spain.  Murcia,  Valencia, 
and  Oatalonia,  which  border  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, produce  inunense  quantities  of  deep-col- 
ored, fnll-bodied  wines.  Those  of  Murcia  are 
coarse,  rough,  and  inferior,  while  those  of  cer- 
tain districts  of  Valencia,  notably  Alicante  and 
Benicarlo,  have  considerable  reputation.  The 
lower  grades  of  Valencia  wines  are  perishable 
unless  reinforced  with  alcohol,  and  are  largely 
employed  in  making  imitation  port  or  in  mix- 
ing with  genuine  port  wine.  Many  thousands 
of  butts  of  spirits  are  also  distilled  from  them. 
The  Alicante  wines,  produced  from  the  grape 
of  that  name,  are  sweet,  strong,  luscious,  and 
often  of  an  almost  sirupy  consistence.  Like 
other  wines  of  their  class,  they  have  to  be 
brandied  in  order  to  keep  any  length  of  time. 
Those  of  Benicarlo  are  sweet  and  heady,  and 
are  in  considerable  demand  for  mixing  with 
the  red  wines  of  southern  France.  The  Cata- 
lan wines  are  numerous  and  of  many  varieties 
of  flavor,  the  greater  part  being  cheap  and  of 
medium  quality.  The  red  kinds  predominate, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  those  of  the  deepest  tint, 
called  in  England  "  Spanish  reds,"  derive  their 
color  from  a  liberal  admixture  of  elderberry 
juice.  They  require  brandying,  and  are  exten- 
sively nsed  for  building  up  the  poorer  growths 
of  Bordeaux.  Much  of  the  cheap  claret  used 
in  England  and  America  is  largely  impregnated 
with  Spanish  Mediterranean  wines.  In  Ara- 
gon,  Valladolid,  Biscay,  Navarre,  Astnrias,  and 
elsewhere  are  produced  red  and  white  wines 
of  fair  quality,  but  mostly  of  local  reputa- 
tion. Of  late  years  attempts  have  been  made 
to  naturalize  the  choice  wines  of  M6doc  and 
Burgundy  in  northern  Spain,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  wine  equal  to  the  products  of  those 
districts;  but  the  results  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
tar  from  satisfactory.  The  Balearic  islands 
yield  considerable  quantities  of  wine,  chiefly 
muscats  and  malmseys;  while  the  Canaries, 
where  was  made  the  famous  vino  teeeo  or  sack 
of  Shakespeare's  time,  have  almost  ceased  to 
bo  a  wine-growing  country. 

gPALATO,  or  I^NUatra  (anc.  Spalatum  or  Sbo- 
latum),  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  Austria,  on  a  bay 
of  the  Adriatic  formed  by  islands,  74  m.  S.  E. 
of  Zara;  pop.  in  1870,  16,784.  It  has  been 
£tely  mnon  improved  and  provided  with  piers 


and  qnays.  The  archbishop  of  Spalato  is  pri- 
mate of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  It  contains  a 
cathedral  (anciently  a  temple  of  Jupiter)  and 
other  churches,  an  episcopal  palace  and  semi- 
nary, a  nauticsJ  and  other  schools,  and  a  mu- 
seum for  Roman  antiquities,  which  abound 
here.  The  harbor  is  spacious,  and  the  trade 
is  especially  active  with  Turkey.  Spalato  be- 
longed for  several  centuries  to  Venice,  during 
the  Napoleonic  era  to  France,  and  since  1815 
to  Austria. — Three  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Spalato  is 
the  village  of  Salona,  which  preserves  the  name 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  Dalmatia.  Ancient 
Salona  was  an  extensive  city,  and  a  bulwark 
of  the  Romans  against  the  Goths  and  other 
barbarians.  Some  of  its  buildings  and  many 
ruins  remain.  The  emperor  Diocletian,  who 
was  bom  near  it,  resided  there  during  his  re- 
tirement. A  portion  of  Spalato  is  on  the  site 
of  his  immense  palace,  built  in  SOS,  and  occu- 
pying about  eight  acres,  in  which  the  people 
of  Salona  took  refuge  on  the  destruction  of 
their  city  by  the  barbarians;  and  the  name 
Spalatum  is  a  corruption  of  Salona  Palatium. 

SPiLDINJB.  a  W.  county  of  Georgia,  bound- 
ed W.  by  Flint  river ;  area,  about  190  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  10,205,  of  whom  4,878  were  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  slightly  undulating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Macon 
and  Western  and  the  Savannah,  GriflSn,  and 
North  Alabama  railroads.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  18,684  bushels  of  wheat, 
126,984  of  Indian  corn,  17,164  of  oats,  and 
8,680  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  460  horses, 
728  mules  and  asses,  1,169  milch  cows,  1,554 
other  cattle,  1,521  sheep,  and  4,256  swine. 
Capital,  Grimn. 

SPiIJ)IN6,  Lyaai,  an  American  physician, 
bom  in  Coraish,  N.  H.,  June  6,  1776,  died  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Oct.  81,  1821.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1797,  assisted 
Prof.  Nathan  Smith  in  establishing  the  medi- 
cal school  at  Dartmouth  college,  delivered 
the  first  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  in 
that  institution,  and  published  "  A  New  No- 
menclature of  Chemistry,  proposed  by  Messrs. 
De  Morveau,  Lavoisier,  BerthoUet,  and  Four- 
oroy,  with  Additions  and  Improvements" 
(1799).  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Portsmouth  in  1799.  In  1812 
he  was  elected  president  and  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1818  he  removed  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  He  originated  the  plan  for 
the  formation  of  the  "Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States,"  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
published  in  1820,  under  the  supervision  of 
delegates  from  all  the  medical  schools  and  so- 
cieties. Dr.  Spalding  published  "Reflections 
on  Fever,  and  particularly  on  the  Inflamma- 
tory Character  of  Fever  "  <1817) ;  "  Reflections 
on  Yellow  Fever  Periods"  (1819);  and  "A 
History  of  the  Introduction  and  Use  of  Scutel- 
laria Lateriflora  as  a  Remedy  for  preventing 
and  curing  Hydrophobia"  (1819). 
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gPiUNDffl,  Htrtta  Mn,  an  American  prelate, 
bom  in  Marion  oo.,  Ey.,  May  28,  1810,  died  in 
Baltimore,  Feb.  7,  1872.  He  graduated  at  St. 
Mary's  college,  Lebanon,  in  1826,  studied  the- 
ology,  and  went  to  Rome  in  1880  to  complete 
his  coarse  at  the  college  of  the  propaganda. 
He  was  ordained  priest  on  Aug.  18,  1834,  re- 
turned to  Kentucky,  and  was  appointed  pas- 
tor of  the  cathedral  of  Bardstown.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1885,  he  founded  the  "Catholic  Advo- 
cate," with  which  he  was  connected  till  1858. 
He  also  founded  the  "  Louisville  Ouardian  "  in 
1864.  In  1888  he  was  elected  president  of  St. 
Joseph's  theological  seminary,  Bardstown;  in 
1840  became  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Lex- 
ington, and  in  1841  again  pastor  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Bardstown.  He  was  invited  to  deliver 
a  series  of  discourses  on  the  Roman  Oatholic 
church  in  the  cathedral  of  Nashville  in  1848 ; 
and  he  afterward  lectured  in  the  chief  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  His  yearly 
lectures  from  1844  to  1847  were  published 
with  the  title  of  "  Evidences  of  Catnolicity " 
(1847;  4th  ed.,  Baltimore,  1866).  He  was  ap- 
pointed coadjutor  bishop  of  Louisville,  Aug. 
10, 1848,  with  the  title  of  bishop  of  Lengone 
in  partifnu  infdelium,  and  was  consecrated  on 
Sept.  10.  He  established  a  colony  of  Trappist 
monks  at  Gethsemane  near  Bardstown,  and  a 
house  of  Magdalens  in  connection  with  the 
convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  In  1860  he 
became  bishop  of  Louisville  as  successor  of 
Dr.  Flaget,  whose  life  he  wrote  (Louisville, 
1852),  and  built  a  magnificent  cathedral.  In 
May,  1862,  he  was  present  at  the  first  plenary 
council  of  Baltimore,  obtained  the  erection  of 
the  new  see  of  Covington,  and  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  parochial  schools 
in  every  diocese.  He  went  to  Europe  in  No- 
vember, 1852,  obtained  in  Belgium  Xaverian 
brothers  for  the  parochial  schools  of  Louis- 
ville, and  from  Archbishop  Zurysen  of  Utrecht 
several  priests  and  a  colony  of  sisters  to  in- 
struct the  deaf  and  dumb.  Having  taken 
steps  for  the  foundation  of  an  American  col- 
lege at  Lonvun,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  April,  1858,  and  was  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  George  D.  Prentice  of  the 
Louisville  "Journal"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Know-Nothing  movement  in  1856.  lie  pub- 
lished his  "  Miscellania  "  during  this  agitation. 
In  the  three  provincial  councils  of  Cincinnati, 
in  1855,  1858,  and  1861,  Bishop  Spalding  bore 
a  leading  part,  and  drew  up  the  collective  ad- 
dress of  the  bishops  at  their  close.  Another 
controversy  with  George  D.  Prentice  grew  out 
of  a  review  by  Bishop  Spalding  of  Joseph 
Kay's  work  on  common  school  education  in 
Europe,  the  bishop  advocating  a  denomina- 
tional system  of  common  schools,  such  as  ex- 
ists in  most  European  states.  In  his  own  dio- 
cese he  introduced  a  system  of  church  gov- 
ernment calculated  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
inferior  clerK',  and  preserve  them  from  arbi- 
trary rule.  In  1860  he  published  "  A  History 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  Germany 


and  Switzerland  "  (2  vols.  8vo,  Louisville ;  4th 
ed.,  Baltimore,  1866),  enlarged  from  a  review 
of  D'Aabign6  first  published  in  1844,  and  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Smithsonian 
institution  on  the  history  and  elements  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Kenrick  as 
archbishop  of  Baltimore,  May  12,  1864,  and 
took  possession  of  his  see  on  July  81.  One 
of  his  first  cares  was  to  found  an  industrial 
school  for  boys  intrusted  to  the  Xaverian 
brothers,  which  was  opened  Sept.  8, 1866.  As 
apostolic  delegate,  he  convened  the  second  na- 
tional council  of  Baltimore,  Oct.  7,  1866,  and 
had  the  principal  part  in  preparing  the  mea- 
sures submitted  to  its  deliberations,  and  in 
drawing  up  the  acts  of  the  council  in  so  com- 
plete a  form  as  to  make  the  work  a  standard 
manual  of  American  canon  law  (Coneilii  PU- 
narii  Baltimorentu  II.  Acta  et  JDeereta,  Balti- 
more, 1866).  To  him  is  mainly  due  the  foun- 
dation of  the  "  Catholic  Publication  Society  " 
of  New  York,  and  of  the  monthly  periodical 
called  the  "  Catholic  World."  He  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  council  of  the  Vatican 
(186»-'70).  Together  with  other  bishops  of 
the  United  States,  he  wished  for  an  immediate 
and  final  doctrinal  judgment  on  the  ouestion 
of  pontifical  infallibility,  but  preferred  an  in- 
direct and  implied  definition,  consisting  in  the 
formal  condemnation  of  every  sentiment  op- 
posed to  the  inerrancy  of  the  supreme  teach- 
ing office  of  the  pope.  On  Archbishop  Spal- 
ding's arrival  in  Rome  a  pottulatum  in  this 
sense  was  drawn  up  by  him  and  signed  by  the 
American  bishops.  Subsequently  some  of  the 
leading  reasons  on  which  the  postulatum  was 
grounded  were  publicly  quoted  by  Bishop  Du- 
panloup  as  arguments  against  the  opportune- 
ness of  a  doctrinal  definition.  Passages  from 
the  late  Archbishop  Kenrick's  theology  were 
also  alleged  in  support  of  the  opposition.  This 
was  resisted  by  Archbishop  Spdding  in  a  let- 
ter to  Bishop  Dupanloup  (April  4,  1870),  in 
which  he  vindicated  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
predecessor,  and  explained  the  opinions  of 
the  American  bishops.  At  the  opening  of 
the  council  he  had  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  commission  of  16  on  pottulata,  and  the 
decided  stand  taken  by  the  majority  of  the 
council  in  favor  of  an  immediate  and  formal 
definition  finally  induced  him  and  his  co-signers 
to  make  no  further  opposition.  Archbishop 
Spalding  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes 
Abb6  Darras's  "  General  History  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church"  (4  vols.,  New  York,  1866). 

SPALDnCI,  8»lww.  See  Mobmons,  voL  zi., 
p.  838. 

SPilXANZANI,  luar*,  an  Italian  naturalist, 
bom  at  Scandiano,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
Jan.  12,  1729,  died  Feb.  12,  1799.  He  studied 
at  Heggio  and  Bologna,  and  was  chosen  in  1764 
to  fill  the  chair  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  Greek 
in  the  university  of  Reggio.  In  1761  be  ac- 
cepted a  professorship  at  Modena,  and  began  to 
obtain  a  wide  reputation  by  his  researches  in 
natural  science.    In  1767  he  produced  a  work 
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oa  the  phenomena  of  generation,  showing  the 
predxistence  of  germs  to  feonncUriaon ;  in  1768 
he  published  the  result  of  his  investigations  on 
the  production  and  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
and  in  1769  translated  Bonnet's  Contemplation* 
d»  la  nature.  In  1776  he  contested,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Keedham,  the  spontaneous  generation 
of  the  infusoria,  and  maintained  by  a  long  se- 
ries of  ingenious  experiments  the  production  of 
these  animalcules  from  atmospheric  germs.  In 
1770  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory in  the  university  of  Pavia.  In  order  to  add 
to  the  museum  of  Pavia,  he  travelled  at  differ- 
ent times  through  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  resided  11  months  in  Oonstantiuople 
about  1785,  and  on  his  return  lectured  to  more 
than  SOO  students.  In  later  publications  he 
announced  remarkable  diacovenes  and  theories 
concerning  volcanoes,  discussed  curious  prob- 
lems in  regard  to  swallows,  and  suspected  the 
existence  of  a  sixth  sense  in  bats,  by  which 
they  are  guided  with  precision  though  deprived 
of  sight.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  translated  into  the  princi- 
pal European  languages. 

SPASDId,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  at  the  junction  of  the  Spree 
and  the  Havel,  7  m.  W.  of  Berlin;  pop.  in 
1671, 19,013.  It  is  a  fortress  of  the  third  class, 
and  the  treasury  of  the  Oerman  empire  is  de- 
posited in  the  citadel,  and  can  be  unlocked  only 
by  two  keys  simultaneously,  one  of  which  is 
in  the  cnstody  of  the  chancellor  and  the  other 
in  that  of  the  president  of  the  oouimittee  for 
the  debts  of  the  empire.  Spandau  has  a  large 
central  prison,  new  barracks  and  military  hos- 
pital, an  artillery  school  for  infantry,  a  royal 
(oondery  of  artillery,  and  various  manufacto- 
ries. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  Mit- 
telmark,  and  was  repeatedly  the  residence  of 
the  electors  of  Brandenburg.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Swedes  from  1681  to  1685,  surrendered 
to  the  French  Oct.  25,  1806,  and  recovered  by 
the  ProMians  April  26,  1818. 

SPAieEgSEBC,  Aigut  CMtOeb,  first  bishop 
of  the  Moravian  church  in  America,  bom  at 
Elettenberg,  Prussia,  July  16,  1704,  died  at 
Berthelsdorf,  Saxony,  Sept.  18,  1792.  He 
graduated  at  Jena  in  1726,  began  to  lecture  as 
a  junior  professor,  and  in  conjonction  with  a 
nmnber  of  students  established  free  schools 
in  the  saburbs  of  Jena  for  the  children  of  the 
poor.  In  1781  he  was  appointed  adjunct  pro- 
fessor at  Halle,  and  assist^t  superintendent  of 
Franoke's  orphan  house.  His  liberal  views  in 
respect  to  such  as  were  not  in  connection 
wiu  the  established  church,  and  especially  his 
sbx>ng  love  for  the  Moravians,  led  to  his  dis- 
missal from  his  offices  in  1788.  He  went  to 
Hermbnt,  and  was  appointed  assistant  to 
Count  Zinzendorf,  in  which  capacity  he  visit- 
ed various  parts  of  the  continent.  Toward 
the  close  of  1784  he  went  to  England,  where 
he  entered  into  successful  negotiations  with 
the  tmstees  for  Georgia  relative  to  a  Mora- 
vian settlement  in  that  colony.     Fifty  acres 


of  land  were  granted  him,  and  600  acres  were 
made  over  to  Count  Zinzendorf.  One  of  these 
tracts  formed  a  part  of  the  present  site  of  Sa- 
vannah, and  the  other  lay  on  the  Ogeeohee  riv- 
er. Spangenberg  arrived  at  the  former  tract 
with  nine  immigrants  in  the  spring  of  1786, 
and  immediately  commenced  a  settlement, 
which  was  the  first  formed  by  the  Moravians 
in  America.  Having  spent  four  years  partly 
in  Georgia  and  partly  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  preached  among  his  German  countrymen, 
he  returned  to  Europe.  His  report  upon  the 
state  of  religion  in  Pennsylvania  induced  the 
church  to  begin  an  enterprise  in  that  province, 
and  the  town  of  Bethlehem  was  founded.  In 
1741  he  visited  London,  where  he  was  made 
general  deacon  of  the  brotherhood,  and  found- 
ed the  first  organized  Moravian  society  in  Eng- 
land. In  1744  he  returned  to  Germany,  and, 
after  being  consecrated  a  bishop,  went  again  to 
America,  in  order  to  superintend  the  entire 
work  of  the  Moravians  in  this  country,  in  which 
he  continued  for  18  years,  interrupted  by  oc- 
casional visits  to  Europe.  He  undertook  fre- 
quent journeys  to  the  Indian  country,  and  was  ' 
adopted  into  the  Oneida  nation.  Soon  after 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  Spangenberg  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  college  of  bishops  and 
elders  elected,  subsequently  to  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf's  death,  to  govern  the  three  provinces  and 
the  missions  of  the  Moravian  church.  He  left 
America  in  June,  1762,  arrived  at  Hermhut  in 
November,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  new  o£Sce,  and  for  SO  years  was 
the  leading  spirit  among  his  colleagues.  In 
1764  he  was  appointed  supreme  inspector  in 
upper  Alsace,  and  in  1789  president  of  the 
general  directory.  Among  his  principal  works 
are  his  Leben  Zintendorf*  (8  vols.,  1772-'e), 
and  Idea  Fidei  Fratrum  (1779).  The  latter 
is  the  standard  of  theology  among  the  Mora- 
vians. It  was  translated  into  English  by  La- 
trobe  in  1784,  under  the  title  of  "An  Expo- 
sition of  Christian  Doctrine  as  taught  in  the 
Protestant  Chnroh  of  the  United  Brethren." 

SPilfCiHIBEXCl,  Medikk,  a  German  painter, 
born  in  GCttingen  in  1848,  died  while  ascend- 
ing Mt.  Vesuvius,  June  8,  1874.  He  stndied 
in  Munich,  and  became  known  by  his  picture 
of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  leading  the 
empress  Eudoxia  and  her  children  into  captiv- 
ity after  the  sack  of  Rome.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Belgian  painter  Pauwel  he  executed 
at  Weimar  "  The  Triumph  of  the  Union,"  com- 
memorating the  close  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States.  While  in  Rome  he  painted  "A 
Young  Ostrogoth  entering  into  friendly  Rela- 
tions with  Citizens  of  Rome." 

SPANHSUI,  I^mUcI,  a  Swiss  author,  bom  in 
Geneva,  Dec.  7,  1629,  died  in  London,  Nov.  7, 
1710.  He  studied  at  Leyden,  was  a  professor 
at  Geneva,  represented  the  elector  palatine  in 
various  countries,  and  subsequently  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  for  many  years  in  Paris,  and 
in  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  was  Pmiisian 
ambassador  in  London.*    His  works  include 
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Diuertationet  de  Preutantia  et  Utu  Nvmu- 
matum  Antiquorum  (4to,  Rome,  1664;  best 
ed.,  2  vols.,  London  and  Amiiterd«n,  1706-'17), 
and  OrbU  Romaniu  (London,  1704;  contained 
also  inGrsBTins's  Thitaurui,  vol.  xi.). 

SPAHIEL  {eani*  extrarivt,  Linn.),  a  well 
known  Tariety  of  banting  doc,  in  form  a  small 
setter,  with  silky  hair,  long  in  some  parts  of 
the  body,  and  long,  soft,  pendolons  ears.  It  is 
figured  on  some  of  the  later  monuments  of  an- 


Spanlel. 

cient  Italy,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  C.  7h/*evt 
of  the  Romans ;  it  probably  originated  in  Spain, 
whence  the  name.  The  colors  are  various, 
black,  brown,  pied,  liver-colored  and  white, 
and  black  and  white.  The  English  breed  is  con- 
sidered the  best  for  sportsmen,  being  strong, 
with  an  excellent  nose,  and  fond  of  the  water. 
The  water  spaniel  differs  from  the  common 
breed  in  the  eagerness  to  hunt  and  swim  in 
water,  whence  it  is  used  to  drive  ducks  into 
the  nets  in  decoy  ponds ;  the  hair  is  also  harsh- 
er. ^See  PooDLK.)  The  Alpine  or  St.  Bernard 
spaniel  is  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  of 
the  race,  being  2  ft.  high  at  the  shoulders,  and 
6  or  6  ft.  from  nose  to  end  of  tall ;  it  has  a 
peculiar  appearance  about  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eyes,  due  probably  to  their  being  kept  partly 
shut  to  avoid  the  high  winds  and  the  glare  of 
the  snow;  this  is  one  of  the  breeds  which 
search  the  mountain  passes  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  hotpiee  of  St.  Bernard  in  quest  of  bewil- 
dered or  weary  travellers.  The  Newfoundland 
dog  resembles  the  Alpine  spaniels ;  it  is  large 
and  has  great  strength,  and  is  probably  their 
indigenous  American  representative,  and  use- 
ful for  many  purposes  of  a  beast  of  burden ; 
it  is  gentle,  very  mtelligent,  and  affectionate ; 
it  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  the  toes  being 
partly  webbed.  The  springer  is  a  small  span- 
iel of  elegant  form,  small  head,  and  long  ears, 
usually  red  and  white,  the  latter  predomina- 
ting, with  a  black  nose  and  palate ;  the  Uarl- 
borough  breed  is  considered  the  best.  The 
King  Oharles  spaniel  is  a  small  and  beautiful 
breed,  prized  as  a  lady's  pet,  generally  black 
and  white,  or  black  and  ttm-colored;  the  hair 
is  soft  and  silky,  the  ears  pendulous,  the  fore- 
head elevated,  and  the  eyes  intelligent;  the 


variety  prized  by  Charles  I.  of  England  was 
wholly  black ;  this  is  the  C.  brevipilU  (Linn.). 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  the  cocker, 
a  sprightly  little  bird  dog,  usually  black,  or 
white  with  reddish  spots,  and  comparatively 
shorter  in  the  back  than  the  spaniel.  The  Mal- 
tese dog  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  the 
small  spaniel  races,  being  figured  on  Roman 
monuments,  and  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  the 
C.  melitaut ;  the  muzzle  is  round,  the  hair  very 
long  and  silky,  and  the  color  usually  white ;  it 
is  diminutive,  and  fit  only  for  a  lap  dog. 

SPUnSH  FLT.    See  Oantrabidkb. 

SPINISH  HAUr,  the  appellation  formerly  giv- 
en to  the  southern  portion  of  the  Caribbean 
sea,  together  with  the  contiguous  coast,  em- 
bracing the  route  traversed  by  Spanish  trea- 
sure ships  from  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
the  northern  shores  of  South  America. 

SPAN  WOKM.    See  Cankbb  Wobm,  and  Cat- 

ERPILLAB. 

SPAR.  See  Baktta,  Oaloabkous  Spar,  Feld- 
BPAB,  and  Flcob  Sfab. 

8PABS8,  Jand)  an  American  historian,  born 
at  Willington,  Conn.,  Hay  10,  1789,  died  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  14, 1866.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1816,  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Cambridge,  ana  for  two  years,  1817-'19, 
was  college  tutor  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  also  became  one  of  an  associ- 
ation by  which  the  "  North  American  Review  " 
was  conducted .  In  May,  1 81 9,  he  was  ordained 
as  minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  Bal- 
timore, and  the  next  year  published  "Letters 
on  the  Ministry,  Ritual,  and  Doctrine  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church"  (Svo,  Boston). 
In  1821  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  Unit^ 
States  house  of  representatives,  and  the  same 
year  he  established  "  The  Unitarian  Miscellany 
and  Christian  Monitor,"  which  he  edited  till 
1823.  In  this  work  he  began  a  series  of  letters 
on  the  "  Comparative  Moral  Tendency  of  Trin- 
itarian and  Unitarian  Doctrines"  (8vo,  1828). 
He  also  edited  a  "Collection  of  Essays  and 
Tracts  in  Theology,  from  various  Authors, 
with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices"  (6 
vols.  12mo,  1828-'6).  His  health  becoming 
impaired,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in 
1828,  and  removing  to  Boston  purchased  the 
"North  American  Review,"  of  which  he  was 
sole  proprietor  and  editor  for  seven  years.  In 
1828  he  published  a  "  Life  of  John  Ledyard, 
the  American  TraveUer,"  chiefly  from  original 
materials.  After  extensive  researches  in  the 
United  States,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Europe  in 
1828,  where  he  selected  and  transcribed  docu- 
ments relating  to  American  history  in  the  pub- 
lic offices  of  London  and  Paris,  and  after  his  re- 
turn published  "  The  Writings  of  GJeorge  Wash- 
ington, with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and 
Illustrations"  (12  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1834-'7). 
During  the  preparation  of  this  work  he  edited 
and  published  "  The  Diplomatic  Correspon- 
dence of  the  American  Revolution "  (12  vols. 
8vo,  182»-'80),  and  "  The  Life  of  Gouvemenr 
Morris,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspon- 
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denco  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,"  &c.  (3  vols. 
870, 1882).  "  The  American  Almanac  and  Re- 
pository of  Useful  Knowledge"  was  founded 
hj  Mr.  Sparks,  who  edited  the  first  volume, 
for  1830.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  the  "Li- 
brary of  American  Biography"  (first  series,  10 
vols.  18mo,  1884-'8;  second  series,  16  vols., 
1844-'8),  several  of  the  lives  in  which  were 
written  by  him.  Inl840heoompletedthepub- 
lioation  of  "  The  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
with  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author  "  (10  vols. 
8vo).  He  then  visited  Europe  a  second  time, 
and  discovered  in  the  French  archives  the  fa- 
mous map  with  the  red  line  drawn  upon  it, 
about  which  so  much  was  afterward  said  in 
the  debates  upon  the  Ashburton  treaty  in  con- 
gress and  parliament.  In  1852  two  pamphlets 
were  printed  by  him  In  defence  of  his  mode  of 
editing  the  writings  of  Washington,  in  reply  to 
the  strictures  of  Lord  Mahon  and  others,  and 
a  similar  pamphlet  the  next  year,  occasioned 
by  a  reprint  of  the  original  letters  from  Wash- 
ington to  Joseph  Reed.  In  1864  he  published 
"  Oorrespondence  of  the  American  Revolution, 
being  Letters  of  eminent  Men  to  George  Wash- 
ington, from  the  time  of  his  taking  command 
of  the  Army  to  the  end  of  his  Presidency,  ed- 
ited from  tiie  Original  Manuscripts "  (4  vols. 
8vo).  Mr.  Sparks  was  McLean  professor  of 
history  at  Harvard  college  from  1839  to  1849, 
and  president  of  the  college  from  1849  to  1868. 
His  Ufe,  by  O.  £.  Ellis,  was  published  in  1869. 
SPAKKOW,  the  familiar  name  of  many  small 
birds  of  the  finch  family,  and  the  old  genns 
JHnailla  (linn.),  which  has  been  numerously 
subdivided  by  modern  ornithologists ;  the  fam- 
ily characters  have  been  given  under  Fikoh. 
Among  the  many  American  species  may  be 
mentioned  three  distributed  under  three  differ- 
ent genera.  The  white-crowned  sparrow  (zona- 
trUMia  leueophryt,  Swains.)  is  about  7  in.  long 
and  10  in.  in  alar  extent;  the  body  is  stout,  bill 


ymt»-Cro^nai  Spairow  (Zonotrichis  lonoopbi^). 

conical,  feet  robust,  the  second  and  third  quills 
longest,  and  the  tail  rather  long  and  moderate- 
ly rounded ;  the  chin,  throat,  and  breast  are 
nearly  uniform  ashy;  the  head  above  black; 
median  and  superciliary  stripe  pure  white ;  a 
narrow  black  line  through  and  behind  the 


eyes;  back  and  wing  coverts  dark  reddish 
brown  with  paler  margins;  quills  and  tail 
darker ;  wings  with  two  white  bands ;  whitish 
below  ;  bill  reddish  orange  tipped  with  brown ; 
lower  lid  white.  It  is  found  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Rocky  mountains  and  from  Labrador  to 
Texas,  breeding  far  to  the  north ;  the  notes  are 
mellow  and  cheering,  six  or  seven  in  number, 
the  first  loud  and  clear,  and  thence  becoming 
fainter  and  more  plaintive ;  eggs  five  or  six, 
I  in.  long,  light  sea  green  with  brownish  mot- 
tlings  at  the  larger  end ;  the  nest  is  on  the 
ground  or  among  moss,  and  the  eggs  are  laid  in 
Labrador  from  the  1st  to  the  end  of  June.  The 
flight  is  low,  but  swift  and  long  protracted; 
the  migrations  are  performed  mostly  by  day : 
the  food  consists  of  seeds,  berries,  minute  shell 
fish,  and  insects.  The  genus  spizella  (Bonap.) 
differs  from  the  last  in  its  smaller  size  and 
lonj;er  forked  tail.  The  chipping  sparrow  (8. 
toeialii,  Bonap.),  commonly  called  chip  bird, 
is  6|  in.  long  and  8^  in.  in  alar  extent;  the 
rump,  back  of  neck,  and  sides  of  head  and  neck 
are  ashy ;  the  back  has  black  streaks  with  pale 
rufous  edgings;  the  crown  is  uniform  chest- 
nut, the  forehead  black  with  a  white  median 
line,  a  white  streak  over  the  eyes  and  a  black 
one  from  the  bill  through  and  behind  the  eyes ; 
white  below,  tinged  with  ashy  on  the  upper 
breast ;  tail  and  primaries  with  paler  edgings, 
and  two  narrow  white  bands  across  wing  cov- 
erts ;  bill  black ;  in  the  young  the  crown  has 
narrow  blackish  lines,  and  the  upper  breast 
and  sides  are  streaked  with  brown.  It  inhabits 
North  America  from  ocean  to  ocean,  very  com- 
mon everywhere,  except  in  woods,  in  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  going  south  in  winter ; 
it  is  very  social,  is  found  with  almost  every 
other  species  of  sparrow,  and  is  so  familiar  as 
to  enter  yards  and  even  piazzas  for  food.  The 
nest  is  never  made  on  the  ground;  the  eggs 
are  four  or  five,  }  by  *  in-,  greenish  blue,  with 
slight  brown  spots  at  the  larger  end,  and  rath- 
er pointed  at  the  smaller.  The  notes  are  six 
or  seven  rapidly  repeated  and  loud  "  cheeps ;" 
the  flight  is  short,  irregular,  and  rather  low. 
They  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  sparrows 
in  New  England,  but  arrive  some  weeks  later 
than  the  song  sparrow.  The  genus  melo»piea 
(Baird)  differs  from  eonotrichia  in  the  shorter 
and  more  graduated  taU,  longer  hind  toe,  short- 
er and  more  rounded  wings,  longer  tertiaries, 
unspotted  under  parts,  and  streaked  crown. 
The  song  sparrow  (M.  melodia,  Baird)  is  61  in. 
long  and  84  in.  in  alar  extent;  the  generaftint 
above  is  rufous  brown,  with  dark  brown  streaks 
and  grayish  edgings ;  crown  rufous,  with  su- 
perciliary and  median  stripe  of  dull  gray ; 
white  below,  breast  and  sides  streaked  with 
dark  rufous;  no  distinct  white  on  wings  or 
tail.  It  is  found  from  the  eastern  coast  to  the 
high  central  plains,  and  is  abundant  in  the 
south,  where  it  raises  three  broods,  making  a 
new  nest  for  each.  Though  not  so  handsome 
as  some  other  sparrows,  its  song  is  much  sweet- 
er, prolonged,  and  heard  at  all  hours  of  the 
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day ;  it  nests  both  on  the  gronnd  and  in  bashes ; 
the  eges  are  four  to  six,  broad  ovate,  light 
greenish  white  with  specks  of  dark  brown ; 
both  sexes  incubate.  The  flight  is  short  and 
much  nndalated ;  it  goes  south  in  winter,  and 
seldom  approaches  houses  nearer  than  gardens 
and  orchards ;  it  is  very  active,  feeding  on  in- 
sects, seeds,  and  berries. — The  old  world  spar- 


Hoan  Sparrow  (Ftuer  domestlctu). 

rows  belong  to  the  genus  patter  (Brisa.),  in 
which  the  wings  are  moderate,  with  the  second 
and  third  qniUs  rather  longer  than  the  first, 
and  the  moderate  tail  even  or  slightly  forked. 
There  are  about  20  species,  residing  in  culti- 
vated regions,  even  in  the  midst  of  cities ;  the 
food  consists  of  buds,  seeds,  grains,  and  in- 
sects ;  the  nest  is  in  trees  or  hedges,  and  the 
eggs  are  four  or  five.  The  house  sparrow  (P. 
domeitieut,  Linn.)  is  6|  in.  long  and  9\  in.  in 
alar  extent;  in  the  male  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  is  light  brownish  gray,  the  sides  of  the 
neck  grayish  white,  throat  black,  back  and 
wings  chestnut  and  black  with  a  white  band 
across  the  latter,  and  lower  parts  light  brown- 
ish gray;  in  the  female  the  head  is  grayish 
brown  above  and  the  lower  parts  light  brown- 
ish gray.  They  often  commit  serious  depre- 
dations in  wheat  fields ;  though  feeding  chiefly 
on  grain,  they  bring  up  their  young  on  larvae, 
and  a  pair  is  said  to  destroy  about  4,000  cater- 
pillars weekly  in  the  breeding  season;  they 
are  generally  distributed  over  northern  and 
central  Europe,  and  are  brighter  colored  in 
the  ooontry  than  in  the  cities;  they  have  no 
song,  except  a  single  note,  load  and  by  no 
means  agreeable.  This  species  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States,  where  it 
thrives  well,  and  does  good  service  in  destroy- 
ing canker  worms  and  other  injurioas  larree 


in  and  around  the  large  cities  and  towns ;  they 
require  feeding  and  houses  during  the  severe 
winters.  They  were  first  brought  to  New 
York  abont  1862,  and  there  have  been  several 
later  importations ;  they  drive  nearly  all  other 
birds  from  places  where  they  abound. 

SPARROW  HAWS^  a  small  bird  of  prey  of 
the  falcon  subfamily,  and  genus  tinnuneulut 
(Vieill.),  which  differs  from  faho  (Linn.)  in 
having  longer  tarsi,  covered  in  front  with 
large  transverse  hexagonal  scales.  There  are 
abont  a  dozen  species,  widely  distributed  over 
the  globe ;  their  flight  is  very  graceful,  irregu- 
lar, with  occasional  hoverings ;  they  eat  small 
birds  like  sparrows,  mice  and  moles,  lixards, 
beetles,  and  grasshoppers;  the  nest  is  made 
of  a  few  loose  sticks  on  a  rock  or  in  a  hollow 
tree,  and  the  eggs  are  four  to  six.  The  Amer- 
ican sparrow  hawk  (71  tparcerivi,  Vieill.)  is 
one  of  the  handsomest,  most  active,  and  abun- 
dant birds  in  the  United  States,  and  is  fonnd 
over  the  entire  continent  of  America.  It  is 
11  to  12  in.  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  22 
in. ;  the  crown  is  light  red  snrronnded  by 
blue,  the  latter  color  showing  itself  also  on 
the  wings ;  back  light  rufous,  spotted  with 
black ;  tail  darker,  with  broad  black  band  near 
the  end,  tipped  with  white,  and  lateral  feath- 
ers with  broad  black  bars  on  the  inner  webs ; 
quills  black,  with  white  spots  on  inner  webs ; 
throat  and  upper  neck  on  sides  white,  with 
two  black  bands  on  the  latter ;  three  spots  on 
bind  neck,  and  numerous  ones  on  abdomen 
and  sides,  black ;  white  below,  tinged  with  yel- 
lowish on  breast ;  the  young  birds  have  wider 
bands  of  black,  and  the  females  longitudinal 
black  lines  on  the  croAvn  and  stripes  on  the 


Amorlean  Bpurow  Hmwk  (Tbmmicaliu  Bparrertai). 

tail.  The  eggs  are  dark  cream  or  light  buff, 
more  or  less  spotted  with  brown,  nearly  spher- 
ical, li  by  1^  in. ;  both  sexes  incubate,  two 
broods  being  raised  in  the  south ;  the  pairing 
time  is  from  February  to  June,  according  to 
latitude. — The  European  sparrow  hawk  (71 
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alaudarivt,  Briss.)  has  b«en  desoribed  under 
REaTBBi.  The  aecipUer  nimu  (Pall.)  of  Eu- 
rope is  also  called  sparrow  hawk ;  the  male 
is  dark  blaish  gray  above,  reddish  white  be- 
lonr  with  yellowish  red  transverse  bars;  the 
female  is  grayish  brown  above,  and  grayish 
white  below  barred  with  dark  gray.  The  size 
and  habits  are  about  the  same  in  both. 

SPABTA,  or  Luedann,  in  antiquity,  the  capi- 
tal of  Laeonia  and  the  chief  city  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesas.  It  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  En- 
rotas,  between  the  tribataries  CEnus  and  Tiasa, 
about  20  m.  from  the  sea,  in  a  valley  of  re- 
markable beauty  and  fertility,  bounded  W.  and 
E.  by  the  ranges  of  Taygetns  and  Pamon.  It 
was  about  6  m.  in  circumference,  and  consisted 
of  distinct  quarters  which  were  originally  sepa- 
rate villages.  During  its  most  floorishing  pe- 
riod it  was  nnf  ortified,  being  protected  by  the 
natural  ramparts  of  the  vidley.  Its  quarters 
were  Pitone  in  the  north,  the  fovorite  place  of 
residence,  Oynosura  in  the  southwest,  Limnaa 
in  the  east  along  the  Enrotas,  and  Mesoa  in 
the  southeast,  .^gidaa,  in  the  n(>rthwest,  ad- 
joining Rtane,  is  also  mentioned  by  some  wri- 
ters, but  it  was  probably  the  name  of  a  tribe 
or  family  and  not  of  a  quarter.  One  of  its 
steepest  hills  (the  northern  hill,  according  to 
Leake ;  the  hill  of  the  theatre,  according  to  Cur- 
tins)  was  called  the  acropolis,  on  which  were 
the  temples  of  Athena  Chalcicecns,  the  tute- 
lary goddess  of  the  city,  of  Athena  Ergane,  the 
Muses,  Zeus  Oosmetas,  and  Aphrodite  Areia, 
and  many  statues  in  honor  of  divinities  and 
heroes.  In  the  agora,  near  the  acropolis,  and 
adorned  with  temples  and  stataes,  were  the 
council  house  of  the  senate  and  the  ofSces  of 
the  public  magistrates,  the  Persian  ttoa  built  of 
spoils  taken  in  the  Persian  war,  and  the  place 
c^ed  Chorus  where  Spartan  youths  danced  in 
honor  of  Apollo.  Two  principal  streets,  named 
Aphetals  and  Skias,  extended  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other  from  the  agora,  the  former  to 
the  S.,  the  latter  to  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the 
city.  Upon  the  largest  of  the  Spartan  heights 
was  the  theatre,  a  magnificent  building  of  white 
marble,  the  two  wings  of  which  still  remain, 
480  ft.  apart,  built  of  massive  quadrangular 
blocks,  and  forming  the  most  important  relics 
of  the  ancient  .city.  The  private  houses  of 
Sparta,  and  even  the  palace  of  the  kings, 
were  ^ways  simple  and  unadorned,  but  it  was 
equalled  by  few  other  Greek  cities  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  temples  and  statues.  The  mod- 
em town  of  Sparta,  built  since  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, occupies  one  of  the  hills  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  ancient  site.  Its  streets  are  laid  out 
on  a  large  scale,  and  it  has  a  population  of  about 
8,000.  The  nomarch  and  other  officials  of  La- 
eonia reside  here.  The  villages  of  Magula  and 
Psychiko  are  near  it,  and  8  m.  W.  of  it  is  Mis- 
tra,  which  was  the  chief  place  of  the  district  in 
medisaval  and  Turkish  times. — According  to 
tradition,  the  Iielegee  were  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  Lelex  the  first  king,  in  the 
vale  of  the  middle  Eorotas.    Lacedeemon,  son 


of  Jupiter  and  Taygete,  married  Sparta,  third 
in  descent  from  Lelex,  and  gave  the  name  of 
his  wife  to  the  city  which  he  founded,  and  his 
own  name  to  the  people  and  country.  During 
the  mythical  era  of  the  Acheean  monarchies, 
Menelaus  reigned  at  Sparta,  as  Agamemnon  at 
Mycensa  and  Diomedes  at  Argos.  After  the 
Dorian  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, under  the  Heraclidee,  Sparta  fell  to 
Enrysthenes  and  Procles,  the  twin  sons  of  the 
Heraclid  Aristodemus;  and  from  that  epoctf 
date  the  long  succession  of  two  joint  kings, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  conquerors, 
who  were  called  Spartans,  and  the  native 
Aohffisns  (Periaeei),  who  became  tributary. 
At  first  inferior  to  Argos,  Sparta  became  the 
chief  of  the  Dorian  powers  only  after  the  in- 
stitutions of  Lycnrgus  had  made  it  a  nation 
of  professional  soldiers.  The  introduction  of 
the  Lycurgan  discipline  (not  later,  according 
to  Grote,  than  82S  B.  C.),  the  earliest  de- 
terminable event  in  its  internal  history,  was 
followed  by  aggressions  which  graduaLy  ex- 
'  tended  its  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  There  is  no  certain  personal 
history  of  Lyourgus,  and  his  very  existence 
has  been  doubted  by  cridcs.  (See  A.  Trieber, 
Fortehutiffen  tur  spartanisehen  Verfa»»ung$- 
gaehichte,  Berlin,  1871.)  The  Lycurgan  le- 
gislation has  been  called  the  codification  of 
the  usages  of  the  Doric  race.  It  recognized 
three  classes  of  persons:  1,  the  Spartans,  of 
Dorian  stock,  resident  in  the  city,  alone  eligi- 
ble to  public  offices,  all  warriors,  supported 
from  the  lands  around  the  city  which  belonged 
to  them,  and  being  disfranchised  when  they 
failed  to  pay  their  quota  to  the  public  mess ; 
2,  the  Perioeci  or  Laconians,  freemen  of  the 
neighboring  townships,  with  no  political  power, 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  industry,  paying 
rent  for  their  land,  and  forming  bodies  of 
heavy-armed  soldiers  in  war;  and  8,  the  helots, 
or  ser&,  bound  to  the  soil,  which  they  tilled 
for  the  Spartan  proprietors,  and  sometimes 
employed  both  in  domestic  and  military  ser- 
vice. The  equal  division  of  land  into  9,000 
lots  for  Spartans  and  30,000  lots  for  Perioeci  is 
doubted  by  Grote ;  and  the  number  of  Spartan 
citizens  diminished  from  the  era  of  the  Persian 
war,  when  Herodotus  estimated  them  at  8,000, 
to  the  time  of  Agis  lY.,  when  they  had  dwindled 
to  700,  of  whom  100  alone  possessed  most  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  state.  At  the  head 
of  the  government  were  two  hereditary  kings, 
whose  power  was  gradually  restricted  till  their 
position  was  one  of  nominal  honor  rather  than 
real  authority.  The  legislative  power  was  ex- 
ercised by  two  assemblies,  that  of  the  elders 
and  that  of  the  citizens ;  the  former  was  com- 
posed of  the  two  kings  and  28  members  aged 
at  least  60  years,  who  were  judges  in  capital 
oases,  and  initiated  and  discussed  all  measures 
submitted  to  the  popular  assembly ;  and  the 
latter,  composed  of  all  Spartan  citizens  of  80 
years  of  age  and  of  unblemished  character, 
met  once  a  month,  and  had  the  right  to  ap- 
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prove  or  reject  measures  by  aoolamation,  but 
not  to  amend  them.  The  ephors,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Koman  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
probably  of  later  origin  than  the  age  of  Ly- 
cnrgns,  were  the  representatives  of  this  assem- 
bly, and  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  exerted 
despotic  authority,  having  completely  super- 
seded the  kings  as  directors  of  affairs.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  Lycurgan  legis- 
^tion  related  to  the  discipline  and  education 
of  the  citizens.  The  individual  was  held  to 
exist  exclusively  for  the  state,  to  which  he 
should  devote  all  his  time,  property,  and  ener- 
gies ;  and  every  child,  therefore,  was  under  pub- 
lic inspection  from  his  birth,  and  was  trained 
simply  with  reference  to  warlike  exercises,  since 
mechanical  labor,  husbandry,  and  commerce 
were  despised  and  neglected,  If  weak  or  de- 
formed, he  was  exposed  to  perish ;  otherwise, 
he  was  taken  at  seven  years  of  age  from  his 
mother's  care,  and  educated  in  the  publio  class- 
es, where  he  was  subjected  to  the  severest 
bodily  discipline,  to  habits  of  subordination, 
dexterity,  and  a  terseness  of  speech  which  be- 
came distinguished  as  "  laconic."  At  the  age 
of  30  he  was  allowed  to  engage  in  public  affairs 
and  to  marry,  but  still  continued  under  public 
discipline,  took  his  meals  at  the  public  mess, 
slept  in  the  public  barracks,  and  was  released 
from  military  service  only  in  his  60th  year. 
Both  sexes  were  subjected  to  nearly  the  same 
rigorous  gymnastic  training,  the  aim  being  not 
domestic  enjoyment  or  refinement,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  a  hardy  race  of  citizens.  The  great 
men  that  arose  from  this  discipline  were  dis- 
tinguished exclusively  for  military  genius. — 
Tinder  the  Lycurgan  constitution  Sparta  began 
its  career  of  conquest.  The  first  and  second 
Messenian  wars  (748-728  and  685-668,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  chronology)  doubled  its 
population  and  territory.  Before  600  B.  O. 
it  bad  conquered  from  the  Arcadians  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  and 
after  repeated  contests  compelled  Tegea,  the 
capital  of  Arcadia,  to  acknowledge  its  suprem- 
acy ^bout  660).  The  long  struggle  between 
the  Spartans  and  Argives  terminated  in  fa- 
vor of  the  former  by  decisive  victories  in  647 
and  624.  Sparta  had  now  acquired  the  he- 
gemony of  Greece,  and  Orcesus  when  threat- 
ened by  the  Persians  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  it  as  the  most  powerful  Greek  state.  It 
twice  invaded  Attica,  and  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  the  growing  Athenian  democracy. 
At  the' outbreak  of  the  second  Persian  war,  it 
was  by  unanimous  consent  intrusted  with  the 
chief  conmaand.  The  battles  of  ThermopylsB 
and  Salamis  in  480,  and  of  Plataea  in  479, 
were  fought  respectively  under  the  Spartan 
generals  Leonidas,  Eurybiades,  and  Pansanias. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Laoedeemonians 
were  represented  at  Platsea  by  6,000  citizens, 
6,000  Perioeci,  and  86,000  helots.  The  allies, 
excepting  .^£gina  and  the  Peloponnesian  states, 
were  alienated  by  the  arrogance  of  Papsanias, 
and  therefore  in  476  offered  the  supremacy 


to  Athens.  The  hegemony  thus  passed  from 
Sparta  to  Athens,  and  the  rivalry  of  these 
states  modified  all  the  history  of  Greece  till 
the  Macedonian  era.  A  destructive  earthquake 
occasioned  a  revolt  of  the  helots  and  the  third 
Messenian  war  (464-466).  The  Spartans  dis- 
trusted and  rejected  an  auxiliary  force  sent  by 
the  Athenians  under  Cimon,  which  was  the 
cause  of  hostilities  (467-462),  the  prelude  to 
the  long  Peloponnesian  war  (481-404).  This 
war,  in  which  the  opposed  Doric  and  Ionic 
races  exhausted  their  energies,  terminated  with 
the  conquest  of  Athens  and  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  hegemony  to  Sparta.  One  of  its 
allies  was  Gyrus  the  Younger,  and  in  return 
it  aided  him  in  bis  attempt  to  dethrone  bis 
brother  Artaxerxes.  The  successes  of  Agesi- 
lans  in  Asia  Minor  in  896  had  led  him  to  form 
the  project  of  overthrowing  the  Persian  em- 
pire, when  he  was  recalled  by  a  confederacy 
of  Corinth,  Argos,  Thebes,  and  Athens,  which 
Persian  gold  and  Greek  jealousy  had  prompted 
against  Sparta.  The  victories  of  Corinth  and 
Ooronea  were  counterbalanced  by  the  naval 
defeat  off  Cnidus,  and  the  peace  of  Antidci- 
das  (387),  which  left  it  supreme  in  Greece, 
deprived  it  of  its  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Spartans  exerted  unrivalled  authority,  notwith- 
standing the  alliance  of  Thebes  and  Athens 
against  it  in  879,  until,  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Lenctra  in  871,  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Thebans  under  Epaminondas,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history,  by  inferior  numbers. 
Invasion  followed,  Sparta  narrowly  escaped 
capture,  its  army  was  again  defeated  at  Man- 
tinea  in  862,  and  it  was  stripped  of  the  domin- 
ions which  it  had  acquired  from  the  Messe- 
nians.  Arcadians,  and  Argives ;  and  from  this 
time  it  ceased  to  be  a  leading  state  in  Greece. 
Having  incurred  the  enmity  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  by  supporting  the  Phocians  in  the  sacred 
war,  its  losses  were  confirmed  and  its  power 
still  further  reduced  by  him ;  but  it  refused  to 

i'oin  the  alliance  of  Athens  and  Thebes  against 
dm  before  the  battle  of  Cheeronea,  next  to 
recognize  his  leadership  in  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition against  Persia,  and  subsequently  to 
join  the  Aohtsan  league  against  the  Macedo- 
nian and  Roman  supremacy.  It  prompted 
an  anti-Macedonian  movement,  which  was  de- 
feated by  the  victory  of  Antipater  at  Megalo- 
polis in  881.  The  kings  Agis  IV.  (244r-240) 
and  Cleomenes  III.  (286-220)  attempted  to  re- 
vive the  ancient  virtue  by  restoring  the  insti- 
tutions of  Lycnrgus,  abolishing  the  ephoralty, 
cancelling  all  debts,  redistributing  the  lands, 
and  enlarging  the  number  of  citizens  by  bring- 
ing back  the  exiles  and  bestowing  the  franchise 
on  many  of  the  Perioeci  and  on  others  who 
were  deserving  of  it;  but  the  defeat  of  Sel- 
lasia  (221)  by  the  Achesans  and  the  Macedo- 
nians under  Antigonus  Doson  followed,  and 
Sparta  for  the  first  time  fell  into  the  hands  of 
conquerors.  From  intestine  factions  sprang 
the  usurpations  of  Maobanidas  and  Nabis  (210- 
192),  after  which  it  was  compelled  with  the 
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whole  of  the  Peloponnesns  to  submit  to  the 
AchiBan  league,  until  in  146  it  fell  with  the 
rest  of  Greece  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
(See  Athens,  and  Grebcb.) 

8PABTACII8,  a  Roman  gladiator,  of  Thracian 
birth,  leader  of  a  servile  insurrection  in  73-71 
B.  0.  Originally  a  shepherd,  he  became  a  chief 
of  banditti,  and  was  captured  bj  the  Romans. 
He  was  sold  and  trained  as  a  gladiator,  and  in 
78  persuaded  77  of  his  associates  to  escape 
with  him  from  the  school  of  Lentulus  at 
Oapna.  They  took  refuge  in  the  crater  of  Mt. 
VesuTius,  and  chose  Spartacus  for  their  lead- 
er. 0.  Olandins  Pnlcher  was  sent  against 
them  with  8,000  men,  but  was  defeated,  and 
his  arms  became  the  trophy  of  the  victors. 
Spartacus  now  proclaimed  liberty  to  all  slaves 
that  should  flee  to  him,  and  for  two  years  he 
held  the  supremacy  in  Campania,  Lucania, 
Bruttium,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  At  the 
head  of  70,000  men  he  triumphed  over  two 
consular  armies  in  72,  and  forced  his  Roman 
captives  to  fight  as  gladiators  at  the  funeral 
games  which  he  celebrated.  His  army  in- 
creased to  100,000  men,  the  consuls  were  again 
defeated,  and  he  meditated  an  attack  upon 
Rome  itself.  His  own  desire  was  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  the  slaves  by  taking  them  be- 
yond the  Alps,  but  they,  eager  for  plunder, 
refused  to  leave  Italy.  He  for  a  time  main- 
tained bis  superiority  in  71,  but  in  consequence 
of  repeated  divisions  among  his  troops,  he 
was  twice  defeated  by  Crassus,  and  fled  with 
his  followers.  Through  the  treachery  of  Oili- 
eian  pirates,  who  were  to  carry  him  over  to 
Sicily,  13,000  of  his  men  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  He  at  length  effected  his 
escape,  but  his  followers  refusing  to  go  to  the 
north,  he  faced  the  Romans  again,  defeated 
them,  and  went  to  Brundnsium,  where,  bafiSed 
in  his  attempt  to  seize  the  shipping,  he  per- 
ished in  battle  with  Crassus  near  the  head  of 
the  river  Silarus.  Pompey  completed  the  work 
of  extinguishing  the  insurrection.  Of  the  reb- 
els 60,000  fell  in  combat,  and  6,000  prisoners 
were  crucified  in  the  Appian  way.  Roman 
writers  naturally  paint  the  character  of  Spar- 
tacus in  the  blackest  colors,  but  critical  inves- 
tigations have  led  modem  historians  generally 
to  speak  in  his  praise. 

SMBTAimilll,  a  N.  W.  county  of  South  Car- 
olina, bordering  on  North  Carolina,  and  wa- 
tered by  affluents  of  Broad  river ;  area,  about 
90O  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1870,  25,784,  of  whom  8,408 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  mostly  hilly; 
the  soil  is  productive.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Spartanburg  and  Union  and  the  Atlanta  and 
Richmond  Air-line  railroads.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  78,783  bushels  of  wheat, 
626,698  of  Indian  com,  86,106  of  oats,  80,247 
of  sweet  potatoes,  2,851  bales  of  cotton,  15,- 
3«  lbs.  of  wool,  and  170,961  of  butter.  There 
were  2,466  horses,  1,794  mules  and  asses, 
6,461  milch  cows,  6,740  other  cattle,  11,880 
sheep,  and  19,701  swine;  4  manufactories  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  6  of  cotton,  18  flour 


mills,  8  tanneries,  and  8  currying  establish- 
ments.   Capital,  Spartanburg  Court  House. 

gPlVLDDie,  L«tL  an  American  missionary, 
bom  in  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  Aug.  22,  1791,  died  in 
Ceylon,  Jane  18, 1878.  He  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth college  in  1816,  and  at  Andover  the- 
ological seminary  in  1818,  was  ordained  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  and  reached  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  early 
in  1820.  In  addition  to  the  usual  missionary 
labor,  much  of  the  time  he  superintended  the 
female  boarding  school  at  OodooviUe,  and  per- 
formed a  large  amount  of  literary  labor,  su- 
perintending the  press,  preparing  tracts  and 
hymns  in  the  Tamil  language,  and  translating 
or  writing  books,  among  which  are  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  "Scripture  History,"  a  "Tamil  Dic- 
tionary," "  Notes  on  the  Bible,"  and  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  Tamil.  He  re- 
visited the  United  States  in  1844. 

SPEAKS^  a  term  applied  to  the  presiding 
otScer  of  each  house  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  of  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  congress,  and  generally 
of  the  lower  houses  of  the  state  legislatures. 
The  house  of  commons  elects  its  own  speaker, 
who  must  be  approved  by  the  crown,  and 
who  can  only  speak  or  vote  in  committee,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  when 
he  gives  the  casting  vote.  He  holds  ofiSce 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament.  The 
office  existed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  when  Peter  de  Montford  communicated 
the  answer  of  parliament  to  Pope  Alexander 
IV.,  but  the  name  was  not  used  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI.  The  speaker  of  tbe  house  of 
lords  is  the  lord  chancellor  for  the  time  being, 
appointed  by  the  crown.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  elects  its  own 
speaker  at  the  first  session  of  each  congress, 
who  holds  office  until  the  meeting  of  the  next 
congress ;  and  in  the  state  legislatures  an  anal- 
ogous practice  prevails. 

HfEUtS,  in  its  most  general  acceptation,  a 
kind  or  sort  of  something,  which  something  is 
the  genut  to  which  the  species  belongs.  Thus, 
a  black  stone  is  a  species  of  the  genus  stone ; 
a  gray  horse  is  a  species  of  the  genus  horse ;  a 
scalene  triangle  is  a  species  of  the  genus  trian- 
gle ;  and,  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  every 
adjective  denotes  a  species  of  the  genus  indi- 
cated by  the  substantive  to  which  it  is  applied. 
In  the  technology  of  the  physical  sciences  the 
term  "  species  "  has  a  more  restricted  significa- 
tion. It  is  used  to  denote  a  group  of  individ- 
uals which  corresponds  with  an  early  stage  of 
that  process  of  abstraction  by  which  the  qual- 
ities of  individual  objects  are  arranged  in  the 
subordinated  categories  of  classification.  The 
individual  object  alone  exists  in  nature ;  but, 
when  individual  objects  are  compared,  it  is 
found  that  many  agree  in  all  those  characters 
which,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  the  classi- 
fier, are  regarded  as  important,  while  they  dif- 
fer only  in  those  which  are  unimportant ;  and 
those  which  thus  agree  constitute  a  species,  the 
definition  of  which  is  a  statement  of  the  corn- 
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mon  characters  of  the  individuala  which  com- 
pose the  species.  Again,  when  the  species 
thus  established  are  compared,  certain  of  them 
are  found  to  agree  with  one  another,  and  to 
differ  from  all  the  rest  in  some  one  or  more 
peculiarities.  They  thus  form  a  group,  which 
in  one  sense  is  merely  a  species  of  higher  or- 
der, while  technically  it  is  termed  a  "  genus." 
And,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  process, 
genera  are  grouped  into  families,  families  into 
orders,  and  so  on.  Each  of  the  groups  thus 
named  is  in  the  logical  sense  a  genus,  of  which 
the  next  lower  groups  constitute  the  species. 
The  characters  on  which  species  are  based  ne- 
cessarily depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  bodies 
classified.  Thus,  mineral  species  are  founded 
upon  purely  morphological  characters ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  defined  by  peculiarities  either 
of  form,  color,  and  the  like,  or  of  structure ; 
which  last  term  may  be  u^ed  to  include  both 
the  physical  and  the  chemical  characteristics  of 
a  mineral.  The  distinction)  between  a  species 
and  a  variety  is  wholly  arbitrary,  except  so  far 
as  it  is  commonly  agreed  that  individuals  which 
differ  from  others  only  as  terras  of  a  gradual 
series  of  modifications  belong  to  the  same  spe- 
cies, and  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  varie- 
ties of  that  species.  It  is  conceivable  that  ani- 
mals and  plants  should  have  been  known  to  us 
only  by  their  remains  preserved  in  museums 
or  in  the  fossil  state.  If  this  had  been  the 
case,  biological  like  mineralogical  species  could 
have  been  defined  only  by  morphological  char- 
acters ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  peculiarities  of 
their  ontward  form  and  inward  structure ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  state  of  onr 
knowledge  in  respect  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  existing  fauna  and  flora  of  the  world,  and 
of  all  extinct  animals  and  plants.  A  botanist 
or  a  conchologist,  who  sets  to  work  to  arrange 
a  newly  received  collection,  sorts  out  his  plants 
or  his  shells  according  to  their  likenesses  and 
unlikenesses  of  form  and  structure,  until  he 
has  arranged  them  into  groups  at  individuals 
which  agree  in  certain  constant  characters,  and 
differ  only  by  insignificant  features,  or  by  such 
peculiarities  as  vary  in  different  individuals  in 
such  a  manner  that  an  insensible  gradation 
can  be  traced  between  those  forms  which  have 
the  peculiarity  strongly  marked  and  those  in 
which  it  is  absent.  Thus  far  the  considera- 
tions which  guide  the  biologist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  species  differ  in  no  respect  from 
those  which  influence  the  mineralogist.  But  al- 
thoogh  naturalists  have  no  more  direct  knowl- 
edge of  any  but  the  morphological  characters 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  species  of  animals 
and  plants  than  they  would  have  of  so  many 
mineral  specimens,  they  are  familiar  with  many 
animals  and  plants  in  the  living  state,  when  they 
exhibit  phenomena  to  which  the  mineral  world 
presents  no  parallel;  and  the  study  of  these 
phenomena  of  active  life  has  complicated  the 
conception  of  species  in  biology,  by  adding 
physiological  to  morphological  considerations. 
The  fact  that  living  beings  originate  by  gener- 


ation from  other  living  beings  is  one  of  the 
circumstances  in  their  history  which  most  com- 
pletely differentiate  them  from  minerals ;  and 
ideas  derived  from  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  generation  enter  in  various  ways  into  the 
conception  of  biological  species.  For  example, 
it  is  a  generally  assumed  axiom  in  biology  that 
whatever  proceeds  from  a  living  being  by  way 
of  generation  is  of  the  same  species  as  that 
from  which  it  proceeds,  whether  the  morpho- 
logical differences  between  parent  and  offspring 
be  great  or  small.  The  two  sexes  are  often 
extraordinarily  different,  and  in  cases  of  the 
so-called  "  alternation  of  generations  "  the  suc- 
cessive zoOids  may  differ  very  widely ;  but,  in- 
asmuch as  the  differing  forms  in  these  cases 
proceed  from  one  parentage,  no  one  doubts 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  species.  The 
breeds  of  domesticated  animals  and  plants  often 
differ  morphologically  as  widely  as  admitted 
species  do;  but,  apart  from  other  considera- 
tions, historical  evidence  that  they  have  the 
same  parentage  suffices  to  cause  them  to  be 
regarded  as  of  one  species.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  that  the  converse  of  the  axiom  which  has 
just  been  referred  to  would  now  be  admitted, 
and  that  hving  beings  which  arise  from  totally 
distinct  parents  must  be  held  to  be  of  different 
species,  even  though  morphologically  identical. 
The  well-nigh  exploded  hypothesis  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  centres  of  origin  for  species  of  wide 
distribution,  indeed,  implies  the  belief  that 
groups  of  individuals  which  have  proceeded 
from  distinctly  created  parents  mav  neverthe- 
less be  of  the  same  species ;  while  the  supports 
era  of  the  no  less  nearly  extinct  hypothesis  of 
the  independent  creation  of  the  faunas  and 
floras  of  successive  formations  used  to  affirm 
that,  although  indistinguishable,  two  animals 
or  plants  from  separate  formations  must  be  of 
distinct  species,  because  they  have  been  created 
separately.  However,  these  subtleties  have 
ceased  to  have  any  practical  importance.  In 
the  next  place,  it  is  observed  that,  while  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  morphological  species  breed 
freely  with  one  another  and  give  rise  to  per- 
fectly fertile  offspring,  the  unions  of  individ- 
uals of  different  morphological  species  are,  as 
a  rule,  either  infertile  or  imperfectly  fertile. 
Thus  fertility,  like  parentage,  has  become  a 
physiological  character  of  species;  and  thongh 
in  the  case  of  some  domesticated  animals,  as 
pigeons,  the  extreme  forms  are  more  different 
from  one  another  than  are  many  morphologi- 
cal species,  yet,  apart  from  the  historical  evi- 
dence of  their  parentage,  they  are  held  to  be 
members  of  the  same  species  because  they  are 
all  perfectly  fertile  one  with  another,  and  their 
offspring  are  also  perfectly  fertile.  Thirdly, 
it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  and  taking  the  whole  cycle  of  forms 
through  which  a  living  being  runs  into  ac- 
count, offspring  and  parent  are  so  similar  that 
they  belong  to  one  and  the  same  morphological 
species;  and  it  is  further  in  evidence  that  many 
species  have  endured  for  extremely  long  periods 
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withont  any  notable  difference  being  discern- 
ible between  ancestor  and  descendant.  More- 
over, in  some  oases,  varieties  are  found  to  re- 
vert to  the  characters  of  the  species  from  which 
tliejlukve  proceeded.  The  oonolasion  has  been 
drawn  that  species  are  physiologically  fixed; 
that  is  to  say,  that,  however  long  the  process 
of  generation  may  be  continued,  the  individuals 
either  retain  the  identical  morphological  pecu- 
liarities of  the  oldest  ancestor,  or,  if  they  vary, 
the  varieties  remain  fertile  with  one  another. 
Assaming  that  species  have  the  physiological 
fixity  thus  indicated,  certain  conclusions  re- 
specting the  origin  of  species  are  inevitable. 
It  is  clear  that  no  existing  species  can  have 
arisen  by  the  intercrossing  of  pre&xisting  spe- 
cies, or  by  the  variation  of  preexisting  species ; 
but  that  every  species  must  either  have  existed 
from  all  etemilT',  or  have  come  into  existence 
suddenly  in  its  present  form,  which  is  the  ob- 
jective fact  denoted  by  what  is  termed  "  crea- 
tion."— At  the  dawn  of  modem  biology,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  no  scientific  evidence  respecting  the 
real  history  of  life  on  the  globe  was  extant, 
and,  for  any  proof  that  existed  to  the  contrary, 
species  might  have  been  of  eternal  duration. 
But  philosophical  speculation  combined  with 
theological  dogma  not  only  to  favor  the  con- 
trary opinion,  but  to  lead  the  most  philosophic 
natoralist  of  his  day  to  embody  the  hypothesis 
of  creation  in  a  definition  of  species.  ToHdem 
numeramus  gpeeies  quot  in  pritieipio  forma 
tunt  areata  ("  We  reckon  as  many  species  as 
there  were  forms  created  in  the  begiiming "), 
is  the  well  known  formula  of  lanneans.  In 
practice,  Linntaus  regarded  species  from  a  pure- 
ly morphological  point  of  view ;  in  theory,  he 
assumed  the  ancestral  creation  and  the  limited 
variability  of  species,  though  he  was  disposed  to 
allow  more  freedom  in  this  direction  than 
most  of  his  successors.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  seems  to  have  attached  comparatively  little 
weight  to  the  assnmed  sterility  of  hybrids,  and 
to  have  held  a  sort  of  modified  doctrine  of 
evolution,  supposing  that  existing  species  may 
have  been  produced  by  the  interbreeding  of 
comparatively  few  primordial  forms.  It  is 
mainly  to  the  influence  of  Ouvier's  authority 
that  we  owe  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
views  respecting  the  physiological  characters 
of  species  which  till  within  the  last  few  years 
have  been  almost  universally  prevalent.  In 
the  introduction  to  the  Rigne  animal  (1817), 
Cuvier  writes:  "There  is  no  proof  that  all 
the  dififerences  which  now  distinguish  organ- 
ized beings  are  such  as  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  circumstances.  All  that  has  been 
advanced  npon  this  subject  is  hypothetical; 
experience  seems  to  show,  on  the  contrary, 
tiiat  in  the  actual  state  of  things  varieties  are 
confined  within  rather  narrow  limits,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  retrace  antiquity,  we  perceive 
that  these  limits  were  the  same  as  at  pres- 
ent. We  are  thus  obliged  to  admit  of  cer- 
tain forms  which  since  the  origin  of  things 
have  been  perpetuated,  without  exceeding  these 


limits ;  and  all  the  beings  appertaining  to  one 
of  these  forms  constitute  what  is  termed  a 
*peeie$.  Varieties  are  accidental  subdivisions 
of  species.  Generation  being  the  only  means 
of  ascertaining  the  limits  to  which  varieties 
may  extend,  species  should  be  defined,  the  re- 
union of  individuals  descended  from  one  an- 
other, or  from  common  parents,  or  from  such 
as  resemble  them  as  closely  as  they  resemble 
each  other;  but,  although  this  definition  is 
rigorous,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  application  to 
particular  individuals  may  be  very  different 
when  the  necessary  experiments  have  been 
made."  It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that 
in  practice  Ouvier  founded  bis  species  upon 
purely  and  exclusively  morphological  charac- 
ters, just  as  his  predecessors  and  successors 
have  done.  The  combination  of  Guvier's  views 
on  the  fixity  of  species  with  the  discovery  of 
the  succession  of  life  on  the  globe,  which  was 
so  largely  the  result  of  his  labors,  led  his  fol- 
lowers into  curious  difficulties.  Developing 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Ditooun  rur  Ut 
rStolutiont  de  la  gurfaee  du  globe,  naturalists 
were  necessarily  led  to  conclude,  not  only  that 
existing  species  are  the  result  of  creation,  but 
that  the  creative  act  which  brought  them  into 
being  was  only  the  last  repetition  of  a  series 
of  such  acts,  by  which  the  often  depopula- 
ted world  has  been  as  frequentiy  repeopled. 
Lamarck,  Ouvier's  contemporary  and  country- 
man, must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  founder  of 
th«  reaction  against  the  doctrines  which  Ouvier 
advocated ;  a  reaction  which,  overpowered 
and  disregarded  for  many  years,  has  acquired 
such  force  since  and  through  the  publication 
of  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species,"  that  it  has 
already  almost  swept  opposition  away.  La- 
marck's vast  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
invertebrate  zoology  rendered  him  familiar 
with  the  great  variability  of  many  species,  and 
led  him  to  see  that  variation  is  in  some  way 
related  to  change  of  conditions.  The  frequent 
occurrence  of  transitional  forms  between  ap- 
parentiy  distinct  species,  when  large  suites  of 
specimens  (especitdly  when  they  are  obtained 
from  different  parts  of  a  wide  geographical 
area)  are  examined,  tended  to  bring  into  strong 
light  the  tenuity  of  the  distinction  between 
species  and  varieties.  The  facts  of  embry- 
ology, the  occurrence  of  rudimentary  organs, 
and  the  fundamental  unity  of  structure  which 
obtains  in  vast  groups,  such  as  the  vertebrata 
and  arthropoda,  further  tended  to  suggest  the 
existence  of  a  genetic  connection  between  the 
members  of  these  groups;  so  that  Lamarck 
was  induced  to  renounce  the  doctrine  of  the 
fixity  of  species,  and  to  define  a  species  as  "  a 
collection  of  individuals  which  resemble  each 
other  and  produce  their  like  by  generation,  so 
long  as  the  surrounding  conditions  do  not 
alter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  their  habits, 
characters,  and  forms  to  vary."  According  to 
this  definition,  the  distinction  between  species 
and  variety  once  more  becomes  conventional. 
A  Variety  is,  in  fact,  a  nascent  species;  and 
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the  notion  of  the  creation  of  species  vanish- 
es, inasmach  as  every  species  is  the  result  of 
the  modification  of  a  predecessor.  Lamarck's 
views  of  the  nature  of  geological  change  were 
in  harmonj  with  his  biological  speculations, 
and  wholesale  catastrophic  revolutions  were 
as  completely  excluded  from  the  one  as  from 
tiie  other.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  2>m- 
eour*  tur  let  rSvolutiont  of  Ouvier  and  the 
Prineipei  of  Lamarck  without  being  struck 
with  the  superiority  of  the  former  in  sobriety 
of  thought,  precision  of  statement,  and  cool- 
ness of  judgment.  But  it  is  no  less  impossi- 
ble to  consider  the  present  state  of  biological 
science  without  being  impressed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  the  conception  of  La- 
marck which  has  triumphed,  and  that  of  Ou- 
vier which  has  been  vanquished.  Catastrophic 
geology  has  vanished,  and  is  everywhere  re- 
placed by  the  conception  of  slow  and  gradual 
change.  With  it  has  disappeared  the  once 
prevuent  notion  that  the  whole  living  popu- 
lation of  the  earth  has  been  swept  away  and 
replaced  in  successive  epochs.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  now  certain  that  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  that  population  have  been 
effected  by  the  slow  and  gradual  substitution 
of  species  for  species.  Moreover,  it  is  well 
established  that,  in  some  oases,  the  succession 
of  forms  in  time  is  just  such  as  that  which 
should  have  occurred  if  the  hypothesis  of  evo- 
lution is  well  founded.  The  rapid  advance  of 
comparative  anatomy  has  diminished  or  re- 
moved the  wide  intervals  which  formerly  ap- 
peared to  separate  the  different  divisions  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  from  one 
another.  Even  the  hiatus  between  the  verte- 
brata  and  the  invertebrata  is  bridged  over  by 
recent  discovery.  The  establishment  of  the 
cell  theory,  however  much  the  views  originally 
propounded  by  Schwann  have  been  modified, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
similarity  in  minute  structure  not  only  between- 
all  animals,  but  between  them  and  plants; 
while  the  discoveries  of  embryologists  have 

£  roved  that  even  the  most  complex  forms  of 
ving  beings  do,  in  the  course  of  their  de- 
velopment, run  through  a  series  of  changes 
of  the  same  order  as  those  which  are  postu- 
lated by  the  evolution  theory  for  life  in  time. 
Again,  the  facts  of  geographical  distribution, 
as  now  known,  are  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  hypothesis  that  existing  animals  and 
plants  have  migrated  from  a  common  centre, 
and,  by  demonstrating  the  similarity  of  the 
existing  fauna  and  flora  of  any  locality  to 
those  which  inhabited  the  same  area  in  the 
immediately  precedent  epoch,  have  furnished 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  modifiability 
of  species.  Thus,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  facts  of  biology  known  at  the  present 
day  are  all  consistent  with  and  in  favor  of  the 
view  of  species  entertained  by  Lamarck,  while 
they  are  unfavorable  to,  if  not  incompatible 
with,  that  advocated  by  Cuvier;  and  that, 
even  if  no  suggestion  had  been  offered,' or 


could  be  offered,  as  to  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  species,  the 
hypothesis  that  they  have  arisen  by  such  a 
process  of  evolution  would  be  the  only  one 
which  would  have  any  scientific  foundation. — 
The  great  service  which  has  been  rendered  to 
science  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  the  "Origin  of 
Species,"  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  mar- 
shalled the  ascertained  facts  of  biology  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  this  conclusion  irresis- 
tible ;  and  secondly,  that  he  has  proved  the 
following  proposition :  Given  the  existence  of 
living  matter  endowed  with  variability,  the 
interaction  of  variation  with  the  conditions 
of  existence  must  tend  to  give  rise  to  a  dif- 
ferentiation of  that  living  matter  into  forms 
having  such  morphological  relations  as  are 
exhibited  by  the  varieties  and  species  which 
actually  exist  in  nature.  What  is  needed  for 
the  completion  of  the  theory  of  the  origin  of 
species  is,  first,  definite  proof  that  selective 
breeding  is  competent  to  convert  permanent 
races  into  physiologically  distinct  species ;  and 
secondly,  tne  elucidation  of  the  nature  of  va- 
riability. It  is  conceivable  that  both  the  ten- 
dency to  vary  and  the  directions  in  which  that 
tendency  takes  effect  are  determined  by  the 
molecular  constitution  of  a  living  body;  in 
which  case,  the  operation  of  changes  of  ex- 
ternal conditions  will  be  indirect,  and,  so  to 
speak,  permissive.  It  is  conceivable,  on  tho 
other  hand,  that  the  tendency  to  vary  is  both 
originated  and  directed  by  the  influence  of 
external  conditions;  or  that  both  variation 
and  the  direction  which  variation  takes  are 
partly  determined  by  intrinsic  and  partiy  by 
extrinsic  conditions.  In  this  case,  surrounding 
circumstances  must  be  regarded  as,  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent,  the  true  causes  of  variation. 

SPECIFIC  CRAVITT.    See  GnAvrrr,  Specific. 

SPECriOJGS,  contrivances  worn  to  assist  sight 
or  to  protect  the  eyes  from  injury.  1.  iSpee- 
taele*  to  eutist  Sight.  These  may  operate  in 
two  general  ways :  first,  by  correction  of  some 
optical  defects  to  which  the  eyes  are  liable: 
and  secondly,  by  compensation  for  functional 
insufiBciency  on  the  part  of  certain  muscles 
concerned  in  the  exercise  of  sight.  The  eye 
is  a  6amera,  where  a  system  of  lenses  throws 
an  image  upon  a  screen,  represented  by  the 
retina.  For  perfect  sharpness  of  this  image, 
the  carves  of  the  lenses  must  be  symmetrica], 
and  the  refractive  power  of  the  system  exact- 
ly adjusted  to  the  distance  of  the  retina.  In 
the  normal  or  "emmetropic"  eye  these  con- 
ditions obtain,  the  adjustment  being  such  that 
when  the  eye  is  at  rest  the  rays  from  distant 
objects  come  to  an  exact  focus  upon  the  ret- 
ina. But  every  possible  deviation  from  these 
conditions  is  found.  First,  there  may  be  a 
disproportion  between  the  refractive  power 
of  the  eye  and  the  distance  of  the  retina.  If 
the  refractive  power  is  proportionately  too 
great,  the  rays  from  distant  objects  will  come 
to  a  focus  a  certain  distance  in  front  of  the 
retina.    This  constitutes  the  condition  called 
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mpopia  or  near-sightedness,  and  may  arise 
either  from  excessive  convexity  of  the  lens 
sjstem  of  the  eye,  or  from  an  nndae  depth  of 
the  organ  from  before  backward.  The  latter 
origin  ia  by  far  the  more  common,  and  is  gen- 
eraUy  the  result  of  a  diaeaae  of  the  tanics  of 
the  eye  at  their  back  part,  whereby  being 
weakened,  they  bnlge  ont  backward.  How- 
ever produced,  the  correction  of  myopia  is  the 
same.  The  difficulty  being  that  the  refractive 
power  of  the  eye  is  too  great  for  the  distance 
of  the  retina,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  weaken 
the  former,  and  this  is  done  by  wearing  a  con- 
cave glass.  (SeeOpnos.)  But  there  are  many 
physiological  reasons  why  full  correction  of 
the  defect  is  often  improper  or  useless,  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  In  any  but  very 
moderate  degrees  of  myopia  glasses  should  be 
worn  only  under  competent  advice;  and  in 
any  case  great  injury  may  be  produced  by  the 
use  of  too  strong  glasses.  The  opposite  con- 
dition to  myopia  is  also  very  common,  that  is, 
where  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye  lenses  is 
disproportionately  weak,  so  that  the  rays  from 
distant  objects  come  to  a  focns  behind  the  ret- 
ina, in  which  case  vision  of  objects  both  far 
and  near  is  indistinct.  This  constitutes  the 
condition  known  as  kypermetropia,  and,  as  in 
myopia,  the  deviation  from  the  normal  condi- 
tion may  be  either  in  the  refractive  power  or 
in  the  depth  of  the  eye.  Thus  a  tolerably  com- 
mon congenital  malformation  is  an  undue  shal- 
lowness of  the  eyeball.  Such  an  eye  is  neces- 
sarily hypermetropic.  A  normal  eye  may  also 
become  hypermetropic  in  old  age,  and  in  all 
cases  where  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  is 
wanting,  as  after  removal  for  cataract  (see  Oat- 
ABACT,  and  Eyb),  a  high  degree  of  hypermetro- 
pia  necessarily  results.  Ijbe  fault  being  that 
the  refractive  power  of  the  eye  is  dispropor- 
tionately weak  to  suit  the  distance  off  of  the 
retina,  the  necessary  additional  power  can  be 
supplied  by  a  convex  glass  worn  before  the 
eye.  Bat  in  the  case  of  the  more  common  con- 
genital hypermetropia  from  deficient  depth  of 
the  oyebidl,  so  tnany  other  considerations  than 
the  mere  optical  one  aSect  the  matter  of  cor- 
recting the  defect  by  glasses,  that  perfect  neu- 
tralization is  often  unadvisable  or  unnecessary. 
For  the  eye  has  itself  the  power  of  increasing 
the  refraction  of  its  lens  within  a  certain  range, 
to  provide  for  the  focalizing  upon  near  objects. 
(Seia  Vision,  section  on  accommodation  of  the 
eye.)  Hence  the  organ  can  itself  compen- 
sate for  a  certain  amount  of  hypermetropia, 
and  may  thus  be  able  to  do  without  glasses,  or 
with  weaker  ones  than  those  required  to  neu- 
tralize the  defect  completely.  The  third  opti- 
cal error  remediable  by  glasses  is  a  certain 
want  of  symmetry  in  the  curve  of  the  cornea, 
where  there  are  two  opposite  meridians  of 
unequal  curvature.  This  condition  is  called 
asti^atism,  and  is  generally  a  congenital  mal- 
formation. The  consequence  of  it  is  that  the 
retinal  image,  whether  of  far  or  near  objects, 
ia  never  sharp.     For  the  correction  of  tiiis 


defect  a  glass  is  worn  having  a  cylindrical  curve 
equal  to  the  difference  in  curvature  between 
the  two  dissimilar  meridians,  the  axis  of  the 
cylindrical  surface  being  carefully  adjusted  so 
as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
meridian  to  be  corrected.  The  nature  of  the 
carve,  i.  «.,  whether  convex  or  concave,  will 
depend  on  whether  the  refractive  power  of  the 
meridian  to  be  corrected  requires  to  be  strength- 
ened or  lessened.  As  it  is  obvious  that  this 
irregularity  of  corneal  curvature  may  coexist 
with  a  general  myopia  or  hypermetropia,  com- 
pound glasses  are  often  required,  having  on 
one  face  a  cylindrical  curve  to  neutralize  the 
astigmatism,  and  on  the  other  the  proper 
spherical  curve  required  for  the  other  defect. — 
The  second  general  way  in  which  glasses  operate 
to  assist  sight  is,  as  already  said,  by  compensa- 
ting for  failure  of  certain  muscles  concerned 
in  the  use  of  the  eyes  to  fulfil  their  function. 
The  most  common  of  these  troubles  is  want 
of  power  to  focalize  the  eye  upon  near  objects. 
This  faculty  resides  in  a  little  muscle  within 
the  eye,  by  the  action  of  which  the  convexity, 
and  tiius  the  refractive  power,  of  the  crystd- 
line  lens  is  temporarily  increased.  But  the 
substance  of  the  crystalline  lens  steadily  grows 
harder,  and  thos  less  and  less  compressible, 
so  that  the  same  amount  of  mnscular  action, 
comes  to  produce  less  and  less  effect.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  daring  adult  life  the  focalizing 
power  upon  near  objects  steadily  diminishes, 
and  hence  the  nearest  point  of  (Ustinct  vision 
gets  further  and  further  from  the  eye,  until  at 
about  the  age  of  47  it  has  receded  beyond  the 
distance  for  convenient  use  of  the  hands. 
Reading,  writing,  sewing,  or  any  manual  work 
requiring  sharp  vision  of  small  objects  at  the 
customary  distance,  then  become  impossible 
without  artificial  compensation  for  the  failure 
of  focalizing  power.  This  condition,  which  is 
natural  to  all  eyes,  is  called  pretbyopia  or  old- 
sightedness,  and  the  compensation  is  very  sim- 
ple. The  difficulty  being  an  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  eye  itself  to  increase  temporarily 
Its  refractive  power,  the  needed  addition  is 
artificially  supplied  by  a  convex  glass,  which  is 
worn  of  course  only  when  near  objects  are  to 
be  viewed.  As  the  focalizing  power  keeps  on 
diminishing  until  in  old  age  it  is  wholly  lost, 
the  strength  of  the  glasses  must  be  steadily  in- 
creased. As  soon  as  presbyopia  begins  to  show 
itself,  the  proper  weak  glass  should  be  prompt- 
ly assumed,  as  only  injury  to  the  eyes,  or  at 
least  useless  inconvenience,  can  result  from  a 
fmitiess  struggle  to  do  without  this  aid.  In  all 
cases  the  weakest  glass  with  which  ordinary 
type  can  be  clearly  and  comfortably  seen  at 
the  usual  distance  is  the  proper  one  to  wear. 
With  normal  eyes,  individuals  of  the  same  age 
take  very  nearly  the  same  strength  of  glass; 
but,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  myopes  the  glass 
will  be  weaker  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
the  optical  defect,  while  in  hypermetropes  it 
will  be  correspondingly  stronger.  This  same 
inability  to  focalize  upon  near  objects  may  also 
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occur  at  any  age  from  inherent  weakness  or 
paralyBis  through  disease  of  the  muscle  con- 
cerned, and  in  such  case,  as  in  true  presbjopia, 
s  convex  glass  will  be  needed  for  near  work. 
It  was  probably  to  compensate  for  presbyopia 
by  convex  glasses  that  spectacles  were  first 
invented.  Roger  Bacon  first  pointed  out  the 
benefit  to  old  men  and  "to  those  that  have 
weak  eyes  "  of  viewing  letters  through  a  plano- 
convex lens.  Alessandro  di  Spina,  a  monk  of 
Pisa  who  died  in  1318,  is  generally  accredited 
with  having  made  public  the  use  of  spectacles, 
which  were  apparently  invented  some  time  be- 
tween 1280  and  1811. — Another  form  of  mus- 
cular insufiBciency  that  can  be  compensated  by 
optical  means  is  where  some  of  the  muscles 
moving  the  eyeball  in  its  socket  are  unduly 
weak.  In  sudi  case  the  holding  of  the  two 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  same  point  is  attended  by 
a  feeling  of  straining  or  actual  pain,  and  upon 
prolonged  effort  the  overtaxed  muscle  may 
suddenly  relax,  producing  immediately  a  tem- 
porary confusion  of  sight.  Here,  if  the  insuf- 
ficiency be  but  slight,  the  wearing  of  a  weak 
plain  prism,  properly  adjusted,  compensates  for 
the  defect ;  for  even  whue  the  eyes  are  allowed 
to  keep  the  faulty  relative  position  enforced  by 
the  muscular  weakness,  the  rays  coming  from 
4he  object  desired  to  be  seen  can,  by  means  of 
refraction  through  a  prism,  be  made  to  enter 
both  eyes  in  the  same  direction,  the  only  con- 
dition necessary  for  binocular  single  vision. 
But  this  mode  of  compensation  will  only  do  in 
slight  degrees  of  muscular  insufSoiency ;  in  the 
higher  grades  a  radical  cure  by  a  surgical  oper- 
ation is  necessary.  The  strength  and  position 
of  the  prisms  will  of  course  be  determined  by 
the  degree  and  seat  of  the  muscular  weakness ; 
and  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  affection  in 
question  is  associated  with  myopia,  hyperme- 
tropia,  or  astigmatism,  a  compound  glass  may 
be  needed,  where  one  or  both  faces  of  the 
prism  bear  the  necessary  curves  to  correct  the 
optical  defect. — The  designation  of  the  strength 
of  glasses  is  nowadays  by  the  fraction  ex- 
pressing the  refractive  power  of  the  lens  in 
terms  of  inches,  the  words  "positive"  and 
"  negative  "  or  the  signs  +  and  —  indicating 
respectively  a  convex  or  a  concave  glass ;  thus 
"  —  -Aj"  means  a  concave  lens  of  10  in.  focal 
length.  Glasses  are  commonly  ground  with  on 
equal  curve  on  both  faces,  but  a  meniscus  for  a 
positive  and  a  concavo-convex  for  a  negative 
fens  may  also  be  used  (see  Optics),  in  which 
case  the  spectacles  are  called  periscopio.  The 
advantage  of  this  form  is,  that  there  is  less  dis- 
tortion of  objects  seen  through  the  edges  of 
the  lens;  but  the  disadvantages  are,  that  the 
glasses  are  heavier  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
style,  and  give  more  reflection  from  their  back 
surface.  The  material  for  spectacles  is  com- 
monly glass,  but  a  variety  of  rock  crystal  called 
"Brazman  pebble"  is  also  used.  The  latter 
substance  is  less  apt  to  scratch  or  to  become 
dimmed  by  deposit  of  moisture  on  being  brought 
from  a  cold  to  a  warm  temperature,  bat  it  is 


heavier  and  far  more  expensive  than  glass. 
The  claims  for  its  "  preserving  the  sight "  are 
fanciful,  and  many  of  the  Bpeotades  sold  as 
pebbles  are  not  such  at  all.  It  is  always  im- 
portant that  the  lenses  should  be  of  first  class, 
the  substance  without  flaw,  and  the  grinding 
accurate.  A  convenient  test  is  to  hold  the 
glass  some  distance  from  the  eye,  and  then, 
moving  it  from  side  to  side  and  to  and  fro, 
note  if  there  be  any  apparent  flickering  or  dis- 
tortion of  objects  seen  uirough  it.  If  there  be, 
the  glass  is  worthless.  In  style  of  frames,  as 
is  well  known,  there  is  great  variety.  In  gen- 
eral the  word  "spectacles"  is  now  used  to 
designate  a  frame  held  in  place  by  bows  reach- 
ing behind  the  ears,  and  "  eye  glasses  "  one  held 
in  the  hand  or  made  to  clasp  the  nose.  The 
spectacle  frame  is  the  best  where  the  glass 
has  to  be  continuously  worn,  as  in  myopia,  as 
the  lenses  can  be  more  accurately  centred  and 
made  to  set  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight. 
For  temporary  use,  as  for  reading  glasses  in 
presbyopia,  good  eye  glasses,  selected  so  as  to 
be  well  centred  to  suit  the  distance  of  the  eyes 
apart,  are  convenient  and  unobjectionable. 
The  material  for  the  frames  is  various ;  silver 
was  formerly  in  general  use,  but  has  been  su- 
perseded by  steel  and  gold.  Tortoise  shell  is 
light,  but  easily  broken ;  it  is  only  used  in  eye- 
glass frames.  The  frame,  whether  spectacle 
or  eye  glass,  should  be  selected  to  suit  the  in- 
dividuu  conformation  of  face  and  the  purpose 
for  which  the  glass  is  wanted,  so  that  the  line 
of  sight  shall  be  through  the  centre  of  the 
glass  and  perpendicular  to  its  surface.  Hence 
glasses  for  distant  vision,  as  in  myopia,  should 
be  set  high  and  vertical,  while  for  near  work 
only,  as  in  presbyopia,  they  should  be  lower 
and  inclined.  A  style  of  spectacles  was  in- 
vented by  Franklin  for  special  cases  where  a 
different  glass  is  needed  for  far  and  near  vision 
respectively,  in  which  the  glass  is  bisected 
horizontally,  the  two  segments  being  of  the 
different  curvatures  required,  the  upper  for 
the  far  and  the  lower  for  the  near.  2.  Spec- 
tacles for  Protection.  To  shielH  sensitive  eyes 
from  excess  of  light,  colored  glasses,  either 
with  plane  surfaces  or  of  a  watch-glass  form, 
are  used.  The  latter  give  most  4)rotection, 
as  they  cut  off  the  side  light  more  perfectly. 
Still  better  are  gomles  with  wings  at  the  sides. 
Shades  of  blue  and  "  London  smoke  "  neutral 
tint  are  the  best  colors.  For  protection  against 
the  glare  of  snow  or  white  sand,  an  opaque 
disk  pierced  with  a  narrow  horizontal  alit  is 
very  efficient.  A  spectacle  frame  set  with 
wire  gauze  or  plain  glass  is  sometimes  worn 
by  workmen  as  a  protection  against  bits  of 
flying  stone  or  steel. 

SPECnUJH  (Lat.,  an  image),  the  name  given 
to  the  image  or  colored  band  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  beam  of  light  into  its  ele- 
mentary colors.  Thus,  when  a  beam  of  sun- 
light enters  a  dark  room  through  a  narrow 
slit  passes  through  a  triangular  glass  prism, 
and  then  faUs  upon  a  screen,  we  may  observe 
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that  the  beam  of  light  &a8  been  spread  oat 
hj  the  prism  into  a  wedge-shaped  beam  of 
various  colors,  which  falling  on  the  screen 
forms  a  tptetrum.  This  spectrum  of  the  san's 
light  may  be  divided  into  seven  colors,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet, 
namMl  in  the  order  of  their  increasing  angular 
defleotion  from  the  direction  of  the  beam  of 
light  before  it  encountered  the  prism.  If  the 
light  from  the  flame  of  a  lamp  horning  alcohol 
wnioh  contains  common  salt  should  enter  the 
slit  in  place  of  the  sun's  light,  the  spectrum 
formed  on  the  screen  will  be  found  on  minute 
examination  to  consist  only  of  two  closely  ap- 
proximate yellow  bands,  the  remainder  of  the 
spectmm  which  had  been  obtained  with  the 
son's  light  being  entirely  absent.  With  the 
light  from  a  flame  tinged  with  the  vapor  of 
lithium  we  obtain  a  spectrum  formed  only  of 
two  bands,  one  in  the  red,  the  other  in  the 
orange.  It  has  thos  been  found  that  spectra 
differ  widely,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ineandescent  rabstanoes  from  which  they  em* 
anate.  Some,  as  in  the  case  of  incandescent 
solids,  like  platinnm,  are  oontinuons  and  formed 
of  all  of  the  seven  colors;  others,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  spectra  of  sodium,  lithium,  and 
potassiom,  are  formed  of  colored  bands  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  spaces  devoid  of  all 
light;  -while  again  other  spectra,  like  those  of 
the  son  and  of  the  fixed  stars,  are  continuous, 
like  those  of  incandescent  solids,  but  crossed 
transversely  by  a  multitude  of  very  narrow 
spaces  devoid  of  light,  or  nearly  so.  (See 
Spsotbum  Aitalysis.)  In  the  present  article 
we  shall  consider  the  spectmm  of  the  sun,  and 
will  give  in  order  an  account  of  the  manner  of 
its  production,  of  the  methods  of  measuring 
the  lengths  of  the  waves  of  the  various  rays 
composing  it,  and  of  the  actions  of  light,  heat, 
chemical  decomposition,  and  fluorescence  pro- 
duced by  the  different  spectral  rays  when  they 
impinge   upon  bodies   peculiarly   constituted 

to  develop  and 
make  manifest 
the  above  named 
actions.  —  Spec- 
tra are  nsaally 
obtained  either 
by  the  disper- 
sive action  of 
a  prism,  or  by 
the  diffraction 
of  a  "grating" 
formed  by  cut- 
ting with  a  dia- 
mond point  on 
glass  or  on  spec- 
ulum metal  sev- 
eral thousand 
equidistant  and  parallel  straight  lines  in  the 
space  of  an  inch.  The  prismatic  spectrum  is 
formed  with  purity  when  the  sun's  light  en- 
ters a  fine  sUt  formed  between  parallel  edge? 
about  ^  of  an  inch  apart,  and,  after  progress- 
ing into  a  dark  room  for  16  or  20  ft.,  passes 
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through  a  prism  of  clear  homogeneous  glass 
and  then  traverses  an  achromatic  lens  of  about 
6  ft.  focus.  This  lens  is  placed  so  far  from  a 
screen  that  it  forms 
on  it  the  image  of 
the  slit  through  which 
the  sunlight  enters 
tlie  room,  when  the 
prism  is  replaced  by 
a  plane  mirror  which 
reflects  the  rays  on 
to  the  screen.  The 
prism  in  the  above 
experiment  must  be 
placed  at  "the  an^le 
of  minimum  devia- 
tion;" that  is,  it  must 
be  so  adjusted  that 
the  incident  beam  re- 
ceives the  minimum 
deviation  from  the 
refractive  action  of 
the  prism.  Frannho- 
fer  substituted  a  tele- 
scope for  the  lens  and 
screen,  and  viewed 
the  spectrum  formed 
at  the  focus  of  its  ob- 
lect  glass,  as  shown 
m  fig.  1.  This  instru- 
ment is  called  a  spec- 
troscope. A  spec- 
trum, formed  as  just 
described,  is  crossed 
transversely  by  dark 
lines  of  '  various 
breadths  and  d^ees 
of  blackness.  These 
lines  are  unevenly  dis- 
tributed throughout 
the  length  of  the 
spectmm ;  but  the 
same  line  always  oc- 
cupies the  same  posi- 
tion when  referred  to 
the  tint  in  which  it 
exists.  Fig.  2  gives 
the  spectral  lines  as 
mapped  by  Fraunho- 
fer  in  vol.  iv.  of  the 
"  Memoirs "  of  the 
academy  of  Munich 
forl814-'16.  To  dis- 
tinguish these  lines 
Frannhofer  designa- 
ted them  by  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet, 
in  proceeding  from 
the  red  to  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum. 
Thus  A  exists  in  the 
extreme  red,  while  H 
is  in  the  violet  near 
the  boundary  of  the  visible  spectmm.  Frann- 
hofer mapped  in  the  spectmm  676  lines,  and 
ever  since  the  publication  of  his  drawing  these 
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lines,  and  also  the  invisible  lines  snbseqaently 
discovered  beyond  the  violet  and  red  ends  of 
the  spectmm,  have  been  called  "the  Fraun- 
hofer  lines."    Subsequent  observers  modified 


Fia.  8.— EIrchhoirt  BpectroKopa,  by  gtelnheil. 


Frannhofer's  instrument  by  substituting  for 
the  distant  slit  a  coUimating  telescope  (A,  fig. 
8);  this  consists  of  an  achromatic  lens  with 
the  slit  at  its  principal  focus.  Kirchhoff  with 
the  spectroscope  shown  in  fig.  S  has  made 
an  exquisite  map  of  the  spectrum,  containing 
more  than  8,000  lines. — The  relative  positions 
of  the  lines  in  the  spectra  obtained  from 
prisms  formed  of  different  refracting  mate- 
rials, or  even  from  the  same  material  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  differ  so  much  that  maps 
made  by  different  observ- 
ers are  not  comparable ; 
hence  recourse  has  been 
had  to  spectra  formed  by 
transmitting  light  through 
gratings.  From  measure- 
ments on  these  spectra, 
known  as  diffraction  or  in- 
terference spectra,  can  be 
deduced  the  lengths  of  the 
waves  of  light  correspond- 
ing to  any  tint  in  the  spec- 
trum. The  wave  lengths 
are  really  given  corre- 
sponding to  the  fixed  lines 
in  the  spectrum;  and  as 
these  lines  hold  fixed  po- 
sitions in  reference  to  the 
colors  in  which  they  ex- 
ist, we  have  unchangeable 
wave  lengths  to  which  to  refer  any  color  that 
may  be  used  in  such  practical  purposes  as  the 
determination  of  indices  of  refraction  or  in 
cbservations  in  spectmm  analysis.    If  we  look 


at  a  distant  slit  with'  a  telescope  before  which 
we  have  placed  a  grating,  we  see  a  white 
central  image  of  the  slit,  just  as  if  the  gra- 
ting were  not  in  front  of  the  telescope;  but 

wo  observe  be- 
sides this  central 
white  line  a  series 
of  spectra  to  its 
right  and  to  its 
left.  These  spec- 
tra have  tneir 
violet  ends  placed 
toward  the  cen- 
tral image  of  the 
slit,  and  they  are 
named  in  the  or- 
der of  their  re- 
moval from  the 
slit;  as  spectrum 
of  the  first  or- 
der on  the  right 
or  left,  spectra  of 
the  second,  third, 
fourth,  &c.,  or- 
der on  the  right 
or  left.  Theso 
tpectra  are  often 
of  great  purity, 
so  that  hundreds 
of  Fraunhofer 
lines  can  be  seen 
with  remarkable  clearness.  If  the  telescope, 
T  £,  be  mounted  on  a  divided  circle,  D,  and 
the  grating,  G,  placed  in  front  of  a  coUima- 
ting telescope,  0,  furnished  with  the  slit  at  8, 
as  in  fig.  4,  we  can  measure  in  the  different 
spectra  the  angular  distances  of  these  lines 
from  the  centre  of  the  image  of  the  slit,  and 
the  angular  distances  from  the  centre  of  the 
image  of  the  slit  to  the  same  line  in  spectra  of 
different  orders  will  be  nearly  as  the  number 
of  the  orders.    Thus,  if  we  call  a  this  angle  in 


Fia.  4.— Spwtiometer. 

the  spectmm  of  the  first  order,  it  will  be  2a, 
8a,  4a,  &e.,  in  the  spectra  of  the  succeeding 
orders.  It  necessarily  follows  from  this  fact 
that  the  length  of  the  spectrum  in  any  order 
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win  be  as  the  nnmber  of  the  order ;  thus,  the 
spectmm  of  the  third  order  will  be  Uiree 
times  as  long  as  that  of  the  first  order.  It 
has  also  been  foond  that  the  length  of  the 
speotnim  of  any  order  will  be  inversely  as 
the  distance  separating  the  lines  of  the  gra- 
ting prodacing  the  spectra;  thus,  the  spectrum 
of  the  second  order 
produced  by  a  grating 
of  6,000  lines  in  an 
inch  wiU  be  half  as 
long  as  that  of  the 
second  order  given  by 
a  grating  having  10,- 
000  lines  in  an  inch. 
Let  parallel  rays  of 
light  from  a  distant 
point  or  from  the  slit 
of  a  oollimating  tele- 
scope fall  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  plane  of 
the  grating  G  O,  fig.  6. 
The  plane  of  the  wave 
front  of  the  light  will 
be  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  grating,  and  the 
vibrations  of  the  ether 
at  each  point  in  the 
openings  of  the  grating  will  have  the  same 
phase.  Bnt  whenever  light  falls  upon  such 
constructed  apertures  as  those  of  the  grating, 
the  points  in  these  apertures,  situated  in  the 
plane  of  the  grating,  become  centres  of  ori- 
gin of  vibrations,  and  the  rays  which  have 
passed  through  the  apertares  diverge  in  planes 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  the  grating. 
The  consideration  of  the  mutual  action  of 
these  rays  will  lead  at  once  to  remarkable 
results.  All  those  rays  which  have  traversed 
the  grating  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in 
which  they  struck  it  will  have  the  same  phase 
of  vibration,  and  therefore  when  brought  to- 
gether in  the  focus  of  a  lens  will  form  there 
a  white  image  of  the  distant  point  or  of  the 
slit  of  the  collimating  telescope.  Bat  it  is  not 
so  with  the  parallel  rays,  which  diverge  lat- 
erally, say  In  the  direction  ae,b/,eg,dh,  &c. 
If  these  rays  be  brought  to  a  f  ocas  by  means 
of  a  lens  L,  we  shall  observe  at  F  not  a 
white  image  of  the  slit,  but  a  colored  one ;  and 
it  is  found  that  this  color  will  depend  on 
the  inclination  of  the  diffracted  rays  to  R  N, 
the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  grating. 
Suppose  that  the  diffracted  rays  ae,  b/,  eg, 
&c.,  are  so  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  grating 
that  a  perpendicular,  hi,  let  fall  from  the  cen- 
tre of  one  opening  in  the  grating  to  the  paral- 
lel ray  a  e  emanating  from  the  centre  of  the 
contigaoas  opening,  cuts  off  on  the  ray  ae  a 
distance  al,  equal  to  the  length  of  a  wave  of 
violet  light  of  a  definite  tint.  Also  imagine 
other  perpendiculars  «2,  dB,  &o.,  let  fall  in  like 
manner  upon  the  ray  a  «.  Then  If  all  of  these 
rays  a  e,  b/,  eg,  dh,  &c.,  be  brought  to  a  focns 
at  F,  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  at  this  point 
will  all  have  the  same  phase,  and  hence  will 


give  at  F  a  line  which  will*be  formed  of  violet 
light;  and  the  intensity  of  this  light  will  be 
eqnal  to  the  snm  of  the  intensities  of  all  the 
rays  ae,  tf,  eg,  &c.  The  same  reasoning  wUl 
hold  good  for  any  other  set  of  rays  parallel 
to  those  just  described,  and  all  symmetrically 
placed  in  the  openings.  Hence  all  rays  ema- 
nating from  the  openings  and  parallel  to  the 
rays  ae,  bf,  eg,  &c.,  and  having  wave  lengths 
equal  to  al,  wiU  conspire  in  their  vibratory 
actions  when  brought  to  a  focus  at  F.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  other  rays,  which,  although 
parallal  to  the  rays  a  e,  bf,  &o.,  have  not  the 
same  length  of  waves  as  al ;  for  they  will  not 
conspire  when  brought  together  at  F,  bnt  will 
interfere,  or  in  other  words  wUl  be  exactly 
opposed  to  each  other  in  vibratory  action,  and 
hence  will  disappear  as  light  when  brougnt  to 
the  focus  at  F.  For  example,  suppose  we  con- 
sider a  series  of  rays  of  red  light  which  pro- 
ceed parallel  to  a  «,  bf,  &c.,  and  come  to  focns 
at  F.  These  rays  are  formed  of  waves  which 
are  about  twice  as  long  as  those  of  violet  light, 
or  in  other  words  as  al ;  hence  red  rays  which 
have  emanated  from  symmetrically  placed 
points  in  two  contiguous  openings  of  the  gra- 
ting and  proceed  in  direction  parallel  to  a «, 
will,  on  coming  to  the  focus  F,  all  differ  by 
half  of  an  undulation,  and  hence  red  light  can- 
not exist  at  F  with  an  inclination  of  diffracted 
ray  equal  to  N  e  F,  but  can  only  exist  at  a 
point  at  such  an  angular  distance  from  RK 
that  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  a,  b,  «, 
and  <2  on  to  a «  cut  off  on  this  latter  line  dis- 
tances respectively  eqnal  to  double  the  lengths 
al,  a2,  a8,  a4.  Again,  suppose  that  the  wave 
lengths  of  two  rays,  emanating  from  symmet- 
ric^y  placed  points  in  two  contiguous  open- 
ings and  proceeding  parallel  to  a  e,  differ  by 
^"^^1  T^  o^  ^B  wave  length  of  one  of  these' 
rays,  then  these  rays  will  also  interfere  when 
brought  to  focus  at  F;  because  the  phases  of 
the  rays  emanating  from  points  symmetrically 
placed  in  the  1st  and  2d  openings  of  the  grating 
will  differ  by  -y^  of  an  undulation ;  those  from 
the  Ist  and  SOlst  openings  will  differ  by  -^Yv 
or  half  a  wave  length,  and  therefore  will  inter- 
fere. The  same  interference  wiU  take  place  be- 
tween the  rays  from  the  2d  opening  and  those 
from  the  602d,  and  those  from  the  4th  and  the 
604th  openings,  and  so  on.  Hence  rays  of  light 
having  any  other  wave  length  than  al  will 
almost  completely  disappear  as  light  by  their 
interference,  and  the  hght  collected  at  F  will 
be  that  which  is  produced  by  ethereal  vibra- 
tions of  wave  lengths  equal  to  al.  The  same 
reasoning  holds  good  for  any  bundle  of  paral- 
lel rays  having  diffracted  angles  different  from 
N  <5  F,  and  hence  we  have  a  pure  spectmm 
formed  at  the  focus  F.  It  thus  appears  that  - 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  angle  N  e  F 
of  the  diffracted  rays,  the  length  al,  and  the 
color  observed  at  F.  The  color  at  F  varies 
with  the  angle  NeF,  or,  what  is  the  same, 
with  the  length  al.  For  the  extreme  red  rays 
the  angle  N  «  F  is  at  its  maximum,  and  al  is 
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equal  in  length  to  about  '00077  mm. ;  for  the 
extreme  violet  rays  tiie  angle  K  e  F  is  at  its 
minimam,  and  al  is  equal  to  about  '00089  mm. ; 
therefore  the  violet  ends  of  the  spectra  will 
always  be  toward  the  image  of  the  slit.  The 
determination  of  a  wave  length  consists  in  the 
measurement  of  the  length  al.  To  measure 
this  length,  we  first  determine  the  distance 
between  the  centres  of  two  contiguous  open- 
ings in  the  grating,  and  then  the  angle  N  e  F 
corresponding  to  any  given  tint  or  fixed  line 
in  the  spectrum ;  and  as  the  angle  a  bl  is 
equal  to  the  angle  N  e  F,  al  is  equal  to  ab 
multiplied  by  the  sine  of  N  e  F.  Let  «  stand 
for  ab,  d  for  the  angle  N  e  F,  and  I  for  al,  or 
the  wave  length;  then  Z=:«xsin.  d.  If  the 
ray  a  «,  and  symmetrically  placed  rays,  be  in- 
clined to  the  plane  of  the  grating  so  uiat  the 
perpendicular  bl  cats  off  on  a  «  a  distance  al 
eqnid  to  two  wave  lengths,  we  shall  have  the 
same  actions  over  again,  only  the  spectra  pro- 
duced by  them  will  be  more  deflected  to  the 
side  of  the  image  of  the  slit;  and  thus  are 
produced  the  spectra  of  the  2d,  Sd,  4th,  &e., 
orders.  The  length  of  any  one  of  tiiese  spec- 
tra will  necessarily  he  nearly  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  order  of  the  spectrum.  The  wave 
length  of  the  same  tint,  or  of  the  same  fixed 
line,  can  be  determined  from  angular  measures 
made  on  this  tint  or  line,  in  the  spectra  of  all 
orders.  From  saoh  measures  we  obtain  mul- 
tiples of  the  wave  length,  and  the  formula 
for  measures  on  the  nth  order  of  spectrum 


becomes  1= 


•  xBtn.({ 


In  the  actual  measures 


which  have  been  made,  to  form  what  is  called 
a  map  of  "  the  normal  solar  spectrum,"  the 
plane  of  the  grating  is  placed  in  the  axis  of 
a  divided  circle,  and  is  generally  adjusted  so 
that  this  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
collimation  of  the  coUimating  telescope  carry- 
ing the  slit.  The  observing  telescope  is  placed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  grating,  and  has  at- 
tached to  it  verniers,  or  reading  microscopes, 
which  it  carries  over  the  divided  circle  as  it 
rotates  around  its  axis,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 


Measures  of  the  wave  lengths  of  the  rays 
forming  the  solar  spectrnm  have  been  made 
by  Frannhofer  {Denktckriften  dtr  m&nchener 
AhademU,  vol.  viii. ;  Gilbert's  Annalen,  vol. 
Ixxiv.),  Ditscheiner  {Beriehte  dtir  wiener  Aho' 
demU,  vols.  1.  and  lii.),  Van  der  Willigen  {Mi- 
moires  d^optique  phytique,  Haarlem,  1868), 
Mascart  {Comptei  rendtu,  Iviii.,  p.  Ill ;  An- 
naU»  teient^fique*  d«  Pieole  normafe  *upiri*ure, 
vol.  iv.).  Angstrom  (Eeeherehe*  $ur  U  ipeetre 
tolaire,  Berlin,  1869]),  Eisenlohr  (Poggenaorffs 
Annalen,  vol.  zoviii.)|  and  Stefan  (BeriehU 
der  wiener  Alcademie,  liii.).  Mascui;  made 
an  important  modification  in  the  process,  as 
above  described.  In  his  measures  he  placed 
the  plane  of  the  grating  at  such  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  collimator  that  the  observed  line 
was  seen  with  its  minimum  angle  of  devia- 
tion,  and  thereby  obtained  greater  simplicity  of 
adjustment  with  superior  accuracy  in  his  mea- 
sures.   In  his  method  the  formula  becomes 

l=—x  sin.  —.     He  came   to  the  oonclnaon 

that  the  upper  or  more  refran^ble  of  the  two 
D  lines  of  Frannhofer  has  a  wave  length  of 
■0005888  of  a  millimetre.  This  result  agrees 
with  the  determination  made  by  Frannhofer, 
and  physicists  now  generally  adopt  this  deter- 
mination as  exact.  If  the  wave  length  of  any 
one  ray  is  known  to  the  last  degree  of  preci- 
sion, the  position  of  this  ray  may  afterward 
serve  as  a  point  of  departure  in  the  determi- 
nation of  other  rays  merely  by  observing  their 
angular  departure  from  this  standard  ray ;  and 
if  we  knew  with  certainty  the  wave  length  of 
a  definite  ray,  we  might  adopt  this  dimension 
as  a  standard  of  lengtn ;  for  from  observations 
on  this  ray's  angular  position  in  the  spectrum, 
we  could  determine  the  distance  separating  the 
centres  of  two  contlguoias  openings  in  the  ga- 
ting, and  hence  determine  the  length  occupied 
by  any  known  number  of  lines  in  a  uniform- 
ly cnt  grating.  The  following  table  gives  the 
wave  lengths,  in  ten  miUionths  of  a  metre,  of 
the  principal  Frannhofer  lines,  as  determined 
by  the  observers  named : 


FRAUNHOFEB  LINES. 

FtMBkofer. 

v.  d.wil]l(a. 

DNKbdMr. 

AafMo. 

84<ftii. 

MMart. 

A 

"oooesw 

-000«0«4 
•0005865 

•oooisJi 
■oooijw 

}  0008948 

■OOOTMie 
■00OT189 
•OOOOSTl 
■0006565 

■ooooeos 

■00068>6 

■ooosm 

■0005186 
■00061T5 
•000«86t 
■0004848 
■0004811 
(•00080T1 
1-0008988 

•6606888 
■00065TI 
•0006906 
•0005S99 
'  -0005278 
■0005198 
■0005181 
■000486S 
■0004846 
■000481T 
•000S974 
•0008940 

■0OOT6O4 
•000T188 
■000686T 
■0006662 
■000689B 
■0005889 
•0005269 
■0005188 
■00051T2 
■0004860 
■0004840 
■000480T 
■0008968 
■0008988 

•666es78 

■00065TS 

^■ooosegs] 

•00052n 

■6664869 

•6664291 
[■0OOS999| 

a, 

B 

■0006S6T 

C 

■0006561 

D, 

■00058M 

dL      . 

■0005688 

e!:::::;::;::::::::;:::;:::;::::::::::::: 

■0005268 

6, 

■0006182 

ftl....             .        . 

■0005166 

g^;;:;;::::::::-:::::;;:::;:::;:::::;: 

■0004860 
■6664808 

H, 

•0008967 

hJ: :.::::::::::::::::::: 

— ^The  considerable  differences  observed  in  the 
determinations  of  the  wave  length  of  the  same 
ray  by  different  observers  are  not  alone  owing 
to  the  variations  always  existing  in  honest 
measures  of  precision,  but  chiefly  to  the  diffi- 


to  the  resulting  uncertainty  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  distance  separating  the  centres  of  two 
contiguous  openings  in  the  grating.  All  phy- 
sicists have  until  recently  obtained  their  gra- 
tings from  Nobert.    Lewis  M.  Rutherfnrd  of 


colty  of  obtaining  regularly  ruled  gratings,  and  i  New  York  has  for  several  years  past  given 
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much  labor  to  the  prodaction  of  perfect  gra- 
tings, and  an  engine  (fig.  6)  which  he  has  re- 
cently made  prodaoes  gratings  more  uniformly 
mled  than  any  known  to  us.  On  a  hollow 
cast-iron  block  are  cut,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  two  Y-shaped  guides.  On  one  of  these 
guides  slides  the  iron  plate  D,  moved  by  means 
of  a  screw  acting  in  a  nut  attached  to  its  under 
surface.    On  this  plate  is  fastened  the  plane  of 

ass  or  speculum  metal  which  is  to  be  ruled. 

in  the  other  guide  slides  the  plate  L  J,  having 
a  reciprocating  motion  given  to  it  by  a  lever, 
the  action  of  which  will  be  described  further 
on.  To  this  pkte  is  attached  the  tool  holder 
carrying  the  diamond-pointed  cutter.  The  mo- 
tive power  of  the  machine  is  a  small  turbine 
from  which  passes  a  cord  around  the  driving 
wheel.    On  this  driving  wheel  is  a  pin  to  which 


Fn>.  <,— BHtherftinl't  Battng  Engine. 

is  jointed  the  connecting  rod  A  F.  This  con- 
necting rod  is  hollow,  and  in  it  moves  a  rod 
which  is  constantly  pressed  toward  the  pin 
on  the  driving  wheel  by  the  spring  shown  at 
A.  When  the  rod  A  F  moves  upward,  the 
arm  F  I  oscillates  on  its  rocking  shaft  (the  end 
of  which  is  seen  in  the  figure,  projecting  hori- 
(ontally),  nntU  the  end  I  of  this  arm  comes 
against  the  fixed  pin  placed  under  it,  and  in 
contact  with  which  it  is  shown  in  the  drawing. 
Jnst  before  this  upward  movement  of  the  rod 
A  F  begins,  the  pawl  H  falls  into  a  notch  on 
the  wheel  B,  which  is  attached  to  the  screw 
of  the  engine,  and  during  the  upward  motion 
of  the  rod  A  F  the  pawl  H  presses  against  the 
notched  wheel  and  rotates  it  a  definite  fraction 
of  an  entire  revolution.  The  pawl  H  having 
completed  its  "  throw,"  the  crank  pin  on  the 
driving  wheel  passes  its  upper  centre,  and  then 


the  slotted  lever  G  lifts  the  pawl  out  of  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel  B,_80  that  no  jarrings  or 
tremors  are  given  to  the  machine  while  the 
pawl  is  retreating  to  take  a  fresh  hold  on  the 
feed  wheel  B.  A  pin  attached  to  the  connect- 
ing rod  passes  through  a  slot  in  the  tube  A  F, 
and  serves  to  hold  the  two  together  when  the 
rod  is  making  its  downward  motion.  The 
amount  of  rotation  to  be  given  to  the  feed 
wheel  B  is  regulated  by  rotating  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  the  collar  on  the  rock  shaft,  to 
which  the  pawl  H  is  jointed.  Directing  atten- 
tion to  the  plate  L  J,  to  which  is  attached  the 
cradle  N  carrying  the  diamond-pointed  rod  M, 
we  observe  at  K  the  right-hand  end  of  a  rod 
the  extremities  of  which  pass  through  holes' 
in  the  iron  frame  of  the  engine.  This  rod  is 
moved  parallel  to  the  Y  guide  of  the  plate  L  J 
by  means  of  an  oscillating  lever  which 
works  in  a  vertical  slot  attached  to 
the  rod  K,  and  is  fixed  on  the  same 
rock  shaft  which  carries  the  lever  F  I. 
Projecting  upward  from  the  rod  K  is 
a  short  rod  whose  end  is  shown  at  L. 
This  rod  moves  in  a  short  slot  cut  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  plate 
L  J,  OS  shown  in  the  figure.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  cutting  point  of  the  tool 
M  can  now  be  explained.  While  the 
pawl  H  is  rotating  the  feed  wheel  B, 
the  rod  L  presses  against  the  left-hand 
end  of  its  slot  and  moves  the  slide  J 
from  right  to  left.  The  plate  J  can- 
not move,  as  above  indicated,  until  the 
rod  L  touches  the  left-hand  end  of  its 
slot ;  and  when  it  reaches  this  position 
the  left-hand  end  of  the  rod  E  has 
moved  to  the  left  sufficiently  to  press 
against  the  lower  point  of  the  cradle 
N,  and  hold  the  diamond-pointed  tool 
M  elevated  above  the  plate  of  glass  or 
speculum  metal  during  the  entire  left- 
hand  motion  of  the  plate  J.  When 
the  end  F  of  the  lever  F  I  descends, 
the  rod  K  moves  from  left  to  right, 
and  the  projecting  pin  has  to  move 
up  to  the  right-hand  end  of  its  slot 
before  it  can  push  the  plate  J  to  the  right. 
During  this  motion  of  L  in  its  slot,  the  left 
end  of  the  rod  K  has  allowed  the  diamond 
point  on  M  to  rest  on  the  glass  plate,  so  that 
before  the  plate  J  begins  its  right-hand  mo- 
tion the  diamond  point  is  at  rest  on  the  plate 
to  be  ruled.  The  plate  J  now  moves  to  the 
right,  and  the  diamond  point  cuts  a  line. 
But  the  diamond  point  is  lifted,  before  the 
right-hand  motion  of  the  plate  J  ceases,  by 
the  side  arm  0  of  the  cradle  N  coming  against 
the  inclined  surface  of  the  side  piece  P.  The 
diamond  is  thus  raised,  and  is  held  in  this 
position  by  the  depression  of  O  against  P 
until  the  left-hand  end  of  E  has  moved  up 
to  the  cradle  and  holds  the  tool  elevated  du- 
ring the  motion  of  the  plate  J  to  the  left. 
After  this  motion  has  ceased,  the  diamond  is 
lowered  to  the  glass  plate,  and  another  cut 
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is  made;  and  so  on,  the  machine  working 
aotomatioally  nntil  the  plate  is  rnled.    The 

gitoh  of  the  sorew  is  ^  of  an  inch;  hence, 
J  knowing  the  fraction  of  the  revolntion  of 
the  screw  made  between  two  contignons  cats, 
we  know  the  distance,  in  fraction  of  ^  of  an 
inch,  separating  the  centres  of  two  contignons 
lines  on  the  grating.  The  diameter  of  the 
feed  wheel  B  is  6  in.,  and  from  this  dimension 
the  reader  ra&j  estimate  the  size  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  engine.  The  excellence  of  the 
work  done  hj  this  engine  depends  on  certain 
peculiarities  of  constmction :  1.  The  errors  in 
the  throw  of  the  screw,  caused  by  its  eccen- 
.tricity,  or  want  of  coincidence  of  the  axis  of 
fignre  of  the  screw  and  its  axis  of  motion,  are 
corrected  by  giving  to  the  feed  wheel  B  an 
eccentricity  opposed  to  that  existing  in  the 
screw.  The  screws  at  0,  0,  0,  0  serve  to 
alter  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  feed 
wheel  B,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  required  ec- 
centricity. This  balance  of  opposing  eccen- 
tricities is  obtuned  by  a  delicate  and  precise 
method  devised  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd.  A  gra- 
ting ruled  by  the  engine  on  speculum  metal  or 
silvered  glass  is  examined  at  snch  an  angle 
of-  reflection  that  the  light  reflected  from  the 
plate  appears  of  one  color ;  for  example,  red. 
If  we  could  cause  the  liaes  on  this  grating 
gradually  to  approach  each  other  and  narrow 
the  spaces  separating  them,  we  should  observe 
the  red  tint  becoming  gradually  lighter  in  hue, 
and  then  gradually  changing  into  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  &o.  Hence  uniformity  of  tint  is 
an  indication  of  uniformity  of  mling ;  there- 
fore,  if  we  tilt  a  grating  placed  in  front  of 
a  flame  and  examine  it  by  means  of  a  lens 
and  And  it  of  a  uniform  color,  we  are  sure 
that  the  screw  is  doing  accurate  work ;  but 
if  the  screw  have  a  periodic  error  like  ec- 
centricity, then  we  shall  observe  a  columnar 
.appearance  on  the  plate,  owing  to  periodic 
variations  in  depth  of  color.  By  a  carefnl 
comparison  of  the  positions  of  uiese  colors 
with  the  known  positions  of  the  screw  when 
the  corresponding  portions  of  the  grating  were 
cut,  we  ascertain  the  direction  in  which  to 
move  the  centre  of  the  feed  wheel  B  in  order 
to  correct  the  eccentricity  of  the  screw.  2. 
The  nut  in  which  the  screw  of  this  en^ne 
works  is  8  in.  long,  the  threaded  portion  of 
the  screw  being  3J  in.  long.  This  long  nut 
tends  to  preserve  the  accuracy  of  the  engine's 
work.  8.  The  original  method  devised  by  Mr. 
Rntherfurd  to  obtain  rectilinear  V  guides  is 
a  new  and  important  feature  of  this  engine. 
A  coUimating  telescope  with  a  vertical  slit,  or 
cross  threads,  at  the  focus  of  its  obiect  glass, 
is  placed  in  a  Arm  position  in  a  line  with 
the  guide  to  be  tested.  On  the  slide  which 
moves  on  the  V  guide  is  fastened  a  telescope 
with  cross  threads  at  the  focns.  The  slit  of 
the  coUimating  telescope  is  viewed  in  the 
other  telescope  as  the  slide  carrying  the  Lat- 
ter is  moved  to  and  from  the  collimator.  If 
the  slit  is  constantly  bisected  during  this  mo- 


tion, the  guide  is  accurate ;  bnt  if  the  image 
of  tne  slit  moves  when  referred  to  the  cross 
threads,  then  the  guide  has  to  be  corrected 
until  by  trial  the  image  of  the  slit  remains 
stationary  during  the  telescope's  motion.  4. 
The  pawl  H  during  its  retraction  does  not  fall 
over  the  teeth  of  the  feed  wheel,  and  by  jar- 
ring the  machine  cause  the  diamond  to  cut  an 
irregular  or  waving  line.  6.  The  method  of 
lifting  the  diamond  point  while  it  is  obtaining 
its  position  for  a  new  cut  is  the  simplest  we 
know  of.  6.  The  screw  of  this  engine,  on 
which  the  results  mainly  depend,  is  construct- 
ed as  follows :  A  screw  is  flr^  cut  in  a  lathe 
with  a  single  pointed  tool,  then  scored ;  it  is 
then  hardened,  and  thus  a  tap  is  obtained. 
This  tap  is  now  centred  by  its  threads,  and 
cylinders  are  ground  on  its  ends  so  that  they 
are  concentric  with  the  threads  of  the  screw. 
Blocks  of  metal  are  now  firmly  screwed  on 
to  the  bed  plate  of  a  planer,  and  Ys  are  cut 
in  these  blocks  to  support  the  cylindrical  ends 
of  the  screw  tap.  A  stock  holding  blank  dies 
is  placed  in  the  tool  holder  Of  the  planer,  and 
tbese  dies  are  screwed  against  the  screw  tap. 
The  stock  is  then  firmly  screwed  to  the  tool 
holder.  The  threads  of  the  dies  are  now  cut 
by  rotating  the  screw  tap  two  or  three  times 
through  the  dies ;  then,  relieving  the  die  stock 
in  the  tool  holder,  the  dies  are  again  tight- 
ened on  the  screw  tap ;  the  stock  is  now 
screwed  tightly  on  the  tool  holder,  and  the 
screw  tap  is  again  traversed  through  the  dies. 
This  operation  is  repeated  until  the  dies  are 
finished,  when  they  are  hardened.  A  screw 
which  is  to  serve  for  the  ruling  engine  is  now 
cut  on  the  lathe  with  the  same  single-pointed 
tool  which  cut  the  thread  of  the  master  tap. 
This  screw  is  nearly  finished  on  the  lathe.  It 
is  then  placed  in  the  same  Ys  which  previous- 
ly held  the  master  tap,  and  the  dies,  just  de- 
scribed, are  placed  in  the  tool  holder  of  the 
planer,  and  with  them  the  thread  of  the  screw 
is  finished.  The  screw  is  now  rotated  on  its 
threads  in  a  long  cast-iron  Y,  and  shoulders 
are  turned  down  on  the  ends  of  the  shaft  of 
the  screw.  The  nut  for  this  screw  is  cut  with 
a  single-pointed  tool.  The  screw  is  now  mn 
into  its  nut,  and  they  are  ground  together  with 
finely  powdered  pumice  stone.  The  screw  of 
this  engine  has  only  one  collar,  on  which  it 
turns  near  the  feed  wheel  B.  The  other  sup- 
port of  the  screw  is  the  long  nut.  Without 
this  arrangement  Mr.  Rutherfurd  found  it  im- 
possible to  out  regular  gratings. — Action*  of 
the  Spectral  Ray».  A  large  mass  of  evidence 
shows  that  all  of  the  known  emanations  from 
the  sun  consist  of  rapid  vibrations  caused  by 
that  luminary  in  a  highly  elastic  medium,  known 
as  ether.  We  must  suppose  that  this  ether 
fills  all  known  space,  for  we  can  only  be  cog- 
nizant of  celestial  bodies  from  their  vibratory 
actions  on  the  ether  through  which  they  con- 
stantly move.  The  nature  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  these  ethereal  vibrations  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  bodies  on  which  they 
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fall.  Thus,  what  in  its  essential  nature  is  a 
more  vibratory  motion,  we  may  interpret  as 
light  if  these  vibrations  fall  on  the  retina,  or 
as  heat  if  they  fall  on  onr  skin,  or  as  ohemioal 
aetion  if  they  fall  npon  a  photographer's  plate. 
This  preliminary  conception  established,  we 
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can  readily  interpret  the  varions  actions  of 
the  spectram  on  different  bodies,  if  we  also 
take  into  consideration  the  manner  in  which 
the  spectrum  is  formed,  that  is,  whether  by 
the  diffractive  action  of  a  grating,  or  by  the 
dispersive  action  of  a  prism.  We  should  also 
take  into  accoant  the  nature  of  the  body 
forming  the  grating  or  the  prism.  The  upper 
portion  of  fig.  7  snows  a  prismatic  spectram 
crossed  by  the  principal  Frannhof er  lines,  from 
A  to  the  line  O.  A  photometric  examination 
of  this  spectrnm  shows  that  the  distribution 
of  light  in  it  is  represented  by  the  curve  B, 
whose  heights  above  points  on  the  base  line 
are  in  the  ratio  of  the  intensities  of  the  light 
at  Corresponding  points  in  the  spectrum.  1  he 
maximum  of  light  is  found  to  exist  in  the 
yellow  at  a  point  distant  from  the  upper  D 
line  one  third  of  the  distance  of  this  line  from 
the  line  E.  A  therroometric  examination  of 
this  spectrum  will  give  a  distribution  of  heat 
throughout  its  length  represented  by  the  carve 
A,  and  the  maximum  of  heat  is  shown  at  a 
point  beyond  the  extreme  red,  at  a  distance 
equal  to  that  of  the  line  A  from  the  line  C. 
The  curve  0  gives  the  distribution  of  chemi- 
cal action  in  this  spectram,  as  found  when 
it  falls  upon  a  surface  of  bromide  of  silver. 
The  maximum  of  action  is  about  midway  be- 
tween Cr  and  H.  It  is  important  to  remark 
that  the  curves  here  given  only  apply  to  a 
spectrum  which  has  been  formed  by  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  glass  and  has  been  received 
on  the  surfaces  indicated.  Thus  a  prism  of 
different  glass  would  change  the  place  of  the 
maximum  heat,  and  the  substitution  of  anoth- 
er chemical  surface  on  which  the  spectrum 
falls  will  cause  a  shifting  of  the  place  of 
maximum  chemical  action  and  a  contraction 
or  expansion  of  the  area  chemically  affected. 
— Heat  Aetiont  of  th*  Spectrum.  Sir  William 
Herschel  in  1800  first  discovered  that  the  heat 
in  the  spectrum  increased  from  the  violet  to 
the  red,  and  reached  its  maximum  intensity 


at  a  distance  beyond  the  red  "in  the  invisible 
rays  of  the  spectrum."  He  projected  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  in  a  curve  which  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  one  given  in  fig.  7. 
He  experimented  on  these  "invisible  rays," 
which  he  was  the  first  to  discover,  and  showed 
that  they  were  reflect- 
ed and  refracted  ac- 
cording to  the  same 
laws  that  rule  in  the 
reflection  and  refrac- 
tion of  light.  He 
says  that  "  if  we  may 
infer  the  quantity  of 
the  efficient  from  the 
effect  produced,  the 
invisible  rays  of  the 
sun  probably  far  ex- 
ceed the  visible  ones 
in  number.''  He  then 
condensed  these  rays 
by  means  of  concave 
reflectors  and  lenses,  and  mad%  a  "trial  to 
render  the  invisible  rays  of  the  sun  visible 
by  condensation."  He  showed  "that  by  con- 
densation their  heating  power  is  proportion- 
ally increased ;  for,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  experiment,  we  find  that  it  extended  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  raise  the  thermometer  in  two 
minutes  no  less  than  24°."  In  the  same  series 
of  researches  ("Philosophical  Transactions," 
1800)  he  says:  "If  we  call  light  those  rays 
which  illaminate  objects,  and  radiant  heat  those 
which  heat  bodies,  it  may  be  inquired  whether 
light  be  essentially  different  from  radiant  heat. 
In  answer  to  which  I  would  suggest,  that  we 
are  not  allowed  by  the  rules  of  philosophizing 
to  admit  of  two  different  causes  to  explain  cer- 
tain effects,  if  they  may  be  accounted  for  by 
one.  ...  It  remains  for  ns  only  to  admit 
that  such  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  have  the 
refran^bility  of  those  which  are  contained  in 
the  prismatic  spectrum,  by  the  construction 
of  the  organs  of  sight,  are  admitted,  under 
the  appearance  of  light  and  colors ;  and  the 
rest,  being  stopped  in  the  coats  and  humors 
of  the  eye,  act  on  them,  as  they  are  known 
to  do  on  all  the  other  parts  of  our  body,  by 
occasioning  a  sensation  of  heat."  In  1866 
Tyndall  repeated  the  researches  which  had  pre- 
viously been  clearly  marked  out  by  Hersdiel. 
In  his  first  series  of  experiments  he  employed 
the  electric  lamp  as  the  source  of  light  and 
heat,  and  used  a  linear  thermo-battery  (see 
Heat)  as  a  thermometer.  He  used  prisms  of 
rock  salt  instead  of  glass,  and  in  certain  of  his 
experiments  he  passed  the  beam  from  the  elec- 
tric lamp  through  a  tank  containing  a  solution 
of  iodine  in  carbon  disnlphide.  This  solution 
has  the  property  of  absorbing  all  of  the  radia- 
tions producing  light,  and  allowing  the  invisible 
rays  of  heat  alone  to  traverse  it.  Herschel  had 
already  found  that  the  "  invisible  rays  of  the  sun 
far  esceed  the  visible  in  number."  Tyndall  by 
similar  experiments  found  that  "the  thermal 
energy  of  the  invisible  radiation  of  a  very  pow- 
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erf  nl  electric  light  is  eight  times  that  of  the  vis- 
ible." Tyndall,  with  Uie  more  efficient  means 
at  his  command,  repeated  Hersohel's  experi- 
ments on  the  condensation  of  the  invisible  rays, 
and  caused  them  to  ignite  to  whiteness  solids 
like  platinam.  This  property  of  these  con- 
densed rays  he  called  "  calorescence."  Seebeck 
{Memoire*  de  Vaeademie,  Berlin,  1819)  first 
showed  that  the  position  of  maximum  neat  in 
the  spectrum  changes  with  the  nature  of  the 
prism,  and  sometimes  oooors  in  the  red.  Mel- 
loni  {Journal  de  rijutitut,  vol.  i.,  p.  212)  proved 
that  the  efifects  observed  by  Seebeck  were 
owing  to  the  absorptive  action  of  the  materials 
of  the  prisms,  and  with  prisms  filled  with  water 
and  alcohol  he  observed  the  maximum  temper- 
ature in  the  yellow.  In  a  spectrum  which  Mel- 
loni  obtained  by  passing  the  sun's  rays  through 
a  prism  of  rock  salt  (the  most  diathermanous 
of  all  substances),  he  found  the  maximum  of 
heat  beyond  the  red  rays  at  a  distance  from 
the  line  B  nearly  equal  to  the  distance  of  this 
same  Une  B  from  the  line  F.  Melloni  used  the 
thermo-battery  of  Nobili  for  a  thermometer. 
Sir  John  Herschel  ("Philosophical  Magazine," 
April,  1840)  examined  the  distribution  of  heat 
in  a  spectrum  by  using  paper  covered  on  one 
side  with  lampblack  and 
then  moistened  with  ether 
or  alcohol.  On  allowing 
the  spectrum  to  fall  on 
the  nncoated  side  of  the 
paper,  he  observed  the 
rate  of  evaporation  of 
the  ether,  and  thus  saw 
the  superior  heating  ef- 
fect of  the  rays  beyond 
the  red;  and  by  this  meth- 
od he  also  detected  the 
existence  in  the  invisible  spectmm  of  ather- 
mic  bands,  which  corresponded  to  the  Frann- 
hofer  lines  seen  in  the  visible  Bpeotrnm.  In 
1843  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  of  New  York  obtained 
photographs  of  these  bands  by  projecting  a 
spectmm  on  a  daguerreotype  plate,  while  the 
latter  was  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  a  dif- 
fused light  of  feeble  intensity.  In  1847  Fizean 
and  Foncault,  by  means  of  minute  mercurial 
thermometers,  detected  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
fiint  glass  prism  a  large  athermic  band  be- 
yond the  red,  at  a  distance  from  the  line  A 
eqnal  to  the  distance  of  this  line  from  D.  In 
1871  Lamansky,  with  a  linear  thermo  battery 
("  Philoaophical  Magazine  "),  confirmed  the  ob- 
servations of  Herschel.  The  most  recent  re- 
search on  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  spec- 
trum is  by  Dr.  J.  W. Draper  ("American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,"  1872).  He  maintains  that  the 
observed  increase  of  heat  in  the  spectmm,  as 
we  proceed  to  its  red  end  and  advance  beyond 
this  point,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  any  prism 
by  its  unequal  refractive  action  on  the  spectral 
rays  must  ^ve  a  spectrum  which  is  abnormally 
condensed  at  its  red  end  and  dilated  at  its  vio- 
let He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
middle  of  the  normal  or  diffraction  spectrum 


is  at  the  point  where  falls  the  ray  whose 
wave  length  is  "0005768  of  a  millimetre.  This 
is  a  point  a  little  above  the  line  D.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  rays  in  the  prismatic  spectmm 
of  a  flint  glass  prism  compared  with  the  normal 
spectrum  is  shown  in  fig.  8,  where  the  two 
spectra  have  the  same  length,  and  their  optical 
centres,  as  given  by  wave  length,  are  in  the 
s^me  line.  From  a  long  series  of  experiments 
on  the  spectra  obtained  by  prisms  of  flint  glass, 
rock  salt,  carbon  disnlphide,  and  quartz,  Dr. 
Draper  infers  that  the  amount  of  heat  con- 
tained in  the  visible  normal  spectmm  from  its 
optical  centre  to  the  line  H>  is  equal  to  the  heat 
contained  in  the  same  spectmm  from  its  opti- 
cal centre  to  the  line  A.  "  Assuming  this  as 
tme,"  he  says,  "  it  necessarily  follows  that  in 
the  spectrum  any  two  series  of  undulations 
will  have  the  same  heating  power,  no  matter 
what  their  wave  lengths  may  be."  It  appears 
that  this  conclusion  is  too  extended  a  deduction 
from  such  a  restricted  result  as  Draper  reached ; 
for  if  the  variations  of  heat  in  the  spectmm 
were  symmetrically  divided  by  a  line  drawn 
through  its  optical  centre,  the  same  result 
would  be  attained  by  Draper's  method  of  ex- 
perimenting.    In  other  words,  if  the  maxi- 
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mum  or  minimum  of  heat  existed  at  the  optical 
centre,  and  the  heat  declined  uniformly  above 
and  below  this  point,  or  if  a  series  of  maxima 
and  minima  were  symmetrically  distributed 
above  and  below  the  optical  centre,  then  each 
half  of  the  spectrum,  divided  at  its  optical 
centre,  would  give  the  same  heating  power. 
Recently  £.  Lundquist  (Poggendorflf's  Anna- 
len,  vol.  civ.)  has  shown  how  Oauohy's  for- 
mula, which  serves  to  connect  the  index  of 
refraction  of  a  ray  with  its  wave  length,  may 
lead  to  an  expression  which  serves  to  reduce 
the  distribution  of  heat  observed  in  a  pris- 
matic spectrum  to  what  it  would  be  in  a  nor- 
mal spectmm.  He  finds  that  the  observations 
of  Lamansky,  made  with  fiint  glass  and  rook 
salt  prisms,  when  thus  reduced  place  the  maxi- 
mum of  heat  about  the  middle  of  the  normal 
spectrum,  and  the  heat  diminishes  nniformly 
on  both  sides  of  this  point.  In  the  speotram 
of  the  electric  light,  however,  the  maximum 
of  heat  is  near  the  line  A ;  henoe  in  this  case 
the  optical  centre  of  the  spectrum  does  not 
divide  it  into  two  portions  having  equal  heat- 
giving  powers. — Cnemieal  Aetiotu  of  the  Spee- 
trum.  Conclusions  as  to  the  distribution  of 
chemical  action  in  the  spectmm  have  generally 
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been  reached  solelj  from  the  obserred  actdona 
on  compounds  of  silver ;  and  what  is  often  styled 
"  the  curve  of  chemical  force  "  in  the  spectrum 
we  have  given  in  fig.  7.  This  carve  is  gener- 
ally referred  to  as  giving  the  distribution  of 
diemioal  action  in  all  cases.  This  is  erroneous ; 
as  long  ago  as  1842  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  showed : 
1,  that  so  far  from  chemical  influences  being 
restricted  to  the  more  refrangible  rays,  every 
part  of  the  spectrum,  visible  and  invisible,  can 
give  rise  to  chemical  changes,  or  modify  the 
molecular  arrangement  of  bodies ;  2,  that  the 
ray  effective  in  producing  chemical  or  molec- 
ular changes  in  any  special  substance  is  deter- 
mined by  the  absorptive  property  of  that  sub- 
stance. He  found  that  if  a  spectrum  be  re- 
ceived on  iodide  of  silver  formed  on  the  sil- 
ver plate  of  the  daguerreotype,  and  the  im- 
pression of  the  light  be  then  developed,  after  it 
has  acted  for  a  moderate  time  we  shall  observe 
a  stain  which  corresponds  in  character  and  po- 
sition to  the  blackening  effect  that  under  like 
circumstances  would  be  found  on  any  common 
sensitive  silver  paper.  If,  however,  the  action 
of  the  light  be  long  continued,  a  white  stain 
makes  its  appearance  over  all  die  less  refran- 
gible regions  of  the  spectrum.  But  if  the 
daguerreotype  plate  during  its  exposure  to 
the  spectrum  be  also  receiving  diffused  light  of 
little  intensity,  it  will  be  found  on  developing 
that  the  impression  obtained  differs  strikingly 
from  the  preceding.  Every  ray  that  the  prism 
can  transmit,  from  below  the  extreme  red  to 
beyond  the  extreme  violet,  has  been  active. 
The  ultra  red  athermic  lines  are  present.  The 
impression  of  these  lines  is  a  proof  of  proper 
spectrum  action,  and  distinguishes  it  from  that 
of  diffused  light,  arising  either  from  the  atmos- 
phere or  from  the  imperfect  transparency  of 
the  prism.  In  a  series  of  photographic  prints 
accompanying  a  paper  by  Dr.  Schultz  Sel- 
lak  "  On  the  Sensitiveness  to  Light  of  Haloid 
Salts  of  Silver,  and  on  the  Conne^on  between 
Optical  and  Chemical  Absorption,"  may  be 
observed  the  varying  extent  of  the  chemical 
action  of  the  spectrum  and  the  shifting  of  the 
place  of  maximum  action  depending  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  chemical  preparation  on  which  the 
spectrum  is  formed.  Thus,  chloride  of  silver 
collodion  is  acted  on  by  the  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum from  about  half  way  between  the  lines  Q 
and  H  up  to  the  line  N,  fig.  7.  Iodide  of  silver 
collodion  is  affected  from  below  G  nearly  to 
the  line  M ;  bromide  of  silver  collodion  from  F 
to  M.  A  mixture  of  silver  salts  formed  of  the 
iodide  and  bromide  of  collodion  is  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  the  spectrum  in  the  space  from  the 
line  E  to  the  line  M.  Mixed  iodide  and  chlo- 
ride of  silver  collodion  are  acted  on  through- 
out nearly  the  same  area.  The  remarkable  in- 
crease of  sensitive  area  when  the  spectrum  falls 
on  the  above  named  mixtures  has  long  been 
turned  to  good  account  in  practical  photogra- 
phy. (See  Photosrapht.)  The  most  remark- 
able confirmation  of  Draper's  first  proporition, 
as  given  above,  is  in  the  case  of  the  spectral 


action  on  a  surface  of  West  India  bitumen. 
A  glass  plate  is  coated  with  this  substance  as 
follows :  The  bitumen  is  dissolved  in  benzine, 
and  the  solution  poured  on  a  glass  plate  in  a 
dark  room  and  drained  off,  leaving  a  film  of 
bitumen  sufiaeiently  thin  to  be  iridescent.  This 
is  exposed  to  the  spectrum  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  developed  by  pouring  over  it  a  mix- 
ture of  benzine  and  alcohol,  which  will  now 
only  dissolve  those  portions  of  the  film  that 
have  not  been  acted  on  by  the  light.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  impression  is  below  the  line  A, 
its  termination  beyond  H.  Every  ray  in  the 
spectrum  acts.  The  proof  is  continuous  except 
where  the  Frannhofer  lines  fall.  Dr.  Draper 
found  that  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  by  plants  is  accomplished  by  rays  between 
the  lines  B  and  F,  which  is  anoUier  instance  of 
the  chemical  action  of  the  less  ref  ran^ble  rays. 
In  1842  Sir  John  Herschel  discovered  that  the 
yellow  stain  imparted  by  the  corefionu  Japo- 
niea  to  paper  is  whitened  by  the  green,  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet  rays.  The  rd6e  red  of  the 
ten  weeks  stock  is  in  like  manner  changed  by 
the  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  The  rich  blue 
tint  of  the  viola  odorata,  tamed  green  by  sodi- 
um carbonate,  is  bleached  by  the  same  group 
of  rays,  that  is,  by  those  less  refrangible  than 
the  yellow.  The  green  ohlorophyl  of  the  elder 
leaf  is  changed  by  the  extreme  red.  To  a  for- 
mer experimenter,  Grotthus,  we  owe  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  under  which  these  decompo- 
sitions of  the  colors  of  fiowers  take  place.  11118 
law  in  repeated  instances  was  verified  by  Her- 
schel, and  more  recently  by  Draper.  It  may 
be  thus  expressed :  The  rays  which  are  effec- 
tive in  the  destruction  of  any  given  vegetable 
color  are  those  which  by  their  union  produce 
a  tint  complementary  to  the  color  destroyed. 
Even  the  partial  estaUishment  of  this  law, 
already  accomplished,  is  sufScient  to  prove  that 
chemical  effects  are  not  limited  to  the  more 
refrangible  portions  of  the  spectram,  but  can 
be  occasioned  by  any  ray.  The  second  prop- 
osition of  Draper,  that  the  rays  which  act 
chemically  on  a  substance  are  those  which 
are  optically  absorbed  by  it,  has  received  am- 
ple independent  confirmation  by  the  recent  ex- 
periments of  Sellak  in  his  paper  cited  above. 
Sellak  found  that  optical  and  chemical  ab- 
sorption of  light  exactly  coincide.  All  colors 
which  are  sensibly  absorbed  (optically)  by  the 
haloid  salts  of  silver,  of  a  thickness  of  a  few 
millimetres,  produce  chemical  decomposition. 
The  optical  absorption  of  transparent  plates 
of  these  substances  is  shown  by  spectral  ob- 
servation to  be  confined  exactly  within  the 
limits  of  chemical  action.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  mixtures  of  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver.  Chloride  of  silver  is  colorless, 
iodide  of  silver  is  transparent  light  yellow, 
bromide  of  silver  is  somewhat  deeper  yellow, 
and  the  mixture  of  the  last  two  orange  yel- 
low.— E.  Becquerel  in  1842  {Biblioth^ue  Uni- 
vertelh  d«  Genive)  was  the  first  to  photo- 
graph the  Frannhofer  lines,  and  in  doing  so 
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he  discoTered  that  similar  lines  existed  in  the 
iaviaible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  formed  of 
rays  more  refrangible  tbian  the  violet.  In 
1S13  Dr.  Draper  obtained  independentlj  the 
same  results.  Mttller,  in  the  sixth  edition  of 
bis  Lehrhuh  der  Phytik,  gives  a  photographic 
print  of  the  spectral  lines  extending  from 
a  short  distance  below  G  to  above  R.  He 
made  this  photograph  with  a  prism  and  lens 
of  qaartz.  Snbseqaently  Mr.  Butherfnrd  ob- 
tained, with  two  prisms  of  carbon  disalphide, 
a  snperb  photograph  embracing  lines  extend- 
ing from  near  &  to  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  npper  of  the  H  lines.  This  photo- 
graph has  excited  nniversal  admiration.  It  is 
crowded  with  lines  which  are  not  drawn  on 
the  maps  of  KirchhofC  or  of  Angstrdm.  Mas- 
cart  of  Paris  obtuned  the  Bordin  prize  of 
the  academy  of  sciences  for  his  determina- 
tions of  the  wave  lengths  of  the  visible  and 
ultra  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum.  He  used  a 
grating  of  Nobert  to  obtain  his  spectra,  and 
measured  thS  wave  lengths  of  the  more  re- 
frangible invisible  rays  by  obtaining  photo- 
graphs on  small  glass  plates  placed  in  the  oc- 
ular E  of  the  spectrometer  shown  in  fig.  4. 
By  this  means  Mascart  measared  the  wave 
lengths  of  these  invisible  rays  with  a  precision 
little  inferior  to  that  obtained  in  his  measures 
on  the  visible  rays.  He  also  measured  the 
wave  lengths  of  the  light  lines  given  in  the 
spectra  of  volatilized  metals,  and  found  that 
cadmium  gave  the  most  extended  spectrum  of 
invisible  rays.  Mascart  observed  rays  whose 
wave  length  was  only  '00022  of  a  millimetre. 
The  period  of  vibration  of  these  shortest  waves, 
compared  with  the  period  of  the  longest  via- 
ble rays  of  -00076  of  a  millimetre,  gives  about 
two  octaves  of  the  musical  scale ;  that  is,  the 
nnmbers  of  their  vibrations  in  the  same  time 
will  be  as  1 : 4.  But  the  ratio  of  the  wave 
length  '0019  of  a  millimetre  of  the  least  re- 
frangible invisible  ray  of  the  spectrum  to  the 
shortest  invisible  ultra  violet  wave  of  the  spec- 
trum will  be  as  1 :  8,  or  as  any  note  is  to  its 
upper  third  octave.  The  papers  of  Mascart 
can  be  found  in  the  Annate*  de  V£eole  nor- 
male.  In  1878  Dr.  Henry  Draper  of  New 
York  published  in  the  "American  Journal 
of  Science  "  a  carbon  print  of  a  remarkably 
perfect  photograph  of  a  spectrum  produced 
by  one  of  Rntherfurd's  diffraction  gratings 
of  6,481  lines  to  the  inch.  The  negative  was 
photographed  on  collodion,  and  the  published 
carbon  print  has  attached  to  it  a  scale  giv- 
ing the  wave  lengths  of  the  rays.  This  print 
was  obtained  by  transferring  the  original  neg- 
ative to  a  thick  plate  of  glass  by  a  process 
known  as  the  albertype,  and  using  the  glass  in 
a  printing  press  in  the  same  manner  as  a  litho- 
graphic stone.  This  print  therefore  repre- 
sents the  work  of  the  sun  itself,  and  is  not 
a  drawing  either  made  or  corrected  by  hand. 
The  print  consists  of  two  portions.  The  up- 
per gives  all  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  from 
near  Q  to  O,  or  from  wave  length  '0004860 


mm.  to  *0008440  mm.  Above  this  is  placed 
a  scale,  which  is  a  copy  of  Angstrom's  from  just 
below  Q  to  Hi,  with  the  same  sized  divisions 
carried  out  from  Hi  to  O.  The  lower  part  is  & 
magnified  portion  of  the  same  negative,  having 
Hi  and  Hi  about  its  middle,  and  extending  from 
wave  length  -0004206  to  '0008786  mm.  Be- 
tween wavelengths  '0008926  and  -0004205  mm., 
AngstrSm's  map  has  118  lines,  while  Draper's 
has  298.  We  here  give  a  table  of  the  wave 
lengths  of  ultra  violet  rays  according  to  the 
measurements  of  Mascart  and  of  H.  Draper : 
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— Fluoreteent  Aetion  on  the  Spectral  Ray*. 
Fluorescence  is  a  property  possessed  by  certain 
substances  of  absorbing  light  composed  of  rays 
of  a  certain  wave  length,  and  then  emitting 
this  light  changed  into  rays  of  a  longer  wave 
length;  or,  what  is  the  same,  changed  into 
light  of  a  lower  refrangibility.  This  phenome- 
non was  first  observed  by  Robert  Boyle;  an 
account  of  his  experiments  may  be  found  in 
vol.  L  of  his  works  (London,  1772).     The 


Fn.  9. 


method  of  examining  the  spectra  of  fluorescent 
bodies  is  as  follows :  A  porte-lnmi6re.  A,  fig. 
9,  reflects  the  sun's  rays  on  to  a  lens  at  B, 
which  concentrates  the  light  on  the  fluorescent 
substances  contained  in  bottles  at  C.  By  the 
revolution  of  the  stand  on  which  these  bottles 
are  placed,  they  can  be  brought  successively 
before  the  slit  in  the  coUimating  telescope  of 
the  spectroscope  D.  Before  the  solar  rays  fall 
on  the  fluorescent  substance  they  pass  through 
a  tank,  placed  between  B  and  the  spectroscope, 
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and  oontaining  a  solution  of  enprio  snlphate  in 
ammonia.  The  general  phenomena  of  flaores- 
oence  are  described  under  Flcokesomok  ;  we 
here  add  several  discoveries  made  since  the 
writing  of  that  article  by  Prof.  Morton  of  Ho- 
boken.  In  a  portion  of  his  researches  Prof. 
Iforton  had  the  cooperation 
of  Dr.  H.  C.  Bolton  of  New 
Tork,  who  andertook  the 
chemical  work  in  the  investi- 
gations. Their  attention  was 
particularly  directed  to  the 
fluorescent  properties  of  the 
nraniom  salts.  The  total  nam- 
ber  of  distinct  salts  produced 
and  examined  so  far  by  these 
investigators  is  76,  not  in- 
clnding  numerous  specimens 
treated  in  various  ways  to  es- 
tablish the  existence  and  con- 
ditions of  their  several  hy- 
drates. This  multiplication 
of  facts  has  given  great  value 
to  this  research  as  compared 
with  previous  work  in  the 
same  direction.  Thus,  where 
Becqnerel  has  examined  one 
doable  acetate,  these  investi- 
gators have  examined  16;  in 
place  of  his  three  double  sulphates,  they  have 
16;  in  place  of  one  fluoride,  six;  and  so  on. 
The  methods  pursued  in  the  examination  of 
these  uranium  salts  were  the  same  as  those  of 
Stokes  and  Becqnerel.  The  discoveries  made 
by  Morton  were  mainly  due  to  the  wider  range 
of  substances  examined,  which  made  it  possi- 
ble to  form  inductions  and  generalizations,  and 
to  the  scrupulous  attention  p«dd  to  the  purity 
of  these  substances.  We  note  only  the  most 
important  results,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the 
following  original  papers  for  additional  infor- 
mation: "American  Chemist,"  vols.  iiL  and 
iv. ;  "Chemical  News,"  vol.  zsviii.  1.  By  a 
comparison  of  the  spectra 
of  17  acetates  and  double 
acetates  of  uranium  in  the 
solid  state  and  in  aqueous 
solutions,  the  remarkable 
fact  was  demonstrated  that 
in  the  case  of  these  bodies 
no  double  salt  could  exist 
in  solution  in  water.  By 
further  experiments  of  the 
same  kind  this  law  was  ex- 
tended to  all  the  known 
salts  of  uranium.  2.  It  was 
proved  that  by  the  study  of 
the  fluorescent  spectra  the 
existence  of  a  new  and  be- 
fere  unknown  salt  could  be 
recognized.  Thus,  on  heating  the  ammonio- 
uranic  sulphate  to  100°  C.  for  a  short  time, 
it  was  noticed  that  its  fluorescent  spectrum 
assumed  a  duplicate  character  (see  spectrum 
2  of  fig.  10),  a  new  set  of  bands  being  add- 
ed to  those  of  the  normal  salt  (see  spectmm 


1  of  fig.  10).  By  continuing  the  heating  nntil 
the  salt  ceased  to  lose  weight,  a  snlwtanoe  was 
obtained  giving  spectrom  No.  8  of  fig.  10. 
These  results  naturally  suggested  that  the  two 
spectra  1  and  8  belonged  to  the  hydrated  and 
anhydrous  salts,  and  that  spectmm  2  indicated 


a  mixture  of  the  two.  On  heating  the  dried 
salt  to  low  redness  for  a  short  time,  another 
doable  spectrum.  No.  4,  was  developed,  w^ich 
by  a  continuance  of  the  same  treatment  was 
reduced  to  a  new  simple  one.  No.  6.  Analysis 
of  the  product  so  obtained  showed  that  it  was 
an  ammonio-diuranic  sulphate,  a  salt  before 
unknown  and  not  likely  to  have  been  discov- 
ered by  any  other  means,  as  contact  with  water 
at  once  reduces  it  to  a  mixture  of  the  normal 
salt  and  nranic  snlphate.  8.  It  was  discovered 
that  certain  nranic  salts  were  capable  of  com- 
bining with  definite  proportions  of  water  to 
form  certain  hydrates  not  heretofore  recog- 
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nized,  and  that  each  of  these  hydrates  yielded 
aperf ectly  distinct  and  characteristic  spectrom. 
Thus,  the  double  sulphate  of  sodium  and  nra- 
ninm  seems  to  form  no  less  than  five  hydrates 
with  from  one  to  five  atoms  of  water  respec- 
tively.   These  salts  have  not  all  been  isolated, 
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bat  fig.  11  shows  the  spectra  of  some  of  them. 
Thas  No.  1  of  the  figure  is  the  spectrum  of 
the  pentahydrate ;  No.  2,  that  of  a  mixture  of 
three  hydrates;  No.  8,  that  of  the  monohj- 
drate ;  and  No.  4,  that  of  the  anhydrous  salt. 
4.  In  the  ease  of  the  double  acetates  it  appears 
that  the  position  of  their  bands  both  of  fluo- 
resoenoe  and  of  alMorption  has  a  close  relation 
to  the  atomic  weights  of  the  salts.  Thus,  a 
list  of  these  salts  in  the  order  in  which  their 
bands  occur,  beginning  with  those  which  are 
highest  in  the  spectrum,  will  be' essentially  a 
list  of  the  salts  in  the  order  of  their  atomic 
weights.  6.  It  was  found  that  heat  had  in- 
variably the  effect  of  sending  toward  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum  all  spectral  bands  of  solids 
and  of  solutions  in  all  oases  where  any  effect 
could  be  observed.  In  a  later  memoir  Prof. 
Morton,  having  investigated  the  fluorescent 
relations  of  the  basic  salts  of  uranic  oxide,  has 
shown  many  new  ways  by  which  these  bodies 
may  be  produced,  and  has  found  that  they 
yield  by  fluorescence  a  light  which  gives  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum.  The  latter  property  affords 
a  ready  means  of  distinguishing  them,  when 
either  alone  or  in  mixture,  from  hydrates  and 
nranates,  which  they  otherwise  often  resemble. 
The  same  methods  of  investigation  have  been 
applied  by  Prof.  Morton  to  the  following  solid 
hydrocarbons  found  in  the  latter  products  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  tar :  anthra- 
cene, chrysogen,  pyrene,  and  ohrysene.  He 
has  also  discovered  a  new  hydrocarbon  of  very 
remarkable  fluorescent  properties  occurring  in 
the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
the  heavier  petroleum  oils;  to  this  he  has 
given  the  name  of  thallene,  from  the  vivid 
green  color  of  its  fluorescent  light.  When  a 
continuous  spectrum  is  thrown  on  a  screen  of 
white  paper,  half  of  which  is  coated  with  thal- 
lene, the  effect  indicated  in  flg.  12  is  seen.  The 
portion  R  V,  on  the  paper,  shows  the  usual 
solar  spectrum  from  red  to  violet,  but  the  part 
S  T,  on  the  thallene,  does  not  appear,  from  8  of 
the  scale  upward,  bine,  indigo,  and  violet,  bnt 
appears  green  of  varying  intensity.  The  energy 


the  side  of  a  tank  contidiiing  a  solution  of  thal- 
lene in  benzole,  the  appearance  indicated  in 
flg.  13  is  seen.  The  truls  of  light  are  of  the 
following  colors :  olive  green,  bright  emerald 
green,  sky  blue,  and  indigo  running  into  violet. 
The  value  of  the  applications  of  spectrum  anal- 
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of  the  fluorescent  action  of  this  body  makes  it 
available  for  some  very  striking  illustrations. 
Thus  designs  painted  in  it  on  muslin  may  be 
invisible  in  yellow  light,  but  fiash  out  with  a 
self-luminous  light  when  violet  li^ht  falls  upon 
them.    When  a  pure  spectrum  is  thrown  on 
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ysis  to  fluorescent  phenomena,  as  developed 
by  Prof.  Morton,  consists  in  its  opening  a  new 
method  for  investigating  chemical  and  physical 
changes  in  bodies  while  these  changes  are  in 
progress,  and  under  conditions  which  would 
seem  to  exclude  all  other  means  of  examination. 
SPECmiM  1HALTSI8,  the  name  given  to  a 
recent  method  of  chemical  analysis,  conceived 
and  proposed  in  general  form  by  Prof.  G. 
Kirchhoff  of  Germany,  in  which  the  presence 
of  certain  chemical  elements  is  determined  by 
corresponding  and  peculiar  sets  of  colored 
bands,  imparted  by 
those  elements  or 
compounds  contain- 
ing them  to  the  spec- 
tra obtained  from 
flames  in  which  such 
substances  are  sub- 
limed or  volatilized. 
In  reference  to  the 
solar  spectrum  and 
the  transverse  dark 
bands  or  lines  of 
Fraunhofer  mark- 
ing it,  see  Speo- 
TBUM ;  see  also  Sun.  In  1802  WoUaston  pro- 
pared  the  way  for  the  discoveries  of  Fraun- 
nofer,  Kirchhoff,  and  others,  by  the  invention 
of  a  new  method  of  observing  the  solar  spec- 
trum. He  admitted  the  solar  rays  into  a  dark 
room  through  a  narrow  slit,  ana  placing  him- 
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self  at  a  diatanoe  of  12  ft.  or  more  he  viewed 
this  slit  throngh  a  prism  of  homogeneous  glass 
held  close  to  the  eye.  This  method  of  obser- 
vation shows  the  spectrum  crossed  transverse- 
ly to  its  length  by  dark  lines  and  band*;  and 
hence  the  spectram  from  a  prism  of  given  ma- 
terial and  angle  becomes  a  sort  of  scale  or 


map,  to  a  fixed  position  in  which  every  gra- 
dation of  hue  and  every  dark  band  can  be  ex- 
actly referred.  Among  the  observations  upon 
the  spectram,  partially  anticipating  EirchhoflTs 
principle,  were  those  of  Frannhofer  (1816),  of 
Talbot  (1826),  of  Brewster  (1882),  of  Wheat- 
stone  (18S6),  and  of  Foocaolt  (1849).    In  1866 


bhi«  violet 

To.  Id— Tride  of  Bp«etn  aooordlng  to  KlrcUioff  and  Bmuen. 


Prof.  A.  J.  AngstrSm  of  Sweden,  applying 
Enlei^s  principle  of  the  reciprocation  and'  ab- 
sorption by  bodies  of  the  same  sorts  of  nndu- 
lations  which  they  are  capable  of  emitting  when 
themselves  originally  excited,  was  led  to  the 
view  that  any  body  at  a  glowing  heat  emits  the 


same  rays  (ref  rangibilities)  of  light  and  heat  as, 
in  the  like  condition,  it  will  absorb  if  they  im- 
pinge npon  it.  The  first  decisive  and  general 
proof  in  reference  to  light  of  the  principle  as- 
smned  by  Euler  and  Angstrom  was  fhmished 
by  KirchhofTs  experiments  in  1869,  wiUi  flames 
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charged  with  lithium  and  sodiam.  A  volatil- 
izable  oomponnd  of  any  such  element  being 
burned  in  or  otherwise  diffused  through  a 
flame,  the  incandescent  particles  of  each  com- 
municate to  the  general  light  of  the  flame  an 
excess  of  certain  rays,  these  appearing  in  the 
spectrum  as  brighter  bands  crossing  it  in  cer- 
tain parts  and  having  the  exact  colors  proper 
to  such  parts,  being  generally  different  in  situ- 
ation and  hue  for  the  different  elements  intro- 
duced into  the  fiame,  and  always  or  genernlly 
the  same  for  each  element.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
spectra  of  various  chemical  elements,  the  sym- 
bols of  which  are  given  on  the  left  of  the 
spectra.  The  upper  spectrum  is  that  of  the 
son,  and  on'  it  are  drawn  the  dark  lines  of 
Frannhofer.  (See  Spbotbum.)  These  lines 
are  extended  downward  and  through  the  lower 
spectra,  and  they  thus  serve  as  a  kind  of  scale 
to  which  to  refer  the  luminous  bands  of  these 
spectra.  The  colored  spectral  bands  are  de- 
signated by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
and  are  named  in  order  of  their  importance  as 
characteristic  of  their  re- 
spective spectra.  'When, 
however,  a  flame  is  thus 
colored,  or  charged  with 
excess  of  oertain  rays, 
if  through  this  the  light 
of  another  and  more 
brilliant  flame  colored 
with  the  same  element 
is  passed  to  be  analyzed, 
it  is  seen  that  while 
the  general  illumination 
of  the  spectrum  is  in- 
creased, the  previous 
bright  lines  character- 
izing the  element  are 
now  replaced  by  dark  lines  or  lines  relative- 
ly very  faint ;  in  a  word,  the  spectrum  char- 
acteristic of  the  given  element  is  exactly  re- 
versed. The  lower  dark  portion  of  fig.  2 
shows  the  two  bright  linos  of  the  spectrum'  of 


scope,  the  instrument  with  which  spectram  an- 
alysis is  effected,  see  Spbotbum.)  In  the  prose- 
cution of  the  new  field  of  research  opened  by 
these  experiments.  Prof.  R.  Bnnsen  soon  be- 
came associated.  When  several  elements  which 
show  systems  of  bright  bands  are  at  the  same 
time  in  the  flame,  it  is  at  least  generally  true 
that  their  several  spectra  coexist ;  and  the  in- 
stances in  which  certain  lines  proper  to  dif- 
ferent elements  coincide  are  as  yet  few.  The 
spectrum  of  sodium  consists  of  two  approxi- 
mate bands  in  the  yellow  of  the  spectmm 
near  the  orange,  and  seven  relatively  very 
faint  lines;  and  Bnnsen  has  determined  that 
by  it  the  presence  in  a  flame  of  less  than  the 
igt.i>h.a»t  Ijart  of  a  grain  is  detected.  Of 
calcium,  barinm,  strontium,  potassium,  and 
lithium,  the  least  quantities  detectible  vary 
from  Tir.Wf  *<>  iao.»l«.»»s  gnin;  so  that  no 
other  chemical  test  approaches  this  in  delicacy. 
Among  results  of  the  new  analysis  are,  the 
finding  that  lithiom  is  in  fact  an  element  widely 
diffused  in  nature,  and  the  discovery  of  sev- 


incandescent  sodium  vapor;  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  figure  shows  these  lines  reversed 
by  the  passage  of  the  light  from  an  incandes- 
cent solid  through  the  vapor  of  sodium.  (For 
an  engraving  and  description  of  the  spectro- 


FuL  a— Oobiddenoe  of  the  Fnunbohr  Une«  with  the  Uaee  of  Inm  and  dldom. 


eral  new  metals.  (See  Cxawu,  Indium,  Rubi- 
dium, and  Thallium.) — This  method  of  analy- 
sis has  proved  of  great  service  in  metallurgical 
operations.  The  application  of  the  method  to 
researches  in  solar  physics  will '  be  briefly  no- 
ticed under  Sun.  Eirchhoff,  hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  that  the  bright 
lines  characteristic  of  several  of 
the  metals  correspond  exactly  in 
place  with  as  many  dark  lines  of 
the  solar  spectmm,  as  shown  in 
fig.  8,  infers  that  these  dark  lines 
are  produced  by  a  reversal  similar 
to  tnat  above  shown,  and  hence 
indicate  the  existence  of  corre- 
sponding chemical  elements,  both 
volatile  in  the  luminous  atmos- 
phere of  the  sun,  and  also  in- 
candescent in  its  nucleus.  The  f  ol- 
lowing  table  by  AngstrOm  shows 
the  number  of  lines  belonging  to 
the  elements  named  which  corre- 
spond with  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum : 


Fio.  S.— BeTenal  of  the  Sodium  Line  (seen  irith  the  Speetioeoope). 


Hydrogen.  4 
Sodium....  9 
Barium...  11 
Calcium...  T5 
Magneatom  *+(S!) 


Aluminum.. .     i  t 

Iron «W 

Manganese. .  ST 
Chromium..  18 
Cobalt It 


ITIekel >8 

Zli^e. S 

Copper. T 

Titanium 900 
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— Spectroscopic  analysis  applied  to  the  stars  has 
shown  that  they  resemhie  the  snn  in  general 
constitntion  and  condition.  But  charaoteristio 
differences  exist,  insomnch  that  the  stars  have 
been  diyided  into  four  orders  distingaished  by 
their  spectra,  types 
of  which  are  given 
in  fig.  4.  These  are 
thus  presented  by 
Secchi,  who  exam- 
ined more  than  600 
star  spectra :  The 
first  type  is  repre- 
sented by  a  LyMB, 
Sirins,  &c.,  and  in- 
cludes most  of  the 
stars  shining  with 
a  white  light,  as  Al- 
tair,  Regains,  Rigel, 
the  stars  fl,  y,  e,  f, 
and  n  of  Ursa  Ma- 
jor, &c.  These  give 
a  spectrum  show- 
ing all  the  seven 
colors,  and  crossed 
usually  by  many 
lines,  but  always  by 
the  four  lines  of  hy- 
drogen, very  dark 
and  strong.  The 
breadth  of  these 
fonr  lines  indicates 
a  very  deep,  ab- 
sorptive stratum  at 
a  high  temperature 
and  at  great  pres- 
sure. Nearly  half 
the  stars  observed 
by  Secchi  showed 
this  spectrum.  The 
second  type  in- 
cludes most  of  the 
yellow  stars,  as  Ca- 
pella,  PoUdx,  Arc- 
turns,  Aldebaran,  a 
UrssB  Majoris,  Pro- 
cyon,  &o.  The 
Frannhofer  lines 
are  well  seen  in  the 
red  and  blue,  but 
not  BO  well  in  the 
yellow.  The  resem- 
blance of  this  spec- 
trum to  the  sun 
snggests  that  stars 
of  this  type  resem- 
ble the  sun  closely 
in  physical  constitu- 
tion and  condition. 
About  one  third  of 
the  stars  observed 
by  Secchi  showed  this  spectrum.  The  third 
type  includes  Antares,  a  Orionis  and  a  Hercn- 
lis,  ^  Pegasi,  Mira,  and  most  of  the  stars  shi- 
ning with  a  red  light.  The  spectra  show  bands 
of  unes ;  according  to  Secchi  there  are  shaded 


bands,  but  a  more  powerful  spectroscope  shows 
multitudes  of  fine  lines.  The  spectra  resem- 
ble somewhat  the  spectrum  of  a  sun  spot, 
and  Secchi  has  advanced  the  theory  that  these 
stars  are  covered  in  great  part  by  spots  like 


I 
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those  of  the  sun.  About  100  of  the  observed 
stars  belong  to  this  type.  The  fourth  type 
differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  arrangement 
and  appearance  of  the  bands.  It  includes 
only  faint  stars.    A  few  stars,  as  y  Cassiopeiee, 
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9  ArgAs,  p  Lyra,  &c.,  show  the  lines  of  hydro- 
gen bright  instead  of  dark,  as  though  surround- 
ed by  hydrogen  glowing  with  a  heat  more  in- 
tense than  that  of  the  central  orb  itself  around 
whioh  the  hydrogen  exists.  Secohi's  observa- 
tions were  comparatively  rough,  and  the  infer- 
ence that  particular  lines,  as  u^ose  of  hydrogen 
for  lexample,  are  really  present  depended  in 
his  case  simply  on  the  general  correspondence 
of  s  set  of  lines  with  the  set  belonging  to  the 
element  But  Hnggins  and  Miller,  in  England, 
showed,  by  the  direct  comparison  of  stellar 
with  terrestrial  spectra,  that  certain  elements 
exist  in  particular  stars.  Thus  they  found  in 
the  spectrum  of  Aldebaran  lines  correspond- 
ing with  those  of  hydrogen,  sodium,  magne- 
sium, iron,  tellurium,  calcium,  bismuth,  anti- 
mony, and  mercury.  In  the  spectrum  of  Be- 
telgeose  they  recognized  the  lines  of  sodium, 
magnesium,  iron,  oismnth,  and  calcium,  but 
found  those  of  hydrogen  wanting.  They  dis- 
covered that  (at  least  in  the  instances  exam- 
ined by  them)  the  colors  of  the  double  stars 
are  due  to  the  exbtence  of  stellar  atmospheres 
exercising  an  elective  absorption.  For  exam- 
ple, the  spectrum  of  the  orange  component  of 
the  well  known  double  star  Albiroo  shows  dark 
bands  in  the  blue  and  violet ;  while  the  spec- 
trum of  the  blue  component  shows  many  strong 
lines  in  the  orange  and  red. — ^The  nebuln  show 


two  orders  of  spectra.  One  class,  including 
the  clusters,  resolvable  and  suspected  resolva- 
ble nebulte,  besides  other  nebulsa  whioh  proba- 
bly are  resolvable  into  stars  though  no  signs 
of  the  fact  can  be  detected  with  the  telescope, 
show  a  speotrnm  resembling  the  stellar  spec- 
trum in  general  characteristics,  though  usually 
too  faint  to  be  assigned  to  any  given  order 
of  stellar  spectra.  The  other  class,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  irregular  and  planetary  nebuls, 
besides  most  of  the  elliptic  irresolvable  nebuls, 
the  ring  nebula  in  Lyra,  the  dumb-bell  nebu- 
la, and  others,  presents  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  a  spectrum  of  three  bright  lines 
(in  a  few  coses  four  lines  are  seen).  Fig.  6  is 
the  spectrum  of  the  nebula  known  as  H  4,874. 
This  is  a  small  but  bright  object,  and  it  is  the 
nebula  to  which  Huggins  in  1864  first  direct- 
ed his  telespectroscope.  One  line  agrees  in 
position  with  a  hydrogen  line,  another  with  a 
nitrogen  line,  but  the  third  line  has  not  yet 
been  shown  to  coincide  with  a  line  of  any 
known  element. — Comets  show  a  mixed  spec- 
trum, the  nucleus,  coma,  and  tail  each  giving 
a  combination  (though  in  varying  proportions) 
of  a  discontinuous  or  band  spectrum,  and  a 
continuous  spectrum  due  probably  to  reflected 


sunlight.    Tempcl's  comet  (1866)  was  the  first 
analyzed  with  the  spectroscope,  by  Huggins 
in  England.    Winnecke's  (1868)  was  the  first 
to  which  oarefnl  analysis  was  applied,  with 
the  curious  result  of  observing  that  the  bands 
agree  in  position  with  those  obtained  as  the 
spectrum  of  carbon,  by  passing  the  electric 
spark  through  defiant  gas.    Huggins  obtuned 
the  same  result  (whioh  was  confirmed  by  Pro- 
fessors Harkness  and  Toung  in  America)  from 
the  study  of  Encke's  comet  in  1872.     The 
first  large  and  long-tailed  comet  studied  with 
the  spectroscope  was  Coggia's  comet  of  1874. 
Huggins  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
spectroscopic  analysis  of  this  comet:  "When 
the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  was  placed  across 
the  nucleus  and  coma,  there  was  seen  in  the 
instrument  a  broad  spectrum,  consisting  of  the 
same  three  bright  bands  exhibited  by  comet 
II.,  1868,  cross^  by  a  linear  continuous  spec- 
trum  from  the  light  of  the  nuolens.    On  the 
continuous  spectrum  of  the  nndeos  I  was  not 
able  to  distinguish  with  certainty  any  dark 
lines  of  absorption,  or  any  bright  lines,  other 
than  the  three  bright  bands.     Besides  these 
spectra,  there  was  also  present  a  faint  broad 
continuous  spectrum  between  and  beyond  the 
bright  bands.    When  the  slit  was  moved  on 
to  different  parts  of  the  coma,  the  bright  bands 
and  the  faint  continuous  spectrum  were  found 
to  vary  in  relative  in- 
tensity.   When  the  slit 
was   brought  past  the 
nuolens  on  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tail, 
the    gaseous    spectrum 
became  rapidly  fainter, 
6.— Speetrom  of  Bebois  (H  4^4).  until,   at   a  short  dis- 

tance from  the  nucleus, 
the  continnous  speobrum  predominated  so 
strongly  that  the  middle  band  only,  which  is 
the  brightest,  could  be  detected  on  it." — The 
planets,  shining  by  reflected  light,  can  only  re- 
veal under  the  spectroscope  the  possible  pres- 
ence of  absorptive  vapors  in  their  atmosphere. 
(See  Mass.) 

SPECDLDM  (Lat,  mirror),  a  term  commonly 
applied  to  concave  metallic  reflectors,  such  as 
are  used  in  reflecting  telescopes  for  concen- 
trating the  rays  of  light  from  distant  lumi- 
nous bodies,  and  presenting  the  image  of  these 
in  their  focus.  Their  perfection  consists  in 
large  surface,  whereby  they  collect  the  great- 
est quantity  of  light;  in  the  highest  possi- 
ble polish,  whereby  it  is  reflected  with  least 
loss;  and  in  the  most  exact  parabolic  curva- 
ture, rendering  the  image  distinct  and  precise. 
In  a  speculum  of  6  ft.  diameter,  a  variation 
even  at  its  edge  from  the  true  parabolic  curva- 
ture, so  minute  as  to  escape  detisction  with  any 
except  the  most  refined  means  of  measurement, 
may  render  the  whole  useless.  The  metallic 
alloy  best  adapted  for  the  requirements  of 
specula  was  first  employed  for  this  purpose  by 
Sir  Isaac  Kewton,  and  is  similar  to  that  osed 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  mirrors.    It  con- 
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sists  of  copper  and  tin,  to  which  Newton  added 
a  little  arsenic,  and  sometimes  silver  or  zinc ; 
but  Lord  Rosse  found  that  the  two  metals  first 
named  are  better  without  the  addition  of  any 
other.  The  volatile  metals  are  objectionable. 
Silver  makes  the  alloy  too  soft ;  nickel,  though 
it  whitens  the  yellow  aUoy  of  copper,  makes  the 
speculum  alloy  yellowish.  Roaae  was  particu- 
lar that  the  copper  and  tin  should  be  com- 
bined in  their  atomic  proportions  (4  atoms  of 
copper  =:126'8,  to  1  of  tin  =69),  and  the  pur- 
est metals  should  be  selected ;  for  the  smaller 
specula  it  is  even  recommended  that  the  cop- 
per be  obtained  by  the  electrotype  process; 
this  is  hardly  practicable  for  the  large  ones. 
The  alloy  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  brit- 
tleness  and  hardness.  Large  masses  of  it 
sometimes  break  from  a  slight  blow  or  sud- 
den change  of  temperature ;  and  it  is  so  hard 
that  it  cannot  be  wrought  with  tools  of  steel. 
It  takes  a  most  brilliant  polish,  which  it  has 
been  known  to  retain  with  little  tarnish, 
though  exposed  to  the  air  for  more  than  16 
years.  A  large  speculum,  however,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  covered  when  not  in  use,  and  the 
air  abont  it  should  be  kept  dry  by  means  of  an 
open  box  of  quicklime.  Great  difiiculties  have 
been  encountered  in  preventing  the  large 
specula  from  changing  their  form  by  their  own 
weight,  and  those  of  6  ft.  diameter  are  made 
so  thick,  to  give  them  the  necessary  stifiness 
(though  supported  when  finished  by  the  most 
ingenious  appliances),  that  they  are  among  the 
heaviest  of  bronze  castings ;  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  rough  mass  is  among  the  most  difii- 
cult  of  foundery  operations.  Bosse's  six-foot 
speculum  weighs  4  tons ;  one  of  8  ft.  3}  in. 
triick,  weighs  18  cwt. ;  and  one  of  2  ft.,  Sjt  cwt. 
The  alloy  is  prepared  by  melting  the  metals 
separately,  and  pouring  the  tin  into  the  copper, 
stirring  rapidly,  and  then,  before  the  tin  oxi- 
dizes, casting  the  alloy  into  ingots.  It  is  test- 
ed when  cold  to  ascertain  its  brilliancy,  and 
more  tin  is  added  if  necessary.  The  l>est  mode 
of  preparing  the  moulds  has  been  arrived  at 
from  long  experimental  trials  in  the  casting  of 
the  smaller  specula.  It  was  found  that  sand 
moulding  would  not  answer  for  the  surface  of 
the  disks,  as  the  texture  of  the  alloy  near  the 
outside  was  rendered  somewhat  spongy  and 
crystalline ;  and  thongh  this  was  so  slight  as 
to  be  detected  only  by  the  microscope,  it  still 
seriously  impaired  the  polished  surface.  The 
face  of  the  disk  at  least  must  then  be  "  chiUed," 
as  cast  iron  is  chilled,  by  pouring  it  into  metal- 
lic moulds  to  increase  the  density  of  its  sur- 
face. But  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  was  found  to  be  too  low  for  the 
moulds  to  receive  this  alloy,  and  they  were 
consequently  heated  to  about  212°  to  prevent 
too  sudden  cooling  and  consequent  irregular 
contraction.  For  moderate-sized  specula  cast- 
iron  moulds  were  used,  necessarily  open,  or 
the  casting  would  inevitably  fly  in  pieces. 
They  were  made  a  little  deeper  than  the  spec- 
olnm,  with  the  bottom  of  the  same  convexity 
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with  this,  and  so  supported  that  they  conld 
be  instantly  filled  from  the  lowest  point,  and 
turned  into  a  horizontal  position  when  charged 
with  the  proper  weight  of  the  metal.  The  air 
and  any  foreign  substance  present  are  thus 
carried  up  to  the  surface,  and  separated  from 
the  alloy.  But  this  was  not  sufficiently  per- 
fect for  the  largest  castings,  and  Lord  Rosse 
adopted  for  these  the  following  method.  An 
iron  frame  of  sufiicient  diameter  was  filled 
with  pieces  of  hoop  iron  set  on  edge  and  tight- 
ly wedged  together,  and  the  upper  surface  was 
turned  oS  to  the  curvature  of  the  face  of  the 
speculum.  This  was  to  serve  for  the  bottom 
of  the  mould,  being  tight  enough  to  hold  the 
melted  metal,  while  it  allowed  the  escape  of 
the  gases  through  the  interstices  uniformly 
over  the  whole  face.  Upon  this  bottom  was 
laid  the  wooden  pattern,  made  twice  as  deep  as 
the  intended  speculum,  and  with  an  allowance 
of  ,y  in  the  diameter  for  shrinkage.  The  sides 
of  the  mould  were  then  formed  by  ramming 
sand  around  the  pattern.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  first  cooling  is  on  the  under  face, 
next  on  the  sides,  and  the  final  congealing  is  on 
the  top  or  back,  where  the  contraction  and 
resulting  irregularities  wiU  be  concentrated  in 
the  least  important  part.  The  metal  while 
red-hot  is  removed  to  a  furnace  specially  pre- 
pared for  it,  the  bottom  having  the  curvature 
of  the  disk  (unless  in  case  of  using  an  iron 
mould,  when  this  too  is  taken  along).  By  fires 
already  kept  up  several  days,  the  inner  walls 
of  the  furnace  should  be  at  a  full  red  heat.  The 
vacant  spaces  around  the  casting  are  then  filled 
with  ignited  fuel,  and  every  aperture  is  care- 
fully luted.  A  large  speculum  should  thus  be 
left  to  cool  for  a  month  to  six  weeks;  and  the 
result  may  still  be  unsatisfactory  if  the  walls 
of  the  furnace  are  less  than  2  ft.  thick. — The 
production  of  the  true  parabolic  figure,  com- 
bined with  a  brilliant  polish,  is  attained  by 
grinding  succeeded  by  polishing.  Machines 
applicable  to  this  object  have  been  invented  by 
Sir  W.  and  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Lord  Rosse,  Mr. 
Lassell,  an  amateur  optician  and  astronomer, 
Mr.  De  la  Rue,  Mr.  Grubb  of  Dublin,  and 
others,  which  are  too  complicated  to  be  par- 
ticularly described  in  this  place.  The  object 
sought  for  is  to  restrict  the  operation  of  the 
rubbing  tools  to  the  production  of  the  particn- 
lai'  curvature  required,  and  insure  a  uniform 
action  npon  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
disk.  The  speculum,  placed  upon  a  slowly  re- 
volving platform,  presents  its  face  to  the  action 
of  the  rubber  above  it,  which  by  Lord  Rosse's 
arrangement  was  caused  to  vibrate  regularly 
in  one  and  the  other  direction,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  revolved  at  a  different  rate  from 
that  of  the  speculum.  Mr.  Lassell  caused  the 
rubber  to  revolve  in  small  circles,  while  the 
speculum,  turning  on  its  axis,  wliich  was  not 
in  line  with  that  of  the  rubber,  presented  suc- 
cessively all  portions  of  its  surface  to  this 
circling  action  of  the  rubber,  thus  imitating 
the  movements  of  the  hands  by  which  the 
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gmall  specala  had  previoasly  been  snooessfally 
polished.  The  principles  of  the  arrangement 
of  Mr.  Lassell  were  so  mathematically  exact, 
that,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  "a  speculum 
having  a  decidedly  hyperbolic  figare  may  be 
corrected  and  broaght  to  a  perfect  parabola, 
or  to  a  spherical  carve,  or  the  same  may 
be  done  in  the  reverse  order  at  pleasure." 
The  test  of  the  polishing  consists  in  observing 
through  an  eye  piece  the  reflection  of  the  di^ 
of  a  watch  set  directly  over  the  speculum,  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Rosse's  operations  at  the 
height  of  90  ft.  The  success  of  the  polishing 
was  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
as  regards  temperature  and  moisture,  both  of 
which  required  at  times  to  be  artificially  regu- 
lated. The  tools  for  first  smoothing  the  face 
of  the  speculum  are  made  up  of  pieces  of  grit- 
stone, cemented  together  in  a  frame  and  dressed 
on  the  face  to  the  proper  degree  of  convexity. 
The  next  are  disks  of  oast  iron,  their  face  also 
of  the  exact  ourvatore,  and  grooved  by  two 
lines  of  farrows  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and 
the  same  deep,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  These  are  fed  with  sharp  quartz  sand, 
and  afterward  with  emery  and  water.  When 
the  work  has  proceeded  to  the  use  of  very  fine 
emery  the  scratches  disappear,  and  the  rubber 
is  in  perfect  and  uniform  contact  with  the 
speculum.  For  polishing,  the  oast-iron  rubber 
was  used  by  Lord  Rosse,  counterpoised  and 
provided  with  circular  grooves  in  addition  to 
the  rectilinear  ones.  Its  face  was  coated  with 
a  thin  layer  of  pitch,  with  another  upon  this 
of  rosin  and  flour,  which  serves  as  the  bed  for 
the  polishing  powder  or  rouge  to  imbed  itself. 
Mr.  Lassell's  polisher  was  of  pine  wood  in  two 
layers,  the  grain  crossing,  and  the  face  coated 
with  pitch  above.  The  preparation  of  these 
polishers  involves  nice  operations,  which  may 
not  be  neglected  without  great  risk  of  failure. 
The  largest  specula  when  polished  ought  never 
to  be  removed  from  their  supports ;  for  how- 
ever carefully  lifted,  the  figure  would  be  almost 
certain  to  lose  its  accuracy  by  change  of  pres- 
sure in  the  mass.  Even  one  of  9  in.  diameter, 
when  supported  by  the  pressure  of  springs 
against  three  stops  bearing  on  its  edges,  loses 
its  defining  power.  Sir  John  Herschel  laid 
the  speculum  upon  folds  of  woollen  cloth, 
packing  others  closely  all  around  it,  filling  the 
space  between  its  edges  and  the  box  that  con- 
tained it ;  bat  this  is  not  suflicient  to  preserve 
the  form  of  the  specula  of  6  ft.  diameter  and 
as  many  inches  thick,  and  the  contrivances  for 
this  are  a  most  complicated  system  of  bearings, 
springs,  and  levers. — Specula  exhibit  some  pe- 
coliarities  in  their  forms  and  applications  to 
use,  according  to  the  kind  of  reflecting  tele- 
scope for  which  they  are  designed.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  as  they  reflect  images  as  mirrors,  the 
observer  cannot  be  placed  directly  in  front,  and 
it  is  not  obvions  how  he  can  take  his  position 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  telescope,  as  m  using 
those  of  the  refractory  kind.  This  is  accom- 
plished in  the  reflecting  telescope  of  Dr.  James 


Gregory,  known  as  the  Gregorian  telescope, 
by  an  aperture  through  the  centre  of  the  spec- 
ulum, and  the  introduction  of  a  small  concave 
speculum  in  the  centre  of  the  great  tube,  facing 
the  large  speculum,  and  a  little  in  advance  of 
its  focus.  Back  of  the  great  speculum  the  tabe 
is  extended  of  reduced  diameter,  and  in  its 
extremity  is  a  magnifying  eye  piece,  by  which 
the  image  reflected  from  the  small  speculum 
through  the  aperture  of  the  large  one  reaches 
the  eye.  In  Sir  William  Herschel's  great  tele- 
scope, with  its  4-f t.  speculum  and  40-f t.  focal 
length,  the  disk  was  entire,  and  the  image  was 
reflected  direct  to  an  eye  piece  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tube  and  near  one  side  of  it,  so  as  not 
to  intercept  too  much  light.  This  was  effected 
by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  spec- 
ulum. In  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  telescope  the 
disk  was  also  entire,  and  a  small  plain  spec- 
ulum reflected  the  cone  of  rays  sent  from  it, 
before  meeting  in  the  focus,  to  the  eye  piec« 
placed  in  the  upper  side  of  the  tube.  Casse- 
grain's  telescope  differs  from  Gregory's  in 
the  small  reflector  being  convex  instead  of 
concave. — Specula  have  recently  been  made 
of  polished  silver  surface,  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  the  speculum  metal  of 
reflecting  91  per  cent,  of  me  incident  light, 
instead  of  67  per  cent.  The  silver,  after  the 
method  of  M.  li6on  Foucault,  is  laid  in  a  very 
thin  uniform  coating  npon  a  speculum  of  glass, 
figured  and  polished  to  a  true  parabola.  This 
is  done  by  Drayton's  process  of  precipitating 
the  metal  from  the  solution  in  nitric  acid  by 
oil  of  cassia.  The  precipitated  silver  is  polished 
by  gentle  rubbing  with  a  skin  lightly  tinged 
with  oxide  of  iron,  and  soon  acquires  a  very 
brilliant  lustre  without  material  change  of 
figure.  Tliis,  however,  was  questioned  by  Mr. 
Grubb,  when  the  subject  was  under  consider- 
ation before  the  British  association  at  Dublin, 
who  asserted  from  his  own  experience  that  the 
removal  of  a  thickness  of  j-u.iTjj-  or  yy.finr  of 
an  inch  might  seriously  impair  the  accuracy  of 
the  defining  power  of  the  speculum.  M.  Fou- 
cault had  preserved  the  silver  mirrors  for  eight 
months  without  their  being  injured  by  tarnish- 
ing ;  but  whenever  this  might  oc6ur  they  were 
easily  polished  again,  and  the  silver  itself  could 
be  at  any  time  renewed.  Mr.  Browning  of 
London  has  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  peneo- 
tion  the  construction  of  silvered-glass  reflec- 
tors; and  the  experience  of  those  acquainted 
with,  instruments  constructed  on  his  plan  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  method.  In  America 
the  reflecting  telescope  has  not  hitherto  met 
with  much  favor;  though  the  success  with 
which  Dr.  11.  Draper  of  New  York  has  con- 
structed large  reflecting  telescopes,  and  em- 
ployed them  even  in  the  delicate  work  of  lunar 
photography,  promises  before  long  to  enlist 
American  ingenuity  in  the  improvement  of  a 
class  of  telescopes  which  must  probably  always 
have  the  preference  over  refractors  for  obser- 
vations requiring  very  great  space-penetrating 
power. — The  subject  of  the  specdum,  in  its 
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matbenuitical  and  mechanical  details,  is  treated 
in  varioas  memoira  in  the  English  sdentific 
jonmals,  from  the  time  of  Newton's  paper  in 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  of  1672  to 
the  present  day.  Lord  Rosse's  papers  are  con- 
tained in  the  "Edinburgh  Journal,"  vol.  iz., 
1828,  and  vol.  ii.  (new  series),  1829,  and  in  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions,"  1840  and  1860. 
The  mechanical  details  are  Tolly  described  in 
HoltzapffeFs  "Mechanical Manipulations."  For 
LasseU's  process,  see  "Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,"  1849. 

SPEXE,  Mn  BamHag,  an  English  traveller, 
born  in  Somersetshire,  May  4,  1827,  died  near 
Bath,  Sept.  15,  1864.  He  served  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  British  army  in  the  Pnnjanb  nnder 
Lord  Gongh  (1849),  and  subsequently  made 
scientific  explorations  in  the  Himalaya.  In 
1864  he  set  out  with  Barton  for  the  Somauli 
country,  where  they  were  attacked  and  Speke 
was  wounded.  He  next  enlisted  in  the  Turk- 
ish army  in  the  Crimea  shortly  before  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  gained  a  wide  celebrity 
by  his  joint  expedition  with  Barton  (1866) 
to  Africa,  and  the  discovery  of  Lake  Tangan- 
yika. (See  Bttkton,  Riohabd  Fbanois.)  On 
July  80,  1858,  he  discovered  alone  the  Victo- 
ria N'yanza  lake,  and  in  1868  he  explored  its 
western  and  northern  margin  together  with 
Capt.  J.  W.  Grant.  (See  Nile,  and  N'tanza.) 
Oapt.  Speke  was  killed  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a  gun  while  hunting.  His  principal 
work  is  his  "Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Source  of  the  Nile"  (2  vols.,  London,  1868). 

SPEUUIT,  Sir  Hnry,  an  English  antiquary, 
bom  at  Congham,  near  Lynn,  Norfolkshire,  in 
1662,  died  in  London  in  1641.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  devoted  himself  to 
historical  and  antiquarian  studies.  He  served 
as  sheriff  of  his  county,  and  was  knighted  by 
James  I.  and  appointed  commissioner  to  deter- 
mine disputed  claims  to  lands  and  manors  in 
Ireland.  In  1612  be  settled  in  London.  He 
wrote  OloMarium  Archaiohgicum  (A  to  L, 
1626;  completed  from  his  manuscripts,  1664; 
best  ed.,  1687) ;  Concilia,  Decreta,  Leges,  Con- 
ttitutionet,  in  Re  EeeletiatUea  OrMt  Britan- 
niei  (2  vols.',  1689-'64) ;  and  Villare  Anglica- 
fl«»n(1666).  The  Reliquia  Spehnanniana  (fol., 
Oxford,  1698)  is  a  collection  of  his  papers  re- 
lating to  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  England, 

SFENOE,  Jweph,  an  English  author,  bom  at 
Eingsclerc,  Hampshire,  April  26, 1699,  drowned 
at  Byfleet,  Surrey,  Aug.  20,  1768.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  entered  holy  orders,  and 
was  elected  professor  of  poetry.  He  pub- 
lished in  1726  "An  Essay  on  Pope's  Odys- 
sey," and  made  a  tour  through  France  and 
Italy  in  1780-'88.  In  1781  he  published  a 
biography  of  Stephen  Duck,  afterward  prefixed 
to  an  edition  of  Duck's  poems,  and  in  1786 
reproduced  with  a  preface  at  Pope's  request 
Sackville's  tragedy  of  "Gorboduc."  In  1742 
he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory 
of  Great  Horwood,  and  appointed  professor 
of  modem  history  at  Oxford.    His  most  in- 


teresting production  is  "  Anecdotes,  Observa- 
tions, and  Characters  of  Books  and  Men,"  col- 
lected from  the  conversation  of  Pope  and  oth- 
ers, and  valuable  with  reference  to  the  literary 
history  of  his  time.  It  was  published,  with 
notes  and  a  biography,  by  8.  W.  Singer  (Lon- 
don, 1820 ;  new  ed.,  1868). 

gPENCE,  WUBaa,  an  English  entomologist, 
bom  in  1783,  died  in  London,  Jan.  6,  1860. 
In  1806,  while  engaged  in  business  at  Hull, 
he  presented  a  few  specimens  of  insects  to  the 
Rev.  William  Kirby,  with  whom  he  afterward 
wrote  "Introduction  to  Entomology,  or  Ele- 
ments of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects"  (4 
vols.,  1816-'26;  7th  ed.,  1  vol.,  1858).  It 
consists  of  51  letters,  of  which  9  were  written 
by  Mr.  Spence,  20  by  Mr.  Kirby,  and  22  by 
them  conjointly.  He  was  for  a  time  a  member 
of  parliament.  He  removed  in  1826  to  the 
continent,  and  visited  the  principal  European 
capitals  during  the  next  eight  years,  returned 
to  England  and  settled  in  London.      ' 

SPfHCEB.  I.  A  N.  county  of  Kentucky,  in- 
tersected by  Salt  river;  area,  280  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1870,  5,966,  of  whom  1,479  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  106,211  bushels 
of  wheat,  16,470  of  rye,  486,876  of  Indian  com, 
86,886  of  oats,  1,862  tons  of  hay,  6,600  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  16,885  of  wool,  119,748  of  butter,  and 
8,488  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were 
8,018  horses,  588  mules  and  asses,  1,986  milch 
cows,  8,262  o^er  cattle,  4,630  sheep,  and  17,724 
swine ;  6  flour  mills,  and  4  distilleries.  Capi- 
tal, Taylorsville.  n.  A  8.  W.  county  of  Indi- 
ana, bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  bounded  E. 
by  Anderson's  creek  and  W.  by  Little  Pigeon 
creek;  area,  890  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  17,998. 
The  surface  is  hilly  in  the  W.  part  and  level  in 
the  8.,  and  the  soU  is  fertile.  Bituminous  coal 
is  abnndant.  The  chief  productions  in  1670 
were  128,668  bushels  of  wheat,  682,874  of  In- 
dian corn,  98,610  of  oats,  79,697  of  potatoes, 
7,878  tons  of  hay,  8,019,970  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
21,416  of  wool,  and  49,006  gallons  of  sorghum 
molasses.  There  were  4,892  horses,  688  moles 
and  asses,  8,711  milch  cows,  6,720  other  cattle, 
14,064  sheep,  and  28,606  swine ;  6  manufac- 
tories of  carriages  and  wagons,  6  of  furniture, 
2  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  10  flour  mills,  6  saw 
mills,  and  8  planing  mills.    Capital,  Rockport. 

SMNCEX.  I.  AabrMC,  an  American  jurist,  bom 
at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Dec.  13,  1765,  died  at  Ly- 
ons, N.  T.,  March  13,  1848.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1788,  studied  law,  and  com- 
menced practice  in  Hudson,  N.  T.  In  1798  he 
represented  Columbia  co.  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture ;  in  1795  and  for  seven  consecutive  years 
he  was  a  state  senator;  in  1802  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney  general,  in  1804  made  a  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  1819  chief 
justice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1821,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  law  abolishing  the  punishment  of  death 
in  all  cases  except  treason  and  murder.  He 
resigned  the  office  of  chief  justice  in  1828,  and 
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resnmed  practice  at  Albany.  He  was  for  some 
years  mayor  of  that  city,  and  also  represented 
the  Albany  district  in  congress.  In  1839  he 
retired  to  Lyons.  n>  John  OulMd,  an  Ameri- 
can jurist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1788,  died  in  Albany,  May 
18,  1856.  He  graduated  at  Union  college  in 
1806,  and  in  1807  became  private  secretary  of 
Gov.  Tompkins.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Oanandaigna  in  1809,  was  master  in  chan- 
cery and  district  attorney,  a  member  of  con- 
gress 1817-'19,  and  several  times  of  the  state 
assembly  and  senate.  In  1827  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  revisers  of  the  statutes  of  the 
state,  and  in  1839  secretary  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  President  Tyler  in  1841  appointed  him 
secretary  of  war,  and  in  1848  transferred  him 
to  the  treasury  department.  He  resigned  in 
1844,  from  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  He  served  on  many  state  commissions, 
and  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  asylum 
for  idiotfi  and  the  improvement  of  the  common 
school  system.  He  edited  De  Tocqueville's 
"  Democracy  in  America,"  with  an  original 
preface  and  notes  (New  York,  1838). 

SPENCfS.  L  Gewgt  Jtha,  second  Earl  Spen- 
cer, an  English  bibliophile,  born  Sept.  1, 
1768,  died  Nov.  10,  1884.  Under  the  courtesy 
title  of  Viscount  Althorp,  he  was  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  from  1794  to  1801,  and  subse- 
qaently  home  secretary.  On  the  death  of  his 
uther  in  1821  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
lords.  He  possessed  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  remarkable  private  libraries  in  Europe, 
the  nucleus  of  which  he  acquired  in  1789  from 
the  Hungarian  baron  Reviczky.  See  Dibdin's 
Bibliothiea  Speneeriana  (4  vols.  8vo,  1814- 
'16),  and  .iEdei  Allhorpiana  (2  vols.,  1822). 
IL  JAb  ChariH,  third  Earl  Spencer,  an  English 
statesman,  son  of  tiie  preceding,  born  May  SO, 
1782,  died  at  Wiseton  hall,  Nottinghamshire, 
Oct.  1,  1846.  He  served  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons as  Viscount  Althorp,  during  the  whig 
administration  of  1806-7  was  junior  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  afterward  a  leader  of  the 
whig  opposition  until  the  return  of  the  whigs 
to  power  in  1830,  when  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  became  ministe- 
rial leader  in  the  house  of  commons,  through 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  carrying  the  re- 
form bill  and  the  poor-law  amendment  bill. 
He  resigned  with  his  colleagues  in  November, 
1834.  About  the  same  time  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  Earl  Spencer,  and  devoted  himself  to 
farming.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
royal  agricultural  society. 

SPENCHt,  George  (Father  Ignatius  of  St.  Paul), 
an  English  clergyman,  youngest  son  of  John 
George,  second  Earl  Spencer,  born  in  Lon- 
don, Dec.  21,  1799,  died  at  Oarstairs,  Scotland, 
Oct.  1,  1864.  He  graduated  at  Oambridge  in 
1819,  took  orders,  and  became  r«ctor  of  the 
family  living  of  Brington  in  1826.  He  joined 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Leicester  in 
1830,  was  ordained  priest  in  1832,  and  took 
charge  of  the  missions  of  West  Bromwioh  and 


Dudley.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  to  an  office 
in  Oscott  college,  became  soon  afterward  its 
rector,  entered  the  order  of  Fassionists  in  1846, 
and  contribntcd  very  mnch  toward  the  exten- 
sion of  his  order  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
filling  high  offices  therein  till  his  death.  He 
was  chiefly  distingaished  for  his  extraordi- 
nary zeal  in  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  laboring  population,  and  for  his  efforts 
in  establishing  an  association  of  prayers  for 
the  return  of  England  to  communion  with  the 
church  of  Rome.  For  this  purpose,  from  1838 
till  1867,  he  repeatedly  visited  Ireland  and  the 
Roman  Oatholio  countries  on  the  continent, 
preaching  and  lecturing  everywhere  on  this 
subject.  He  wrote  "  Account  of  my  Conver- 
sion "  (1881),  an  autobiography  and  journal  em- 
bodied by  Father  Pius  in  his  "Life  of  Father 
Ignatius  of  St.  Paul,  Passionist"  (Dublin  and 
London,  1866),  and  a  "  Life  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  "(London,  1876). 

SPEIHXB,  Herkert,  an  English  philosopher, 
bom  in  Derby,  April  27, 1820.  Bu  father  was 
a  teacher.  Herbert  was  fond  of  keeping  in- 
sects and  watching  their  transformations,  and 
for  years  the  finding  and  rearing  of  caterpil- 
lars, the  catching  and  preserving  of  winged  in- 
sects and  making  drawings  of  them,  were  his 
regular  occupations.  He  also  assisted  his  father 
in  philosophical  experiments.  At  the  age  of 
13  he  was  sent  to  study  with  bis  nnde,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  rector  of  the  parish  of 
Hinton.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  and 
made  special  progress  in  mathematics.  Re- 
turning home,  be  studied  perspective  with  his 
father,  on  the  principle  of  independent  dis- 
covery, the  successive  problems  being  pnt  in 
such  order  that  he  was  enabled  to  find  out  the 
solutions  himself.  This  was  a  favorite  mode 
of  teaching  with  his  father,  who  is  the  author 
of  a  valuable  little  work  entitled  "  Invention- 
al  Geometry,"  on  this  plan.  At  16  Herbert 
devised  a  new  and  ingenious  theorem  in  de- 
scriptive geometry,  which  was  published  with 
the  demonstration  in  the  "  Civil  Engineers' 
and  Architects'  Journal."  At  17  he  accepted 
an  engagement  under  Charles  (afterward  Sir 
Charles)  Fox  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  began 
work  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway. 
In  1841  he  declined  a  farther  appointment, 
returned  home,  and  spent  two  years  in  mathe- 
matical and  miscellaneous  studies.  He  made  a 
botanical  press  and  a  herbarium,  and  practised 
drawing  and  modelling.  All  the  time  he  had 
in  progress  some  scheme  of  invention,  improve- 
ments in  watchmaking,  machinery  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  type  by  compression  of  the  metal 
instead  of  casting,  a  new  form  of  printing  press, 
and  the  application  of  electrotype  to  engraving, 
afterward  known  as  the  glyptograph.  In  the 
spring  of  1848  he  went  to  London  in  quest  of 
literary  occupation,  but  did  not  succeed,  and 
resumed  engineering.  His  earliest  literary  con- 
tributions were  made  to  the  "  Civil  Engineers' 
and  Architects'  Jonmal,"  the  "Philosophical 
Magazine,"  the  "Zoist,"  and  the  "Nonoon- 
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formist."  In  the  last  named  journal,  in  1842, 
he  began  the  pablication  of  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  "  Proper  Sphere  of  Government,"  which 
were  issued  in  a  pamphlet  in  1843.  From 
1848  to  1852  he  was  a  regular  writer  for  the 
"  Economist,"  and  subsequently  contributed  to 
various  reviews  elaborate  papers  which  were 
pervaded  with  the  idea,  since  more  distinctly 
developed,  known  as  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
He  soon  became  a  firm  believer  that  all  organ- 
ized beings  have  arisen  by  development.  In 
1854  he  flrst  conceived  of  evolution  as  a  uni- 
Tersal  process,  and  later  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  must  become  the  basis  of  any 
Bystem  of  philosophy  which  represents  and 
conforms  to  the  general  method  of  nature.  In 
1860  he  published  a  prospectus  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, and  immediately  entered  upon  its  execu- 
tion. He  had  already  collected  his  essays  upon 
the  scientific  aspects  of  social  questions,  and 
had  published  various  volumes  leading  up  to 
his  system.  Most  of  these  were  revised  and 
enlarged  in  subsequent  editions  to  present  more 
fully  his  new  philosophy.  The  fourth  division 
of  his  system,  devoted  to  sociology,  deals  with 
the  science  of  hnman  society  from  the  point  of 
view  of  evolution  expounded  and  applied  to 
the  general  phenomena  of  life  and  mind  in  his 
earlier  volumes.  In  furtherance  of  this  depart- 
ment of  his  work,  he  has  for  several  years  em- 
ployed the  aid  of  three  assistants  in  collecting 
and  classifying  facts  pertaining  to  all  types  of 
society,  savage  tribes,  decayed  races,  and  ex- 
isting civilizations,  which,  under  the  title  of 
"  Descriptive  Sociology,"  are  intended  to  form 
a  series  of  folio  volumes,  of  which  three  have 
been  published  (1 876).  The  following  is  a  com- 
plete list  of  his  publications:  "Social  Statics, 
or  the  Conditions  essentini  to  Human  Happi- 
ness specified,  and  the  flrst  of  them  developed  " 
(London,  1850;  New  York,  1865);  "Princi- 
ples of  Psychology"  (London,  1856;  revised 
ed.,  2  vols.,  London  and  New  York,  1870-'72); 
"  Rtulway  Morals  and  Railway  Policy  "  (Lon- 
don, 1855);  "Essays,  Scientific,  Political,  and 
Speculative"  (London,  1857;  2d  series,  1868; 
American  ed.,  "  Illustrations  of  Universal  Pro- 
gress,"  New  York,  1864);  "Essays,  Moral, 
Political,  and  .^Esthetic"  (New  York,  1865; 
new  and  enlarged  ed.,  1874);  "Education,  In- 
tellectual, Moral,  and  Physical"  (London  and 
New  York,  1860) ;  "  First  Principles  of  a  Sys- 
tem of  Philosophy"  (London,  1862;  New 
York,  1864);  "Classification  of  the  Sciences," 
to  which  is  added  "  Reasons  for  dissenting  from 
the  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte  "  (London,  1864 ; 
8d  ed.,  1871) ;  "  Principles  of  Biology  "  (2  vols., 
London,  1864;  New  York,  1866-'7);  "Spon- 
taneous Generation,  and  the  Hypothesis  of 
Physiolo^cal  Units "  (New  York,  1870) ;  "Re- 
cent Discussions  in  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Morals,"  collected  from  English  reviews  (New 
York,  1871 ;  2d  ed.,  with  six  additional  articles, 
1 873) ;  "  The  Study  of  Sociology  "  (London  and 
New  York,  1878);  "Descriptive  Sociology: 
Facts  Classified  and  Arranged"  (8  vols,  fol., 


London  and  New  York,  1878-'4);  and  "The 
Principles  of  Sociology,"  a  quarterly  serial 
(London  and  New  York,  1874  et  acq.).  In  the 
system  of  philosophy  series,  apart  from  their 
publication  as  separate  volumes,  "  First  Prin- 
ciples," "Principles  of  Biology,"  and  "Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology  "  have  been  issued  in  Lon- 
don serially  in  84  numbers;  so  that  the  so- 
ciological division  begins  with  No.  86  under 
the  title  "The  Principles  of  Sociology."  Nos. 
86-88  were  published  in  London  and  New 
York  in  1874-'6,  and  the  whole  work  is  ex- 
pected to  consist  of  15  or  18  parts. 

SFfSCES,  Ichakod  Saltli,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Rupert,  Vt.,  Feb.  28,  1798,  died 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28, 1864.  He  grad- 
uated at  Union  college  in  1822,  and  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  grammar  school  in  Schenectady 
till  1826,  and  afterward  till  182S  of  an  academy 
in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Geneva  in  1826, 
and  in  1828  was  settled  as  colleague  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Northampton, 
Mass.  From  1882  till  his  death  he  was  pastor 
of  the  second  Presbyterian  church  in  Brook- 
lyn ;  and  from  1886  to  1840  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  history  in  Union  theological 
seminary.  New  York,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders.  His  best  known  publication  is 
his  "  Pastor's  Sketches  "  (two  series.  New  York, 
1850-'68),  which  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  been  translated  into  French.  Since 
his  death  there  have  been  published  from  his 
manuscripts  "  Sermons,"  with  a  memoir  by  J. 
M.  Sherwood  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1866) ;  "  Sa- 
cramental Discourses  "  (1861) ;  and  "Evidences 
of  Divine  Revelation  "  (Boston,  1866). 

8PENCEB,  Jesse  kmu,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y., 
June  17,  1816.  He  graduated  at  Columbia 
college  in  1837  (from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  S.  T.  D.  in  1862),  studied  theology  in 
the  general  seminary  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
became  rector  of  St.  James's  church,  Goshen, 
N.  Y.,  in  1840,  and  afterward  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, and  travelled  in  Europe  and  the  East.  In 
1849  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  and 
oriental  languages  in  Burlington  college,  N.  J., 
and  from  1861  to  1857  was  editor  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Episcopal  Sunday  school  union  and 
church  book  society.  In  1863-'6  he  was  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  church,  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  and  in 
1869  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  college 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  has  published 
"Disconrses"  (1848);  "The  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  with  Notes  on  the  Historical  Books" 
(1847)  ;  "  Cesar's  Commentaries,"  with  notes, 
lexicon,  &c.  (1848);  "Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land  "  (1849) ;  "  History  of  the  United  States'' 
(4  vols.  8vo,  1856-'69);  "Greek  Praxis" 
(1870);  "The  Young  Ruler  and  other  Dis- 
courses" (1871);  and  "A  Course  of  English 
Reading"  (1878).  He  has  also  edited  Arch- 
bishop Trench's  poems  (1856),  and  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  from  the  mannscripte  of  Prof.  A. 
Crosby  (1875). 
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fiPENEB,  PUQ^p  Jakot,  a  German  theologian, 
born  at  Bappoltsweiler,  Alsace,  in  January, 
1685,  died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  5, 1705.  He  studied 
at  Strasburg,  earlj  lectured  on  philosophy  and 
history,  and  was  tutor  to  several  of  the  princes 
palatine.  After  attending  Swiss  and  French 
universities,  he  began  in  1663  to  preach  at 
Strasburg.  In  1664  he  was  made  doctor  of 
Geology,  and  in  1666  chief  of  the  clergy  at 
Frankfort.  While  the  orthodox  Lutherans 
based  their  theology  on  the  Bible  as  explained 
by  the  symbolical  books,  he  based  it  on  the 
Bible  as  confirmed  and  explained  by  personal 
experiences.  He  instituted  at  Frankfort  classes 
for  catechizing  the  young,  and  his  prayer  meet- 
ings (eollegia  pietatis)  and  convonticles  (eceU- 
tiola  in  eeeletia)  created  a  popular  and  strictly 
Biblical  theology.  From  nis  eollegia  sprang 
the  sect  of  the  pietists,  so  called  at  first  in  de- 
rision, but  finally  the  name  was  accepted  by 
themselves.  In  1686  he  removed  to  Dresden, 
where  he  was  appointed  chief  court  preacher 
and  a  member  of  the  consistory.  His  views 
were  violently  opposed  by  the  Saxon  clergy, 
especially  after  the  foundation  of  the  new  uni- 
versity at  Halle,  the  professorships  in  which 
were  filled  by  his  disciples,  and  which  became 
at  once  the  central  point  of  the  pietistic  doc- 
trines. The  faculty  of  Wittenberg  designated 
in  his  writings  about  300  false  doctrines,  al- 
though he  fully  adhered  to  the  confession  of 
Augsburg.  He  defended  himself  with  ability 
and  success;  but  in  1691  he  gladly  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  elector  Frederick  of  Bran- 
denburg to  reside  at  Berlin,  as  provost,  inspec- 
tor of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  assessor 
of  the  consistory.  He  wrote  Pia  Detideria 
(1675;  new  ed.  by  Feldner,  Dresden,  1846), 
and  other  theological  as  well  as  genealogical 
works. — See  Hossbach,  Philipp  Jakob  Spener 
und  uins  Zeit  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1828 ;  8d  ed.  by 
Sohweder,  1861),  and  Thilo,  Spener  ale  Eate- 
cAot  (Stottgart,  1841). 

SRraSEB.  Etaud,  an  English  poet,  born  in 
East  Smithfield,  London,  probably  in  1553, 
died  in  King  street,  Westminster,  Jan.  16, 1699. 
In  one  of  his  poems  he  alludes  to  his  connec- 
tion with  "  an  hoase  of  ancient  fame,"  and.it 
is  maintained  by  Mr.  Craik  that  he  belonged  to 
the  Spencers  of  Hurstwood,  Lancashire.  He 
was  entered  a  sizar  of  Pembroke  hall,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1669,  and  took  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor in  1672  and  of  master  in  1676.  He  there 
formed  a  life-long  intimacy  with  Grabriel  Har- 
vey, the  poet  and  astrologer.  On  leaving  the 
university  he  visited  the  north  of  England, 
where  he  wrote  his  "  Shephearde's  Oalpndar." 
Induced  by  Harvey  to  go  to  London,  "he  was 
introduced  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  invited 
him  to  become  his  guest,  and  to  whom,  in 
return  for  his  hospitality,  he  dedicated  his 
"Shephearde's  Calendar"  (1679).  For  the 
next  ten  years  little  is  known  concerning 
Spenser.  He  corresponded  with  Harvey  on 
the  innovation  of  banishing  rhymes  and  intro- 
ducing the  Latin  prosody  into  English  verse. 


Recommended  by  Sidney  to  bis  nnole,  the 
powerful  earl  of  Leicester,  he  was  occasion- 
ally employed  in  small  missions,  and  in  1680 
was  sent  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey 
de  Wilton,  who  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of 
that  country.  The  "  Foure  Epistles,"  on  sa- 
tiric poetry  and  on  an  earthquake  in  London, 
which  passed  between  Spenser  and  Harvey, 
and  which  induced  a  controversy  between  the 
latter  and  Nash,  were  published  the  same  year. 
He  returned  in  1582,  and  in -1586  obtained  a 
grant  of  8,028  acres  of  the  forfeited  lands  of 
the  earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
on  condition  that  he  should  reside  on  his  es- 
tate; and  he  therefore  took  up  bis  abode  in 
Eilcolman  castle,  near  Doneraile,  where  he 
composed  most  of  the  "Faerie  Queen,"  upon 
which  he  had  been  engaged  several  years. 
After  the  death  of  Sidney,  he  wrote  the  pas- 
toral elegy  of  "Astrophel"  to  his  memory. 
Raleigh  now  became  his  principal  patron  and 
friend,  and  in  1589  persuaded  him  to  return  to 
London  to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  his 
poem.  The  first  three  books  appeared  in  1590, 
dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  letter  to 
Raleigh  explaining  the  work  as  "  a  continued 
allegory  or  dark  conceit."  He  was  presented 
to  Uie  queen,  from  whom  he  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £50,  returned  to  Ireland,  and  published 
"  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again  "  (1691) ;  a 
collection  of  minor  poems  entitled  "Com- 
plaints "  (1591) ;  a  series  of  "  Amoretti "  and 
the  "  Eplthalaraium "  (1695),  relating  to  his 
courtship  and  marriage ;  four  "  Hymns  "  (1596), 
the  two  on  love  and  duty,  pervaded  by  a  Pla- 
tonic doctrine,  being  among  his  most  exquisite 
productions;  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
books  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen  "  (1696).  He  was 
married  in  1694,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  lady  was  the  "  Elizabeth  "  of  his  sonnets, 
nor  whether  it  was  a  first  or  second  mar- 
riage. In  1696  he  presented  to  the  queen  his 
"  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  a  treatise  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  not  published  till  1638. 
He  was  a  conspicuous  object  for  the  enmity 
of  the  Irish  on  the  outbreak  of  Tyrone's  re- 
bellion, since  be  was  clerk  of  the  council  of 
Munster,  and  had  been  nominated  sheriff  of 
Cork.  When  the  insurgents  rose  in  Munster 
in  1698,  they  attacked  Eilcolman,  and  the 
poet  fled  with  his  wife.  The  castle  was  plun- 
dered and  burned,  and  an  infant  child,  which 
had  been  left  behind,  perished  in  the  flames. 
Spenser  died  at  an  inn  a  few  months  after 
his  arrival  in  London,  it  is  said  for  want  of 
bread ;  but  there  are  circumstances  which 
make  this  account  doubtful.  He  was  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  at 
his  own  request  near  the  remains  of  Chaucer, 
in  Westminster  abbey.  A  monument  erected 
to  him  after  80  years  by  Anne,  countess  of 
Dorset,  was  restored  in  1778  by  the  fellows  of 
Pembroke  hall. — His  chief  poem,  the  "Faerie 
Queen,"  is  unfinished.  I'he  Spenserian  stanza, 
in  which  it  is  written,  is  a  modification  of  the 
Italian  ottata  rima,  with  the  addition  of  the 
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Alexandrine  line,  and  the  diction  was  purpose- 
ly studded  with  forms  and  phrases  which  had 
become  antiquated.  Yet  Spenser  is  scarcely 
sorpassed  as  a  master  of  musical  language. 
The  leading  story  is  an  aUegory,  founded  on 
the  traditional  history  of  Prince  Arthur,  who 
was  taken  as  tlie  ideal  of  a  noble  person.  Glo- 
riana,  the  queen  of  Faerie,  who  gave  name  to 
the  poem,  is  on  emblem  of  virtuons  renown. 
All  the  personages  are  symbolical  and  all  the 
incidents  significant  of  moral  truths.  The  sub- 
ject of  each  book  is  a  moral  attribute,  as  holi- 
ness, temperance,  chastity,  friendship,  justice, 
and  courtesy,  personified  by  a  knight  errant, 
with  all  human  passions.  The  last  great  poem 
of  chivalry,  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  adventurous  age  of  Elizabeth.  The 
first  canto  is  much  the  finest;  the  allegory  in 
it  is  so  skilfully  disguised  that  it  may  be  dis- 
regarded ;  and  it  fully  exhibits  the  freshness 
and  power  of  his  genius.  An  edition  of  his 
poems  by  6.  8.  Hillard,  with  a  critical  intro- 
dnction,  was  published  in  Boston  in  1839  (6 
vols.).  They  also  form  five  volames  (1855)  in 
the  Boston  collection  of  "British  Poets."  A 
variorum  edition  was  published  by  the  Bev. 
Henry  John  Todd  (8  vols.  8vo,  London,  1806). 
An  edition,  with  glossary,  notes,  and  life,  by 
J.  p.  Collier  (5  vols.  8vo,  London,  1862),  is 
probably  the  most  accurate  and  complete. 

SnXANSKI,  Ukball,  a  Russian  statesman, 
bom  in  the  government  of  Vladimir,  Jan.  1, 
1772,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  28,  1839. 
In  1797  he  was  appointed  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1801  secretary  to 
the  council  of  the  empire,  in  1802  was  charged 
with  the  organization  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  and  in  1808  became  assistant  minis- 
ter of  justice.  He  improved  the  finances,  re- 
modelled the  method  of  taxation,  increased 
the  educational  fends,  introduced  a  new  pe- 
nal code,  and  reorganized  the  commission  for 
codifying  the  laws.  In  March,  1812,  he  was 
forced  to  resign,  and  was  banished  to  Nizhni- 
Novgorod;  but  in  1816  he  was  restored  to 
favor,  and  in  1817  appointed  governor  of  Pen- 
za, and  in  1810  of  Siberia.  On  the  accession 
of  Nicholas  in  1825,  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  chancery,  and  resumed  the  work 
of  codifying  the  laws.  He  published  all  the 
laws  and  edicts  from  1694  in  46  vols.  4to,  and 
an  abridgment  in  16  vols.  8vo. 

8PiSUCEn  (Gr.  airip/ia,  sperm,  and  x^oc, 
a  whale),  a  solid  crystalline  fat,  extracted  from 
the  oily  fluids  found  in  a  triangular  cavity  by 
the  right  side  of  the  nose  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale  or  blunt- 
headed  cachelot,  and  also  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties in  some  other  species  of  the  cetacea.  The 
Uqaid  contents  boiled  out  from  the  head  of 
the  sperm  whale  of  ordinary  size  sometimes 
amount  to  more  than  12  large  barrels  full. 
When  cold  they  concrete  into  a  spongy  mass, 
from  which  the  larger  portion  of  the  oil  drains 
away,  leaving  the  crude  spermaceti.  This  fil- 
tration is  made  more  effective  by  compression 


in  bags  in  a  hydraulic  press ;  and  the  subse- 
quent purification  is  effected  by  melting  the 
residue  in  water  and  skimming  off  the  impu- 
rities, and  remelting  in  a  weak  potash  lye, 
which  removes  nearly  all  traces  of  the  oil. 
The  spermaceti  is  then  melted  alone  by  steam 
heat,  and  ladled  into  pans,  where  it  cools  in 
white,  semi-transparent,  lamellar  cakes.  The 
last  traces  of  oil  may  be  removed  by  boiling 
once  or  more  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
spermaceti,  but  when  cold  holds  only  the  oiL 
Pure  spermaceti,  called  cetine,  has  a  foliaceous 
texture  and  a  delicate  whiteness.  It  is  semi- 
transparent,  friable,  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
and  resembles  white  was  in  lustre  and  hard- 
ness. It  is  without  taste  and  of  hardly  any 
odor;  of  specific  gravity  -940;  melts  at  120°; 
dissolves  readily  in  hot  ether,  and  in  the  fatty 
and  volatile  oils,  separating  on  cooling.  At 
high  temperatures  it  sublimes  without  decom- 
position if  protected  from  the  air.  By  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  or  of  almond 
oil  it  may  be  powdered.  Its  ready  infiamma- 
bility  in  connection  with  its  fusibility  renders 
it  well  adapted  for  candles,  which  is  the  chief 
use  made  of  it.  (See  Candle.)  It  has  been 
employed  in  medicine,  combined  with  sirup 
or  mucilage,  to  protect  the  throat  in  coughs 
and  colds;  and  triturated  with  sugar  candy 
with  the  addition  of  milk,  it  forms  a  simple 
nutritive  mixture.  In  pharmacy  its  use  is  of 
greater  importance  as  an  ingredient  in  oint- 
ments and  cerates.  It  is  not  readily  saponi- 
fied, and  in  this  change  it  differs  from  the 
other  fats  in  not  yielding  glycerine,  but  an- 
other base  instead,  termed  ethal,  a  white,  solid 
substance,  fusible  at  118°,  and  possessing  the 
properties  of  a  true  alcohol.  It  is  also  called 
cetylio  or  ethalic  alcohol^nd  is  represented 
by  the  formula  Ci.HnO.  The  acid,  into  which 
also  the  spermaceti  is  resolved,  is  known  as 
the  oetylic,  ethalic,  or  palmitic  acid,  and  is 
represented  by  the  formula  CkHmOi. 

SPEKMOPHILE.    See  Psaibie  Sqijibbel. 

SPHUi  WHILE.    See  Whale. 

SPiXSIPPIIS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  in 
Athens  about  380  B.  C,  died  in  339.  He  was 
a  nephew  of  Plato,  and  at  his  death  succeeded 
him  as  president  of  the  academy,  over  which 
he  presided  eight  years  (347-839).  He  fol- 
lowed partially  the  philosophic  system  of  his 
master,  but  diverged  from  it  in  the  promi- 
nence he  gave  to  empiricism.  He  adopted 
Plato's  tiireefold  division  of  philosophy  into 
di^ectics,  ethics,  and  physics. 

SPETES,  or  Sftyr.    See  Spire. 

SPEZU,  La,  a  town  of  K.  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  60  m.  8.  E.  of  the  city  of  Genoa;  pop. 
in  1872, 24,123.  It  is  at  the  N.  W.  extremity  of 
the  gulf  of  Spezia  (anc.  Porttts  Luna),  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  harbors  in  the 
world,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  and  con- 
taining within  itself  many  minor  ports.  Spezia 
contains  the  principal  naval  arsenal  of  Italy, 
and  is  an  important  station  for  foreign  squad- 
rons.  The  arrivals  and  departures  of  steamers 
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in  1872,  including  the  ports  of  Lerioi,  Fezzano, 
and  Portovenere  within  the  galf  of  Spezia, 
amonnted  to  461  and  469,  and  of  sailing  ves- 
gels  to  1,118  and  1,124 ;  aggregate  tonnage, 
98,446.  The  imports  were  valaed  at  $1,607,- 
000  (including  $867,660  for  the  navy)  and  the 
exports  at  $533,772.  Among  the  most  cele- 
brated products  are  olive  oil  and  wine. 

8PEZZU,  or  SiMtda  (anc.  Tiparenot),  an  isl- 
and of  Greece,  in  the  archipelago,  at  the  £. 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Nauplia,  and  about  2 
m.  from  the  coast  of  Argolis ;  greatest  length 
6  m.,  greatest  breadth  8  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,443.  It  is  rocky,  but  has  some  fertile  patch- 
es, which  are  carefully  cultivated.  In  the  war 
of  independence  the  islanders  distinguished 
themselves  in  naval  engagements  with  the 
Turks.  The  chief  place,  of  the  same  name, 
is  a  pleasant  town  on  the  E.  shore,  with  a 
good  harbor ;  pop.  about  3,000.  It  is  a  resort 
for  invalids  on  account  of  the  climate. 

SraAONOM.    See  Mosses. 

SPBENOGRiSS.  See  CimBiFOBU  Insobip- 
Tioys. 

8PHEBE  (6r.  a^pa),  in  geometry,  a  body 
bounded  by  a  surface,  every  point  of  which 
is  equally  distant  from  a  point  within  called 
the  centre.  The  figure  may  be  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  a  semicircle  about  its  diam- 
eter as  an  axis.  It  is  easily  shown  that  if  a 
sphere  be  enclosed  in  a  right  cylinder,  the 
portions  of  the  surface  between  any  pair  of 
planes  parallel  to  the  bases  of  the  cylinder  are 
equal  in  area  to  the  portions  of  the  cylindrical 
surface  between  the  same  planes.  According- 
ly, the  total  surface  of  the  sphere  is  equal  to 
the  curved  surface  of  the  cylinder.  This  sur- 
face is  manifestly  equal  to  the  rectangle  of 
the  height  of  the  cylinder  by  the  circumfer- 
ence of  its  base ;  that  is,  to  four  times  the 
base,  for  the  height  of  the  cylinder  is  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  base.  Hence  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  four  times  the 
area  of  a  circle  of  the  same  diameter.  Its 
solid  content  is  manifestly  equal  to  that  of  a 
pyramid,  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface  of 
the  sphere,  and  whose  altitude  is  the  radius ; 
hence  equal  to  one  third  of  the  product  of  its 
radius  into  its  surface;  or,  the  cube  of  the 
diameter  being  to  the  solid  content  nearly  as 
800  to  167,  the  content  may  be  calculated  from 
this  proportion,  or  by  multiplying  the  cube 
by  the  decimal  '62833. — In  geography,  sphere 
denotes  a  representation  of  the  earth  on  a 
globular  surface.  (See  Olobe.)  In  astrono- 
my, it  is  the  concave  expanse  of  the  heavens, 
which  appears  as  the  mterior  surface  of  a 
sphere,  of  which  the  centre  is  the  earth. 

SPHINX,  a  fabulous  monster  of  Oreek  my- 
thology, which  was  represented  generally  as 
having  the  winged  body  of  a  lion  and  the 
breast  and  head  of  a  woman,  but  sometimes 
with  a  female  face,  the  breast,  feet,  and  claws 
of  a  lion,  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the  wings 
of  a  bird ;  and  sometimes  the  fore  part  of  the 
body  is  that  of  a  lion,  and  the  lower  part  that 


of  a  man,  with  the  claws  of  a  vulture  and  the 
wings  of  an  eagle ;  all  which  forms  were  used 
as  architectural  ornaments.  In  the  legends  of 
the  poets  the  sphinx  is  said  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Orthus  and  Chimnra,  or  of  Ty- 
phon  and  Chimeera,  or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
and  to  have  come  from  the  most  distant  parts 
of  Ethiopia.  She  is  also  said  to  have  been  sent 
by  Mars  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  son  the 
dragon  slain  by  Cadmus,  or  according  to  others 
sent  by  Bacchus  or  by  Pluto;  while  others 
again  represent  her  as  one  of  the  women  who 
with  the  daughters  of  Cadmus  were  thrown 
into  madness  and  metamorphosed  into  mon- 
sters. She  was  ravaging  Thebes  and  devour- 
ing those  who  oonld  not  solve  a  riddle  which 
she  proposed  to  all  whom  she  met,  when  CEdi- 
pus,  being  offered  the  crown  of  Thebes  on 
condition  of  delivering  the  country  from  the 
monster,  solved  the  riddle,  upon  which  the 
sphinx  destroyed  herself.  (See  (Edipus.)— It 
is  probable  that  the  Greeks  derived  the  idea 
of  the  sphinx  from  Egypt,  where  from  remote 
antiquity  such  figures  had  been  used  to  embel- 
lish the  avenues  which  formed  the  approaches 
to  temples.  Among  the  Egyptians  Uiey  had 
the  head  of  a  man,  bearded  and  capped,  and 
the  body  of  a  lion^  thus  differing  from  the 
Greek  sphinxes,  which  had  a  femue  head  and 
the  body  of  a  winged  lion.  Clemens  and  Plu- 
tarch say  they  were  placed  before  the  temples 
as  types  of  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  deity. 
Some  sphinxes  have  the  head  of  a  ram,  and 
are  called  crio-sphinxes,  and  others  the  head 
of  a  hawk,  called  hieraco-spliinxes;  the  former 
were  sacred  to  Amen  or  Jupiter  Ammon,  the 
latter  to  Ra,  the  god  of  the  sun.  The  great 
sphinx  at  the  pyramids  was  supposed  by  Lep- 
sius  to  represent  King  Cephren,  the  builder 
of  the  second  pyramid ;  but  an  inscription  has 
lately  been  discovered  which  renders  it  prob- 
able that  it  was  sculptured  even  before  the 
time  of  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  first  pyra- 
mid. The  Egyptians  called  it  Hor-em-khn, 
or  Har-ma-khu,  "the  setting  sun,"  the  name 
of  the  god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  which 
was  converted  by  the  Greeks  into  Armaohis. 
It  is  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  platform 
on  which  the  pyramids  stand,  with  its  head 
turned  toward  die  Nile.  The  head  measures 
28  ft.  6  in.  from  the  top  to  the  chin.  The 
total  length  of  the  body,  which  is  that  of  a 
lion  crouching  close  to  the  ground,  is  146  ft. 
Across  the  shoulders  it  measures  86  ft.,  and 
tlie  paws  are  extended  about  60  ft.  Between 
the  paws  was  built  a  small  temple,  which  was 
of  masonry,  as  were  the  paws,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  sphinx  seems  to  be  carved  out  of 
solid  rock.  Col.  Vyse  drilled  a  hole  27  ft 
deep  into  one  of  the  shoulders,  and  found  that 
it  was  one  piece  of  stone  throughout.  Near 
the  sphinx  Mariette  discovered  a  vast  temple 
buried  in  the  sand,  which  is  supposed  Xo  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  divinity 
of  the)  sphinx.  The  countenance  is  now  so 
much  mutilated  that  the  outline  of  the  fea- 
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tures  can  with  difficulty  be  traced.  The  head 
had  been  covered  with  a  cap,  the  lower  part  of 
which  remains,  and  it  had  originally  a  beard, 
the  fragments  of  which  were  found  below. 


The  Grait  BpUnx. 

Immediately  under  the  breast  stood  a  granite 
tablet,  and  another  of  limestone  on  either  side 
resting  against  the  paws.  The  first  contains 
a  representation  of  Thothmes  lY.  offering  in- 
cense and  making  libation  to  the  sphinx,  with 
a  long  inscription  in  hieroglyphics  reciting  the 
titles  of  the  king.  On  the  paws  are  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Roman  times,  expressive  of  adora- 
tion to  the  sphinx  or  to  the  Egyptian  deities. 

SPHnX,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Guinea 
baboon  (ei/noe«phalu»  papio,  Desm.).  It  is 
rarely  seen  in  menageries,  though  it  is  remark- 
ably intelligent ;  it  is  probably  one  of  the  spe- 
cies represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
It  was  known  to  Pliny.    (See  Baboon.) 

SPHINX  CATBtPILIiiB.    See  Hawk  Moth. 

BPHTGHOfiRAPB.    See  Pttlse. 

SPICE  ISLANDS.    See  Moluooas. 

SPICEWOOD.    See  Fevkr  Bvsr. 

SPIDEB,  a  division  of  the  insect  order  araeA- 
nida,  which  also  includes  the  mites  and  scor- 
pions. The  general  character  of  the  order, 
which  seems  intermediate  between  crustaceans 
and  insects  proper,  though  nearest  to  the  lat- 
ter in  mode  of  development,  are  given  in  the 
article  Abaohkida.  The  external  envelope  is 
nsaally  soft  and  tough,  but  not  corneous,  and 
is  provided  with  papillsB,  spines,  bristles,  and 
hairs,  giving  a  furry  or  velvety,  but  generally 
disgusting  aspect ;  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
skin  is  thin  and  colorless,  and  under  it  is  a 
layer  of  colored  vesicles  and  grannies,  the  seat 
of  the  brilliant  hues  observed  in  many  species. 


The  body  is  divided  into  thorax  and  abdomen, 
the  head  is  continuous  with  the  chest,  and 
there  are  no  wings.  From  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cephalothorax  are  given  off  various  pro- 
cesses serving  for  muscular  insertions,  forming 
at  the  bottom  a  solid  horizontal  plate,  a  kind 
of  internal  skeleton  attached  to  the  sternal 
plates  by  ligaments.  The  muscles  are  dirty 
yellow,  transversely  striated,  and  in  general 
disposition  like  those  of  crustaceans ;  the  prin- 
cipal masses  are  found  in  the  cephalothorax, 
acting  on  the  mouth,  tactile  organs,  and  legs ; 
in  those  with  an  nnarticnlated  abdomen  there 
are  numerous  interlacing  fibres  encompassing 
this  part,  and  sending  processes  among  the 
organs  and  to  the  ventral  tendinous  ligament. 
The  locomotive  organs  on  the  cephalothorax 
are  four  pairs  of  legs,  of  which  the  first  in 
some  resembles  a  posterior  pair  of  metamor- 
phosed jaws;  each  foot  nsnally  ends  in  two 
claws,  bnt  some  have  only  one,  and  others  three 
or  four ;  each  leg  has  usually  seven  joints ;  in 
some  the  tarsi  have  a  great  number  of  joints, 
which  can  be  readily  dropped  off  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escape,  and  are  reproduced  at  the  time 
of  the  moult.  The  central  part  of  the  ner- 
vous system  is  situated  around  the  oesophagus, 
sending  nerves  to  the  head  and  limbs;  the 
splanchnic  nerves  for  the  viscera  are  well  de- 
veloped. The  antennffi  are  transformed  into 
the  prehensile  and  masticatory  mandibles;  a 
delicate  sense  of  touch  resides  in  the  palpi,  and 
in  the  end  of  the  feet,  which  are  employed 
in  constructing  the  web ;  the  senses  of  taste, 
smell,  and  hearing  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
localized  in  any  special  organs.  The  eyes  are 
smooth  and  simple  stemmata,  variously  placed 
on  the  cephalouorax  according  to  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  species,  usually  eight,  sometimes 
six,  of  different  sizes,  grouped  symmetrically 
on  the  anterior  median  line  or  scattered  on  its 
lateral  border,  and  directed  accordingly-  up- 
ward or  laterally ;  the  diurnal  species  hare  the 
pigment  greenish,  reddish,  or  dark,  and  the 
nocturnal  splendidly  lustrous,  as  in  the  cats. 
The  cheliceres  or  fangs  have  the  form  of  bi- 
articulated  antenns,  the  basal  joint  being  very 
thick,  and  the  terminal  one  a  very  sharp  hook 
folded  under  the  former  when  not  in  use, 
bnt  capable  of  erection  for  defence  or  seizing 
prey,  and  having  at  the  apex  the  opening  of 
the  duct  of  a  poison  gland ;  the  first  pair  of 
maxillee  are  changed  into  very  long  tactile  or 
prehensile  organs,  the  upwardly  directed  prom- 
inences of  whose  basal  joints  cover  the  en- 
trance of  the  mouth,  and  serve  as  bruising 
organs ;  there  is  also  a  tumid  hairy  upper  Hp ; 
the  borders  of  the  oral  cavity  may  be  approx- 
imated so  as  to  form  a  suctorial  canal,  as  well 
as  the  very  short  and  horny  eesophagns.  The 
stomach  is  in  the  cephalothorax,  and  is  divi- 
ded behind  the  sucking  apparatus  into  lateral 
halves  extending  in  an  arched  manner  in  front, 
where  they  become  contiguous  or  united  into 
a  ring,  from  which  are  given  off  four  or  five 
pairs  of  cseca  directed  toward  the  insertion  of 
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the  legs  and  palpi;  the  intestine  arises  from 
this  annular  stomach,  traverses  the  abdomen 
on  the  median  line,  and  before  ending  at  the 
anas  forms  a  cloacal  dilatation ;  salivarj  glands 
exist  in  a  cavity  above  the  palate,  communi- 
cating with  the  month  by  a  slit  in  the  upper 
lip ;  the  liver  is  very  large,  enveloping  most  of 
the  viscera,  of  a  dirty  yellow,  made  up  of  nu- 
merous branches  and  closely  aggregated  oasca, 
opening  into  the  middle  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine. The  blood  is  colorless ;  there  is  a  heart, 
dorsal  vessel  with  many  constrictions,  arteries, 
and  vessels  returning  the  blood  from  the  respi- 
ratory organs.  Respiration  takes  place  both 
by  pulmonary  sacs  and  traehete,  one  or  the 
other  penetrating  all  parts  of  the  body  and 
limbs ;  there  are  two  sacs  occupying  the  base 
of  the  abdomen,  containing  more  or  less  la- 
mella ;  the  blood  penetrates  to  the  respiratory 
system  probably  by  a  kind  of  infiltration. 
Distinct  urinary  organs  are  present,  much 
ramified  glandular  tubes  pouring  a  whitish  or 
reddish  secretion  into  the  cloaca.  There  are 
two  poison  glands  at  the  base  of  the  cheli- 
ceres,  communicating  with  their  terminal  hook. 
The  apparatus  which  secretes  the  viscid  trans- 
parent liquid,  hardening  into  silk  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  consists  of  glandular  follicles 
and  tubes,  of  various  forms  and  arrangement, 
in  the  midst  of  the  abdominal  organs;  in 
most  spiders  there  are  three  pairs  (in  some 
two)  of  jointed  spinnerets  or  obtusely  conical 
papilla  behind  the  anus;  the  apex  of  these 
papills  is  surrounded  by  stiff  bristles  and 
hairs,  and  is  dotted  with  numerous  horny 
tubes,  the  prolongation  of  the  excretory  ducts; 
the  number  of  the  tubes  varies  from  1,000 
in  epeira  to  less  than  100  in  the  smaller  spe- 
cies. The  sexes  are  separate,  and  the  eggs  are 
numerous  and  spheroidal ;  a  single  impreg- 
nation is  sufficient  for  several  successive  gen- 
erations. There  is  generally  only  one  brood  in 
a  year;  the  embryos  are  developed  after  the 
deposition  of  the  eggs,  and  are  hatched  some- 
times in  a  few  weeks,  and  at  others  not  till  the 
following  spring  ;  the  eggs  are  enveloped  in  a 
silken  bag,  from  which  the  young  are  some- 
times helped  out  by  the  mother ;  they  resemble 
the  parents  except  in  size,  and  undergo  no 
metamorphosis  but  change  of  skin ;  life  may  be 
prolonged  for  several  years.  Only  the  system 
of  classification  of  Walckenaer  will  be  briefly 
given  here,  as  it  places  stress  on  the  most  in- 
teresting points  in  their  economy,  though  not 
affording  a  sufficient  basis  for  natural  classifica- 
tion. He  divides  the  spinning  spiders  into  ter- 
restrial and  aquatic,  as  follows:  I.  Venantei, 
always  running  or  leaping  near  their  abode  in 
search  of  prey,  with  the  families :  1,  latebrieo- 
la,  hiding  in  holes  and  fissures,  like  mygale  ;  2, 
tuhicola,  enclosing  themselves  in  silken  tubes 
{dytdwa,  «ege*tria);  3,  eellulieolis,  living  in 
small  cells  (taytoda) ;  4,  cursoret,  swift  runners 
{lyeo»a,  etenut);  5,  »altatore»,  leaping  with 
agility  (atttu).  II.  V(tgante»,  wandering  after 
prey,  without  fixed  residence  except  while  lay- 


ing eggs,  with  family  6,  laterigrada,  walking 
and  running  sideways  or  backward,  and  occa- 
sionally throwing  out  threads  to  entrap  their 
prey  (thomUua).  III.  Errantes,  prowling  in 
the  neighborhood  of  their  nests  or  threads, 
with  femiilies :  7,  niditela,  going  abroad,  but 
making  a  web  whence  issue  threads  to  entrap 
prey  (elubiona,  dratttu) ;  8,  flUtelm,  spreading 
long  threads  about  their  prowling  places  {phot- 
eu»,  elotho).  IV.  Sedentei,  spinning  large  webs 
and  lying  in  wait  in  the  middle  or  at  the  side, 
with  families :  9,  tapitela,  spinning  large  webs 
of  close  texture  in  which  they  dwell  {tegenaria, 
agelena);  10,  orMtela,  spreading  orbicular  or 
spiral  webs  of  a  regular  open  texture,  living  in 
the  middle  or  at  the  side  (epeira)  ;  11,  retitela, 
spinning  irregular  webs  of  open  meshes,  re- 
maining in  the  middle  or  on  the  side  {theridion). 
V.  Itatantes,  swimmers,  spreading  filaments  in 
water,  with  family :  12,  aquitehe  {argyronetd). 
— Spiders  are  found  in  every  habitable  portion 
of  the  globe,  but  are  largest  in  warm  climates ; 
the  males  and  females  hve  separately,  and  the 
latter  are  most  frequently  seen  and  are  consid- 
erably the  larger ;  all  are  carnivorous,  devour- 
ing living  prey,  sucking  the  juices  and  some- 
times swallowing  the  fragments ;  the  females 
are  generally  ready  to  attack  and  feed  on  the 
males,  even  in  the  reproducing  season,  and 
both  sexes  are  fond  of  fighting,  the  vanquished 
being  devoured ;  they  can  support  long  fasts, 
and  remain  torpid  during  the  winter ;  they  are 
very  cleanly,  and  spend  much  time  in  clearing 
their  limbs  from  dust  and  dirt  by  the  toothed 
combs  and  brushes  on  the  mandibles.  In  ma- 
king their  webs  they  accommodate  themselves 
remarkably  to  circumstances,  displaying  great 
perseverance,  ingenuity,  and  almost  intelli- 
gence ;  they  carefully  guard  their  eggs,  some- 
times carrying  about  with  them  the  silken  bag 
which  contains  them,  and  are  affectionate  to 
their  young,  which  in  some  cases  devour  their 
mother.  They  descend  by  their  silken  threads 
head  downward,  bat  climb  up  on  them  head 
upward,  rolling  them  into  a  bundle  daring  the 
ascent;  the  thread  cannot  be  used  a  second 
time  for  the  same  purpose.  When  they  wish  to 
go  from  tree  to  tree,  some  let  go  a  thread  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  when  it  has  reached 
the  object  they  strengthen  and  pass  over  it,  in 
this  way  travelling  long  distances  without  de- 
scending to  the  ground ;  their  tiny  cables  are 
very  abundantly  seen  in  dewy  mornings  of 
spring  and  autamn ;  some  small  gossamer  spi- 
ders even  speed  through  the  air  buoyed  up  by 
their  light  threads.  They  are  capable  of  some 
domestication ;  Pelisson,  a  prisoner  in  the  Bas- 
tile,  had  a  pet  spider  which  came  regularly,  at 
the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument,  to  get  its 
meal  of  flies ;  and  a  spider  raiser  in  France  is 
said  to  have  taraed  800,  which  he  kept  in  a  sin- 
gle apartment  for  their  silk.  The  supply  of  the 
silk  of  the  spider  seems  to  be  limited  to  suffi- 
cient to  make  six  or  seven  webs  in  a  season ;  it  is 
very  strong  and  very  fine,  and  is  used  in  astron- 
omy for  the  divisions  of  the  micrometer ;  ao- 
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cording  to  Leenwenhoek,  it  takes  4,000,000  of 
the  extremely  delicate  threads  from  the  thou- 
sands of  spinnernles  to  make  a  filament  as  large 
as  a  hnman  hair ;  each  thread  of  the  spider  as 
used  in  the  web  is  made  np  of  thoasands  of 
smaller  ones ;  one  or  ali  the  spinnerets  may  be 
used  as  occasion  requires.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  render  the  silk  of  the  spider  avail- 
able for  manufacturing  purposes,  but  with  lit- 
tle success.  (See  Oobweb,  and  Sixk  Spider.) 
Spiders  are  eaten  by  many  barbarous  tribes 
of  men,  as  the  American  Indians,  S.  Africans, 
and  Australians;  they  also  supply  abundant 
food  to  many  birds,  reptiles,  and  carnivorous 
insects.  They  are  aiSected  and  frequently  de- 
stroyed by  parasitic  mites,  and  their  eggs  serve 
to  nourish  the  young  larvea  of  sever^  species 
of  ichneumon  flies;  the  smallest  puncture  in 
the  chest  or  abdomen  is  fatal  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  arresting  the  escape  of  the  nutrient 
fluids;  their  colors  fade  rapidly  after  death, 
even  in  preservative  liquids.  A  single  wound 
from  a  spider  will  soon  kill  the  domestic  fly ; 
the  large  crab  spiders  of  South  America  {my- 
gaU)  leap  upon  and  destroy  humming  birds  and 
creepers,  and  produce  dangerous  and  occasion- 
ally fatal  symptoms  in  debilitated  persons; 
every  physician  knows  that  even  the  bite  of 
the  smaller  spiders  of  temperate  climates  may 
pierce  the  skin  in  certain  localities,  and  cause 
painful  irritation. — For  descriptions  and  figures 
of  the  species  of  the  United  States  see  papers 
by  N.  M.  Hentz  in  vols,  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.  of  the 
"  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History  "  (1841- 
'67)>  now  in  course  of  republication,  with  fig- 
ures by  the  same  society  (1875).  The  genus 
my  gale  (Walck.)  contains  the  largest  of  the 
spiders,  of  dark  colors,  nocturnal,  living  in 
galleries  which  they  make  in  the  ground,  in 
clefts  of  trees,  crevices  in  rocks,  or  among 
leaves.  The  crab  or  bird  spider  of  South 
America  {M.  avievlaria,  Walck.)  is  about  8  in. 
long,  its  legs  extending  over  a  space  of  8  or  10 
in. ;  the  body  is  very  hairy  and  blackish,  and 
the  ends  of  the  feet  are  reddish;  it  is  very 
powerful,  jumping  upon  and  killing  small  birds ; 
it  spins  no  web ;  its  cell  is  in  the  form  of  a 
pointed  tube,  of  a  white  firm  tissue.  There  are 
some  large  species  in  the  southern  states,  feed- 
ing principally  on  the  large  orthoptera,  believed 
by  the  Indians  to  possess  valuable  medicinal 
properties,  and  eaten  accordingly.  A  large 
species  {if.  HenUii)  in  Texas  is  called  there  ta- 
rantula ;  other  species  in  California  are  called 
trap-door  spiders,  from  their  hollowing  a  more 
or  less  conical  nest,  about  3  in.  long  and  an 
inch  in  diameter,  in  the  clayey  soil ;  the  nests 
are  lined  with  silk,  with  an  accurately  fitting 
lid,  so  arranged  that  the  inmate  can  firmly 
hold  it  down  against  ordinary  enemies;  the 
cover  outside  so  nearly  resembles  the  surround- 
ing earth  in  color  and  roughness  as  to  be  rec- 
ognized with  difficulty.  For  an  account  of  the 
curious  devices  in  the  interior  arrangement  of 
these  nests,  see  "Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History"  for  1875.    The 


species  of  the  genus  lyeota  (Latr.)  are  well 
called  wolf  spiders,  for  they  are  the  most  sav- 
age, voracious,  and  quarrelsome  of  the  family ; 
they  make  no  web,  but  prowl  on  the  ground 
by  night,  running  very  fast,  and  hiding  in  nat- 


Wotf  Spider  (Lycoas  Iktiftra). 

ural  or  artificial  boles  in  the  ground,  which 
they  strengthen  with  silk ;  the  females  carry 
the  cocoon  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body,  and  defend  it  with  the  greatest  cour- 
age, some  guarding  it  under  stones ;  the  young 
when  hatched  climb  on  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother,  giving  her  a  monstrous  appearance, 
and  are  said  finally  to  devour  her.  One  of 
the  largest  and  most  common  species  is  the  L. 
fati/era  (Hentz),  about  1^  in.  long,  hairy,  and 
bluish  black ;  it  is  as  large  as  the  tarantula  of 
Europe,  which  belongs  to  this  genus,  and  is  not 
uncommon  in  Massachusetts;  it  must  rarely 
bite  persons,  from  its  habits  and  haunts,  though 
its  poison  may  produce  ill  consequences  if 
introduced  under  the  skin,  not  however  to  be 
compared  with  those  from  the  mygale  of  the 
tropics ;  it  is  very  savage  and  tenacious  of  life. 
The  genus  attvs  (Walck.)  includes  the  small 
species  commonly  called  jumping  spiders ;  they 
make  no  web,  wander  in  search  of  prey,  and 
cast  the  skin  and  hibernate  in  silken-valved 
recesses ;  they  are  common  in 
summer  on  walls  and  windows 
in  the  sun,  walking  by  jerks, 
crawling  stealthily  np  to  flies, 
and  jumping  with  rarely  failing 
accuracy  when  near  enough. 
The  best  known  jumping  spi- 
der in  New  England  is  ihe  A, 
familiarit  (Hentz),  about  ^  in.  jompiog  Spider 
long,  pale  gray  and  hairy,  the  (amub  Huniiiirb). 
abdomen  blackish  with  a  gray- 
ish angular  band ;  it  is  very  common  in  bouses, 
dwelling  in  cracks  on  the  outside,  and  wan- 
dering about  in  the  sun  in  search  of  food; 
before  leaping  at  a  fly,  it  fixes  a  thread  to 
secure  itself  from  falling.    It  is  widely  dis- 
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Common  HoaM  Spider 
(Te^enjuiA  medldnallA). 


triboted.  Its  backward  gait  is  as  rapid  as 
its  forward.  The  long-legged  spider  (pholous 
Atlantieui,  Hentz)  is  about  ^  in.  long,  with 
a  narrow  body  and  very  long  slender  legs, 
which  are  easUy  separated  at  the  will  of  the 
animal  when  seized  by  them  ;  the  color  is  pale 
gray ;  it  is  common  in 
comers  of  dark  and  rare- 
ly nsed  rooms,  in  cellars 
and  churches,  spinning  a 
very  loose  web  crossed 
in  all  directions,  which  is 
very  rapidly  sh^en  when 
toaohed;  the  eggs  are  car- 
ried in  the  jaws,  envel- 
oped in  a  silken  bag,  and 
about  200  young  are  rolled 
in  a  ball  not  larger  than  a 
pea ;  the  food  consists  of 
very  small  insects,  though 
they  eagerly  devour  each 
other,  especially  when 
young ;  they  are  favorite  food  for  wasps,  who 
store  their  cells  with  them  as  a  provision  for 
their  young.  The  European  representative  is 
the  P.  phalangioidei  (Walck.).  The  common 
house  spider  (tegenaria  medieinalis,  Hentz)  is 
found  in  every  house  and  cellar  in  the  land ;  the 
chebceres  are  moderate,  and  the  fourth  pair  of 
feet  the  longest ;  the  upper  two  spinnerets  are 
remarkably  larger  than  the  others,  and  the  four 
anterior  eyes  in  a  line  curved  backward.  It  is 
sedentary,  making  in  an  obscure  comer  a  large 
and  nearly  horizontal  web,  with  a  tabular  hab- 
itation at  the  upper  part;  it  is  not  quite  an 
inch  long,  varying  in  color  from  pale  brown  to 
bluish  black  according  to  the  absence  of  light 
in  its  retreat,  with  a  dark  band  on  each  side  of 
the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen  and  feet  varied 
with  blackish ;  the  specific  name  is  derived 
from  the  use  formerly  made  of  the  web  in 
cases  of  fever.  In  epAra  (Walok.)  the  web  is 
either  vertical  or  inclined,  and  the  threads  are 
arranged  in  a  more  or  less  regularly  geometri- 
cal manner,  radiating  from  the  centre,  where 
the  animal  remains,  ac- 
cording to  the  absence  of 
disturbing  causes.  The 
common  epetra  {E.  vul- 
ffarit,  Hentz)  is  less  than 
an  inch  long,  with  a  full 
body,  gray  with  blackish 
abdomen,  with  winding 
white  marks  and  a  white 
cross  in  the  middle  ;  it 
may  almost  be  said  to  be 
domesticated,  its  geomet- 
rical web  being  so  often 
met  with  near  the  win- 
dows of  houses.  The 
webs  of  the  spider,  like 
the  cells  of  the  bee,  are  not  geometrically  per- 
fect; their  irregularity  can  generally  be  de- 
tected even  by  the  unassisted  eye. — The  long- 
legged,  round-bodied  spider,  commonly  called 
"  father  long-legs,"  is  one  of  the  trachearian 


Common  Epein 
(Ep«in  TQlgarls). 


arachnids,  so  named  from  the  respiratory  or- 
gans being  radiated  traches,  receiving  air 
through  two  stigmatic  openings ;  it  is  the  har- 
vest spider  (phalan^ium  eomutum,  Linn.)  in 
Europe,  and  an  allied  species  in  the  United 
States.  The  eyes  are  two ;  the  mandibles  end 
in  doable  pincers ;  the  legs  are  eight,  slender, 
and  when  separated  from  the  body  exhibit 
signs  of  irritability  for  some  time.  They  are 
harmless,  preying  npon  mites  and  small  in- 
sects, and  are  very  common  in  the  fields. — 
Many  small  spiders  fly  about  on  their  silken 
threads,  carried  far  by  currents  of  wind.— Of 
the  evraehnida,  the  scorpions  appeared  first  in 
the  carboniferoas  epoch,  and  the  true  spiders 
in  the  Jarassio  age. — See  "  American  Natural- 
ist," vols.  V.  (May,  1871),  vi.  (March,  1872), 
and  viii.  (October,  1874),  for  descriptions  and 
figures.  See  also  various  articles  on  spiders  by 
Dr.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  in  "  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,"  1873,  and  the  "  Popular  Science 
Monthly,"  April,  1876.  For  further  details 
see  chap,  xviii.  of  Rennie's  "  Insect  Architec- 
ture," the  works  of  Kirby  and  Spence,  and 
particularly  the  Hittoire  de»  imeetet  aptire* 
{NinivelUt  tuitet  A  Buffon),  by  Baron  Walcke- 
naer  (vols,  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.,  8vo,  Paris,  1887-44). 
(See  MrrK,  Soobpion,  and  Siuc  Spideb.) 

8PIDBI  <XAB,  or  Sea  SpMtr,  the  name  of 
several  species  of  ten-footed  snort-tailed  crus- 


Bptdcr  (Yab  (Mail  sqniiudo.) 

taceans  of  the  crab  family,  and  more  particn- 
larly  of  the  libinia  eanalieulata  of  North. 
America  and  the  maia  tquinado  of  Europe. 
In  L.  eanalieulata  (Say)  the  thorax  is  densely 
hairy,  with  spines  on  the  borders  and  on  Oie 
back ;  the  rostmm  is  grooved  at  the  tip  and 
channelled  between  the  eyes ;  the  anterior  feet 
are  unarmed  and  granulated,  the  hands  elon- 
gated, and  the  fingers  white  at  tip.  The  body 
is  convex  and  heart-shaped,  4  in.  in  diameter, 
the  long  legs  spreading  over  12  to  16  in. ;  the 
eyes  small  and  very  short ;  it  is  blackish  green, 
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very  active,  and  ferocioos-Iooking ;  it  is  often 
canght  in  nets,  and  from  the  wharves  and 
bridges  of  New  England;  it  is  not  used  for 
food.  The  M.  tqutTiado  (Latr.),  or  corwich, 
is  reddish,  and  4  to  6  in.  long;  the  body  is 
covered  with  spines  and  hairs;  it  is  found 
along  the  coasts  of  W.  Europe  and  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, making  its  appearance  in  Great 
Britain  about  May  and  remaining  till  Septem- 
ber, greatly  annoying  the  fishermen  by  fright- 
eniog  away  fish  and  larger  crabs  and  lobsters 
from  the  nets  by  its  constant  movements ;  it 
is  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes ;  the  young  when 
first  hatched  are  very  nnlike  their  parents ;  as 
many  as  80,000  e;^  have  been  found  on  a 
single  female.  The  ancients  believed  it  to  be 
endowed  with  reason,  and  represented  it  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  of  Diana  of  Ephesus  as 
an  emblem  of  wisdom ;  it  is  also  figured  on 
their  medals. — Lithodet  arctiea  (Latr.)  is  also 
called  spider  crab ;  the  body  is  spiny,  and  the 
long  beak  bifurcated ;  the  bands  small  and  xm- 
eqnal,  the  limbs  long  and  hairy,  and  the  fifth 
pair  imperfect ;  it  is  reddish  yellow,  spreading 
about  20  in.,  and  a  hideous-looking  species; 
it  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

SPIDiS  HtKHKET,  or  CatUa.    See  Monkey. 

a>IE6EIi,  RMiM,  a  German  orientalist,  bom 
at  Eitzingen,  near  Wttrzhnrg,  July  11,  1820. 
After  studying  at  Erlangen,  Leipsic,  and  Bonn, 
and  spending  several  years  in  travel,  he  be- 
came in  1849  professor  of  oriental  languages 
at  Erlangen.  Besides  editing  several  Persian 
works,  he  has  published  Einleitung  in  die 
traditionell&n  Sehriften  der  Panen  (2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1866-'60);  Die  altpenitehen  Keilin- 
tehr^fUn  (Leipsic,  1862) ;  Eranitehe  Alter- 
thuvMhunde  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1871-'3);  and 
several  grammars  and  minor  treatises  bearing 
on  Iranian  antiquities,  religion,  language,  liter- 
ature, and  ethnology. 

^lELHAGEN,  FHcMdi,  a  German  novelist, 
bom  in  Magdeburg,  Feb.  24, 1829.  He  studied 
at  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Greifswald,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  works  are :  Clara 
Vere  (1857);  Auf  der  Dune  (1858);  Proble- 
matieehe  NaUiren  (1860,  English  translation 
"  Problematic  Characters,"  by  Prof.  Scheie  de 
Vere,  New  York,  1869),  and  its  continuation, 
Dureh  Naeht  turn  Lieht  (1861 ;  EngUsh  trans- 
lation, "Through  Night  to  Light,"  by  the 
same,  New  York,  1869);  In  der  ewdlften 
Stunde  (1862^;  Die  von  Eohenttein  (1863; 
English  translation,  "The  Hohensteins,"  by 
the  same,  1870) ;  Eoeehen  torn  Hofe  (1864) ; 
In  Reih  vnd  Olied  (1866)  ;  Vnter  den  Tcmnen 
(1867);  Hammer  und  Ambom  (1869;  English 
translation,  "  Hammer  and  Anvil,"  by  William 
Hand  Browne,  1878);  Die  Pioniere  (1871); 
AlU  Zeit  toran  (1872) ;  Woe  die  Sehwalbe  tang 
( 1873 ;  English  translation,  "  What  the  Swallow 
Sang,"  1878);  Ultimo  (1874);  and  Liebe  f&r 
Liebe  (1876),  a  drama,  which  has  been  played 
in  Leipsic.  He  has  translated  Onrtis's  "Ho- 
wadji"  (Hanover,  1857),  Emerson's  "English 
Traits"  (1868),  American  poems  by  various 


authors  (Leipsic,  1869 ;  8d  ed.,  1871),  Rosooe's 
"  Lorenzo  de'  Medici "  (1869),  and  several  of 
Michelet's  works.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works  has  been  published  at  Berlin  (10  vols., 
1872-'8). 

8PIEE8,  Heinrldi,  a  German  painter,  born  in 
Munich,  May  10,  1832,  died  there,  Aug.  8, 
18T6.  He  was  the  son  of  an  engraver,  com- 
pleted his  studies  under  Kaulbach,  whom  he 
assisted  in  his  cartoon  of  "The  Crusaders," 
and  executed  a  celebrated  copy  of  his  "Angel 
carrying  a  Dead  Child  to  Heaven."  In  1855 
he  was  employed  by  Kaulbach  in  decorating 
the  Wartburg,  and  he  was  one  of  the  schom 
of  artists  known  as  "  young  Munich,"  led  by 
Faltz.  In  1856  he  obtained  a  prize  for  his 
"Jacob  Wrestling  with  the  Angel,"  and  in 
1861-'2  he  painted  for  the  museum  of  Munich 
the  great  frescoes  relating  to  the  pilgrimage 
of  Duke  Henry  the  Lion  to  Jemsalem,  and  to 
his  qnelling  tiie  disturbances  at  St.  Peter's  at 
the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I. 

SPIK&    See  Nail. 

SnUXAKD.  The  ancients,  under  the  name 
of  nard  (Heb.  nerd;  Gr.  vdpjoj ;  Lat.  nardvt), 
made  use  of  several  roots  having  properties 
similar  to  valerian ;  one  having  its  flowers  (or 
leaves)  in  spikes  was  called  spikenard  (nardtia 
yaieatitt),  and,  according  to  Boyle,  was  the 
plant  now  known  to  botanists  as  nardoitachyt 
Jatamanti,  which  belongs  to  the  valerian  fam- 
ily and  is  found  in  Bengal;  it  is  now  quite 
out  of  use  except  in  the  East.  There  were 
also  a  leafy  nard,  a  rooting  nard,  and  others 
designated  by  the  names  of  the  countries  pro- 
ducing them. — The  plant  called  spikenard  in 
this  country  is  aralia  roMmosa.  Other  species 
of  aralia  are  mentioned  under  Ginseng  and 
SAB8APARILI.A.  This  has  a  herbaceous,  widely 
branched  stem,  8  to  6  ft.  high,  from  a  perennial 
root;  the  large  decompound  leaves  ternately 
or  quinately  divided  with  heart-ovate  leaflets; 
the  flowers,  in  umbels,  which  are  united  to 
form  large  panicles,  are  polygamous  or  perfect, 
greenish  white,  and  succeeded  by  small  dark 
purple  berries.  The  plant  is  found  from  Can- 
ada southward,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  gar- 
dens of  medicinal  plants ;  both  root  and  ber- 
ries have  a  warm,  aromatic  taste,  and  a  tincture 
of  them  made  with  spirits  is  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  a  popular  domestic  stimulant. 
The  root  appears  to  be  a  stimulant  diaphoretic, 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Indians. 

SPDIfA(n,  a  plant  of  the  ehenopodiaeem  or 
goosefoot  family,  tpinaeia  oleracea,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  used  as  food.  According  to  some 
authors,  the  botanical  and  common  names  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  spina,  a  thorn,  as  some 
varieties  have  prickly  seeds ;  others  say  that  it 
is  called  in  various  languages  by  names  equiv- 
alent to  Eispanica,  Spanish.  Spinach  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  it  was  a  novelty  in 
Europe  in  the  16th  century.  It  is  probably  a 
native  of  western  Asia.  The  plant  is  culti- 
vated both  as  an  annual  and  a  biennial ;  it  has 
petioled,  ovate  or  triangular,  succulent  leaves ; 
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the  flower  stalks  are  2  to  8  ft.  high,  hollow, 
farrowed,  and  branching ;  the  apetalons  flow- 
ers are  dioecious,  the  male  in  long  spikes,  the 
female  in  clusters  at  every  joint  of  the  stem ; 
the  calyx  in  the  pistillate  flowers  hardens  and 
forms  an  involucre  to  the  seeds,  and  in  some 


Bpistch. 

varieties  has  two  or  three  horns  on  the  sides. 
But  few  varieties  are  known,  the  principal 
being  the  prickly,  the  smooth-seeded,  and  the 
lettuce-leaved. 

SPINAL  CORD.    See  Nervous  Stbtbm. 

SPINAL  DISEASES,  the  common  appellation  of 
diseases  affecting  the  bony  spinal  colamn  and 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes.  The  prin- 
cipal diseases  of  the  spinal  colamn  are  lateral 
curvature  and  angular  curvature  or  Pott's  dis- 
ease, sometimes  called  scrofulous  caries  of  the 
spine.  Lateral  curvature  is  the  more  common, 
and  usually  affects  girls  between  10  and  20 
years  of  age  and  women  of  sedentary  habits. 
Those  who  take  much  exercise  are  not  often 
its  subjects,  as  the  symmetry  of  the  spinal  col- 
umn is  preserved  principally  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles.  In  its  early  stages  lateral  curva- 
ture is  apt  to  escape  detection,  the  first  notice 
taken  of  it  being  generally  the  prominence 
of  one  shoulder,  more  frequently  the  right,  or 
some  elevation  of  the  hip.  The  cnrvature  is 
always  double ;  that  is,  when  a  curve  has  taken 
place  in  the  upper  dorsal  region,  a  complemen- 
tary curve  in  the  opposite  direction  will  be 
found  in  the  lumbar  region,  giving  the  spine  a 
sigmoid  appearance.  Lateral  curvature  is  also 
usually  accompanied  with  more  or  less  rotation 
of  the  spinal  column,  due  to  the  action  of  the 
ribs,  which  are  carried  down  on  one  side  more 
than  on  the  other.  The  treatment  in  slight 
cases  is  good  diet,  pure  air,  and  well  regulated 
exercise,  and  sometimes  the  administration  of 
ferruginous  tonics.  When  the  curvature  is 
considerable,  stays,  braces,  and  bandages  will 
be  of  service ;  but  they  mnst  not  take  the  place 
of  exercise,  and  should  be  regarded  as  expe- 
dients rather  than  curative  agents.  Posturing 
and  great  attention  to  the  position  of  the  body 


when  lying  in  bed  should  be  employed  as  the 
chief  hygienic  measures. — Angular  curvature, 
or  Pott's  disease,  is  caused  by  inflammation  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  and  of  the  interver- 
tebral substance,  usually  commencing  in  the 
latter.  It  is  often  accompanied  with  tubercle, 
and  some  hold  that  it  is  essentially  a  scrofu- 
lous disease.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  cur- 
vature is  caries,  and  it  most  commonly  shows 
itself  daring  the  period  of  bodily  development, 
usually  attacking  the  lower  dorsal  region. 
Recovery  sometimes  takes  place  without  pus 
making  its  appearance,  but  "spinal  abscess" 
is  a  common  accompaniment,  the  pus  point- 
ing in  the  groin,  and  finding  its  way  from  the 
dorsal  region  beneath  the  fascia  of  the  psoas 
muscle,  nnder  Poupart's  ligament,  forming 
what  is  known  as  "psoas  abscess."  The  pus 
sometimes  burrows  beneath  the  muscles  and 
involves  the  whole  thigh.  The  abscess  some- 
times appears  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
sometimes  in  the  loin,  forming  in  the  latter 
case  "lumbar  abscess."  When  the  cervical 
vertebrae  are  affected,  the  abscess  appears  in 
the  pharynx.  Angular  curvature  is  not  diffi- 
cult of  diagnosis,  as  the  ill  health,  suppuration, 
and  deformity  are  highly  indicative.  Tbe  in- 
itiatory symptoms  are  also  not  obscure,  the 
principal  being  the  persistent  local  pain  and 
difficulty  in  bending  the  back,  accompanied  by 
great  general  disturbance  and  hectic  fever. 
After  curvature  has  taken  place  recovery  is 
always  accompanied  by  anchylosis,  from  union 
of  newly  formed  bony  tissue.  The  treatment 
requires  careful  attention  to  the  general  health, 
including  good  diet  and  the  employment  of  ton- 
ics and  alteratives,  such  as  iron,  ouinine,  iodine, 
and  cod-liver  oil.  The  local  applications  of  _f  o- 
mentations  and  leeches  and  of  counter-irritants 
are  also  serviceable.  Setons,  moxas,  and  mer^ 
cnry,  as  tending  to  exhaust  the  strength,  are  to 
be  avoided.  On  getting  up,  the  patient's  back 
should  be  supported  by  some  kind  of  mechanical 
appliance.  The  abscess  should  not  be  opened 
too  hastily,  for  it  may  be  absorbed;  but  when 
it  progresses  steadily  a  free  opening  should  be 
made,  under  a  piece  of  lint  saturated  with  car- 
bolated  oil,  to  prevent  entrance  of  air. — The 
principal  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  that  is, 
the  pathological  conditions  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject, are  spinal  meningitis,  myelitis,  and  spinal 
apoplexy.  These  conditions  give  rise  to  or  aid 
in  developing  a  variety  of  symptoms,  which  in 
turn  are  classed  as  diseases,  such  as  paralysis 
(including  paraplegia  and  spinal  hemiplegia), 
general  spinal  paralysis,  and  locomotor  atacda. 
The  diseases  known  as  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  and  infantile  paralysis,  although  their 
causes  are  not  clearly  made  out,  are  generally 
considered  to  be  connected  with  affections  of 
the  spinal  cord. — Spinal  Meningitit,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord, 
corresponds  to  inflammation  of  the  correspond- 
ing membranes  of  the  brain,  and  rarely  occurs 
in  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  independently 
of  cerebral  meningitis,  except  in  cases  pro- 
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dnoed  by  injnries  or  diseases  of  the  spinal  col- 
amn,  or  stractoral  affections  within  the  spi- 
nal canal.  The  affection  is  therefore  almost 
always  cerebro-spinal.  (See  Bbain^,  Disbabes 
OP  THE.)  Fibrinooa  ezadation,  seroos  effusion, 
and  generally  pns  follow  the  inflammation,  the 
sermn  being  often  tinged  with  blood.  Jlie  at- 
tack may  be  acate  or  chronic.  When  acute  it 
extends  over  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the 
membranes  of  the  cord,  but  chronic  menin- 
gitis is  nsually  limited  in  extent,  and  the  in- 
flammation is  accompanied  by  fewer  patholo- 
gical changes.  Acute  spinal  meningitis  is  re- 
garded by  many  anthorities  as  incurable,  while 
others  assert  that  mild  cases  sometimes  recov- 
er. The  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  spine  and 
in  the  extremities,  increased  more  by  move- 
ments of  the  body  than  by  pressure.  There 
are  also  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
either  persistent  or  convulsive,  often  producing 
that  rigid  bending  of  the  body  backward  called 
cpitthotonos ;  also  tonic  contraction  of  the 
thoracic  mnscles,  and  consequently  difficulty  of 
breathing.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by 
paralysis,  caused  by  pressure  of  the  products  of 
the  inflammation  (fibrinous  exudation,  effused 
sermn,  or  pus).  The  paralysis  may  be  confined 
to  the  lower  extremities,  or  it  may  be  general, 
and  it  is  usually  limited  to  motion,  while  there 
is  preternatural  sensibility.  The  disease  runs 
a  rapid  course,  often  terminating  fatally  within 
a  week.  Apnoea,  or  suspension  of  the  respira- 
tory function  from  involvement  of  the  roots 
of  the  respiratory  nerves,  is  the  usual  mode  of 
death.  The  treatment,  in  cases  not  dependent 
on  blood  poisoning,  comprises  the  application 
of  cups  and  leeches,  setons,  moxas,  blisters, 
antimonial  ointment,  and  croton  oil,  and  also 
of  belladonna  and  chloroform  and  the  warm 
bath  to  relieve  pain.  Iodide  of  potassium  is 
often  given  in  large  doses  to  promote  absorp- 
tion of  the  products  of  inflammation.  The  diet 
should  be  nutritions,  but  some  authorities  in- 
terdict the  use  of  animal  food. — Epidemic 
Cerebrospinal  Meningiti*.  Although  there 
are  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  which 
are  idiopathic,  and  it  is  therefore  then  to  be 
regarded  as  truly  a  spinal  disease,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  oases  are  of  epidemic  origin,  and  the 
spinal  lesions  are  therefore  secondary  affec- 
tions, depending  upon  blood  poisoning.  The 
disease  is  then  called  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  a  dangerous  affection  which  has 
of  late  prevailed  extensively  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  From  the 
appearance  of  certain  spots  npon  the  skin 
during  the  course  of  the  disease  it  has  been 
proposed  to  call  it  spotted  fever;  but  as  these 
spots  are  not  a  constant  accompaniment,  the 
proposition  has  not  been  adopted.  The  name 
was  given  to  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in 
New  England  between  1807  and  1816,  which 
is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  same  disease, 
but  the  identity  is  not  established.  Some  have 
regarded  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  as 
a  variety  of  typhus,  but  the  greater  suddenness 


of  the  attack  and  the  absence  of  the  mulberry 
rash  of  typhus  indicate  a  difference  of  origin. 
The  disease  usually  begins  with  a  chill,  fol- 
lowed by  great  vertigo,  violent  headache,  ob- 
stinate vomiting,  and  muscular  stiffness,  which 
soon  passes  into  tetanus.  The  face  is  pale,  the 
pupils  contxacted,  the  coninnctivra  red,  and 
the  skin  exceedingly  sensitive.  The  head  is 
strongly  drawn  back,  even  at  the  end  of  the 
first  or  second  day,  and  there  is  delirium, 
which  soon  passes  into  the  stupor  of  coma. 
The  bodily  temperattire  is  Tariable,  the  high- 
est occurring  in  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases. 
Wunderlich  recognizes  three  forms.  One,  rap- 
idly fatal,  is  accompanied  by  a  high  tempera- 
ture, which  rises  toward  the  approach  of 
death  to  108°  F.,  and  continues  to  rise  for  some 
hours  after  death.  A  second  form  is  slight, 
with  fever  of  short  duration  and  very  irregu- 
lar course ;  a  third  is  protracted,  but  marked 
by  very  great  variation  of  temperature.  The 
pulse  at  the  commencement  is  usually  not 
more  frequent,  often  slower  than  normtd,  and 
is  often  intermittent.  It  increases  with  the 
disease,  but  rarely  reaches  more  than  100  beats 
per  minute  until  near  the  fatal  termination, 
when  it  becomes  very  small  and  frequent.  The 
urine  is  increased  in  quantity  and  deposits  a 
large  amount  of  urates,  and  there  is  sometimes 
heematuria.  In  from  20  to  60  hours  after  the 
commencement  a  pecnliar  eruption  usually  ap- 
pears upon  the  skin  of  the  neck,  abdomen, 
back,  arms,  legs,  and  face,  composed  of  dis- 
tinct dark  red  or  purple  spots,  somewhat 
larger  than  a  pin's  head.  They  are  not  raised 
above  the  surface,  and  do  not  disappear  upon 
pressure ;  sometimes  they  do  not  become  visi- 
ble till  after  death.  The  tongue  is  moist  and 
creamy  until  the  spasmodic  stage  is  established, 
when  it  becomes  dry,  dark-colored,  and  cov- 
ered with  sordes.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
varies  from  a  few  hours  to  several  weeks; 
cases  are  reported  as  terminating  fatally  in 
three  or  four  hours,  but  more  than  half  the 
deaths  occur  between  the  second  and  fifth  days. 
Convalesence  may  begin  from  the  fifth  day  to 
the  fourth  week  or  later,  and  is  always  tedions, 
relapses  being  common  and  often  fatal.  The 
treatment  is  various.  Bloodletting  has  been 
practised,  but  with  unfavorable  results,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  depression  of  the 
vital  powers.  The  use  of  qninia  is  regarded 
with  favor,  and  opium  has  its  advocates;  ether 
and  chloroform  have  been  used  by  inhala- 
tion as  sedatives;  and  tincture  of  cantbarides 
is  said  to  be  of  service  in  cases  marked  by  ex- 
treme depression.  Counter-irritation,  by  the 
actual  cautery  applied  along  the  spine,  or  by 
blisters,  has  been  followed  by  alleviation  of 
symptoms.  The  use  of  cold  compresses  to 
the  head,  and  of  leeches  behind  the  ears,  is 
also  recommended. — Myelitie,  or  inflammation 
of  the  body  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  similar  to 
oerebritis,  or  inflammation  of  brain  tissue,  and 
may  terminate  fatally  either  in  the  acute  in- 
flammatory stage,  or  by  softening,  by  unde- 
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fined  sappnration,  or  by  abscess;  the  most 
common  mode  being  by  softening,  the  disor- 
ganization involving  the  whole  cord  or  only 
one  column.  Acate  myelitis,  except  as  a  se- 
quel to  spiaal  meningitis,  or  when  caused  by 
a  wound,  is  rare.  The  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  of  spinal  meningitis,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  two  diseases  are  rarely 
unconnected,  one  inducing  the  other,  the  pri- 
mary disease  being  predominant.  Paralysis 
often  comes  on  in  a  few  hours,  and  is  more 
pronounced  than  in  meningitis.  It  is  nsnally 
confined  to  the  lower  limbs,  but  involves  the 
upper  extremities  when  the  affection  reaches 
as  high  as  the  fifth  pair  of  cervical  nerves. 
When  the  inflammation  is  in  the  upper  cervical 
and  occipital  sections  of  the  cord,  death  may 
take  place  almost  immediately  from  arrest  of 
respiration.  In  chronic  affections  the  palsied 
limbs  usually  become  atrophied,  and  indura- 
tion or  sclerosis  of  the  cord  ensues,  caused 
by  an  abnormal  growth  of  connective  cellular 
tissue,  accompanied  by  atrophy  of  nerve  tis- 
sue. Myelitis  attacks  subjects  of  all  ages,  but 
more  commonly  adults,  and  is  more  frequent 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex.  The 
treatment  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
attack;  in  the  majority  of  acute  oases  little 
more  can  be  done  than  to  endeavor  to  relieve 
the  most  urgent  symptomis,  such  as  promoting 
the  action  of  the  bowels  and  preventing  re- 
tention of  nrine.  Strychnia  may  be  some- 
times used  in  the  earlier  stages  of  acute  mye- 
litis with  advantage,  and  so  may  the  electric 
current,  and  in  chronic  cases  with  decided  bene- 
fit.— Spinal  Apoplexy,  or  heamorrhage  within 
the  spinal  canal,  may  be  caused  by  injuries 
to  the  spinal  membranes,  or  by  degeneration 
of  the  cord.  Extravasations  of  blood  derived 
from  the  membranes  are  chiefly  formed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  and  the  changes 
fonnd  in  the  substance  of  the  cord,  and  the 
blood  clot,  are  similar  to  those  in  cerebral 
apoplexv,  as  described  in  Bbain,  Diseases  of 
THE.  The  effusions  cause  irritation,  pain  in 
the  back,  spasm  of  muscles  below  the  seat  ef 
injury,  and  finally  paralysis.  Spinal  apoplexy 
is  distinguished  from  other  paralytic  affections 
by  observing  that  the  attending  paralysis  is 
usually  not  accompanied  by  fever  or  general 
loss  of  nervous  power,  and  other  symptoms. 
The  treatment  is  rest  and  attention  to  the  gen- 
eral state  of  the  health,  with  moderate  counter- 
irritation. — Progrettitie  Locomotor  Ataxia  (Gr. 
draf Id,  want  of  order).  This  name  has  been 
given  to  a  form  of  paralysis  characterized 
by  disorderly  muscular  movements  in  conse- 
qaence  of  loss  of  coordinating  power,  which 
has  been  recognized  only  within  the  present 
century.  Dnchenne  described  it  in  1858-9 
more  fully  than  any  previous  author,  and  gave 
it  its  name.  Its  pathology  and  location  had 
been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Todd,  but  its  causes 
were  more  fully  investigated  by  Duchenne. 
Romberg  called  the  disease  tabes  dorialit,  and 
it  has  also  been  called  myelo-phthisis.    There 


is  not  much  loss  of  muscnlar  power,  except  u 
general  debility  advances,  but  the  diminution  of 
sensation  is  more  marked.  The  patient  has  a 
peculiar  gait  in  walking,  throwing  the  legs  out 
in  a  jerking  and  uncertain  manner,  and  when 
the  disease  is  pretty  well  advanced  throws  his 
arms  out  like  a  man  balancing  on  a  tight  rope. 
He  seenas  to  bo  somewhat  in  the  condition  of 
one  who  is  walking  in  the  dark  over  uneven 
ground.  That  which  has  been  termed  the 
"  muscular  sense  "  is  impaired.  The  harmony 
of  the  reflex  impressions  by  which  muscular 
contractions  are  regulated  and  the  limbs  moved 
and  adjusted  is  so  far  disordered  that  either 
too  much  or  too  little  contraction  is  produced 
at  each  step.  The  foot  will  be  thrown  out 
and  not  properly  brought  to  the  ground,  and 
as  if  to  relieve  this  deficiency  the  patient  by 
an  effort  of  the  will  brings  the  foot  down  at 
the  next  step  with  too  much  force.  A  chief 
characteristic  is  the  inability  to  walk  or  stand 
with  the  eyes  closed.  It  needs  the  assistance 
of  sight  to  keep  the  body  erect.  The  walk 
is  uncertain  and  reeling  even  with  the  eyes 
open,  but  if  the  patient  shuts  them  he  will 
fall.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  upper  ex- 
tremities become  affected,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
the  patient  to  tie  his  cravat  or  button  his  coat, 
or  perform  any  motions  requiring  coordina- 
tion of  muscular  movements.  There  are  cer- 
tain premonitory  symptoms  which  have  been 
relied  upon,  such  as  fugitive  shooting  pains 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  of  a  neural- 
gic character;  but  they  are  often  found  un- 
connected with  the  disease,  and  often  absent 
when  the  disease  is  present.  One  of  the  early 
symptoms  is  incontinence  of  urine  consequent 
upon  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  and 
an  irritable  state  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder;  and  there  is  often  increased 
sexual  activity,  which  however  declines  in  the 
progress  of  the  complunt,  and  at  last  ends  in 
impotence.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the 
disease  is  transient  localized  paralysis,  such 
as  that  of  the  sixth  pair  of  cranial  nerves, 
which  supply  the  exteraal  straight  muscle  of 
the  eyeball,  or  the  third  pair,  which  supply 
the  elevators  of  the  eyelid,  and  the  constrictor 
of  the  iris,  so  that  there  is  drooping  of  the 
lid  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  one  eye  being 
usually  affected  more  than  the  other,  and  vis- 
ion is  sometimes  impaired  or  lost.  In  some 
cases  these  paralytic  affections  are  permanent 
When  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs  begins  on  one 
side,  which  it  frequently  does,  it  is  much  often- 
er  upon  the  left  than  the  right  side.  Before 
the  disease  is  much  advanced,  although  the 
gait  is  irregular  and  jerking,  the  patient  re- 
tains the  power  to  walk  considerable  distances 
in  spite  of  the  great  exertion  which  he  makes. 
After  a  time  the  power  of  locomotion  is  lost, 
the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  he  becomes 
unable  to  feed  himself,  and  speedi  is  difficult, 
sometimes  impossible.  The  disease  is  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  paraplegia,  or  anterior 
spinal  paralysis,  by  the  careful  and  circumspect 
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gait  of  the  latter;  and  although  it  has  some 
symptoms  in  common  with  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane,  the  totality  of  them  will  enable 
a  diagnosis  to  be  made.  The  prognoda  is  ex- 
tremely unfavorable ;  very  few  cases  ever  cease 
progressing,  and  fewer  still  recover.  The  most 
that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  the  disease  will 
remain  stationary  or  progress  slowly.  Some- 
times it  develops  rapidly,  but  generally  years 
elapse  before  the  fatal  termination,  and  in  most 
cases  death  is  produced  by  some  intercurrent 
afiFection.  The  most  marked  pathological  con- 
dition is  induration  or  sclerosis  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  involving  the  gray 
substance  and  the  roots  of  the  posterior  nerves. 
The  sclerosis  is  an  abnormal  development  of 
the  connective  tissue,  and  produces  atrophy 
and  degeneration  of  tne  nerve  fibres.  Among 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  progressive  loco- 
motor ataxia  are  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  me- 
chanical injuries,  and  syphilis.  Severe  blows 
and  falls,  and  the  concussion  produced  by  rail- 
road collisions  and  similar  shocks,  often  occa- 
sion that  congested  condition  of  the  spinal 
cord  which  ends  in  locomotor  ataxia.  Exces- 
sive and  continned  mental  exertion,  and  anxiety 
or  grief,  by  producing  a  hypersemic  condition 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  sometimes  bring 
on  the  disease,  especially  if  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional fault  Excessive  indulgence  in  the  sex- 
nal  passion  has  been  regarded  as  a  frequent 
cause,  but  some  revision  of  opinion  wiU  need 
to  be  made  on  this  point.  The  irritable  condi- 
tion of  the  cord  often  produces  a  morbid  sexual 
desire  which  has  not  previously  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  patient,  and  in  which  he  has  not 
inordinately  indulged,  and  many  are  now  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  cause  in  question  has 
been  overrated.  Males  are  more  often  affected 
than  females.  Of  60  cases  analyzed  by  Carre, 
42  were  males  and  18  females.  It  is  especially 
a  disease  of  middle  life,  between  the  ages  of 
80  and  60,  although  it  sometimes  occurs  before 
80,  and  Trousseau  reports  a  case  in  a  patient 
80  years  old.  The  disease  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  dis- 
ease appearing  first.  There  is  no  particular 
plan  of  treatment  established.  In  Europe  and 
in  this  country  success  has  seemed  to  attend 
the  employment  of  the  interrupted  galvanic 
current  (faradization),  and  cases  are  reported 
as  having  been  benefited  by  the  continuous 
current  of  a  powerful  battery.  (See  Medical 
Elkotbioitt.)  Long  continued  and  well  regu- 
lated gymnastic  exercises  were  successfully  em- 
ployed by  Eiscnmann  in  two  out  of  six  cases. 
The  iodide  and  the  bromide  of  potassium  are 
beneficial.  Counter-irritation  with  blisters,  is- 
sues, and  cautery  has  been  found  of  no  avail. 
Moderate  exercise  and  a  well  regulated  nutri- 
tions diet,  to  promote  as  much  as  possible  the 
healthy  assimilation  of  tissue,  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  main  indication.  Galvanism  prom- 
ises to  be  a  powerful  adjunct,  but  time  is  still 
required  to  measure  ita  unportance. 
168  you  XT. — 18 


SPDIDIiiS,  Karl,  a  German  novelist,  bom  in 
Breslan,  Oct.  16,  1796,  died  at  Freiersbach, 
Baden,  July  12,  1856.  He  was  educated  at 
Strasburg,  joined  in  Germany  a  company  of 
strolling  players,  and  resided  from  1882  at 
Baden-Baden.  His  reputation  rests  on  his 
historical  romances,  Der  Battard  (8  vols.,  Zfl- 
rich,  1826),  Der  Jude  (4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1827), 
Der  Jetvit  (8  vols.,  1829),  and  Der  Invalid* 
(6  vols.,  1881).  His  complete  works  include 
102  volumes  (1881-'64),  besides  minor  novels 
contained  in  his  periodical  publication  Verffiu- 
meinnicht  (1880-'55). 

SPDIEi    See  Skeleton,  and  Sfikal  Diseases. 

9>D(iIi  (Ft.  tpinelU),  a  mineral,  sometimes 
ranked  among  the  precious  stones,  occurring 
in  regular  octahedrons  and  dodecahedrons,  va- 
riousTy  modified ;  hardness,  8 ;  specific  gravity, 
8*5  to  4*9.  The  color  is  commonly  some  shade 
of  red,  but  is  sometimes  blue,  green,  yellow, 
brown,  black,  and  rarely  almost  white.    When 

?ure,  it  is  a  compound  of  magnesia  28,  alumina 
2 ;  but  the  magnesia  is  often  replaced  to  some 
extent  by  one  or  more  of  the  protoxides  of 
iron,  zinc,  or  manganese,  or  by  lime,  and  the 
alumina  also  by  peroxide  of  iron ;  hence  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  species.  These  are 
denominated  according  to  their  colors,  and 
some  among  them  are  often  supposed  to  belong 
to  other  species.  The  black  varieties  are  called 
pleonaste;  the  scarlet,  spinel  ruby;  the  rose 
red,  balas  ruby ;  the  yellow,  or  orange  red, 
rubicelle ;  the  violet,  almandine  ruby ;  and  the 
green,  ceylonite.  The  goutte  d«  sang  of  the 
jewellers  is  of  blood-red  or  cochineal  color. 
The  mineral  is  infusible  before  the  blowpipe 
alone,  and  is  not  attacked  by  acids.  The  most 
valuable  spinels  are  found  in  Ceylon,  Siam, 
and  other  eastern  countries,  in  the  form  of 
rolled  pebbles  in  river  beds.  They  are  also 
found  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  central 
Massachusetts.  Perfect  specimens  fit  for  jew- 
elry are  rare ;  if  of  more  than  four  carats,  they 
are  sometimes  rated  as  worth  half  as  much  as 
diamonds  of  equal  size.  The  red  varieties  are 
said  to  be  sold  for  true  rubies,  from  which  they 
are  with  difSculty  distinguished  ;  and  many  of 
the  others  are  often  confounded  with  other 
precious  stones  of  similar  hardness  and  specific 
gravity.  The  optical  properties  alone  may 
decide  without  analysis  between  the  colorless 
spinel  and  the  limpid  topaz  of  Siberia.  Dufr^ 
noy  was  obliged  to  apply  the  test  of  polariza- 
tion of  light  to  a  white  cut  spinel  from  India, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  eitner  a  diamond  or 
a  white  emerald.  He  describes  one  of  a  clear 
crimson  with  a  violet  tint,  weighing  1,129 
grains,  of  great  beauty,  valued  at  100,000  to 
110,000  francs. 

SPIHK,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Dakota,  recently 
formed  and  not  included  in  the  census  of 
1870 ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m.  It  is  intersect- 
ed by  the  Dakota  or  James  river.  The  snr- 
faoe  is  rolling. 

SPdiinNG.  See  Cotton  MAimi'ACTtJBE,  Lin- 
en, Rope,  and  Wool,  Manufactures  of. 
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8PIN0U,  iHfeiwto  de,  marquis,  a  Spanish  sol- 
dier, born  in  Genoa  in  1569,  died  near  Casale, 
Piedmont,  Sept.  25,  1630.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  marquis  Fiiippo  Spinolo,  a  party  leader  at 
Genoa  and  a  rich  Levant  merchant,  and  his 
mother  was  a  princess  of  Salerno.  Attei;  fill- 
ing local  offices,  he  joined  his  brother  Federi- 
go,  who  had  become  admiral  in  the  Spanish 
navy,  in  the  war  against  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish. In  1602  he  arrived  in  the  Netherlands 
with  a  corps  of  9,000  veterans  which  he  had 
raised  and  equipped  at  bis  own  expense,  and 
with  which  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Span- 
iards under  Archduke  Albert  against  Maurice 
of  Nassau.  His  brother  fell  in  a  naval  battle, 
May  26,  1603,  and  he  was  desired  to  succeed 
him  as  admiral,  but  preferred  to  become  chief 
commander  of  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. He  oovereii  himself  with  glory  in 
September,  1604,  by  compelling  the  surren- 
der of  Ostend,  which  had  been  besieged  since 
July,  1601.  After  other  operations  against 
Maurice,  who  regarded  him  as  next  in  genii^s 
to  himself,  he  was  in  1609  among  the  first 
to  favor  the  trace  for  12  years  concluded  at 
the  Hague.  During  the  truce  he  commanded 
Spanish  troops  in  Germany.  In  1622  he  took 
Juhch;  in  the  same  year  he  was  repulsed  at 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  but  made  a  skilful  retreat; 
and  in  1626  he  captured  Breda  after  a  siege 
of  ten  months.  He  afterward  reluctantly  be- 
came commander  of  the  Spanish  army  in  Italy, 
and  died  during  the  siege  of  Casale. 

SnNOZA  (also  written  Spinosa),  Bandi,  or 
Bnedict,  a  Dutch  philosopher,  born  of  Jewish 
parents  in  Amsterdam,  Nov.  24,  1682,  died  at 
the  Hague,  Feb.  21,  1677.  He  translated  his 
Hebrew  name  Baruch  into  Latin  as  Benedlc- 
tas.  His  father,  a  Portuguese  merchant,  hod 
fled  from  persecution  to  Holland.  The  son 
was  educated  for  the  rabbinical  profession, 
and  gained  the  admiration  not  only  of  the 
masters  of  the  Hebrew  school  in  Amsterdam, 
but  also  of  the  chief  rabbi  Morteira,  who  be- 
came his  instructor  in  the  Talmud  and  the 
Oabala.  But  he  was  suspected  even  before  his 
15th  year  of  verging  toward  heresy,  and  was 
accused  of  contemning  the  law  of  Moses  and 
denying  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
reality  of  angelic  commnnications.  Summoned 
before  a  rabbinical  tribunal,  he  anticipated  ex- 
communication by  withdrawing  himself  from 
the  synagogue.  He  neglected  the  repeated  sum- 
mons of  the  synagogue  to  trial,  and  at  length 
in  1656  the  anathema  maranatha,  or  greater 
excommunication,  was  uttered  against  him. 
He  was  already  familiar  with  the  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  Flemish  lan- 
guages, and  was  studying  Latin  under  the  phy- 
sician Van  Ende.  This  language  introduced 
him  not  only  to  Christian  learning,  but  also  to 
the  literature  and  philosophy  of  classical  an- 
tiquity, then  studied  with  special  enthusiasm, 
and  opened  to  him  the  writings  of  Descartes. 
The  Talmud  makes  it  the  duty  of  scholars  to 
learn  some  mechanical  art  Bpihoza  had  there- 


fore, while  in  the  synagogne,  learned  the  art  of 
polishing  lenses,  by  which  he  gained  his  subsis- 
tence during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Exiled 
from  Amsterdam  by  the  magistrates  on  applica- 
tion of  the  rabbis,  he  lived  for  a  short  time  with 
a  friend  in  the  vicinity,  went  thence  to  Rbyns- 
burg,  near  Leyden,  whence  in  1664  he  removed 
to  Voorburg,  near  the  Hague,  and  finally  yield- 
ed to  the  request  of  his  friends  to  reside  en- 
tirely at  the  Hague,  all  the  leisure  time  saved 
from  labor  being  ^ven  to  philosophy.  After 
the  death  of  his  parents  his  sisters  attempted 
to  deprive  him  of  his  portion  of  the  inheri- 
tance. Having  established  his  rights  by  law,  he 
contented  himself  with  taking  only  a  bed.  In 
1678  the  professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  nni- 
versity  of  Heidelberg  was  offered  to  him,  the 
condition  being  that  he  should  teach  nothing 
opposed  to  the  established  religion ;  but  he  de- 
clined it.  When  it  was  proposed  to  obtain  a 
pension  for  him  from  Louis  XIV.,  he  repUed 
that  he  had  nothing  to  dedicate  to  that  monarch. 
Meanwhile  ho  endured  the  toil  and  wants  of 
poverty,  and  was  wont  to  protract  his  labors 
into  the  night.  His  first  work,  Senati  Des 
Carte*  Principiorum  Fhilotophia  Part  I.  et 
II.,  More  Oeometrieo  Demomtratce  (Amster- 
dam, 1668),  which  contains  in  an  appendix  the 
germ  of  his  Ethiea,  immediately  gave  him  the 
reputation  of  a  great  philosopher.  His  sec- 
ond work,  Traetatut  Theologico-Politieui,  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1670,  treats  the  relation 
between  church  and  state,  and  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  his  philosophical  writings.  Relmon, 
he  maintained,  is  neither  doctrine  nor  eultut, 
but  is  essentially  the  love  of  God,  the  expres- 
sion of  which  is  piety  and  obedience,  and  its 
worship  is  virtue.  Doctrines  belong  to  the 
domain  of  philosophy,  actions  to  that  of  the 
state,  feelings  to  that  of  religion.  Absolute 
freedom  shonld  prevail  in  the  first  and  the  last, 
while  the  second  should  be  regulated  by  the 
state  in  the  interest  of  order  and  tranquillity. 
He  therefore  advocated  a  state  reUgion,  which 
should  ordain  ceremonials,  but  leave  liberty  of 
thought  inviolate.  Ho  referred  for  support  of 
his  opinions  to  the  Bible,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished between  the  facts  narrated  and  the 
coloring  received  from  the  minds  of  the  writers, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  rationalis- 
tic school  of  interpretation  in  Germany.  Nu- 
merous refutations  of  his  work  appeared,  es- 
pecially from  Cartesian  theologians ;  yet  it  was 
read  throughout  Europe;  being  published  and 
translated  with  divers  devotional,  historical, 
antiquarian,  and  even  medical  titles  employed 
to  disguise  it.  Averse  to  controversy,  Spinoza 
withheld  his  other  and  more  important  works, 
which  were  first  published  after  his  death  by 
bis  friend  Ludwig  Meyer,  a  ph3-sician  of  Am- 
sterdam. His  health,  never  vigorous,  suffered 
from  unremitted  confinement  and  devotion  to 
study.  He  sometimes  passed  entire  months 
without  leaving  his  chamber,  occupied  only 
with  meditation,  conversation  w^ith  his  friends, 
and  answering  letters  on  philosophical  sub- 
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Jecta.  In  a  letter  doted  Jvlj  16,  1676,  he 
promises  further  explanations  "  if  my  life  be 
continued."  After  his  death  his  manuscripts 
were,  in  accordance  with  his  order,  sent  to 
Ms  publisher  at  Amsterdam,  and  within  a  year 
appeared  Ethiea,  Ordine  Geometrieo  Demon- 
tirata,  containing  his  philosophical  doctrine, 
which  had  been  written  between  1663  and 
1666;  Tractatut  de  IntelUetut  JSmendationt, 
and  Traetatus  Politieut,  both  of  thein  frag- 
ments; a  collection  of  letters  to  Oldenburg, 
Simon  de  Vries,  Ludwig  Meyer,  and  Bleyen- 
bergh ;  and  a  fragmentary  sketch  of  Hebrew 
grammar,  aiming  to  give  it  a  logical  devel- 
opment.— The  whole  system  of  Spinoza  is  a 
demonstration  from  the  eight  definitions  and 
seven  axioms  of  the  first  book  of  the  Ethiea. 
According  to  him,  it  follows  from  the  defini- 
tion of  substance  that  it  is  necessary  and  infi- 
nite, that  it  is  one'  and  indivisible,  and  that  it 
is  therefore  God,  the  only  self-existent,  all- 
perfect,  and  absolutely  infinite  Being.  !Noth- 
ing  exists  except  substance  and  the  modes  of 
its  attributes.  Substance  cannot  produce  sub- 
stance, and  therefore  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  creation,  no  beginning  or  end,  but  all  things 
have  necessarily  flowed  from  the  Infinite  Be- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  fiow  on  for  ever,  in 
the  same  manner  as  from  the  nature  of  a  tri- 
angle it  follows,  and  will  follow  from  eter- 
nity to  eternity,  that  the  angles  of  it  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  Of  the  infinite 
number  of  infinite  attributes  of  Deity,  only 
two  are  known  to  us,  extension  and  thought, 
the  objective  and  subjective  of  which  he  is 
the  identity.  Body  is  a  mode  of  extension, 
which  being  illimitable  cannot  be  divided ; 
thought  is  also  infinite,  and  mental  acts  are 
modes  of  it.  It  follows  also  that  God  is  the 
only  free  cause  (causa  libera) ;  all  other  things 
and  beings  move  by  fixed  laws  of  causation, 
without  free  will  or  contingency.  He  is  the 
eauta  immanent  omnium,  not  existing  apart 
from  the  universe,  but  expressed  in  it,  as  in  a 
living  garment.  As  conceived  in  his  attributes 
simply  and  alone,  he  is  natura  naturant;  as 
conceived  in  the  infinite  series  of  modifica- 
tions which  follow  from  the  properties  of  these 
attributes,  be  is  natura  naturata.  Between 
bodies,  the  modes  of  extension,  and  ideas,  the 
modes  of  thought,  there  is  a  constant  parallel- 
ism. The  duality  everywhere  appears,  and  a 
soul  belongs  alike  to  animals,  vegetables,  and 
minerals.  Man  is  a  complex  example  of  this 
compound.  There  is  no  reciprocal  infiuence 
between  the  bodily  and  the  ideal  world,  but  a 
perfect  harmony,  since  it  is  the  same  substance, 
affected  in  the  same  manner,  but  expressed 
under  each  of  the  two  attributes.  Individual 
beings,  whether  ideas  or  bodies,  are  modes,  the 
changing  forms  of  substance,  to  which  they  are 
related  as  wavelets  to  the  ocean.  The  finite 
has  no  existence  as  such ;  substance  is  not  made 
up  of  modes,  but  is  prior  to  them ;  and  Hegel 
therefore  remarks  that  Spinoza  rather  denies 
the  existence  of  the  material  universe  than 


identifies  God  with  it.  The  human  mind  has 
two  chief  ways  of  knowledge,  the  intuitive 
through  the  reason,  and  the  imaginative.  The 
imagination,  which  deals  with  the  objects  of 
experience,  represents  the  world  as  a  multi- 
plicity of  individuals.  It  obtains  a  partial  and 
inadequate  view  of  the  images  which  appear 
before  it,  considers  modes  as  things,  and  names 
them  man,  horse,  tree,  &c.  The  reason  sees 
together  in  their  unity  what  the  imagination 
isolates  and  individualizes,  and  attains  to  ade- 
quate or  exhaustive  knowledge,  to  universal  or 
divine  ideas,  which  are  pure  thoughts,  not  in- 
volving the  conception  of  extension,  and  not 
consisting  in  images  or  words.  The  mind  is 
passive  and  in  bonddge  in  so  far  as  it  is  influ- 
enced by  inadequate  ideas,  and  is  active  and 
free  in  so  far  as  its  ideas  are  adequate.  If  all 
objects  of  knowledge  be  regarded  in  their  re- 
lations to  the  one  absolute  Being,  the  knowl- 
edge of  particular  outward  things,  nature, 
life,  or  history,  becomes  in  fact  a  knowledge 
of  God;  and  the  more  complete  such  knowl- 
edge, the  more  the  mind  is  raised  above  what 
is  perishable  in  the  phenomena  to  the  idea 
which  lies  beyond  them.  It  dwells  exclusively 
upon  the  eternal,  is  occupied  with  everlasting 
laws,  emancipates  itself  from  the  conditions  of 
duration,  and  secures  its  immortality,  by  be- 
coming "  of  such  a  nature  that  the  portion  of 
it  which  will  perish  with  the  body,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  it  which  shall  endure, 
shall  be  insignificant"  The  law  of  passion  is 
that  all  things  desire  life,  seek  for  energy,  for 
fuller  and  ampler  being.  Every  single  being 
pursues  that  which  wiU  give  it  increased  vital- 
ity. Man  gathers  life  and  self-mastery  only 
from  the  absolute  Being;  the  love  of  God  is 
the  extinction  of  all  other  desires ;  and  virtue 
is  the  knowledge  and  power  of  God  in  the 
human  soul,  the  exhaustive  end  of  human  aspi- 
ration. The  ethical  principles  in  which  the 
philosophy  of  Spinoza  results  were  proposed 
Dy  him  as  identical  with  those  of  the  Christian 
religion. — The  best  complete  editions  of  his 
works  in  the  original  Latin  are  by  Panlus 
(2  vols.,  Jena,  1802-'8),  GfrOrer  (Stuttgart, 
1880),  and  Bruder  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1848-'6). 
There  are  German  translations  Uy  Berthold 
Auerbach,  with  a  biographical  notice  (6  vols., 
Stuttgart,  1841 ;  new  ed.,  enlarged,  1874),  and 
by  J.  H.  von  Eirchmann  and  Schaarsciimidt 
(1871  et  teg.) ;  French  translations  by  £mile 
Saisset  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1848;  enlarged  ed.,  3 
vols.,  1861),  and  by  J.  G.  Prat  (1868  et  wj.). 
Spinoza's  newly  discovered  Tractatus  de  J)eo 
et  ffomine  has  been  edited  by  Van  Vloten  (Am- 
sterdam, 1862;  German  and  Dutch  transla- 
tions, 1870),  and  commented  upon  by  Sigwart 
(Gotha,  1866)  and  Trendelenburg(Beriin,  1867). 
Among  his  biographers  are  Golems  (Dutch, 
1698;  French,  1706;  German,  1788),  Lucas 
(Amsterdam,  1719),  Dietz  (Dessau,  1788),  Phi- 
lippson  (Brunswick,  1790),  A.  Saintes  (Paris, 
1842),  Van  Vloten  (Amsterdam,  1862),  and  R. 
Willis  (London,  1870).    See  also  F.  H.  Jacobi, 
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Ueher  die  Lehre  de*  Spinoza  in  Bri^en  an  Men- 
deUtohn  (Berlin,  1785);  Herder,  Q-ott,  einigt 

GaprAche  (Gotha,  1787) ;  Sigwart,  Der  ^i- 
nozismiu  hiitoriieh  und  philoiophiteh  erUutert 
(TObingen,  1839);  Knno  Fischer,  B.  Spinoza's 
Leben  und  Gharakter  (Mannheim,  1868) ;  S.  E. 
LOirenhardt,  Btnediot  ton  Spijiota  in  leinem 

Vtrhdltniu  zur  PhUoiophie  und  Naturfor- 
tehung  der  neueren  Zeit  (Berlin,  1872);  and 
Die  Ethik  dee  Spinoza,  with  the  originid  text, 
edited  by  Hago  Ginsberg  (Leipsic,  1876).  In 
1875  a  moTement  was  commenced  for  erecting 
a  monument  to  Spinoza  at  the  Hagne  on  the 
200th  anniversary  of  his  death,  Feb.  21,  1877. 
SPIS£i  (supposed  to  be  from  Gr.  owetpitv, 
to  wind,  some  kinds  being  useful  to  form  gar- 
lands), a  genus  of  plants  of  the  rose  family, 
comprising  about  60  species,  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  temperate  and  subarctic  por- 
tions of  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  includes 
both  herbs  and  shrubs,  some  of  which  have 
received  popular  names,  while  for  many  culti- 
vated species  the  botanical  name  is  in  oonmion 
use.  The  alternate  leaves  are  simple  or  com- 
pound, with  mostly  manifest  stipules;  the 
small  white  or  rose-colored  flowers  (sometimes 
dioeoions)  are  in  dense  or  long,  loose,  terminal 
panicles  or  cymes,  or  in  axillary  nmbel-like 
corymbs,  and  consist  of  a  short,  persistent,  five- 
deft  calyx,  with  five  equal  petals,  numerous 
stamens,  and  mostly  five  pistils  (two  to  twelve), 


1.  Meadow  Sweet  (Spinra  ulleUbUi).  3.  Hardback  (Spine* 
tomentoea). 

tiie  ovaries  to  which  become  several-seeded 
pods  or  follicles  in  fruit.  In  some  rare  cases  the 
parts  of  the  flower  are  in  fours  instead  of  fives. 
— The  most  common  native  species,  S.  taliei- 
Jblia,  is  known  as  meadow  sweet  and  queen 
of  the  meadows,  and  is  abundant  in  moist 


meadows  and  on  the  mar^ns  of  swamps,  where 
its  slender,  purplish,  very  brittle  stems  form 
damps  8  ft.  or  more  nigh ;  the  variable  leaves, 
mostly  wedge-lanceolate,  are  simply  or  doub- 
ly serrate,  acute  or  obtuse,  thin,  and  mostly 
smooth;  the  flowers,  in  a  crowded  terminal 
panicle,  are  white  or  sometimes  fiesh-colored ; 
It  remains  in  fiower  from  July  to  September, 
and  is  sometimes  cultivated.  A  hybria  variety, 
said  to  be  produced  from  this  and  Douglas's 
meadow  sweet  (S.  Douglatii),  of  the  N.  W. 
coast,  has  longer  fiower  dusters,  of  a  lively 
rose  color,  and  is  a  garden  favorite  on  account 
of  its  long  continued  bloom. — Hardback  and 
steeple  bush  are  common  names  for  S.  tomen- 
toea,  found  in  low  grounds  from  Canada  to 
Georgia,  but  more  abundant  in  New  England 
then  elsewhere ;  the  stems,  smooth  and  dark 
bronze-colored  when  old,  are  2  or  8  ft^  high 
and  thickly  furnished  with  ovate  or  ^long 
serrate  leaves,  covered  on  the  under  surface 
with  a  very  thick  woolly  down,  which  is  whitish 
or  slightly  rusty,  and  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  very  dark  green  of  the  upper  surface ;  the 
fiowers,  appearing  in  July  and  lasting  till  au- 
tumn, ere  in  a  dense,  tapering,  spire-like  pani- 
cle, rose-purple,  or  rarely  white.  The  plant 
is  very  astringent  and  is  used  as  a  domestic 
remedy,  and  by  physicians  as  a  tonic  and  as- 
tringent in  diarrhoea  and  other  bowel  com- 
plaints.— ^The  largest  of  our  native  spedes,  S. 
cpulifolia,  grows  in  its  different  forms  from 
Canada  to  the  gulf  states,  and  west  to  Oregon 
and  California ;  it  is  a  rugged  shrub,  from  4 
to  10  ft.  high,  with  long  recurved  branches 
and  a  loose  bark,  the  numerous  layers  of  which, 
spontaneously  separating,  have  caused  it  to  be 
called  nine-bark;  its  roundish  heart-shaped 
leaves  ore  often  three-lobed  and  doubly  ser- 
rate ;  the  abundant  white  fiowers  are  in  nm- 
bel-like clusters,  and  are  succeeded  by  bladdery 
pods  which  turn  purplish.  The  golden  spiraea 
(5.  aurea  of  the  catalogues)  is  only  a  variety 
of  this,  in  which  the  leaves  when  young  are 
bright  greenish  yellow;  it  is  very  showy  in 
spring,  while  the  foliage  is  fresh ;  ^is  is  some- 
times used  with  good  effect  for  ornamental 
hedges. — ^Among  the  many  shrubby  species  in 
cultivation  the  most  frequent  are :  the  plum- 
leaved  spiraa  (S.  prun^folia),  from  Japan,  with 
smooth  lanceolate  leaves,  and  in  the  form  gen- 
erally cultivated  very  double  pure  white  flow- 
ers; Beeves's  spirtea  (<?.  Reevetiana  of  the 
catalogues,  but  properly  S.  lanceolata),  from 
China,  with  numerous  umbels  of  white  flow- 
ers; St.  Peter's  wreath  or  Italian  May,  with 
long  recurved  branches  crowded  with  small 
sessile  umbels  of  white  flowers ;  Fortune's  spi- 
rasa  (S.  Fortunei  or  ealloea),  from  China,  with 
long  slender  stems  bearing  flat  corymbs  of 
rose-pink  or  white  flowers;  S.  arktfolia,  from 
Oregon,  with  terminal  panicles  of  yellowish 
white  flowers ;  and  Thunberg's  spireea  {S. 
Thuniergii),  from  the  mountains  of  Japan, 
a  dwarf  species,  with  small  flowers  in  clusters 
of  three.    The  tsU.  Chinese  shrub,  with  fiowers 
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several  times  larger  than  the  others,  and  for- 
merly colled  S.  grand\flora,  is  now  placed  in 
a  separate  genas,  exoehorda, — Among  the  her- 
baceous species,  the  finest  native  is  the  qaeen 
of  the  prairie  {S.  lobata),  found  wild  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky,  and  common  in  cul- 


Dropwoft  (Spine*  flnpeodola). 

tivation,  with  small  flowers  of  a  peach-blossom 
color.  Goats'  beard  (S.  aruneut)  is  another 
native  from  New  York  westward,  found  also 
in  Europe,  with  numerous  slender  spikes  of 
dioecious,  whitish  flowers.  Dropwort  {S.Jilir 
pendula),  from  Europe,  has  large  cymes  of 
white  or  pink-tipped  flowers.  The  fine  her- 
baceous plant  which  is  often  called  tpiraa 
Japoniea  belongs  to  the  saxifrage  family;  its 
proper  nune  is  attilbe  Japoniea. 

SPniL  TESSELB.    See  Aib  Vessels. 

SPDtE,  or  SplTM  (Ger.  Sptytr  or  SpeUr),  a 
town  of  Bavaria,  capital  of  the  district  of  the 
Palatinate,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at 
its  junction  with  tlie  Speyerbach,  16  m.  N.  E. 
of  Landau ;  pop.  in  1871,  13,241.  It  has  a  ca- 
thedral in  the  Romanesque  style,  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  antiquity  ;  it  was  damaged  by 
the  French  in  1689,  bat  has  been  partly  re- 
stored with  great  splendor;  it  contains  the 
tombs  of  eight  emperors,  fine  monuments,  and 
8  hall  of  antiquities.  Very  little  is  left  of  the 
imperial  palace,  where  in  1629  the  diet  was 
held  at  which  the  Reformed  princes  made  the 
protest  from  which  originated  the  name  of 
Protestants. — Spire  was  a  Roman  military  sta- 
tion under  the  name  of  Augusta  Nemetum  (pre- 
viously Noviomagus),  and  is  said  to  have  had 
s  Christian  community  in  the  2d  century,  and 
a  bishop  in  the  3d.  In  the  7th  century  it  was 
known  under  the  Latin  name  of  Spira.  The 
town  became  of  great  importance  as  the  ordi- 
nary residence  of  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
and  the  seat  of  the  imperial  chamber  or  su- 
preme court  of  appeal  and  of  several  diets. 
The  French  laid  it  in  ashes  May  31,  1689.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  1699,  bat  never  recovered  its 


ancient  prosperity.  After  the  French  occu- 
pation (1801-'U)  it  was  in  1816  given  to  Ba- 
varia.— The  bishopric  of  Spire,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Germany,  long  enjoyed  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  and  the  prince-bishops,  whose 
castle  was  at  Bruchsal,  had  an  enormous  in- 
come. More  than  half  of  the  territory  was 
f'ven  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Lnn^ville, 
eb.  9,  1801,  and  the  rest  to  Baden  in  1802. 
SPOUT  OF  SUiT.  See  Hydbochlobic  Acid. 
SPOUTDUilSlI,  a  term  formerly  used  to  de- 
signate the  doctrines  and  religions  life  of  a 
class  of  mystics  who  professed  to  be  under 
the  sensible  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
who  were  distinguished  by  a  habit  of  spiritual- 
izing the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Jacob  Boehm, 
Miguel  de  Molinos,  Aune.  Guyon,  and  Mme. 
de  Bonrignon,  though  not  all  ostensibly  of  the 
same  communion,  are  representatives  of  the 
somewhat  numerous  class  of  religionists,  par- 
tioolarly  of  the  17th  century,  to  whose  teach- 
ings and  practice  the  appellation  of  spiritualism 
has  been  applied.  Latterly,  however,  the  word 
has  been  employed  exclusively  to  designate 
the  belief  of  those  who  regard  certain  accred- 
ited phenomena,  physical  and  mental,  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  spirits,  influencing  and 
using  persons  of  a  pecnuarly  sensitive  organi- 
zation, known  as  mediums.  In  France  Allan 
Eardec  (the  pseudonyme  of  L^on  Hippolyte 
Denisart  Rivail),  who  specially  investigated  the 
American  phenomena,  defined  it  as  follows: 
"  Properly  speaking,  spiritualism  is  the  op- 
posite of  materialism.  'Whoever  believes  he 
has  within  him  something  distinguished  from 
matter  is  a  spiritualist;  but  it  may  not  follow 
that  he  believes  in  the  existence  of  spirits,  or 
in  their  communications  with  the  visible  world. 
To  designate  this  latter  belief  we  employ,  in 
place  of  the  words  spiritualism,  spiritualist,  the 
words  spiritism,  spiritist."  Spiritualists  assert 
that  phenomena  nearly  identical  with  the  man- 
ifestations of  modem  spiritualism  appear  in 
many  ancient  histories,  in  the  Delphic  oracles, 
in  the  lives  of  seers  and  clairvoyants,  in  the 
facts  of  witchcraft  in  all  ages,  in  the  Ted- 
worth  occurrences  related  by  Glanvill  (1661), 
in  the  Camisard  marvels  in  France  (1686- 
1707),  in  the  occurrences  in  the  Wesley  family 
(1716),  in  Swedenborg's  alleged  full  and  open 
communication  with  the  spirit  world  and  dai- 
ly converse  with  spirits  and  angels  more  than 
a  century  ago,  in  the  records  of  mesmerism 
and  somnambulism,  in  the  traditions  of  count- 
less families,  and  in  the  innumerable  published 
accounts  of  remarkable  dreams,  predictions, 
and  physical  phenomena. — Clairvoyance  ap- 
pears to  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
introduction  of  modem  spiritualism,  and  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  latter,  to  be  com- 
plete, must  include  some  notice  of  the  former. 
Jung-Stilling  (1740-1817),  in  his  writings  on 
pneumatology,  noticed  that  clairvoyants,  du- 
ring their  more  exalted  states  of  eettatit,  pro- 
fessed, with  what  seemed  to  him  satisfactory 
evidence,  to  be  in  converse  with  invisible  in- 
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telligences.  The  same  claims  to  open  inter- 
coarse  with  the  spiritnal  world,  with  many 
phenomenal  evidences  which  he  regarded  aa 
establishing  their  truth,  were  afterward  noted 
hj  Dr.  Jastinus  Eerner,  and  detailed  at  large 
in  his  biography  (1829)  of  one  of  his  patients, 
Frederica  HauSe,  more  familiarly  known  as 
the  seeress  of  Prevorst,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  in  a  magnetic  state  for  most  of  the  time 
dnring  the  last  seven  years  of  her  life,  descri- 
bing the  persons  and  repeating  the  language 
of  what  she  represented  to  be  spirits,  and  be- 
ing often  accompanied  with  mysterious  rap- 
ping sounds.  In  1830  Bertrand  and  other 
stndents  of  mesmerism  came  upon  the  borders 
of  spiritualism.  The  correspondence  (1886) 
between  the  French  mesmerists  Billot  and  De- 
leuze  shows  that  they  were  aware  of  some 
of  the  marvels  asserted  by  the  later  spiritual- 
ists. Billot  writes  that  he  and  his  co-sec- 
taries had  both  seen  and  felt  the  spirits.  De- 
leuze  declared  that  the  possibility  of  com- 
municating with  spirits  had  been  proved  to 
him,  and  he  also  cites  the  testimony  of  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  concerning  clairvoyants 
who  "  cause  material  objects  to  present  them- 
selves." Many  instances  of  alleged  intercourse 
with  the  invisible  world  subsequently  occurred 
in  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  United  States.  In  the  spring 
of  1848  the  societies  of  Shakers  at  New  Leba- 
non and  Water vliet,  Jf.  Y.,  and  several  other 
communities  of  that  fraternity,  almost  simul- 
taneously became  the  subjects  of  strange  psy- 
chological experiences,  during  which  certain 
of  the  members  would  lose  ul  personal  con- 
sciousness, while  influences  purporting  to  be 
the  spirits  of  persons  of  different  nations,  who 
had  lived  in  the  world  in  different  ages,  took 
possession  of  their  bodies,  and  spoke  through 
their  vocal  organs.  None  of  the  phenomena 
of  clairvoyance  were  more  remarkable  than 
those  in  the  case  of  Andrew  Jackson  Da- 
vis. (See  Davis,  Andrew  Jacksox.)  Thrown 
into  an  abnormal  state  of  mind  and  body  by 
the  process  of  magnetism,  this  young  man, 
while  professing  to  be  in  immediate  converse 
with  the  spiritual  world,  dictated  a  large  oc- 
tavo volume,  which  was  published  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Principles  of  Nature,  her  Divine 
Revelations,  and  a  Voice  to  Mankind."  In  a 
portion  of  this  book  that  was  dictated  in 
1848  (pp.  675-'6)  the  entranced  author  dis- 
tinctly predicted  that  the  commnnication  with 
the  spiritual  world  would  ere  long  assume 
"  the  form  of  a  living  demonstration."  It  is 
noteworthy  that,  althongh  Davis  was  almost 
wholly  uneducated,  his  first  and  subsequent 
works,  conceived  when  he  was  in  a  clairvoy- 
ant state,  or  while  more  or  less  illuminated,  as 
he  claims,  by  .the  influence  of  invisible  spirits, 
are  written  in  correct  and  oftentimes  elegant 
language. — The  "spirit-rapping"  phenomenon 
began  in  March,  1848,  in  the  family  of  John 
D.  Fox,  in  Hydeville,  Wayne  co.,  N.  T.  Be- 
sides Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox,  only  their  two  young- 


est children,  Margaret,  12  years  old,  and  Kate, 
9  years  old,  were  at  home  when  the  family 
was  startled  by  mysterious  rappings  that  were 
heard  nightly  upon  the  floor  of  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms, and  sometimes  in  other  parts  of  the 
house.  They  endeavored  to  trace  the  sonnds  to 
their  cause,  but  failed.  It  is  also  alleged  that  a 
patter  of  footsteps  was  sometimes  heard,  the 
bedclothes  were  pulled  off,  and  Kate  felt  a  cold 
hand  passed  over  her  face.  On  the  night  of 
March  31,  when  the  raps  occurred,  Kate  imita- 
ted them  by  snapping  her  fingers,  and  the  raps 
responded  by  the  same  number  of  sounds. 
Kate  then  said :  "  Now  do  as  I  do ;  count  1,  2, 
8,  4,  6,  G,"  at  the  same  time  striking  her  hands 
together.  The  same  number  of  raps  respond- 
ed, and  at  similar  intervals.  The  mother  of  the 
girls  then  said:  "Count  10;"  and  10  distinct 
raps  were  heard :  "Count  16,"  and  that  num- 
ber of  sounds  followed.  She  then  said  :  "  Tell 
us  the  age  of  Cathy  [the  youngest  daughter] 
by  rapping  one  for  each  year,"  and  the  num- 
ber of  years  was  rapped  correctly.  In  like 
manner,  the  ages  of  each  of  fonr  other  and 
then  absent  children  were  by  request  indicated 
by  this  invisible  agent.  Mrs.  Fox  asked  if  it 
was  a  human  being  that  was  making  that  noise, 
and  if  it  was,  to  manifest  it  by  making  the 
same  noise.  There  was  no  sound.  She  then 
said :  "  If  yon  are  a  spirit,  make  two  distinct 
sounds."  Two  raps  were  accordingly  heard. 
Three  weeks  afterward,  it  is  said,  it  was  made 
known  by  the  raps  that  the  body  of  a  murdered 
man  lay  buried  in  the  cellar,  and  the  exact 
spot  was  indicated  where  parts  of  a  human 
skeleton  were  actually  found.  The  name  of 
the  murdered  man  was  given,  and  it  was 
learned  that  five  years  before  such  a  person 
had  visited  the  house  and  bad  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  disappeared.  After  a  while  the 
raps  occurred  only  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
sisters,  Margaret  and  Kate.  The  family  hav- 
ing removed  to  Rochester,  the  raps  accom- 
panied them,  and  new  phenomena,  including 
clairvoyance  and  the  movement  of  ponderable 
bodies  without  appreciable  agency,  were  de- 
veloped. In  November,  1849,  the  Fox  girls 
appeared  in  a  public  hall,  and  the  phenomena 
were  freely  manifested  and  subjected  to  many 
tests ;  and  a  committee  appointed  for  their  in- 
vestigation, after  continuing  their  experiments 
there  and  elsewhere  for  several  days,  reported 
that  they  were  unable  to  trace  them  to  any 
mundane  agency.  In  May,  1850,  the  Fox  prls 
arrived  in  New  York ;  the  alleged  spiritual 
manifestations  became  the  subject  of  exten- 
sive newspaper  and  conversational  discussion ; 
their  facts  were  published  far  and  wide;  "me- 
diums," through  whom  they  were  said  to  oc- 
cur, sprang  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  were  multiplied  by  hundreds  and  almost 
by  thousand.s.  In  that  yeai-  D.  D.  Home  (see 
Home,  Daniel  Dusglas),  at  the  age  of  17,  be- 
came known  as  a  medium,  and  in  the  five  fol- 
lowing years  he  attained  a  wide-spread  reputa- 
tion, especially  for  his  materialization,  levita- 
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tion,  and  other  phenomena  far  snrpassing  the 

grevions  manifeetationg  of  ordinary  medinms. 
ome  of  the  most  remarkable  manifestations 
tbrongh  his  mediamship  occurred  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  the 
residences  of  Henry  0.  Demii^;,  Isaac  W.  Stu- 
art, Alfred  E.  Burr,  and  others.  In  1865  he 
vent  abroad,  and  gave  sittings  with  manifesta- 
tions in  the  presence  of  Napoleon  III.  in  Paris 
and  Alexander  II.  in  St.  Petersburg ;  and  both 
emperors  gave  him  large  presents  in  jewels 
and  money.  Nearly  contemporary  with  Home, 
and  since  his  publicity  as  a  medium,  many 
others  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  have 
obtained  an  almost  equal  celebrity  for  materi- 
alizing manifestations.  Among  the  mediums 
of  the  alleged  spiritual  manifestations  there 
have  been  representatives  from  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  mankind.  The  alleged  medinms 
have  been  classified  as  rapping  mediums ;  me- 
diums for  tipping  and  turning  tables  by  a  slight 
touch  of  the  finger;  for  the  movement  of 
ponderable  bodies  without  contact;  for  the 
production  of  phosphorescent  lights  in  a  dark 
room ;  for  playing  on  musical  instruments  in 
a  manner  beyond  their  ordinary  abilities ;  for 
involuntary  writing,  and  for  writing  indepen- 
dent of  any  apparent  aid  from  human  hands ; 
for  direct  spirit  speech,  and  for  impressional 
speaking  and  personation;  for  stigmata;  for 
tne  diagnosis  and  healing  of  disease ;  for  levi- 
tation;  for  producing  drawings  and  colored 
pictures;  for  photographing  spirits;  for  the 
introduction  of  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
many  other  things  into  closed  rooms ;  for  the 
development  of  other  mediums;  and  finally, 
what  spiritualists  consider  the  crowning  mar- 
vel of  ful  the  manifestations,  for  the  material- 
ization of  spirit  forms  identical  in  appearance 
with  those  of  deceased  persons.  Indeed,  the 
powers  that  are  claimed  for  medinms  are  pro- 
tean in  variety.  By  the  raps  and  tipping  of 
tables,  and  by  the  control  of  the  medium's 
organs  to  write  and  speak,  the  spirits  are  sup- 
posed to  express  their  own  peculiar  intelli- 
gence in  a  degree  of  perfection  proportioned 
to  the  development  and  passivity  of  the  me- 
ditun.  It  is  averred  that  persons  while  under 
the  spiritual  af9atns  have  often  spoken  in  for- 
eign tongues  which  they  had  never  learned ; 
and  writings  in  languages  to  them  unknown 
have  been  produced  in  their  presence,  as  we 
are  told,  by  invisible  hands.  To  all  these 
modes  of  manifestation  there  are  countless 
witnesses  of  high  character  and  intelligence. 
In  the  "London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence" for  January,  1874,  William  Orookes, 
the  editor,  classifies  some  of  the  phenomena 
exhibited  in  repeated  experiments  with  the 
mediums  D.  D.  Home  and  Kate  Fox  (after- 
ward Mrs.  Jencken)  as  follows :  1,  the  move- 
ment of  heavy  bodies  with  contact,  but  with- 
out mechanical  exertion ;  2,  the  phenomena 
of  percussive  and  other  allied  sounds ;  8,  the 
altmition  of  weight  of  bodies ;  4,  movements 
of  heavy  bodies  when  at  a  distance  from  the 


medium ;  6,  the  rising  of  tables  and  chairs  of( 
the  ground  without  contact  with  any  person ; 
6,  the  levitation  of  human  beings ;  7,  move- 
ments of  various  small  articles  without  contact 
with  any  person ;  8,  luminous  appearances ;  9, 
the  appearance  of  hands,  either  self-luminous 
or  visible  by  ordinary  light ;  10,  direct  writing ; 
11,  phantom  forms  and  faces;  12,  special  in- 
stances which  seem  to  point  to  the  agency  of 
an  exterior  intelligence ;  18,  miscellaneous  oc- 
currences of  a  complex  character.  The  exhibi- 
tions which  Mr.  Crookes  and  a  few  friends  wit- 
nessed were  mostly  in  his  own  house,  in  the 
light ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  existence  of  an 
unexplained  force,  with  its  amount  and  direc- 
tion, was  accurately  tested  by  means  of  an  in- 
genious apparatus.  In  the  spring  of  1874  Mr. 
Crookes  with  others  began  the  investigation  of 
phenomena  exhibited  in  London  through  the 
mediumship  of  Florence  Cook,  afterward  Mrs. 
Comer.  It  is  asserted  that  in  a  series  of  sit- 
tings extending  through  several  months  a  fe- 
male spirit  form,  temporarily  materialized  and 
not  distinguishable  from  a  human  being,  re- 
peatedly came  from  a  cabinet  into  the  lightj 
conversed,  sang,  submitted  to  various  tests,  and 
then  disappeared.  Mr.  Crookes,  who  took 
severfd  photographs  of  the  figure,  says:  "It 
was  a  common  thing  for  the  seven  or  eight  of 
us  in  the  laboratory  to  see  Miss  Cook  end 
'  Katie'  (the  spirit)  at  the  same  time  under  the 
full  blaze  of  the  electric  light."  On  one  oc- 
casion Mr.  Varley,  the  electrician,  by  means 
of  a  galvanic  battery  and  cable-testing  appa- 
ratus, showed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  spec- 
tators that  the  medium  was  inside  of  the  cabi- 
net while  the  supposed  spirit  form  was  visible 
and  moving  outside.  Two  years  previously 
the  phenomena  of  materialization  appeared  at 
Moravia,  N.  T.,  where  Mrs.  Mary  Andrews 
was  the  medium ;  and  Thomas  R.  Hazard  of 
Khode  Island,  the  Rev.  R.  8.  Pope  of  Hyan- 
nis,  Mass.,  and  other  respectable  persons  pres- 
ent at  these  sittings,  declared  that  they  saw 
and  conversed  with  the  spirits  of  their  de- 
ceased relatives  and  friends.  Numerous  cred- 
ible witnesses,  prominent  among  them  Henry 
S.  Olcott  of  New  York,  who  devoted  weeks  to 
special  investigation,  testify  that  similar  phe- 
nomena occurred  in  1874-'6  at  the  sittings 
with  the  Eddy  brothers  in  Chittenden,  Vt. 
Mr.  Mott  of  Memphis,  Mo.,  Mrs.  Anna  Stew- 
art of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  Mrs.  Markee  of 
Havana,  N.  Y.,  have  the  reputation  of  being 
remarkable  mediums  for  the  materialization 
phenomena.  The  fraudulent  character  of  some 
exhibitions  has  been  exposed,  notably  of  that 
of  the  Holmeses  in  Philadelphia  in  1874,  in 
which  the  supposed  spirit  form  called  "  Katie 
King"  appeared.  To  this  exhibition  Robert 
Dale  Owen  at  first  gave  full  credence,  but  he 
ultimately  withdrew  his  confidence,  though 
subsequent  investigations  threw  doubt  on  the 
charges  of  imposture  through  a  confederate. 
Almost  from  the  time  of  the  first  sittings  the 
phenomena  of  materialized  spirit  hands  and 
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feet  have  been  common.  Instrnments  lutre 
been  floated  around  and  spirit  voices  heard, 
phenomena  supposed  to  be  produced  bj  the 
exercise  of  the  materializing  power.  But  not- 
withstanding the  accumulated  assumed  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  spirit  photographs  and 
materializations,  spiritualists  themselves  are 
not  yet  unanimous  in  admitting  them  among 
what  they  believe  to  be  fully  verified  phenom- 
ena.— Besides  the  thousands  in  every  g^ade 
of  sooiety,  throoghoat  the  civilized  world, 
who  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  a  belief  in 
the  supernatural  origin  of  the  manifestations, 
many  persons  in  Europe  and  America,  distin- 
guished in  the  walks  of  science,  philosophy, 
literature,  and  statesmanship,  have  become 
avowed  converts,  or  have  admitted  the  phe- 
nomena so  far  as  to  believe  in  a  new  force 
not  recognized  by  science,  or  have  testified 
that  the  manifestations  they  have  witnessed 
are  not  capable  of  explanation  on  the  ground 
of  imposture,  coincidence,  or  mistake,  or  at 
least  have  considered  the  subject  worthy  of 
serious  attention  and  careful  consideration. 
Among  these  are :  Alexander  Aksakoff,  Robert 
Chambers,  Hiram  Oorson,  Augustus  De  Mor- 
gan, J.  W.  Edmonds,  Dr.  Ellioteon,  I.  H.  von 
Fichte,  Oamille  Flammarion,  Hermann  Gold- 
sohmidt,  Dr.  HOfiBe,  Robert  Hare,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  Robert  and  Robert  Dale  Owen,  W. 
M.  Thackeray,  T.  A.  TroUope,  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  Nicholas  Wagner,  and  Archbishop 
Whately.  As  the  organized  bodies  of  spirit- 
nalists  include  but  a  small  proportion  of  those 
who  wholly  or  partially  accept  these  phe- 
nomena, it  is  impossible  to  make  even  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  their  numbers.  While 
spiritualism  has  its  converts  from  every  reli- 
gions denomination,  no  small  proportion  of 
its  advocates  are  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
previously  doubted  or  totally  disbelieved  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  who  affirm  that 
they  carry  their  skeptical  tendencies  into  the 
investigation  of  this  subject.  On  matters  of 
speculative  theology,  there  seems  to  be  among 
them  the  widest  latitude  of  opinion,  though  a 
majority  of  them  perhaps  are  m  their  specula- 
tions inclined  to  what  may  be  termed  a  subli- 
mated natnralism.  They  tell  us  that  it  is  not 
the  object  of  the  spirits  to  teach  theological 
dogmas  as  by  any  authority  superior  to  that 
of  man,  but  rather,  by  the  mental  and  physical 
phenomena  incidentally  presented  in  the  course 
of  their  manifestations,  to  furnish  those  ele- 
ments of  reasoning  from  which  each  one  may 
work  out  his  own  conclusions ;  while  we  are 
told  that  the  main  object  of  their  manifesta- 
tions is  to  furnish  actual  demonstration  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  some  of  the 
conditions  and  laws  of  the  pott  mortem  exis- 
tence.— The  books  relating  to  spiritual  manifes- 
tations may  be  reckoned  by  hundreds.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important: 
J.  Eerner,  Die  Sekerin  ton  Prevortt  (Stutt- 
gart, 1829 ;  translated  by  Mrs.  Crowe,  London, 
1846) ;  Allan  Kardeo,  L«  livre  de»  etpriti  (Paris, 


1858), with  a  supplementary  work,  Le  Here  de$ 
midium*  (1863),  the  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Anna  Blackwell  under  the  title,  "  The 
Spirits'  Book"  (Boston,  1875),  and  the  second 
by  Emma  A.  Wood,  "  The  Book  of  Mediums" 
(Boston,  1875) ;  8.  B.  Brittan  and  B.  W.  Rich- 
mond, "A  Discussion  of  the  Facts  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Ancient  and  Modern  Spiritualism" 
(New  York,  1858);  John  W.  Edmonds  and  G. 
T.  Dexter,  "  Spiritualism  "  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
1864-'5) ;  Charles  Linton,  "  The  Healing  of  the 
Nations,"  with  an  introduction  and  appendix 
by  N.  P.  Tallmadge  (New  York,  1856) ;  Hud- 
son Tuttle,  "  Scenes  in  the  Spirit  World,  or 
Life  in  the  Spheres  "(New  York,  1856);  E. 
W.  Capron,  "Modem  Spiritualism,  its  Facts 
and  Fanaticisms  "  (Boston,  1856) ;  Robert  Hare, 
"Experimental  Investigations  of  the  Spirit 
Manifestations  "  (New  York,  1866) ;  Louis  de 
Guldenstubbe,  La  realite  de*  etpritt  et  It  phi- 
Tiomine  merveilleux  de  VierituTe  direete  demon' 
tri*  (Paris,  1857) ;  Catharine  Crowe,  "  Spirit- 
ualism and  the  Age  we  Live  in  "  (London, 
1869) ;  Robert  Dale  Owen,  "  Footfalls  on  the 
Boundary  of  Another  World"  (Philadelphia, 
1860),  and  "The  Debatable  Land  between  this 
World  and  the  Next "  (New  York,  1872) ;  D. 
D.  Home,  "  Incidents  of  my  Life  "  (London, 
Paris,  and  New  York,  1862 ;  a  second  volume 
with  the  same  title,  1872,  and  a  third  an- 
nounced in  1876) ;  Mrs.  A.  De  Morgan, "  From 
Matter  to  Spirit"  (London,  1868);  J.  £.  de 
Mirville,  Question  det  eeprit*  et  de  hurt  mani- 
^e«toii0n«<£»e«r««*  (Paris,  1868);  William  How- 
itt,  "  History  of  the  Supernatural  in  all  Ages 
and  Nations"  (London,  1868);  0.  W.  Upham, 
"  Salem  Witchcraft,  and  a  History  of  Opinions 
on  Witchcraft  and  Kindred  Subjects  "  (2  vols., 
Boston,  1867);  Epes  Sargent,  "Planchette,  or 
the  Despair  of  Science"  (Boston,  1869),  and 
"  The  Proof  Palpable  of  Immortality"  (1876); 
Emma  Hardinge,  "  Modern  American  Spirit- 
ualism "  (New  York,  1870) ;  William  Crookes, 
"  Researches  in  the  Phenomena  of  Spiritual- 
ism" (London,  1874);  A.  R.  Wallace,  "On  Mi- 
racles and  Modern  Spiritualism,  three  Essays  " 
(London,  1875);  and  H.  S.  Olcott,  "People 
from  the  Other  Worid"  (Hartford,  1876). 
With  the  exception  of  these  and  a  few  other 
books,  the  best  portion  of  the  literature  of 
spiritualism  is  to  be  found  in  the  various  pe- 
riodicals devoted  to  that  subject,  the  num- 
ber of  which  in  1875,  in  Europe,  America,  and 
Australia,  was  at  least  60, 

SPHZBERGBI,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Arc- 
tic ocean,  between  lat.  76°  80'  and  80°  80'  N., 
and  Ion.  10°  and  28°  E.,  and  nearly  midway 
between  Greenland  on  the  west  and  Nova 
Zembla  on  the  east ;  area  estimated  at  80,000 
sq.  m.  The  principal  islands  are  Spitzbergen, 
Northeast  land,  Prince  Charles,  Edge,  and  Ba- 
rentz.  Spitzbergen  proper,  the  largest  of  the 
islands,  is  nearly  divided  N.  and  S.  by  two 
arms  of  the  sea,  Weyde  bay  and  Ice  fiord, 
which  stretch  so  far  inland  that  their  heads 
are  separated  by  only  a  narrow  peninsula  5 
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or  6  m.  in  breadth.  The  two  divisions  are 
sometimes  called  respectively  West  Spitzber- 
gen  and  East  Spitzbergen  or  New  Friesland. 
£.  ot  Spitzbergen  lie  Barentz  island  and  Edge 
island  (Rass.  Maloi  Brun),  separated  from  it 
by  a  strait  called  Wybe  Jans  water,  or  by  the 
Swedes  Stor  fiord.  Between  Edge  and  Ba- 
rentz islands  is  Freeman  or  Thymen  strait,  and 
between  Barentz  island  and  Spitzbergen  on 
the  north  Ueley's  sound.  Hinlopen  or  Way- 
gat  strait  separates  Spitzbergen  from  North- 
east land,  so  called  from  its  relative  position 
to  the  larger  island.  Its  coast  line  is  rugged 
and  penetrated  by  numerous  fiords,  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  many  islands,  the  principal  of 
which  are  High  island  on  the  east,  the  group 
called  the  Seven  islands  on  the  north,  and  Low 
island  on  the  west.  Near  the  southern  month 
of  Hinlopen  strait  is  Waygat  or  WUhelm  island, 
explored  by  Smyth  in  1871.  W.  of  Spitzber- 
gen, and  separated  from  it  by  Foreland  strait, 
lies  Prince  Charles  island  or  foreland.  Little 
is  known  of  the  interior  of  Spitzbergen,  but 
many  mountains  are  visible  from  the  coast, 
some  of  them  8,000  to  4,000  ft.  high,  the  val- 
leys of  which  are  filled  with  glaciers.  On  the 
W.  coast  the  mountains  rise  generally  within 
8  m.  of  the  shore,  leaving  a  level  space  between 
them  and  the  sea.  The  N.  shores  are  not  so 
high,  but  inland  the  ice  hills  gradually  rise  to 
an  elevation  of  jnore  than  2,000  ft.  Around 
the  South  cape  or  Point  Lookout,  the  S.  ter- 
mination of  Spitzbergen,  the  coast  is  flat,  but 
it  soon  rises  into  a  mountain  chain  which 
extends  northward.  The  E.  coasts  have  not 
been  thoroughly  explored.  Spitzbergen  feels 
the  influence  of  two  ocean  currents  flowing 
from  nearly  opposite  directions :  a  polar  cur- 
rent, which  blocks  up  the  E.  and  N.  £.  sides 
with  ice  and  renders  navigation  dangerous,  if 
not  impossible ;  and  a  warmer  Atlantic  cur- 
rent, which  flows  up  the  W.  coast  and  keeps  it 
comparatively  free  from  ice.  The  climate  is 
intensely  cold,  the  mean  temperatnre  on  the 
W,  coast  during  the  three  warmest  months  not 
exceeding  84-5°.  The  longest  day  in  the  N. 
parts  is  four  months,  and  from  Oct.  22  to  Feb. 
22  the  sun  does  not  rise  above  the  horizon ; 
bat  the  long  night  is  relieved  by  a  faint  twi- 
light and  the  occasional  brilliant  light  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  and  the  moon  and  stars  shine 
with  great  brightness.  Winter  begins  at  the 
end  of  September,  and  by  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber the  cold  is  intense.  Storms  are  frequent, 
and  great  quantities  of  snow  fall.  Daring  the 
short  summer  the  climate  is  temperate  for  the 
latitude,  and  a  scanty  vegetation  springs  up. 
About  40  species  of  plants  have  been  classi- 
fied, the  most  vigorous  of  which  do  not  exceed 
8  or  4  ia.  in  height  The  animals  are  polar 
bears,  polar  foxes,  and  reindeer.  Sea  fowl  are 
numerous,  and  the  surrounding  waters  abound 
with  whales,  seals,  walruses,  and  large  fish. 
Marble  and  coal  of  good  quality  have  been 
found.  These  islands  have  been  visited  by 
whalers  for  2i  centuries,  and  though  there 


is  no  permanent  settlement  on  any  of  them, 
Russian  sailors  have  lived  for  years  at  a  time 
on  the  W.  coast.  Their  sovereignty  is  claimed 
by  Russia. — Spitzbergen  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  seen  by  Willoagbby  in  1668,  in  the 
voyage  in  which  he  perished  with  his  crew. 
Barentz  came  in  sight  of  the  N.  end  of  the 
W.  coast,  lat  77°  49',  on  June  19,  1596.  He 
named  it  Greenland,  and  the  Dutch  naviga- 
tors who  followed  him  called  it  Nienwland. 
By  the  English  it  was  called  King  James's 
Newland.  The  name  Spitzbergen  (pointed 
mountains)  first  appears  in  a  tract  publidied 
by  Hessel  Gerard  in  1613.  Henry  Hudson 
visited  the  N.  and  W.  coasts  in  1607,  and  soon 
after  the  seas  around  Spitzbergen  became  a 
favorite  fishing  ground  for  whalers,  principally 
English  and  Dutch.  In  1617  a  ship  of  Capt. 
Edge's  fleet  explored  the  E.  coast  as  far  as  lat. 
79°,  and  discovered  Wiche's  land  E.  of  Spitz- 
bergen. This  was  renamed  King  Karl  land 
in  1870  by  Baron  von  Heaglin,  who  saw  it 
from  off  Edge  island  and  supposed  he  had 
made  a  new  discovery.  It  was  visited  for  the 
first  time  in  1872  by  Nils  Jansen,  a  Norwe- 
gian whaling  captain.  Important  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  Spitzbergen  and  its  sur- 
roundings have  been  made  by  the  Swedish  ex- 
peditions under  NordenskjOld  in  1858,  '61,  '64, 
'68,  and  '72  j  by  B.  Leigh  Smyth  and  Ulve  in 
1871-'2 ;  and  by  Altmann  and  Nilsen  in  1872. 
SPITZ  DOC,  a  small  variety  of  the  Pomera- 
nian dog.  It  is  evidently  derived  from  some 
of  the  arctic  or  wolf  dogs,  and  resembles  in 
its  short,  ovate,  erect,  and  hairy  ears,  pointed 
muzzle,,  much  curved  and  bushy  tail,  the  Es- 

?uimaux.  Hare  Indian,  Siberian,  Lapland,  and 
celand  dogs,  though  of  smaller  size  and  with 
finer  and  longer  hair.    The  hair  is  long,  espe- 


Spltz  Dog. 

cially  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  varying  from 
pure  white,  which  is  most  common,  to  cream 
color  and  occasionally  jet-black.  It  is  very 
active,  intelligent,  and  handsome,  an  excellent 
watch  dog,  with  many  of  the  qualities  of  the 
shepherd's  dog,  and  probably  of  the  same  ori- 
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gin.  It  18  not  improbable  that  it  may  hare 
come  from  a  cross  between  some  of  the  small* 
er  arctic  wolf-like  dogs  and  the  arctic  fox. 

SPLEEN  (Gr.  inrX^),  the  largest  of  the  vas- 
cnlar  or  ductless  glands,  whose  probable  f  anc- 
tion  is  subsidiary  to  the  process  of  sangniflca- 
tion.  It  is  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac 
region,  below  the  diaphragm,  above  the  de- 
scending colon,  between  the  cartilages  of  the 
false  ribs  and  the  canliac  extremity  of  the 
stomach,  to  which  it  is  united  by  short  ves- 
sels. It  is  in  health  from  4  to  6  in.  long,  and 
1}  in.  thick,  of  an  elongated  flattened  form, 
and  about  6  oz.  in  weight ;  on  the  inner  sur- 
face is  a  longitudinal  groove  in  which  are  the 
blood  vessels,  posteriorly  resting  on  the  verte- 
bral colnmn ;  below,  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
left  kidney  and  capsule,  and  with  the  pancreas 
behind.    It  is  soft  and  spongy,  and  dusky  red. 


A  porttOD  of  the  Splenio  Artery,  Ita  ramifications  b«ing 
•todded  with  Malpighian  oorpaadea  (from  the  dog). 
(Magnified  10  dUmetera.) 

Its  external  surface  is  covered  with  the  peri- 
toneum ;  beneath  this  is  a  coat  of  white  flbrons 
tissue  with  some  elastic  fibres,  from  the  inner 
surface  of  which  extends  through  the  entire 
organ  a  network  of  fibrous  bands  and  threads, 
the  trabecular  tissue.  The  splenic  artery  comes 
from  the  cceUao  axis,  the  trunks  not  anasto- 
mosing, but  subdividing  like  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  to  which  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  are 
attached  as  fruits  on  short  peduncles,  and  end- 
ing generally  in  capillaries  with  very  thin  walls, 
passing  in  every  direction  through  the  organ 
and  into  the  interior  of  the  corpuscles.  The 
veins  are  branched  like  the  arteries,  have  no 
valves,  and  their  principal  stem  is  one  of  the 
trunks  of  the  vena  portae;  the  nerves  form 
the  splenio  plexus,  and  proceed  from  the  solar 
plexus  of  the  great  sympathetic ;  the  lymphat- 
ics are  few  and  superficial.  The  parenchyma 
consists  of  a  homogeneous  mass  of  colorless 


nucleated  corpuscles  and  cells  imbedded  in  a 

Sannlar  plasma.  The  splenic  corpuscles,  or 
alpighian  bodies  of  the  spleen,  are  whitish 
spherical  bodies,  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, attached  to  the  smaller  ramifications  of 
the  splenic  artery.  Each  corpuscle  consists  of 
a  closed  sac  or  capsnle,  containing  in  its  inte- 
rior a  viscid  semi-solid  mass  of  cells,  cell  nn- 
clei,  and  homogeneous  substance.  Each  Mal- 
pighian body  is  covered  with  a  network  of  ca- 
pillary blood  vessels ;  and  small  blood  vessels 
also  penetrate  into  its  interior,  through  the  in- 
vesting capsule,  and  form  a  vascular  capillary 
plexus  in  the  substance  of  the  body  itself. — 
The  precise  details  of  the  function  of  the  spleen 
are  unknown.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  "duct- 
less glands,"  that  is,  of  organs  having  a  glan- 
dular texture  but  no  outlet  or  duct,  and  not 
supplying  any  distinct  secretion  like  those  of 
the  glands  proper.  Their  purpose  undoubted- 
ly is  to  efFect  some  necessary  change  in  the 
blood  itself,  producing  in  their  glandular  tis- 
sue some  substance  which  is  appropriated  and 
carried  away  by  the  blood  vessels  distributed 
to  them.  Thus  the  veins  of  these  organs  are 
supposed  to  serve  as  their  excretory  ducts. 
The  spleen,  thongh  so  large,  is  not  directly 
essential  to  life,  and  has  been  several  times 
removed  in  the  lower  animals  without  aa 
immediately  fatal  result.  It  is  liable  to  acute 
and  chronic  enlargements  in  various  forms  of 
typhoid  and  intermittent  fevers,  and  is  some- 
times excessively  enlarged  and  solidified  in  the 
strumous  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

8P0FFWD,  HutM  iSiakedi  (Pswoott),  an 
American  authoress,  born  in  Calais,  Me.,  April 
8,  1836.  She  was  educated  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  and  in  1865  married  Richard  S.  SpoSord 
of  that  place.  She  has  published  "  Sir  Rohan's 
Ghost "  (1869) ;  "  The  Amber  Gods,  and  Other 
Stories  "  (1868) ;  "  Azarian,  an  Episode  "  (1864) ; 
"New  England  Legends"  (1871);  and  "The 
Thief  in  the  Night"  (1872). 

SPOHR,  Lwhrig,  a  German  composer,  bom 
in  Brunswick,  April  6,  1784,  died  in  Oassel, 
Oct.  22,  1869.  He  received  instruction  on  the 
violin  from  Mancourt,  and  made  his  d6but  at 
Brunswick  at  the  age  of  12,  playing  then  a 
concerto  of  his  own  composition.  At  18  he 
accompanied  the  violinist  Eck  to  Russia.  At 
19  he  composed  the  work  since  published  as 
his  first  violin  concerto  (Opus  1).  At  21  he 
made  a  tour  through  Germany,  bringing  out 
at  one  of  his  concerts  the  since  celebrated  com- 
poser Meyerbeer.  In  1806  he  was  appointed 
chapelmaster  at  Gotha.  In  1806  he  married 
Dorothea  Scheidler  the  harpist,  and  afterward 
composed  many  pieces  for  the  harp  in  connec- 
tion with  the  violin.  In  1816  he  visited  Italy 
on  a  concert  tour,  and  in  1817  he  undertook 
the  directorship  of  the  Frankfort  theatre.  In 
1820  he  visited  England,  and  conducted  there 
the  philharmonic  society's  concerts.  In  1821 
he  was  appointed  chapelmaster  at  Cassel,  where 
he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  brought  out  there  his  operas  Ber  Berggtitt, 
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Jettonda,  and  Der  Akhymitt,  his  oratorios  Dit 
UUUn  Dinge  and  Det  Heilandt  Itttte  Stunden 
(known  in  the  respective  English  versions  as 
"  The  Last  Judgment "  and  "  The  Crucifixion  "), 
his  symphony  Die  Weihe  dtr  7Sn«  or  "The 
Consecration  of  Tone,"  and  other  works.  In 
1862-'3  he  directed  the  performances  of  his 
operas  at  the  royal  Italian  opera  house  in  Lon- 
don. In  1867  he  resigned  his  office  at  Cassel. 
He  exercised  a  decided  inflnence  upon  the  art 
of  music  both  by  his  Violintthule  (fol.,  Vienna, 
1881)  and  by  his  compositions.  Among  these 
were  nine  spmphonies,  eight  operas,  a  great 
number  of  quartets  and  quintets  for  stringed  in- 
stmments,  and  other  chamber  music. — SeeZovii 
Spohr'*  Selbftbiographie  (2  vols.,  GOttingen, 
1862),  which  has  been  translated  into  English, 

eVOLETO  (anc.  S^Utium),  a  city  of  central 
Italy,  formerly  capital  of  a  papal  delegation  of 
the  same  name,  and  since  1860  of  a  district  in 
the  province  of  Perugia  (division  of  Dmbria), 
on  the  Mareggia,  60  m.  N.  N.  £.  of  Rome ;  pop. 
in  1872, 20,748.  The  streets  are  steep,  the  city 
being  built  around  a  hill;  on  the  top  of  this 
is  the  citadel,  which  was  built  by  Theodoric, 
destroyed  by  Totila,  restored  by  Narses,  and 
subsequently  enlarged.  Spoleto  has  a  fine  ca- 
thedral and  many  other  churches,  palaces,  and 
relics  of  antiquity,  including  the  arch  known 
as  the  gate  of  Hannibal,  who  was  repulsed 
here  in  217  B.  0.  The  chief  articles  of  trade 
are  maize,  wine,  fruit,  and  silk. — The  ancient 
Bpoletium  was  a  flourishing  Roman  colony. 
After  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  it  was 
taken  by  the  Goths.  Under  the  Lombard 
kings  it  became  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  which 
soon  acquired  independence  and  authority  over 
a  considerable  part  of  central  Italy,  and  after 
▼arions  changes  was  in  the  18th  century  an- 
nexed to  the  Roman  see.  The  town  was  sacked 
by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  in  1824  devas- 
tated by  the  Pemgians;  and  it  has  suffered 
much  from  earthquakes. 

8P0N6E,  the  common  name  applied  to  the 
order  ivonyida,  of  the  class  of  rhizopods,  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  snbkingdom  pro- 
totoa.  Sponges  were  for  a  long  time  regard- 
ed as  plants,  but  the  best  naturalists  are  now 
agreed  that  they  belong  to  the  animal  king- 
dom. Prof.  H.  J.  Clark  placed  them  nearest 
to  the  compound  protozoans  known  as  the 
flagellate  infusoria,  and  it  has  been  proved  by 
him,  and  by  others  since,  that  the  collar  round 
the  cilinm  must  be  regarded  as  the  sponge 
animal ;  Kent  classes  them  between  the  flagel- 
late infusoria  and  the  rhizopods ;  and  Haeckel 
stands  alone  in  placing  them  nearest  to  the 
corals  or  ealenterata.  (8ee  "Annual  and  Mag- 
atine  of  Natural  History,"  London,  January, 
1870.)  A  sponge  is  re^Iy  an  aggregation  of 
separate  masses  of  an  amoeba-like  sarcode,  se- 
creting a  supporting  network  of  fibro-come- 
ons,  calcareous,  or  silicious  matter,  the  com- 
pound mass  being  traversed  by  canals  opening 
on  the  surface.  The  apparently  homogeneous 
jeUy,  or  sponge  flesh,  which  covers  the  oat- 


side  and  lines  the  canals  of  the  living  sponge, 
is  made  up  of  an  enormous  number  of  sarcode 
masses,  composed  of  separate  sarcoids,  each 
capable  of  pushing  out  its  pseudopodia,  gener- 
ally with  a  vibrating  cilium,  and,  if  detached, 
able  to  move  and  live  independently.  Largo 
rounded  orifices,  or  oteula,  are  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  most  sponges,  which  lead  into 
sinuous  canals  permeating  the  substance  in 
every  direction ;  water  is  continually  absorbed 
by  the  smaller  pores  of  the  sponge,  filling  every 
part,  and,  having  supplied  air  and  food,  is 


DIagnmmttle  Section  of  SpongHla  (aft«r  Huxley). 
a  a.  Onter  or  superficial  Uyer  of  sponge,     b  b.  Inhalant 
apertures,  or  pores,    e  e.  Ciliated  chunbers.    d.  An  ex- 
balant  aperture,  or  oecnlnm.    The  airova  Indicate  the 
direction  of  the  currents. 

driven  ont  through  the  oscnla;  the  currents 
are  kept  up  by  the  action  of  the  minute  vibra- 
tile  cilia.  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Huxley,  the 
sponge  "  represents  a  kind  of  subaqueous  city, 
where  the  people  are  arranged  about  the  streets 
and  roads  in  such  a  manner  that  each  can 
easily  appropriate  his  food  from  the  water  as  it 
passes  along."  Many  sponges  contain  a  large 
amonnt  of  silica,  in  ibe  form  of  spicules  of  va- 
rious shapes,  both  formed  in  their  substance 
and  introduced  from  without ;  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  silicious  sponges  will  be  found 
described  under  Glass  Sposoe  and  Vencs's 
Flowbb  Basket. — There  is  a  gradual  passage 
from  the  soft  sponges  of  commerce  to  those  of 
stiff  and  compact  texture,  with  the  fibres  loaded 
with  silicious  spicula,  crumbling  easily  when 
dry,  and  useless  in  the  arts  ;  others  are  rather 
of  a  felted  character,  usually  grayish  white. 
Sponges  vary  much  in  form,  being  irregularly 
branched,  round,  pear-shaped,  or  cup-like,  and 
are  fixed  by  a  kind  of  root  at  the  base,  or  in- 
crust  other  bodies,  growing  mostly  in  groups 
attached  to  all  kinds  of  objects,  living  or  dead, 
fixed  or  floating;  most  are  marine,  but  ipori' 
gilla  (Lam.)  grows  in  fresh  water ;  they  often 
have  brilliant  colors.  Some,  like  cliona,  in- 
stead of  incrusting  other  objects,  excavate 
branching  cavities  in  shells,  which  they  in- 
habit Sponges  are  propagated  sometimes  by 
ciliated  gemmules,  yellowish  and  oval,  arising 
from  the  sarcode  mass  and  carried  ont  by  the 
currents ;  they  are  mostly  formed  in  the 
spring,  and,  after  swimming  freely  about  for 
some  time,  become  fixed  and  grow.  They  also 
produce  internal,  unciliated,  oviform  bodies, 
resembling  winter  ova,  which,  when  thrown 
out,  swell,  burst,  and  give  issue  to  the  locomo- 
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tire  germs  within ;  they  are  said  also  to  grow 
by  dirision,  or  growth  of  detached  portions 
of  the  parent  body;  they  are  believed  to  be 
nonrished  by  minute  algee  drawn  within  their 
pores.  Some  live  in  shallow,  others  in  very 
deep  water ;  scarce  and  small  in  cold  latitudes, 


Spouse  attMhed  to  Its  roeky  bod. 

they  increase  in  size  and  number  toward  the 
tropics,  being  most  abundant  in  the  Austra- 
lian seas.  According  to  Dr.  Bowerbank,  there 
are  24  genera  on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain. 
While  ipongia  is  the  type  of  the  oomeons 
sponges,  tkethyt  (Oav.)  and  Orawtia  (Flem.) 
are  types  of  the  silicioos  and  calcareous 
sponges  respectively.  (See  Pkotozoa.) — For 
the  latest  researches  on  the  sponges  see  the 
papers  now  in  course  of  publication  (1876)  by 
Prof.  A.  Hyatt,  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  History,"  with  figures 
and  bibliography.  Haeckel  (Monographie  der 
KallctehtedmrM,  1872)  regards  the  sponges  and 
acalephs  as  having  been  evolved  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor,  which  he  calls  protateus,  de- 
scribed as  a  body  cavity  surrounded  by  two 
layers  of  cells;  he  compares  the  sponge  to 
the  embryos  of  higher  animals,  both  verte- 
brate and  invertebrate.  In  his  view,  the  germ 
of  all  animals,  and  the  adult  of  such  forms  as 
hydra,  may  be  reduced  to  the  simple  form  of 
the  young  of  a  calcareous  sponge,  which  he 
calls  gaitrula;  this  he  considers  the  "truest 
and  most  significant  embryonal  form  of  the 
animal  kingdom." — The  sponges  of  commerce 
are  procured  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Bahama  islands;  most  of  them  are  obtained 


by  diving,  to  which  persons  are  trained  from 
childhood  in  the  Greek  islands ;  the  adhesion  to 
the  bottom  is  generally  firm,  and  the  growth 
slow.  To  bleach  sponges,  the  finest  and  soft- 
est are  selected,  washed  several  times  in  water, 
and  immersed  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
to  dissolve  out  the  calcareous  matters ;  having 
been  again  washed,  they  are  placed  in  anoth- 
er bath  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  which  6 
per  cent,  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolved  in  a 
little  warm  water  has  been  added;  the  sponge 
is  left  in  this  bath  24  hours,  or  until  it  is  as 
white  as  snow.  Smyrna  is  IJie  chief  place  for 
the  export  of  fine  sponges.  The  coarse  sponges 
used  for  horses  and  carriages,  &&,  are  ob- 
tained  chiefly  from  the  Bahamas;  when  taken 
from  the  water  they  have  a  sickish,  disagree- 
able odor,  which  soon  becomes  disgusting,  like 
that  of  decomposing  animal  matter ;  they  are 
first  buried  in  dry  sand,  and  when  decomposi- 
tion has  ceased  are  exposed  in  wire  ooges  to 
the  action  of  the  tide  for  purification.— Fossil 
sponges  are  found  in  the  Trenton  limestone, 
and,  if  teolithui  be  a  mining  sponge,  even  as 
low  as  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  probably 
were  in  existence  long  before  the  oldest  Silu- 
rian epoch.  Braehiotpongia,  discovered  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hovey  in  the  Birdseye  group  of 
the  lower  Silurian,  is  characterized  by  arm- 
like processes  radiating  from  a  central  cup. 
Eotpongia  of  Billings  has  been  found  in  the 
lowest  Potsdam, 
SPONTINEXNS   COHBDSTION.      See    Oombus- 

IION,  SPOSTAireoUB. 

SPOHTiNEOIJS  GENIXATIOir,  the  direct  pro- 
duction of  living  beings  from  inanimate  ma- 
terial, in  contradistinction  to  the  ordinary 
mode  of  generation,  in  which  young  animals 
or  plants  appear  only  as  the  progeny  of  other 
living  organisms.  The  views  held  by  physi- 
ologists on  the  question  of  spontaneous  gen- 
eration have  varied  greatly  at  different  times. 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  scientific  culture,  the 
Grecian  naturalists,  as  represented  by  Aris- 
totle, recognized  among  animals  three  differ- 
ent modes  of  generation :  1,  viviparous  genera- 
tion, as  in  man  and  the  qnadrapeds,  where  the 
young  were  known  to  be  produced  alive  from 
the  bodies  of  their  parents ;  2,  oviparous  gen- 
eration, as  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  fish,  where  the 
young  were  hatched  from  eggs  produced  by  the 
female;  8,  spontaneous  generation,  where  no 
connection  could  be  traced  between  the  young 
animals  and  any  previously  existing  parents, 
and  where  they  were  consequently  thought 
to  be  formed  by  the  spontaneous  organization 
of  earthy  deposits  or  decaying  organic  mate- 
rial. Spontaneous  generation  was  therefore 
regarded  as  one  of  the  regular  and  natural 
methods  for  the  production  of  living  forms; 
but  as  a  physiological  doctrine  it  rested  en- 
tirely npon  negative  gronnds,  and  was  due  to 
the  incomplete  knowledge  then  possessed  by 
naturalists  as  to  the  real  origin  of  many  ani- 
mal species.  Maggots,  for  instance,  were 
thought  to  be  formed  by  spontaneous  gcnero- 
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tion  from  pntrefying  meat,  because  they  al- 
ways appeared  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  deoom- 
rition,  although  no  similar  creatures  existed 
it  beforehand,  and  because  there  was  no 
other  apparent  cause  for  their  production.  A 
great  change  in  opinion  on  this  subject  was 
introduced  by  the  discoveries  of  Francesco 
Bedl  in  1668.  He  exposed  fresh  meat,  during 
summer  weather,  in  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
protected  by  pieces  of  paper  fastened  over 
their  necks.  In  the  bottles  thus  secured  no 
maggots  were  developed,  notwithstanding  that 
the  putrefaction  of  the  meat  went  on  as  usual ; 
while  in  other  similar  vessels,  unprotected  by 
paper  covers,  maggots  swarmed  in  abundance 
at  the  customary  time.  It  was  evident  there- 
fore that  their  origin  was  due  to  something 
introduced  fronf  without,  and  it  soon  appeared 
that  they  were  really  the  progeny  of  flesh  flies, 
which,  attracted  by  the  odor  of  the  meat, 
hovered  over  it  until  they  gained  access  to  it, 
and  deposited  their  eggs  upon  its  surface. 
The  eggs  then  hatched  into  maggots,  which, 
after  a  certain  period  of  growth,  became  trans- 
formed into  perfect  insects  similar  to  their 
parents.  The  idea  thus  suggested  was  rapidly 
carried  out  by  means  of  further  observations 
on  the  reproduction  and  metamorphosis  of  in- 
■ects  in  general.  The  investigations  showed 
that  in  what  had  been  supposed  to  be  (ases 
of  spontaneous  generation  the  animals  were 
really  produced  from  parents  like  themselves. 
The  microscope  soon  brought  into  view  many 
minute  forms  of  life  not  previously  known. 
The  multiplicity  of  these  forms,  their  endless 
variation,  their  small  size,  and  their  different 
conditions  of  life  made  it  impossible  at  first  to 
ascertain  their  complete  physiological  history 
or  their  mode  of  origin ;  and  in  regard  to 
many  of  them  the  idea  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion was  again  adopted.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  the  class  known  as  infusoria  ;  that  is, 
microscopic  animals  living  in  water  or  in  wa- 
tery infusions  of  organic  material,  some  of  the 
Bmallwt  of  which  received  the  name  of  mo- 
nads. Investigations  upon  this  point  were  con- 
sequently taken  up  afresh,  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  infusoria  in  a  watery  liquid 
were  produced  by  the  ingredients  of  the  solu- 
tion itself,  or  by  germs  derived  from  without. 
Experimenters  boiled  the  watery  infusions,  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  any  animalcules  or  germs 
which  they  might  already  contain,  and  after- 
ward kept  them,  with  a  doe  supply  of  air,  in 
hermetically  sealed  flasks.  If,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, living  forms  stiU  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  infusions,  they  must  be  attrib- 
nted  to  spontaneous  generation;  if  not,  they 
must  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  the  pre^x- 
btenoe  or  introdnction  of  germs.  These  ex- 
periments were  tried  by  different  observers, 
with  results  which  varied  according  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  precautions  adopted ; 
but  the  general  conclusion,  derived  especially 
from  the  investigations  of  Spallanzani  in  1776, 
was  that  a  preliminary  boiling  in  closed  flasks, 


for  a  few  minutes,  effectually  prevented  the 
appearance  of  all  the  larger  and  more  highly 
organized  infusoria ;  while,  if  the  boiling  were 
prolonged  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  the 
mfusion  afterward  remained  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  all  forms  of  life,  even  the  smallest  and 
simplest.  Although  at  that  time  the  real  mode 
of  generation  of  the  infusoria  had  never  been 
ascertained,  nor  their  eggs  detected  by  the 
microscope,  it '  was  considered  certain  that 
these  animalcules  must  require  for  their  pro- 
duction the  existence  of  living  germs,  and  con- 
sequently that  they  did  not  originate  by  spon- 
taneous generation.  During  the  early  and 
middle  part  of  the  present  century  the  com- 
mon opmion  of  natnraUsts  became  gradually 
more  decided  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation,  owing  to  the  occa- 
sional repetition  of  experiments  like  Spallan- 
zani's,  and  also  to  important  discoveries  in 
regard  to  the  sexless  internalparasites,  such 
as  cystieereu*  and  trichina.  These  creatures 
were  found  inhabiting  the  solid  tissues  of  other 
animals,  and  furthermore  were  seen  to  be  in- 
capable of  exercising  the  function  of  genera- 
tion. It  was  difficult  therefore  to  account  for 
their  presence  in  the  animal  tissues  unless  by 
a  growth  upon  the  spot,  and  also  to  understand 
how  the  species  could  be  reproduced  by  ordi- 
nary modes  of  generation.  But  continued  in- 
vestigation removed  both  of  these  difficulties. 
It  was  shown  by  the  researches  of  Siebold, 
Etkchenmeister,  Lenckart,  Pageustecher,  and 
others,  that  the  sexless  parasites  were  in  real- 
ity the  embryonic  or  youthful  progeny  of  per- 
fectly developed  parents ;  their  mode  of  intro- 
duction into  the  internal  cavities  and  tissues 
of  the  body  was  ascertained ;  and  they  were 
found  to  acquire  after  a  time  sexual  organs, 
and  to  produce  a  new  progeny  by  sexual  gen- 
eration. Thus,  one  by  one,  a  great  variety  of 
obscure  animal  species  became  more  perfectly 
known ;  and  a  complete  study  of  their  physio- 
logical history  revealed  in  every  instance  the 
regular  mode  of  their  origin  and  reproduction. 
But  the  class  of  infusoria  still  remained  some- 
what refractory  in  this  respect,  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  question  had  been  for  some 
years  regarded  as  settied,  it  was  reopened  in 
1858.  M.  Pouchet,  an  eminent  naturalist  and 
physiologist  of  Rouen,  took  the  ground  that 
the  former  experiments  in  regard  to  boiled  in- 
fusions were  incorrect,  and  that  in  point  of 
fact  a  preliminary  boiling  did  not  prevent  the 
appearance  of  infusorial  life.  Ponchet's  views 
and  assertions  were  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  several  other  experimenters,  among  the 
most  distingnished  of  whom  have  been  Mante- 
gazza  and  Bastian.  .  They  were  opposed  by 
many  others,  of  equal  reputation;  and  the 
weight  of  the  discussion  turned  for  a  time 
upon  the  dissemination  of  germs  in  the  atmos- 
phere, as  the  supposed  source  of  life  in  organ- 
ic infusions.  The  most  important  experiments 
in  this  direction  were  those  of  Pasteur,  from 
1860  to  1866.    This  chemist  bad  been  espe- 
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dally  interested  in  the  study  of  fermentation, 
which  was  shown  to  he  a  change  dependent  on 
the  presence  and  growth  of  microscopic  vege- 
table cells.  He  boiled  a  suitable  organic  infu- 
sion in  glass  flasks,  the  necks  of  which  were 
drawn  out  and  sealed  while  ebullition  was  go- 
ing on,  thus  excluding  completely  the  atmos- 
pberio  air.  Afterward,  when  the  flask  and  its 
contents  had  become  cooled,  the  air  was  read- 
mitted through  the  neck  of  the  flask,  by  break- 
ing off  its  narrow  end.  But  this  operation 
was  done,  with  different  sets  of  flasks,  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  difference  of  locality  had  any  influence 
upon  the  subsequent  appearance  or  non-ap- 
pearance of  life  within  the  flask.  The  bearing 
of  these  experiments  upon  the  question  at  issue 
was  as  follows.  If  it  were  the  constituent 
gases  of  the  atmosphere  alone  which  excited 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  living  forms  by  the 
necessary  supply  of  oxygen,  then  the  produc- 
tion of  these  forms  should  follow  with  the 
same  readiness  in  all  localities,  because  the 
gaseous  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  is  every- 
where the  same.  But  if,  in  order  to  produce 
life,  the  atmosphere  must  also  bring  with  it 
certain  organic  germs,  then  the  locality  might 
make  a  difference  in  the  result,  because  these 
floating  particles  would  naturally  vary  in  abun- 
dance in  different  regions.  Investigation  showed 
a  manifest  difference,  according  to  the  place 
where  the  air  was  admitted  to  the  flask.  In 
one  of  the  most  significant  of  Pasteur's  experi- 
ments, a  flask  containing  an  organic  infusion 
was  boiled,  sealed,  allowed  to  cool,  and  after- 
ward carried  to  the  valley  of  Chamouni  in  Sa- 
voy, where  its  neck  was  opened  and  the  air  ad- 
mitted on  the  Itlontanvert,  6,000  ft.  above  the 
sea  level.  It  was  immediately  resealed,  brought 
back  to  Paris,  and  kept  for  four  years  perfect- 
ly unchanged.  It  was  then  reopened  and  again 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  in  three  days  after- 
ward contuned  a  growth  of  microscopic  vege- 
tation. These  experiments  were  considered 
by  Pasteur  and  his  associates  as  demonstrating 
the  existence  in  the  atmosphere  of  extraneous 
particles,  the  introduction  of  which  into  an 
infusion  was  the  necessary  condition  of  infu- 
sorial life.  A  further  difiicnlty  no^  began  to 
be  appreciated  in  this  method  of  investigation. 
It  had  at  first  been  taken  for  granted  that  a 
boiling  temperature  would  necessarily  destroy 
the  vitality  of  both  the  infusoria  and  their 
germs.  But  tliis  gradually  became  a  matter 
of  doubt,  especially  as  the  length  of  time  du- 
ring which  the  boiling  was  continued  evident- 
ly had  an  influence  on  the  subsequent  appear- 
ance of  life  in  the  infusion.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  determine  more  exactly  the  limits 
of  this  influence ;  and  among  the  most  valua- 
ble experiments  in  that  respect  were  those  of 
Jeffries  Wyman  in  1867.  He  showed  that,  in 
infusions  of  a  certain  constitution,  the  minute 
forms  known  as  bacteria  might  appear  in  closed 
flasks  after  boiling ;  that  the  longer  the  boil- 
ing was  continued,  the  fewer  the  instances  in 


which  bacteria  were  afterward  developed ;  and 
that  they  never  made  their  appearance  in  infu- 
sions which  had  been  boiled  continuously  for 
five  or  six  hours.  These  results  were  variously 
interpreted  by  different  observers;  a  certain 
number  still  maintaining  that  bacteria  might 
often  be  developed  after  the  application  of  a 
heat  sufficient  to  destroy  their  previous  vital- 
ity.— In  the  modem  renewal  of  the  question  of 
spontaneous  generation,  dating  from  Pouchet 
in  1858,  another  element  has  had  its  influence 
upon  this  discussioH ;  that  is,  the  idea  of  evoln- 
tion,  as  accounting  for  the  present  existence  of 
organic  life  upon  the  earth.  It  is  assumed  that 
there  was  once  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
earth  when,  from  its  elevated  temperature  and 
the  different  combination  of  its  chemical  ele- 
ments, life  could  not  possibly  exist  upon  it; 
that,  as  living  beings  subsequently  made  their 
appearance,  they  must  necessarily  have  origi- 
nated by  the  spontaneous  organization  of  in- 
animate materials;  and  that  these  primitive 
and  imperfect  stnictures  have  gradually,  by 
modification  and  descent,  ^ven  rise  to  fdl  the 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  now  inhab- 
iting the  globe.  Some  of  those  who  accept  the 
evolution  doctrines  believe  that  the  conditions 
necessary  for  a  spontaneous  production  of  life 
have  long  since  passed  away,  with  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  world's  history ;  others  maintain 
that  these  conditions  still  exist,  and  are  effec- 
tive for  the  continued  creation  of  bacteria  and 
their  allied  forms.  It  is  common  to  meet  with 
expressions,  among  writers  of  this  class,  which 
declare  that  spontaneous  generation  is  not  so 
mach  a  matter  of  question  or  experiment  as  a 
lo^cal  sequence  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
The  stricter  school  of  physiologists  maintain, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  subject  to  be  inves- 
tigated on  its  own  merits,  by  means  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  like  any  other  question  re- 
lating to  the  phenomena  of  life. — Of  late  years 
the  experimental  evidence  bearing  on  this  topio 
has  received  an  important  addition  from  the 
independent  researches  of  naturalists  in  regard 
to  the  infusoria.  Some  of  the  forms  originally 
included  in  this  group  have  been  found,  on 
more  extended  examination,  to  possess  a  higher 
organization,  and  have  been  by  common  con- 
sent transferred  to  the  class  of  worms.  Like 
others  of  this  class,  they  reproduce  their  spe- 
cies by  sexual  generation,  and  often  contain 
living  embryos  in  the  interior  of  their  bodies. 
The  infusoria  proper  are  now  known  to  be 
mostly  ciliated  animalcules ;  that  is,  they  are 
provided  with  minute,  vibrating,  hair-like  ap- 
pendages, by  which  they  perfonn  rapid  move- 
ments of  locomotion.  They  have  also  been 
shown,  principally  by  the  labors  of  Stein,  Bal- 
biani,  Engelmann,  and  ClaparMe  and  Lach- 
mann,  to  perform  the  act  of  sexual  generation, 
and  to  produce  their  young  by  means  of  fertile 
eggs,  from  which  embryos  are  developed.  The 
more  minute  and  lowly  forma,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  included  under  the  general  term 
bacteria,  do  not  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
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bat  are  microscopic  vegetables.  They  have  a 
remarkable  power  of  multiplication  by  division 
or  doubling  of  their  cells ;  and  certain  species 
appear  to  be  the  active  agents  in  causing  the 
putrefactive  decomposition  of  albuminoid  or- 
ganic substances.  The  more  modem  investi- 
gations on  spontaneous  generation  with  boiled 
infusions  have  been  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  this  class.  Bat  even  in  bacteria  there  are 
indications  of  a  reproduction  by  germs.  Oohn 
in  1872  observed  certain  bodies  in  connection 
with  bacteria,  which  he  regarded  as  resting 
spores ;  that  is,  spores  which  do  not  immedi- 
ately germinate,  oat  remain  quiescent  for  a 
certain  interval  and  afterward  become  devel- 
oped under  other  conditions.  These  resting 
giores  were  more  fully  described  in  1874  by 
illroth,  whose  description  has  been  confirmed 
by  Stimson  in  1876.  According  to  Billroth, 
although  the  vitality  of  bacteria  is  destroyed 
by  boiling,  their  resting  spores  will  withstand 
this  temperature,  and  are  afterward  capable  of 
development  into  active  forms.    This  may  ez- 

Slain  the  occasional  appearance  of  microscopic 
fe  in  organic  solutions  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  ebullition. — For  the  most  complete 
recent  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
generation,  see  "  The  Beginnings  of  Life,"  by 
H.  Charlton  Bastian,  F.  li.  S.  (2  vols.,  London 
and  New  York,  1872). 

SFOHTrai,  Gaapuo  Lilgl  FMlln,  an  Italian 
composer,  born  at  Majolati,  near  Ancona,  Nov. 
14, 1774,  died  there,  Jan.  24, 1851.  At  the  age 
of  18  he  entered  the  conservatory  of  La  Pieti 
at  Naples,  and  was  for  a  time  a  teacher  there. 
In  1796  he  produced  /  puntigli  delle  donne, 
which  was  followed  during  the  succeeding  10 
years  by  12  other  operas,  tragic  and  comic.    In 

1808  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  first  great 
work.  La  Vettale,  was  brought  out  in  Decem- 
ber, 1807,  and  at  once  established  his  reputa- 
tion throughout  Europe.    It  was  succeeded  in 

1809  by  another  work  of  equal  vigor,  Fernan- 
do Cortez.  The  success  of  these  works  ob- 
tained for  Spontini  in  1810  the  directorship 
of  the  Italian  opera.  He  accepted  the  post 
of  director  general  of  mnsic  at  the  court  of 
Pmssia  in  1820,  and  remained  at  Berlin  for  22 
years.  In  1842  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  near 
the  close  of  his  life  resumed  his  residence  in 
his  native  village.  He  received  the  title  of 
count  of  Sant'  Andrea  from  the  pope,  and  that 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  arts  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle,  and  was  made  a  member  of 
the  French  institute. 

SPOONBIIiL,  the  common  name  of  the  wading 
birds  of  the  family  plataUida,  characterized 
by  a  mnch  depressed  bill,  very  broad,  and  di- 
l^ed  at  the  end  in  the  shape  of  a  rounded 
spoon.  In  the  genus  platalea  (Linn.)  the  bill 
is  long,  straight,  thin,  slightly  bent  downward 
at  the  tip,  the  mandibles  in  close  opposition 
and  the  edges  not  lamellar ;  nostrils  basal  and 
in  the  lateral  groove ;  wings  long,  second  quill 
the  longest;  tail  short;  legs  longer  than  in  the 
typical  waders,  tibia  bare  for  nearly  one  half ; 


tarsi  not  much  longer  than  middle  toe,  cov- 
ered with  small  hexagonal  scales ;  toes  webbed 
at  the  base,  the  outer  longer  than  the  inner, 
the  middle  not  pectinated,  and  the  hind  one 
only  partly  resting  on  the  ground ;  claws  short 
and  obtuse.  There  are  about  a  half  dozen 
species,  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
migrating  to  warm  climates  at  the  approach 
of  winter ;  they  frequent  marshy  inlets  of  the 
sea,  and  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  wa- 
ding about  in  search  of  fish  fry,  worms,  frogs, 
and  aquatic  insects ;  they  can  swim  and  dive. 
The  nest  is  made  either  on  trees  or  among 
rushes  in  swampy  places,  and  composed  of 
coarse  sticks ;  the  eggs  are  two  to  four,  whitish. 
The  roseate  spoonbill  (P.  ajaja,  Linn.)  is  about 
80  in.  long,  and  4ti  ft.  in  alar  extent ;  the  bill 
is  7  in.  and  covered  with  a  soft  skin;  the 
head  is  of  moderate  size,  bare,  the  skin  yel- 
lowish green ;  the  neck  is  long  and  slender, 
and  the  body  compact  and  muscular.  The 
prevailing  color  is  rosy  red,  paler  in  front, 
and  nearly  white  on  the  neck;  lesser  wing 
coverts,  upper  and  lower  tail  coverts,  and 
lower  part  of  throat,  bright  carmine;  tail 
feathers  ochrey  yellow ;  the  young  have  the 
head  feathered,  the  carmine  tint  wanting,  and 
the  tail  rosy.  It  is  found  in  the  southern  At- 
lantic and  gulf  states,  and  is  very  abundant  in 
the  breeding  season  on  Indian  river,  Florida; 
it  does  not  go  above  North  Carolina,  nor  far 
from  the  sea.  These  birds  are  essentially  noc- 
turnal, though  they  often  feed  by  day  when 
the  tide  suite ;  they  are  fond  of  the  company 
of  herons;  they  fly  with  the  neck  and  legs 
extended,  and  rise  rapidly  to  a  great  height ; 
they  alight  easily  on  trees,  and  con  walk  on 
the  large  branches.  The  breeding  time  in  the 
Florida  keys  begins  in  February,  the  young 


Earopeao  SpoosblU  (riatalea  lencorodla). 

being  out  of  the  nest  by  April  1 ;  the  nest 
is  usually  in  the  top  of  a  mangrove,  coarsely 
made ;  the  eggs  are  commonly  three,  elongated, 
2^  by  1}  in.,  white,  sprinkled  all  over  with 
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bright  mfons  spots,  forming  a  ring  near  the 
large  end ;  they  breed  and  are  commonly  seen 
in  flocke.  The  flesh  is  oily  and  poor  eating ; 
the  beautiful  feathers  of  the  wings  are  made 
into  fans  in  Florida.  The  European  spoonbill 
(P.  leueorodia,  Linn.)  is  about  the  same  size, 
white  with  reddish  yellow  patch  on  breast,  pale 
yellow  naked  space  aroand  eyes  and  throat, 
and  a  yellowish  white,  long  occipital  crest; 
it  is  rare  in  England,  but  common  in  Holland 
and  S.  Europe  and  all  over  Africa. 

SPOBiDEB  (Or.,  the  scattered),  the  lesser  isl- 
ands of  the  Grecian  archipelago  surrounding 
the  group  of  the  Cyclades,  divided  into  the 
northern,  western,  and  eastern  Sporades.  The 
northern  group  includes  the  islands  of  Ski- 
atho  (in  antiquity  Sciathns),  Scopelos,  Khili- 
dromi  (probably  Icus),  and  Skyros;  these  lie 
off  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Negropont  or  Eubcea, 
and  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  The 
western  group,  which  also  belongs  to  Greece, 
lies  off  the  E.  coast  of  Argolis,  and  includes 
Hydra  (Hydrea),  Spezzia  (Tiparenos),  Poros 
(O^auria),  ^gina,  and  Euluri  (Salamis).  The 
eastern  group  belongs  to  Turkey,  and  lies  off 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  it  includes 
Psara  or  Ipsara  (Psyra),  Soio  (Chios),  Samos, 
Nikaria  (loarus  or  Icaria),  Patmos,  Leros,  Oa- 
lymno  (Oalymna),  Stanko  (Cos),  Stampalia  or 
Astropalia  (Astypalaa),  and  Scarpanto  (Carpa- 
thns).  The  Sporades  of  the  ancients  included 
only  the  eastern  group,  and  this  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  northernmost  islands. 

SPOTSWOOD,  J«1w,  a  Scottish  prelate,  born 
in  Edinburghshire  in  1565,  died  in  London, 
Not.  26,  1689.  He  graduated  at  the  univer- 
aity  of  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  16,  and  at  20 
succeeded  his  father  as  minister  of  Calderkirk. 
At  first  he  strenuously  opposed  episcopacy,  but 
soon  yielding  to  the  court  party,  he  began  to 
favor  it  in  a  moderate  form.  In  1608  he  was 
one  of  five  clergymen  selected  by  James  I.  to 
accompany  him  to  London  for  his  coronation, 
and  while  there  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Beatonn  as  archbishop  of  Glasgow.  From 
this  time  he  earnestly  sought  to  establish  epis- 
copacy in  Scotland,  incurring  much  odium 
among  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  people. 
In  1609  he  was  appointed  an  extraordinary 
lord  of  session,  but  was  obliged  to  remain 
aabjeot  to  the  ordinary  church  courts  till 
1610,  when  he  and  two  other  Scottish  t)ishop8 
received  episcopal  ordination  at  the  hands  of 
English  bishops.  He  became  primate  of  all 
Scotland  in  1616,  and  in  1638  placed  the  crown 
oa  the  head  of  Charles  I.  as  king  of  Scotland. 
He  had  for  some  years  been  the  head,  first  of 
one  of  the  two  courts  of  high  commission  for 
trying  offences  against  the  church,  and  then 
of  the  two  combined;  and  in  1685  he  was 
appointed  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland. 
Contrary  to  his  own  inclinations,  as  alleged, 
bat  by  order  of  the  king,  he  introduced  a 
new  liturgy  and  book  -of  canons,  which  so 
aroused  Scottish  indignation  that  he  retired 
in  1687  to  Newcastle,  and  finally  to  Lon- 


don. He  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  from  the  Year  208  to  the  Close  of 
the  Reign  of  James  VI."  (foL,  London,  1655), 
and  one  or  two  smaller  works. 

SPOTTED  FEVEB.  See  Fkvebb,  vol.  vii.,  p.  168. 

SPOITSYLTANIA,  an  E.  county  of  Virginia, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Rappahannock  and  S, 
W.  by  the  North  Anna  river,  and  drained  by 
the  Mattapony ;  area,  about  460  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  11,728,  of  whom  4,659  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  Gran- 
ite and  freestone  are  abundant.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Rappahannock  canal  and  the 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  rail- 
road. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
66,060  bushels  of  wheat,  104,210  of  Indian 
com,  60,882  of  oats,  182,602  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
4,527  of  wool,  and  80,678  of  butter.  There 
were  906  horses,  1,888  milch  cows,  1,684  other 
cattle,  1,928  sheep,  and  8,662  swine.  Capital, 
Spottsylvania  Court  House. 

SPOmTLTAirU  COURT  BOVSE,  BattiM  at 
See  WrLDKBNMs. 

SPBAGUE,  Ohaifcs,  an  American  poet,  bom  in 
Boston,  Oct.  26, 1791,  died  there,  Jan.  14, 1875. 
At  the  age  of  13  he  entered  a  mercantile 
house  as  clerk,  and  subsequently  became  a 
partner.  In  1820  he  became  teller  in  the  State 
bank;  and  in  1825,  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Globe  bank,  he  was  appointed  its  cashier, 
an  office  which  he  held  till  1866.  From  1821 
to  1880  he  gained  five  prizes  for  prologues  to 
be  recited  at  the  opening  of  theatres  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Salem,  and  Portsmouth, 
In  1828  he  obtained  the  prize  for  the  best  ode 
to  be  recited  at  the  exhibition  at  the  Boston 
theatre  of  a  pageant  in  honor  of  Shakespeare ; 
and  in  1880  he  pronounced  an  ode  at  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Bos- 
ton. In  1829  he  delivered  a  poem  on  "  Curi- 
osity "  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  in' 
Cambridge,  considered  his  best  production.  A 
collection  of  his  writings  was  published  in 
New  York  (1841 ;  new  ed.,  1860),  and  a  com- 
plete revised  collection  in  Boston  (1860 ;  new 
ed.,  1855). 

SPBAGUE,  Wnboi  Bad,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Andover,  Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1796. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1816,  studied 
in  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  and 
in  August,  1819,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
first  Congregational  church  at  West  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  as  a  colleague  of  the  Rer.  Jo- 
seph Lathrop,  whom  be  succeeded  as  pastor 
in  1820.  In  1829  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  second  Presbyterian  church  at  Albany. 
N.  Y.  He  resigned  this  charge  in  1869,  and 
removed  to  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  where  he  still  re- 
sides (1876).  He  has  made  large  collections 
of  pamphlets  and  autographs,  the  former  of 
which  he  presented  in  1876  to  the  state  libra- 
ry at  Albany.  He  has  published  "  Letters  to  a 
Daughter  "  (1822),  republished  under  the  title 
"  The  Daughter's  Own  Book ;"  "  Letters  from 
Europe"  (1828);  "Lectures  to  Young  Peo- 
ple" (1880)5   "Lectnrea  on  Revivals  of  Be- 
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ligion"  (1882);  "Hints  on  Christian  Inter- 
oonrse  "  (1884)  ;  "  Lectores  illustrating  the 
Contrast  between  tme  Christianity  and  vari- 
ous other  Systems"  (1837);  "Life  of  E.  D. 
Griffin"  (1888);  "Life  of  Timothy  Dwight, 
D.  D.,  President  of  Tale  College,"  in  Sparks's 
"American  Biography"  (1846);  "Letters  to 
Yonng  Men,  founded  on  the  History  of  Jo- 
seph" (2d  ed.,  1846);  "Aids  to  Early  Reli- 
gion" (1847);  "Words  to  a  Yonng  Man's 
Conscience"  (1848);  "Women  of  the  Bible" 
(1860) ;  "  Visits  to  European  Celebrities " 
(1865) ;  "  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,"  a 
collection  of  biographies  of  leading  clergymen 
of  all  the  denominations  (9  vols.  8vo,  New 
York,  1856-'6»);  and  "Memoirs  of  Rev.  John 
and  W.  A.  M'Dowell,  D.  D."  (1864). 

SFBiT,  a  small  fish  of  the  herring  family, 
and  genus  harengvla  (Val.).  There  are  teeth 
on  the  jaws,  tongue,  palate,  and  pterygoid 
bones,  but  none  on  the  vomer ;  the  branchios- 
tegal  rays  are  six  or  seven.  There  are  about 
ten  species,  of  which  the  most  common  is  the 
En^ish  sprat  (ff.  iprattia,  Val.),  called  garvie 
in  Scotland;  it  is  6  or  6  in.  loug,  with  the 
body  proportionately  deeper  than  in  the  her- 
ring, and  the  edge  of  the  abdomen  strongly 
serrated ;  the  scales  are  large,  round,  and  de- 
ciduous; the  npper  part  of  head  and  back 
dark  bine,  with  green  reflections,  passing  into 
silvery  white  on  the  gill  covers,  sides,  and 
abdomen ;  dorsal  and  caudal  dusky,  other  fins 
white.  It  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden ;  it  ascends  the  rivers  in 
large  shoals  in  November,  after  the  herrings 
have  disappeared.  Though  smaller  than  the 
herring,  it  furnishes  in  winter  an  abundant, 
cheap,  and  wholesome  food,  and  is  generally 
eaten  fresh.  The  fishery  is  prosecuted  by  drift 
or  stationary  nets,  and  with  most  success  in 
dark  and  foggy  nights.  Several  species  in  the 
West  Indian  seas  are  called  sardines. 

SPBAT,  ntMU,  an  English  prelate,  bom  at 
Tallaton,  Devonshire,  in  1686,  died  at  Brom- 
ley, Kent,  May  80,  1718.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  became  chaplain  first  to  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  afterward  to  Charles  11. 
In  1668  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Westmin- 
ster, in  1680  canon  of  Windsor,  in  1683  dean 
of  Westminster,  and  in  1684  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter. He  was  clerk  of  the  closet  to  James  II., 
and  in  1686  was  made  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  ecclesiastical  aSairs.  He  published 
"  The  Plague  of  Athens  "  and  "  The  Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,"  poems  (1669);  "The  His- 
tory of  the  Royfd  Society,"  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  original  fellows  (1677);  a  history 
of  the  Rye  House  plot  (1686) ;  and  a  volume 
of  sermons  (1710);  and  he  edited  Cowley's 
"  Poems,"  with  a  life  in  Latin  (1668),  after- 
ward in  English  with  additions. 

SPBBiGEL,  Knt,  a  German  physician,  born 
at  Boldekow,  Prussia,  Aug.  3,  1766,  died  in 
Halle,  March  16, 1888.  He  took  bis  degree  at 
Halle  in  1787,  and  became  professor  there  of 
medicine,  and  in  1797  also  of  botany.  His 
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works  include  Venueh  ein&r  pragmatuehen 
GetekiehU  der  Areneihinde  (5  vols.,  HaUe,  1792 
-1808;  8d  ed.,  1821-'8;  4th  ed.  by  Rosen- 
baum,  1846  et  teq.) ;  Handbueh  der  Pathologie 
(3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1796-'7 ;  4th  ed.,  1815) ;  Intli- 
tutiotiM  Mediea  (6  vols.,  1809-'16;  new  ed.  of 
the  last  6  vols.,  1819) ;  Sittoria  Jiti  Herbaria 
(2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1807-8) ;  QetchichU  der 
Botanii  (2  vols.,  Altona  and  Leipsic,  1817-'18) ; 
and  J^eue  Entdechungen  im  gamen  Umfange 
d«r  Pflanzenhunde  (8  vols.,  1819-'22). 

SPBENGfX,  iltys,  a  German  orientalist,  bom  at 
Nassereut,  Tyrol,  Sept.  8,  1818.  After  study- 
ing at  Vienna,  he  went  in  1886  to  London, 
where  he  assisted  the  earl  of  Monster  in  his 
work  on  the  "Military  Science  of  the  Moham- 
medan Nations."  He  joined  the  East  India 
service,  in  1845  became  president  of  the  college 
of  Delhi,  and  in  1850  examiner  at  the  college 
of  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  government  inter- 
preter, and  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  society. 
He  published  in  the  Bihliotheca  Indica  trans- 
lations from  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  besides 
works  in  the  Urdu  dialect,  and  a  "Life  of 
Mohammed"  (vol.  i.,  Allahabad,  1851).  He 
returned  to  Europe  in  1857,  became  profes- 
sor of  oriental  languages  in  Bonn,  and  pub- 
lished Dae  Leben  und  die  Lehre  dee  Mohamad 
(8  vols.,  Berlin,  1861-'6 ;  2d  ed.,  1868  et  eeq.). 

SPSOHS.  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  fonr  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  beginning  for  the  northern 
hemisphere  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
or  on  March  21,  and  ending  at  the  time  of  the 
summer  solstice,  or  June  21.  In  the  United 
States  the  spring  is  regarded  as  including 
March,  April,  and  May.    (See  Seasons.) 

SPRING,  SaancL  I.  An  American  clergyman, 
bom  at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  27, 1746,  died 
in  Newbnryport,  March  4,  1819.  He  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  college  in  1771,  and  in  1776 
became  a  chaplain  in  the  continental  army,  and 
accompanied  the  expedition  under  Col.  Arnold 
to  Canada.  In  1777  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
a  church  in  Newburyport.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  influence  and  weight  of  character,  and  as 
the  leading  minister  of  the  Hopkinsian  party 
was  active  in  promoting  the  union  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  Congregational  churches,  effected 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Andover  theologi- 
cal seminary,  and  also  in  orig^ating  the  Amer- 
ican board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. IL  Gardtner.  an  American  clergyman, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1785,  died  in  New  York,  Aug. 
1 8, 1 878.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1 806, 
and  taught  and  studied  in  Bermuda  nearly  two 
years.  After  his  return  be  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  December,  1808,  and  practised  more 
than  a  year.  He  then  studied  at  Andover  sem- 
inary,' and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Brick 
chnrcii  (Presbyterian)  in  Beekman  street.  New 
York,  Aug.  10,  1810,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued till  nis  death.  In  1856  he  removed  with 
Ms  congregation  to  the  new  church  on  Mur- 
ray hill.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  Dr. 
Spring  seldom  preached,  his  place  being  filled 
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by  an  as^tant.  Hia  works,  chiefly  ooorses 
of  germoni  and  lectures,  are :  "  Essays  on  the 
Distingaisbing  Traits  of  Christian  Character  " 
(1818);  "Fragments  from  the  Study  of  a  Pas- 
tor" (1838);  "Obligations  of  the  World  to 
the  Bible"  (1844);  "The  Attraction  of  the 
Oross"(1845);  "The  Bible  not  of  Man"  (1847); 
"Discourses  to  Seamen"  (1847);  "The  Pow- 
er of  the  Pulpit"  (1848);  "The  Mercy  Seat" 
(1849);  "First  Things''  (2  vols.  8to,  1851); 
"The  Glory  of  Christ"  (2  vols.,  1852);  "Con- 
trast between  Good  and  Bad  Men  "  (2  vols., 
1855);  "Pulpit  Ministrations"  (2  vols.,  1864); 
and  "  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Gardiner  Spring  "  (2  vols.,  1866). 

SPRINGBOK  {antidorcat  euehore),  a  true  an- 
telope of  the  fields,  coming  near  the  gazelles 
in  size  and  habits,  so  named  from  the  extra- 
ordinary leaps  of  7  to  10  ft.  in  height  which 
it  makes  when  alarmed.  They  wander  in 
search  of  food  in  immense  herds  over  the 
vast  open  plains  of  S.  Africa,  an  easy  prey 
to  man  and  the  oamivora.  The  genera!  color 
is  cinnamon  brown  above,  white  below,  with 


Springbok  (AnUdotou  eoohora). 

long  white  hairs  on  the  oronp  very  conspicuous 
when  jumping;  its  flesh  and  skin  are  much 
esteemed.    The  horns  in  the  adult  are  lyrate. 

SPRINGFIiXiD,  a  city  and  the  shire  town  of 
Hampden  oo.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  Connecticut  river,  opposite  the  town  of  West 
Springfield,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
railroad  and  a  highway  bridge  and  by  ferry, 
80  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Boston,  and  120  m.  N.  N.  E. 
of  New  York;  pop.  in  1850, 11,766;  in  1860, 
16,199 ;  in  1870,  26,703,  of  whom  6,980  were 
foreigners;  in  1876, 81,053.  It  is  noted  for  the 
great  variety  of  its  skilled  industries,  mostly 
dependent  on  steam  power,  and  for  the  richness 
of  its  churches,  of  which  five  are  built  of  stone 
and  are  of  considerable  architectural  merit. 
Portions  of  the  city  are  elevated  and  hilly,  but 
along  the  river  it  is  level.  It  is  well  built,  and 
has  wide  streets  shaded  with  elms  and  maples. 
The  city  hall  is  a  noble  building  in  the  Roman- 
esque style,  and  has  a  large  public  hall  which 
will  accommodate  2,700  persons.  There  are 
several  other  public  halls,  of  which  the  music 
hall,  seating  1,200,  is  the  largest.    The  court 


bouse  is  a  fine  granite  building,  which  coet 
$200,000.  The  city  library  contains  86,600 
volumes.  The  new  library  building  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  public  edifices  in  the  city.  It 
is  of  brick,  with  facings  of  granite  and  Ohio 
stone,  and  cost  with  land  about  $100,000.  Be- 
sides the  library  it  contains  a  museum  of  nat- 
ural history  and  antiquities.  The  new  high 
school  building  is  a  fine  structure  of  pressed 
brick,  with  trimmings  of  gray  Ohio  sandstone, 
three  stories  above  the  basement.  Hampden 
park,  on  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  contains 
60  acres,  with  a  costly  dike  to  protect  it  from 
the  spring  freshets,  and  has  a  celebrated  race 
course.  The  Springfield  cemetery  contains 
about  40  acres,  with  a  great  variety  of  shade 
trees  and  fountains.  Springfield  is  an  impor- 
tant railroad  centre,  four  lines  meeting  in  one 
large  depot,  each  having  extensive  connections, 
viz. :  the  Boston  and  Albany,  the  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  and  Springfield,  the  Connecticut  Riv- 
er, and  the  Springfield,  Athol,  and  Nortlieast- 
em.  The  United  States  armory  employs  from 
500  to  700  men,  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
rifles  and  carbines.  During  the  civil  war  aboat 
3,000  men  were  employed.  The  arsenal,  oflices, 
storehouses,  and  principal  shops  occupy  nearly 
the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  on  State  street, 
and  command  a  fine  view  of  the  Connecticut 
valley.  The  grounds  (72  acres)  are  enclosed 
with  an  iron  fence  and  beautifully  laid  oat  with 
trees,  shrubbery,  and  fiowers.  The  arsenal 
contains  about  275,000  stand  of  arms.  The 
heavier  work  is  done  at  the  shops  on  Mill  river. 
The  germ  of  the  armory  existed  during  the 
revolution,  but  it  was  not  formally  established 
tiU  1794.  Among  the  more  important  private 
manufactories  are  .one  of  railroad  cars,  one 
of  sporting  arms,  one  of  revolvers,  several  of 
steam  engines,  boilers,  &c.,  two  of  gold  chains, 
one  of  gold  leaf,  one  of  gold  rings,  three  of 
buttons,  two  of  card  and  glazed  paper,  one  of 
blankets,  one  of  cartridges,  two  of  desks  and 
counters,  three  of  elevators,  four  of  envelopes, 
one  of  corrugated  iron,  one  of  filters,  several  of 
furniture,  three  of  hand  stamps,  four  of  hard- 
ware, one  of  gas  machines,  one  of  gilt  mould- 
ing, several  of  harness,  saddlery,  and  trunks, 
one  of  levels,  two  of  mattresses,  one  of  sewing 
machine  needles,  one  of  paint,  three  of  paper 
boxes,  one  of  collar  paper,  three  of  paper  col- 
lars, two  of  rubber  goods,  one  of  sieves,  two  of 
show  cases,  one  of  skates,  two  of  slippers,  one 
of  spectacles  and  thimbles,  two  of  steam  pumps, 
one  of  watches,  one  of  woollens,  five  of  brick, 
and  one  of  boots  and  shoes,  two  cotton  mills, 
and  two  brass  founderies.  The  Morgan  enve- 
lope company  also  manufacture  fancy  station- 
ery and  writing  materials,  and  print  the  postal 
cards  for  the  government.  There  are  five  book- 
publishing  houses;  eightnational  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $2,950,000 ;  three  savings 
banks,  with  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $8,500,- 
000 ;  and  three  insurance  companies  (two  fire 
and  one  life).  The  city  is  divided  into  eight 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  board  of 
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aMermen  of  one  member  from  each  ward,  and 
a  common  council  ot  18  members.  Water  is 
supplied  by  works  recently  erected,  there  being 
three  reservoirs  for  low  service,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capacity  of  110,677,000  gallons,  and  one 
for  high  service,  with  a  capacity  of  2,138,- 
817,000  gallons.  The  expenditares  in  1874 
amoonted  to  $781,847,  viz. :  panper  depart- 
ment, $28,158  17;  highways,  $117,810  83; 
salaries,  &c.,  $110,118  79;  erection  and  re- 
pair of  school  houses,  $81,849  78 ;  fire  depart- 
ment, $86,786  65;  interest,  $68,742  77;  po- 
lice, $29,046  63  ;  sewers,  $46,004  80 ;  miscel- 
laneous, $228,816  80.  The  valoation  of  prop- 
erty was  $88,886,778;  interest-bearing  debt 
St  the  close  of  the  year,  $1,794,876.  The 
principal  charitable  institntions  are  the  ahns- 
hoose,  city  hospital,  home  for  women,  and 
home  for  children.  The  public  schools  are 
under  the  general  management  of  a  committee 
uf  one  member  from  each  ward,  and  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  a  superintendent. 
In  1878-'4  there  were  26  school  houses,  with 
a  high  school,  140  teachers,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  aboat  4,000 ;  current  expenses, 
$110,186  79,  of  which  $86,698  41  were  for 
teachers'  wages.  Two  newspapers  with  daily 
and  weekly  editions  and  two  weeklies  are  pub- 
lished. There  are  26  churches,  viz. :  1  Adven- 
tist,  3  Baptist,  6  Congregational,  1  Episco- 
pal, 6  Methodist,  6  Roman  Catholic,  1  Spiritn- 
alist,  1  Swedenborgian,  1  Union  Evangelical, 
1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist. — Springfield 
was  first  settled  in  1636  by  emigrants  from 
Roxbnry,  who  on  May  14  drew  up  and  signed 
an  agreement  for  self-government.  The  place 
was  first  named  Agawam,  the  Indian  name 
of  a  river  of  West  Springfield,  which  with 
several  adjacent  towns  of  the  present  day  was 
then  included  in  its  boundaries.  In  1687  a 
church  was  formed.  In  1688  the  settlers 
chose  Waiiam  Pyn- 
chon  magistrate,  and 
if  April  of  the  same 
year  named  the  settle- 
ment Springfield,  from 
the  name  of  his  resi- 
dence in  England.  Mr. 
Pynchon  returned  to 
England  in  1652;  but 
his  son  John  remained, 
and  in  1662  erected 
the  famous  "  Pynchon 
house,"  the  first  brick 
house  in  the  Connecti- 
cut valley,  and  long  a 
fortress  against  the  In- 
dians. In  1675,  du- 
ring King  Philip's  war, 
the  Indians  burned  the 
settlement,  destroying 
about  80  houses  and 
25  banjB.  The  growth 
of  the  town  was  slow 
till  the  opening  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
rulroad  in  1888.    It  was  made  a  city  in  1862. 


SPUHCanELD.  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Clark 
CO.,  Ohio,  at  the  junction  of  Lagonda  creek 
with  Mad  river,  46  m.  W.  of  Columbus  and  70 
m.  N.  E.  of  Cincinnati;  pop.  in  18C0,  6,108; 
in  1860,  7,002;  in  1870,  12,662,  of  whom 
2,169  were  foreigners.  It  is  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  popnions  agri- 
cultural regions  in  the  Union,  and  is  well  laid 
out  and  haiidsomely  built.  Six  lines  of  rail- 
road intersect  here,  viz. :  the  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis;  Cleveland, 
Sandusky,  and  Cincinnati;  Columbus,  Spring- 
field, and  Cincinnati ;  Little  Miami  (Spring- 
field branch);  Springfield  and  Jackson  (nar- 
row-gauge coal  road)  ;  and  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  wheat, 
flour,  Indian  com,  and  other  produce,  and 
many  cattle  and  swine  are  shipped  to  eastern 
markets.  Water  power  is  abundant,  and  about 
80  factories  are  in  operation,  employing  4,000 
hands.  These  include  flouring  mills,  iron 
fonnderies,  machine  shops,  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements.  Unseed  oil  mills,  and 
a  paper  mill.  More  than  80,000  mowers  and 
reapers  are  manufactured  annually.  Lime- 
stone is  largely  quarried  and  burned.  Four 
national  banks  have  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$900,000.  There  are  six  lu-ge  public  school 
bnildings,  including  a  flne  new  high  school 
house.  The  Springfield  seminary  w  a  flourish- 
ing institution.  Wittenberg  college,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church, 
was  opened  in  1846;  in  1874-'6  it  had  10  in- 
structors, 168  students  (100  in  the  collegiate 
department),  and  a  library  of  6,000  volumes, 
Springfield  has  a  free  public  library  of  4,000 
volumes,  a  daily,  a  tri-weekly,  and  five  week- 
ly newspapers,  two  monthly  periodicals,  and 
20  churches. 

SPUKCFIELD,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Illi- 
nois, and  seat  of  justice  of  Sangamon  co.,  178 


New  SUto  Capitol  of  ininols. 

m.  8.  W.  of  Chicago;  lat.  89°  48'  N.,  Ion.  89' 
88'  W. ;  pop.  in  1840,  2,679 ;  in  1860, 4,688 ;  in 
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1860,  9,820 ;  in  1870,  17,864,  of  whom  4,466 
were  foreigners;  in  1875,  26,116.  It  is  on  a 
beantifnl  prairie,  5  m.  S.  of  Sangamon  river. 
Its  streets  are  broad,  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  are  tastefully  adorned  with 
shade  trees.     From  the  beauty  of  the  place 


Unootai  MonanwDt 

and  its  snrronndings,  it  is  termed  the  "  Flower 
Oity."  The  oapitol,  in  a  sqaare  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Other  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  United  States  court  house 
and  custom  house  and  post  o£Soe  building,  the 
county  court  house,  state  arsenal,  high  school 
house,  and  several  handsome  ohnrcbes  and 
commodious  hotels.  A  new  state  house  is 
nearly  completed.  Two  miles  N.  of  the  city 
is  Oak  Ridge  cemetery,  a  picturesque  and  well 
kept  burying  ground  of  72  acres,  containing 
the  remains  of  Lincoln  and  a  monument  to 
his  memory  which  cost  $206,660,  dedicated 
on  Oct.  16,  1874.  Springfield  is  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  Springfield  and  Northwest- 
ern, the  Oilman,  Clinton,  and  Springfield,  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  Ohioago,  Alton,  and 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  West- 
ern railroad  lines.  There  are  coal  mines  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  very 
productive.  The  trade  is  extensive,  and  the 
manufactures  are  important.  The  principal 
establishments  are  flouring  mills,  founderies 
and  machine  shops,  rolling  mills,  breweries, 
woollen  mills,  a  watch  factory,  and  mannfao- 
tories  of  woodwork,  brooms,  cordage,  harness 
and  saddlery,  carriages  and  wagons,  furniture, 
washing  machines,  and  sash,  doors,  and  blinds. 
There  are  three  national  banks,  a  private  bank, 
a  savings  institution,  and  an  insurance  compa- 
ny.   The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  18 


aldermen  (8  from  each  ward).  It  is  supplied 
with  water  from  Sangamon  river.  It  contains 
three  academies  and  five  public  schools  (one 
high  and  four  ward  schools),  the  latter  having 
in  1874-'5  2,580  pupils  enrolled,  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  1,876.  There  are  two  daily 
and  four  weekly  (one  German)  newspapers,  a 
library  association,  and  22  churches,  viz.  :  4 
Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Congregational,  2  Epis- 
copal, 1  Jewish,  8  Lutheran,  4  Methodist,  4 
Presbyterian,  and  2  Roman  Catholic. — Spring- 
field was  laid  out  in  1622,  was  made  the  state 
capital  in  1887,  and  a  city  in  1840. 

SPUNGnELD,  a  town  and  the  county  seat  of 
Greene  co.,  Missouri,  on  Wilson  creek  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  rulroad,  196  m.  in  direct 
line  S.  W.  of  St.  Louis;  pop.  in  1870,  6,666, 
of  whom  1,090  were  colored ;  in  1875,  abont 
8,000.  It  is  on  a  table  land  1,600  ft.  higher 
than  St.  Louis.  Its  trade  and  manufactures 
are  important.  The  principal  establishments 
are  four  fionring  mills,  two  planing  mills,  a 
cotton  mill,  a  woollen  mill,  a  carriage  factory, 
two  iron  establishments,  two  wagon  factories, 
and  the  railroad  shops.  There  are  two  hotels, 
two  national  banks,  good  public  schools,  a  dai- 
ly and  four  weekly  newspapers,  and  13  ohnrch- 
es.  It  is  the  seat  of  Drury  college  (Congre- 
gational), founded  in  1878. — Springfield  was 
known  as  an  Indian  trading  post  and  frontier 
village  as  early  as  1820.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1880.  Its  prosperity  dates  from  the  dose 
of  the  civil  war.  In  the  autumn  of  1861  and 
the  early  part  of  1862  it  was  alternately  in  the 
possession  of  the  federal  and  the  confederate 
forces ;  and  several  fights  occurred  in  the  town 
and  its  vicinity,  in  one  of  which  (Aug.  10, 
1861)  the  feder^  general  Nathaniel  Lyon  was 
defeated  and  killed. 

SrauCE,  the  name  for  coniferous  trees  of  a 
section  of  the  genus  abitt,  which  inolndes  those 
with  scattered 
leaves  and  pen- 
dent cones,  the 
scales  of  which 
are  persistent. 
(See  Fir,  Hbm- 
LOOK  Spbucb, 
and  Pine.)  The 
needle  -  shaped 
leaves  are  four- 
sided,  and  point 
in  every  direc- 
tion ;  the  cones 
hang  from  or 
near  the  ends 
of  the  branch- 
es, the  scales  re- 
maining attach- 
ed to  the  axis; 
the  seed  parting  freely  from  the  wing,  and  with- 
out balsamiferouB  vesicles;  the  anther  oells 
opening  lengthwise.  The  black,  or  as  it  is 
often  called  double  spmce  (A,  niffra),  extends 
from  Maine  to  Wisconsin  and  farther  southward 
along  the  higher  ranges,  and  in  Canada  reaoh- 
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68  northward  to  66°,  it  being  partial  to  cold, 
swampy  localities  among  the  mountains.  Its 
straight,  tapering  trunk,  often  76  ft.  high,  bears 
a  handsome  conical  head,  if  it  has  room  to  de- 
velop ;  bat  in  a  crowded  forest  the  trunks  are 
branchless,  save  a  Bmall  tnft  at  the  summit 
The  very  short  leaves,  rarely  more  than  half  an 
inch  long,  are  erect,  stiff,  and  very  dark  green ; 
Uie  cones  are  1  to  1^  in.  long,  dark  purple 
when  yonng,  bat  when  ripe  (in  November)  pale 
brown;  the  seeds  are  shed  the  following  spring, 
bat  the  cones  remain  several  years;  the  scales  of 
the  cones  are  uneven  on  the  margin,  and  often 
notched  or  toothed.  The  wood  is  very  strong, 
light,  and  durable,  and  is  much  used  in  ship 
building,  not  only  for  masts  and  spars,  but  in 
the  hull,  where  it  outlasts  oak ;  it  is  much  used 
for  the  sides  of  ladders,  for  tjie  smaller  tim- 
bers in  house  building,  and  for  shingles.  The 
recent  shoots  of  this  species  are  ased  in  this 
country  for  making  domestic  beer.  The  tree 
is  sometimes  planted  for  ornament,  and  young 
specimens. are  very  regular  in  form;  but  they 
get  ragged  as  they  grow  older.  The  color 
of  the  foliage  is  rather  sombre,  and  the  so- 
called  red  spruce  is  merely  a  form  of  this  with 
larger  and  redder  cones  and  the  wood  tinged 
with  red.  The  white  or  single  spruce  {A.  alba) 
has  a  range  similar  to  the  preceding,  and  ex- 
tends even  further  north  than  that ;  Richard- 
son found  it  within  20  m.  of  the  Arctic  sea. 
The  leaves  are  somewhat  longer  than  those 
of  the  black  spruce,  and  of  a  pale  glaucous 
green ;  though  the  leaves  are  attached  equally 
on  all  sides  of  the  shoots,  yet  on  the  horizontal 
branches  they  curve  upward  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  appear  two-ranked ;  the  cones,  about  2 
in.  long,  fall  the  first  winter,  and  their  scales 
have  a  firm,  even  edge.  The  wood  of  this  is 
also  valuable,  some  considering  it  not  inferior 
to  that  of  black  spruce,  and  superior  to  it  for 
spars;  the  long  roots  are  remarkably  tough, 
and  the  Indians  prepare  from  them  thongs 
or  threads  with  which  to  sew  their  birch- 
bark  canoes.  The  white  spruce,  when  young, 
is  of  a  regular  conical  shape,  very  compact, 
and  its  pale  but  lively  green  color  makes  a 
most  effective  contrast  when  it  is  planted  near 
evergreens  with  darker  foliage.  In  the  for- 
ests of  northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  the 
lumbermen  distinguish  a  blue  spruce,  which 
has  more  bluish  leaves,  while  its  cones  are 
more  like  those  of  the  black  spruce.  Several 
species  are  peculiar  to  the  Kocky  mountains 
and  the  Pacific  coast;  notable  among  these  is 
Menzies's  spruce  (A.  Menzietii),  discovered  by 
Douglas  in  northern  California;  it  is  abundant 
m  Alaska,  and  extends  eastward  to  the  Rocky 
mountains,  where  it  is  known  as  balsam ;  it  is 
a  snbalpine  species,  rarely  found  at  a  less  ele- 
vation than  7,000  ft,  and  prefers  low  marshy 
soils  or  the  margins  of  streams.  It  reaches  100 
ft,  bat  the  average  height  is  60  or  70  ft. ;  it 
has  a  straight  trunk  and  a  regular '  pyramidal 
outline ;  the  leav&'j  are  broader  than  in  east- 
em  species,  silvery  whitish  beneath,  very  stiff. 


and  ahnost  spine-like;  the  cylindrical  cones 
are  about  8  in.  long,  their  pale  and  thin  scales 
irregular  on  the  margin.  The  wood  is  very 
compact,  but  rather  coarse-grained  and  resin- 
ous, and  the  trunks  taper  too  rapidly  to  saw 
up  to  advantage.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  is 
likely  to  become  popular;  it  is  quite  hardy 
near  Boston  and  in  other  northern  localities; 
its  growth  in  rich  moist  soils  is  very  rapid. 
Engelmann's  spruce  (A.  Engehnanni),  80  to 
100  ft.  high,  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Parry 
in  the  Rocky  moontains,  where  it  occurs  from 
Kew  Mexico  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Colum- 
bia and  Missouri,  forming  almost  the  entire 


Norway  Spruce  (Able*  excelia). 

forest  growth  of  some  of  the  mountain  slopes, 
and  is  most  luxuriant  at  the  altitude  of  9,000 
to  10,000  ft;  much  higher  than  tUis  it  be- 
comes dwarfed ;  it  resembles  the  eastern  black 
sprnce.  Patton's  spruce  (^A.  Pattoniana)  is 
a  fine  species  found  in  the  mountains  of  upper 
Oalifornia  and  northward,  and  is  described  as 
reaching  the  height  of  150  ft.  and  over.— Of 
the  exotic  spruces  none  is  so  well  known  as  the 
Norway  {A.  exceha),  which  is  indeed  the  pop- 
ular evergreen  of  this  country ;  it  is  indigenoos 
throughout  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  in  Rus- 
sia and  Siberia  extending  beyond  the  arctic 
circle,  especially  abundant  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
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and  the  neighboring  countries,  and  further 
sonth  in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  other  ranges. 
It  reaches  a  height  of  120  to  150  ft.  and  a  diam- 
eter of  3  to  5  ft.,  requiring  a  century  to  attain 
this  development;  when  not  crowded,  its  long 
stout  branches  spread  out  regularly  on  every 
side,  forming  a  perfect  pyramid;  its  dark 
green  leaves  are  larger  than  in  our  black  and 
white  spruces,  rigid  and  curved,  and  the  con- 
spicuous terminal  cones  are  6  or  7  in.  long  and 
pendent  at  maturity.  The  wood  of  the  Norway 
spruce  is  of  great  valne  for  many  uses ;  sawn 
into  boards,  it  forms  a  large  part  of  the  deals 
Hsed  for  floors  and  other  inside  work,  box 
making,  cheap  furniture,  &o.,  while  the  round 
timber  serves  for  masts,  spars,  scaffoldings, 
and  framework ;  the  wood  is  very  durable,  es- 
pecially when  the  bark  is  left  on ;  the  bark  is 
used  for  tanning.  The  resin  of  the  tree  rarely 
exudes  spontaneously,  but  is  obtained  by  re- 
moving a  strip  of  bark,  an  inch  or  more  wide 
and  deep,  and  8  ft.  long,  from  the  south  side 
of  the  tree;  the  following  year  the  groove 
is  found  filled  with  the  turpentine,  wnich  is 
scraped  off,  and  the  groove  enlarged  by  the 
removal  of  a  thin  strip  of  bark  from  each  side 
of  it;  the  product  so  obtained  is  one  of  the 
several  turpentines  called  frankincense  or  thus 
(see  Fbankikoiinbb),  and  when  melted  in  boil- 
ing water  and  strained  it  forms  the  true  Bur- 
gundy pitch.  (SeePrrcn.)  The  Norway  spruce 
being  so  largely  raised  from  seeds,  there  are 
numerous  deviations  or  sports  from  the  nor- 
nal  form,  of  which  20  or  30  are  in  cultivation ; 
some  vary  in  foliage,  others  are  dwarfs,  while 
a  few  are  curious  monsters;  in  var.  inverta 
the  branches  are  turned  directly  downward, 
and  in  var.  monttrosa  there  is  such  a  strong 
indisposition  to  branch,  that  it  will  throw  up 
a  leader  10  or  15  ft.  high  and  perfectly  naked. 
A.  obovata  from  Siberia,  and  A.  orientalU 
from  the  Black  sea,  are  too  near  the  Norway 
in  appearance  to  be  popular. — The  Himalay- 
an spruce  {A.  SmitMana),  found  high  up  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  also  in  China  and 
Japan,  is  a  remarkably  handsome  species ;  it  is 
not  quite  hardy  at  Philadelphia,  but  valuable 
further  south. 

8PIIR6E0N,  OuurlH  HtMw,  an  English  preach- 
er, bom  at  Kelvedon,  Essex,  June  19,  1834. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  preachers  in 
the  Independent  denomination.  At  the  age 
of  16  he  became  an  usher  at  Newmarket,  and 
subsequently  at  Oambridge.  Not  long  after 
going  to  Cambridge  he  connected  himself  with 
a  " lay  preachers'  association"  there,  and  be- 
fore he  was  18  became  pastor  of  a  small  Bap- 
tist congregation  at  Waterbeach.  In  1853  he 
was  called  to  the  New  Park  street  Baptist 
chapel  in  Sonthwark,  London,  to  which  his 
preaching  attracted  such  crowds  that  the  con- 
gregation removed  first  to  Exeter  hall,  and  then 
to  Surrey  music  hall.  In  1861  a  new  chapel  ca- 
pable of  seating  between  6,000  and  6,000  was 
completed  for  his  congregation  in  Newington 
Butts.    Mr.  Spnrgeon  has  received  more  than 


13,000  persons  into  bis  church,  and  has  erected 
36  chapels  in  London,  supplied  with  ministers 
trained  in  a  college  of  his  own  founding.  His 
sermons  have  been  printed  weekly,  and  16 
volumes  have  been  published  collectively,  be- 
sides a  volume  entitled  "  Oems :  Brilliant  Pas- 
sages from  the  Biscourses  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon" 
(1869).  He  has  also  published  "The  Saint 
and  his  Saviour"  (1867);  "Gleanings  among 
the  Sheaves"  (2d  ed.,  1868[);  "John  Plough- 
man's Talk,  or  Plain  Advice  for  Plain  Peo- 
ple," and  "Evening  by  Evening:  Readings 
for  the  Family  and  the  Closet "  (1869) ; 
"  Feathers  for  Arrows,  or  Illustrations  from 
my  Note  Book"  (1870);  "Types  and  Em- 
blems" (1875);  and  "Lectures  to  my  Stu- 
dents" (1875).  Since  1866  he  has  edited  a 
journal,  "  The  Sword  and  Trowel." 

SPCRZHEIM,  JrtuB  fiupar,  a  German  phre- 
nologist, born  at  Longwich,  near  Treves,  Dec. 
81,  1776,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  10, 1833. 
In  1795  the  French  invasion  interrupted  his 
studies  at  the  university  of  Treves,  but  he  con- 
tinued them  at  Vienna.  Here  he  became  the 
most  eminent  pupil  of  Gall,  whom  he  after- 
ward aided  in  the  development  and  popular- 
ization of  his  doctrines.  In  1805  he  joined  him 
in  his  travels  and  lectures  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  settled  with  him  in  Paris  in  1807,  and 
was  intimately  associated  with  him  till  1818. 
He  then  delivered  lectures  in  London,  which 
were  attacked  by  Dr.  John  Gordon  in  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review."  In  reply  Spurzheim 
demonstrated  at  Edinburgh,  before  hundreds 
of  Gordon's  students,  the  fibrous  character  of 
the  brain,  which  the  latter  had  denied.  After 
residing  several  years  in  Paris,  he  resumed  his 
lectures  in  Great  Britain  in  1825,  and  in  1882 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  delivered  several 
lectures.  Besides  his  share  in  the  most  impor- 
tant publications  of  GaU,  and  several  works  of 
his  own  in  French,  he  published  "  The  Physi- 
ognomical System  of  Dr.  Gall  and  Spurzheim" 
(London,  1815);  "Outlines  of  the  Physiogno- 
mical System  "  (1815) ;  "  View  of  the  Elementa- 
ry Principles  of  Education  "  (Edinburgh,  1821 ; 
enlarged  ed.,  London,  1828) ;  "  Phrenology  in 
connection  with  the  Study  of  Physiognomy  " 
(London,  1826) ;  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Brain, 
with  a  General  View  of  the  Nervous  System  " 
(1826);  "Outlines  of  Phrenology"  (1827); 
and  "Sketeh  of  the  Natural  Laws  of  Man" 
(1828).— See  "Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Philos- 
ophy of  Spurzheim,"  by  Andrew  Cannicbael 
(Dublin,  1838). 

SPY,  in  war,  one  employed  to  penetrate  the 
enemy's  lines  and  ascertein  his  condition  and 
plans.  Spies  have  always  been  employed  in 
warlike  operations,  and  writers  on  the  laws  of 
war  lay  down  the  principles  which  are  to  reg- 
ulate their  conduct.  Though  thus  recognized, 
a  stigma  is  attached  to  their  employment  as 
one  to  which  falsehood  and  treachery  are  in- 
dispensable, and  a  captured  spy  is  not  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  is  put 
to  an  ignominious  death.     The  difficulty  of 
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determining  who  is  to  be  treated  as  a  spy  is 
sometimes  very  great.  Presumptively  one  who 
is  within  the  enemy's  lines  in  disguise  or  wear- 
ing the  enemy's  uniform  is  a  spy;  but  the 
dress  is  only  a  circumstance  indicative  of  an  in- 
tent to  deceive,  and  other  circomstances  might 
be  equally  conclusive.  One  belligerent  may 
employ  the  subjects  of  the  other  as  spies,  but 
a  peculiar  infamy  attaches  to  one  who  to  a  dis- 
creditable occupation  adds  the  atrocious  crime 
of  treason.  A  spy  is  not  restricted  to  obtain- 
ing information;  be  may  inflict  injury  upon 
the  enemy,  so  that  he  do  not  resort  to  assassi- 
nation, poisoning,  or  other  means  which,  in 
the  words  of  Vattel,  "  affect  the  common  safety 
of  human  society."  Inciting  a  spy  to  such 
atrocity  would  subject  a  commander  and  bis 
forces  to  retaliation.  An  employment  at  once 
so  dangerous  and  so  discreditable  cannot  be 
forced  upon  any  one;  the  commander  mast 
usually  procure  his  spies  by  heavy  rewards. 

8({|]i^  the  name  of  several  species  and  va- 
rieties of  eucuriita,  of  the  order  euewbitaeea 
or  gourd  family,  called  by  the  North  American 
Indians  athutasquath.  The  characters  of  the 
family  are  given  under  Goubd,  and  those  of 
the  genus  under  PtrifFKur.  In  no  genus  of 
cultivated  plants  is  there  more  difficulty  in 
tracing  varieties  to  the  species  from  which 
they  are  derived,  or  in  ascertaining  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  originated,  than  in  eueur- 
bita,  and  in  this  country  the  terms  pumpkin 
and  squash  are  used  very  indefinitely,  large 
forms  of  what  are  evidently  squashes  being 
called  pumpkins.  Naudin,  who  experimented 
with  over  1,200  living  plants,  could  make  but 
four  distinct  species,  to  all  of  which  he  ascribes 
on  eastern  origin ;  only  three  of  these  are  cul- 
tivated in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
Roger  Williams  and  other  writers  on  early 
New  England  history  found  some  euenrbita 
in  general  cultivation  among  the  Indians,  and 
we  derive  from  them  the  common  name  by 
which  the  plants  are  known  in  this  conntry. 
One  species,  G.  ovifera,  is  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment as  orange  gourd,  mock  orange,  egg  gourd, 
or  fancy  gourd,  and  rarely  in  vegetable  gar- 
dens as  egg  squash,  to  be  eaten  while  young ; 
this,  which  in  cultivation  presents  a  great  va- 
riety of  shapes  and  markings,  grows  wild  in 
Texas,  and  Gray  thinks  it  is  probably  the  origi- 
nal of  all  the  crook-necked  squashes,  vegetable 
marrows,  and  even  the  common  pumpkins. 
It  will  serve  the  present  purpose  to  enumerate 
the  leading  varieties  in  cultivation,  without 
attempting  the  difficult  task  of  tracing  them 
to  their  original  species. — The  ordinary  early 
summer  squashes  are  also  called  bush  squashes ; 
the  vine  has  lost  its  tendency  to  run  a  long 
distance,  the  tendrils  have  disappeared,  the 
petioles  or  leaf  stalks  are  much  longer  than 
in  any  others,  and  the  fruits  all  have  angled 
stems ;  the  most  common  of  these  are  the  scal- 
loped bush  sorts,  in  which  the  fruit  is  some- 
what hemispherical  with  an  expanded  edge, 
which  is  deeply  and  regularly  scalloped;   of 


these  there  are  varieties  with  the  rind  pure 
white,  yellow,  green,  green  striped  with  wnite, 
and  yellow  marked  with  green ;  from  their 
peculiar  shape  they  are  often  called  "patty* 
pons,"  and  in  Virginia  they  are  known  as  cym- 
lings.    Another  very  distinct  bush  variety  is 


I.  Crook-neck  Bquuh.    1  Scalloped  Sqnidi. 

the  snmmer  crook-neck,  in  which  the  fruit  is 
about  8  in.  long,  largest  near  the  base  and 
tapering  toward  the  stem,  where  it  is  nsnally 
carved ;  the  skin  is  bright  yellow,  and  nearly 
covered  with  warty  protuberances ;  this  is  the 
best  of  the  early  varieties,  all  of  which  should 
be  used  while  the  rind  is  tender. — The  late 
varieties  all  have  strong  running  vines,  ex- 
tending 12  ft.  or  more,  and  taking  root  at  the 
joints;  they  differ  in  their  times  of  ripening 
and  in  their  keeping  qualities,  but  all  of  them, 
even  if  taken  when  quite  young,  are  better  for 
the  table  than  any  of  the  bush  sorts.  The  Can- 
ada crook-neck  is  small,  with  a  curved  neck, 
and  cream  yellow  or  darker  when  ripe;  the 
skin  never  gets  very  hard.  The  winter  crook* 
neck  is  many  times  larger,  and  though  not  so 
fine  in  quality  is  more  generally  coltivated,  and 
both  with  care  will  keep  the  year  round ;  both 
have  angled  stems,  which  indicate  a  relation- 
ship with  the  bush  sorts,  as  have  the  various 


winter  Sqosdi— the  Hubbard. 

vegetable  marrows,  which  are  almost  the  only 
squashes  of  English  gardens.  The  fmit  of  the 
marrows  is  ellipticsJ,  9  in.  or  more  long,  and 
of  a  pale  straw  color ;  there  are  several  sub- 
varieties.  The  autumnal  or  Boston  marrow 
has  an  egg-shaped  froit,  pointed  at  each  end. 
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the  stem  large  and  fleshj,  skin  nerer  becoming 
hard ;  oolor  reddish  at  maturity ;  quality  ex- 
cellent. This  has  for  a  long  time  been  regard- 
ed as  the  best  of  all  winter  varieties,  bnt  it  is 
excelled  by  the  Hnbbard,  which  is  somewhat 
mmilar  in  shape  and  in  character  of  stem ;  the 
color  of  the  often  ribbed  rind  is  clay-bine  or 
olive-green,  and  it  becomes  so  extremely  hard 
that  it  requires  to  be  out  with  a  hatchet ;  the 
flesh  is  thick,  dry,  and  sweet;  it  keeps  till 
spring.  The  Batman  is  similar  in  form,  skin 
white  and  green,  and  regarded  as  the  finest  of 
alL  The  Yokohama,  from  Japan,  is  a  singu- 
larly flattened  variety,  with  a  much  warted 
green  skin,  which  turns  to  orange ;  this  has  a 
very  long  and  angled  stem.  The  turban  va- 
riety is  of  good  qmdity,  and  is  remarkable  for 
a  projection  of  a  portion  of  the  fruit  beyond 
the  line  which  shows  where  the  calyx  tube 
was  attached  to  the  ovary. 

SQDiSH  BD6,  a  well  known  hemipterons  in- 
sect, the  eoreit*  tristU  (De  Geer).    It  is  about 
three  qnarters  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  triangn- 
lar  head ;   the  general  color  is  ochre  yellow, 
rendered  dusky  above  by  numerous  black  dots; 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  abdomen  project  beyond 
the  dosed  wing  covers;  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  behind  the  eyes,  are  two 
.A    y/.        glassy  raised  eyelets.    They 
XJUy  appear  by  the  last  of  June  or 

jMt^  beginning  of  July,  when  the 
ytf^Br^  squash  vines  have  put  out  a 
^yl^B^ \  few  leaves,  pair,  and  soon  be- 
f  ^H  J  gin  to  lay  their  eggs ;  they  con- 
Y  ^y  I  oeal  themselves  by  day,  and 
y  y     in  the  evening  fasten  their 

eggs  in  little  patches  on  the 

gummy  substance;  the  eggs 
are  soon  hatched,  and  the  young,  pale  ashy 
and  with  large  autennse,  appear  in  successive 
broods  during  summer,  pass  through  their  last 
change,  attain  their  full  size  in  September  and 
October,  and  pass  the  winter  and  spring  in 
a  torpid  state  in  crevices.  The  loss  of  sap 
from  the  punctures  of  these  insects  causes  the 
leaves  to  become  brown,  dry,  and  wrinkled, 
when  they  are  deserted  for  fresh  ones.  When 
irritated,  and  particularly  when  crushed,  they 
give  out  a  strong,  nauseous  odor.  It  is  best  to 
destroy  them  before  they  have  laid  their  eggs. 
SQUID,  a  cephalopodous  moUusk,  of  the  di- 
branohiate  order,  tribe  deeapoda,  family  tett- 
thida,  of  which  the  typical  genus  is  loligo 
(Lam.).  The  body  is  elongated,  tapering  be- 
hind, with  a  pair  of  terminal  fins ;  branchite 
two ;  arms  eight,  with  two  rows  of  peduncu- 
lated suckers,  and  two  very  long  tentacles;  the 
internal  shell,  or  gladixu,  is  reduced  to  a  homy 

Snill-shaped  plate,  with  two  lateral  expansions ; 
le  ink  bag  is  well  developed,  and  its  secretion 
jet  black.  They  are  good  swimmers,  all  ma- 
rine, and  never  leave  the  water ;  they  can  creep 
head  down  on  the  cephalic  disk ;  the  ova  are 
enclosed  in  long,  gelatinous,  cylindrical  sheaths, 
oaDed  sea  grapes,  and  may  be  nearly  40,000  in 


number ;  the  sight  is  good,  and  the  movements 
are  rapid.  They  are  sometimes  called  calama- 
ries,  from  the  internal  pen-like  bone  and  ink 
bag,  and  the  general  cylindrical  form  like  an 
ancient  escritoire.  The  small  species  are  gre- 
garious, but  the  large  hooked  squids  are  solitary 
and  oceanic.  The  common  squid  of  the  New 
England  coast,  the  L.  [ommastrephet]  illeeebrota 
(Lesnenr),  is  from  6  to  12  in.  long ;  the  colors 
▼ary  rapidly,  with  the  will  of  the  animal,  from 
yellowish  white  to  bluish,  violet,  brown,  red, 
and  orange,  in  spots  or  general  tint.  They 
swim  rapidly  backward  by  dilating  and  con- 
tracting the  sac-like  body,  and  forward  by  the 
terminal  fin;  they  devour  numbers  of  small 
fish  and  crustaceans,  and  are  eaten  by  laraer 
fishes,  and  used  as  bait  by  cod  fishers.  Sqmds 
are  found  from  Norway  to  New  Zealand ;  the 
L.  vulgaru  (Lam.),  common  about  the  shores 
of  Great  Britain,  and  nsed  in  Oomwall  as  a 
bait  for  cod,  attains  a  length  of  1  to  li  ft. 
The  occurrence  of  large  squids  on  the  North 
American  coast  has  within  a  few  years  direoted 


Common  Bqatd  of  Great  Britain  (Loligo  vnlgarla). 

attention  to  old  stories  of  the  ^gantic  mythical 
kralcen  of  Pontoppidan.  Prof.  Steenstmp  has 
collected  many  instances  of  gigantic  squids  on 
the  coasts  of  northern  Europe  from  1549  to  the 
present  time;  they  have  eJso  been  found  in 
tropical  and  southern  waters,  and  were  known 
to  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  It  is  proved  that  the 
sperm  whale  feeds  chiefly  upon  these  large 
squids,  and  many  interesting  fragments  have 
been  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  this  ceta- 
cean. In  1872  one  was  found  floating  dead 
on  the  Grand  Banks,  16  ft.  long,  41-  ft.  in 
circumference,  and  the  longest  arms  9  ft. ; 
this  was  probably  the  arehiteuthU  monaehiu 
(Steenstmp),  or  the  sea  monk.  (See  "  Ameri- 
can Naturalist,"  February,- 1873.)  In  October, 
1878,  one  was  seen,  and  a  piece  of  on  arm  cut 
oft,  near  the  coast  of  Newfoundland ;  the  body 
was  about  10  ft.  long,  with  a  diameter  of  2)- 
ft.,  head  2  ft.  long,  and  caudal  fin  22  in.  wide. 
The  creature  being  wounded  attacked  the  boat, 
when  the  fisherman  cut  off  one  of  the  arms 
with  his  axe,  about  20  ft.  long  and  at  least  10 
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ft.  from  the  body,  the  vhole  arm  being  more 
than  30  ft.,  and  the  total  length  of  the  animal 
about  44  ft.  The  most  characteristio  features 
are :  the  irregularity  of  the  rows  of  lingual 
teeth,  the  very  simple  internal  shell  or  pen, 
embryonic  form  of  caudal  fin,  and  dusters  of 
small  suckers  and  tubercles  on  long  arms ;  the 
first  three  indicate  a  low  rank  in  the  family, 
below  loligo  and  ommaitrephei ;  it  may  be  a 
modification  of  the  Jurassic  teudoptU  preserved 
by  its  oceanic  habitat  to  the  present  time,  like 
other  huge  marine  types  having  a  mesozoic 
aspect.  (See  Sea.  Sebpbnt.)  Probably  some 
of  these  great  squids  of  the  genus  arehiteuthii 
attain  a  total  length  of  60  ft.,  including  the 
long  tentacles ;  the  largest  known  is  probably 
the  A.  prineept  (VerriU),  from  Newfoundland. 
SQDIIX,  £|Antai  Gewgic,  an  American  arohte- 
ologist,  born  in  Bethlehem,  N.  T.,  June  17, 
1821.  He  early  became  an  engineer  and  a  jour- 
nalist In  184S  he  made  a  survey,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  E.  H.  Davis,  M.  D.,  of  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  published  in  1848  in  "  An- 
ient Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley," 
being  vol.  i.  of  the  "Smithsonian  Oontribn- 
tions  to  Knowledge;"  and  in  1848  he  explored 
the  aboriginal  monuments  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  charg6 
d'affaires  to  Guatemala;  in  1868  assisted  in 
the  survey  of  an  interoceanio  railway  route 
through  Honduras,  for  the  construction  of 
which  he  formed  a  company;  in  1868-'4  was 
United  States  commissioner  to  Peru  to  adjust 
claims,  devoting  many  months  to  exploring 
the  ancient  monuments  of  that  country ;  and 
in  1868  was  for  a  time  United  States  consul 
general  to  Honduras.  At  intervals  he  has 
edited  newspapers  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  ChUli- 
cothe,  O.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  New  York, 
and  has  several  times  visited  Europe.  Be- 
sides the  above  mentioned  work  and  numerous 
archaeological  papers  contributed  to  American 
and  European  scientific  periodicals,  he  has  pub- 
lished "Aboriginal  Monuments  of  the  State 
of  New  York  "  (4to,  Washington,  1851,  being 
yoL  ii.  of  the  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  ") ; 
"Antiquities  of  the  State  of  New  York" 
(8vo,  Buffalo,  1861),  with  a  supplement  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  west;  "Nicaragua,  its 
People,  Scenery,  Ancient  Monuments,  and 
proposed  Interoceanio  Canal"  (2  vols.  8vo, 
New  York  and  London,  1862);  "The  Ser- 
pent Symbol,  or  Worship  of  the  Reciprocal 
Principles  of  Nature  in  America"  (8vo,  New 
York,  1862) ;  "  Notes  on  Central  America," 
See.  (1864) ;  "  Waikna,  or  Adventures  on  the 
Mosquito  Shore,"  under  the  Twm  de  plume  of 
Samuel  A.  Bard  (12mo,  1856) ;  Queition  Anglo- 
AnUrieaine,  &c.  (8vo,  Paris,  1866);  "The 
States  of  Central  America,"  &c.  (8vo,  New 
York,  1857) ;  "  Report  of  the  Survey  of  the 
Honduras  Interooeanic  Railway  "  (4to,  London, 
1869);  "  Translation,  with  Notes,  of  the  Letter 
of  Don  Diego  de  Palacio  (1671)  to  the  Crown 
of  Spun  on  the  Provinces  of  Guatemala,  San 


Salvador,  &c."  (New  York,  1860);  "Mono- 
graph of  Authors  who  have  written  on  the 
Aboriginal  Languages  of  Central  America" 
(1861);  "Tropical  Fibres  and  their  Economic 
Extraction  "  (1861)  ;  "  Is  Cotton  King?  Sources 
of  Cotton  Supply"  (1861);  "Honduras,  De- 
scriptive, Historical,  and  Statistical "  (London 
and  New  York,  1870) ;  and  "  Peru :  Incidents 
of  Travel  and  Exploration  in  the  Land  of  the 
Incas  "  (New  York,  1876).  Most  of  his  books 
have  been  translated  into  German,  French, 
and  Spanish. 

8(tDILL  (Lat.  sguilla  or  leilla),  a  drug  con- 
sisting of  tlie  sliced  and  dried  bulbs  of  the 
teilla  maritima  of  Linnsus,  but  the  plant  has 
been  separated  from  this  genus  and  is  now  the 
vrginea  maritima  of  Baker ;  it  belongs  to  the 
lily  family,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean region.  It  has  a  large,  pear-shaped,  onion- 
like bulb,  sometimes  weighing  4  lbs. ;  the  leaves 
are  long,  fiat,  and  spreading ;  the  scape  about 
2  ft.  high,  terminated  by  a  long  dense  raceme 
of  white  flowers.  It  is  not  rare  in  cultivation 
as  a  window  plant,  but  has  no  great  beauty. 
The  only  preparation  given  the  bulbs  is  to  slice 
them  transversely  and  dry  the  pieces  in  the 
sun;  there  are  two  varieties,  the  white  and 
the  rose-tinted  bulbs,  the  later  making  a  dark- 
colored  and  less  esteemed  product.  As  found 
in  the  shops,  squill  is  in  the  form  of  horn-like, 
curved  strips,  which  can  only  be  pulverized 
by  thorough  drying,  and  unless  the  air  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  powder  it  absorbs  moisture 
and  soon  becomes  a  solid  mass.  The  taste  is 
mucilaginous,  bitter  and  acrid ;  its  properties 


Sqain  (Urginea  [Sdlla]  marlUma). 

are  ascribed  to  a  principle  called  scillitine, 
which  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  Squill  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  medicines,  and  its  use  is  men- 
tioned by  the  earliest  writers ;  some  antiqua- 
ries think  that  the  onion  which  the  Egyptians 
regarded  as  sacred  was  really  the  squill  bulb. 
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Its  medicinal  effects  are  diuretic  and  expecto- 
rant, and  in  large  doses  emetic  and  pnrgatire. 
It  ia  largely  employed  as  an  expectorant  in  do- 
mestic practice,  for  croap  and  similar  affec- 
tions of  children.  Vinegar  or  dilate  acetic 
acid  is  found  the  best  solvent  of  the  active 
principles  of  squill ;  the  drug  is  first  exhausted 
by  the  acid,  and  the  vinegar  of  squill  thus  ob- 
tained ia  made  into  a  sirup  with  sngar. 

SQIIILL  (squilla,  Fabr.),  a  genus  of  crusta- 
ceans of  the  division  stomapoda,  so  called  from 
having  the  feet  placed  around  the  month.  The 
body  is  elongated  and  generally  slender,  the 
head  distinct  from  the  thorax,  the  carapace 
leaving  uncovered  four  of  the  thoracic  rings, 
and  the  abdomen  terminating  in  a  wide  caudal 
fin  of  several  plates  adapt^  for  swimming. 
The  antennee  of  the  first  segment  of  the  body 
are  long,  ending  in  three  many-jointed  fila- 
ments, cannot  be  bent  under  the  head,  and 
are  inserted  below  the  eyes  near  the  median 
line ;  the  antennss  of  the  second  segment  are 
shorter,  more  external,  having  at  the  base  a 
large  ciliated  plate,  and  terminate  in  a  single 
many- jointed  filament ;  the  eyes  are  at  the  end 
of  movable  appendages.  The  mouth  is  toward 
the  posterior  third  of  the  carapace,  and  has 
an  upper  and  under  lip,  a  pair  of  mandibles, 
and  two  purs  of  jaw  feet  arranged  around  it; 
the  third  pair  of  feet  are  prehensile,  strong, 
bent  back  on  themselves,  serrated  and  spined, 

and    used    very 
X  /  much    like    the 

N^K  /^         first  pair  of  feet 

^  in  the  soothsay- 

er (mantit) ;  the 
next  three  pairs 
are  directed  for- 
ward, applied 
against  the  buc- 
cal apparatus, 
and  inserted  close 
together,  with  a 
wide,  rounded, 
ciliated  plate  at 
the  end ;  the  last 
three  thoracic 
limbs  are  slen- 
der, with  styli- 
f  orm  process  and 
ciliateid,  the  seg- 
ments to  which 
they  are  attached 
resembling  those 
of  the  abdomen. 
Most  of  the  rings 
of  the  body  are 
complete,  very 
nearly  equal,  and 
movable  on  each 
other;  the  carapace  is  nearly  quadrilateral, 
longitudinally  divided  by  two  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct grooves ;  the  first  five  abdominal  rings 
have  large  f^se  feet,  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  base  of  which  are  attached  the  respira- 
tory organs  in  the  shape  of  floating,  ramified, 


Squill  (SqoUls  muUs). 


and  fringed  gills,  which  are  kept  constantly  in 
motion.  The  heart  extends  almost  the  length 
of  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  a  little  dilated  an- 
teriorly, sending  off  lateral  branches  to  each 
ring;  the  venous  sinuses  in  which  the  blood 
is  collected  before  going  to  the  gills  are  very 
large ;  the  stomach  advances  far  into  the  head. 
There  are  many  species,  all  marine,  most  abun- 
dant in  the  tropics,  but  occasionally  seen  as  far 
north  as  the  English  channel ;  they  are  usoally 
met  with  far  from  shore  and  in  deep  water; 
they  swim  rapidly ;  they  are  voracious  and 
carnivorous.  The  best  known  species  is  the 
S.  mantU  (Fabr.),  6  or  7  in.  long,  pale  yellow- 
ish gray,  fonnd  in  the  Mediterranean. 

S^INTUfG  (Lat.  gPrdbUmui),  a  deformity  con- 
sisting in  a  want  of  parallelism  between  the 
visual  axes  of  the  eyes.  Except  in  cases  where 
it  is  caused  by  paralysis,  spasmodic  or  hydrop- 
ical  affections,  or  irritation  of  the  brain,  it  is 
not  a  disease,  and  is  not  accompanied  with  pain. 
Ophthalmic  surgeons  notice  three  degrees  of 
squinting :  1,  where  there  is  but  a  slight  con- 
vergence or  divergence  from  the  normal  axis, 
such  as  is  ordinarily  called  a  "cast  of  the  eye;" 
2,  where  the  inclination  is  strongly  marked,  but 
less  than  half  the  cornea  is  thrown  under  the 
eyelid  or  within  the  orbit,  which  is  the  most 
frequent  variety;  8,  where  the  cornea  is  nearly 
or  quite  thrown  under  the  eyelid  or  within 
the  orbit,  common  among  those  who  are  bom 
blind,  but  rare  in  the  case  of  those  who  can 
see.  The  surgeons  also  distinguish  it  accord- 
ing to  the  departure  from  the  normal  axis ;  as 
convergent,  where  the  pupil  is  drawn  towai-d 
the  nose ;  divergent,  where  it  is  drawn  toward 
the  outer  comer  of  the  eye ;  ascendent,  where 
it  is  drawn  upward;  and  descendent,  where 
it  is  drawn  downward.  Of  these,  the  conver- 
gent form  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  and 
next  in  order  the  divergent  and  ascendent. 
The  descendent  is  the  rarest  of  all.  Squinting 
may  also  be  double  or  single  as  one  or  both 
eyes  are  affected ;  it  may  be  congenital,  i.  «., 
existing  from  birth,  or  accidental,  occurring 
from  accident  or  improper  treatment  of  the 
eye ;  the  former  is  rare.  It  may  be  also  con- 
tinuous, or  rarely  intermittent.  When  not  due 
to  one  of  the  causes  mentioned  above,  it  de- 
pends in  a  large  majority  of  cases  on  parallel 
rays  of  light  not  focusing  on  the  retina.  To 
correct  this  the  eye  turns  in,  as  in  so  doing  the 
power  of  accommodation  is  increased,  because 
the  same  nerve  which  supplies  the  internal 
rectus  also  supplies  the  muscle  of  accommoda- 
tion. (See  Eye.) — The  treatment  prior  to  1839 
consisted  in  attempting  by  various  methods  to 
strengthen  the  weaker  muscles,  bandaging  the 
normal  eye,  and  compelling  the  constant  use 
of  the  other ;  or  by  the  use  of  goggles,  specta- 
cles, &o.,  in  which  all  except  the  centre  was 
opaque.  In  1888  Stromeyer  described  the  op- 
eration of  dividing  one  of  the  recti  muscles, 
but  without  having  tried  it  on  the  living  sub- 
ject. In  1889  Dieffanbach,  an  eminent  sur- 
geon of  Berlin,  performed  it  successfully,  and 
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was  followed  by  many  English  and  French 
surgeons.  The  operation  has  now  become  very 
oommoD,  though  the  best  surgeons  admit  that 
there  are  three  classes  of  cases  in  which  it 
should  not  be  performed,  viz. :  those  in  which 
the  position  of  the  eye  is  fixed,  those  which 
resnlt  from  the  paralysis  of  the  antagonist 
mnsole,  and  those  occurring  in  infants  before 
dentition.  The  operation  is  not  difBcnlt  nor 
partioolarly  dangerous,  and  is  generally  suc- 
cessful. There  are  two  methods  of  perform- 
ing it,  the  ordinary  or  that  of  Dieffenbach, 
where  the  conjunctiva  is  divided  and  the  mus- 
de  to  be  severed  is  laid  bare,  and  the  subcon- 
junctival, where  the  conjunctiva  is  divided  to 
a  much  less  extent.  The  latter  is  generally 
preferred. 

SQDIBBEL,  the  popnlar  name  of  the  rodents 
of  the  family  teiurida,  which  is  very  numerous 
in  species,  and  widely  spread  over  the  world, 
except  in  Australia.  They  are  characterized  by 
a  broad  head,  the  frontal  bone  being  dilated 
into  a  post-orbital  process ;  the  muzzle  wide, 
from  the  development  of  the  frontal  and  na- 
sal bones;  eyes  large  and  prominent,  ears 
moderate,  and  whiskers  long;  the  hind  feet 
five-toed,  the  fore  feet  four-toed,  with  a  wart- 
like thumb,  all  the  fingers  and  toes  with  com- 
pressed and  curved  claws;  the  fur  is  gener- 
ally soft,  especially  in  the  northern  species, 
and  the  tail  is  long,  hairy,  expanded  laterally 
in  the  arboreal  genera,  and  shorter  and  bushy 
in  the  terrestrial,  and  in  both  carried  grace- 
fully over  the  back ;  the  upper  lip  is  cleft,  the 
cncnm  large,  clavicles  perfect,  enabling  tiiem 
to  use  the  fore  limbs  to  convey  food  to  the 
month,  and  the  tibia  and  fibula  distinct ;  some 
have  a  membrane  extended  between  the  fore 
and  hind  limbs.  (See  Fltino  Squibbel.)  The 
indsors  are  |,  smooth  in  front,  brown  or 
orange,  the  lower  compressed  and  sharp ;  mo- 
lars J;f,  rooted,  tnberculate,  with  projecting 
transverse  striee  enamelled  continuously,  the 
anterior  upper  one  the  smallest  and  sometimes 
deciduous.  The  food  is  chiefly  vegetable, 
though  some  American  species  are  known  to 
suck  eggs  and  destroy  young  birds.  The  family 
is  very  abundant  in  North  America,  nearly  one 
third  of  all  the  species  being  found  here  ;  the 
prairie  dogs  and  prairie  squirrels  are  peculiar 
to  this  continent,  as  well  as  most  of  the  fly- 
ing squirrels.  (See  Prairie  Doo,  and  Pbairib 
Squisbel.) — The  genus  leiurus  (Linn.)  is  the 
type  of  those  of  the  family  which  live  in  trees ; 
the  species  of  the  United  States  are  hard  to 
determine  from  the  tendency  to  variation  in 
color  (red,  gray,  and  black  being  the  predomi- 
nating tints),  and  the  diminution  in  size  in  the 
southern  states.  Baird  gives  it  as  a  general 
role  that,  when  a  squirrel  has  the  far  of  the 
throat  or  belly  annulated,  it  is  a  variety  of  some 
species  which  normally  has  the  under  parts 
uniformly  white  or  reddish  to  the  roots,  or  the 
latter  plumbeous.  The  bones  of  the  red-bellied 
squirrels  are  generally  red,  and  of  the  white- 
bellied  white.  The  largest  of  the  North  Amer- 


ican species  is  the  fox  squirrel  of  the  southern 
states  (3.  vulpiniu,  6mel.),  about  2}  ft.  long, 
of  which  the  tail  is  IS  in. ;  the  head  is  rather 
slender  and  pointed,  and  the  tail  rather  cylin- 
drical ;  the  upper  molars  are  permanently  four. 
The  color  varies  from  a  gray  above  and  white 
below,  through  various  shades  of  rusty,  to  uni- 
form shining  black ;  the  fur  is  coarse  and  harsh, 
and  the  ears  short ;  the  ears  and  nose  are  white 
in  all  its  varieties.  It  is  found  from  North 
Carolina  through  the  S.  Atlantic  and  gulf 
states  to  Brazos  river  in  Texas.  The  gray  vari- 
ety is  the  S.  eaputratut  (Bosc),  and  the  black 
the  8.  niger  (Linn.)  and  the  black  squirrel  of 
Catesby.  It  prefers  elevated  and  open  pine 
ridges  where  tiiere  are  occasional  oak,  hickory, 
and  other  nut  trees;  the  nest  for  the  winter  and 
breeding  seasons  is  made  in  a  hollow  tree,  and 
in  summer  in  the  forks  between  the  branches. 
The  young  are  born  in  March  and  April,  and 
fed  by  the  parents  for  four  or  five  weeks.  The 
food  consists  of  acorns,  nuts,  fruit  of  the  pine 
cones,  green  com  in  summer,  buds  and  roots 
in  spring,  and  whatever  it  can  get  in  winter,  as 
it  does  not  appear  to  lay  up  any  winter  stores, 
or  to  resort  to  any  hoards  previously  buried. 
When  alarmed,  it  makes  for  a  hollow  tree ;  it 
is  a  swift  runner,  defends  itself  boldly,  and 
is  very  tenacious  of  life ;  it  is  generally  seei 
toward  the  middle  of  the  day ;  it  is  easily  do- 
mesticated, but  is  less  active  in  the  cage  than 
the  smaller  species ;  its  flesh  is  frequently  eat- 
en. The  cat  squirrel  (S.  einereus,  Linn.),  the 
fox  squirrel  of  the  middle  states,  is  25  or  26 
in.  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  about  14  in. ;  the 
head  is  very  broad,  the  muzzle  short  and  cat- 
like, the  body  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  tail 
large  and  flattened ;  the  color  varies  from  light 
gray  tinged  with  rusty  above  and  white  below, 
to  grizzly  above  and  black  below  ;  it  is  never 
pure  black ;  the  ears  are  low  and  broad,  and 
never  white ;  the  hair  is  less  coarse  and  stiff 
than  in  the  preceding  species.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  middle  states,  rarely  in  southern 
New  England ;  it  is  rather  a  slow  climber,  and 
of  inactive  habits ;  it  becomes  very  fat  in  au- 
tumn, when  its  flesh  is  excellent  The  species 
called  fox  squirrel  in  the  western  and  south- 
western states  (S.  Lodorieianut,  Harlan)  has  a 
very  full  and  broad  tail ;  it  is  rusty  gray  above 
and  ferruginous  below.  The  common  gray 
squirrel  {S.  Carolinenru,  Gmel.,  and  S.  migror 
torittt,  And.  and  Bach.)  is  about  22  in.  long, 
of  which  the  tail  is  12  in. ;  the  upper  molars 
are  permanently  five.  The  general  color  is 
gray  above  and  white  below,  with  a  yellowish 
brown  wash  on  the  back  and  sides ;  the  region 
behind  the  ears  has  usually  a  white  woolly 
tuft ;  there  is  a  black  varied,  the  S.  niger  of 
Godman.  The  ears  are  very  high,  narrow, 
and  acute,  the  tail  flattened,  feet  large,  claws 
strong,  thumb  a  rudimentary  callosity;  the 
palms  naked,  and  soles  mostly  so  in  summer; 
whiskers  longer  than  the  bead.  It  is  found 
extensively  over  the  United  States,  being  much 
the  smallest  at  the  south.    The  young  are  four 
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to  six,  bom  in  May  or  Jane.  They  are  easily 
dome3ticated  and  gentle  in  confinement,  and 
are  often  kept  as  pets  in  wheel  cages ;  they  do 
not  lay  up  any  great  amoant  of  winter  stores, 
being  partially  torpid  at  this  season  and  re- 
quiring but  little  food ;  they  are  very  fond  of 
nuts,  and  of  green  corn  and  young  wheat,  on 
which  last  account  wars  of  extermination  are 
often  waged  against  them,  whole  villages  turn- 
ing out  to  hunt  them.  At  irregular  periods 
they  sometimes  collect  in  large  troops  in  the 
northwest,  migrating  eastward,  crossing  rivers 
and  mountains,  and  committing  great  destruc- 
tion in  the  fields  in  their  coarse.  Many  of  this 
species  have  been  domesticated  in  the  public 
parks  of  northern  cities,  where  they  drive 


CoDunoD  Orqr  Squirrel  (Sdnms  CaroUnensla). 

away  the  birds  by  destroying  their  eggs  and 
young.  The  California  gray  squirrel  (S.  fouor, 
Peale)  is  as  large  as  the  fox  squirrel,  but  more 
slender;  it  is  grizzled  bluish  gray  and  blaok 
above  and  white  below ;  tail  black,  white  on 
the  exterior,  and  finely  grizzled  below;  back 
of  ears  chestnut.  It  represents  on  the  west 
coast  the  gray  squirrel  of  the  east.  It  runs 
very  swiftly  on  the  ground,  not  readily  taking 
to  trees  when  pursued ;  like  the  other  squir- 
rels, it  has  a  kind  of  bark ;  the  food  consists 
principally  of  nuts,  which  it  sticks  in  holes  of 
pine  trees  bored  by  woodpeckers,  resembling 
pegs  placed  in  the  wood.  The  red  or  Hadson 
bay  squirrel  (S.  Hudtoniui,  Pall.)  has  been  de- 
scribed under  Chiokarek. — The  common  Eu- 
ropean squirrel  (5.  vulgaris,  Linn.)  is  about  14 
in.  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  about  one  half ; 
the  color  is  reddish,  chestnnt  brown  on  the 
back,  white  below,  becoming  gray  in  winter  in 
the  north,  and  yielding  then  the  much  prized 
fur  called  minever ;  the  ears  are  tufted,  and 
the  hair  on  the  tail  is  directed  to  the  two  sides. 
It  is  found  throughout  Europe  and  N.  Asia; 
it  feeds  in  summer  on  bads  and  shoots,  espe- 
cially the  young  cones  of  the  pine,  and  in  win- 
ter on  a  supply  of  nats  which  it  gathers  in 
autumn  and  hides  in  some  hollow  tree.    It  is 


an  excellent  climber,  and  makes  a  nest  of  moss, 
leaves,  and  fibres  very  neatly  interwoven,  in  a 
hole  or  fork  of  a  tree,  and  well  concealed;  a 


Common  Earopean  Squirrel  (Sdnrui  rulgurls). 

pair  live  together,  frequenting  the  same  tree 
for  many  years ;  the  young  are  bom  in  June, 
and  remain  with  their  parents  till  the  follow- 
ing spring ;  they  are  torpid  in  the  very  coldest 
days.  The  largest  of  the  squirrels  is  the  Mala- 
bar squirrel  {8.  maximut,  Schreb.),  88  in.  long, 
as  large  as  a  cat ;  it  is  black  above,  the  sides 
and  top  of  head  chestnut,  and  lower  parts 
pale  yellow ;  it  lives  in  palm  trees,  feeding  on 
the  cocoannt. — The  ground  squirrels  {tamioM, 
Illig.)  have  been  described  under  Chipmunk. 

MIDIKREL,  Vtjiag,    See  FLYmo  Squibbel. 

SQUUUtEL  GOUf.    See  Dioentba. 

8TA1L,  MargMrtte  JeasM  Gardler  de  Lanay  de, 
baroness,  a  French  writer,  bom  in  Paris  about 
1690,  died  at  Gennevilliers,  near  Paris,  June 
16,  1750.  She  was  a  daughter  of  a  poor 
painter  named  Cordier,  was  educated  in  an 
abbey  at  fivrenx  till  1710,  was  afterward  an 
inmate  of  the  priory  of  St.  Loais  at  Ronen, 
and  finally  became  a  maid  to  the  dnchess  du 
Maine.  With  her  she  was  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Prince  Cellamare,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  Paris,  against  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  for  giving  the  regency  to  the  king 
of  Spain.  After  being  confined  in  the  Bastile 
from  December,  1718,  to  1720,  she  resumed 
her  former  post  in  the  duchess's  petty  court 
at  Sceaux,  and  retained  it  even  after  her  mar- 
riage in  1735  with  the  aged  baron  de  Staal. 
Her  memoirs  (8  vols.,  1756)  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  with  her  correspondence 
are  included  in  her  complete  works  (2  vols., 
1821).  An  extract  from  the  memoirs,  enti- 
tled Deux  anniet  d  la  Bastile,  appeared  in 
1858. — See  Sainte-Beuve's  Derniers  portraits 
litteraires  (1852). 

STTADE,  a  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  a  district 
in  the  province  of  Hanover,  on  the  Schwinge, 
4  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Elbe,  and 
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20  m.  W.  of  Hamburg;  pop.  in  1871,  8,693. 
It  is  of  great  antiqaitj,  and  was  niled  by  local 
counts  until  tbe  close  of  tlie  12th  century,  when 
the  last  count  became  archbishop  of  Bremen. 
The  Elbe  dues  raised  at  Stade  caused  the  Han- 
sa  in  1267  to  enter  upon  hostile  proceedings. 
The  dues  wore  restored  in  1688  under  Swe- 
dish domination,  and  increased  by  George  I., 
as  elector  of  Hanover,  after  the  annexation  of 
the  town  in  1719,  together  with  the  duchy  of 
Bremen,  to  bis  dominions ;  and  they  were  not 
finally  abolished  till  1861,  when  Hanover  re- 
ceived a  compensation  for  them  of  8,100,000 
thalers.  Great  Britain  and  Hamburg  respec- 
tively contributing  one  third,  and  other  mari- 
time nations  the  remainder.  The  fortress  was 
captured  by  the  Prussians,  June  18,  1866. 

8TADIIJ1I  (Gr.  <rridiov),  originally  a  Grecian 
course  for  foot  races  at  the  places  whei'e  games 
were  celebrated,  and  sometimes  in  the  gym- 
nasia of  cities  where  there  were  no  games. 
The  most  celebrated  stadia  were  those  at  Olym- 
pia,  Delphi,  Thebes,  Epidaurns,  and  the  Pan- 
athenaic  at  Athens.  The  stadium  was  an  ob- 
long area  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  straight 
line,  and  at  the  other  by  a  semicircle,  with 
ranges  of  seats  rising  above  one  another  in 
steps  around  the  circumference.  The  length 
of  the  stadium  at  Olympia  was  600  Grecian 
ft,  equal  to  606  ft.  9  in.  English;  and  from 
continual  reference  to  it  as  a  comparison,  this 
length  became  used  throughout  Greece  as  the 
standard  of  measurement  for  itinerary  dis- 
tances, and  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  chiefly  for  nautical  and  astronomical 
measurement.  The  stadium  at  Ephesus  was 
686  ft.  long  and  200  ft.  wide,  and  it  was  used 
not  only  as  the  arena  for  foot  races,  wrestling, 
and  pugilistic  combats,  but  also  for  combats 
with  wild  beasts. 

SUDTHOLDEB  (Dutch,  stadhotider,  city  hold- 
er or  governor),  the  title  given  by  certain  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  to 
William  of  Orange,  who  thereupon  became  the 
chief  magistrate  or  president  of  those  prov- 
inces and  commander-in-chief  of  their  forces. 
In  1587  Maurice,  his  son,  was  appointed  stadt- 
holder  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  dignity 
continued  in  the  house  of  Orange,  with  occa- 
monal  intermissions  during  which  tbe  states 
general  governed  without  a  stadtholder,  till 
1747,  when  William  IV.,  of  a  collateral  branch 
of  the  Orange  family,  was  declared  heredi- 
tary stadtholder.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Orange  family  in  1814,  the  title  was  exchanged 
for  that  of  king. 

8rAEl/40Un'KlN,  Aue  Lndse  dtnulne  BTeeker 
It,  baroness,  a  French  authoress,  born  in  Paris, 
April  22,  1766,  died  there,  July  14,  1817. 
She  was  the  only  child  of  the  finance  min- 
ister Necker  (originally  of  Geneva),  whom  she 
idolized,  and  whose  fondness  mitigated  the 
excessive  austerity  which  her  mother  brought 
to  bear  upon  her  education.  She  early  dis- 
played her  literary  genius  and  brilliant  con- 
versational power,  which  was  much  stimulated 


by  Ler  precocious  discussions  with  the  many 
learned  friends  of  the  family.  She  became  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  celebrated  Matthien 
de  Montmorency;  but  her  mother  arranged 
for  her  a  conventional  marriage  with  the  ■ 
Swedish  ambassador,  Baron  de  Sta&l-Holstein, 
which  at  the  age  of  20  made  her  the  centre 
and,  owing  to  her  commanding  presence  and 
intellect,  the  oracle  of  a  distinguished  soci- 
ety. She  hailed  with  delight  the  revolution  of 
1789,  but  deplored  its  excesses ;  and  after  de- 
vising a  plan  for  the  safety  of  tbe  royal  family, 
which  was  not  acted  upon,  she  saved  Mont- 
morency and  other  friends  from  the  guillotine, 
though  barely  escaping  herself.  After  joining 
her  parents  at  Coppet,  she  went  to  London, 
where  she  at  once  (1798)  published  an  appeal 
in  behalf  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Here  she  met 
Talleyrand,  whom  she  afterward  helped  to 
return  to  France  and  to  enter  the  ministry  of 
foreign  aSairs.  Under  the  directory  she  was 
conspicuous  in  Paris  as  a  leader  of  the  consti- 
tutional party  in  conjunction  with  Benjamin 
Constant,  and  her  influence  was  so  great  that 
Joseph  Bonaparte  offered  to  obtain  for  her 
2,000,000  francs  dne  to  her  father  from  the 
treasury,  in  the  hope  of  overcoming  her  preju- 
dices against  Ms  brother  Kapoleon;  but  she 
resisted,  though  she  subsequently  accepted  the 
money  from  Louis  XVIII.  She  was  not  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  Paris,  and  took  refuge 
with  Mme.  R6camier.  When  she  returned  to 
the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital,  a 
work  published  by  her  father  (1802)  served  as 
a  pretext  for  her  banishment  40  leagues  from 
Paris,  and  she  went  to  Germany.  At  Weimar 
she  became  acquainted  with  Goethe,  Schiller, 
the  brothers  Schlegel,  and  others,  and  at  Ber- 
lin with  the  royal  family  of  Prussia.  In  the 
spring  of  1804  she  hastened  home  to  attend 
her  father  in  his  last  illness,  but  when  she 
reached  Coppet  he  was  dead.  Broken-hearted 
and  out  of  health,  she  sought  relief  in  her 
memorable  journey  to  Italy.  In  the  summer 
of  1805  she  returned  to  Switzerland  in  com- 
pany with  August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel,  her 
mentor  in  regard  to  Germany,  and  the  instruc- 
tor of  her  children.  She  now  alternately  resi- 
ded at  Geneva  and  Coppet,  her  cb&tean  in  the 
latter  place  (now  belonging  to  Baron  Roth- 
schild) being  a  resort  of  her  friends,  and  espe- 
cially for  some  time  of  Mme.  R^camier.  For 
a  time  she  was  tolerated  in  France,  but  having 
in  1807  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Paris  to 
confer  with  her  pubKshers  about  Corinne  and 
secretly  visited  the  capital,  she  was  ordered 
back  to  Coppet  In  1810  she  made  an  equally 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  bring  out  her  book  on 
Germany,  taking  np  her  residence  in  the  coun- 
try house  of  her  friend  Montmorency.  She 
was  ruthlessly  expelled,  and  although  thou- 
sands of  copies  had  been  issued  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  tbe  censorship,  the  work  was  confis- 
cated, no  motive  being  assigned  excepting  that 
"it  was  not  French,"  probably  referring  to 
its  excessive  appreciation  of  German  thought 
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On  the  birth  of  the  emperor's  son  (1811)  it 
was  intimated  to  her  that  she  might  soften 
him  hj  commemorating  the  occasion ;  she  re- 
plied that  she  wished  the  child  to  receive  the 
care  of  a  competent  nnrse ;  and  this  and  other 
remarks  of  hers  becoming  known  to  Napo- 
leon, he  actually  converted  her  residence  at 
Ooppet  into  a  prison.  Schlegel  was  not  per- 
mitted to  remain;  Mme.  R^amier,  Montmo- 
rency, and  the  dnke  de  Broglie  were  not  tol- 
erated in  Paris  for  having  visited  her;  and 
she  was  forbidden  to  go  beyond  two  miles 
from  her  house.  Her  position  became  intol- 
erable, and  as  the  seaports  were  closed  to  her, 
she  conld  only  escape,  in  the  spring  of  1812, 
by  pretending  to  take  a  little  walk  from  which 
she  never  returned.  She  went  across  the  Swiss 
and  Tyrolese  mountains,  and  finally  reached 
Vienna.  As  Napoleon's  emissaries  beset  her 
even  here,  she  made  a  tedious  journey  through 
Galicia  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  to  Moscow, 
and  thence  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  impe- 
rial family  received  her  with  open  arras ;  but 
she  vindicated  her  patriotism  at  a  banquet, 
when  on  a  toast  being  proposed  for  the  vic- 
tory of  Russia  over  France,  she  exclaimed : 
"  Not  over  France,  only  over  her  oppressor." 
During  her  visit  at  Stockholm  her  youngest 
son  Albert  fell  in  a  duel  (1813),  shortly  before 
her  departure  for  London,  where  she  attended 
to  the  publication  of  her  work  on  Germany. 
She  returned  to  Paris  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
in  1814,  but  left  it  on  his  return  from  Elba. 
In  1816  she  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
restore  her  health  by  another  journey  to  Italy. 
Schlegel  was  with  her  to  the  last,  and  Chateau- 
briand first  met  Mme.  R^camier  at  the  death- 
bed of  Mme.  de  StaSl.  Her  remains  were  re- 
moved to  the  family  vault  at  Ooppet. — Of  her 
three  children  by  her  first  husband  (from  whom 
she  was  separated  for  several  years,  though 
she  rejoined  him  in  his  last  illness,  and  who 
died  on  May  9,  1802),  Aiiguste  (author  of  Let- 
tre»  ttir  VAngleterre,  1826,  and  other  writings) 
survived  her  till  Nov.  11,  1827,  and  Albertine, 
wife  of  the  duke  Achille  de  Broglie,  till  Septem- 
ber, 1888.  She  had  one  child  by  her  second 
husband,  Albert  Jean  de  Rocca,  a  French  ofii- 
cer  and  military  writer,  who  died  in  January, 
1818,  in  his  81st  year.  It  seems  that  on  meet- 
ing him  at  Geneva,  whither  he  had  retired  after 
being  severely  wounded  in  the  peninsular  war, 
she  became  interested  in  him,  and  in  1811  she 
married  him  secretly,  in  order,  as  she  said  in 
her  will,  which  first  disclosed  the  fact,  to  re- 
tain the  name  identified  with  her  fame. — Mme. 
de  Stael's  versatility  was  remarkable.  She  ex- 
celled in  every  branch  of  prose  composition, 
as  a  linguist,  in  a  measare  as  a  vocalist  and 
dramatist,  and  in  private  theatricals ;  and  she 
was  especially  celebrated  for  bold  and  sug- 
gestive generalizations,  a  masculine  grasp  of 
thought,  an  irrepressible  flow  of  ideas  and 
language,  and  for  a  love  of  humanity  and  con- 
stitutional liberty  after  the  model  of  England. 
Her  best  known  works  are :  Delphine,  a  novel 


in  which  she  idealizes  herself  (4  vols.,  Gene- 
va, 1802) ;  Corinne,  ou  Vltalie  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1807)  r  and  Da  VAllemagTie  (8  vols.,  London, 
1818),  which  first  fully  revealed  to  the  French 
the  achievements  of  modern  German  litera- 
ture. These  works  have  passed  through  many 
editions  and  translations,  as  well  as  most  of 
her  other  writings,  which  include  Lettret  *ur 
let  ierits  et  le  earaetire  de  J.  J.  Rouueau 
(1788) ;  Reflexions  mr  la  paix  (1794) ;  De  Pin- 
fluenee  de»  poMions  lur  le  bonheur  des  indi- 
vidut  et  del  nations  (1796);  De  la  Utterature 
eomiderie  dans  tee  rapports  avee  les  iTistitutiimt 
soeiales  (1800) ;  Considerations  sur  les  prinei- 
paiix  ivinements  de  la  revolution  /ranpaise  (8 
vols.,  1818 ;  new  ed.,  2  vols.,  1861) ;  and  Dtx 
annies  d'exil  (1821 ;  new  ed.,  1861).  Her  com- 
plete works  were  edited  by  her  son  Auguste 
(17  vols.,  1820-'21),  with  a  notice  by  Mme. 
Neoker  de  Saussnre ;  and  her  daughter  threw 
additional  light  upon  her  mother's  life  in  her 
notes  accompanying  an  edition  of  her  broth- 
er's (Euvres  diveries  (5  vols.,  1828-'9).  Mme. 
de  StaSl's  correspondence  with  the  grand  duch- 
ess Louisa  of  Saxe- Weimar  from  1800  to  1817 
appeared  in  London  in  1862,  and  other  letters 
of  hers  were  published  by  Saint-Ren6  Taillan- 
dier  (1863).— See  Sainte-Beuve's  Portraits  de 
femmes  (1844),  Baudrillart's  6loge  de  Mme.  de 
Stail  (1850),  and  "  Life  and  Times  of  Mme.  de 
Staei,"  by  Norris  (London,  1858). 

SrrAEHFFU,  or  SttapU,  Jakcb,  a  Swiss  states- 
man, bom  at  SchOpfen,  canton  of  Bern,  in 
1820.  He  is  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  acted  as 
a  servant  in  France  in  order  to  acquire  the  lan- 
guage. Subsequently  he  studied  law  in  Bern, 
and  became  an  advocate  and  an  ultra-radical 
journalist.  In  1846  he  and  Ochsenbein  were 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  revision  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  the  same  year  he  presided 
over  the  financial  department  in  the  council  of 
state.  In  1847,  as  representative  of  the  can- 
ton of  Bern  in  the  diet,  he  was  prominent  in 
pushing  on  the  war  with  the  seven  Catholic 
-cantons  which  had  formed  the  Sonderbund, 
and  in  insisting  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesnits.  In  1848  he  failed  of  election  to  the 
national  council,  on  account  of  his  objections 
to  the  new  constitution.  In  1849,  1851,  1869, 
and  1862  he  was  president  of  the  republic 
and  in  the  intervals  he  was  vice  president  and 
minister  of  war;  and  he  resumed  the  latter 
oflUce  in  1868.  In  1865  he  retired,  and  in  1872 
he  was  one  of  the  arbitrators  at  Geneva  under 
the  treaty  of  Washington. 

STiFFA,  a  small  uninhabited  island  of  Scot- 
land, one  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  Argyleshire, 
about  8  m.  W.  of  Mull.  It  is  irregularly  ellij)- 
tioal,  about  1^  m.  in  circumference.  Its  sur- 
face is  an  uneven  plateau,  elevated  from  60  to 
144  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  covered  with  a 
rich  soil  and  luxuriant  grass,  and  is  pastured 
by  black  cattle.  The  upper  rock  is  composed 
of  a  shapeless  basaltic  mass,  with  occasional 
small  columns,  resting  upon  a  columnar  basalt^ 
hard,  grayish  black,  compact,  and  of  perfectly 
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regnlar  forms,  which  has  for  its  fonndation  a 
conglomerate  trap  or  tufa.  This  columnar  ba- 
salt, strongly  resembling  architectural  designs, 
is  indented  with  numerous  caves,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  known  as  Fingal's 
cave.  (See  Fingal's  Gavb.)  The  other  prin- 
cipal caves  are  the  Boat  cave,  the  Cormorant 
cave,  so  called  from  the  number  of  these  birds 
which  visit  it,  and  the  Clam  Shell  cave,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  form  in 
which  the  basaltic  columns  are  inclined,  giv- 
ing it  the  appearance  of  a  shell  of  the  genus 
peeten;  it  is  80  ft.  high,  16  to  18  ft.  broad, 
and  130  ft.  long.  Buachaille  or  the  Herds- 
man is  a  conical  pile  uf  columns  rising  30  ft. 
above  the  water,  and  resting  on  a  bed  of  hori- 
zontal columns  over  which  the  high  tide  rises. 
Between  the  Herdsman  and  Fingal's  cave 
stretches  the  Great  Causeway,  formed  by  the 
ends  of  hexagonal  upright  columns. 

SriFFOKD.  I.  An  E.  county  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  the  Potomac,  bounded  8.  W.  by 
the  Rappahannock,  and  drained  by  Aquia  and 
other  creeks ;  area,  836  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,420,  of  whom  1,485  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  and  the  soil  along  the  Potomac  is 
moderately  fertile.  Gold  has  been  discovered, 
and  excellent  granite  and  freestone  are  found. 
The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac 
railroad  intersects  the  county.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  Were  80,768  bushels  of  wheat, 
99,057  of  Indian  com,  89,686  of  oats,  1,070 
Ibe.  of  tobacco,  and  3,174  of  wool.  There 
•  were  942  horses,  1,408  milch  cows,  1,898  oth- 
er cattle,  1,428  sheep,  and  8,393  swine.  Capi- 
tal, Stafford  Court  House.  IL  A  W.  central 
county  of  Kansas,  intersected  in  the  N.  "W.  by 
the  Arkansas  river;  area,  900  sq.  m.  It  is 
not  included  in  the  census  of  1870.  The  sur- 
face consists  chiefly  of  undulating  prairies. 

SrUTOBD,  the  county  town  of  Staffordshire, 
England,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sow,  126  m. 
N.  W.  of  London;  pop.  in  1871,  14,437.  The 
town  is  situated  on  low  ground,  and  is  mainly 
well  built  of  stone  or  brick.  A  Norman  castle, 
several  times  demolished  and  rebuilt,  once  oc- 
cupied a  commanding  position  not  far  distant. 
Since  1810  a  massive  castellated  structure  has 
occupied  its  place.  Among  the  prominent 
public  buildings  are  the  county  hall,  a  jail,  in- 
firmary, lunatic  asylum,  library,  and  mechanics' 
institute.  A  free  grammar  school  was  estab- 
lished in  1656.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  the 
most  costly  and  conspicuous.  The  Trent  Val- 
ley railway  and  a  canal  are  near.  There  are 
extensive  manufactures  of  leather,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  cutlery.  Public  markets  are  held 
for  the  sale  of  cattle,  horses,  wool,  and  cheese. 

OTIFFORD,  Heary,  duke  of  Buckingham.  See 
BroKiNOHAM,  Eaklb  and  Dukes  of. 

SUFfOBD,  WnUam  Heward,  viscount,  an  Eng- 
lish statesman,  born  Nov.  80,  1612,  executed 
on  Tower  hill,  Dec.  29,  1680.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  and  in 
right  of  his  wife,  as  successor  of  her  brother, 
was  created  Baron  Stafford,  and  in  November, 


1640,  Viscount  Stafford.  He  was  brought  up 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  adhered  du- 
ring the  civil  war  to  the  royal  cause ;  but  after 
the  restoration  he  was  frequently  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  court.  He  was  singled  out  by  Ti- 
tus Gates,  the  contriver  of  the  "  popish  plot," 
as  one  of  bis  chief  victims.  Gates  deposed 
before  the  house  of  commons  that  upon  the 
subversion  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Jesuits  Lord 
Stafford  was  to  be  paymaster  of  the  army; 
and  the  accused  nobleman  was  committed  to 
the  tower,  Oct.  80, 1678,  with  several  other 
Catholic  peers.  After  two  years  his  trial  for 
alleged  high  treason  began,  Nov.  80,  1680, 
lasting  a  week.  He  defended  himself  with 
ability,  shaking  confidence  in  Gates's  evidence; 
but  Dugdale  and  Tuberville  swore  so  positive- 
ly that  Stafford  had  incited  them  to  assassi- 
nate the  king,  that  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  pro- 
nounced by  a  vote  of  65  to  81.  He  was  exe- 
cuted three  weeks  afterward ;  but  the  popular 
feeling  so  changed  after  his  trial  that  when  he 
protested  his  innocence  on  the  scaffold  the 
spectators  cried :  "  We  believe  you,  my  lord. 
God  bless  yon,  my  lord."  His  eldest  son  was 
created  earl  of  Stafford. 

STAiTOROfimHE,  an  inland  and  nearly  cen- 
tral county  of  England,  bordering  on  the  conn- 
ties  of  Chester,  Derby,  Leicester,  Warwick, 
Worcester,  and  Salop;  area,  1,188  sq.m. ;  pop. 
in  1871,  858,826.  ITie  river  Trent  traverses  it 
in  a  S.  E.  direction,  and  has  several  consider- 
able tributaries.  Much  of  the  surface  consists 
of  moorlands,  elevated  in  some  places  1,000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Staffordshire  is  an  important 
manufacturing  county,  and  coal,  iron,  copper, 
and  lead  mines  are  worked  extensively.  The 
leading  manufactures  are  iron,  hardware,  and 
earthenware,  of  which  last  it  is  the  chief  seat  in 
England,  and  which  gives  name  to  a  division  of 
the  county  called  the  Potteries.  The  pottery 
works  established  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  are 
in  this  county.  The  ale  breweries  of  Burton- 
upon-Trent  are  very  extensive  and  celebrated, 
and  there  are  cotton  mills,  glass  works,  and 
tanneries.  The  county  has  a  network  of  roads, 
canals,  and  railways.  The  principal  towns  are 
Stafford,  the  capital,  Lichfield,  Burton-upon- 
Trent,  Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  Tamworth, 
Walsall,  Uttoxeter,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Hanley, 
Burslem,  and  Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

CTiG,  the  common  name  of  the  red  deer  of 
Europe  {eervut  elaphut,  Linn.)  and  its  conge- 
ners. It  is  about  4  ft.  high  at  the  shoulders, 
and  of  a  general  reddish  brown  color,  tinged 
with  grayish  in  the  winter;  on  the  rump  is 
a  pale  spot  extending  a  little  above  the  tail ; 
there  is  a  blackish  dorsal  line,  and  on  each  side 
often  a  row  of  pale  fulvous  spots;  the  hair 
is  brittle,  and  in  old  animals  forms  a  kind  of 
mane  on  the  neck ;  the  tail  is  moderate,  the  tear 
bag  well  developed,  suborbital  pit  large,  and 
the  hoofs  narrow,  triangular,  and  compressed. 
The  antlers  ore  large  and  rounded,  with  an  an- 
terior basal  and  a  median  anterior  snog,  and 
the  apex  divided  into  two  or  more  branches 
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according  to  age;  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
males,  shed  in  the  spring,  and  reprodaced, 
sometimes  to  a  weight  of  24  lbs.,  by  Angost. 
(For  family  characters  see  Deer.)    It  is  strong, 


Stag  (Cerrua  elaphus). 

swift,  and  vigilant,  with  a  very  aonte  sense  of 
smell ;  it  was  formerly  found  in  herds  in  the 
forests  of  the  monntainous  regions  of  tem- 
perate Enrope,  bat  is  now  rare  except  in  the 
least  inhabited  parts,  like  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  where  stag  hnnting  is  still  a  favorite 
sport  with  the  privileged  few.  This  in  old  times 
constituted  the  noble  art  of  venerie,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  more  plebeian  chase  of  the 
fallow  deer  and  other  species  which  resort  to 
the  plains  more  than  the  woods.  Gestation 
continues  eight  months ;  the  young  or  calf  is 
dropped  in  May,  and  is  yellowish  with  white 
spots ;  the  male  is  called  a  stag  or  hart,  and 
the  female  a  hind.  The  venison  is  coarser  than 
that  of  the  fallow  deer.  It  has  been  found  fos- 
sil, with  bones  of  the  elephant  and  other  un- 
gulates, in  the  Kirkdale  cavern,  the  peat  bogs 
of  Ireland,  and  similar  recent  formations.  It 
is  represented  in  North  America  by  the  larger 
wapiti.  (See  Wapiti.)  Other  stags  are  fonnd 
in  India,  Jf .  Africa,  and  Japan. 

STTAG  BEEILE,  the  common  name  of  the  fam- 
ily lucanida,  of  the  lamellicorn  pentamerous 
coleoptera,  of  which  the  type  is  the  genus  lu- 
eanui  (Linn.).  Many  of  the  species  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  have  received  their  name 
from  the  large  and  powerful  mandibles  with 
which  the  males  are  furnished.  The  stag 
beetle  of  Enrope  (£.  eenxu,  Linn.)  is  2  in.  long, 
exclusive  of  the  mandibles,  and  is  the  largest 
and  most  formidable  of  the  British  beetles ; 
the  color  is  black,  with  brown  elytra ;  the  head 
is  wider  than  the  body ;  the  mandibles  corne- 
ous, arched,  with  three  large  and  several  small- 


er teeth,  and  used  as  instruments  of  offence ; 
antennee  bent,  pectinated,  and  10-jointed,  tibiae 
dentated  along  outer  edge,  and  the  tarsi  end- 
ing in  two  hooks.  They  live  in  the  trunks  of 
trees  by  day,  flying  abroad  at  night,  often  into 
houses ;  the  females  are  smaller,  with  narrow- 
er head  and  mnch  shorter  mandibles.  They 
are  also  called  horn  beetles  and  flying  bulls. 
According  to  De  Geer,  they  feed  principally 
on  the  sweet  juice  spread  over  the  leaves  of 
the  oak  and  exuding  on  the  bark,  which  they 
obtain  by  means  of  the  brushes  of  the  under 
jaws;  they  are  sud  to  seize  caterpillars  and 
soft-bodied  insects,  and  to  suck  their  juices; 
they  are  very  strong,  and  can  pinch  the  finger 
pretty  hard,  but  do  not  use  their  mandibles  in 
this  way  unless  provoked,  and  their  punctures 
are  not  poisonous ;  they  live  only  a  short  time 
in  the  perfect  state,  perishing  soon  after  laying 
their  eggs  in  tlie  crevices  of  bark  near  the 
roots  of  trees.  The  larves  are  large  and  fleshy 
grubs  with  very  thick  body,  arched,  with  18 
rings,  and  having  a  brown  scaly  head  armed 
wim  two  strong  jaws  with  which  they  gnaw 
wood,  reducing  it  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  often 
doing  much  damage  by  boring  into  the  trunks 
and  roots  of  oaks  and  beeches ;  there  are  six 
scaly  feet,  attached  to  the  first  three  rings; 
they  are  said  to  be  six  years  in  coming  to  their 
growth,  and  by  some  are  regarded  as  the  eot- 
mi  of  the  Romans,  a  worm-like  grub,  according 
to  Pliny,  obtained  from  the  oak  and  considered 


Entopean  Stig  Beetle  (Lneaniu  ocmu). 

delicions  food.  The  largest  of  the  New  Eng- 
land species  is  the  L.  eapreolui  (Linn.),  usu- 
ally called  horn  bug ;  it  is  about  1^  in.  long, 
without  the  mandibles,  the  latter  being  sickle- 
shaped  and  toothed ;  the  body  mahogany 
brown,  smooth  and  polished.  They  appear  in 
July  and  August  The  larvaa  are  8  in.  long 
when  full  grown,  straw-colored,  with  yellow 
head,  brown  jaws,  and  nine  stigmata;  they 
live  in  the  trunks  and  roots  of  apple  trees, 
willows,  and  oaks,  and  are  sometimes  in  jarious. 

SrrAG  HOCin).    See  HoumD. 

8TAGDU,  previously  StaglnB,  an  ancient  town 
of  Macedonia,  in  Chalcidice,  on  the  Strymonic 
gulf.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  An- 
dres in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  B.  C, 
and  was  originally  named  Orthagoria.  It  was 
destroyed  and  rebuilt  by  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander.  It  is  chiefly  known  as  the  birth- 
place of  Aristotle. 
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nUHL,  KrteMA  JiHh,  a  Qerman  jurist,  born 
in  Mnnich,  Jan.  16,  1802,  died  at  Brackenan, 
near  Eissingen,  Aug.  10,  1861.  He  was  ot  a 
Jewish  family  named  Scnlesinger,  but  adopted 
the  name  Stahl  in  1819  on  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian. He  was  professor  of  law  at  Erlangen 
and  Wtlrzbarg,  and  from  1840  at  fierlin.  In 
1848  he  fonnded  with  Bethmann-Hollweg  the 
Q«rman  church  diet,  of  which  he  was  vice 

E resident  till  1869,  and  was  a  leader  of  the 
igh  Lutheran  party.  As  a  member  of  the 
Prussian  chamber  of  deputies  (1849),  of  the 
Erfurt  parliament  (I860),  and  from  1864  of 
the  npper  house  of  the  Prassian  legislature, 
he  advocated  feudal  principles.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  PhUoiophie  det  ReehU  (2  vols., 
Heidelberg,  1880-'87),  in  which  he  develops  his 
famous  theory  of  a  "Christian  state,"  which 
is  to  aid  the  church  by  the  secular  arm  in  ex- 
tending Christianity.  In  Die  Eirehenverfat- 
tung,  &c.  (Erlangen,  1840),  he  declared  him- 
self in  favor  of  an  episcopal  form  of  church 
government.  In  1865  he  had  a  controversy 
with  Chevalier  Bunsen,  which  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  in  literary  circles.  His  last 
great  work  was  Die  lutheriiehe  Kirehe  und 
die  Union  (Berlin,  1869). 

STiHL,  Gewg  &Mt,  a  German  chemist,  born 
in  Anspaoh,  Oct.  21, 1660,  died  in  Berlin,  May 
14,  1784.  He  took  his  degree  at  Jena  in  1684, 
and  after  giving  private  lectures  there,  he  was 
physician  to  the  duke  of  Weimar  from  1687 
to  1694,  and  subsequently  professor  at  Halle 
tiU  1716,  when  he  settled  in  Berlin  with  the 
title  of  royal  physician.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  ruse  chemistry  to  an  equality  with  the 
other  natural  sciences.  In  his  Theoria  Medi- 
ea  Vera  (Halle,  1707 ;  new  ed.  by  Chonlant,  8 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1881-8 ;  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Ideler,  8  vols.,  Berlin,  1882-'8)  he 
supposed  the  existence  of  an  anima  or  im- 
material principle  resident  in  the  body,  crea- 
ting its  organization,  and  governing  all  its  pro- 
cesses with  reference  to  the  final  purpose  of 
preBerving  life.  Every  corporeal  movement, 
he  said,  is  the  prodnct  of  a  spiritual  order. 
He  elaborated  also  the  phlogistic  theory  which 
prevailed  till  the  time  of  Lavoisier,  and  gave 
it  its  name,  although  its  principles  had  been 
previously  broached  by  Becher  (see  Hbat,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  667),  in  development  and  defence  of 
which  he  published  Zymoteehnia  'Fundamen- 
tali*  (1697),  and  Fxperimenta  et  Ohtervationet 
Ch*miea  (1731).  His  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  with  commentary  by  T. 
Blondin  ((Euvret  midico-pMlotophiquet  et  pra- 
tique*, Paris,  1858  et  teq.). — See  Le  vitalitme  et 
Vanimalitme  de  Stahl,  by  A.  Lemoine  (1864), 
and  Chemibtkt,  vol.  iv.,  p.  860. 

RTiHR,  AMf  WlDUtai  ThesdM-,  a  German  au- 
thor, bom  in  Prenzlau,  Prussia,  Oct.  22,  1805. 
He  completed  his  studies  at  Halle,  and  in 
1826  became  a  teacher  there,  and  subsequent- 
ly taught  in  the  gymnasium  in  Oldenburg  till 
1862,  when  he  settled  in  Berlin.  In  1855  he 
married  the  authoress  Fanny  Lewald.  His 
700  vou  XV.— 20 


works  include  Arittotelia  (2  vols.,  1880-'82); 
Bin  Jahr  in  Italien  (3  vols.,  1847-'50) ;  Die 
preuititehe  Revolution  (1860;  2d  ed.,  1862); 
Torto,  oder  Kunet,  Kunttler  und  Eunitverke 
der  Alten,  (2  vols.,  1864-'6 ;  English  transla- 
tion in  the  "Crayon,"  New  York,  1858-'9); 
G.  E.  Zetiing,  sein  Leben  und  teine  Werie  (2 
vols.,  1869;  6th  ed.,  1869;  English  translation, 
Boston,  1866);  Herbttmonate  in  Oberitalien 
(1869;  2d  ed.,  1871);  Bilder  aus  dem  Alter- 
thum  (4  vols.,  1868-6) ;  with  his  wife.  Fin  Win- 
ter in  Rom  (1869;  2d  ed.,  1871);  Lebenterin- 
nerwngen  (1870  et  tM.) ;  Tacitut'  Oetehiehte 
der  Reffierung  det  Eaieer*  Tiberiue  iiberuttt 
und  erkldrt  (1871) ;  GoetMs  Frauengettalten 
(for  Eaulbach's  Goethe- Oallerie ;  4tii  ed.,  2 
vols.,  1872);  and  Tiberiue'  Leben,  Regierung 
und  Charakter  (1874).  A  collective  edition  of 
his  works  was  commenced  at  Berlin  in  1871. 

STAH,  Lord.    See  Dalbtmple. 

STAMFOSD,  a  town  and  borough  of  Ffurfield 
CO.,  Connecticut,  on  Long  Island  sound  and  the 
New  York  and  New  Haven  and  New  Canaan 
and  Stamford  railroads,  84  m.  N.  E.  of  New 
York ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,714.  The  town  extends 
from  the  sound  N.  W.  to  the  New  York  state 
line,  a  distance  of  10  m..  in  which  there  is  a 
series  of  elevations  running  N.  E.  and  B.  W., 
affording  sites  for  four  villages.  High  Kidge, 
Long  Ridge,  Hunting  Ridge,  and  North  Stam- 
ford. The  greater  part  of  the  population  re- 
sides in  the  borough  of  Stamford,  which  has 
a  small  harbor,  made  accessible  to  steamboats 
by  a  canal.  The  borough  is  supplied  with  wa- 
ter brought  10  m.,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has 
paved  sidewalks.  The  nearness  to  New  York, 
attractive  scenery,  and  wholesome  air  have 
made  the  town  the  residence  of  many  business 
men  from  that  city.  The  chief  factories  are 
the  Stamford  manufacturing  company,  produ- 
cing extract  of  logwood,  liquorice,  &c. ;  a  lock 
factory,  a  billiard  table  factory,  a  woollen  mill, 
a  stove  fonndery,  a  carriage  factory,  rolling 
mills,  camphor  refineries,  and  manufactories  of 
shoes,  fire  brick,  edge  tools,  wire,  &c.  The 
town  contains  two  national  banks,  two  savings 
banks,  16  public  schools,  including  a  high  school, 
two  weekly  newspapers,  and  14  churches. 

SIAMUESUfG,  a  term  generally  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  defective  utterance,  but  more  correct- 
ly restricted  to  the  organic  or  symptomatic 
defects,  in  distinction  from  stuttering,  which 
is  properly  an  idiopathic  or  functional  diffi- 
culty. Both  stammering  and  stuttering  may 
nevertheless  be  treated  under  the  common 
title.  The  causes  which  lead  to  stammering 
are  usually,  though  not  always,  organic;  hare- 
lip, cleft  palate,  elongation  of  the  uvula,  en- 
largement of  the  tonsils,  a  deficiency  or  un- 
usual position  of  the  teeth,  tumors  of  the 
tongue  or  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  infiamma- 
tion  or  ulceration  of  the  parotid  glands,  are 
the  most  frequent  of  these  causes.  Where 
the  defect  results  from  functional  disturbance, 
its  principal  causes  are  general  debility,  pa- 
raJyaiB  eitner  local  or  general,  tetanic  or  other 
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gpasms;  a  rheamatio  or  nearalgio  affection  of 
the  muBoles  of  the  face,  jaw,  tongne,  lips,  &c., 
or  of  the  vocal  cords;  a  condition  of  intoxica- 
tion ;  chorea;  or  in  gome  cases  a  habitual  imi- 
tation of  stammering.  Occasional  stammwing 
may  be  produced  by  a  temporary  confusion 
of  mind,  without  any  anatomical  defect  of  the 
Tooal  organs.  Stuttering  is  seldom  or  never 
organic.  The  statterer  is  often  in  perfect 
b^th,  and  the  vocal  organs  are  not  in  any 
way  diseased  or  deformed.  His  difficulty  con- 
sists in  the  momentary  inability  to  pronounce 
certain  words  or  syllables.  The  stoppage  of 
sound  nsually  takes  place  at  the  first  syllable, 
though  occasionally  at  the  second  or  third. 
Words  beginning  with  h,  t,  g,  d,  p,  5,  or  m 
Tuaally  give  the  statterer  the  most  trouble, 
because  they  require  the  closing  of  the  lips  or 
the  pressing  of  the  tongne  against  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  for  their  enunciation,  and  an  im- 
mediate reopening  for  the  vowel  which  fol- 
lows; while  ne  keeps  the  lips  closed,  and  com- 
presses the  cavity  of  the  mouth  in  the  attempt 
to  force  out  the  sound.  Most  stutterers  can 
fling  without  difficulty,  the  action  of  the  vocal 
organs  being  much  less  frequently  interrnpted 
in  singing  uian  in  speaking.  Stutterers  may 
be  classed  under  two  heads,  mental  or  psychi- 
cal and  physical  Under  the  stimulus  of  pleas- 
ant or  joyful  emotions,  the  first  class  experi- 
ence little  difficulty  in  conversation;  under 
depresdng  influences,  their  utterance  is  seri- 
ously disturbed.  The  physical  stutterer  is 
rendered  worse  by  unpleasant  weather,  great 
fatigne,  vicious  indulgence,  and  the  excessive 
nse  of  tobacco  or  alcoholic  drinks.  The  num- 
ber of  bad  stammerers  is  estimated  by  Colom- 
bat  at  1  in  6,000 ;  but  the  number  having  some 
degree  of  impediment  is  not  probably  lees 
than  1  in  600.  Only  about  one  tenth  of  these 
are  females; — The  proper  treatment  of  either 
stuttering  or  stammering  is  indicated  by  the 
cause  which  induces  it.  In  the  case  of  the 
stammerer  there  should  be  a  thorough  investi- 
gation for  an  organic  cause.  The  clipping  of 
the  uvula,  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  ton- 
sils, or  the  excision  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece 
from  a  tongne  too  large  for  the  mouth,  the  use 
of  eleotriciu  or  other  remedies  for  the  cure  of 
paralysis,  the  cauterization  of  ulcers  in  the 
mouth,  the  removal  of  irregular  or  the  inser- 
tion of  false  teeth,  and  the  administration  of 
tonics  for  debility,  have  each  resulted  in  the 
cure  of  cases  of  stammering ;  but  no  one  of 
these  will  answer  for  all  or  perhaps  a  majority 
of  cases.  In  stuttering  also,  the  cause  will 
indicate  to  some  extent  the  method  of  cure. 
The  muscles  must  be  educated  to  uniform 
obedience  to  the  will,  and  the  will  trained  to 
steady  and  intelligent  control  over  the  muscles 
and  nerves.  A  course  of  lessons  in  enuncia- 
tion, by  a  capable  teacher,  will  often  effect  a 
complete  cure.  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren  of  Boston 
lays  down  the  rules  that  treatment  for  impedi- 
ments of  speech  should  be  commenced  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  12 ;  and  that  "httle  perma- 


nent advantage  will  be  gained,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  unless  the  treatment  be  resolutely 
persevered  in  for  one  or  two  years." 

9IiMP  ACn,  laws  for  the  rtdsing  of  revenue 
by  requiring  the  use  of  government  stamps  on 
the  paper  or  parchment  by  means  of  which 
business  is  transacted  or  privileges  conferred, 
or  upon  packages  of  goods  put  up  for  sale,  &c 
Such  laws  were  introduced  into  England,  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  from  Holland, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  have  been 
a  favorite  mode  of  raising  revenue.  Each 
stamp  represents  a  tax  of  a  certain  sum  which 
must  be  paid  to  obtain  it,  and  its  payment  is 
enforced  by  imposing  penalties  on  those  who 
undertake  to  evade  the  tax,  and  by  declaring 
the  transaction  in  which  it  should  have  been 
made  use  of  invalid  if  the  stamp  is  not  ob- 
tained and  used.  The  name  of  stamp  act  was 
made  odious  in  America  by  the  attempt  in 
1766  to  tax  the  colonies  in  this  form ;  but 
after  the  Union  was  perfected  by  means  of  the 
constitution  a  few  stamp  duties  were  for  a 
time  laid.  During  the  civil  war  of  1861-5 
stamp  taxes  were  lud  on  almost  every  form 
of  l^al  instrument,  bank  drafts  and  checks, 
conveyances  of  land,  &o.,  and  on  the  packages 
of  a  great  variety  of  manufactured  goods. 
Many  of  these  have  since  been  taken  off,  but 
the  stamp  taxes  on  manufactures  are  generally 
retuned.    (See  Taxks.) 

STAjrcmo.    See  Cos. 

STiNDISH,  MHtg,  a  soldier  of  New  England, 
bom  in  Lancashire,  England,  about  1684,  died 
in  Dnxbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1656.  He  had 
served  in  the  Netherlands,  and  on  coming  to 
Plymouth  with  the  first  company  in  1620  he 
was  chosen  captain  by  the  pilgriiiig,  though 
not  a  member  of  their  church.  He  had  great 
courage,  energy,  and  determination,  with  a 
fiery  temper,  and  rendered  important  services 
to  the  early  settlers.  He  commanded  frequent 
expeditions  against  the  savages  who  annoyed 
the  settlements,  and  by  the  boldness  and  skill 
of  his  attacks  inspired  them  with  great  awe  of 
his  military  prowess.  He  visited  England  in 
1626  as  an  agent  for  the  colony,  and  brought 
supplies  in  1626.  He  then  settled  at  Duxbury, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  held  the  office 
of  magistrate  or  assistant  for  that  town.  In 
1649  he  took  part  in  the  settlement  of  Bridge- 
water.  The  comer  stone  of  a  monument  to 
his  memory  was  laid  on  Captain's  Hill,  Dux- 
bury,  Oct.  7,  1872.  The  singular  circum- 
stances of  his  marriage  are  the  subject  of  a 
celebrated  poem  by  Longfellow,  "The  Coart- 
ship  ofMfles  Standish." 

OTAKHELD,  OarksoB,  an  English  painter,  bom 
in  Sunderland  about  1798,  ^ed  at  Hampstead, 
May  18,  1867.  He  followed  the  sea  in  early 
life,  and  was  afterward  distinguished  as  a  the- 
atrical scene  painter.  In  1827  he  exhibited  at 
the  British  institution  his  first  large  picture, 
"Wreckers  off  Fort  Rouge;"  in  1832  he  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy,  and 
in  1836  an  academician.    He  painted  nearly 
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every  kind  of  landscape,  but  as  a  painter  of 
sea  pieces  he  enjo/ed  a  unique  reputation. 
His  works  include  "Wreck  of  a  Dutch  East 
ludiaman  on  the  Coast  of  Holland;"  "The 
Victory,  bearing  the  Body  of  Nelson,  towed 
into  Gibraltar;''  "The  Abandoned;"  "The 
Battle  of  Trafalgar;"  "The  French  Troops 
fording  theMagra;"  "The  Battle  of  Rovere- 
do;"  "The  Pyrenees;"  and  "St  Sebastian 
during  the  Siege  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton." Among  his  latest  works  were  "The 
Worm's  Head"  (1864),  and  "  The  Bass  Rock" 
(1865).  He  was  a  prolific  designer  for  illus- 
trated works,  and  published  a  series  of  litho- 
graphic copies  of  his  sketches,  "  The  Moselle, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Mense  "  (fol.,  1838). 

EdiNIORD,  Jetai,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  at  Wandsworth,  England,  Oct  20, 1764, 
died  in  New  York,  Jan.  14,  1834.  He  was 
bronght  np  in  the  church  of  England,  but 
nnit^  with  the  Baptist  church,  and  in  1786 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  spent  a  few 
ntonths  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  then  opened  an 
academy  in  New  York.  In  1787  he  became 
pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church.  Providence, 
K.  I.,  and  while  there  wrote  a  history  of  that 
church.  He  resamed  teaching  in  New  York  in 
1789,  and  a  Baptist  church  having  been  formed 
through  his  exertions  in  1794,  he  served  as  its 
pastor  till  about  1800,  continuing  his  school 
tiU  1818.  He  published  "  The  Domestic  Chap- 
lain" (1806);  "Description  of  New  York  City  " 
(1814);  and  "The  Aged  Christian's  Compan- 
ion" (1829). 

8TiHB0FE>  L  JuMS,  earl,  a  British  states- 
man, bom  in  1673,  died  in  London,  Feb.  6, 
1721.  He  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Stan- 
hope, a  brother  of  the  second  earl  of  Chester- 
field. Entering  the  military  service  at  an  early 
age,  he  was  in  1694  commissioned  a  captain 
in  Uie  foot  guards.  After  serving  in  Flanders 
till  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  he  participated  in 
the  disastrous  expeditions  of  1702  and  1704 
to  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  and  in  1706,  being 
then  a  brigadier  general,  he  shared  in  the  eari 
of  Peterborough's  brilliant  Spanish  campaign. 
In  1706  he  was  sent  by  Queen  Anne  as  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  king  of  Spain  (the  arch- 
duke Charles).  In  1707  he  was  made  major 
general,  and  in  1708  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  forces  in  Spain,  and  reduced  Minor- 
ca and  captured  Port  Mahon.  After  gaining 
further  important  successes  in  Spain,  he  was 
surprised  by  the  duke  of  Vend6me  at  Brihuega 
on  Dec.  8,  1710,  and  forced  to  surrender  next 
day  with  about  4,000  men.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  took  his  seat  as  a  whig  in  parliament, 
to  which  he  had  been  regularly  returned  since 
1702.  George  L  on  his  accession  appointed  him 
one  of  his  principal  secretaries  of  state.  Vis- 
count Townshend  being  the  other.  In  April, 
1717,  he  was  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  a  few  months  afterward  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Stanhope  of  Elvaston  and 
Viscount  Stanhope  of  Mahon.  In  1718  he 
resnibed  Lis  office  of  secretary,  Sunderland 


becoming  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  was 
created  Earl  Stanhope.  He  went  to  Paris  and 
Madrid  to  avert  hostilities  with  Spain,  but 
without  success;  and  he  was  afterward  em- 
ployed in  similar  missions.  On  Feb.  4,  1721, 
while  replying  with  much  heat  to  an  attack 
upon  the  ministry  by  the  duke  of  Wharton, 
he  burst  a  blood  vessel.  IL  ChailH,  third  earl, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  in  August, 
1768,  died  in  December,  1816.  Succeeding  to 
his  family  honors  in  1766,  he  became  noted 
for  his  radical  opinions,  and  in  his  discussions 
carried  the  principles  of  the  whigs  so  far  that 
none  of  them  dared  follow  him;  and  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  used  to  be  called 
"the  minority  of  one."  He  invented  the  print- 
ing press  which  bears  his  name,  suggested  im- 
provements in  canal  locks,  and  contrived  two 
calculating  machines.  He  also  studied  elec- 
tricity^ and  in  1779  published  his  theory  of 
what  IS  called  the  return  stroke.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  a  reply  to  Burke's  "  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution,"  and  an  "Essay 
on  Juries."  m.  PhUp  Heiry,  fifth  earl,  an 
English  author,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Walmer,  Kent,  Jan.  81,  1806,  diM 
at  Bournemouth,  Hampshire,  Dec.  24,  1876. 
He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1827,  and  from 
1830  to  1862  was  a  member  of  parliament 
under  his  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Mahon.  He 
held  ofiice  during  brief  periods  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  be  introduced  and  carried  the  copyright 
act  of  1842.  He  has  published  "Life  of  Beli- 
sarins"  (8vo,  1829);  "History  of  the  War  of 
Succession  in  Spain"  (8vo,  1882);  "History 
of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the 
Peace  of  Versailles,  1718-'83"  (7  vols.,  188«- 
'64);  "Spain  under  Charles  IL'^  (8vo,  1840); 
"  Life  of  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond6  "  (18mo,  1«46); 
"Historical  Essays  contributed  to  the  Quarterly 
Review"  (8vo,  1849);  a  "Life  of  Joan  of  Arc" 
(1868) ;  a  "Life  of  William  Pitt "  (4  vols.  8vo, 
1861-2);  and  "History  of  England,  compri- 
sing the  Reign  of  Anne,  nntil  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht"  (1870).  He  has  edited  "The  Let- 
ters of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield" <1846;  2d  ed.,  6  vols.  8vo,  1868), 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  "Me- 
moirs by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Bart."  (2  vols.,  1866-'7).  Lord  Stanhope  suc- 
ceeded to  his  title  in  1866.  Since  1846  he 
has  been  president  of  the  society  of  antiqua- 
ries. In  1868  he  was  ele<ded  lord  rector  of 
the  university  -of  Aberdeen,  and  in  1872  one 
of  the  six  foreign  members  of  the  academy  of 
moral  and  political  sciences  at  Paris,  in  place 
of  Mr.  Grote. 

STANHOPE,  Lady  Hcstn  L«y,  an  eccentric 
English  woman,  bom  in  London,  March  12, 
1776,  died  at  Jun,  in  the  Lebanon,  Jane  28, 
1839.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Charles, 
third  Earl  Stanhope,  by  Hester,  daughter  of 
the  great  earl  of  Chatham.  When  about  20 
years  of  age  she  entered  the  family  of  her 
ancle  Williun  Pitt,  with  whom  she  lived  until 
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his  death  in  1806,  acting  as  his  private  secre- 
tary and  sharing  his  confidences.  Pitt  having 
recommended  his  niece  to  the  care  of  the  na- 
tion, she  received  a  pension  of  JC1,200,  which 
proving  inadequate  to  support  her  according 
to  her  former  rank  and  style,  she  retired  to 
solitade  in  Wales.  Indulging  in  dreams  of  a 
great  destiny  in  the  Orient,  she  repaired  in 
1810  to  Syria,  and  visited  Jemsalem,  Damas- 
cus, Baalbeo,  and  Palmyra.  The  Arabs,  who 
were  stmok  by  her  powers  and  display  of 
wealth,  treated  her  as  a  qneen,  and  she  skil- 
fally  acted  the  part  of  a  modern  Zenobia. 
She  established  herself  in  1818  at  the  de- 
serted convent  of  Mar  Elias,  beside  the  little 
village  of  Jon,  and  within  eight  miles  of  Sidon. 
Here,  wearing  the  dress  of  an  emir,  weapons, 
pipe,  and  all,  she  mled  her  Albanian  guards 
and  her  servants  with  absolute  authority.  The 
old  convent,  perched  upon  an  isolated  eminence 
among  the  wildest  scenery  of  the  Lebanon, 
was  soon  converted  into  a  fortress,  garrisoned 
by  Albanians,  and  became  a  refage  to  all  the 
persecuted  and  distressed  who  sought  her  as- 
sistance. So  powerful  was  the  influence  which 
she  wielded  in  the  sorrounding  country,  that 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  when  about  to  invade  Syria  in 
1882,  was  constrained  to  solicit  her  neutrality. 
After  the  siege  of  Acre  in  the  same  year,  she 
is  said  to  have  sheltered  several  hundred  refu- 
gees. She  practised  astrology  and  other  se- 
cret arts,  and  promulgated  some  peculiar  reli- 
gions sentiments  which  she  held  to  the  last. 
That  her  mind  was  diseased  on  certain  points 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  she  kept  in  a  mag- 
nificent stable  two  mares,  on  which  she  fancied 
she  was  to  ride  into  Jerusalem  with  the  Mes- 
siah at  his  next  coming.  During  the  latter 
years  of  her  life  she  was  constantly  harassed 
by  debts,  and  she  died  with  no  European  near 
her,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  native 
servants,  who  plundered  the  house  almost  be- 
fore life  had  left  her  body.  She  was  buried 
in  the  garden  adjoining  her  residence.  Her 
"  Memoirs  as  related  by  Herself  "  (8  vols.  8vo), 
and  "Travels"  (3  vols.  8vo)  by  Dr.  Meryon, 
who  had  been  her  physician  for  several  years, 
were  published  soon  after  her  death. 
STANHOPE,    PhlUp   Denwr.     See    Ohesteb- 

FIELD. 

STAJnSLlS  L  LGSZCZTNSU,  king  of  Poland, 
bom  in  Lemberg,  Galicia,  Oct.  20,  1677,  died 
in  Lnn6ville,  France,  Feb.  28,  1766.  He  was 
palatine  of  Posen,  and  had  held  an  ofBce  at 
the  Polish  court,  where  he  won  the  friend- 
ship of  Oharles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who  in  1705, 
after  defeating  Augustus  II.,  procured  his  elec- 
tion to  the  throne  of  Poland;  but  he  lost  the 
crown  by  Charles's  defeat  at  Poltava  in  1709, 
when  Augustus  was  restored.  While  attempt- 
ing to  join  Oharles  at  Bender,  Stanislas  was  in 
1718  taken  prisoner  by  the  hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia and  delivered  to  the  Turks;  released  in 
1714,  he  served  as  governor  of  ZweibrOcken  till 
the  death  of  Oharles  XII.  in  December,  1718. 
The  regent  Philip  of  Orleans  now  granted  him 


a  pension  and  permission  to  reside  at  Weissen- 
burg,  Alsace.  His  prospects  improved  in  1726 
through  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Maria 
with  Louis  XV.,  who  initiated,  after  the  death 
of  Augustas  II.  in  1733,  a  war  for  the  Polish 
succession;  but  Augustus  in.  retained  the 
throne  through  Russian  intervention,  although 
Stanislas  had  been  reelected  as  king.  The  lat- 
ter was  obliged  to  retire  to  Dantzio,  where  he 
was  besieged  by  a  Russian  army,  and  after  a 
bold  resistance  of  several  months  escaped  in 
June,  1784.  In  accordance  with  the  prelimi- 
nary peace  of  1786  he  resigned  his  clums 
to  the  Polish  throne,  but  retained  his  royal 
title,  recovered  his  estates,  and  received  Lor- 
raine and  Bar,  which  after  his  death  were  to 
be  united  to  France;  and  in  the  interval  he 
received  a  pension  of  2,000,000  francs  for 
relinquishing  the  revenues  of  those  duchies. 
His  brilliant  court  at  Lun6ville  and  Nancy 
became  celebrated  through  his  munificent  pa- 
tronage of  public  and  charitable  works,  of 
letters  and  art,  and  through  his  associations 
with  Voltaire  and  other  eminent  personages. 
Nancy  is  indebted  to  him  for  her  finest  mon- 
uments, and  he  was  styled  le  Mer\fai»ant.  His 
death  was  caused  by  his  garments  taking  fire 
while  he  was  reading.  His  essays  on  philoso- 
phy, politics,  and  morals  have  been  printed 
under  the  title  of  (Euvres  du  philotophe  hien- 
faiiant  (4  vols.  8vo  and  4  vols.  12mo,  1765). 

STANISLAS  AUGCSTIIS,  king  of  Poland.  See 
PoOTATOWSKi,  and  Poland,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  647. 

STANISLAUS,  a  central  county  of  California, 
bounded  N.  in  part  by  the  Stanislaus  river, 
and  intersected  by  the  San  Joaquin  and  Tuo- 
lumne; area,  1,860  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  6,499, 
of  whom  806  were  Chinese.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  level,  but  the  E.  portion  is  undulating, 
while  a  strip  a  few  miles  wide  on  the  W.  bor- 
der rises  into  the  Coast  range,  which  here  has 
a  general  altitude  of  about  2,000  ft.  There 
is  little  timber.  The  soil  is  very  productive. 
Gold  mining  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in 
the  E.  part.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Visalia  di- 
vision of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  1,650,725  bush- 
els of  wheat,  15,700  of  Indian  com,  632,960 
of  barley,  749,263  lbs.  of  wool,  52,625  of  but- 
ter, and  15,191  tons  of  hay.  There  were  10,- 
187  horses,  1,189  mules  and  asses,  2,271  milch 
cows,  4,816  other  cattle,  118,460  sheep,  and 
14,598  swine.    Capital,  Modesto. 

STANKO.    See  Cos. 

8TANI£T.  I.  A  8.  W.  county  of  North 
Carolina,  bounded  E.  by  the  Tadkin  and  S.  by 
Rocky  river;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,816,  of  whom  1,289  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  mountainous  and  the  soil  generally 
fertile.  Gold  and  silver  have  been  found  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  68,576  bushels  of  wheat,  118,788 
of  Indian  com,  42,087  of  oats,  10,485  of  sweet 
and  5,294  of  Irish  potatoes,  12,459  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco, 8,294  of  wool,  20,164  of  honey,  and 
11,515  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses.     There 
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were  1,338  horses,  882  mnles  and  asses,  1,723 
milch  cows,  2,963  other  cattle,  6,706  sheep, 
and  9,849  swine.  Capital,  Albemarle.  II>  A 
S.  W.  connty  of  Dakota,  recently  formed  and 
not  included  in  the  censas  of  1870;  area, 
about  1,460  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  £.  by 
the  Missouri  river,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
Big  Cheyenne  and  Titon  rivers,  tributaries  of 
the  MissoorL    The  surface  is  rolling. 

StASlXY,  irthn  Fearhyi,  an  English  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Alderley,  Cheshire,  Dec.  13, 
1816.  His  father  was  Dr.  Edward  Stanley 
(1779-1849),  rector  of  Alderley  for  32  years, 
bishop  of  Norwich  from  1837,  and  author  of 
"Familiar  History  of  Birds"  (2  vols.,  1835), 
&c.  The  son  was  educated  at  Rugby,  and  in 
1838  graduated  at  University  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  subsequently  resided  for  12  years  as 
tutor.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  canon  of 
Canterbury,  and  he  was  regius  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  at  Oxford  from  1856  to 
1864,  when  be  was  made  dean  of  Westminster. 
He  is  a  leader  of  the  "  Broad  Church  "  party. 
He  has  published  "Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D."  (2  vols.  8vo,  1844), 
which  has  passed  through  numerous  editions, 
and  been  translated  into  several  foreign  lan- 
guages ;  "  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apos- 
tolical Age"  (1847);  "The  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  with  Critical  Notes 
and  Dissertations"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1856  ;  4th  ed., 
1874);  "Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral "  (8vo,  1865 ;  6th  ed.,  1869) ;  "  Sinai 
and  Palestine,  in  Connection  with  their  His- 
tory" (8vo,  1866;  20th  ed.,  1874);  "Lectures 
on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church  "  ^vo, 
1861)  ;  "Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jew- 
ish Cimrch"  (part  i.,  Abraham  to  Samuel, 
1862;  part  iL,  Samuel  to  the  Captivity,  1866: 
part  iii.,  1876);  "The  Bible,  its  Form  and 
Substance"  (1862);  "Scripture  Fortrdta,  and 
other  MisceDanies  "  (1867) ;  "  Historical  Memo- 
rials of  Westminster  Abbey"  (1867;  4th  ed., 
1874) ;  "The  Three  Irish  Churches,"  a  histori- 
cal address  (1869);  "Essays  on  Church  and 
State"  (1870);  "The  Athanasian  Creed" 
(1871) ;  and  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the 
Cliurch  of  Scotland"  (1872).  In  November, 
1874,  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews. 

STINIET,  Edward  Bmrj  Satth,  lord.  See 
Dkrbt,  earL 

SliinLET,  Beary  Ki<an  American  traveller, 
born  near  Denbigh,  Wales,  in  1840.  His  ori- 
ginal name  was  John  Rowlands.  At  the  age 
of  three  he  was  sent  to  the  poorhouse  at  St. 
Asaph,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  13,  re- 
ceiving there  a  good  education.  For  a  year 
be  was  a  teacher  at  Mold,  Flintshire,  and  then 
shipped  at  Liverpool  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  ves- 
sel bonnd  to  New  Orleans.  There  he  found 
employment  with  a  merchant  named  Stanley, 
who  subsequently  adopted  him  and  gave  him 
his  name.  His  benefactor  died  intestate,  and 
young  Stanley  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
enlisted  in  the  confederate  army,  was  taken 


prisoner,  volunteered  in  the  United  States 
navy,  and  subsequently  became  an  acting  en- 
sign in  the  iron-dad  Ticonderoga.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  travelled  in  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  1866  visited  Wales.  He 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  children  in  St.  Asaph 
poorhouse,  telling  them  in  a  speech  that  what- 
ever success  he  had  attained,  or  would  attain 
in  the  future,  he  owed  to  the  education  he  re- 
ceived there.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  in  1868  ac- 
companied the  British  expedition  to  Abys- 
sinia as  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Her- 
ald." In  1869  he  was  sent  to  Spain  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  on  Oct.  17  of  that  year  was 
commissioned  by  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Her- 
ald "  to  find  Dr.  Livingstone.  After  attending 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal,  he  visited  Con- 
stantinople, Palestine,  the  Crimea,  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates,  Persia,  and  India,  and  sailed 
from  Bombay  Oct.  12,  1870.  He  arrived  at 
Zanzibar  Jan.  6,  1871,  and  set  out  for  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  on  March  21,  with  192  fol- 
lowers. He  found  Dr.  Livingstone  at  Ujiji 
on  Lake  Tanganyika,  Nov.  10,  explored  with 
him  the  northern  portion  of  the  lake,  and  be- 
gan his  return  voyage  on  March  14, 1872.  He 
arrived  in  England  late  in  July,  and  gave  an 
account  of  his  expedition  before  the  British 
association  at  Brighton,  Aug.  16.  On  Aug.  27 
the  queen  sent  him  a  gold  snuff  box  set  with 
diamonds,  and  on  Oct.  21  he  was  banqueted 
by  the  royal  geographical  society.  In  Novem- 
ber he  published  "How  I  found  Livingstone" 
(London  and  New  York).  In  1873  he  received 
the  patron's  medal  of  the  royal  geographical 
society.  After  the  death  of  Livingstone,  Mr. 
Stanley  was  commissioned  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  "  New  York  Herald  "  and  the  London 
"Telegraph"  to  explore  the  lake  region  of 
equatorial  Africa.  As  reported  in  his  letters 
to  those  journals,  he  left  the  coast  in  Novem- 
ber, 1874,  at  the  head  of  800  men,  diverged 
from  the  usual  road  at  Upwapwa,  reached  the 
western  frontier  of  Ugongo  on  Dec.  81,  struck 
direct  across  an  almost  level  plain,  and  atTchi- 
wyn,  in  the  Urimi  country,  about  the  latitude 
of  Ujiji,  he  found  the  waters  flowing  north- 
ward. Thence  he  followed  the  course  of  -the 
river  Shemeeyn  for  360  m.,  and  reached  Eage- 
hyi,  on  the  Victoria  N'yanza  lake,  Feb.  27, 
1876,  having  lost  194  men  by  death  and  deser- 
tion. He  launched  a  boat  conveyed  in  pieces 
from  the  coast,  and  circumnavigated  the  lake, 
assisted  by  80  canoes  lent  him  by  Mtesa,  king 
of  Uganda.  His  circumnavigation  covered 
about  1,000  m. ;  he  minutely  explored  the 
inlets,  and  found  that  the  opinion  of  Bnrton 
and  Livingstone,  based  on  native  reports,  that 
N'yanza  is  a  collection  of  lagoons,  is  wrong, 
and  that  Speke  and  Grant  were  right  in  de- 
claring it  to  be  one  large  lake,  containing  many 
islands.  On  April  17  he  started  to  complete 
his  exploration  of  the  W.  side  of  the  Victoria 
N'yanza.  He  proposed  next  to  cross  the  inter- 
vening country  and  explore  the  Albert  N'yanza. 
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STINLET,  Thsaus,  an  English  author,  born  in 
Hertfordshire  in  1825,  died  in  London,  April 
12, 1678.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
resided  for  several  years  in  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. He  published  "  Poems  and  Translations  " 
(1649);  "History  of  Philosophy,  containing 
the  lives,  Opinions,  Actions,  and  Discoorses 
of  the  Philosophers  of  every  Sect"  (3  vols, 
fol.,  1655-'62;  Latin  translation  by  Olearius, 
Leipsic,  1711) ;  and  an  edition  of  ^Sschylus 
with  a  commentary  and  a  Latin  version  (1668 ; 
new  ed.  by  Dr.  Butler,  4  vols.  4to,  Cambridge, 
1809).  In  1814-'16  appeared  an  edition  of 
his  poems  with  a  biographical  memoir  by  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges. 

SrurSTEU),  a  8.  county  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
bordering  on  Vermont ;  area,  407  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1871,  18,138,  of  whom  6,763  were  of  Eng- 
lish, 8,212  of  French,  2,599  of  Irish,  1,016  of 
Scotch,  and  408  of  German  origin  or  descent. 
It  contains  Lake  Massawippi  and  a  part  of 
Lake  Memphremagog,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Stanstead,  Shefford,  and  Chambly,  the  Massa- 
wippi Valley,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  railways. 
Capital,  Stanstead. 

OTANTOI.  L  A  N.  E.  coanty  of  Nebraska, 
intersected  by  Elkhorn  river ;  area,  432  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  636;  in  1875, 1,157.  The  surface 
consists  chiefly  of  rolling  prairies.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  15,640  bushels  of 
wheat,  9,255  of  Indian  com,  6,548  of  oats, 
8,630  of  potatoes,  8,645  lbs.  of  batter,  and 
948  tons  of  hay;  value  of  live  stock,  $27,621. 
Capital,  Stanton.  II.  An  unorganized  S.  W. 
county  of  Kansas,  bordering  on  Colorado  ; 
area,  720  sq.  m.  It  is  drained  by  tributaries 
of  the  Arkansas  river.    The  surface  is  rolling. 

STANTON,  Elwlii  HeMasteis,  an  American  states- 
man, born  in  Steuben ville,  Ohio,  Dec.  19, 1814, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  24,  1869.  He 
was  a  student  in  Kenyon  college  from  1881 
to  1883,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886,  be- 
gan practice  in  Cadiz,  Harrison  co.,  Ohio,  and 
soon  afterward  was  elected  prosecuting  attor- 
.  ney  for  the  county.  After  acquiring  a  large 
circuit  practice  he  removed  to  Steubenville. 
From  1842  to  1845  he  was  reporter  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  and 
prepared  vols,  zi.,  xii.,  and  xiii.  of  the  Ohio 
reports.  In  1845  he  successfully  defended 
Caleb  J.  McNnlty,  clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, tried  in  the  criminal  court  of  Wash- 
ington for  embezzlement.  In  1847  he  removed 
to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  but  for  nine  years  after- 
ward retained  also  an  office  in  Steubenville. 
His  first  appearance  before  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  was  as  counsel  for  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  case  of  the  state  against  the 
Wheeling  and  Belmont  bridge  company,  and 
thereafter  his  practice  in  that  court  increased 
so  much  that  m  1856  he  removed  to  Washing- 
ton. In  1858  he  went  to  California  as  counsel 
for  the  government  in  certain  land  cases,  and 
his  services  were  specially  important  in  the 
examination  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  archives 
in  their  bearing  upon  titles.    He  was  also  en- 


gaged in  several  leading  patent  cases.  In  1869 
he  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  Daniel  E.  Sickles, 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Philip  Barton  Key. 
In  December,  1860,  he  was  nominated  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States,  and  served  to  the 
close  of  President  Buchanan's  administration, 
when  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  January,  1862,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  war.  His  labors  in  this  department  wer« 
indefatigable,  and  many  of  the  most  important 
and  successful  movements  of  the  war  were 
originated  by  him.  He  continued  as  secretary 
after  the  succession  of  Andrew  Johnson ;  but 
his  support  of  congressional  measures  which 
were  vetoed  and  repassed,  and  his  opposition  to 
Johnson's  plan  of  reconstruction,  led  the  presi- 
dent (from  whom  the  power  of  removal  had 
been  taken  by  the  tenure  of  office  act),  on  Ang. 
6, 1867,  to  request  his  resignation.  He  refns^ 
to  resign,  but  on  Aug.  12  he  gave  way  under 
protest  to  Gen.  Grant  as  secretary  ad  interim. 
On  Jan.  13,  1868,  the  senate  reinstated  him. 
On  Feb.  21  the  president  appointed  Gen.  Lo- 
renzo Thomas  secretary  of  war  ad  interim,  and 
Mr.  Stanton  refusing  to  vacate,  the  impeach- 
ment of  ttie  president  followed.  (See  John- 
son, AndrswJ  Upon  the  president's  acquittal, 
May  26,  Mr.  Stanton  resigned.  The  senate  in 
coniirming  his  successor  adopted  a  resolution 
that  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  legally  removed,  but 
relinquished  his  office ;  and  subsequently  con- 
gress passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  the 
great  ability,  purity,  and  fidelity  with  which 
he  had  discharged  his  duties.  Although  his 
health  was  much  shattered  by  his  arduous 
labors  in  the  war  department,  his  circum- 
stances compelled  him  to  resume  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  he  argued  several  important 
cases.  On  Deo.  20,  1869,  he  was  nominated 
by  President  Grant  as  an  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  immediately  confirmed  by  the  senate ;  but 
he  died  after  a  brief  illness  from  dropsy,  be- 
fore his  commission  was  made  out. 

STAB  (Gr.  aar^p,  iarpov),  a  luminous  body 
beyond  the  solar  system,  not  nebulous.  The 
study  of  the  stars  includes  two  chief  divisions: 
1,  the  determination  of  the  exact  position  and 
changes  of  position  of  individual  stars ;  2,  the 
inquiry  into  the  laws  according  to  which  the 
stars  are  distributed  throughout  space,  or  rath- 
er throughout  that  portion  of  space  within 
which,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  astronomers 
are  able  to  carry  on  their  researches.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  astronomy  the  stars  were  divided  into 
constellations,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nient reference,  though  partly  also,  as  we  learn 
from  Aratus,  Manilius,  and  others,  because  of 
faneifnl  ideas  connected  with  mytbolo^cal 
and  astrological  superstitions.  Unfortunately, 
this  rough  and  imperfect  method  of  distribu- 
ting the  star  groups  has  continued  to  our  own 
time,  but  with  a  modification  of  the  method 
of  indicating  particular  stars.  Originally  the 
brighter  stars  received  different  names;  but 
Bayer  introduced  the  plan  of  assigning  to  the 
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stars  of  each  oonstellatioii,  in  the  order  of  their 
brightness,  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet. Since  his  dajr  catalogners  of  stars  have 
introduced  geveral  new  methods,  more  or  less 
incongmoos.  For  instance,  Flamsteed  nnm- 
bered  the  stars  in  each  constellation  according 
to  their  right  ascension  in  liis  time;  Piazzi 
nnmbered  stars  in  hours  of  right  ascension, 
the  first  in.  each  hour  being  called  1,  the  next 
2,  and  so  on ;  W.  Strnve  numbered  all  the  stars 
he  dealt  with  (in  forming  a  catalogue  of  double 
stars),  from  Oh.  Om.  Os.  onward,  till  the  com- 
plete circuit  of  the  sphere  bad  been  made  in 
right  ascension;  variable  stars  have  received 
the  letters  R,  S,  T,  &a,  for  each  constellation, 
in  order  of  discovery,  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c., 
from  the  other  end  of  the  alphabet,  having 
been  already  employed  in  continuation  of  Bay- 
er's system ;  and  still  other  methods  have 
been  introduced,  to  the  confusion  of  learners. 
Moreover,  the  regions  occupied  by  the  differ- 
ent constellations  have  not  been  definitely  as- 
signed; some  astronomers  include  the  new 
constellations  added  by  Bode  and  others,  vhile 
many  only  allow  the  constellations  of  Ptolemy, 
Hevelius,  and  Halley  (in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere) to  appear  in  the  maps,  omitting  gen- 
erally the  constellations  Antinous,  Cerberus, 
and  Scutum  Sobieskii  from  Hevelius's  list,  and 
Robur  Carolinnm  from  Halley's.  Similar  oon- 
fnsion  exists  as  respects  the  method  of  indi- 
cating the  brightness  of  stars.  Astronomers 
agree  in  dividing  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  into  six  orders  of  brightness  called  magni- 
tudes, from  the  first  magnitude  or  brightness 
to  the  sixth,  the  faintest  which  ordinary  eye- 
sight can  perceive  in  dark  and  clear  nights 
without  telescopic  aid;  but  for  the  fainter 
or  telescopic  stars  four  different  methods  of 
classification  have  been  employed  by  Sir  J. 
Herschel  and  Admiral  Smyth  in  England,  and 
by  W.  Stmve  and  Argelander  on  the  continent. 
The  relation  between  the  magnitudes  of  these 
different  systems  is  indicated  in  the  following  -. 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  while  the  systems  of 
Sir  J.  Herschel  and  Smyth  are  nearly  enough 
alike  to  be  practically  interchangeable,  the 
systems  of  Struve  and  Argelander  are  unlike 
for  the  fainter  orders,  and  both  differ  markedly 
from  the  English  .system  of  indicating  mag- 
nitudes. Unfortunately  no  system  has  been 
adopted  uniformly  by  astronomers,  or  even  by 
the  astronomers  of  any  given  nation.     Per- 


haps Argelander's  is  on  the  whole  the  best. 
Herschel's  and  Smyth's  systems  err  in  re- 
quiring that  nicer  distinctions  should  be  drawn 
among  very  faint  stars  than  ordinary  observers 
can  be  expected  to  recognize.  Struve's  sys- 
tem appears  to  err  in  the  opposite  direction, 
by  allowing  too  many  stars  to  be  included  in 
the  different  orders  of  very  faint  stars. — The 
word  "  magnitude  "  as  used  in  connection  with 
stars  refers  only  to  apparent  brightness;  for 
the  true  magnitudes  or  volumes  of  stars  are 
unknown.  To  determine  a  star's  real  magni- 
tude, its  distance  must  be  determined  and  also 
its  apparent  diameter.  But  it  is  only  in  a  few 
instances  that  the  annual  parallax  of  a  star 
has  been  determined;  and  not  a  single  star, 
however  highly  magnified,  shows  a  true  disk. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  volume 
of  any  star.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  dis- 
tance has  been  determined,  it  becomes  possible 
to  infer  from  the  star's  apparent  brightness 
the  total  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  it ;  and 
if  we  assume  that  equal  portions  of  the  star's 
surface  and  of  our  sun's  emit  equal  amounts 
of  light,  we  can  compare  the  surface  of  such  a 
star  with  our  sun's  surface,  and  so  deduce  its 
diameter  and  volume;  but  the  assumption  is 
not  by  any  means  safe.  Yery  few  stfu-s  have 
a  measurable  annual  parallax.  The  following 
table  includes  all  hitherto  dealt  with : 


IbdBl-l 


aC«ntaarL 1 

SlCnsL 6 

L«l«n3e,  212S8 8 

0«ltzeii,  1741S-D. 9 

mhjrm I  1 

8Wqb I  1 

70  0pWnchl '  S 

1  Une  M<\)oriB {  8 

Aretunu '  1 

Pohrto ;  2 

C»p«U« 1 

Procyon 1 


Of  the  above  measnres,  we  owe  the  earliest, 
that  of  61  Oygni,  to  Bessel ;  but  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  later  measures  differ  appreciably 
from  his.  Henderson  gave  the  earliest  mea- 
sures of  a  Oentauri  and  Sirius,  the.  corrected  es- 
timate for  Sirius  having  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  Abbe,  formerly  of  the  observatory 
of  Pnlkova,  now  of  ■Washington ;  most  of  the 
remaining  measures  are  due  to  the  labors  of 
ErOger  and  Peters.  When  we  observe  that 
only  a  Centauri  has  given  consistent  results, 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  as  yet  astrono- 
mers possess  instruments  competent  to  mea- 
sure small  parts  of  a  second  of  arc.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  star  corresponds  to  the  space 
traversed  by  light  in  about  8^  years,  the  dis- 
tances of  the  other  stars  being  greater  accord- 
ing as  the  parallax  is  less ;  so  that,  for  instance, 
if  the  parallax  of  Oapella  in  the  above  list  were 
strictly  exact,  CapeUa  would  be  19J  times  fur- 
ther away  than  a  Oentauri,  and  light  would 
not  reach  us  from  it  in  less  than  68^  years.  It 
would  be  a  fair  inference  that  the  light  of 
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many  telescopic  stars  reaches  ns  now  only  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  many  thousands  of  years.  To 
apply  to  a  Oantanri  the  method  for  inferring 
a  star's  volume,  indicated  above,  we  proceed 
as  follows:  The  star's  distance  exceeds  the 
son's  230,000  times,  so  that  the  sun  removed 
to  that  star's  distance  would  shine  with  only 
TT.fna.^D.-inn)  pa^  of  his  observed  lustre.  But 
it  has  been  found  by  Zollner  that  a  Oentanri 
shines  with  about  ^y.^y^.^n^.^Tir  P*^  of  the 
sou's  brightness.  Hence  the  star  emits  three 
times  as  much  light  as  the  sun,  or  (if  oor  as- 
sumption as  to  equal  intrinsic  surface  bright- 
ness be  correct)  a  Centauri  has  a  surface  three 
times,  a  diameter  ^3  times,  and  a  volume  Sy/S 
times  («.  e.,  more  than  five  times)  greater  than 
the  son's.  If  we  dealt  with  Sirius  in  like  man- 
ner, we  should  deduce  a  volume  exceeding  the 
sun's  about  2,700  times  (taking  the  mean  of 
the  values  above  given  for  his  annual  paral- 
lax). But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
real  volume  of  Sirius,  though  far  exceeding  the 
son's,  is  much  less  than  that  we  have  thus 
deduced ;  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
larger  stars  shine  with  a  greater  intrinsic  lus- 
tre than  our  sun,  or  in  other  words  that  a 
square  mile  of  the  surface  of  a  large  star  like 
Sirius  gives  out  much  more  light  than  a  square 
mile  of  the  sun's  surface.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  we  may  find  hereafter  in  such  consid- 
erations the  means  of  distinguishing  between 
the  various  orders  of  real  star  magnitudes,  since 
stars  of  different  intrinsic  brightness  might  be 
expected  to  give  different  results  under  spec- 
troscopic analysis.  We  have  shown  under 
Speotbum  Analysis  that  such  differences  un- 
questionably exist  in  stellar  spectra;  bat  as 
yet  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  associate 
them  satisfactorily  with  differences  in  the  sizes 
of  stars.  In  fact,  when  we  observe  that  Oa- 
pella,  though  a  star  not  only  of  the  leading 
order  of  apparent  magnitude,  bat  also,  judging 
from  its  minute  annual  parallax,  one  of  the 
largest  in  real  volume,  yet  belongs  to  the  sec- 
ond spectral  class,  that  is,  the  class  of  stars  re- 
sembling our  sun,  we  can  scarcely  place  much 
reliance  on  this  method  of  discriminating  large 
from  small  stars. — Olosely  connected  with  the 
question  of  the  various  orders  of  stars  is  the 
circumstance  that  many  stars  are  colored.  Of 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  only  the  bright- 
est show  recognizable  color,  at  least  as  so 
viewed.  Antares,  Betelgeuse,  and  Aldebaran 
are  ruddy ;  Arotorus,  Pofiox,  and  Procyon  yel- 
low ;  Vega  and  Altair  bluish ;  Oapella,  Sirius, 
Canopus,  and  many  others,  brilliantly  white. 
But  among  telescopic  stars  more  marked  in- 
stances of  color  occur,  some  stars  being  blood- 
red,  garnet-colored,  rich  orange,  golden  yel- 
low, and  so  on.  It  is  noteworthy  that  few 
single  stars  show  such  colors  as  blue,  green, 
violet,  or  indigo ;  bat  among  double  and  mul- 
tiple star  systems  not  only  are  these  colors 
recognized,  but  such  colors  as  lilac,  olive,  gray, 
russet,  and  so  on.  A  beaatifol  feature  in  many 
doable  stars  remains  to  be  noticed :  it  is  often 


found  that  the  components  exhibit  complemen- 
tary colors.  This  is  oftener  seen  among  un- 
eqoal  doubles;  and  then  the  larger  component 
shows  a  color  from  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
tram,  as  red,  orange,  or  yellow,  while  the 
smaller  shows  the  corresponding  color  from 
the  blue  end,  as  green,  blue,  or  purple.  The 
colors  are  real,  not  merely  the  effect  of  con- 
trast, for  when  the  larger  star  is  concealed  the 
color  of  the  smaller  remains  (in  most  cases) 
unchanged.  Spectrum  analysis  shows  that  the 
colors  of  many  double  stars  are  due  to  absorp- 
tive vapors  cutting  off  certain  portions  of  the 
light — The  existence  of  double  and  multiple 
star  systems  la  itself  remarkable,  and  the  the- 
ory of  a  real  physical  connection  between  the 
members  of  such  systems  was  long  opposed 
because  of  the  strangeness  of  a  conception 
which  in  our  own  day  has  become  familiar  to 
us.  Of  course,  many  stars  apparently  double 
are  in  reality  far  apart,  and  merely  brought 
into  accidental  association  because  both  lie 
nearly  on  the  same  visual  line.  But  not  only 
is  the  number  of  sach  pairs  far  greater  than  it 
should  be  to  be  thus  explained,  but  also  many 
pairs  have  been  watched  during  long  periods, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  components  are 
circling  around  each  other,  or  rather  around 
their  common  centre  of  gravity.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  are  the 
double  star  70  Ophiuchi,  which  completes  a 
revolution  in  about  80  years ;  the  stars  of  the 
pair  f  UrsjB  Majoris,  which  complete  the  cir- 
cuit around  their  common  centre  of  gravity  in 
about  60  years ;  Oastor,  ^.Virginis,  (  BoOtis, 
i  Oancri,  and  other  doubles,  which  exhibit 
equally  noteworthy  motions.  Many  catalogues 
of  double  stars  have  been  formed  by  astrono- 
mers since  Sir  W.  Herschel  first  paid  special 
attention  to  the  work.  He  observed  2,400; 
W.  Strove  of  Dorpat  observed  3,063;  Dem- 
bowski,  Secohi,  Webb,  and  others  in  Europe 
have  observed  many  double  stars,  carefully 
measuring  the  dist^oe  between  the  compo- 
nents, the  angle  of  position,  color,  and  so  on, 
thus  forming  a  fund  of  materials  from  which 
future  astronomers  can  determine  what  changes 
are  taking  place  in  these  interesting  systems. 
Among  such  catalogues,  those  recently  formed 
by  Mr.  Bumham  of  Chicago  will  hold  a  dis- 
tinguished place  because  of  the  "  difiiculty  "  of 
the  doable  stars  he  has  observed,  arising  chief- 
ly from  the  nearness  of  the  components,  or 
from  the  smallness  of  one  or  both.  It  is  re- 
markable that  though  every  region  of  the  heav- 
ens contains  double  stars,  they  are  more  abun- 
dant  by  far  in  some  regions  than  in  others; 
while  again  some  regions  of  the  heavens  con- 
tain double  stars  of  particular  orders  only  or 
chiefly.  This  leads  us  to  notice  the  circum- 
stance that  aggregations  of  stars  of  greater  and 
greater  extent  are  recognized  as  we  extend  our 
survey  of  the  heavens.  Of  all  such  aggrega- 
tions the  most  complex  is  the  galaxy  or  milky 
way  (see  Oalazt),  in  which  millions  of  stars 
shine  with  lustre  so  blended  and  softened  by 
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distance  as  to  present  a  milky  laminosity.— 
Many  stars  are  variable  in  brilliancy.  These 
may  be  divided  into  periodic  variables,  irreg- 
ular variables,  and  temporary  stars.  Periodic 
variable  stars  are  those  which  undergo  in- 
crease and  dimination  of  light  at  regular  in- 
tervals. Thus  the  star  Mira  or  o  Ceti  varies 
in  lustre,  in  a  period  of  381^  days,  from  the 
second  magnitude  to  a  faintness  such  that  the 
star  can  only  be  seen  with  a  powerful  tele- 
scope, and  thence  to  the  second  magnitnde 
again.  It  shines  for  about  a  fortnight  as  a 
star  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  then  re- 
mains invisible  for  five  months,  the  decrease 
of  lustre  occupying  about  three  months,  the 
increase  about  seven  weeks.  "  Such,"  says 
Sir  J.  Hersohel,  "  is  the  general  course  of  its 
phases.  It  does  not  always,  however,  return 
to  the  same  degree  of  brightness,  nor  increase 
and  diminish*  by  the  same  gradations ;  nei- 
ther are  the  successive  intervals  of  its  maxi- 
ma equal.  From  recent  observations  and  in- 
quiries into  its  history  by  Argelander,  the 
mean  period  would  appear  to  be  subject  to  a 
cyclical  fluctuation,  embracing  88  such  peri- 
ods, and  having  the  effect  of  gradually  length- 
ening and  shortening  alternately  those  inter- 
vals to  the  extent  of  26  days  one  way  and  the 
other.  The  irregularities  in  the  degree  of 
brightness  attained  at  the  maximum  are  prob- 
ably also  periodical."  These  irregularities  are 
considerable.  Thus  between  October,  1672, 
and  December,  1676,  Mira  was  never  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  while  on  Oct.  5,  1839,  it 
was  haU  a  magnitude  above  its  usual  bright- 
ness, outshining  a  Ceti  and  3  Aurigss,  which 
usually  are  brighter  than  Mira  at  its  maxi- 
mum. It  suggests  a  probable  explanation  of 
these  changes  of  brightness,  that  when  the 
star  is  near  its  minimum  its  color  changes 
from  white  to  a  full  red,  which,  from  what 
we  know  of  the  spectra  of  colored  stars  (see 
Spkotkcm  Analysis),  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  loss  of  brightness  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  many  spots  over  the  surface  of  this 
distant  sun.  Algol  for  the  Demon)  is  anoth- 
er remarkable  variable,  passing  however  much 
more  rapidly  through  all  its  changes.  It  is 
ordinarily  a  second  magnitude  star,  but  during 
about  seven  hours  in  each  period  of  69  hours 
its  lustre  first  diminishes  until  the  star  is  re- 
duced to  the  fourth  magnitude,  and  after  it 
has  remained  20  minutes  at  its  miiiimnm,  its 
lustre  is  gradually  restored.  Thus  Algol  re- 
mains a  second  magnitude  star  for  about  62 
hours  in  each  period  of  69  hours.  These 
changes  seem  to  correspond  to  what  might  be 
expected  if  a  large  opaque  orb  is  circling 
around  this  distant  sun  in  a  period  of  69  hours, 
transiting  its  disk  at  regular  intervals.  The 
star  p  Lyrm  has  a  full  period  of  12d.  22h.,  di- 
vided into  two  periods  of  6d.  llh.,  in  each  of 
•which  the  star  has  a  maximum  brightness  of 
about  the  3^  magnitnde,  but  in  one  period  the 
minimum  is  about  the  H  magnitude,  while  in 
the  other  it  is  about  the  4^  magnitude.    This 


peculiarity  points  to  an  opaque  orb  with  a  sat- 
ellite, the  satellite  being  occulted  by  the  pri- 
mary in  the  alternate  transits,  and  therefore 
the  total  loss  of  light  less.  The  star  6  Cephei 
varies  in  a  period  of  6d.  8h.  48m.  from  the 
fifth  to  the  8'6  magnitude,  taking  Id.  14h.  in 
passing  from  minimum  to  maximum  of  bright- 
ness, while  it  occupies  8d.  19h.  in  passing 
from  maximum  to  minimum.  Two  or  three 
hundred  variable  stars  are  already  known. 
Among  irregular  variables  the  most  remarka- 
ble is  Sie  star  v  ArgAs.  In  1677  Halley  cata- 
logued it  as  of  the  fourth  magnitude ;  in  1751 
Lacaille  estimated  it  as  of  the  second.  Be- 
tween 1811  and  1816  the  star  was  of  the  fourth 
magnitude,  and  from  1822  to  1826  of  the  sec- 
ond ;  on  Feb.  1,  1827,  it  had  increased  to  the 
first  magnitude;  it  fell  again  to  the  second 
magnitude,  and  remained  so  till  1887;  in  1888 
it  increased  in  brightness,  till  it  nearly  equalled 
a  Centauri ;  and  it  diminished  again  till  1848, 
when,  however,  it  was  still  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. In  April,  1843,  it  rapidly  increased  "  until 
it  nearly  equalled  Sirius  in  splendor."  At  pres- 
ent it  is  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
though  it  has  lately  been  slightly  increasing  in 
brightness,  it  is  still  only  of  the  sixth  magni- 
tnde. The  star  a  Orionis  is  another  remarka- 
bly irregular  variable,  but  amid  all  it6  changes 
it  never  descends  below  the  first  magnitude. 
— Temporary  stars  include  the  so-called  new 
stars,  as  well  as  those  which  were  formerly 
recorded  in  the  catalogues  of  astronomers,  but 
can  no  longer  be  seen,  or  have  at  least  so 
changed  in  brightness  as  not  to  be  recognized. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  new  star  is 
that  which  appeared  in  1672  and  was  observed 
by  Tycho  Brahe.  "It  suddenly  shone  forth  in 
tlJe  constellation  Cassiopeia  with  a  splendor 
exceeding  that  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitnde,  or 
even  Jupiter  and  Venus  at  their  brightest,  and 
could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  on  the  me- 
ridian in  full  day.  Its  brilliancy  gradually  di- 
minished from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance, 
and  at  the  end  of  16  months  it  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  has  never  been  seen  since.  Du- 
ring the  whole  time  of  its  apparition,  its  place 
in  the  heavens  remained  unaltered,  and  it  had 
no  annual  parallax ;  so  that  its  distance  was 
of  the  same  order  as  that  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Its  color,  however,  underwent  considerable 
variations.  Tycho  described  it  as  having  been 
at  first  of  a  bright  white ;  afterward  of  a  red- 
dish yellow,  like  Mars  or  Aldebaran;  and 
lastly  of  a  leaden  white,  like  Saturn."  A 
somewhat  similar  instance  occurred  in  1604, 
when  a  first  magnitude  star  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  right  foot  of  Ophiuchns.  It  presented 
appearances  resembling  those  shown  by  the 
former,  and  disappeared  after  a  few  monthfi. 
In  1866  a  star  appeared  in  the  Northern  Crown, 
the  observations  of  which  threw  great  light  on 
the  subject  of  so-called  new  stars.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  found  that  where  this  new  star 
appeared  there  had  been  a  tenth  magnitnde 
star ;  the  new  star  then  was  in  reality  a  star 
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long  known  whicli  had  suddenly  acqnired  new 
brilliancy.  When  first  observed  by  astrono- 
mers with  this  abnormal  lustre  it  was  shining 
as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude.  Examined 
by  Huggins  and  Miller  with  the  spectroscope, 
its  light  revealed  a  startling  state  of  things  in 
those  remote  depths  of  space.  The  nsnal  stel- 
lar spectrum,  rainbow-tinted  and  crossed  by 
dark  lines,  was  seen  to  be  crossed  also  by  four 
exceedingly  bright  lines,  the  spectrum  of  glow- 
ing hydrogen.  Either  the  star  was  actually 
"  in  flames  "  at  the  time,  that  is,  surrounded 
by  burning  hydrogen,  or  else  some  cause  had 
raised  the  hydrogen  around  the  star  to  a  state 
of  intense  heat,  but  without  actual  combustion. 
The  greater  part  of  the  star's  light  manifestly 
came  from  this  glowing  hydrogen,  though  it 
oan  scarcely  be  donbted  that  the  rest  of  the 
spectrum  was  brighter  than  before  the  out- 
burst, the  materials  of  the  star  being  raised  to 
an  intense  heat.  The  maximum  brightness  of 
the  star  exceeded  that  of  a  tenth  magnitude 
star  nearly  800  times.  After  shining  for  a  short 
time  as  a  second  magnitude  star,  T  Ooronea  (as 
the  star  was  called  thenceforth)  diminished 
rapidly  in  lustre,  and  it  is  now  between  the 
ninth  and  tenth  magnitudes. — The  stars  are 
not  absolutely  at  rest,  though  many  years  pass 
before  th6  motion  of  any  star  can  be  detected. 
Halley,  comparing  the  observed  places  of  Arc- 
turns,  Aldebaran,  and  Sirius  with  the  places 
assigned  by  the  Alexandrian  astronomers,  found 
reaaon  to  believe  that  these  three  stars  are  ap- 

Erdaching  the  ecliptic.  This  snrmise  was  con- 
rmed  by  the  elder  Oassini,  who  observed  that 
Arcturus  had  shifted  southward  5'  in  latitude 
since  the  time  of  Tycho  Brahe.  Bradley  made 
observations  to  give  means  for  detecting  stellar 
motions,  and  before  long  astronomers  began 
to  recognize  many  instances  of  measurable  mo- 
tion. In  1788  Sir  W.  Herschel  took  up  the 
idea  that  the  stellar  motions  are  in  part  due  to 
a  proper  motion  of  the  sun  himself.  Tobias 
Mayer  had  suggested  this  idea  in  1771,  but 
oomparing  ROmer's  observations  with  his  own 
could  find  no  evidence  in  its  favor.  Herschel 
was  more  successful.  From  the  motions  of 
seven  stars,  as  estimated  by  Maskelyne,  he  de- 
duced the  inference  that  the  sun  is  moving 
toward  a  point  in  the  constellation  Hercules  in 
right  ascension  267°.  From  a  more  exact  in- 
quiry, using  Mayer's  list  of  proper  motions,  he 
was  led  to  place  the  point  toward  which  the 
sun  is  moving  (or,  as  it  is  called,  the  "  apex  of 
the  solar  way ")  near  the  star  Hercules.  In 
1805,  using  Maskelyne's  catalogue  of  the  prop- 
er motions  of  86  stars  (published  in  1790),  he 
set  the  apex  in  right  ascension  246°  62'  80'' 
and  K  declination  49°  88'.  Bessel  in  1818 
expressed  his  agreement  with  Tobias  Mayer, 
in  regarding  the  evidence  as  insufficient  for 
determining  the  direction  of  the  sun's  motion ; 
but  since  then  MSdler,  Argelander,  O.  Stmve, 
and  Sir  O.  B.  Airy  have  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem, with  results  confirming  the  views  of  Sir 
W.  Herschel  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  con- 


sidering the  imperfect  evidence  available  in 
Herschel's  time.  Nevertheless  it  is  notewor- 
thy that,  although  the  balance  of  the  stellar 
motions  indicates  the  real  existence  of  a  proper 
motion  of  our  sun  toward  Hercules,  yet  on  any 
of  the  asnally  accepted  theories  of  stellar  dis- 
tribution, the  stellar  motions  accounted  for  by 
the  sun's  motion  do  not  form  nearly  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  observed  stellar  motions  as 
they  should  do.  The  present  writer  has  shown 
by  a  simple  geometrical  method  that  they 
should  constitute  one  half  of  the  total;  or 
rather,  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  ob- 
served displacements  should  be  reduced  one 
half  on  making  the  proper  correction  for  the 
effects  due  to  the  sun's  motion.  The  real  re- 
daction, instead  of  being  one  half,  is  between 
^  and  ^.  This  does  not  throw  any  doubt  on 
the  fact  of  the  sun's  motion,  but  it  renders 
altogether  untenable  the  commonly  accepted 
theories  as  to  stellar  distribution. — The  mo* 
tions  hitherto  mentioned  are  apparent  motions 
of  the  stars  on  the  celestial  sphere.  Motions 
of  recession  or  of  approach  would  of  course 
not  be  indicated  in  this  way ;  nor  would  they 
produce  any  appreciable  change  in  a  star's 
brightness.  This  is  easily  perceived  when  we 
consider  that  motions  of  recession  or  of  ap- 
proach would  be  of  the  same  average  order  as 
thwart  motions.  What  thwart  motions  may 
be  in  actual  amount  we  do  not  know,  but  we 
do  know  what  proportion  they  bear  to  the 
distances  of  the  stars  they  respectively  apper- 
tain to.  Thus  if  a  star  were  displaced  10"  in 
a  year  (and  no  star  has  yet  been  observed  to 
have  so  large  a  proper  motion),  the  actual  dis- 
tance traversed  in  one  year  would  be  to  the 
star's  distance  as  sin.  10 '  to  1,  or  as  20,626  to 
1,  A  corresponding  motion  of  recession  or 
approach  would  therefore  diminish  or  increase 
a  star's  brightness  in  one  year  by  T-g^rr  P'"^ 
and  the  brightness  would  be  diminished  or  in- 
creased only  by  -rir  part  in  103  years.  Such  a 
change  would  be  quite  inappreciable  even  if 
the  observation  of  irregular  variations  of  stel- 
lar brightness  did  not  prevent  us  from  placing 
any  reliance  on  apparent  changes  of  brightness 
as  indications  of  distance.  It  might  then  ap- 
pear hopeless  to  attempt  to  determine  whether 
the  stars  have  motions  of  recession  or  ap- 
proach; but  spectroscopic  analysis  affords  a 
means  of  dealing  with  this  problem  which  has 
been  successfully  applied  by  Huggins  and  Vo- 
gel,  and  may  hereafter  be  widely  extended. 
If  a  star  is  changing  its  distance  from  us,  light 
waves  of  any  given  order  proceeding  from  the 
star  must  reach  the  observer  with  their  length 
increased  if  the  star  is  receding,  and  decreased 
if  the  star  is  approaching.  On  comparing, 
then,  any  known  line  in  a  stellar  spectrum 
with  the  corresponding  line  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  terrestrial  element,  any  shift  of  the  line 
which  can  be  detected  will  indicate  recession , 
if  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and 
approach  if  toward  the  indigo  end.  Applying 
this  method,  Huggins  has  recognized  motions 
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of  recession  and  approach  ranging  from  10  m. 
to  nearly  60  m.  a  second. — Some  of  the  stars 
have  proper  motions  in  the  same  direction  and 
at  the  same  apparent  rate.  MSdler,  noticing 
this  peoaliarity  in  the  constellation  Tanras, 
was  led  to  surmise  that  the  centre  round  which 
all  the  stars  are  moving  lies  in  that  constella- 
tion, and  he  assigned  Alcyone,  the  principal 
star  of  the  Pleiades,  as  the  centre  in  qnestioo. 
Beyond  the  observed  commnnity  of  motion  in 
Tanrns  there  was  not  any  direct  evidence  for 
this  theory ;  and  this  observed  phenomenon 
was  held  by  astronomers  to  afford  but  weak 
evidence  for  a  theory  of  importance.  Yet  Mid- 
ler's views  were  described  in  every  text  book 
of  astronomy,  in  terms  which  wonld  have  been 
scarcely  justified  if  there  had  been  an  over- 
whelming mass  of  evidence  in  their  favor,  and 
if  astronomers  had  been  practically  unanimous 
in  accepting  them.  In  point  of  fact,  even  the 
one  piece  of  direct  evidence  which  seemed  to 
support  MSdler's  theory  is  found  on  examina- 
tion to  have  no  weight  whatever.  It  is  true 
that  if  there  is  a  centre  around  which  aU  the 
stars  are  moving,  the  stars  lying  toward  that 
centre  should  exhibit  a  community  of  proper 
motions,  and  the  stars  in  Taurus  do  exhibit  the 
peculiarity ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  theory, 
the  same  feature  exists  in  other  parts  of  the 
heavens.  A  map  constructed  by  the  present 
writer,  showing  all  the  stellar  proper  motions 
as  yet  satisfactorily  determined,  exhibits  many 
such  cases,  and  some  of  them  are  more  remark- 
able than  the  case  of  the  stars  in  Taurus.  One 
singular  instance  of  this  "star  drift"  is  ob- 
served in  the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  in 
which  the  stars  y?,  y,  i,  e,  and  f  are  all  travel- 
ling in  the  same  direction  and  at  the  same  rate. 
As  these  are  bright  stars,  it  appeared  to  the 
writer  that  they  would  afford  an  instructive 
test  of  the  theory  of  star  drift,  if  their  motions 
of  recession  or  approach  could  be  determined. 
This  was  effected  by  Hnggins  a  year  after  the 
theory  of  star  drift  had  been  enunciated,  and 
it  was  found  that,  as  tlie  theory  required,  the 
five  stars  had  a  common  motion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  of  sight,  and  that  they  are  all 
receding  at  the  rate  of  about  17  m.  a  second 
from  the  solar  system.  The  inference  fairly 
dedncible  from  this  fact,  that  these  stars  form 
'  a  single  system  or  family  travelling  together 
through  space,  is  interestingly  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  all  five  belong  to  the  same  order. 
(See  SpBOTBrM  Analtsis.) — Although  many 
speculations  were  broached  respecting  the  con- 
stitution of  the  sidereal  heavens  from  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  astronomy,  the  first  to  enter  on 
the  systematic  study  of  the  subject,  combining 
observation  with  theory,  was  Sir  W.  Hersohel. 
Mitchel,  it  is  true,  had  theorized  carefully  and 
soundly,  but  his  labors  were  not  extended 
beyond  a  few  points  of  detail;  and  though 
Wright  of  Durham  made  some  observations 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  structure 
of  the  milky  way,  yet  the  telescope  he  used 
(only  one  foot  in  focal  length)  was  far  too 


small  to  give  any  really  satisfactory  results. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  labors  Sir  W.  Herschel 
took  as  the  basis  of  his  conceptions  the  belief 
that  our  sun  is  a  member  of  a  system  of  suns, 
scattered  with  a  certun  general  uniformity 
throughout  a  region  of  space  having  a  defined 
figure,  possibly  determinable  if  only  a  telescope 
could  be  constructed  powerf  q1  enough  to  reach 
the  limits  of  the  system  in  all  directions.  To 
effect  this,  he  devised  his  system  of  "  star  gau- 
ging by  counting."  It  is  clear  that  the  further 
the  sidereal  system  extends  in  any  given  direc- 
tion, the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  stars 
lying  toward  that  direction,  since  the  distribu- 
tion is  supposed  (in  a  general  sense)  uniform ; 
and  therefore,  if  the  same  telescope,  with  un- 
changed power,  were  directed  toward  every 
part  of  the  heavens  in  turn,  then  by  counting 
the  number  of  stars  brought  into  view  in  these 
different  directions  the  relative  extension  of 
the  system  along  those  visual  lines  conld  be 
determined — in  other  words,  the  shape  of  the 
star  system.  Let  it  be  noticed  that  this  plan 
of  star  gauging  required  that  one  and  the  same 
telescope  shoold  be  applied  to  different  parts 
of  the  heavens ;  it  assumed  a  general  uniformi- 
ty of  distribution  within  the  limits  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  it  required  that  the  telescope  should 
penetrate  to  those  limits.  Becognizing  these 
points,  we  shall  not  fall  into  the  mistake  made 
by  many  (including  Arago  and  the  French 
astronomers  generally,  Smyth,  and  others,  and 
repeated  in  almost  all  the  text  books)  of  con- 
founding this  method  of  star  gauging  with  the 
method  devised  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  when  a 
long  experience  had  •convinced  him  that  the 
assumptions  on  which  he  had  based  the  for- 
mer method  were  unsound.  While  he  still 
supposed  these  assumptions  sound,  however, 
he  deduced  as  the  result  of  applying  his  first 
method  the  inference  that  the  sidereal  sys- 
tem is  shaped  like  a  cloven  flat  disk.  (See 
6ai,&xt.)  Bnt  gradually  his  observations 
showed  him  that  special  laws  of  aggregation 
exist  within  the  star  depths.  He  saw,  first, 
that  the  milky  way  is  not  produced  by  the 
combined  lustre  of  stars  scattered  like  those 
around  us,  but  extending  to  enormous  dis- 
tances. Next  he  perceived  that  the  stars  form- 
ing the  richer  parts  of  the  milky  way  are  not 
arrayed  along  great  ranges  in  distance,  bnt 
really  spread  more  richly  within  limited  and 
roughly  globular  regions.  In  the  same  paper 
(all  the  passages  we  quote  are  from  the  "  Phil- 
osophical Transactions")  he  wrote  as  follows: 
"  On  a  very  slight  examination  it  will  appear 
that  this  immense  starry  aggregation  [the  milky 
way]  is  by  no  means  uniform.  .  .  .  By  refer- 
ring to  some  one  of  these  clustering  aggre- 
gations  in  the  heavens,  what  will  be  said  of 
them  will  be  much  better  understood  than  if 
we  were  to  treat  of  them  in  a  general  way." 
He  selects  the  great  double  clustering  aggrega- 
tions in  Oygnns,  which  form  snch  conspicuous 
star  clouds  on  clear  summer  nights.  Here,  he 
says,  "  the  stars  are  clustering  with  a  kind  of 
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division  between  them,  so  that  we  may  sup- 
pose them  to  be  clastering  toward  two  differ- 
ent regions.  By  a  computation  founded  on 
observations  which  ascertain  the  number  of 
stars  in  different  fields  of  view,  it  spears  that 
our  space  [i.  «.,  our  selected  region]  in  Gyg- 
nos,  taking  an  average  breadth  of  about  five 
degrees  of  it,  contains  more  than  831,000 
stars;  and  admitting  them  to  be  clustering 
two  different  ways,  we  have  165,000  stars  for 
each  clustering  collection.  Now  the  above 
mentioned  milky  appearances  deserve  the  name 
of  clustering  collections,  as  they  are  certainly 
much  brighter  about  the  middle,  and  fainter 
near  their  undefined  borders.  .  .  .  We  may 
indeed  partly  ascribe  the  increase  both  of 
brightness  and  of  apparent  compression  to  a 
greater  depth  of  the  space  which  contains  the 
stars,  but  this  will  equally  tend  to  show  their 
clustering  condition ;  for  since  the  increase  of 
brightness  is  gradual,  the  space  containing  the 
clustering  stars  must  tend  to  a  spherical  form 
if  the  gradual  increase  of  brightness  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  situation  of  the  stars."  That 
is  to  say,  whether  we  consider  the  greater 
richness  in  the  centre  to  be  due  to  the  cluster- 
ing of  stars  toward  the  middle  of  these  aggre- 
gations, or  to  the  shape  of  the  groups  them- 
selves, or  partly  take  both  causes  of  central 
richness  into  account,  we  are  alike  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  groups  are  roughly  spherical 
in  shape.  This  conclusion,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  is  utterly  opposed  to  Herschel's  old  bielief 
in  a  star  system  generally  uniform  throughout 
its  whole  extent ;  for  here,  and  in  all  similar 
oases,  we  see  rounded  c^Duds  of  stars  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  stars  scattered  around  us  as 
rounded  clouds  in  the  sky  are  distinct  from  a 
thin  low-lying  fog  through  which  their  shapes 
are  seen.  Accordingly,  before  long  Sir  W. 
Uerschel  saw  the  necessity  of  devising  a  new 
method  of  star  gauging,  based,  not  on  the 
numerical  richness  of  star  fields,  but  on  the 
telescopic  power  necessary  to  effect  the  reso- 
lution of  the  milky  light  of  clustering  aggre- 
gations into  discrete  stars.  By  this  process 
be  hoped  to  determine  the  relative  distances 
of  star  groups.  Supposing  that  a  particular 
aggregation  began  to  be  resolved  into  discrete 
stars  with  a  certain  telescopic  power,  and  was 
entirely  resolved  when  a  certain  higher  power 
was  employed,  there  would  be  prima  facie 
evidence  as  to  the  distance  of  the  aggregation, 
if  the  stars  forming  different  aggregations  are 
similarly  distributed.  For,  given  a  group  of 
stars  of  certain  sizes  and  set  at  certain  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  it  is  clear  that  the 
further  away  the  group  is  placed,  the  higher 
will  be  the  telescopic  powers  required  (1)  to 
begin  and  (2)  to  complete  the  resolution  of 
that  group  into  separate  stars.  How  perfectly 
unlike  this  method  was,  at  once  in  principle 
and  in  practical  details,  to  the  former,  will  be 
seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  earlier  method, 
above,  with  the  following  summary  of  the 
qualities  of  the  later  method.     In  the  new 


method,  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  was  to 
be  examined  snooeesively  with  different  tele- 
scopes; the  observer  was  not  to  connt  stars, 
but  to  note  the  extent  to  which  resolution  was 
effected ;  it  was  assumed  that  the  stars  within 
the  clustering  aggregations  were  distributed 
far  more  richly  than  elsewhere ;  and  the  tele- 
scope was  required  to  effect  resolution  within 
a  particular  region  of  space,  not  to  merely  ex- 
tend vision  to  particular  distances.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  the  new  method  and  the  assumptions 
on  which  it  is  based  are  open  to  exception. 
Herschel  had  found  that  the  stars  are  not  spread 
uniformly  through  the  star  system,  as  he  had 
before  surmised ;  and  one  would  have  supposed 
that  having  thus  been  misled  by  one  assump- 
tion, he  could  not  adopt  others  differing  from 
it  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind.  Yet  his  second 
metho<l  of  star  ganging  could  only  give  him,  as 
he  hoped,  the  means  of  "  ascerttuning  a  scale 
whereby  the  extent  of  the  universe,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  penetrate  into  space, 
may  be  fathomed,"  if,  first,  the  stars  were 
spread  uniformly  within  each  clustering  aggre- 
gation, and  secondly,  if  different  clustering 
aggregations  were  similarly  constituted.  For 
clearly,  if  one  and  the  same  aggregation  in- 
cluded several  orders  of  stars,  each  order  dis- 
tributed with  a  degree  of  richness  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  still  more  if  there  were  not  even 
any  law  of  distribution  for  the  several  orders, 
then  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  method ; 
for  a  telescope  might  effect  resolution  with 
respect  to  some  particular  order  of  stars  within 
the  aggregation  which  would  leave  orders  of 
smaller  or  more  closely  set  stars  within  it  quite 
unresolved.  Nor  again  could  any  comparison 
be  instituted  between  the  distances  of  two  ag- 
gregations resolved  by  particular  telescopes, 
even  though  there  were  reason  to  believe  that 
within  each  there  was  a  general  uniformity  of 
distribution,  unless  we  were  certain  that  they 
were  alike  in  constitution.  If  the  more  remote 
of  two  aggregations  consisted  of  large  stars 
sparsely  strewn,  and  the  nearer  consisted  of 
small  stars  closely  set,  the  two  aggregations 
might  require  exactly  the  same  power  for  their 
xesoltttion,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
distance.  On  the  latter  point  Herschel's  ob- 
servations by  the  new  method  could  throw 
little  light,  since  there  is  no  telescopic  means 
of  discriminating  really  large  from  really  small 
stars.  But  on  the  former  point  he  obtained  evi- 
dence which  should  have  been  decisive  against 
the  new  method  of  gauging,  or  rather  against 
the  assumptions  on  which  it  was  based.  For 
he  observed  several  clusters  which  began  to  be 
resolved  with  very  low  telescopic  powers,  but 
were  not  entirely  resolved  even  with  the  larg- 
est telescopes  and  highest  powers  Herschel  em- 
ployed. As  these  clusters  were  of  small  extent 
and  round  in  figure,  it  followed  that  if  the 
stars  were  spread  uniformly  within  them,  the 
extension  of  these  clusters  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  sight  must  enormously  exceed  their 
thwart  diameter;  in  other  words,  that  they 
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vere  all  of  them  shAped  like  gigantic  cylinders, 
of  length  vastly  exceeding  their  breadth.  This 
supposition  being  altogether  untenable,  it  is 
certain  that  these  clustering  aggregations  con- 
tain stars  of  many  orders  of  real  magnitude, 
distributed  according  to  various  laws  of  rich- 
ness. In  fact  Hie  range  of  magnitude  and  of 
richness  of  distribution  must  be  as  great  as  in 
the  case  of  the  solar  system,  from  the  giant 
bnlk  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  to  the  minute  and 
(relatively)  closely  aggregated  asteroids.  And 
here  in  passing  we  may  note  that  this  legitimate 
inference  from  the  observations  of  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  Sir  John  Her- 
Bchel's  examination  of  the  Magellanic  cloads, 
in  which  all  varieties  of  stellar  magnitude  and 
aggregation,  from  sparsely  strewn  stars  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  magnitades  to  a  nebulosity 
irresolvable  by  his  18-inch  mirror  (besides  all 
orders  of  nebulse),  coexist  within  limits  of 
distance  not  differing  in  proportion  more  than 
as  10  to  9.  According  to  the  assumptions 
on  which  Sir  W.  Herschel's  second  method  of 
star  gauging  was  based,  the  limits  of  distance 
to  inclnde  such  varieties  of  stellar  distribution 
should  differ  in  proportion  more  than  as  SOO 
to  1 .  Passing  over  tne  work  of  Sir  J.  Herschel, 
who,  so  far  as  stellar  distribution  is  concerned, 
contented  himself  by  extending  his  father's 
first  method  of  star  gau^ng  to  the  sonthem 
heavens,  we  come  to  the  work  of  W.  Struve, 
whose  researches  are  distinguished  by  a  farther 
extension  of  the  theory  of  non-uniformity  in 
stellar  distribution.  He,  first  of  all  astronomers 
since  Herschel's  papers  were  written,  perceived 
their  real  purport,  and  the  incorrectness  of  the 
description  given  by  Arago,  at  least  partially. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  weighed 
the  significance  of  Herschel's  remarks  re- 
specting the  rounded  figures  of  many  cluster- 
ing aggregations,  and  he  quite  misunderstood 
Herschel's  observation  that  "  when  he  could  not 
resolve  rich  stellar  regions,  it  was  because  they 
were  unfathomable."  (He  appears  to  have 
read  the  word  "when,"  in  this  sentence,  as 
equivalent  to  the  German  wenn,  since  it  is  ren- 
dered by  «■  in  Strnve's  £tudet  cTattronomie 
*tellaire.)  But  he  clearly  perceived  that  Her- 
schel had  given  up  as  early  as  1802,  if  not 
earlier,  the  theory  of  a  general  uniformity  of 
stellar  distribution.  Having  found,  indeed,  that 
the  stars  down  to  the  eighth  magnitude  are 
more  richly  spread  over  the  milky  way  than 
elsewhere  (whereas  if  stars  were  uniformly 
distributed  within  the  system,  these  brighter 
orders,  lying  alj  far  within  even  the  nearer 
limits  of  the  galaxy,  should  appear  nniformly 
distributed  over  the  heavens),  he  at  first  sup- 
posed that  he  had  obtained  a  result  opposed  to 
the  views  of  Sir  W.  Herschel ;  but  having  re- 
examined the  whole  series  of  Herschel's  papers, 
he  found  that  the  result  was  quite  accordant 
with  Herschel's  later  views,  and  opposed  only 
to  views  which  Herschel  had  abandoned  early 
in  his  career  as  an  observer.  But  now  Struve, 
having  thus  obtained  evidence  of  a  want  of 


nniformity  in  the  distribution  of  the  stars,  and 
having  found  that  Sir  W.  Herschel  had  recog- 
nized an  even  wider  range  of  irregularity, 
nevertheless  proceeded  (as  Herschel  had  done, 
but  in  other  directions)  to  assume  laws  of  nni- 
formity which,  to  say  the  least,  should  have 
been  demonstrated  before  they  were  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  stellar  theories.  He  assumed 
that  stars  gather  more  richly  toward  the  medial 
plane  of  the  galaxy,  but  that  at  equal  distances 
from  that  plane  the  distribution  is  equally  rich 
(on  the  average  for  that  distance),  and  that 
stars  in  different  regions  have  equal  average 
dimensions.  He  counted  all  the  stars  down  to 
the  ninth  magnitude  in  each  hour  of  right  as- 
cension between  15°  N.  and  16°  8.  of  the  equator 
(or  rather  he  took  the  numbers  from  Weisse's 
catalogue),  and  supposed  them  gathered  on  the 
equator,  toward  each  "  hour "  of  the  equator 
its  proper  number,  spread  nniformly.  Then 
he  snpposed  the  equatorial  ring  of  stars  thus 
formed  spread  over  an  equatorial  disk,  in  horary 
sectors,  and  uniformly  over  each  segment  of 
such  sectors  limited  by  radii  corresponding  to 
star  magnitudes.  Thus,  suppose  ££'to  be  a 
horary  arc  of  the  equator,  and  therefore  16°  in 
length,  A  ED,  BE'O  parts  of  hour  circles, 
A  B,  D  0  parts  of  parallels  having  16°  N.  and 
S.  declination,  8  the  snn ;  and  let  S  i,  S  e  rep- 


resent the  greater  limit,  and  8  a,  Sd  the  lesser 
limit  of  stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude.  Then 
Struve.  having  connted  the  stars  of  all  magni- 
tades down  to  the  ninth  in  the  space  A  B  C  D, 
conceived  them  first  distributed  uniformly  along 
the  equatorial  arc  E£',  and  next  spread  them 
over  the  sectorial  area  SEE',  distributing  all 
of  the  seventh  magnitude  nniformly  over  the 
plane  surface  ahed.  Thus  he  obtamed  his 
equatorial  section  of  the  galaxy ;  and  he  per- 
suaded himself  that  this  artificial  method  of 
distributing  the  stars  was  based  entirely  upon 
observation,  without  any  arbitrary  hypothesis 
whatever.  Prof.  Forbes  said  justly,  speaking 
of  Strnve's  method :  "  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
popular  writers  and  reviewers  who  have  given 
additional  publicity  to  the  most  striking  and 
powtive  of  M.  Strnve's  conclusions,  have  (very 
naturally)  done  so  on  the  strength  of  the  au- 
thor's well  deserved  reputation  as  an  observer,' 
and  without  attempting  to  analyze  his  reason- 
ing, which  it  must  be  owned  is  sometimes  ob- 
sQure.  My  objections,"  he  proceeds,  "to  M. 
Strnve's  argument  were  put  in  writing  several 
years  ago  (1850),  but  not  published  except  in 
my  lectures.  It  was  only  in  1855  that  I  saw  for 
the  first  time  a  memoir  by  Prof.  Encke  in  the 
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AstTWtomuehe  Naehrichten,  vol.  xztL,  No.  622 
(published  in  1848),  maintaining  the  same  view 
of  the  invalidity  of  M.  Stmve's  reasoning,  and 
qoestioning  the  hypotheses  (of  which  M.  £ncke 
reckons  live)  tacitly  assumed  by  him."  The 
present  writer,  led  independently  to  the  same 
general  views  respecting  Herschel's  labors 
which  Stmve  had  formed,  and  afterward  to 
the  same  general  views  respecting  Stmve's  la- 
bors which  Forbes  and  Encke  formed,  adopted 
the  following  as  the  principle  on  which  fresh 
researches  shoald  be  based:  That  as  regards 
the  laws  of  stellar  distribution,  the  range  of 
stellar  magnitude,  intrinsic  brilliancy,  and  so 
on,  we  must  assume  nothing,  all  assumptions 
having  been  proved  by  the  clearest  possible 
evidence  to  be  untrustworthy.  We  must  be 
guided  by  the  facts  alone.  Nor  are  we  thus 
compelled  to  abandon  as  hopeless  the  great 
problem  of  the  star  depths.  Even  where  Her- 
schel's methods  seemed  to  fail,  they  afford  ex- 
cellent promise  of  success.  His  first  method, 
for  example,  had  to  be  abandoned,  so  far  as  his 
original  purpose  was  concerned,  because  he 
found  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  rich 
regions  of  the  milky  way  are  situated  like 
mighty  clouds  of  stars  in  space,  and  are  not 
mere  ranges  of  stars  extending  continuously 
from  our  own  neighborhood.  But  it  was  the 
method  itself  which  taught  this,  which  in  fact 
effected  this  capital  discovery.  The  second 
method,  again,  cannot  be  interpreted  as  Her- 
sohel  hoped ;  it  cannot  tell  ns  how  far  off,  rel- 
atively, are  different  star  groups.  But  this 
application  of  the  method  has  to  be  abandoned 
simply  because  the  use  of  the  method  itself  has 
taught  OS  that  the  architecture  of  the  heavens 
is  far  too  complex  to  be  interpreted  in  so  sim- 
ple a  manner.  .  Here  then  is  another  great  dis- 
covery effected  by  a  method  of  star  gauging 
which,  so  far  as  its  original  purpose  was  con- 
cerned, has  had  to  be  rejected.  But  so  soon 
as  we  recognize  these  facts,  a  method  of  re- 
search is  suggested  which  combines  the  tmst- 
worthy  qualities  of  both  methods,  and  is  free 
from  the  faults  of  either.  We  must  employ 
Herschel's  first  method  of  star  ganging,  count- 
ing the  stars  in  equal  fields  with  the  same  tele- 
scope ;  but  we  must  not  limit  ourselves  to  the 
study  of  a  star  field  here  and  there.  The  whole 
heavens  must  be  surveyed,  and  this  not  with 
one  telescopic  power  only,  but  with  many, 
from  the  lowest  powers  to  the  highest  avail- 
able. The  results  obtained  with  each  power 
must  be  compared  together,  after  being  care- 
foUy  indicated  in  suitable  charts;  a  method 
altogether  more  satisfactory  than  any  pro- 
cesses of  statistical  enumeration.  Differential 
charts,  showing  by  bow  much  each  increase  of 
power  increases  in  each  region  the  number  of 
stars  brought  into  view,  ought  also  to  be  con- 
structed. No  preconceived  opinions  should  be 
suffered  to  mar  the  teachings  thus  obtained ; 
but  the  architecture  of  the  heavens  must  be 
viewed  precisely  as  it  is  presented  to  us  by 
these  results.     Principles  of  interpretation, 


however,  may  legitimately  be  q>plied  to  the 
evidence,  so  long  as  they  are  founded  on  just 
considerations.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that 
the  following  principles  are  not  open  to  ques- 
tion in  this  respect:  1.  Where  two  surveys 
made  with  different  telescopic  powers  indicate 
concordant  laws  of  distribution  over  the  heav- 
ens, the  rich  regions  thus  indicated  are  regions 
where  the  orders  of  objects  dealt  with  by  the 
two  tdescopes  are  intermingled.  2.  Where 
instead  of  such  accordance  a  law  of  contrast 
is  indicated,  regions  rich  in  one  order  of  ob- 
jects being  poor  in  another  and  vice  vena,  the 
two  orders  still  belong  to  one  system,  but  some 
peculiarity  in  the  laws  according  to  which  they 
were  formed  causes  them  to  occupy  different 
parts  of  the  system,  sefpegating  as  it  were 
from  each  other.  3.  Where  no  connection 
whatever  either  of  agreement  or  contrast  can 
be  recognized,  it  is  probable,  and  in  general 

Sresumable,  that  the  two  orders  are  altogether 
istinct  and  lie  at  different  distances  from  each 
other.  4.  Where  partial  or  local  agreement 
or  contrast  is  indicated,  the  inference  is  that 
the  true  arrangement  of  the  objects  in  space  is 
affected  both  by  laws  of  aggregation  or  segre- 
gation and  by  diversities  of  distance,  and  by 
one  cause  or  the  other  to  a  degree  correspond- 
ing to  the  extent  of  such  agreement  or  con- 
trast. What  is  here  said  of  objects  brought 
into  view  by  different  telescopic  powers  is  true 
of  different  orders  of  objects,  as  nebulee,  dou- 
ble stars,  colored  stars,  variables,  and  so  on. 
These  principles  have  been  applied  by  the 
writer  already  to  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  in  both  hemispheres,  to  stars  down  to  the 
tenth  magnitude  of  Argelander  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  only,  and  to  the  known  nebnlss 
(6,600  in  number)  in  both  hemispheres.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  fertility  of  the  process, 
the  following  results  may  be  indicated:  First, 
the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  not  dis- 
tributed nnif ormly  through  surrounding  space, 
but  are  gathered  markedly  in  two  rich  regions, 
one  northern,  the  other  (larger)  southern,  and 
are  particularly  rich  in  the  region  of  the 
milky  way;  but  the  leading  orders  of  these 
stars  are  gathered  zonewise  in  a  region  some- 
what inclined  to  the  milky  way;  a  circum- 
stance first  noted  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  but  inde- 
pendently by  the  present  writer  and  also  by 
Prof.  B.  A.  Gould.  The  northern  stars,  down 
to  the  tenth  magnitude  inclusive,  are  gathered 
in  the  most  marked  manner  in  the  galactic 
zone,  not  increasing  gradually  in  richness  of 
distribution  as  they  approach  it,  but  being 
gathered  richly  in  Uie  nodules,  clustering  ag- 
gregations, streams,  and  whorls  of  stars  of 
which  the  galaxy  consists.  This  drcumstanoe 
proves  that  the  milky  way  is  not  only  appar- 
ently but  really  so  formed ;  and  since  Her- 
schel's gauges  show  that  wherever  the  milky 
way  appears  bright  to  the  naked  eye,  there 
the  fainter  orders  of  stars,  down  to  the  least 
brought  into  view  by  his  great  telescopie,  are 
most  richly  strewn,  it  follows  that  these  famter 
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orders  and  the  brighter  stars  of  the  first  ten 
magnitudes  are  reuly  intermingled  in  space, 
whence  the  fainter  must  be  very  much  smaller 
than  the  brighter  in  these  regions ;  though  of 
course  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  believing 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  fainter  stars 
are  really  far  more  remote  than  the  brighter 
starg.  The  nebulee  are  found  to  be  strewn  in 
such  a  way  that  the  second  of  the  above  laws 
is  directly  applicable  to  the  relation  between 
them  and  the  flxed  stars.  For  along  the  zone 
of  the  milky  way  few  nebulee  are  found,  and 
those  belonging  only  to  two  orders,  the  irregu- 
lar (gaseons)  nebulee  and  star  clusters.  The 
further  we  proceed  from  the  galactic  zone,  the 
more  richly  do  we  find  the  nebulte  scattered. 
This  relation  was  first  noticed  by  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel,  but  not  thoroughly  established  until  Sir 
J.  Herschel  had  completed  the  survey  of  the 
southern  heavens.  Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe  made 
a  more  exact  analysis,  in  which  he  dealt  with 
all  the  nebulee  in  Sir  J.  Herschel's  latest  list, 
classifying  them  according  to  their  resolvability, 
and  showing  that  the  density  of  nebular  dis- 
tribntion  increased  with  the  distance  from  the 
galactic  zone  for  the  irresolvable  nebulas,  but 
diminished  with  that  distance  for  the  clusters. 
These  researches  were  statistical.  The  present 
writer  has  employed  Mr.  Abbe's  tables  in  the 
construction  of  an  equal  surface  chart  of  the 
nebnlea,  showing  the  law  of  their  distribution 
to  the  eye.  It  is  thus  seen  that  there  is  not  a 
gradual  condensation  of  nebnlse  toward  two 
opposite  regions,  near  the  poles  of  the  galactic 
zone,  bat  that  the  nebulee  are  gathered  into 
streams,  nodnles,  and  irregular  aggregations 
such  as  we  find  in  the  grouping  of  stars.  We 
have  said  that  law  2  characterizes  the  relation 
between  stars  and  nebulaa ;  in  other  words,  that 
their  arrangement  follows  the  law  of  contrast. 
There  are  two  remarkable  exceptions  to  this 
law,  the  Magellanic  clouds.  In  these,  where 
stars  of  all  orders,  from  the  ninth  magnitude 
to  irresolvable  stellar  aggregations,  are  as  richly 
gathered  as  on  the  galactic  zone,  nebulas  of  all 
orders  are  also  gathered  richly,  even  more  so 
than  anywhere  else  over  the  whole  heavens. — 
It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  here  been 
shown,  that  the  sidereal  system  is  not  the  sim- 
ple scheme  imagined  by  the  earlier  astronomers 
and  still  described  in  most  of  the  text  books  of 
astronomy.  No  law  of  uniformity  of  distribu- 
tion can  now  be  accepted,  for  one  law  after 
another  has  been  disproved  by  the  clearest 
possible  evidence.  Accidental  numerical  cor- 
respondences, found  in  the  distribution  of  stars 
of  various  orders  spread  over  large  regions, 
cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  uniform 
distribation  of  stars  thronghont  surrounding 
space,  or  of  any  law  of  uniform  condensation, 
when  we  find  on  analysis  that  these  relations 
have  to  be  otherwise  interpreted.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  the  excess  of  stars  of  the 
fainter  orders  is  not  brought  about  by  the 
mere  extension  of  telescopic  range,  as  Struve 
and  Littrow  have  surmised,  but  has  to  be  partly 


explained  by  the  actually  observed  gathering 
of  such  stars  in  certain  streams,  clouds,  sprays, 
and  nodules  of  milky  light.  We  must  not 
allow  any  statistical  rules  (arbitrarily  laid  down 
in  the  first  instance)  to  blind  us  to  the  facts 
thus  disclosed.  The  future  study  of  the  sidereal 
system  must  in  fine  be  based  more  exclusively 
on  observation  than  heretofore ;  though  even 
more  laborious  processes  of  deductive  reason- 
ing will  have  to  be  applied,  since  this,  like  all 
the  greater  problems  of  science,  lies  far  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  purely  inductive  method. 
STABCH  (^o  called  amylaceous  matter,  and 
fecula),  a  proximate  vegetable  principle  exist- 
ing at  certain  periods  of  vegetable  life  in  every 
plant  that  has  been  examined  for  it.  It  occurs 
especially  in  the  seeds  of  cereals  and  other 
plants,  in  the  tubers  of  potatoes,  in  tap  roots, 
such  as  carrots  and  parsnips,  in  the  pith  of 
stems,  as  the  sago  palm,  and  sometimes  in  the 
bark.  It  is  white,  glistening,  and  pulverulent, 
coinposed  of  microscopic  spheroids  or  gran- 
ules of  a  firm  consistency,  varying  according 
to  their  origin  from  j^  to  ^^  of  bh  inch  in 
diameter,  and  contained  in  tie  cells  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  plant,  several  being  enclosed 
in  one  cell.  (See  fig.  1.)  According  to  Payen, 
starch  is  found  only  when  the  nutriment  is  in 
excess,  being  consumed  at  the  later  stage  of 
the  vegetative  process,  when  the  nutriment 
becomes  deficient.  The  young  granules  are 
exceedingly  small,  spherical,  and  homogeneous; 
but  in  developing  they  become  ovoid,  lenticu- 
lar, or  polygonal.    They  have  a  characteristic 


Fig.  1.— Bom  Starch  lying  tn 
Cellular  Tlasne,  magQifled 
SCO  diameters. 


Flo.  8.— Stareh  Granules  of 
tout  lei  mmjt,  magnified 
IfiO  dlameterB. 


form  and  structure,  being  composed  of  a  series 
of  layers  presenting  the  appearance  of  con- 
centric markings,  which,  in  connection  with 
the  size,  are  characteristic  of  the  plant  to  which 
they  belong.  Each  granule  is  marked  by  a 
peculiar  spot  called  the  hilum,  at  which  point 
it  is  attached  to  the  cell  wall  in  its  early  state. 
When  viewed  by  polarized  light,  each  granule 
is  seen  to  be  marked  by  a  dark  cross  having 
its  point  of  intersection  at  the  hilum,  as  in 
fig.  2,  representing  the  granules  of  tou»  le» 
mots,  a  starch  obtained  from  the  tubers  of  the 
eanna  edulU,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
marantaeea,  which  includes  also  the  maranta 
arundinacea  or  West  India  arrow  root,  fig.  8. 
When  a  plate  of  mica  or  selenlte  is  interposed, 
to  produce  interference  of  light,  the  cross  be- 
comes gorgeously  colored.    (See  Light,  voL 
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z.,  p.  448.)  The  size  of  the  granules  in  each 
plant  is  not  uniform,  hut  there  is  an  average 
which  is  generally  not  much  departed  from, 
altbongh  sometimes,  as  in  the  potato,  the  dif- 


Fio.  8 starch  Oraaoles  of 

Maranta  arundinaesa^ 
or  West  India  Arrowroot, 
magnified  200  diameterfl. 


Fia.  4.— Staroh  Oninalee  of 
ManViot  vitiisgima,  or 
Brazilian  Arrowroot,  mag- 
nified 225  diameters. 


ference  is  great  (see  fig.  6),  but  then  it  is 
characteristic.  It  is  now  believed  that  each 
grannie  consists  of  two  substances  intimately 
mingled,  which  are  alike  in  chemical  composi- 
tion, having  the  same  propottion  of  elements 
as  the  cellulose  (OtHioOi)  which  forms  the 
cellular  structure  of  plants.  These  two  sub- 
stances are  called  granulose  and  cellulose,  the 
former  being  soluble,  the  latter  insoluble  in 
boiling  water.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  wa- 
ter, and  in  alcohol  and  other  liquids  which 
do  not  decompose  it;  but  when  treated  with 
a'bout  20  parts  of  boiling  water  its  grannies 
swell,  become  gelatinous,  and  fuse  into  a  thick 
opaline  liquid ;  this  on  cooling  solidifies  into  a 
homogeneous  paste,  or  hydrated  starch,  which 
when  dried  becomes  a  hard  horny  substance 
like  gum.  If  the  staroh  is  treated  with  100 
or  150  parts  of  boiling  water,  it  forms  an  opa- 
line liquid,  which  does  not  gelatinize,  but  on 
standing  allows  the  cellulose  constituent  to 
form  a  turbid  deposit,  while  the  granulose,  or 
soluble  starch,  remains  in  the  transparent  so- 
/ution.  Starch  may  be  converted  into  dextrine 
and  grape  sugar  by  the  action  of  ^astase,  or  by 
boiling  in  a  dilute  acid.  (See  Dextbinb,  Dias- 
tase, and  Feembntation.)  It  may  be  readily 
distinguished  in  the  laboratory  by  the  deep 
indigo-blue  compound  which  it  forms  with 
iodine.  The  test  is  one  of  exceeding  delicacy, 
but  the  iodine  must  be  in  a  free  state,  for  if  it 
is  combined  with  almost  any  other  substance 
the  affinity  of  the  starch  is  not  sufficient  to 
abstract  it.  Starch  may  be  obtained  by  rasp- 
ing, bruising,  or  grinding  the  vegetable  struc- 
ture to  pulp,  and  washing  the  mass  upon  a 
sieve,  which  retains  the  torn  cellular  tissue,  or 
the  gluten,  while  the  starch  passes  through 
with  the  dissolved  sugar  and  is  precipitated, 
when  it  may  be  collected  by  decantation  or 
elutriation,  and  washed  and  dried.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  percentage  of  starch 
in  various  kinds  of  food,  according  to  Payen : 


Wheat 6T-88  I 

Eye MM 

Oate 60-69 

Barley. »e-48 

Indian  com 6T-S5  I 

Klce SSK  I 


Potatoes aO-OO 

Hweet  potatoes 16-06 

Peaa 87-80 

Beans 88-00 

Flaxseed 28-40 

Cacao 1100 


The  size  and  appearance  of  the  several  differ- 
ent kinds  of  starch  grannies  when  examined 
by  the  microscope  are  given  in  the  engravings. 
—Starch  is  extracted  from  grain  by  two  prin- 
cipal processes,  the  old  or  fermenting,  and  the 
new  or  non-fermenting  process.  In  employing 
the  fermenting  process  the  grain  is  steeped  in 
water  till  it  becomes  soft  enough  to  mash  easily 
between  the  fingers.  It  is  then  passed  through 
a  malt  mill  or  between  rollers,  and  again  mixed 
with  water.  Fermentation  sets  in,  and  lactic 
and  aoetio  acids  are  formed,  which  disintegrate 
the  cellular  structure  and  liberate  the  starch 
granules.  These  are  collected  by  repeated 
washings  and  precipitations,  the  process  being 
continued  for  several  days.  The  gluten  under- 
goes putrefaction,  emitting  a  most  noisome 
odor.  The  sugar  and  a  portion  of  the  starch 
are  converted  into  alcohol,  and  a  part  of  this 
into  lactic  and  acetic  acids,  which  dissolve  the 
gluten  that  has  escaped  putrefaction.  Thor- 
ough washing  and  draining  remove  the  soluble 
matters,  and  the  starch  left  behind  is  next  dried 
in  blocks  about  6  in.  square ;  as  the  water  es- 
capes from  them,  the  masses  break  up  into  the 
columnar  fragments  peculiar  to  starch.  The 
other  method,  introduced  by  M.  £mile  Martin 


Pifl.  U.— Potato  starch, 
magnified  225  diameters. 


Fig.  «.— Kloe  Starch. 

magnified  800  dlametora. 


of  Vervins,  France,  consists  in  kneading  the 
flour  into  dough  with  water,  and  then  washing 
on  a  sieve  of  No.  120  wire  in  a  stream  of  wa- 
ter, as  long  as  the  water  passes  through  milky. 
The  starch  in  suspension  and  the  sugary  por- 
tion in  solution  are  caught  below  the  sieve,  and 
the  gluten  nearly  all  remains  behind  in  a  sticky 
mass.  What  passes  through  is  left  to  ferment 
24  hours  in  an  oven  at  68°  F.,  and  a  little  leaven 
is  added,  or  the  skimmings  of  a  former  oper- 
ation, to  hasten  the  process.  The  portion  of 
gluten  carried  through  with  the  starch  is  thus 
separated  and  removed  by  skimming.  The 
starch  is  then  treated  like  that  otherwise  ob- 
tained. The  product  by  this  method  is  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  flour,  while 
by  the  other  process  it  is  only  from  35  to  40 
per  cent.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  gluten  also 
is  saved  in  a  condition  suitable  for  food,  either 
by  mixing  it  with  flonr  and  making  of  it  maca- 
roni and  similar  pastes,  or  with  boiled  potatoes, 
and  thus  making  a  cheap  and  nutritions  bread, 
by  adding  to  the  potatoes  a  nutritive  element 
in  which  they  are  deficient.  Potato  starch  is 
made  from  rasped  or  grated  potatoes,  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  just  described.    This 
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Tariety  does  not  assnme  the  colamnar  form  in 
drying,  and  is  also  peculiar  in  retaining  a  large 
amount  ot  moisture,  generally  20  per  cent.,  or 
when  saturated  28  per  cent. — Rice  is  treated 
by  a  process  patented  in  1840  by  Orlando 


Flo.  T.— What  Stirch, 
magnified  3ib  diameters. 


Fig.  8.— Corn  Starch, 
magnified  400  diameters. 


Jones,  which  is  also  quite  as  applicable  to  the 
other  grains.  It  is  macerated  in  a  weak  alka- 
line solution,  a  gallon  of  water  to  every  2  lbs. 
of  rice,  and  about  200  grains  of  caustic  soda 
or  potash  to  the  gallon,  which  dissolves  the 
gluten  but  leaves  the  starch.  After  standing 
about  24  hours,  the  alkaline  liquid  is  drawn 
off,  and  the  rice  after  being  well  washed  is 
drained,  and  is  then  ground  into  flour.  A 
fresh  quantity  of  lye  is  added  to  it,  and  it  is 
again  digested  for  24  hours,  with  frequent  stir- 
ring. It  is  now  left  for  70  hours,  in  which 
time  the  dissolved  gluten  rises  and  is  all  found 
in  a  turbid,  yellowish  stratum  at  the  top. 
This  portion  is  carefully  drawn  off,  leaving 
the  fibrous  portion  of  the  grain  at  the  bottom 
intermixed  and  covered  with  starch.  The  de- 
posit .is  then  stirred  up  and  washed  with  abun- 
dance of  cold  water,  and  the  mixture  being 
left  to  repose,  the  fibrous  portion  is  deposited 
with  very  little  starch,  and  the  remainder  is 
drawn  off  by  a  siphon  through  a  fine  sieve  into 
a  cistern,  when  it  is  further  washed  and  pu- 
rified. The  gluten  is  recovered  by  neutralizing 
its  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means 
it  is  precipitated.  The  water  is  then  drawn 
off  and  the  gluten  collected,  dried,  ground, 
and  mixed  with  other  flour.  A  patent  was 
granted  to  James  Oolman  of  England  in  1842 
for  making  starch  from  maize  and  other  grains 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  Jones;  but  an 
application  for  a  renewal  of  the  patent  of  the 
latter  in  1864  was  refused  because  a  similar 
one  had  been  granted  to  Thomas  Wickham  in 
1824.  The  manufacture  of  starch  from  Indian 
com  by  an  alkaline  process  was  introduced  in 
this  country  by  Thomas  Kingsford  in  1842-'3, 
while  foreman  in  the  starch  factory  of  William 
Colgate  and  co.,  in  New  Jersey.  The  two 
largest  starch  manufactories  in  the  world  are 
in  the  United  States:  one  at  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
established  in  1848  by  Thomas  Kingsford  and 
son,  producing  21,500,000  lbs.  annually;  the 
other  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  established 
in  1858  by  the  Messrs.  Doryea,  and  producing 
19,000,000  lbs.  annnaUy.  Their  products,  both 
laundry  and  edible  corn  starch,  are  largely  sent 
761  vou  XT.— 21 


to  European  and  other  foreign  markets,  and 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  international  in- 
dustrial exhibitions.  Each  establishment  em- 
ploys its  own  processes,  and  the  recovery  of 
the  gluten  is  not  practised,  but  this,  with  other 
parts  of  the  grain  separated  from  the  starch,  is 
sold  as  food  for  domestic  animals. — The  part 
taken  by  starch  as  a  constituent  of  food  is  the 
most  important  of  its  numerous  uses,  being  the 
principal  element  in  the  food  of  graminivorous 
and  herbivorous  animals,  and  an  important  one 
in  that  of  man.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  dextrine  or  British  gum,  for  stiffening  linen 
and  cotton  goods,  and  for  making  size  for  paper 
and  various  other  articles.  It  is  employed  in 
medicine  for  diluting  and  otherwise  modifying 
the  form  of  various  articles  of  the  materia 
medica;  in  surgery  for  preparing  splints  and 
bandages ;  and  in  the  chemical  laboratory  for 
the  detection  of  iodine. — Animal  starch,  called 
glycogen  because  it  has  the  property  of  being 
transformed  into  glucose  or  ^rch  sugar,  exists 
in  the  livers  of  all  healthy  vertebrate  animals, 
and  in  some  of  the  tissues  of  other  animals. 
It  resembles  vegetable  starch,  but  yields  a  vio- 
let red  instead  of  a  violet  blue  color  with  iodine. 
(See  LiVKK.)    r 

STAB  CHAMBiX,  Crart  af  the  (curia  camera 
ttellata,  so  called  from  the  gilded  stars  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  old  council  chamber  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Westminster,  in  which  it  sat),  a  tribunal 
famous  in  the  political  history  of  England, 
and  mentioned  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  It  appears  to  have  been  then,  and  for 
upward  of  a  century  and  a  half  afterward, 
identical  with  the  ancient  eoneilivm  regit,  or 
king's  ordinary  council,  which  alone  exercised 
jurisdiction,  tibe  concilium  ueretum,  or  privy 
council,  being  a  deliberative  body ;  and  at  the 
accession  of  Henry  VII.  its  powers  had  become 
BO  greatly  abridged  by  restraining  statutes  aa 
to  render  it  almost  inoperative  as  a  court  of 
justice.  The  statute  of  8  Henry  VII.  (1488) 
placed  the  jurisdiction  on  a  permanent  basis 
by  establishing  a  court  composed  of  three  high 
officers  of  state,  to  whom  a  fourth  was  subse- 
quently added,  a  bishop  and  temporal  lord  of 
the  council,  and  two  justices  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster,  which  took  cognizance  of  riots, 
perjury,  the  misbehavior  of  sheriffs,  and  other 
offences  against  the  administration  of  justice, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  jury.  This  tribu- 
nal was  distinct  from  the  council  itself,  of 
which  it  may  be  considered  a  committee  hav- 
ing delegated  powers.  It  received  an  augmen- 
tation of  its  powers  by  act  of  81  Henry  VIII. ; 
but  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  it  was 
merged  in  the  genersd  body  of  the  council, 
which  thenceforth,  as  in  earlier  times,  con- 
stituted the  real  court  of  the  star  chamber. 
The  latter  continued  under  the  T^dor^  and 
their  successors,  in  spite  of  numerous  ivstrain- 
ing  statutes,  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction,  par- 
ticularly in  criminal  matters,  unauthorized  by 
the  act  of  Henry  VII.  erecting  a  new  court, 
and  which  gradually  rendered  it  one  of  the 
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STAR  FISH 


most  odious  instmments  in  overthrowing  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Every  misdemeanor, 
and  especially  those  of  public  importance  for 
\rhich  the  law  had  provided  no  sufficient  pun- 
ishment, seems  to  have  come  within  the  scope 
of  its  inquiry.  Among  these  were  corruption, 
breach  of  trust,  and  malfeasance  in  public 
affairs,  attempts  to  commit  felony,  or  breach 
of  proclamations ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was 
its  authority  stretched  under  the  Stuarts,  that, 
according  to  Clarendon,  "any  disrespect  to 
any  acts  of  state,  or  to  the  persons  of  states- 
men, was  in  no  time  more  penal,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  right  never  more  in  danger  to  be 
destroyed."  The  mode  of  process  was  gen- 
erally by  information  filed  at  the  suit  of  the 
attorney  general,  or,  in  certain  cases,  of  a  pri- 
vate relator,  and  in  other  respects  resemble^ 
that  familiar  to  the  court  ol  chancery.  Although 
the  court  was  held  incompetent  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death,  fines,  imprisonment,  the 
pillory,  whipping,  branding,  and  various  spe- 
cies of  maiming  were  freely  resorted  to.  After 
flourishing  with  constantly  increasing  power 
for  upward  of  a  century,  as  thus  constituted, 
the  court  of  the  star  chamber  was  finally  abol- 
ished by  act  of  parliament  in  1641. 

CnrAB  FISH,  the  popular  name  of  the  radiated 
animals  of  the  class  of  echinoderms  and  the 
order  asterioids,  well  exemplified  by  the  com- 
mon species  of  the  New  England  coasts,  the 
five-fingered  Jack  of  the  sailors.  The  quinary 
arrangement  prevails  to  a  remarkable  extent 
in  the  star  fishes.  The  body  is  depressed,  and 
divided  into  rays  like  a  star ;  the  upper  surface 
is  studded  with  rough  knobs,  varying  in  color 
with  the  species,  but  generally  reddish  or  yel- 
lowish, between  which  are  the  openings  of 
many  very  minute  tubes  for  the  passage  of  wa- 
ter in  and  out  of  the  body ;  the  skin  is  coria- 
ceous, and  contains  the  above  named  corpus- 
cles, beneath  which  is  a  cutaneous  skeleton  of 
porous  calcareous  pieces,  movably  articulated, 
and  extending  on  the  lower  surface  from  the 
month  in  the  centre  to  the  end  of  the  rays.  In 
the  lacun»  between  these  pieces  are  tiie  am- 
bulacral  pores,  along  the  centre  of  the  lower 
surface  of  each  ray,  through  which  are  pro- 
truded the  ambulacral  tubes;  these  are  the 
principal  organs  of  locomotion,  are  arranged 
in  a  double  or  quadrangular  row,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  contractile  sacs  or  vesicles  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  envelope ;  the  tubes  are 
constantly  in  motion,  each  ending  in  a  sucto- 
rial disk,  and  pull  the  animal  along  as  by  the 
snocessive  action  of  so  many  little  anchors. 
On  the  external  edges  of  the  rays  are  series  of 
stiff  spines,  probably  serving  for  protection, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  ray  is  a  small  reddish 
eye  speck;  there  are  also  scattered  over  the 
upper  surface  small  processes  ending  in  cal- 
careous hooks  or  pincers.  The  month  opens 
into  the  stomachal  cavity,  from  which  branch- 
ing ctsoal  tubes  extend  to  the  extremity  of 
each  arm ;  they  have  no  long  tentacles  like  the 
sea  anemone  (aetinia),  but  the  stomach  can  be 


everted  over  their  food  and  then  be  turned 
back  again ;  the  mouth  is  very  dilatable,  and 
will  admit  large  moUnsks  with  the  shell,  the 
hard  parts  being  elected  after  the  soft  portions 
are  djgested.  There  is  great  variety  in  the 
spreading,  division,  and  subdivision  of  the 
arms,  and  in  the  relative  size  of  the  central 
disk,  but  all  are  arranged  after  the  radiated 
plan ;  the  rays  can  be  bent  in  any  direction, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  animal,  by  the 
contractile  skin  and  muscles.  The  slender 
ophiurans  progress  by  the  undnlatory  move- 
ments of  the  rays,  which,  when  very  slender, 
long,  and  branching,  have  no  eyes  at  the  tips ; 
there  is  generally  no  anal  aperture,  and  if  any 
it  is  on  the  dorsal  surface.  By  the  action  of 
cilia  water  flows  through  the  body,  through 
the  aquiferous  system,  distending  and  pro- 
truding the  ambulacral  feet,  filling  the  circular 
vessel  around  the  month,  and  serving  for  res- 
piration, which,  according  to  Siebold,  is  per- 
formed partly  by  the  vesicular  appendages 
attached  to  the  central  ring;  all  the  viscera  are 
bathed  in  water,  and  respiration  is  also  effect- 
ed through  the  delicate  blood  vessels  there- 
on distributed.  The  vascular  system  is  very 
simple ;  the  nervous  ganglia  are  five,  arranged 
around  the  mouth,  each  sending  filaments  to 
the  arm  at  whose  base  it  lies;  the  sense  of 
touch  is  very  acute.  According  to  Sars,  Steen- 
strup,  and  Lfttken,  there  is  not  only  in  this 
class  a  great  power  of  regeneration  of  lost 
parts,  but  a  spontaneons  division  of  the  disk 
itself,  with  regeneration  of  the  necessary  por- 
tions, several  times  repeated  up  to  a  certain 
i^e,  for  the  multiplication  of  the  individnaL 
While  this  may  sometimes  be  a  simple  divi- 
sion, in  many  it  is  the  normal  mode  of  multi- 
plication instead  of  gemmation.  This  form  of 
agamic  multiplication  in  ophiuroids  and  aste- 
rioids has  been  called  scnizogeny.  On  the 
upper  surface,  to  one  side  of  the  centre  and 
between  two  of  the  arms,  is  a  round  bright- 
colored  spot,  the  madreporic  plate  or  body, 
communicating  with  a  canal  leading  to  the 
water  vessel  around  the  mouth — a  supposed 
filter  for  water  passing  into  the  aquiferous 
system  and  through  the  body.  They  propa- 
gate usually  by  eggs,  and  the  sexes  are  in  sep- 
arate individuals ;  the  larvae  are  at  first  oval, 
ciliated  bodies,  from  which  the  radiated  perfect 
animal  is  developed,  at  various  stages  of  its 
growth,  by  a  process  of  internal  gemmation. 
The  orinoid  eomatula,  or  feather  star,  free 
when  adult,  has  its  young  attached  on  a  long 
slender  stem ;  Sars  has  traced  the  growth  of 
eehinatUr  from  a  spheroidal  free-moving  mass 
to  the  perfect  star  fish.  Some  species  secrete 
a  reddish  fiuid  on  the  surface,  probably  the  col- 
oring matter,  often  irritating  to  the  skin  of 
persons  handling  them  ;  according  to  Deslong- 
champs,  they  can  inject  a  fluid  into  the  shells  of 
their  victims,  which  stupefies  and  renders  them 
an  easy  prey.  Rymer  Jones  says  star  fishes 
may  be  considered  as  mere  walking  stomachs, 
their  office  in  the  economy  of  nature  being  to 
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devour  all  kinds  of  garbage  which  woald  other- 
wise aocamalate  on  the  shores;  thej  eat  also 
living  omstaceans,  molluslcs,  and  eren  small 
fish,  and  are  believed  to  be  ver/  destructive  to 
oysters;  they  are  not  used  as  food  by  man, 
bat  are  in  many  places  highly  esteemed  as  ma- 
nure.— For  a  popular  account  of  the  British 
species,  see  "  History  of  British  Starfishes," 
by  Edward  Forbes  (London,  1841).  For  the 
New  England  species,  see  the  recently  pub- 
lished works  of  Agassiz.  The  common  star 
fish  of  the  North  American  coast  (atteriat 
rub«n»,  Lam.),  generally  considered  the  same 
as  the  European  species,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description;  the  colors  vary  from  red- 
dish to  yellowish,  and  the  diameter  from  an 


the  large  pectorals  and  on  the  throat ;  anna 
very  far  forward ;  air  bladder  absent.  In  some 
of  the  family  the  dorsal  and  opercular  spines 
are  capable  of  inflicting  painful  wounds ;  they 


Commoo  Star  lUb  (Aitorlu  mbeos). 

inch  to  more  than  a  foot. — The  star  fishes  are 
fonnd  from  the  Trenton  limestone  of  the  low- 
er Silurian  epoch  down  to  the  present  time. 

STAMUSDi  I.  A  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  Ihna,  navigable 
by  ships,  21  m.  E.  by  8.  of  Stettin ;  pop.  in  1871, 
17,280.  It  has  a  Protestant  Gothic  church, 
built  in  the  14th  century.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  Further  Pomerania.  II*  Prra^ 
itaik  StargutU  a  town  in  the  province  of  Prus- 
sia, on  the  Ferse,  25  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Dantzic; 
pop.  in  1871,  6,822.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  towers,  and  was  frequently  taken  by  the 
Poles  in  the  ISth  and  16th  centuries,  and  in 
1866  by  the  Swedes. 

SMKCIAZEB,  a  spiny-rayed  percoid  fish  of 
the  family  trachinida  or  weevers,  and  genus 
uranoteoput  (Linn.),  so  called  from  the  position 
of  the  eyes,  which  look  directly  upward.  The 
body  is  elongated,  covered  with  smooth  cycloid 
acales ;  head  depressed,  large  and  wide,  bony 
and  rough,  with  the  gape  ascending  or  verti- 
cally cleft,  the  upper  jaw  the  shorter,  and  the 
teeth  small  and  crowded  on  the  jaws,  palate, 
and  vomer ;  branch iostegal  rays  six  ;  dorsals 
two,  of  which  the  first  is  small  and  spinous,  the 
second  and  the  anal  long;  ventrals  in  front  of 


IieiUten«n«ui  Btuguar  (ITraooMopiu  mlgirii). 

have  the  power  of  raising  the  eyeballs  from  and 
retracting  them  within  their  sockets.  There 
are  more  than  a  dozen  species  of  the  genua, 
mostly  East  Indian,  of  which  the  best  known 
is  the  U.  wlgaru  of  the  Mediterranean,  about 
a  foot  long,  grayish  brown  above,  with  irregu- 
lar series  of  whitish  spots  and  grayish  white 
below ;  ugly  as  it  is,  some  people  eat  it.  This 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  Aristotle 
correctly  describes  the  gall  bladder  as  larger 
than  in  most  other  fishes;  it  is  also  called 
eallionymu*  by  the  old  authors,  and  is  pro- 
verbially referred  to  by  dramatic  writers  as 
the  emblem  of  an  angry  man.  On  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina  baa  been  found  the  U.  ano- 
plo$  (Cav.),  about  2  in.  long,  greenish  above 
with  minute  black  dots,  and  silvery  below; 
the  cheeks  are  unarmed.  These  fishes  live 
on  the  bottom  in  deep  water,  burying  all  bnt 
the  head  in  the  sand  or  mud,  and  there  lying 
in  wait  for  prey ;  they  are  voracious,  and  like 
other  ground  fish  some  have  sensitive  barbels 
about  the  month  ;  though  the  gills  are  widely 
open,  they  live  a  long  time  out  of  water; 
some  have  a  slender  fleshy  filament  in  front 
of  the  tongue,  which  can  be  protruded. 

SIAU.  I.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Ohio,  dnuned 
by  the  Tuscarawas  river  and  its  branches,  iCnd 
traversed  by  the  Oliio  canal  and  several  rail- 
roads; area,  670  sq.  m.j  pop.  in  1870,  62,608. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  a  rich 
sandy  loam.  Coal  and  limestone  are  abundant. 
The  chief  productions  in  1878  were  686,418 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,044,817  of  Indian  com, 
782,897  of  oats,  42,876  of  baricy,  116,597  of 
potatoes,  44,607  tons  of  hay,  267,750  lbs.  of 
flax,  246,898  of  wool,  982,779  of  butter,  and 
88,705  of  cheese.  Large  quantities  of  coal  and 
iron  are  produced.  In  1874  there  were  18,596 
horses,  29,219  cattle,  69,887  sheep,  and  28,421 
hogs.  In  1870  there  were  22  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  12  of  brick,  22  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  12  of  furniture,  1  of  forged 
and  rolled  iron,  8  of  pig  iron,  20  of  iron  ciuBt- 
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ings,  18  of  tanned  and  7  of  carried  leather,  4 
of  engines  and  boilers,  21  of  tin,  copper,  and 
sheet-iron  ware,  6  of  woollen  goods,  11  brew- 
eries, 19  flonr  mills,  80  saw  mills,  and  8 
planing  mills.  Capital,  Canton.  IL  A  N.  W. 
comity  of  Illinois,  intersected  by  Spoon  river; 
area,  about  825  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,761. 
The  snrf ace  is  partly  prairie,  and  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile. It  is  traversed  by  the  Peoria  and  Rock 
Island  railroad  and  a  branch  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quincy.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  124,689  bushels  of  wheat, 
80,584  of  rye,  1,149,878  of  Indian  corn,  316,- 
726  of  oats,  19,993  tons  of  hay,  20,789  lbs.  of 
wool,  295,683  of  butter,  and  17,674  of  honey. 
There  were  7,080  horses,  11,558  cattle,  4,226 
sheep,  and  26,515  swine;  7  manufactories  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  woollen  goods,  and 
6  flour  mills.     Capital,  Toulon. 

BTiRK,  Join,  an  American  soldier,  bom  at 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Aug.  28,  1728,  died  at 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  May  8,  1822.  In  1752, 
while  on  a  banting  expedition,  he  was  captured 
by  the  St.  Francis  Indians,  and  remained  with 
them  several  weeks  until  ransomed.  In  1764 
he  joined  the  rangers  under  Major  Rogers  in 
the  war  against  the  French  and  Indians,  and 
in  1757  was  made  a  captain.  He  rendered 
efiScient  services  in  bri^ng  off  the  troops 
after  the  expedition  to  Ticonderoga  in  1758, 
and  was  actively  employed  in  the  subsequent 
campaign.  In  1775,  after  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, he  received  a  colonel's  commission, 
and  enlisted  a  regiment  which  formed  the  left 
of  the  American  line  at  Bunker  Hill.  He  was 
in  the  expedition  against  Canada,  and  remon- 
strated against  Gen.  Schuyler's  retreat  to  Ticon- 
deroga. In  December,  1776,  he  marched  with 
his  regiment  under  Gen.  Gates  to  reenforce 
Gen.  Washin^on.  He  led  the  van  in  the  at- 
tack upon  Trenton,  and  was  in  the  battle  at 
Princeton.  In  1777,  the  time  of  his  regiment 
having  expired,  he  returned  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  raised  a  new  one ;  but  considering 
himself  nnjustly  neglected  by  congress  in  the 
list  of  promotions,  he  retired  from  its  ser- 
vice. He  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  troops  raised  there  U>  oppose 
the  British  advance  from  Canada.  Acting 
upon  the  authority  of  the  state  and  his  own 
judgment,  he  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of 
Gen.  Lincoln  to  march  to  the  west  of  the 
Hudson,  leaving  Bargoyne's  rear  unmolested ; 
and  on  Aug.  16,  1777,  he  fought  the  battle  of 
Bennington,  for  which  congress  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  him  and  made  him  a  brigadier 
general,  notwithstanding  they  had  just  before 
censured  him  for  his  disobedience  of  the  or- 
ders of  Gen.  Lincoln.  He  joined  Gen.  Gates 
at  Semis's  heights,  but  the  term  of  his  militia 
having  expired,  he  returned  to  New  Hampshire 
and  reornited  a  new  force,  with  which  he  cut 
o£F  But^yne's  retreat  from  Saratoga.  In  1778 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  northern 
department;  in  1779  and  1780  he  served  in 


Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  at  "West 
Point,  and  was  a  member  of  the  court  mar- 
tial which  condemned  Andr6;  and  in  1781  he 
again  had  command  of  the  northern  depart- 
ment, with  his  headquarters  at  Saratoga.  He 
lived  in  retirement  after  the  war,  of  which 
he  was  the  last  surviving  general  except  Sum- 
ter.—See  "  Life  of  John  Stark,"  by  Edward 
Everett,  in  Sparks's  "American  Biography," 
Ist  series,  vol.  i.,  and  "Memoirs  and  Oflicial 
Correspondence  of  General  John  Stark,"  by 
Caleb  Stark  (8vo,  Concord,  1860). 

8TABKE,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Indiana,  drained 
by  the  Yellow  and  Kankakee  rivers,  and  trav- 
ersed by  several  railroads ;  area,  482  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  8,888.  The  surface  is  level  and 
in  many  places  marshy,  with  several  small 
lakes,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  pro- 
dnctions  in  1870  were  12,449  bushels  of  wheat, 
4,616  of  rye,  26,104  of  Indian  com,  and  4,486 
lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  1,017  milch  cowe, 
2,408  other  cattle,  1,482  sheep,  and  2,187 
Swine.    Capital,  Knox. 

STARLING,  or  Stare,  the  common  name  of  the 
conirostral  birds  of  the  family  itumidm,  and 
subfamily  stumincB,  of  which  the  genus  itur- 
nut  (Linn.)  is  the  type ;  the  family  also  includes 
the  stra^ht-billed  birds  like  the  grakles,  ox- 
pecker,  Baltimore  bird,  red-winged  blackbird^ 
and  satin  bower  bird,  separately  described.  In 
itumta  the  bill  is  long,  straight,  and  sharp, 
with  flattened  culmen  and  tip;  wings  long  and 
pointed,  first  quill  spnrioQS  and  second  and 
third  nearly  equal ;  tail  short  and  nearly  even ; 
tarsi  strong  and  broadly  scaled  ;  toes  long,  in- 
cluding the  hind  one,  the  outer  united  at  the 
base ;  claws  long,  curved,  and  sharp.  In  hab- 
its the  starlings  resemble  the  smaller  species 
of  the  crow  family,  and  the  food  consists  of 
worms,  snails,  insects,  seeds,  and  fruits ;  they 
are  docile  in  captivity,  and  may  be  taught  to 
repeat  a  few  words  and  to  whistle  short  tunes. 
They  are  confined  to  the  old  world,  migrating 
in  large  fiocks,  preferring  swampy  places ;  the 
flight  is  rapid  and  even,  accompanied  toward 


Common  SUrllng  (Stornna  Tulgcrisy 

evening  by  singular  circular  evolutions;  the 
note  is  a  shrill  whistle,  with  an  occasional 
chatter  or  imitation  of  the  cry  of  other  birds 
and  of  animals;  the  nest  is  made  of  dried  grass, 
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in  holes  of  trees  or  old  buildings,  and  the  eggs 
are  foar  to  six.  The  best  known  species  is  the 
common  starling  (S.  vulgaris,  Linn.),  about  8 
in.  long,  black,  with  purple  and  greenish  re- 
flections, and  spotted  with  buff ;  the  female  is 
much  less  brilhant,  and  the  yoang  males  are 
brownish  gray.  This  bird  is  found  from  N. 
Europe  to  8.  Africa,  and  in  E.  Asia,  occurring 
in  as  large  flocks  as  the  allied  grakles  (quitea- 
lu»)  in  North  America ;  in  England  it  often 
migrates  south  in  October,  returning  in  March ; 
it  is  frequently  kept  in  cages;  the  eggs  are 
pale  blue. — The  American  starling  (tttirnella 
magna.  Swains.)  has  been  described  under 
Meadow  Labk.  In  the  genus  potior  (Temm.) 
the  bill  is  shorter  and  more  curved ;  it  contains 
about  a  dozen  species  in  the  old  world. 

SIAK  OF  BETHLEHEM,  a  name  for  the  plant 
omithogalum  umbellatum,  which  is  also  called 
"  eleven-o'clock-lady  "  (Fr.  dame  cPome  heuret), 
as  its  flowers  open  about  11  o'clock;  and  as 
they  close  at  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  is  in 


Star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornlthogahiin  ombelltlimi), 

some  localities  known  as  "  Johnny-go-to-bed." 
It  belongs  to  the  lily  family,  and  has  a  small 
bulb,  from  which  arise  narrow,  grass -like 
leaves,  with  a  white  line  in  the  middle,  and 
a  scape  6  to  8  in.  high,  bearing  a  corymb  of 
a  few  bright  white  flowers,  consisting  of  six 
sepals,  which  are  green  in  the  middle  on  the 
ontside.  A  native  of  southern  and  central 
Europe,  this  was  formerly  a  common  garden 
plant,  and  has  escaped  and  become  naturalized 
in  the  older  states.  The  genus  omithogalum 
(Gr.  bpvt^,  a  bird,  and  y&Ka,  milk,  a  whimsical 
name)  includes  several  larger  and  more  showy 
species,  cultivated  as  hardy  garden  bulbs. 

mu,  a  8.  county  of  Texas,  bounded  S.  W. 
by  the  Rio  Grande,  which  separates  it  from 
Mexico;  area,  2,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,164,  including  18  colored  persons  and  many 
Mexicans.  There  is  considerable  rich  land  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  producing  com, 
sugar  cane,  &c.  The  rest  of  the  county  suf- 
fers from  lack  of  water,  and  is  snitable  only 


for  stock  raising,  which  is  the  principal  occu- 
pation. There  are  large  herds  of  horses,  mules, 
sheep,  and  cattle.     Capital,  Rio  Grande  City. 

STARVATIOW.    See  Abstinence.. 

8TA88FIIRT,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Saxony,  on  the  Bode,  20  m.  S.  8.  W. 
of  Magdeburg;  pop.  in  1871,  10,327.  It  has 
one  of  the  largest  salt  mines  in  the  world,  dis- 
covered about  1837,  and  worked  with  steam 
engines  since  1866,  and  extensive  manufacto- 
ries of  chemicals.  The  salt  works  have  been 
described  by  Bischof  (Halle,  1864),  and  by 
Rheinwarth  (Dresden,  1871). 

SIITEN  I8LMD,  an  island  of  New  York,  con- 
stituting with  several  adjacent  islets  the  county 
of  Richmond,  5  m.  8.  W.  of  New  York  city, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  New  York  bay ; 
length  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  13  m.,  greatest  breadth 
8  m. ;  area,  68i  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  88,029 ; 
in  1876,  35,241.  It  is  separated  from  Long 
Island  on  the  northeast  by  the  Narrows,  from 
New  Jersey  on  the  west  by  Staten  Island  sound, 
about  \  m.  wide,  and  from  the  same  state  on 
the  north  by  Newark  bay  and  the  Kill  Von 
EuU,  and  is  bounded  S.  E.  and  8.  by  the  lower 
bay  and  Raritan  bay.  It  is  divided  into  five 
towns,  viz. :  Castleton,  Middletown,  Northfield, 
Southiield,  and  Westfield.  New  Brighton  (pop. 
7,495  in  1870),  Port  Richmond  (3,028),  and  Tot- 
tenville  (1,671)  are  incorporated  villages.  The 
surface  is  mostly  level  or  gently  undulating. 
A  broad  range  of  hills,  reaching  a  maximum 
height  of  310  ft.,  extends  E.  and  W.  across  the 
N.  portion.  Iron  ore  is  found.  The  island  is 
the  residence  of  a  large  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  business  in  New  York,  with  which 
city  it  is  connected  by  steam  ferries.  The 
Staten  Island  railroad  extends  from  Clifton  at 
the  N.  E.  to  Tottenville  at  the  8.  W.  extremity. 
Fort  Tompkins  and  Fort  Wadsworth,  with 
several  batteries,  command  the  Narrows.  The 
New  York  quarantine  establishment  is  situated 
on  artificial  islands  off  the  E.  shore.  Staten 
Island  is  the  seat  of  the  "  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor," 
a  retreat  for  superannuated  seamen,  and  of  a 
hospital  for  seamen  and  an  asylum  for  desti- 
tute, sick,  and  infirm  families  of  seamen,  sup- 
ported by  the  "  Seamen's  Fund  and  Retreat." 
(See  Richmond,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  819.) 

8TATi8  CENEBiL.  I.  An  assembly  of  the 
nation  which  existed  in  France  previous  to  the 
revolution,  and  consisted  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  third 
estate  {tier*  itat).  Before  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  the  people  or  unprivileged  class  had 
no  voice  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  that  monarch,  being  involved  in 
his  great  struggle  with  the  papacy,  and  de- 
sirons  to  have  the  whole  nation  on  his  side, 
determined  to  convene  an  assembly  in  which, 
in  addition  to  the  clergy  and  nobility,  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  or  hour- 
geoitie,  forming  a  third  estate,  should  be  rep- 
resented. The  mass  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, never  had  a  voice  in  these  assemblies. 
The  three  orders  forming  the  states  general 
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met  in  Paris  in  1802,  and  hj  their  support 
indnoed  the  king  to  reassemble  them  in  1803 
and  again  in  1308,  when  they  voted  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  knights  templars.  The 
example  of  Philip  was  imitated  by  his  suc- 
cessors. Daring  the  wars  with  Edward  III. 
of  England  the  states  general  acted  with  such 
authority  in  the  affairs  of  the  revenue  as  to 
make  the  court  dependent  on  their  decisions. 
The  disasters  which  befell  the  nobility  at  Or6oy 
and  Poitiers  enabled  the  third  estate  to  play 
an  unusual  part  at  this  time.  The  people  of 
Paris  acquired  aa  nndue  influence,  while  the 
provinces  were  imperfectly  represented.  In 
1357  an  ordinance  of  the  dauphin  Charles  left 
the  raising  aud  disposition  of  the  revenues  to 
the  states  general,  and  declared  the  members 
inviolable.  During  the  next  80  years  they  met 
frequently ;  but  in  14^9,  by  voting  a  iixed  sum 
for  the  support  of  a  standing  army,  they  re- 
moved one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  their 
convocation.  Henceforward  they  met  at  long 
intervals.  A  resolntion  to  meet  biennially, 
passed  on  the  accession  of  Charles  YIII.  and 
approved  by  the  court,  remained  without  ef- 
fect; and  finally  the  kings  came  to  feel  that 
they  could  rule  without  the  nation.  The  last 
meeting  before  the  revolution,  that  of  1614-'15, 
was  marked  by  disputes  between  the  orders, 
in  which  the  third  estate  was  humiliated.  In 
all,  the  body  had  assembled  about  36  times  in 
three  centuries.  In  place  of  the  states  general 
the  kings  at  times  convened  an  assembly  of  the 
notables,  or  prominent  men  of  all  ranks,  who, 
being  nominated  by  the  sovereign  or  the  privy 
ooanoil,  more  readily  complied  with  the  royal 
demands.  The  notables  assembled  in  1626  for 
the  last  time  previous  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.,  when  they  were  again  convoked  in  1787 
and  1783.  These  assemblies  having  shown 
their  ineflSciency,  the  disorders  of  the  king- 
dom induced  Louis  XVI.  to  revive  the  states 
general;  and  on  May  6,  1780.  their  sessions 
were  opened  at  Versailles.  Under  the  old 
kings  the  states  general  were  the  only  assem- 
bly in  France  which  may  be  said  in  a  measure 
to  have  formed  a  national  legislature.  Their 
sessions,  however,  were  very  brief,  occasion- 
ally lasting  only  a  few  days,  and  they  were 
generally  called  together  to  vote  subsidies  or 
deliberate  on  the  measures  of  the  court,  not  to 
devise  laws  for  the  state,  though  they  were 
expected  to  present  their  lists  of  grievances 
{eahiert  de  dalianee)  to  the  sovereign.  The  as- 
sembly voted  by  orders,  which  made  it  easy  for 
the  clergy  and  nobles  to  thwart  the  measures 
of  the  third  estate.  Against  this  division  the 
third  estate  rose  in  1789.  They  insisted  on  a 
vote  by  members,  and  carried  through  their 
demand  by  constituting  themselves  the  nation- 
al assembly.  (See  CoNSTiTunosTAL  Conten- 
Tioif,  and  Fbanob,  vol.  vii.,  p.  885.)^^everal 
of  the  provinces  not  originally  included  in  the 
French  crown,  as  Brittany,  Burgundy,  Na- 
varre, Languedoc,  and  others,  possessed  special 
assemblies  called  etaU  provineiaux,  to  whose 


approval  the  demands  of  the  sovereign  were 
submitted.    The  third  estate  early  obtained  a 

Cie  in  these  bodies,  and  in  the  states  of 
gnedoo  they  had  a  vote  eqnal  to  that  of 
the  other  orders  combined.  These  assemblies 
gradually  lost  their  importance,  and  disap- 
peared with  the  revolution.  IL  The  national 
assembly  of  the  Dutch  republic,  consisting  of 
the  deputies  of  the  provinces,  who  were  chosen 
by  the  provincial  assemblies  or  states.  The 
deputies  of  each  province  had  one  collective 
vote.  The  term  continues  to  be  the  official 
designation  of  the  Dutch  legislature. 

SIATIC8.    See  Meohanics. 

SUTISnUS,  the  systematic  collection  and 
classification  of  facts  relating  to  the  social  and 
industrial  conditions  of  the  people.  One  of 
the  first  to  systematize  statistics  and  give  to 
them  a  scientific  character  was  Gottfried 
Aohenwall,  who  lectured  on  that  subject  in 
the  university  of  Gottingen  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  and  gave  the  name  (Ger. 
Stoat,  state)  to  the  science.  A.  L.  von  Scbl&- 
zer  (died  1809),  a  pupil  of  Aohenwall,  devel- 
oped the  science  more  fully.  During  the  pres- 
ent century  marked  progress  has  been  made  in 
statistical  science.  The  chief  countries  of  Eu- 
rope have  organized  statistical  bureaus,  de- 
partments, or  commissions,  which  collect  and 
publish  periodically  facts  relating  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  every  phase  of  life. 
France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Italy 
rank  specially  high  in  this  respect.  In  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  other  European  cities  are  sta- 
tistical societies  which  publish  periodicals. 
In  1862  a  statistical  semmary,  for  affording 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
science,  was  established  in  Berlin,  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Engel,  and  a  professorship  of 
statistics  was  established  in  the  university  of 
that  city  in  1874.  In  England  statistical  re- 
ports on  the  various  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  published  annually  by  parlia- 
ment. In  the  United  States  statistics  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  are  published  monthly 
and  annually  by  the  bureau  of  statistics ;  those 
relating  to  education  are  published  annually 
by  the  commissioner  of  education,  and  those 
relating  to  agriculture  by  the  bureau  of  agri- 
culture.— Great  importance  is  attached  in  all 
countries  to  the  thorough  and  frequent  col- 
lection of  vital  statistics,  which  are  of  the 
highest  value  in  determining  questions  of 
health,  duration  of  life,  movement  of  popula- 
tion, (fee.  As  early  as  1686  the  clergy  in  Swe- 
den were  required  to  keep  registers  of  mar- 
riages, births,  and  deaths.  In  most  if  not  all 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  these  statistics  are 
carefully  collected  and  published  periodically. 
In  England  they  are  under  the  charge  of  the 
registrar  general,  who  publishes  an  annual  re- 
port. No  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
United  States  for  the  collection  of  vital  statis- 
tics except  when  the  decennial  censuses  are  ta- 
ken. In  many  of  the  states,  however,  records 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  are  reqnired 
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to  be  kept  and  pnbliBhed  at  intervals. — The 
first  international  statistical  congress  met  in 
Bmssels  in  1868 ;  sessions  have  since  been  held 
at  Paris,  1865;  Vienna,  1857;  London,  1860; 
Berlin,  1863 ;  Florence,  1867;  the  Hague,  1869 ; 
and  St.  Petersburg,  1872.     (See  Census.) 

StATOSS,  CmOIhi    See  O^eoiuus  Statius. 

SriTIIlS,  PiMh  PiqMiiu.  a  Roman  poet,  bom 
probably  in  A.  D.  61,  died  probably  in  96. 
His  father  was  a  preceptor  of  the  emperor  Do- 
mitian,  by  whom  the  son  was  patronized.  In 
the  Alban  contests  be  three  times  gained  the 
victory.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  that  tiie  emperor  stabbed  him  with  a 
$tUvi  in  a  moment  of  anger.  Some  details 
abont  his  life  and  character  have  been  com- 
piled by  Occioni  (Padua,  1869).  His  extant 
works  are :  Silmrum  LiM  F.,  a  collection  of 
32  poems  on  passing  events,  divided  into  five 
books ;  7%ebatdo»  Libri  XII.,  an  epio  founded 
apon  the  legendary  account  of  the  expedition 
01  the  seven  against  Thebes,  of  which  the  first 
book  was  translated  into  English  by  Pope; 
and  Aehilleidot  Libri  II.,  an  epio  never  fin- 
ished. The  best  edition  is  Markland's  (1728), 
revised  by  Queck  (1854).  A  new  critical  edi- 
tion has  been  published  by  O.  MoUer  (1870). 
Five  books  of  the  "  Thebaid  "  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Thomas  Stephens  (8vo, 
London,  1 648),  and  the  entire  poem  by  W.  L. 
Lewis  (2  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1767  and  1778). 
The  "  Achilleid  "  has  been  translated  by  How- 
ard (8vo,  London,  1660).  There  is  a  Gerifaan 
translation  by  Bindewald  (1868). 

SWnai.    See  SouLPTUBB. 

SrilVIE  OF  RAIIDS.    See  Fbauds,  SrATtrrB 

OF.       

STlTimS  OF  LinTiTIOH.  See  Limitation, 
Statutes  of. 

SUIIDEiaUIiB,  Itan  AiIhl  a  Oerman  the- 
ologian, bom  at  Danzdorf,  WOrtemberg,  Sept. 
11,  1800,  died  in  Freiburg,  Baden,  Jan.  19, 
1856.  He  studied  at  TObingen,  was  ordained 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  1827,  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Giessen  in  1880  and  at 
Freiburg  in  1887,  and  a  canon  in  1848,  and  in 
1851  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  chamber 
of  the  legislature  of  Baden.  His  chief  works 
are:  OetehiehU  der  BitehoftteahUn  {Ttihrngeu, 
1880);  EneyhlopMie  der  theologitehen  Witten- 
tehrftenQlentz,  1834;  2d  ed.,  1840);  Der  Oeitt 
del  ChrUtenthum*  (Mentz,  1885),  many  times 
reprinted  and  translated ;  and  Die  ehrutUehe 
Dogmatik  (4  vols.,  1844-'62,  not  complete),  in 
which  he  attempts  to  harmonize  the  results  of 
modem  philosophy  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  church.  His  other  works  include  Seo- 
tru  Erigma  und  die  Wit»mieh<{ft  niner  Zeit 
(vol.  i.,  Frankfort,  1840,  unfinished) ;  Die  Phi- 
lo$opMedei  Chrittmthumt  (vol.  i.,  Mentz,  1840, 
unfinished);  Darttellung  und  Kritik  det  He- 
geVeehen  System*  (Mentz,  1844) ;  and  Der 
Proteitantitmiu  in  teinem  Weten  und  uiner 
Entwiekelung  (Freiburg,  1846). 

SrlrDLOrj  EmI  FtMiM,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, bora  in  Stattgart,  July  25,  1761,  died  in 


GSttingen,  July  6, 1826.  He  studied  at  TObin- 
gen, and  in  1790  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Gdttingen.  At  first  ne  was  s  rationalist, 
but  he  gradually  inclined  to  Boperaaturalism. 
His  works  extend  over  nearly  every  depart- 
ment of  theology;  but  those  on  church  his- 
tory are  the  most  valued,  and  include  Kirch- 
liehe  Geograjihie  und  Statittik  (2  vols.,  Tubin- 
gen, 1804),  the  first  scientific  work  on  this 
subject,  and  Oesehichte  der  theologitehen  Wie- 
tensehcrften  (2  vols.,  G6ttingen,  1810-'ll). 

STAIJjrroiir,  a  river  in  the  8.  part  of  Virginia, 
which  rises  in  Montgomery  co.,  among  the  Al- 
leghany mountains,  flows  E.  and  8.  E.  through 
a  pass  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  with  Dan  river 
forms  the  Roanoke  at  Olarksville,  Mecklen- 
bnrg  00.  It  is  200  m.  long,  and  in  the  first  20 
m.  of  its  course  has  a  fall  of  1,000  ft. 

SliVNTOIl,  a  city,  county  seat  of  Augusta  co., 
Virginia,  on  Lewis  creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Shenandoah  river,  and  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  rnilroad  at  the  junction  of  a  branch  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line,  100  m.  direct  and 
186  m.  by  rail  W.  N.  W.  of  Richmond ;  pop.  in 
1870,  6,120,  of  whom  1,686  were  colored;  in 
1876,  about  7,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  highly 
productive  country,  abounding  in  fine  scenery. 
Stages  run  to  Weyer's  and  Mraison's  caves,  18 
m.,  and  to  the  Augusta  springs,  12  m.  distant. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  western  state  lunatic  asylum 
and  of  the  state  institution  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  each  having 
fine  buildings  and  grounds.  The  principal  man- 
ufactories are  two  iron  fonnderies,  two  tobacco 
factories,  and  two  fionr  mills.  There  are  three 
banks,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000 ;  free  public 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  more  than  600 
white  and  800  colored  children ;  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic seminary ;  Lutheran,  Methodist,  and  Pres- 
byterian female  seminaries,  having  more  than 
600  pupils;  three  weekly  newspapers;  and 
nine  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist  (1  colored),  1 
Episcopal,  1  Lntl)eran,  8  Methodist  (2  colored), 
1  Presbyterian,  and  1  Roman  Catholic. 

KTimnOir,  sir  CcMge  it  win,  an  English  au- 
thor, bom  in  Salisbury,  May  26,  1781,  died  in 
London,  Aug.  10,  lf=69.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sir  George  Leonard  Staunton  (1787-1801), 
confidential  secretary  of  Lord  Macartney  at 
Madras,  and  a  member  of  his  embassy  to  China, 
of  which  he  wrote  an  account  (2  vols.  4to, 
1797).  George  Thomas  accompanied  his  father 
to  China  in  1792,  afterward  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1799  went  to  Canton  as  secre- 
tary of  the  East  India  company's  factory  there, 
of  which  he  afterward  became  president.  In 
1816  he  was  attached  to  Lord  Amherst's  em- 
bassy to  China,  and  from  1818  to  1862,  with  a 
few  intermissions,  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment. His  principal  works  are:  "The  Penal 
Code  of  the  Chinese  Empire"  (4to,  London, 
1810);  "Narrative  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  to 
the  Tartar  Khan  Tourgouth  during  the  Years 
1812-'15  "  (1821) ;  and  "  Miscellaneous  Notices 
relative  to  China  and  the  British  Commercial 
Intercourse  with  that  Country"  (1822). 
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SlkVUrtOTi,  Htward,  an  English  anthor,  born 
in  1810,  died  in  London,  June  26,  1874.  He 
was  edaoated  at  Oxford,  but  left  without  taking 
a  degree,  and  went  to  London.  In  1843  he 
won  a  match  in  Paris  over  St.  Amand,  the 
chess  champion,  and  sabseqaently  conducted 
the  chess  column  in  the  "  Illustrated  London 
News,"  and  published  "The  Chess  Player's 
Hand  Book  "  (London,  1847 ;  with  supplement, 
"  Chess  Praxis,"  1860) ;  "Chess  Player's  Com- 
panion "  and  "  Chess  Player's  Text  Book " 
(1849);  and  "Chess  Tournament"  (1852). 
From  1867  to  1860  he  was  engaged  in  editing 
an  edition  of  Shakespeare ;  in  1864  he  brought 
out  a  facsimile  of  the  folio  of  1628,  and  pub- 
lished "Memorials  of  Shakespeare;"  and  in 
1872  be  contributed  to  the  "Athenaaum"  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  "  Unsuspected  Corrup- 
tions of  Shakespeare's  Text."  He  also  wrote 
"Great  Schools  of  England"  (8vo,  1865). 

8TADPITZ,  JcbUB  TM,  a  German  theoloj^an, 
born  in  Meissen,  died  in  Salzburg,  Dec.  28, 
1524.  He  was  an  Angustinian  monk,  obtmned 
from  the  pope  in  1501  general  privileges  for 
the  newly  established  university  at  Wittenberg, 
of  which  he  was  made  dean  on  its  opening  in 
1602,  and  in  1608  caused  Lather  to  become  a 
professor  there.  He  approved  of  the  theses  of 
Luther  against  papal  indulgences,  but  not  pub- 
licly. In  1618  he  demanded  at  Augsburg  that 
Luther  should  not  be  condemned  unheard  and 
untried.  He  became  court  preacher  at  Salz- 
burg, and  in  1622  abbot  of  a  Benedictine  con- 
vent. He  is  the  author  of  De  Amort  Dei 
(Leipsio,  1618),  and  several  other  writings  of 
a  mystical  oluuracter. 

OTATANOES,  a  town  of  Norway,  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of 
Ohristiansand,  on  the  Bukl^efiord,  100  m.  S.  of 
Bergen;  pop.  in  1870,  17,058.  It  has  three 
suburbs,  a  cathedral  dating  from  the  11th  cen- 
tury, a  good  harbor,  about  600  registered  ves- 
sels, and  extensive  fisheries.  The  population 
in  1801  was  barely  2,600. 

SliVftOPOL.  L  A  government  of  Russia,  in 
Ciscaucasia,  bounded  N.  by  the  country  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  and  Astrakhan,  £.  and  S.  by  the 
Terek  territory,  and  W.  by  the  Kuban  territo- 
ry;  area,  26,634  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871^  487,118, 
embracing  Russians,  Cossacks,  Nogai  Tartars, 
Calmucks,  Turkomans,  Armenians,  and  others. 
The  government  is  mostly  level  and  unproduc- 
tive, contains  a  number  of  shallow  lakes  and 
swamps,  and  is  watered  by  the  Kama,  Kalauz, 
and  other  rivers.  IL  A  town,  capital  of  the 
government,  on  the  Atchla,  185  m.  S.  E.  of 
Azov;  pop.  in  1871,  20,927.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  has  several  churches  and  schools,  a 
fine  bazaar,  manufactories  of  soap  and  leather, 
and  an  increasing  trade  with  the  Asiatic  prov- 
inces of  the  empire.  The  neighboring  warm 
sulphur  springs  are  much  frequented. 

SIEAM,  the  vapor  of  water.  Water,  and 
even  ice,  at  all  temperatures,  when  not  con- 
fined within  impermeable  walls,  continually 
give  oS  vapor,  the  surface  particles  assuming 


the  gaseous  state  with  a  rapidity  determined 
by  the  temperature  of  the  mass  and  the  nature 
and  density  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere. 
When  confined,  this  gasification  goes  on  with- 
out regard  to  the  character  or  density  of  the 
atmosphere  present  until  the  vapor  produced, 
by  gradual  accumulation,  acquires  the  maximom 
density  and  pressure  attainable  at  that  tem- 
perature ;  then  the  formation  of  vapor  ceases. 
The  minimum  temperature  at  which  the  sub- 
stance can  exist  as  vapor  under  a  given  pres- 
sure, and  the  maximum  at  which  the  water  can 
retain  its  liquid  form  under  that  pressure,  are 
the  same.  This  temperature  is  called  the  tem- 
perature of  saturation  under  the  given  pres- 
sure. When  the  process  just  described  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  vessel  open  to  the  atmosphere, 
the  issuing  vapor  mingles  with  the  molecules 
of  that  atmosphere  as  rapidly  as  formed,  and 
separates  only  at  the  surface,  until  the  boiling 
point  is  reached,  at  which  temperature  the 
pressure  of  the  vapor  becomes  equal  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere;  the  formation  of  vi^r 
(heat  being  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity)  be- 
comes rapid,  and  takes  place  within  the  mass 
as  well  as  at  the  surface ;  ebullition  or  boiling 
begins,  the  atmosphere  is  forced  aside,  and  the 
ascending  steam  passes  off  en  matte.  (See 
BoiuDfo  Point.)  The  temperature  of  the  boil- 
ing point  varies  with  the  tension  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Its  mean  temperature  in  open  air  at 
the  sea  level  is  212'  F.,  100°  on  the  centigrade 
scald,  80°  on  the  Reaumur  scale,  and  678*2°  on 
the  absolute  scale.  The  temperature  of  both 
water  and  steam  in  a  steam  boiler  is  the  boil- 
ing point  due  to  the  pressure  of  steam  carried. 
A  table  of  such  temperatures  and  pressures  is 
given  below.  Superheated  steam  is  that  which 
has  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  satura- 
tion at  the  same  pressure.  If  equal  quantities 
of  heat  be  supplied  in  equal  times,  an  interval 
will  elapse  after  the  temperature  has  risen  to 
the  boiling  point  before  the  water  will  have 
become  vaporized,  which  interval  will  be  abont 
6^  times  that  required  to  heat  the  liquid  from 
the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  Careful  ex- 
periment has  shown  that,  in  the  transition  from 
the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  condition,  5^  times 
as  much  heat  is  required  as  to  heat  the  same 
weight  of  water  from  82°  to  212°.  The  exact 
ratio  is  as  180*6  to  966*1 ;  it  being  necessary 
to  supply  180*5  units  of  heat  to  each  pound  of 
water  to  raise  it  in  temperature  from  the  freez- 
ing to  the  boiling  point,  and  966*1  British  ther- 
mal units  to  change  it  into  steam.  As  no  rise 
of  temperature  was  perceived  during  this  last 
change  of  state,  this  heat  was  called  by  Dr. 
Black  latent  heat,  which  name  is  still  retuned, 
although  it  is  now  well  known  that  it  is  this 
heat  which  performs  the  work  of  vaporization. 
The  quantity  of  heat  required  to  change  water 
at  the  boiling  point  to  steam  at  the  same  tem- 
perature varies  with  the  pressure.  Under  at- 
mospheric pressure.  Dr.  Black  and  James  Watt 
found  its  amount  approximately,  and  Regnanlt, 
who  discovered  its  variation  with  change  of 
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preasnre,  determined  it  with  great  aconracy  for 
a  wide  range  of  temperatures  and  pressures. 
At  212°  it  is  906-1  British  thermal  nnits  per 
pound.  Atanyothertemperatnreiti8l091*7 — 
O-eeSCT"— 32°)— 0-000000108(1— 8»-l°)'(Ran- 
kine),  or  nearly  1118-94-0-695  T.  The  total 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound 
of  water  from  any  given  temperature  to  the 
temperature  of  evaporation,  and  to  evaporate 
it  at  the  latter  temperature,  or  the  total  heat 
of  evaporation,  is  often  called  the  total  heat  of 
steam.  This  varies  at  difFerent  temperatures, 
and  is  equal  tol091-7+0-305  (T-32°)-c(T,- 
82"),  or  1081-94+0-805  T,  from  82".  It  is 
nearly  11 18-94 +0-805  T  where  the  initial  tem- 
perature is  hypothetically  0°.  In  these  ex- 
pressions, T  is  the  temperature  of  vaporization, 
«,  the  mean  specific  heat  of  water  between  the 
freezing  point  and  the  temperature  of  the  feed 
water,  and  T>  the  latter  temperature.  Reclc- 
oning  from  212°,  the  values  of  latent  and  to- 
tal heat  become  ?=9661— 0-695(T— 212°),  and 
with  a  given  temperature  t  of  feed  water,  h'= 
1178-6— <+0-305(T— 212°),  the  total  heat  in 
the  latter  case  being  measured  from  the  initial 
temperature  of  the  feed  water  t  to  that  of  the 
steam  forming  at  T°  F.  For  -the  centigrade 
scale,  these  values  become  2=606-6- 0-696  T°, 
and  V=606-5—<+ 0-805  (T°— 100°).  The  to- 
tal heat  of  steam,  expressed  in  foot  pounds  of 
energy,  is  H=886,000  +  286-5T.  A  pound  of 
good  coa],  used  under  a  good  steam  boiler, 
will  evaporate  8J  lbs.  of  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  820°  F.,  and  a  pressure  of  75  lbs.  per 
square  inch  above  the  atmosphere,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  when  entering  the  boil- 
er being  40°.  Here  the  total  heat  per  pound 
of  water  is  (1178-6— 40) +0-305(820— 212)= 
1171-64 ;  the  neat  per  pound  of  fuel  is  1171-54 
X  8-5=9958-1 ;  and  the  equivalent  evaporation 
from  and  at  212°  is  9968-l-j-966-l=10-81  lbs. 
of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  The  specific  heat 
of  steam  under  constant  pressure  is  0-480. 
At  constant  volume  it  is  0-865 ;  i.  «.,  the 
quantity  of  heat  per  pound  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  steam,  where  its  expansion 
is  just  sufficient  to  kee^  its  pressure  constant, 
is  0-480  British  thermal  units ;  and,  when  con- 
fined within  an  unchanging  space,  its  pressure 
rising  with  its  increase  of  temperature,  the 
heat  required  per  degree  is  0-865  units.  The 
thermal  unit  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  one  ^onnd  of  water 
one  degree  at  the  temperature  of  maximum 
density.  The  value  at  other  temperatures  is 
practically  the  same. — Steam,  when  perfectly 
free  from  particles  of  water,  is  dry,  invisible, 
and  in  its  physical  properties  similar  to  other 
gases.  Its  density  (air=l)  is  0-622.  In  chang- 
ing in  temperature  one  degree  under  constant 
pressure,  it  absorbs  heat  equal  to  85-77  foot 
pounds  of  work.  The  work  of  the  evapora- 
tion of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  at  212°  is  near- 
ly equal  to  that  of  raising  a  ton  one  foot.  Its 
coefficient  of  expansion  becomes  equal  to  that 
of  perfect  gases  at  about  18°  above  the  tem- 


Eeratnre  due  to  its  pressure,  according  to  Fidr- 
airn  and  Tate.  Steam  expanding  while  doing 
work,  as  in  ttie  steam  cylinder  of  an  engine, 
becomes  partially  condensed.  When  expand- 
ing without  doing  work  it  superheats,  the  dif- 
ference of  total  heats  at  the  temperatures  of 
the  extremes  of  pressure  becoming  observa- 
ble as  sensible  heat  in  the  production  of  this 
superheating.  The  elastic  force  of  saturated 
steam  being  dependent  only  upon  its  tempera- 
ture, the  relation  may  be  expressed  by  a  math- 
ematical formula.  Many  such  formulas  have 
been  proposed,  none  of  which  are  exact.  The 
simplest  is  Tredgold's,  <=175|/ A— 75,  in  which 
t  is  the  temperature  F.  and  A  the  number  of 
atmospheres  of  pressure.  This  is  correct, 
within  two  degrees,  from  one  up  to  above  25 
atmospheres  of  pressure,  and  is  much  more 
nearly  accurate  at  the  extremes  of  that  range. 
In  Southern's  formula,  which  has  been  much 

used  byengineers,  P=(j^'8^''^'*+01,  in  which 

P  is  the  pressure  in  inches  of  mercury.  These 
formulas  are  now  seldom  employed,  as  every 
work  upon  this  subject  contains  a  table  of 
pressures,  temperatures,  and  volumes.  Where 
great  accuracy  is  required,  and  no  table  is  at 

hand,  Rankine's  formulas,  log.  P=A 5, 

and-=V'^^r3--,  may  be  used.     In 

T  0         4C«     «C 

these  formulas,  P  is  the  pressure,  t  absolute 
temperature  (481-2+T°  F.),  and  A,  B,  and  0 
are  constants :  A=8-259;  log.  6=8-486 ;  log. 

0=5-599;  4, =0-00844;  ^=0-00001184.   The 

'  iC  id* 

pressure  increases  with  the  temperature  at  a 
rate  which  itself  also  rapidly  increases  with 
rise  of  temperature.  The  relative  volumes  of 
steam  and  water  can  be  calculated  by  Pole's 

U2G0  S42fiQ 

formulas:  V=— — +66;  1*=^—^;  and  still 
more  accurately  by  those  of  Fairbairn  and 


Tate:   V=  26-62  + 


4tU8 


P= 


«fil8 


-  0-72. 


P+O-TS '     "       V-eM4 

The  relative  volume  or  density  of  steam  under 
varying  pressure  can  be  computed  by  the  use 

of  Rankine's  formula,  Y;=(pj   » in  which  V 

and  P  are  the  volumes  in  cubic  feet,  and 
the  pressure  reckoned  above  a  vacuum,  in 
pounds  per  square  inch,  of  one  pound  of  steam 
at  the  given  pressure,  and  V  is  the  volume 
(26-36  cubic  feet)  of  one  pound  of  steam  at  P', 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  A  cubic  inch  of 
water  makes  about  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  steam. 
Steam  expanding  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam 
engine  does  not  follow  the  law  of  expansion 
of  permanent  gases,  nor  does  the  variation  of 
the  ratio  of  pressure  to  volume  follow  any  law 
which  has  yet  been  exactly  expressed  mathe- 
matically. Rankjne  considers  that  pressure 
varies  inversely  as  the  V  power  of  the  volume, 
where  the  steam  neither  guns  nor  loses  heat, 
and  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  fj  power  where 
kept  dry  by  a  steam  jacket.    More  exactly, 
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PoV-'*",  and  log.  V=2-616-0-989  log.  P. 
In  the  following  table  constant  mnltipliers  are 
given,  the  product  of  which  into  the  initial 
pressare  will  give  the  mean  or  the  terminal 
pressure  for  the  grade  of  expansion  selected : 

MXAH  AMD   TIBUIMAL  FBE8SUBES  (saLTXb). 


POIMT 

or 

OOmTAKT. 

DBT  Ain> 
■ATUBATID. 

OOKDEKanCS 

BT  woBsna. 

00I.OFF. 

Miu. 

Timlttl. 

Mm.. 

Ttndial. 

Mmm. 

TictnliiaL 

!!!!!!! 

0-886 
0-4<S 
0-522 
0S9T 
0748 
0-84T 
0-Kt 

OIK) 
0-IOT 
0200 
OMO 
0-875 
0-SOO 
0-TM 

0-86» 
0-44> 

oao6 

0-688 
0-788 
0-839 
0-9M 

0-110 
0-14» 
0181 
0'S8» 
0-858 
0-479 
0-787 

0-867 
0-487 
0-485 
0-571 
0-728 
0-888 
0-»«i 

0-089 
0-187 
0167 
0-814 
0-888 
0-408 
0-786 

— ^A  mixture  of  steam  and  other  gas  has  a  ten- 
sion which  is  eqnal  to  the  sum  of  the  tensions 
of  the  two  components.  Tbns,  if  a  cubic  foot 
of  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  be  enclosed  in  a 
vessel  of  that  capacity,  and  if  a  cubic  foot  of 
steam  of  the  same  tension  be  introduced  with 
it,  the  pressure  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
will  be  two  atmospheres,  the  temperature  of 
both  gases  being  the  same.  Steam  formed 
from  sea  water  is  liberated  at  a  higher  temper- 
ature than  when  formed  from  pure  water. 
The  boiling  point  of  water  is  raised  about  0-04° 
F.  for  each  increment  of  1  per  cent,  of  its  own 
weight  of  salt  Sea  water,  containing  ^  of  its 
weight  of  salt,  boils  at  218*2°  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  The  maximum  proportion  of 
salt  permitted  in  marine  steam  boilers  is  nsa- 
<^7  Wi  ^^^  boiling  point  being  raised  2-4°  F. 
Steam,  as  worked  in  the  steam  engine,  if  not 
dried  hj  superheaters,  is  wet;  t.  «.,  it  carries 
in  suspension  fine  particles  of  water.  The 
amount  of  water  so  suspended  has  been  found 
by  Prof.  Thurston  to  be  from  0-08  to  0-20  of 
the  weight  of  the  mixture.  Ten  per  cent,  is 
a  usual  proportion  with  good  boilers.  The 
amount  was  determined  by  condensing  in  a 
calorimeter  a  determinable  weight  of  the  mix- 
ture, by  the  use  of  a  Icnown  weight  of  water, 
and  noting  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  lat- 
ter. Knowing  the  temperature  due  to  the 
steam  pressure,  the  weights  of  steam  and  wa- 
ter can  be  determined.  The  principal  advan- 
tage of  superheating  is  an  increase  of  economy 
due  to  the  thorough  expulsion  of  water  from 
the  vapor,  and  consequent  reduction  of  loss  by 
condensation  and  revaporization  in  the  steam 
engine  cylinder.  A  less  degree  of  improve- 
ment is  due  to  the  simple  increase  of  tem- 
perature, and  to  the  consequent  widening  of 
the  range  of  temperature  within  which  it  is 
worked.  The  most  elaborate  and  most  accu- 
rate experimental  determination  of  the  coin- 
cident temperatures,  pressures,  and  volumes 
of  saturated  steam  were  made  by  Regnault,  at 
the  expense  of  the  French  government,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
and  published  in  the  Mimoire$de  taeadimietor 
1847.  The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of 
the  properties  of  steam  based  upon  Regnault's 


determinations.  Pressures  are  given  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  above  a  vacuum,  and  in  inches 
of  mercury  measuring  from  the  same  point. 
Volumes  are  relative  to  water  at  its  greatest 
density.  Weights  are  ^ven  in  pounds,  and 
specific  gravity  is  referred  to  air  as  unity  at 
a  temperature  of  82°  F.  The  distribution  of 
heat  in  each  pound  of  steam  evaporated  at 
212°  F.  is  given  as  follows: 

ViUi  Madiukd 

of  aiiiilvtlcBl, 

iMsi.  Ib  f>o(  pooBdi. 

A.  Tbetendbleliett: 

1.  To  but  the  water  from  88*,  or 

through  180' 180-9'  =  18»,«66 

B.  The  latest  heat: 

8.  To  convert  the  water  to  vapor,  Ir- 

reapecttre  of  preaaore  on  aur&oe    898-9°  =  889,848 

8.  To  adraiioa  against  and  remove 
the  Incombent  atmoephere,  whe- 
ther air  or  prevloiialy  generated 
steam.  Its  pressore  being  2,1188 
lbs.  per  square  foot  of  smr&co. .. .      72-8*=    00^815 


Total  Went  heat 965-8*  =  746,067 


Total  heat  of  ateam. 1,146-1'  =  684,713 

It  is  evident  that  the  total  latent  heat  of  steam 
cannot  be  taken  as  in  any  way  the  measure  of 
the  energy  or  work  in,  or  that  can  practically 
be  obtained  from,  the  steam.  Much  the  larger 
part  of  such  heat  is  expended  in  merely  over- 
coming the  cohesion  of  the  liquid ;  and  at 
all  temperatures  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
latent  heat  can  be  made  available  in  perform- 
ing work.  Of  the  total,  seven  tenths  is  lost 
through  the  existence  of  natural  conditions 
over  which  man  can  probably  never  expect  to 
obtain  control,  two  tenths  through  imperfec- 
tions of  meclianism,  and  but  one  tenth  is  util- 
ized in  even  good  engines. 

PROPXBTIBS  or  SATURATED  STCAM. 
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— See  Eiog,  "Lessons  and  Practical  Notes  on 
Steam,"  Ac.  (New  York,  1860 ;  19th  ed.,  1873) ; 
Fairbaim,  "Useful  Information  for  Engineers" 
(8  series,  London,  1864-'6) ;  Salter,  "  Economy 
in  the  Use  of  Steam  "  (London,  1874) ;  Perry, 
"  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Steam  "  (Lon- 
don, 1874) ;  Eelation  dea  expirieneet  de  M.  V. 
Eeanault  (Paris) ;  and  Porter,  "  Steam  Engine 
Indicator,"  containing  &  valuable  steam  table 
(New  York,  1876). 

SEEiM  BOILEB.  The  use  of  steam  boilers 
dates  from  antiquity.  Hero,  who  lived  in  the 
8d  century  before  the  Christian  era,  described 
several  forms  of  boilers  which  wore  used  in 
generating  steam  for  what  seem  to  hare  been, 
a  variety  of  philosophical  toys,  one  of  which 
is  generally  referred  to  as  the  earliest  known 
example  of  the  steam  engine.  When  steam 
began  to  be  osefolly  applied,  and  considera- 
ble pressures  became  necessary,  the  forms 
given  to  boilers  were  approximately  spherical, 
ellipsoidal,  or  cylindrical.  Thus  the  boilers  of 
De  Cans  (1616)  and  of  the  marquis  of  Wor- 
cester (1663)  were  spherical ;  those  of  Savery 
(1698)  were  ellipsoidal  and  cylindrical.  After 
the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  of  Newco- 
men,  the  pressures  adopted  were  again  very 
low,  and  steam  boilers  received  irregular  forms 
until,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
they  were  again  of  necessity  given  stronger 
shapes.  The  material  was  at  first  frequently 
copper;  it  is  now  usually  wrought  iron,  and 
sometimes  steel. — ^The  present  forms  of  steam 
boilers  may  be  classified  as  plain,  flue,  and 
tabular  boilers.  The  plain  cylindrical  or  com- 
mon cylinder  boiler  is  the  only  representative 
of  the  first  class  in  conunon  use.  It  is  per- 
fectly cylindrical,  with  heads  either  flat  or 
hemispherical.  There  is  usually  attached  to 
the  boiler  a  "steam  drum"  (a  smaller  cylindri- 
cal vessel),  from  which  the  steam  is  taken  by 
the  steam  pipe.  This  enlargement  of  the  steam 
space  permits  the  mist,  held  in  suspension  by 
the  steam  when  it  first  rises  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  to  separate  more  or  less  com- 
pletely before  the  steam  is  taken  from  the 
boiler. — Flue  boilers  are  frequently  cylindri- 
cal, and  contain  one  or  more  cylindrical  flues 
which  pass  through  from  end  to  end,  beneath 
the  water  line,  conducting  the  furnace  gases, 
and  affording  a  greater  area  of  heating  sur- 
face than  can  be  obtained  in  the  plain  boil- 
er. A  cylindrical  boiler,  having  one  flue  trav- 
ersing it  longitudinally,  is  called  a  Cornish 
boiler,  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  first  used  in  Cornwall.  It  was  proba- 
bly first  invented  by  Oliver  Evans  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  previous  to  1786,  at  which  time 
he  had  it  in  use.  The  flue  has  usually  a  diam- 
eter 0-5  or  0'6  the  diameter  of  the  boiler.  A 
boiler  containing  two  longitudinal  flues  is 
oaUed  the  Lancashire  boiler.  This  form  was 
also  introduced  by  Oliver  Evans.  The  flues 
have  one  third  the  diameter  of  the  boiler.  Sev- 
eral flues  of  smaller  diameter  are  often  used, 
and  when  a  still  greater  proportional  area  of 


heating  surface  is  required,  tubes  of  from  1^ 
in.  to  4  or  6  in.  in  diameter  are  substituted 
for  flues.  The  flues  are  usually  constructed  by 
riveting  sheets  together  as  in  making  the  shell 
or  outer  portion.  They  are  sometimes  welded 
by  British  manufacturers,  but  rarely  if  ever  in 
the  United  States.  Tubes  are  always  "lap- 
welded  "  in  the  process  of  rolling  them.  Small 
tubes  were  first  used  in  the  United  States, 
about  1786.  In  portable,  locomotive,  and  ma- 
rine steam  boilers,  the  fire  must  be  buUt  with- 
in the  boiler  itself,  instead  of  (as  in  the  above 
described  stationary  boilers)  in  a  furnace  of 
brickwork  exterior  to  the  boiler.  The  flame 
and  gases  from  the  furnace  or  fire  box  in  these 
kinds  of  boiler  are  never  led  through  brick  pas- 
sages en  route  to  the  chimney,  as  often  in  the 
preceding  case,  but  are  invariably  conducted 
through  flues  or  tubes,  or  both,  to  the  smoke 
stack.  These  boilers  are  also  sometimes  used 
as  stationary  boilers.  Fig.  1  represents  a  steam 
fire  engine  boiler  in  section,  as  usually  exhibit- 
ed in  working  drawings.  F  is  the  furnace,  W 
the  water  space,  and  S  the  steam  space.  This 
is  the  form  of  boil- 
er adopted  for  the 
steam  fire  engine 
described  in  the  ar- 
ticle FiBB  Enqinb. 
In  these  boilers  the 
fire  is  usually  urged 
by  the  blast  pro- 
duced by  the  ex- 
haust from  the  en- 
gine cylinder,  and  is 
thus  rendered  very 
intense.  The  tubes 
arefrequentlymade 
of  brass  or  of  cop- 
per, to  secure  rap- 
id transmission  of 
heat  to  the  water, 
and  thus  to  permit 
the  use  of  a  small- 
er area  of  heat- 
ing surface  and  a 
smaller  boiler.  The 
steam  space  is  made 
as  large  as  possi- 
ble, to  secure  immunity  from  "priming"  or 
the  "  entrainment "  of  water  with  the  steam. 
This  type  of  steam  boiler  was  the  earliest  of 
the  tubular  boilers.  It  was  invented  by  Na- 
than Read  of  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1791,  and  pat- 
ented in  April  of  that  year.  In  the  locomo- 
tive boiler,  fig.  2,  as  in  the  preceding,  the 
characteristics  are  a  fire  box  at  one  end  of 
the  shell  and  a  set  of  tubes  throudi  which 
the  gases  pass  directly  to  the  smoke  stack. 
Strength,  compactness,  great  steaming  capaci- 
ty, fair  economy,  moderate  cost,  and  conve- 
nience of  combination  with  the  running  parts 
are  secured  by  the  adoption  of  this  form.  It 
is  frequently  used  also  for  portable  and  sta- 
tionary engines.  It  was  invented  in  France 
by  M.  S6guin,  and  in  England  by  Booth,  and 


Fio.  1.— steam  Fin  Eogin* 
Boiler. 
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used  by  George  Stephenson  contemporaneous- 
ly, in  1828  or  1829.     Fig.  8  is  a  common  form 
of  marine  steam  boiler.    It  is  used  very  exten- 
sively in  the  United  States 
when  the  stoflm  pressure 
does  not  exceed  40  or  45 
lbs.  to  the   square    inch. 
The  gases,  Jeaving  the  fur- 
nace F,  pass  to  the  ''  back 
connection  "  through  large 
flues;    there    turning,    as 


Fio.  2.— Locomotive  Boiler. 


shown  by  the  arrow,  they  return  to  the  front 
through  the  tubes,  and  from  the  "  front  con- 
nection "  rise  into  the  chimney.  Large  steam 
space  is  secured  in  this  boiler  by  a  steam  drum, 
as  in  the  locomotive  boiler;  but  here  the 
chimney  passes  throngh  the  steam  drum,  and 
thus  this  "  steam  chimney,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
made  more  useful  in  drying  the  steam  and 
in  economizing  heat.  The  circular  shell,  the 
well  stayed  surfaces  of  the  fire  box  and  the 
ends,  the  convenient  distribution  of  parts,  and 
their  excellent  relative  proportions,  mal^e  this 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  types  of 
boilers  which  are  suitable  for  moderate  pres- 
sure. Fig.  4  is  a  type  of  marine  tubular 
boiler  which  is  in  most  extensive  use  in  sea- 
going steamers  for  moderate  pressure,  and 
particularly  for  naval  vessels.  Here  the  gases 
pass  directly  into  the  back  connection  from 


Tio.  8.— Marine  Fine  tod  Tabe  Boner. 

the  fire,  and  thence  forward  again,  throngh 
horizontal  tubes,  to  the  front  connection  and 
np  the  chimney.    In  naval  vessels  the  steam 


chimney  is  omitted,  as  it  is  there  necessary  to 
keep  all  parts  of  the  boiler  as  far  below  the 
water  line  as  possible.  Steam  is  taken  from 
the  boiler  by  pipes  which  are  carried  from  end 
to  end  of  the  steam  space,  near  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  the  steam  entering  these  pipes  throngh 
small  holes  drilled  on  the  upper  side.  Steam 
is  thus  taken  from  the  boiler  "  wet,"  but  no 
large  quantity  of  water  can  usually  be  "en- 
trained" by  the  steam.  A  marine  boiler  has 
been  quite  extensively  introduced  into  the  Uni- 
ted States  navy,  in 
which  the  gases  are 
led  from  the  back  con- 
nection  throngh  a  tube 
box  around  and  among 
a  set  of  upright  water 
tubes,  which  are  filled 
with  water,  circnla- 
tion  taking  place  free* 
ly  from  the  water 
space  immediately 
above  the  crown  sheet 
of  the  furnace  up 
through  these  tubes 
into  the  water  space 
above  them.  These 
"water-tubular"  boilers  have  a  slight  advan- 
tage over  the  "fire-tubular"  boilers  already 
described  in  compactness,  in  steaming  capaci- 
ty, and  in  economical  efficiency.  They  have 
a  very  marked  advantage  in  the  facility  with 
which  the  tnbes  may  be  scraped,  or  freed 
from  the  deposit  when  a  scale  of  sulphate  of 


Fio.  4.— -Merliie  Flre-tDbnlir  Bofler. 

lime  or  other  salt  has  formed  within  them  by 
precipitation  from  the  water.  The  fire-tubn- 
lar  boiler  excels  in  convenience  of  access  for 
plugging  np  leaking  tubes,  and  is  much  less 
costly  than  the  water-tubular.  The  water-tube 
class  of  boilers  still  remain  in  extensive  use 
in  the  United  States  naval  steamers.  They 
have  never  been  much  used  in  the  merchant 
service,  although  introdnced  by  Montgomery 
in  the  United  States  and  by  Lord  Dundonald 
in  Great  Britain  twenty  years  ago.  Opinion 
still  remains  divided  among  engineers  in  re- 
gard to  their  relative  value.  They  are  grad- 
ually reassuming  prominence  by  their  intro- 
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daotion  in  the  modified  form  of  sectional  boil- 
ers. Tlie  earliest  water-tabular  boilers  were 
those  of  Voight,  Komsey,  and  Fitch,  and  were 
invented  end  known  as  "  pipe  boilers  "  as  ear- 
ly as  1786.  One  of  these,  consisting  of  a  "  col- 
lection of  long  pip«s  bent  so  as  to  cross  each 


TiWlgtiiwHiwI  BmUoo.  CrOH  Stctlon. 

Jloa.  S  ud  (u— Hariii«  High-Fteanue  Boiler. 

other  like  the  worm  of  a  still,"  was  used  in  one 
of  John  Fitch's  boats  in  1788 ;  another  form 
was  adopted  in  the  Babcock,  built  by  John 
Babcock  and  E.  L.  Thurston  in  )625.  (See 
"American  Journal  of  Science,"  March,  1827.) 
Where  steam  pressure  exceeds  about  SO  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch  in  marine  boilers,  they  are 
now  usually  given  the  form  Ehown  in  sec- 
tion in  figs.  6  and  6.  This  form  of  boiler  is 
adopted  where  steam  pressures  of  60  lbs.  and 
upward  are  carried,  as  in  steam  vessels  sup- 
plied with  compound  engines,  cylindrical  forms 
being  considered  the  best  with  high  pressures. 
The  large  cylindrical  Sues,  therefore,  form 
the  fnmaces  as  shown  in  the  transverse  sec- 
tional view.  The  gases  rise,  as  shown  in  the 
longitudinal  section,  through  the  connection, 
and  pass  back  to  the  end  of  the  boiler  through 
the  tubes,  and  thence,  instead  of  entering  a 
steam  chimney,  they  are  conducted  by  a  smoke 
connection,  not  shown  in  the  sketch,  to  the 
smoke  funnel  or  stack.  In  merchant  steamers, 
a  steam  drum  is  often  mounted  horizontally 
above  the  boiler.  In  other  cases  a  separater 
is  attached  to  the  steam  pipe  between  boilers 
and  engines.  This  usually  consists  of  an  iron 
tank,  divided  by  a  vertical  partition  extend- 
ing from  the  top  nearly  to  the  bottom.  The 
steam,  entering  the 
top  at  one  side  of  this 
p«urtition,  passes  un- 
derneath it,  and  up 
to  the  top  on  the  op- 
posite side,  where  it 
issues  into  a  steam 
pipe  leading  directly 
to  the  engine.  The 
sudden  reversal  of  its 
course  at  the  bottom 


vided  into  a  large  number  of  small  compart- 
ments, and  it  becomes  thus  comparatively  easy 
to  secure  a  large  "  factor  of  safety,"  the  tubes 
of  which  such  boilers  are  usually  composed 
being  capable  of  sustaining  many  times  the 
pressure  proposed  to  be  carried  within  them: 
The  boilers  are  composed  either  of  a 
series  of  water  tabes,  of  such  tubes  at- 
tached to  larger  reservoirs  containing 
water  or  steam  or  both,  or  of  a  collec- 
tion of  spherical  vessels.  The  earliest 
real  sectional  steam  boilers  were  proba- 
bly that  used  by  Col.  John  Stevens  of 
Hoboken,  on  the  Hudson  river,  in  1804, 
and  another  which  was  patented  in  Great 
Britain  in  June,  1805,  by  his  son  John 
Cos  Stevens.  The  first  boiler  is  shown 
in  fig.  7.  The  inventor  says  in  his  speci- 
fications: "The  principle  of  this  inven- 
tion consists  of  forming  a  boiler  by  means 
of  a  system  or  combination  of  small 
vessels,  instead  of  using,  as  is  the  common 
mode,  one  large  one ;  the  relative  strength  of 
tlie  materials  of  which  these  vessels  are  com- 
posed increasing  in  proportion  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  capacity."  The  steamboat  boiler  of 
1804  was  built  to  bear  a  working  pressure  of 
over  60  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  at  a  time  when 
the  usual  pressures  were  from  4  to  7  lbs.  It 
consists  of  two  sets  of  tubes,  closed  at  one  end 
by  solid  plugs,  and  at  their  opposite  extremi- 
ties screwed  into  a  stayed  water  and  steam 
reservoir,  which  was  strengthened  by  hoops. 
The  whole  of  the  lower  portion  was  enclosed 
in  a  jacket  of  iron  lined  with  non-conducting 
material. .  The  fire  was  built  at  one  end,  in  a 
furnace  enclosed'  in  this  jacket.    The  furnace 


Fie.  T.— John  StOTeni's  Secttonal  Boiler,  ItKM. 


causes  it  to  leave  the  suspended  water  in  the 
bottom  of  the  separater,  whence  it  is  drained 
off  by  pipes. — Sectional  steam  boilers  are  a 
olase  of  tabular  boilers  which  differ  from  or- 
dinary forms  in  their  peculiar  arrangement  of 
water  and  steam  space.    These  spaces  are  di- 


gases  pas-sed  among  the  tubes,  down  under  the 
body  of  the  boiler,  \ip  among  the  opposite  set 
of  tubes,  and  thence  to  the  smoke  pipe.  In 
the  second  form,  as  applied  to  a  locomotive  in 
1826,  the  tubes  were  set  vertically  in  a  doable 
circle  sarronnding  the  fire.    These  boilers  are 
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preserved  in  the  oollections  of  the  Stevens  in- 
Btitote  of  teohnology,  Hoboken.  Walter  Han- 
cock constructed  boilers  for  his  steam  carriage 
of  flat  plates  connected  by  stay  bolts,  several 
such  sections  composing  the  boiler ;  and  about 
the  same  time  (1828)  Sir  Goldworthy  Gnrney 
oonstrncted  for  a  similar  purpose  boilers  con- 
sisting of  a  steam  and  a  water  reservoir,  placed 
one  above  the  other,  and  connected  by  trian- 
galar  water  tubes  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
famace  gases.  Jacob  Perkins  made  many  ex- 
periments looking  to  the  employment  of  very 
nigh  steam  pressures,  and  in  1881  patented  a 
boiler  of  this  class,  in  which  the  heating  sur- 
faces nearest  the  fire  were  composed  of  iron 
tubes,  which  tubes  also  served  as  grate  tars. 
The  steam  and  water  space  was  principally 
comprised  within  a  comparatively  large  cham- 
ber, of  which  the  walls  were  secured  by  close- 
ly distributed  stay  bolts.  For  extremely  high 
pressures  boilers  composed  only  of  tubes  were 
used.  Dr.  Ernest  Alban  about  1848  repro- 
duced the  boiler  described  in  the  -patent  of 
John  Stevens  (1805),  and  published  a  work  on 
"  The  High-Pressure  Steam  Engine,"  in  which 
he  described  its  construction  and  operation,  and 
declared  that  he  had  experimented  with  pres- 
sures as  high  as  1,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch 
(which  pressure  Perkins  also  attuned),  at  which 
point  the  temperature  of  the  steam  was  suf- 
ficiently high  to  char  slightly  the  hemp  pack- 
ing of  his  en^ne.  The  Harrison  steam  boiler, 
which  has  been  many  years  in  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  consists  of  several  sections,  each  of 
which  is  made  up  of  hollow  globes  of  cast  iron 
communicating  with  each  other  by  necks  cast 
npon  the  spheres,  and  fitted  together  with  faced 
joints.  Long  bolts,  extending  from  end  to  end 
of  each  row,  bind  the  spheres  together.  (See 
fig.  8.)    An  example  of  another  modem  type 


Fig.  8.— HaiTlaon'e  SecUoiul  Boiler. 

in  extensive  use  is  given  in  fig.  9,  which  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  inclined  wrought-iron  tubes, 
connected  by  T  heads,  which  form  the  vertical 
water  channels,  at  each  end.  These  tubes  are 
"staggered,"  one  row  being  placed  immediate- 
ly above  the  space  between  two  rows  below  it. 


The  joints  are  faced  by  milling  them,  and  then 
ground  so  perfectly  tight  that  a  pressure  of 
600  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  is  insufiScient  to 
produce  leakage.  No  packing  is  used.  The 
fire  is  made  under  the  front  and  higher  end  of 
the  tubes,  and  the  products  of  combustion  pass 


Fig.  8.— Btbcock  ud  WUooz'b  Sectional  Boiler. 

up  between  the  tubes  into  a  combustion  cham- 
ber under  the  steam  and  water  drum ;  hence 
they  pass  down  between  the  tubes,  then  once 
more  up  through  the  space  between  the  tubes, 
and  oS  to  the  chimney.  The  steam  is  taken 
ont  at  the  top  of  the  steam  drum  near  the  baok 
end  of  the  boiler.  The  rapid  circulation  pre- 
vents to  some  extent  the  formation  of  depos- 
its or  incrustations  npon  the  heating  surfaces, 
sweeping  them  away  and  depositing  them  in  the 
mud  drum,  whence  they  are  blown  out.  Rap- 
id circulation  of  water,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Prof.  Trowbridge,  also  assists  in  the  extraction 
of  the  heat  from  the  gases,  by  the  presentation 
of  fresh  water  continually  as  well  as  by  the 
prevention  of  incrustation.  A  sectional  steam 
boiler  like  that  illustrated  in  fig.  8  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  this  class  of  steam  generator. 
It  is  immensely  stronger,  is  fairly  economical 
of  fuel,  and  is  durable  when  properly  managed. 
The  sudden  introduction  of  a  large  volume  of 
cold  water,  which  is  liable  to  produce  leaks 
from  some  of  its  numerous  joints,  is  the  most 
serions  injury  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  almost 
absolutely  safe  from  explosion,  and  should  a 
globe  explode,  the  danger  to  its  surroundings 
is  comparatively  slight.  The  disadvantages  of 
this  type  are  the  small  amount  of  water  and 
of  steam  room,  which  causes  a  diificnlty  in  se- 
curing regularity  of  steam  supply,  and  makes 
necessary  very  careful  and  skilful  management. 
In  the  boiler  illustrated  in  fig.  9  the  last  objec- 
tion is  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  large  steam 
and  water  drum.  Some  additional  risk  is 
thus  incarred;  but,  as  the  flames  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  numerous  tubes  interposed  be- 
tween the  drnm  and  the  fire,  the  liability 
of  injury  to  the  drum  is  too  slight  to  be  con- 
sidered. Attempts  have  been  made  to  adapt 
sectional  boilers  to  marine  engines ;  but  very 
little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  their  in- 
troduction. The  Root  sectional  boiler,  an 
American  design,  which  is  in  extensive  use  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  has  been  exper- 
imentally placed  in  service  on  shipboard.    Its 
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the  formiila,  E=^^^^=-! — '■ 

T.-T,       T,-T, 


heating  surfaces  consist  wholly  of  tabes.  They 
are  connected  by  a  peculiarly  formed  series  of 
chambered  caps,  and  the  ends  are  made  tight 
by  packing  with  India-rubber  grummets. — The 
proportions  of  steam  boilers  vary  with  the 
type,  and  are  to  some  extent  determined  by 
special  considerations.  Efficiency  is  affected 
by  the  proportions  of  area  of  heating  surface 
to  fuel  consumed,  of  area  of  grate  surface  to 
the  same  quantity,  and  by  general  arrangement 
of  parts.  The  method  of  producing  draught 
and  the  intensity  of  combustion  are  also  influ- 
ential in  a  great  degree  in  determining  efficien- 
cy. The  efficiency  of  the  boiler  is  to  be  studied 
in  two  parts:  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace 
proper,  or  of  the  heat-generating  apparatus, 
and  that  of  the  boiler  proper,  or  of  the  heat- 
absorbing  apparatus.  In  securing  efficiency, 
the  eqgineer  first  seeks  to  obtain  the  highest 
possible  temperature  of  furnace  by  thorough 
combustion  of  the  fuel  with  a  minimum  quan- 
tity of  air.  An  excess  of  air^  by  diluting  the 
products  of  combustion,  dinunishes  the  tem- 
perature of  the  furnace  gases.  As  shown  by 
Prof.  Thnrston,  the  abstract  efficiency  of  the 
furnace  in  any  ordinary  case  is  represented  by 

',  where  E  repre- 
sents the  efficiency  and  t,  and  r>  are  the  abso- 
lute temperatures  at  which  the  heat  is  gener- 
ated, and  at  which  wasted  heat  is  discharged, 
and  Tt  that  of  the  external  air.  Ti,  Tt,  Ti  are 
temperatures  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  Sup- 
pose, in  two  instances,  the  temperatures  of 
furnace  gases,  including  excess  of  air,  were 
2H8°  F.  and  919°  F.  respectively,  and  that  the 
corresponding  temperatures  of  chimney  were 
644°  and  462  ,  while  the  temperature  of  exter- 
nal air  was  74°  and  86-6°.    in  these  cases  E= 

?!l!!=^°=0-77i    and   E=-'»-?^=^- =0-56 ; 

11180—  740  '  9190  — S8-BO  ' 

and  the  first  is  nearly  40  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  second.  By  increasing  the  temperature  of 
the  furnace  in  the  first  case  to  2644°,  which  is 
not  an  nnnsual  figure,  the  available  heat  be- 

2W4°— B440 

comes  E= =0"81  of  the  whole  amount 

generated.  The  remaining  19  per  cent,  passes 
np  the  chimney,  producing  or  assisting  in  the 
production  of  draught.  Where  fuel  is  wet,  a 
portion  of  the  lost  heat  disappears  in  vapor- 
izing the  water  contained  in  the  fuel.  The 
highest  temperature  attainable  without  dilution 
of  gases  by  an  excess  of  air  is  given  by  Prof. 
Rankine  at  4580°  F.  with  pure  carbon,  and 
6060°  with  olefiant  gas.  "With  the  more  usual 
case,  in  which  the  air  supplied  is  double  that 
theoretically  demanded,  these  temperatures  are 
reduced  to  2440°  and  2710°.  The  rate  of  com- 
bustion of  good  coal,  per  square  foot  of  grate 
per  hoar,  depends  upon  tlie  height  of  the 
chimney.  This  rate  is  stated  by  Prof.  Thurston 
as  eqaal  to  one  pound  less  than  twice  the  square 
root  of  the  height  of  the  chimney  in  feet;  t.  «., 
'W=  v'H— 1.    Bankine  determines  the  height 


of  chimney  by  the  formula,  H=A-s-(o*96^  — l), 

in  which  H  is  the  height  of  chimney,  h  the 
"  head  "  required  to  produce  the  draught,  as  ob- 

twned  from  Peclet's  formula,  A= -VlS-f^!^, 

and  ti  and  t,  the  absolute  temperatures  of  the 
chimney  and  of  the  air.  In  Peclet's  formula, 
V  is  the  velocity  of  flow,  I  i^  the  length  of 
chimney  and  flue,  and  m  is  its  "hydraulic 
mean  depth."  For  ordinary  practice,  Isher- 
wood  found  the  proportion  of  chimney  cross 
section  to  area  of  grate  to  be  about  one  eighth. 
Probably  a  good  rule  for  general  practice  would 
be :  Make  the  area  for  draught  one  seventh  at 
the  bridge  wall,  one  eighth  through  the  flues, 
and  one  ninth  in  the  chimney,  of  the  area  of 
grate.  The  area  of  heating  surface  determines 
the  efficiency  of  the  steam  boiler  as  a  heat- 
absorbing  apparatus  and  reservoir.  Rankine 
has  given  a  formula  ("Steam  Engines  and 
Prime  Movers,"  p.  29^  §  iv.)  for  determining 
the  efficiency  of  fuel  in  ordinary  steam-boiler 
practice,  where  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  heating 
surface,  and  of  fuel  homed  per  hour,  to  the 

square  foot  of  grate  surface,  is  known :  —  = 

B  8  £' 

g^^p,  in  which  ^  is  the  quantity  called  above 

E,  A  and  B  are  constants,  and  F  and  S  are  the 
ratio  of  fuel  burned  per  hour  to  the  square 
foot  of  grate,  and  the  ratio  of  area  of  heating 
sarface  of  grate  area.  The  effect  of  exception- 
ally low  temperature  of  furnace  is  to  equalize 
the  value  of  heating  surface ;  and  the  consider- 
able velocity  of  the  gaseous  current,  which  is 
a  consequence  of  the  unusually  great  volume 
of  air  passing  through  the  furnace,  increases 
this  effect.  The  nearer  surface  is  inefficient, 
and  the  most  distant  portions  of  the  heating 
surface  are  therefore  proportionally  much  more 
efficient  than  in  the  preceding  case.  ("  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers," 1874-'6,  pp.  290,  808.)  With  high  tem- 
peratnre  and  slow  movement  of  gases,  a  lower 
relative  amount  of  heating  surface  is  efficient ; 
and  with  lower  temperature  of  furnace  and 
rapid  movement  of  gases,  the  heating  surface 
must  be  extended  beyond  the  proportions  upon 
which  this  estimate  is  based.  The  constants  A 
and  B  have  values  varying  from  1  and  0*6  re- 
spectively, in  the  best  designed  boilers,  to  0*9 
and  0'5  in  ordinary  cases,  both  having  chimney 
draught,  and  to  0-95  and  0-3  for  cases  of  ordi- 
nary practice  with  forced  draught.  These  val- 
ues are  changed  very  slightly  by  wide  ranges  of 
proportions  of  heating  and  grate  surfaces,  or 

of  the  value  of  -g .    The  value  of  F  has  already 

been  given.  The  value  of  S  is  variable  with 
the  style  of  boiler  used,  and  with  the  value  of 
fuel.  The  ratio  S  of  area  of  heating  surface  to 
grate  area,  in  ordinary  good  practice,  and  un- 
der ordinary  conditions,  may  be  taken  at  16 
with  plain  cylindrical  boilers,  20  with  Cornish, 
26  with  flue,  28  with  fire-tabular,  and  80  with 
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water-tabnlar  boilers  having  moderate  dranght. 
In  locomotive  and  other  boilers  with  forced 
draught,  the  ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface 
rises  to  from  50  to  100  to  1.  For  the  sizes  of 
the  parts  of  steam  boilers  exposed  to  strain, 
gee  Stbexoth  of  Matebialb. — Bamed  in  the 
furnace  of  good  steam  boilers,  a  cord  of  dry 
yellow  pine,  in  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Wal- 
ter B.  Johnson,  evaporated  12,618*8  lbs.  of 
water.  A  cord  of  dry  yellow  pine  is  approxi- 
mately eqaal  in  heating  power  tO'  0*6  of  a  ton 
of  coal,  and  a  ton  of  good  ooal  is  eqnal  in  cal- 
oriflo  power  to  1*00  oord  of  soft  wood.  As  an 
average,  a  pound  of  dry  wood  is  theoretically 
capable  of  evaporating  tf'66  lbs.  of  water  from 
and  at  212°  F.  Similarly,  a  pound  of  good 
anthracite  should  evaporate  13'5  lbs.  of  water. 
(See  Fuel.)  Incomplete  combustion  is  caused 
by  an  insufficient  supply  of  air,  by  imperfect 
intermixture  of  air  and  combustible  gases  from 
the  fuel,  and  by  the  falling  of  fuel  through  the 
grate  into  the  ash  pit.  .These  losses  are  usually 
hrgely  due  to  unskilful  management,  and  they 
amount  frequently  to  16  per  cent.  They  are 
sometimes  due  to  defects  of  design.  Loss  of 
efficiency  is  also  produced,  as  already  shown, 
by  excessive  air  supply,  which,  while  insuring 
complete  combustion,  lowers  the  temperature 
of  the  furnace.  Losses  occur  by  conduction 
and  radiation  of  heat  from  the  boiler,  the  fur- 
nace, or  the  flues.  This  can  usually  be  reduced 
to  a  very  small  amount  by  properly  protecting 
the  apparatus  by  non-conducting  covering. 
Loss  may  occur  by  the  passage  of  the  gases  to 
the  chimney  before  their  temperature  has  been 
reduced  to  that  required  for  draught.  This  can 
be  prevented  by  providing  a  sufficient  extent 
of  heating  surface. — Incrustation  and  depos- 
its are  produced  by  the  precipitation  upon  the 
interior  of  the  boiler  of  substances  held  in 
solution  or  in  suspension  by  the  water.  Sea 
water  precipitates  sulphate  of  lime,  and,  pass- 
ing a  concentration  of  -U,  or  when  it  contains 
86-37  per  cent,  of  salt,  it  precipitates  the  ex- 
cess. River  waters  produce  scales  composed 
of  lime  carbonates  and  sulphates  and  various 
other  mineral  salts. — The  horse  power  of  a 
steam  boiler  is  an  indefinite  and  inappropriate 
term.  It  was  formerly  assumed  that  the  evap- 
oration of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  would  yield 
sufficient  steam  to  drive  an  engine  of  one  horse 
power  one  hour.  A  moderately  good  modem 
engine  should  not  use  more  than  half  this 
amount,  and  a  good  boiler  should  evaporate 
half  a  cubic  foot  an  hour  for  each  12  sq.  ft  of 
heating  surface.  A  good  engine  of  100  horse 
power  would  therefore  be  supplied  with  steam 
by  a  good  boiler  of  1,200  sq.  ft.  area  of  heat- 
ing surface.  The  most  economical  engines 
recently  built  use  only  about  one  fourth  of  a 
cubic  foot  or  16  lbs.  of  water  per  horse  pow- 
er per  hour. — Steam  boiler  explosions  occur 
as  a  consequence  of  ignorance  or  carelessness 
in  design,  in  construction,  or  in  management. 
Experimental  explosions  in  Great  Britain,  and 
notably  in  the  United  States,  have  shown  that 


even  low  preesnres  are  sufficient  to  produce 
very  violent  explosions.  The  explosion  experi- 
ments of  Francis  B.  Stevens,  in  November, 
1871  (reported  by  R.  H.  Thurston  in  "Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  1872),  were  consid- 
ered to  indicate:  1,  that  a  most  violent  explo- 
sion may  occnr  in  a  boiler  well  supplied  with 
water;  2,  that  what  is  generally  considered  a 
moderate  steam  pressure  may  produce  a  very 
violent  explosion  of  a  weak  boiler  containing 
a  large  body  of  water,  and  having  all  its  flues 
well  covered.  The  same  writer  estimated  that 
one  of  the  boilers  exploded  by  ilr.  Stevens 
contained  40,000  lbs.  of  water;  and  that  when 
the  steam  pressure  was,  as  at  the  time  of  ex- 
plosion, 68  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  the  heat 
stored  in  the  boiler  amounted  to  2,674,080 
British  thermal  units,  equivalent  in  mechani- 
cal energy  to  about  2,064,889,760  foot  pounds, 
or,  if  wholly  so  expended,  sufficient  to  raise 
the  whole  boiler,  weighing  70,000  lbs.,  to  a 
height  of  29,491  ft.,  or  more  than  five  miles. 
The  conclusion  reached  was :  "  That  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  energy  of  this  explosion,  and 
all  of  its  tremendous  effects,  were  principally 
dne  to  the  simple  expansion  of  a  mass  of  steam 
suddenly  liberated  at  a  moderate  pressure,  by 
the  general  disruptnre  of  a  steam  boiler  of  very 
uniform  but  feeble  strength."  When  steam 
boilers  are  locally  weak,  explosion  rarely  oc- 
curs. The  steam  pressure  produces  rupture  at 
the  weakest  point,  and,  the  strength  of  sur- 
rounding parts  being  sufficient  to  prevent  ex- 
tension of  the  break,  no  explosion  occurs. 
Where  the  weakest  portions  of  the  boiler  are 
more  extended  and  more  uniformly  weak,  the 
extent  of  the  rupture  which  finally  occurs  be- 
comes greater,  and  the  accident  is  attended 
with  greater  violence  of  disruption,  and  more 
serious  results  follow.  Where  considerable 
portions  of  the  boiler  are  weak,  or  long  lines 
of  weakness  exist  uninterrupted  by  points 
much  more  defective,  disastrous  explosions  aro 
very  likely  to  take  place  with  old  boilers  and 
at  moderate  pressures.  The  most  terrible  ex- 
plosions occur  with  good  and  uniformly  strong 
boilers,  in  which,  by  accident  or  mismanage- 
ment, steam  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate 
until  a  fatally  high  pressure  produces  rupture 
and  drives  the  fragments  of  the  boiler  in  all 
directions.  It  has  been  shown  by  compiling 
the  statistics  of  explosions,  that  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  steam  until  a  pressure  is  reached 
under  which  the  weakest  portion  of  the  boiler 
gives  way,  is  by  far  the  most  usual  cause. 
Prof.  Trowbridge  has  shown  that  the  time  of 
accumulation  may  be  calculated  by  a  formula, 

T=— ,^,  in  which  T  is  the  time  of  accu- 
mulation, in  minutes,  from  the  pre8.snre  corre- 
sponding to  the  temperature  t  to  that  of  the 
temperature  t,  F.;  W  is  the  weight  of  water 
in  the  boiler,  and  Q  the  quantity  of  heat  in 
British  units  transferred  to  the  boiler  per  min- 
ute. He  shows  that  T=9'l  minutes  in  a  large 
marine  boiler,  containing  79,000  lbs.  of  water, 
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and  witih  the  pressure  rising  from  2^  to  4  at- 
mospheres, in  a  locomotive  boiler,  he  esti- 
mates the  time  required  to  raise  the  pressbre 
from  90  lbs.,  the  working  point,  to  175  lbs., 
the  assumed  exploding  point,  at  8^  minutes. 
A  safety  valve,  of  suflicient  size  and  of  good 
design,  is  the  safeguard  against  such  accidents, 
being  so  weighted  that  it  will  never  allow  the 
steam  to  rise  above  a  pressure  at  which  a 
proper  "factor  of  safety"  is  given.  Steam 
iKtilers  should  be  designed  with  a  factor  of  safe- 
ty of  at  least  6  or  8,  but  they  are  frequently, 
even  when  new,  capable  of  sustaining  with- 
out rupture  no  more  than  four  times  the  reg- 
ular working  pressure.  As  they  deteriorate 
with  age,  the  factor  of  safety  is  too  generally 
allowed  to  decrease,  until  it  becomes  as  small 
as  legal  requirements  permit.  This  has  usu- 
ally been  far  too  low  in  the  United  States, 
and  frequently  boilers  are  legally  passed  by 
the  inspectors  when  their  factors  of  safety  are 
less  than  1^.  The  accumulation  of  steam  to  an 
excessively  high  pressure  is  found  to  be  most 
commonly  due  to  defective  pressure  gauges,  to 
entire  deficiency  of  pressure  indicators,  and 
to  the  absence  of  or  defects  in  safety  valves. 
BoUers  fail  in  consequence  of  deficiency  of 
water,  which,  causing  exposure  of  heating  sur- 
faces to  the  heated  gases  without  protection, 
permits  them  to  become  overheated  and  weak- 
ened. Braces  and  straps  are  weakened  by  cor- 
rosion, and  even  entirely  severed.  Plates  are 
cracked  by  changes  of  temperature  and  irregu- 
lar expansion  and  contraction,  or  even  burned 
88  just  described,  and  are  blistered  in  conse- 
quence of  defective  manufacture.  Deposits 
cover  the  heating  surfaces,  and,  interposing  a 
non-conducting  coating  between  the  metal  and 
the  water,  permit  overheating  to  take  place 
even  when  the  boiler  is  amply  supplied  with 
water.  Corrosion  produces  extended  and  uni- 
form weakening  of  sheets,  or,  forming  grooves 
along  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  plates,  creates 
long  lines  of  weakness.  .  The  sudden  evolution 
of  steam,  in  such  volumes  that  the  pressure  is 
increased  too  rapidly  to  be  effectively  relieved 
by  the  safety  valve  or  by  the  supply  pipe  lead- 
ing to  the  en^ne,  is  considered  by  many  au- 
thorities to  be  an  occasional  cause  of  ^plo- 
sion. This  may  be  caused  by  the  overheating 
of  a  portion  of  heating  surface  not  in  contact 
with  the  water  (as  when  a  deficiency  of  water 
occurs,  or  when  the  surface  is  heavily  coated 
with  scale),  and  a  subsequent  sudden  return 
of  the  water  into  contact  with  the  metal.  The 
ooonrrence  of  the  "  spheroidal  state "  may,  it 
is  supposed,  sometimes  produce  this  effect 
when  tne  liquid  is  restored  to  contact  with  the 
plate.  (See  Botuiro  Point.)  A  committee  of 
the  Fratklin  institute  in  1888-'6  experimented 
upon  the  first  of  the  above  named  conditions, 
and  found  that  very  considerable  accessions 
of  pressure  might  be  caused  by  the  sudden 
return  of  the  water  upon  overheated  surfaces. 
The  superheating  of  the  water,  as  in  experi- 
mmts  of  Donny,  Bufour,  and  others,  is  also 
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supposed  to  be  a  possible  cause  of  explosions. 
The  United  States  government  has  appointed 
a  commission  to  investigate  this  subject.  They 
have  produced  many  explosions  by  over  pres- 
sure, by  iniecting  feed  water  upon  overheated 
iron  in  boilers,  but  have  not  yet  (1876)  made 
their  report.  It  is  generally  supposed  by  en- 
gineers that  good  design,  good  materials  and 
workmanship,  and  skilful  and  intelligent  man- 
agement, will  almost  invariably  insure  perfect 
immunity  from  danger  of  explosion ;  but  the 
phenomena  of  sudden  evolution  of  steam  in 
steam  boilers  have  not  yet  been  fully  inves- 
tigated by  any  thoroughly  scientific  series  of 
experimental  researches.  Steam  boilers  are 
usually  tested  at  regular  intervals.  Careful  and 
skilful  inspection  will  almost  invariably  detect 
all  serious  defects.  Every  sheet  should  be  exam- 
ined to  discover  blisters,  lamination,  fracture,  or 
corrosion.  The  use  of  a  light  hammer,  tapping 
its  surface  and  following  the  seams,  will  gen- 
erally in  practised  hands  reveal  such  defects 
and  indicate  their  extent.  All  stays  and  braces 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  boiler 
fittings,  valves,  and  gauges  should  be  inspected, 
and  we  last  should  be  tested.  After  such  an 
inspection  and  the  repair  of  injured  parts,  it 
is  considered  by  many  engineers  to  be  advisa- 
ble to  subject  the  boiler  to  a  hydrostatic  test. 
This  consists  in  filling  it  with  water,  and  rais- 
ing the  pressure  to  a  point  exceeding  by  one 
heJf  or  more  the  regolar  working  pressmre. 
This  form  of  test  is  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  regulating  steam-boiler  man- 
agement on  steam  vessels.  (See  Boiling  Point, 
EvAPOBATioN,  HsA.T,  and  Vapohization.) — See 
N.  Burgh,  "Steam  Boilers"  (London,  1871); 
E.  B.  Martin,  "Steam  Boiler  Explosions" 
(London,  1871) ;  L.  Delvordre,  Traite  pratique 
tur  let  ehattdiiret  d  vapeur  (Paris,  1872); 
Trowbridge,  "Heat  as  a  Source  of  Power" 
(New  York,  1874);  B.  Wilson,  "Treatise  on 
Steam  Boilers "  (London,  1874) ;  and  J.  Lau- 
rent, Chavdiira  d  vapeur  (Paris,  1876). 

CnXiM  CiKKUGE.  Road  locomotives  and 
traction  engines  have  been  frequently  con- 
structed for  the  transportation  of  both  freight 
and  passengers,  and  for  hauling  wagons  carry- 
ing heavy  loads.  The  latter  application  only 
has  been  permanently  successful,  although  re- 
peated attempts  have  been  made  to  perfect 
steam  carriages  of  high  speed.  As  early  as 
1769  Dr.  Robinson  called  the  attention  of 
Watt  to  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  car- 
riage to  be  driven  by  a  steam  engine.  The 
first  actual  experiment  was  made,  as  is  sup- 
posed, by  a  I^ench  army  officer,  Nicolas  Jo- 
seph Cugnot,  in  1769.  Encouraged  by  the 
partial  success  of  the  first  locomotive,  he  con- 
structed a  second  in  1770,  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  eonienatoire  de»  art*  et  nUtieri, 
Paris.  Watt  patented  a  road  engine  in  1784. 
About  the  same  time  his  assistant,  Murdoch, 
completed  and  made  a  trial  of  a  model  locomo- 
tive, driven  by  a  "  grasshopper  engine,"  hav- 
ing a  steam  cylinder  }  in.  in  diameter  and  2  in. 
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stroke.  It  is  said  to  have  ran  6  to  8  m.  an 
hour.  In  1786-'7  Oliver  Evans  obtained  from 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature  the  monopoly 
of  his  method  of  applying  the  steam  engine 
in  driving  flour  mills,  and  from  Maryland  a 
similar  privilege  in  regard  to  propelling  wag- 


Tio,  1. — Cugnot'a  Steoiu  CarrUge,  ITTO. 

ons.  In  the  same  or  the  following  year  Wil- 
liam Symington  constructed  a  working  model 
of  a  steam  carriage,  which  is  now  in  the  patent 
museum  at  Souui  Kensington,  London.  In 
1804  Oliver  Evans  completed  a. flat-bottomed 
boat  to  be  used  in  dredging  at  the  Philadel- 
phia docks,  and,  mounting  it  on  wheels,  drove 
it  by  its  own  steam  engine  to  the  river  bank. 
Launching  the  craft,  he  propelled  it  down  the 
river,  using  its  engine  to  drive  its  paddle 
wheels.  Evans's  "Oruktor  Amphibolos,"  as 
he  named  the  machine,  was  the  first  road  loco- 
motive that  we  find  described  after  Cngnot's 
time.  In  1821  Julius  Griffiths  of  London  made 
a  steam  carriage  to  carry  passengers  on  com- 
mon roads,  which  was  probably  the  first  ever 
constructed  for  that  purpose  only.  During  the 
succeeding  10  or  16  years,  Messrs.  Burstall  and 
Hill  and  Bramah  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
Sir  Goldworthy  Gurney,  the  Messrs.  Seaward, 
Sir  Charles  Dance,  TV.  H.  James,  Walter  Han- 
cock, Ogle  and  Summers,  and  others  in  Great 
Britain,  and  Harrison  Dyar,  Joseph  Dixon, 
Rufns  Porter,  and  Mr.  James  in  the  United 
States,  attacked  this  problem  with  varying 
success.  Sir  Charles  Dance  made  several  hun- 
dred trips  between  London  and  Cheltenham 
in  1831.  Hancock  ran  between  London  and 
Stratford,  and  Scott  Russell  from  Glasgow  to 
Paisley.    From  May  to  October,  1836,  Ilan- 


Fio.  2 Hancock's  Steam  Oarrlaga. 

cock  ran  several  carriages  on  the  Paddington 
road.  The  general  introduction  of  railroads, 
which  took  place  immediately  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  steam  locomotion  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railway  in  1829,  pat  an  end  to 
what  had  promised  to  become  an  important 


and  successful  method  of  transportation  of 
passengers  and  light  merchandise.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1833,  more  than  20  steam  carriages  were 
in  use  or  under  contract  in  and  near  London. 
It  was  proposed  to  substitute  steam  carriages, 
capable  of  travelling  12  or  16  m.  an  hour,  for 
coaches  drawn  by  horses  on  all  mail  routes. 
Hostile  legislation  procured  by  opposing  inter- 
ests, and  the  rapid  progress  of  steam  locomo- 
tion on  railroads,  caused  an  interruption  of  ex- 
periment, and  almost  nothing  was  done  during 
the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  only 
within  a  few  years  that  any  business  has  been 
founded  upon  the  construction  of  road  loco- 
motives, although  the  scheme  seems  to  have 
been  at  no  time  entirely  given  up.  J.  Scott 
Russell,  Boydell,  and  a  few  others  in  England, 
and  Messrs.  Roper,  Dudgeon,  Fawkes,  Latta, 
and  J.  K.  Fisher,  in  the  United  States,  have 
all  labored  in  this  direction.  The  last  named 
engineer  designed  his  first  steam  carriage  in 
1840,  and  was  at  work  upon  the  problem  till 
his  death  in  1873.  A  few  firms  have  succeed- 
ed within  a  few  years  in  making  a  business 
of  constructing  road  locomotives  for  hauling 
heavy  loads,  and  in  building  steam  road  roll- 


Fio.  8. — Fisher's  Steam  Carriage. 

ers;  but  steam  carriages  of  high  speed,  adapt- 
ed to  the  transportation  of  passeiigers,  have  not 
yet  been  successfully  introduced.  The  great- 
est impediments  seem  to  be  the  roughness  and 
bad  construction  of  the  ordinary  highway,  the 
frightening  of  horses,  the  engineering  difficul- 
ties of  construction,  and  the  limited  power  of 
the  machine  as  it  has  usually  been  built.  The 
capabilities  of  the  road  locomotive  are  readily 
determined  by  experiment,  and  the  following 
is  an  abstract  of  the  results  of  several  series 
of  trials.  A  trial  of  a  road  engine  was  made 
by  the  well  known  French  engineer  H.  Tresca, 
in  presence  of  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenldn,  and  the 
report  was  submitted  on  Jan.  16,  1868.  The 
results  were  as  follows :  1.  The  coe{fficient  of 
traction  was  about  0'26  on  a  good  road  with 
easy  grades.  3.  The  consumption  of  coal  was 
4'-t  lbs.  per  horse  power  per  hour.  8.  The  con- 
sumption of  water  was  132'2  gallons  an  hour 
with  the  ten-horse  engine.  4.  The  coefficient 
of  adherence,  or  of  friction  between  the  wheels 
and  the  soil,  was  0-3.  6.  A  speed  of  7  m.  an 
hour  caused  no  special  difficulty  in  managing 
either  the  locomotive  or  its  load.    About  this 
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same  time  M.  Servel  conducted  a  series  of  ex- 
periments with  a  similar  machine  upon  paved 
and  upon  macadamized  roads,  daring  what  he 
described  as  the  most  trying  of  winter  weath- 
er. He  reports  the  following  distribution  of 
weight  per  cent. : 

Weight  of  tooomottv* 4W 

"       «f  wigona 18-8 

"       of  paying  load 40'4 

Total 100 

The  average  total  weight  of  three  loaded 
wagons,  wMch  was  the  usual  load,  was  22,676 
kilogrammes,  or  about  22  tons.  The  experi- 
ment was  made  in  1867-8  of  applying  tiiese 
engines  to  the  towage  of  boats  on  the  French 
canals,  with  very  encouraging  results.  In  1871 
sever^  traction  engines  were  exhibited  before 
the  royal  agricultural  society  of  England  at 
Wolverhampton,  and  the  judges  made  a  se- 
ries of  careful  tests,  reported  in  its  "Jour- 
nal" for  that  year.  The  cool  used  on  special 
trial  amounted  to  3*2  lbs.  per  indicated  horse 
power  per  hour,  and  the  evaporation  of  water 
was  7*62  lbs.  per  pound  of  coal  consumed,  the 
average  temperature  of  feed  being  176°  F. 
Tbe  load  drawn  up  the  maximum  grade  of 
264  ft.  to  the  mile  on  Tottenham  hill,  which  is 
1,900  ft.  from  top  to  bottom,  was  26  tons, 
and  including  weight  of  engine  38  tons,  giving 
a  coefScient  of  traction  of  0*36.  On  a  country 
road  16  m.  long  it  drew  16  tons  at  an  average 
rate  of  3^  m.  an  hour,  using  2*86  lbs.  of  coal 
and  1-94  gallon  of  water  per  ton  of  useful 
load  per  mile.  In  October,  1871,  Prof.  R.  H. 
Thnrston  conducted  a  public  trial  of  road  en- 
gines and  steam  rqad  rollers,  on  a  well  mac- 
adamised road  at  South  Orange,  N.  J.  Two 
road  steamers  or  traction  engines  and  a  steam 
road  roller  were  tried.  The  following  are  the 
principal  dimensions :  weight  of  engine  com- 
plete, 6  tons  4  owt.  (11,648  lbs.);  diameter  of 
steam  cylinder,  7i  in. ;  stroke  of  piston,  10 
in.;  revolutions  of  crank  to  one  of  driving 
wheel,  17;  diameter  of  driving  wheels,  60  in.; 
length  of  boiler  over  all,  8  ft.;  diameter  of 
boiler  shell,  80  in. ;  load  on  driving  wheels,  4 
tons  ID  owt.  (10,080  lbs.).  The  boiler  was  of 
the  ordinary  locomotive  type,  and  the  engine 
was  mounted  upon  it,  as  is  usual  with  portable 
engines.  A  representation  of  tbe  engine  is 
given  in  the  article  Plough  (fig.  10).  The  en- 
gine valve  gear  consisted  of  a  three-ported  valve 
and  Stephenson  link,  with  reversing  lever,  as 
generally  used  on  locomotives.  The  connection 
between  the  gearing  and  the  driving  wheels 
was  effected  by  the  device  called  by  builders 
of  cotton  machinery  a  Jack-in-the-box  gear, 
or  differential  gear.  By  this  combination,  the 
effort  exerted  by  the  engine  is  made  equal  at 
both  wheels  at  all  times,  even  when  the  engine 
is  turning  a  corner.  The  weight  of  the  steam 
road  roller  was  16  tons.  The  engine  and  boiler 
were  of  the  same  general  dimensions  as  in  the 
road  locomotives  already  described.  The  whole 
machine  was  carried  on  four  large  wheels. 


with  broad  tread,  covering  a  total  width  of  6 
ft.  Its  weight  exerts  a  compressive  force  of 
6,600  lbs.  on  each  foot  of  width,  or  467  lbs.  on 
each  inch.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
conclusions  deduced  from  the  trial,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute :  "  A  traction  engine  may  be  so  construct- 
ed as  to  be  easily  and  rapidly  manoeuvred 
'on  the  common  road;  and  an  engine  weigh- 
ing over  6  tons  may  he  turned  continuously 
without  difficulty  on  a  circle  of  18  ft.  radius, 
or  even  on  a  road  bat  little  wider  than  the 
length  of  the  engine.  A  locomotive  of  6  tons 
4  owt  has  been  constructed,  capable  of  draw- 
ing on  a  good  road  28,000  lbs.  up  a  grade  of 
688  ft.  to  the  mile,  at  the  rate  of  4  m.  an  hour ; 
and  one  might  be  constructed  to  draw  more 
than  68,000  lbs.  up  a  grade  of  226  ft.  to  the 
mile,  at  the  rate  of  2  m.  an  hour.  It  was  fur- 
ther shown  that  the  coefficient  of  traction  with 
heavily  laden  wagons  on  a  good  macadamized 
road  is  not  far  from  f fy ;  the  traction  power 
of  this  engine  is  eqnal  to  that  of  20  horses; 
the  weight,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  en- 
gine, that  could  be  drawn  on  a  level  road, 
was  168,462  lbs. ;  and  the  amount  of  fuel  re- 
quired is  estimated  at  600  lbs.  a  day.  The  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  the  traction  engine  over 
horse  power  are:  no  necessity  for  a  limita- 
tion of  working  hours;  a  difference  in  first 
cost  in  favor  of  steam ;  and  in  heavy  work  on 
a  common  road  the  expense  by  steam  is  less 
than  26  per  cent  of  the  average  cost  of  horse 
power,  a  traction  engLae  capable  of  doing  tbe 
work  of  25  horses  being  worked  at  as  little  ex- 
pense as  six  or  eight  horses. — Bailroad  Loeo- 
motivet.  Steam  carriages  for  use  on  railroads, 
or  locomotives,  came  into  public  notice  subse- 
quently to  the  introduction  of  steam  carriages 
on  the  common  road,  but  tliey  soon  displaced 
the  latter,  and  have  now  become  the  most 
nsual  means  of  transportation.  In  1802  Trevi- 
thick,  a  Cornish  miner,  patented  a  high-pres- 
sure locomotive  with  a  fly  wheel  on  the  crank 
shaft  Draught  was  secured  by  means  of  bel- 
lows. This  Sttle  engine  was  so  powerful  that 
the  inventor  found  the  adhesion  of  the  driving 
wheels  to  the  r^s  insufficient,  and  proposed 
the  use  of  gearing  which  should  engage  a  rack 
laid  down  between  the  rails.  Blenkinsop  pur- 
sued Trevithick's  plans,  and  made  a  locomotive 
which  ran  10  m.  an  hour.  Blockett  in  1812 
made  a  better  distribution  of  weight,  and  ob-  . 
tained  ample  adhesion.  John  Stevens  of  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.,  in  1812  memorialized  tlie  legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  New  York,  urging  the 
bnilding  of  raUways,  and  showing  their  advan- 
tages. He  pablished  a  pamphlet  in  which  he 
predicted  that  trains  of  carriages  would  be 
drawn  on  railways  at  20  or  80  m.  on  hour,  and 
that  they  might  attain  40  or  60  m.  an  hour ; 
and  he.  further  says :  "  I  can  see  nothing  to 
hinder  a  steam  carriage  from  moving  on  these 
ways  (rails)  with  a  velocity  of  100  m.  an  hour." 
Sabsequently  Stevens  wplied  hie  steam  boiler, 
patented  in  1806,  to  a  locomotive,  which  was 
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nsed  however  only  experimentally.  G«orge 
Stephenson  in  1814  introdaoed  the  locomotive 
in  Oreat  Britain.  The  steam  hlast  of  Hack- 
wori;h,  the  tubular  boiler  of  86gnin,  and  the 
link  motion  of  Stephenson  constitate  the  es- 
sential features  of  the  modern  locomotive. 
(See  Railsoad.)  Locomotives  have  gradually 
and  steadily  increased  in  size  and  power  from 
the  date  of  their  introduction.  The  Rocket, 
which  first  proved  oondnsively  in  1829  the 
ralae  of  steam  locomotion,  weighed  4}  tons. 
In  1836  Robert  Stephenson,  who  had  con- 
structed it  with  his  father,  writing  to  Robert 
L^  Stevens,  said  that  he  was  making  his  en- 
gines heavier  and  heavier,  and  that  the  en- 
gine of  which  he  enclosed  a  sketch  weighed 
nine  tons  and  could  draw  "  100  tons  at  the 
rote  of  16  m.  an  hour,  on  a  level."  Loco- 
motives are  now  built  weighing  70  tons,  and 
powerful  enough  to  draw  more  than  2,000  tons 
at  a  speed  of  20  m.  an  hour.  The  modern  lo- 
comotive consists  of  a  boiler  of  the  form  shovm 
in  the  article  Steau  Boileb,  mounted  upon 
a  strong  light  frame  of  forged  iron,  by  which 
it  is  connected  with  the  wheels.    The  largest 


Fio.  4.— Britbh  Express  Engine. 

engine  yet  constructed  in  the  United  States  is 
B^d  to  be  one  in  nae  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railroad,  having  a  weight  of  abont 
100,000  Ibs^  which  is  carried  on  12  driving 
wheels.  A  locomotive  has  two  steam  cylin- 
ders, either  side  by  side  within  the  frame,  and 
immediately  beneath  the  forwvd  end  of  the 
boiler,  or  on  each  side  and  exterior  to  the 
frame.  The  engines  are  non-condensing  and 
of  the  simplest  possible  construction.  The 
whole  machine  is  carried  upon  strong  but 
flexible  steel  springs.  The  steam  pressure  is 
usually  more  than  100  lbs.  The  pulling  power 
is  generally  about  one  fifth  the  weight  under 
most  favorable  conditions,  and  becomes  as  low 
as  r)ne  tenth  on  wet  rails.  The  fael  employed 
is  wood  in  new  conntries,  c<Ae  in  bituminous 
coal  districts,  and  anthracite  coal  in  the  east- 
em  part  (»f  the  United  States.  The  general  ar- 
rangement and  the  proportions  of  locomotives 
differ  somewhat  in  different  localities.  .  In  fig. 
4,  a  British  express  engine,  0  is  the  boiler,  N 
the  fire  box,  Xthe  grate,  G  the  smoke  box,  and 
P  the  chimney.  S  is  a  spring  and  R  a  lever 
safety  valve,  T  is  th^  whistle,  L  the  throttle 


or  regulator  valve,  E  the  steam  cyKnder,  and 
W  the  driving  wheeL  The  force  pump,  B  0, 
is  driven  from  the  cross  head,  D.  The  frame 
is  the  base  of  the  whole  system,  and  all  other 
parts  are  firmly  secured  to  it.  The  boiler  is 
made  fast  at  one  end,  and  provision  is  made 
for  its  expansion  when  heated.  Adhesion  is 
secured  by  throwing  a  proper  proportion  of 
the  weight  npon  the  driving  wheel  W.  This 
is  from  abont  6,000  lbs.  on  standard  freight 
engines,  having  several  pairs  of  drivers,  to  10,- 
000  lbs.  on  passenger  engines,  per  axle.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  American  type  are  the  track 
or  bogie  supporting  the  forward  part  of  the 
engine,  the  system  of  equalizers,  or  beams 
which  distribute  the  weight  of  the  machine 
equally  over  the  several  axles,  and  minor  dif- 
ferences of  detaiL  The  cab  or  house  protect- 
ing the  engine  driver  and  fireman  is  an  Ameri- 
can device,  which  is  gradually  coming  intx)  use 
abroad  also.  The  American  locomotive  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  flexibility  and  ease  of  action 
upon  even  roughly  laid  roads.  The  cost  of 
passenger  locomotives  of  ordinary  size  is  abont 
f  12,000 ;  heavier  en^nes  sometimes  cost  $20,- 
000.  The  locomotive  is  nsnally  furnished  with 
a  tender,  which  carries  its  fuel  and  water.  The 
standard  passenger  engine  on  the  Pennsylva- 
nia railroad  has  four  driving  wheels,  5-^  ft.  di- 
ameter; steam  cylinders,  17  in.  diameter  and 
2  ft.  stroke ;  grate  surface  15|  sq.  ft.,  and  beat- 
ing surface  1,068  sq.  ft.  It  weighs  63,100  lbs., 
of  which  89,000  lbs.  are  on  the  drivers  and 
24,100  on  the  truck.  The  shell  of  the  boiler  is 
49}  in.  diameter  and  20  ft.  ^  in.  long.  The 
fire  box  is  of  steel,  6  ft.  2  in.  long  outside,  8} 
ft.  wide,  and  6  ft.  4  in.  high.  The  tubes  are  of 
iron,  142  in  number,  2}  in.  diameter,  and  11  ft. 
7  in.  long.  The  steam  dome  is  80  in.  outside 
diameter,  the  smoke  stack  14^  in.  The  feed 
water  is  supplied  by  one  pump  of  2  in.  diame- 
ter and  2  ft.  stroke,  and  by  a  No.  8  Giffard  in- 
jector. The  valves  are  16^  in.  wide  by  8}  in. 
long,  and  have  6  in.  travel.  The  steam  ports  are 
15\i  in.  wide  and  1}  in.  long,  and  the  exhaust 
port  15||  by  2J  in.  The  lap  of  the  valve  is, 
outside  }  in.,  inside  A  in.  The  eccentrics  have 
a  throw  of  4}  in.  Ine  freight  engine  has  six 
driving  wheels,  64|  in.  in  diameter.  The  steam 
cylinders  are  18  in.  in  diameter,  stroke  22  in., 
grate  surface  14.8  sq.  ft.,  heating  surface  1,096 
ft.  It  weighs  68,500  lbs.,  of  which  48,000  are 
on  the  drivers  and  20,500  on  the  truck.  The 
boiler  is  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that 
of  the  passenger  engine,  bat  the  tnbes  are  2^ 
in.  in  diameter,  12  ft.  9^^  in.  long,  and  119  in 
number.  The  stack  is  18  in.  in  diameter.  The 
pump  is  2}  in.  in  diameter,  and  has  a  stroke  of 
22  in.  The  valve  has  }  in.'  inside  lap,  -ff  in. 
ontside.  The  former  takes  a  train  of  five  cars 
up  an  average  grade  of  90  ft.  to  the  mile.  The 
latter  is  attached  to  a  train  of  11  cars.  On  a 
grade  of  60  ft.  to  the  mile,  the  former  takes  7 
and  the  latter  17  cars.  Tank  engines  for  very 
heavy  work,  such  as  on  grades  of  820  ft.  to  the 
mile,  which  are  found  on  some  of  the  monn- 
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tun  lines  of  road,  are  made  with  five  pain  of 
driving  wheels,  and  with  no  trnek.  The  steam 
cylinders  are  20 j-'  in.  in  diameter,  2  ft.  stroke ; 
grate  area,  15}  ft. ;  heating  sarfac&  1,880  ft ; 
weight  with  tank  fall,  and  full  supply  of  wood, 
112,000  lbs.;  average  weight,  108,000  lbs.  Sooh 
an  engine  has  hauled  110  tons  up  this  grade  at 
the  speed  of  5  m.  an  hour,  the  steam  pressure 
being  14S  lbs.  The  adhesion  was  about  23  per 
cent  of  the  weight  In  checking  a  train  in 
motion,  the  inertia  of  the  engine  itself  absorbs 
a  seriously  large  portion  of  the  work  of  the 
brakes.  This  is  sometimes  reduced  by  revers- 
ing the  engine  and  allowing  the  steam  pressure 
to  act  in  aid  of  the  brakes.  To  avoid  injury 
by  abrasion  of  the  surfaces  of  pi^n,  cylinder, 
and  the  valves  and  valve  seats,  M.  Le  Ohatelier 
introduces  a  jet  of  steam  into  the  exhaust  pas- 
sages when  reversing,  and  thus  prevents  the 
ingress  of  dust-laden  air  and  the  drying  of  the 
rubbing  surfaces.  The  valve  motion  consists 
of  the  simplest  forms  of  three-ported  valve, 
moved  by  two  eccentrics  attached  to  a  Ste- 
phenson link.  In  drawing  a  trua  weighing 
150  tons  at  the  rate  of  60  m.  an  hour,  about 
800  efFective  horse  power  is  reqaired.  A  speed 
of  80  m.  on  hour  has  been  attiuned  several 
times.  The  locomotive  engine  has  a  maximum 
life  which  may  be  stated  at  about  80  years. 
The  annual  cost  of  repairs  is  from  10  to  15  per 
cent'  of  its  first  cost.  On  moderately  level 
roads,  the  engine  requires  a  pint  of  oil  to  each 
26  m.,  and  a  ton  of  coal  to  each  40  or  50  m. 
run.  (See Railroad.) — See Holley,  "American 
and  European  Railway  Practice  "  (New  York, 
1861);  Weissenbom,  "American  Locomotive 
Engineering "  (26  nos.  4to,  plates  2  vols.  foL, 
New  York.  1861) ;  Vose,  "  Manual  for  Railroad 
En^eers ''  (Boston,  1872) ;  and  Forney,  "  Cat- 
echism of  the  Locomotive  "  (New  York,  1874). 
SEEAM  ENfiDiGi  Hero  of  Alexandria  (about 
250  B.  C.)  described,  in  his  Spiritalia  or 
JPneumatiea,  several  insignificant  contrivances 
illostrating  the  power  of  steam.  The  first 
modern  reference  to  its  actual  or  possible  use 
is  not  definitely 
known.  Blasco  de 
Garay  is  believed 
by  Spanish  writers 
to  have  applied 
steam  to  the  pro- 
pulsion of  a  ship  at 
Barcelona,  A.  D. 
1643.  Giarabattista 
deAa  Porta,  in  his 
Spiritalia  (1601), 
described  his  ap- 
paratus for  raising 
water  by  filling  a 
vertical  tube  by 
condensing  steam  within  it  and  then  forcing 
the  water  upward  by  pressure.  Salomon  de 
Cans,  engineer  and  architect  to  Louis  XIII.,  in 
Le*  raiiont  da  forces  mouvanteg,  azee  diveriet 
maehinet  tant  utilet  que  plaitantet  (1615), 
says  that  "water  will,  by  the  aid  of  fire, 
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mount  higher  than  its  level,"  and  describes  a 
globe  filled  with  water,  and  an  atta^ed  ver- 
tical pipe  through  which  the  water  was  ele- 
vated by  the  expansion  of  steam  generated 
by  heating  the  vessel.  Giovanni  Branca  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1629  an  account  of  a  me- 
chanical application  of  a  steam  jet  to  the  im- 
pulsion of  a  wheel  against  the  vanes  of  which 
the  jet  impinged,  and  proposed  its  application 
to  many  useful  purposes.  The  marquis  of  TVor- 
cester,  in  his  "  Century  of  Inventions"  (1668), 
described  an  apparatus  consisting  of  steam 
boilers  worked  alternately  and  of  pipes  con- 
veying steam  from  them  to  a  vessel  in  which 
its  pressure  operated  to  force  water  upward  as 
suggested  by  De  Cans.  This  was  set  np  at 
Vauxhall,  near  London,  and  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  application  of  steam  to  practical 
use.  The  separate  boiler  was  the  essential 
feature  of  this  invention,  and  this  is  the  basis 
of  the  claim  that  Worcester  was  one  of  the  in- 
ventors of  the  steam  engine.  Sir  Samuel  Mor- 
land  in  1688  constructed  these  engines  com- 
mercially, and  with  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  their  principles  and  of  the  more  im- 
Sirtant  properties  of  steam.  Denis  Papin,  of 
lois,  about  1690  invented  an  engine  having 
a  piston  which  separated  the  steam  from  the 
water  in  the  cylinder,  receiving  steam  from 
the  boUer  in  Worcester's  combination.  He 
also  invented  the  lever  safety  valve.  Thomas 
Savery  patented,  July  25, 1698,  a  machine  con- 
sisting of  a  duplicate  set  of  boilers,  steam  res- 
ervoirs, and  forcing  tubes,  which  were  worked 
alternately,  and  applied  it  extensively  to  the 
drunage  of  mine«,  and  occasionally  to  raising 
water  to  turn  mill  wheels.  Savery  recharged 
his  reservoirs  by  the  use  of  surface  condensa- 
tion, and  his  apparatus  was  capable  of  working 
an  indefinite  period  without  stopping.  Desa- 
guliers  in  1716  improved  upon  it  by  applying 
the  Papin  safety  valve,  and  by  using  jet  instead 
of  surface  condensation.'  TMs  engine  elevated 
6,000,000  lbs.  of  water  one  foot  with  each 
hundred  weight  of  coal  consumed;  it  gave  a 
"  duty  "  therefore  of  6,000,000.  Thomas  New- 
oomen,  John  Cawley,  and  Savery  patented  in 
1705  the  first  steam  engine  reaUy  deserving  the 
name.  It  consisted  of  a  cylinder  containing  a 
piston  driven-upward  by  steam  from  a  separate 
boiler,  and  forced  downward  by  atmospheric 
pressure  'when  the  steam  below  the  piston  was 
removed  by  condensaticm.  The  engine  was 
used  only  for  pumping,  the  pump  rod  and  pis- 
ton rods  being  attached  to  opposite  ends  of  a 
beam,  as  in  modem  engines.  Steam  was  first 
condensed  by  the  application  of  cold  water  to 
the  exterior,  as  in  the  original  Savery  engine, 
but  soon  after  a  jet  'within  the  cylinder  was 
used.  The  boiler  was  supplied  with  gauge 
cocks  to  indicate  the  height  of  water,  and  a 
safety  valve.  Humphrey  Potter,  an  ingenious 
boy  mechanic,  in  1718  made  the  valve  gear 
automatic  by  leading  cords  from  the  beam. 
Henry  Beighton  in  1718  substituted  for  the 
latter  the  plug  rod  and  more  substantial  ap- 
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paratns  still  known  to  engizteers.  The  im- 
proved Newcomen  en^ne  came  into  nse  da- 
ring the  18th  century  thronghout  Europe. 
Brindlej  and  John  Smeaton  devised  some 
improvements  in  detail  and  proportion,  and 
the  latter  built  large  engines  of  this  type, 
attaining  a  datj  of  0,500,000.  Smeaton  says 
that  he  had  seen  engines  with  cylinders  76  in. 
in  diameter.    His  largest  was  72  in.,  and  its 

5ower  that  of  150  horses  "acting  together." 
ames  Watt,  an  instrument  maker  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  when  repairing  a  model 
Newcomen  engine  (fig.  2)  in  176S,  began  a 
series  of  improvements  which  finally  rendered 
the  steam  en^ne  universally  applicable.  To 
avoid  losses  of  heat  in  the  steam  cylinder, 
which  he  estimated  to  amount  to  three  fourths 
of  all  supplied,  he  attached  (1765)  the  sepa- 
rate condenser,  thus  saving  also  three  fourths 
of  the  injection  water  needed  in  the  Newco- 
men engine.    He  first  tried  surface  condensa- 


Fia.  2.— Newcomen  Engine  Model. 

tion,  but  soon  adopted  the  jet  condenser  and 
air  pump.  The  piston  had  previously  been 
kept  from  leaking  by  flooding  it  from  above 
with  water.  Watt  substituted  oil  and  tallow. 
Ho  closed  the  top  with  a  cylinder  head,  pass- 
ing the  piston  rod  through  a  "  stuifing  box  "  to 
prevent  leakage  about  it,  and  admitting  steam 
above  the  piston,  instead  of  air,  daring  the  down 
stroke,  thus  avoiding  the  cooling  effect  of  the 
atmosphere.  He  then  protected  the  cylinder 
by  non-condncting  coverings  to  intercept  the 
beat  previously  lost  by  radiation  from  its  ex- 
terior, and  applied  the  "  steam  jacket,"  intro- 
ducing a  space  intermediate  between  the  cyl- 
inder and  the  external  covering,  in  which  space 
steam  was  retained.  He  thus  converted  the 
atmospheric  steam  engine  of  Newcomen  into 
the  type  known  as  the  engine  of  Watt.  The 
firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt  began  building  these 
engines  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  in  1776. 


Watt  proposed  to  secure  economy  of  stesm  hj 
its  expansion  in  1769,  and  in  1776  be  adopted 
a  form  of  cut-off  which  was  patented  in  1782. 
His  later  pumping  engines  attained  a  duty  of 
20,000,000.  The  crank  and  fiy  wheel  were 
patented  by  Wasborough  in  1781,  and  Watt 
adopted  the  "  sun  and  planet  wheels "  as  the 
next  best  expedient  for  obtaining  rotary  mo- 
tion, and  applied  them  in  his  double-acting 
engine  patented  July  4,  1782.  This  en^e  is 
shown  in  fig.  3,  with  the  parallel  motion,  goy- 
emor,  and  other  details  patented  in  1784.  Ad- 
mitting steam  and  condensing  on  both  sides 
of  the  piston,  the  power  of  the  engine  was 
doubled.  Jonathan  Homblower  in  1781  pat- 
ented a  compound  or  doable  cylinder  engme, 
in  which  the  steam  used  at  high  pressure  in 
one  cylinder  was  exhausted  into  a  second, 
whence,  after  acting  expansively  and  with  re- 
duced pressure,  it  was  discharged.  Woolf  in 
1804  patented  the  combination  of  this  engine 
with  the  Watt  condenser,  and  a  few  such  en- 
gines were  built.  Oliver  Evans  devised  in  1 779 
the  high-pressure  non-condensing  steam  en- 
gine. He  introduced  it  into  saw  and  grain 
mills,  and  applied  it  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels 
and  locomotives.  It  still  remains  the  most  com- 
monly used  of  all  forms  of  the  steam  engine. 
Trevithick  and  Vivian  introduced  engines  built 
on  Evans's  plan  into  Great  Britain  in  1802, 
which  carried  occasionally  60  to  80  lbs.  of  steam 
pressure.  Ool.  John  Stevens  of  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
bnilt  the  direct-acting,  high-pressure,  and  con- 
densing engine,  with  a  sectional  steam  boiler, 
in  1804.  Joseph  Dixon  coupled  two  engines 
with  cranks  at  right  angles  in  1823.  The  de- 
tachable, adjustable,  or  drop  cut-off  valve  gear 
was  patented  by  Frederick  E.  Sickels  of  New 
York  in  1842,  and  the  application  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  determine  the  point  of  cut-off  was  made 
by  Zachariah  Allen  and  George  H.  Corliss  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  patented  by  the  latter  in 
1849.  This  completed  the  growth  in  general 
design  of  the  now  distinctive  American  expan- 
sive steam  engine.  Recently  the  revival  of 
the  donble  cybnder  engine,  with  high  steam, 
considerable  expansion,  and  rapid  motion  of 
piston,  which  have  proved  economically  suc- 
cessful, has  been  the  only  marked  feature  of 
this  branch  of  engineering  progress.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  total  steam  power  of  the  world 
is  about  15,000,000  horse  power,  and  that  were 
horses  actually  employed  to  do  the  work  which 
these  endues  w^uld  be  capable  of  doing  were 
they  kept  constantly  in  operation,  the  number 
required  would  exceed  60,000,000. — Form  of 
the  Steam  Engine.  In  all  engines  the  principal 
organs  of  the  machine  are  present,  but  their 
forms  and  proportions,  and  their  arrangement, 
differ  greatly  in  different  classes.  In  general, 
the  piston,  P,  fig.  8,  is  accurately  fitted  into  a 
steam  cylinder,  0,  within  which  it  moves  from 
end  to  end  with  slight  friction,  and  without 
permitting  the  escape  of  steam  past  its  edges. 
The  piston  rod  is  attached  at  one  end  to  this 
piston,  and,  passing  through  the  cylinder  head, 
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is  attached  at  the  other  extremity  to  a  cross 
head,  which  is  so  gnided  that  it  is  compeUed 
to  move  in  a  vertical  line,  and  thus  a  side  strain 
upon  the  rod  which  woald4>roduce  friction  and 
leakage,  even  were  it  not  to  canse  actual  bend- 
ing and  f  ractnre,  is  prevented.    In  fig.  8  the 


Fia.  8.— Watt's  Engine,  1784. 

cross  head  is  guided  by  a  parallel  motion  p  tn, 
an  arrangement  of  rods  of  which  one  Bet  vi- 
brate about  centres,  thus  displacing  the  centres 
of  vibration  of  the  other  set  just  sufficiently 
to  compensate  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to 
throw  the  cross  head  out  of  line  by  their  sweep 
through  their  own  curved  path.  This  com- 
pensation permits  the  head  of  the  piston  rod 
to  be  securely  guided  in  the  vertical  line.  In 
later  practice,  a  more  common  method  of  ob- 
taining a  rectilinear  motion  of  the  cross  head 
is  to  place  guides  at  each  end  of  it,  by  which 
its  extremities  are  kept  in  the  desired  line 
of  motion.  The  sliding  friction  of  the  cross- 
head  gibs  npon  these  gnides  is  slight,  and 
is  kept  within  proper  limits  by  lubrication. 
The  cross  head  is  connected  with  the  work- 
ing beam,  B,  by  links  (usually  a  pair),  and 
the  beam,  vibrating  about  the  main  centre, 
transfers  the  motion  by  means  of  the  connect- 
ing rod,  e  r,  to  the  crank  attached  to  the  main 
shaft  or  crank  shaft,  which  carries  the  fly 
wheel  or  balance  wheel,  W.  In  this  figure  the 
crank  is  not  shown,  the  sun  and  planet  wheels 
taking  its  place.  Steam  is  conveyed  to  the 
engine  by  the  steam  pipe,  at  some  convenient 
point  in  which  a  stop  valve  is  usually  placed. 
Sometimes  this  valve  is  omitted,  a  throttle 
valve  alone  being  used,  adapted  to  adjust  the 
supply  of  steam.  The  latter  is  either  a  disk 
valve,  adjusted  by  n  screw  (in  which  form  it  is 
known  as  a  screw  stop  valve),  or  it  is  some 
variety  of  slide  valve,  opening  and  closing  by 
sliding  transversely  across  the  opening  through 
which  steam  passes.    Where  the  supply  of 


steam  is  determined  automatically,  a  governor, 
G,  is  attached,  which  when  the  speed  of  Uie 
engine  tends  to  exceed  the  desired  maximum 
closes  the  throttle  valve,  and  when  the  speed 
falls  too  low  opens  it.  In  the  figure,  the  gov- 
ernor consists  of  a  pair  of  suspended  balls 
caused  to  revolve  by  a  belt,  or  by  gearing  con- 
necting the  spindle  with  the  shaft,  which  when 
speed  rises  are  given  a  high  velocity  of  revo- 
lution about  the  spindle  carrying  them,  and, 
separating  under  the  action  of  centrifugal  force, 
move  the  lever  I,  and  thus  close  the  throttle 
valve.  There  are  many  varieties  of  governors. 
The  "  fly-ball  governor,"  just  described,  is 
most  common,  but,  though  simple  and  quite 
well  adapted  to  general  purposes,  it  is  not  per- 
fectly isochronous;  «.  «.,  it  does  not  compel 
the  engine  to  keep  the  precise  speed  at  which 
it  is  set  to  work.  As  the  governor  and  valve 
are  rigidly  connected,  there  is  but  one  speed 
to  which  the  position  of  the  valve  and  of  the 
governor  can  be  perfectly  adapted  under  any 
one  set  of  conditions  of  steam  pressure  and  of 
load.  The  valve  gear  is  the  system  of  valves 
and  of  actuating  mechanism  which  distribute 
the  steam  as  the  engine  passes  through  its 
cycles  of  motion.  The  steam  valves  admit 
steam  alternately  to  each  end  of  the  steam 
cylinder,  as  the  piston  moves  backward  and 
forward,  and  the  exhaust  valves  alternately 
open  and  close  the  passages  or  ports  through 
which  the  steam  escapes,  after  impelling  the 
piston,  into  the  condenser  «  in  the  condensing 
engine,  or  into  the  open  air  from  a  non-con- 
densing engine.  These  valves  are  moved  au- 
tomatically by  some  part  of  the  engine  itself. 
In  the  kind  of  engine  shown  in  fig.  8,  and  in 
pumping  engines  which  have  no  crank  and 
revolving  sbaft,  the  motion  is  obtained  from 
a  rod  depending  from  the  beam,  projections 
on  which  rod  strike  the  tappets  (  as  they 
rise  and  fall.  This  rod  is  called  the  plug  rod. 
In  nearly  all  other  engines,  the  valve  gear 
is  actuated  by  an  eccentric,  or  disk  attached 
to  and  revolving  with  the  crank  shaft.  "While 
the  piston  is  moving  upward,  the  steam  valve 
below  and  the  exhaust  valve  above  are  open, 
the  steam  entering  below  to  drive  the  piston 
up,  while  the  steam  which  had  produced  the 
downward  stroke  escapes  through  the  open 
exhaust  valve  at  the  top  into  the  condenser. 
During  the  descent  of  the  piston  these  con- 
ditions are  reversed.  The  condenser  may  be 
either  a  jet  condenser,  as  shown  in  the  fig- 
ure, or  a  surface  condenser.  Its  ofSce  is  to 
condense  the  steam  ejected  from  the  cylinder, 
and  thus  to  create  a  vacuum,  so  removing  the 
resisting  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  be- 
fore the  piston.  With  the  jet  condenser,  the 
steam  issuing  from  the  exhaust  pipe  of  the 
engine  is  received  in  a  closed  vessel,  where  it 
is  brought  into  contact  with  jets  of  cold  water, 
and  thus  instantly  condensed,  and  the  vacnnm 
so  produced  pervades  the  condenser,  the  ex- 
haust pipe,  and  the  exhausted  end  of  the 
cylinder.    The  water  of  condensation,  the  re- 
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maining  nnoondensed  vapor,  and  any  air  which 
may  enter  the  condenser  with  the  steam,  are 
removed  by  the  air  pomp  p,  and  thrown  into 
the  hot  well  above  the  condenser  whence  they 
are  taken  by  the  hot  water  pomp  and  dis- 
charged. Water  is  also  taken  from  the  hot  well 
by  the  feed  pamp  and  fed  to  the  steam  boiler. 
— Clati^lUation  of  Engines.  Steam  engines 
are  designated  aa  condensing  or  non-conden- 
sing, according  as  they  are  furnished  with  a 
condenser  or  as  that  detail  is  omitted.  They 
are  high  pressure  or  low  pressure,  the  former 
term  being  applied  to  engines  supplied  with 
steam  of  60  lbs.  pressure  to  the  square  inch 
and  upward,  and  the  latter  to  engines  working 
ander  40  lbs.  pressure.  The  latter  are  almost 
invariably  condensing  engines,  and  high-pres- 
sare  engines  are  very  generally  non-condensing. 
Reciprocating  engines  have  pistons  moving 
backward  and  forward  in  the  steam  cylinder, 
as  in  Watt's  engine.  When  they  turn  a  shaft, 
they  are  sometimes  called  rotative.  Rotary 
engines  have  a  piston  attached  to  a  shaft  and 
revolving  with  it  within  a  cylinder  of  which 
the  axis  is  parallel  with  the  axis  of  rotation 
of  the  piston  or  vane.  Engines  are  direct-act- 
ing where  the  piston  rod  acts  directly  upon 
the  connecting  rod,  and  through  it  upon  the 
crank,  without  the  intervention  of  a  beam  or 
lever.  In  back-acting  or  return  connecting 
rod  engines,  the  shaft  lies  between  the  cylin- 
der and  the  cross  head,  the  connecting  rod  re- 
taming  from  the  cross  head  to  the  crank. 
Beam  engines  have  the  working  beam  al- 
ready described.  Side  lever  engines  have 
two  beams,  one  on  each  side  of  the  steam  cyl- 
inder, and  below  instead  of  above  the  cross 
head.  Oscillating  engines  have  their  piston 
rods  attached  directly  to  the  crank  pin,  and  as 
the  crank  revolves  the  cylinder  oscillates  upon 
tronnions,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  through 
which  the  steam  enters  and  leaves  the  steam 
chest.  The  valves  are  within  the  steam  chest, 
oscillating  with  the  cylinder.  In  these  engines 
the  mechanism  actuating  the  valves  is  seldom 
perfectly  satisfactory  in  its  operation.  In  com- 
pound or  double-cylinder  engines,  the  steam 
enters  first  a  high-pressure  cylinder,  and  there 
usually  expands  from  its  initial  pressure  of 
from  60  to  100  lbs.  down  to  a  much  lower  den- 
sity ;  it  is  then  exhausted  into  a  second  steam 
cylinder,  in  which  it  expands  still  further  while 
completing  its  work. — ^Engines  are  also  classi- 
fied, according  to  the  use  for  which  they  are 
intended,  as  stationary,  pumping,  portable,  lo- 
comotive, or  marine  engines.  The  locomotive 
engine  is  the  simplest  form.  In  it  the  con- 
denser and  the  governor  are  dispensed  with, 
and  the  valve  and  its  gearing  are  the  simplest 
possible.  The  portable  engine  is  usually  very 
similar  to  the  locomotive,  and,  like  the  latter, 
is  attached  to  its  steam  boiler.  It  is  sometimes 
provided  with  a  heater  to  warm  the  feed  water 
sent  into  the  boiler,  and  is  frequently  provided 
with  a  governor.  It  is  usually  mounted  on 
wheels.    Both- the  locomotive  and  the  portable 


engine  employ  high  steam  pressore  withont 
condensation.  In  both  of  these  forms  of  en- 
gine are  secured  to  the  fullest  extent  lightness 
and  simplicity,  and,  where  properly  construct- 
ed, cheapness,  durability,  compactness,  and  fair 
emciency.  Draft  is  nsually  secured  in  both 
by  the  blast  of  the  exhaust  steam.  Engines 
of  this  class  have  attained  the  remarkable 
economical  result  of  a  horse  power  developed 
with  the  expenditure  of  less  than  three  pounds 
of  coal  per  hour. — The  oldest  form  of  pumping 
engine  still  retained  in  use  is  the  Oomish.  In 
it  the  crank  shaft  and  balance  wheel  are  dis- 
pensed with,  the  end  of  the  pump  rod  being 
attached  directly  to  the  end  of  the  beam  op- 
posite the  steam  cylinder.  Steam  is  first  ad- 
mitted above  the  piston,  driving  it  rapidly 
downward  and  raising  the  pump  rod.  At  an 
early  point  in  the  stroke  the  admission  of  steam 
is  checked  by  the  sudden  closing  of  the  induc- 
tion valve,  and  the  stroke  is  completed  under 
the  action  of  expanding  steam  assisted  by  the 
inertia  of  the  heavy  parts  already  in  motion. 
The  necessary  weight  and  inertia  is  afforded 
in  many  cases,  where  the  engine  is  applied  to 
the  pumping  of  deep  mines,  by  the  immense- 
ly long  and  heavy  pump  rods.  Where  this 
weight  is  too  great  it  is  counterbalanced,  and 
where  too  small,  weights  are  added.  When  the 
stroke  is  completed,  the  "equilibrium  valve" 
is  opened,  and  the  steam  passes  from  above  to 
the  space  below  the  piston,  and  an  equilibriDm 
of  pressure  being  thus  produced,  the  pump 
rods  descend,  forcing  the  water  from  the  pumps 
and  raising  the  steam  piston.  The  absence  of 
the  crank  or  other  device  which  might  deter- 
mine absolutely  the  length  of  stroke  compels 
a  very  careful  adjustment  of  steam  admission 
to  the  amount  of  load.  Should  the  stroke  be 
allowed  to  exceed  the  proper  length,  and  should 
danger  thus  arise  of  the  piston  striking  the 
cylinder  heads,  the  movement  is  checked  by 
buffer  beams.  The  valve  motion  is  actuated 
by  a  plug  rod,  as  in  Watt's  engine.  The  regu- 
lation is  effected  by  a  "cataract,"  a  kind  of 
hydraulic  governor,  consisting  of  a  plunger 
pump  with  a  reservoir  attached.  The  plunger 
is  raised  by  the  engine,  and  then  automatically 
detached.  It  falls  with  greater  or  less  rapid- 
ity, its  velocity  being  determined  by  the  mze 
of  the  eduction  orifice,  which  is  adjustable  by 
hand.  When  the  plunger  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  pump  barrel,  it  disengages  a  catch,  a 
weight  IB  allowed  to  act  upon  the  steam  valve, 
opening  it,  and  the  engine  is  caused  to  make 
a  stroke.  When  the  outlet  of  the  cataract  is 
nearly  dosed,  the  engine  stands  still  a  consid- 
erable time  while  the  plunger  is  descending, 
and  the  strokes  succeed  each  other  at  long 
intervals.  When  the  opening  is  greater,  the 
cataract  acts  more  rapidly,  and  the  engine 
works  faster.  This  has  been  regarded  untU 
recently  as  the  most  economical  of  pumping 
engines,  and  it  is  still  generally  used  in  freeing 
mines  of  water,  and  in  situations  where  exist- 
ing heavy  pump  rods  may  be  utilized  in  con- 
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tinning  ihe  motion  of  the  piston  daring  tliat 
portion  of  its  stroke  which  is  performed  after 
expansion  has  began.  The  direct-acting  steam 
pomp  is  sometimes  used  as  a  pumping  engine. 
(See  PnuF.)  The  componnd  pumping  engine 
tias  been  recently  adopted  with  great  snocess. 


1^0.  4<— LaaTltt's  Pumping  Engine. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  f  prms  is  that  designed 
by  E.  D.  Leavitt,  jr.,  for  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
water  works,  and  shown  in  fig.  4.  The  two 
cylinders,  A  and  B,  are  placed  one  on  each  side 
the  centre  of  the  beam  0  D,  and  are' so  inclined 
that  tiiey  may  be  coupled  to  opposite  ends  of 
it,  while  their  lower  ends  are  placed  close  to- 
gether. At  their  upper  ends  a  valve  is  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  connecting  steam  pipe.  At 
their  lower  ends  a  single  valTe  serves  as  ex- 
haust valve  to  the  high-preesure  and  as  steam 
yalve  to  the  low-pressnre  cylinder.  The  pis- 
tons move  in  opposite  directions,  and  steam  is 
exhausted  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder  A 
directly  into  the  nearer  end  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  B.  The  pnmp,  E,  of  the  "  Thames-Dit- 
ton"  or  "bucket  and  plunger"  variety,  takes  a 
full  supply  of  water  on  the  down  stroke,  and 
discharges  half  when  rising  and  half  when  de- 
scending again.  The  duty  of  this  engine  is 
reported  by  a  board  of  engineers  as  103,928,215 
foot  pounds  for  every  100  lbs.  of  coal  burned. 
The  duty  of  a  moderately  good  engine  is  usnal- 
ly  considered  to  be  from  60  to  70  millions. 
This  engine  has  steam  cylinders  of  17i  and  86 
in.  diameter  respectively,  with  a  stroke  of  7  ft. 
The  pump  had  a  capacity  of  about  195  gal- 
lons, and  delivered  96  per  cent.  Bteam  was 
carried  at  a  pressure  of  75  lbs.  above  the  at- 
mosphere, and  was  expanded  about  ten  times. 
Plain  horizontal  tubular  boilers  were  used, 
evaporating  8'56  lbs.  of  water  from  98°  F.  per 
pound  of  coal. — The  stationary  steam  engme 


has  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Since  compact- 
ness and  lightness  are  not  as  essential  as  in 
portable,  locomotive,  and  marine  engines,  the 
parts  are  arranged  with  a  view  simply  to  secu- 
ring efficiency,  and  the  design  is  determined  by 
oircimistanceB.  It  was  formerly  usual  to  adopt 
the  condensing  engine  in  mills  and  wherever  a 
stationary  engine  was  required.  lu  Europe 
generally,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
States,  where  a  supply  of  condensing  water  is 
obtainable,  condensing  engines  and  moderate 
steam  pressures  are  still  employed.  But  this 
engine  is  gradually  becoming  superseded  by 
the  high-pressure  condensing  engine,  with  con- 
siderable expansion,  and  with  an  expansion 
gear  in  which  the  point  of  cnt-oS  is  determined 
by  the  governor.  The  best  known  engine  of 
this  class  is  the  Corliss  engine,  which  is  very 
extensively  used  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  has  been  copied  very  generally  by  Euro- 
pean builders.  Fig.  6  represents  the  Corliss 
enpne  as  built  in  the  United  States  by  Harris. 
The  horizontal  steam  cylinder  is  bolted  firmly 
to  the  end  of  the  frame,  which  is  so  formed  as 
to  transmit  the  strain  to  the  main  journal  with 
the  greatest  directness.  The  frame  carries  the 
guides  for  the  cross  head,  which  are  both  in 
the  same  vertical  plane.  The  valves  are  four 
in  number,  a  steam  and  an  exhaust  valve  be- 
ing placed  at  each  end  of  the  steam  cylinder. 
Short  steam  passages  are  thus  secured,  and 
this  diminution  of  clearance  is  a  source  of 
some  economy.  Both  sets  of  valves  are  driven 
by  an  eccentric  operating  a  disk  or  wrist  plate, 
which  vibrates  on  a  pin  projecting  from  the 
cylinder.  Short  links  reacliing  from  this  wrist 
plate  to  the  several  valves  move  them  with  a 
peculiarly  varying  motion,  opening  and  closing 
them  rapidly,  and  moving  them  quite  slowly 
when  the  port  is  either  nearly  open  or  almost 
closed.  This  effect  is  ingeniously  secured  by 
so  placing  the  pins  on  the  wrist  plate  that  their 
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line  of  motion  becomes  nearly  transverse  to 
the  direction  of  the  valve  links  when  the  limit 
of  movement  is  approached.  The  links  con- 
necting the  wrist  plate  with  the  arms  moving 
the  steam  valves  have  catches  at  their  extremi- 
ties, which  are  disengaged  by  coming  in  con- 
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tact,  as  the  arm  swings  around  with  the  valve 
stem,  with  a  cam  adjusted  by  the  governor. 
This  adjustment  permits  the  steam  to  follow 
the  piston  further  when  the  engine  is  caused 
to  "  slow  down,"  and  thus  tends  to  restore  the 
proper  speed.  It  disengages  the  steam  valve 
earlier,  and  expands  the  steam  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, when  the  engine  tends  to  run  above  the 
proper  speed.  When  the  oatoh  is  thrown  out, 
the  valve  is  closed  by  a  weight  or  a  strong 
spring.  To  prevent  jar  when  the  motion  oi 
the  valve  is  checked,  a  "dash  pot"  is  need,  in- 
vented by  F.  E.  Sickels.  It  is  a  vessel  having 
a  nicely  fitted  piston,  which  is  received  by  a 
"cushion"  of  water  or  air  when  the  piston 
suddenly  enters  the  cylinder  at  the  end  of  the 
valve  movement.  In  the  original  water  dash 
pot  of  Sickels,  the  cylinder  is  vertical,  and  the 
plunger  or  piston  descends  upon  a  small  body 
of  water  confined  in  the  base  of  the  dash  pot. 
In  the  Greene  steam  engine,  fig.  6,  the  valves 
are  four  in  number,  as  in  the  Corliss.  The 
out-ofl  gear  consists  of  a  bar,  A,  moved  by  the 
steam  eccentric  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
centre  line  of  the  cylinder  and  nearly  coinci- 
dent as  to  time  with  the  piston.  On  this  bar 
are  tappets,  0  0,  supported  by  spring  and  ad- 
justable in  height  by  the  governor,  G.    These 
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tappets  engage  the  arms  B  B,  on  the  ends  of 
rock  shafts  E  E,  which  move  the  steam  valves 
and  remain  in  contact  with  them  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  and  opening  the  valve  during  a 
greater  or  less  part  of  the  piston  stroke,  as  the 
governor  permits  the  tappets  to  rise  with  di- 
minishing engine  speed,  or  forces  them  down  as 
speed  increases.  The  exhaust  valves  are  moved 
by  an  independent  eccentric  rod,  moved  by 


an  eccentric  set,  as  is  usual  with  the  CorlisB 
and  with  other  engines  generally,  at  right 
angles  with  the  crank.  This  engine,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  independence  of  the  steam 
eccentric,  and  of  the  contemporary  movement 
of  steam  valve  motion  and  steam  piston,  is 
capable  of  cutting  oS  at  any  point  from  begin- 
ning to  nearly  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The 
usual  arrangement,  by  which  steam  and  exhaust 
valves  are  moved  by  the  same  eccentric,  only 
permits  expansion  with  the  range  from  the 
beginning  to  half  stroke.  The  Wright  engine 
has  an  adjustable  expansion  valve  gear  also, 
and  the  point  of  cut-off  is  determined  by  the 
governor.  In  this  machine  the  steam  valves 
are  opened  by  a  cam  of  such  form  that  when 
the  cam  shaft  is  moved  longitudinally,  the 
valve  is  held  open  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time. 
The  position  of  the  cam  shaft  is  adjusted  by 
the  governor.  Its  motion  is  obtained  by  gear- 
ing it  to  the  main  shaft.  The  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  engine  has  a  cut-off  valve  on  the  back 
of  the  main  valve,  which  is  moved  by  a  small 
steam  cylinder.  The  point  of  cut-off  is  deter- 
mined by  the  governor  also,  by  varying  the 
time  of  admission  of  steam  into  the  auxiliary 
cylinder.  This  engine  has  the  same  latitude 
of  expansion  as  the  Greene  engine. — The  char- 
acteristics of  the  American  stationary  engine 
are  high  steam  pressure  without  condensation, 
an  expansion  valve  gear  with  drop  out-ofl  ad- 
justable by  the  governor,  high  piston  speed, 
and  lightness  combined  with  strength  of  con- 
struction. In  other  countries  this  engine  is  now 
rapidly  coming  into  general  use,  but  abroad 
the  vsdve  most  gener^y  adopted  is  the  form 
nsnal  in  other  styles  of  engine,  expansion  being 
obtained  by  a  cnt-oS  valve  on  the  back  of-  the 
main  valve,  and  regolation  secured  by  attach- 
ing the  governor  to  a  throttle  valve. — The 
Marine  Steam  Engine.  Marine  engines  have  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  but  general  practice 
has  now  indicated  a  few  which  are  preferred. 
They  are  almost  invariably  fitted  with  con- 
densers. Until  recently  they  were  nsnaUy 
driven  by  steam  of  moderate  pressure,  but 
within  a  few  years  the  pressure  of  steam, 
which  in  the  time  of  Watt  was  usually  from  5 
to  10  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere,  has  risen  to 
60  lbs.  In  the  earlier  days  of  steam  navigation, 
the  paddle  wheel  was  exclusively  used.  Re- 
cently the  screw  has  become  the  sole  instru- 
ment of  propulsion,  where  deep  water  permits 
its  use.  In  shallow  water  the  paddle  wheel  is 
still  employed.  Marine  engines  are  therefore 
divided  into  paddle  engines  and  screw  engines. 
— ^The  most  common  forms  of  paddle  engines 
in  the  United  States  are  the  overhead  beam 
engine,  driven  by  steam  of  from  20  to  60  lbs. 
pressure,  and  fitted  with  a  jet  condenser,  and 
the  high-pressure  and  non-condensing  direct- 
acting  engine,  nsed  principally  on  the  western 
rivers.  The  latter  is  driven  by  steam  of  from 
100  to  160  lbs.  pressure,  and  exhausts  its  steam 
into  the  atmosphere.  It  is  the  simplest  pos- 
sible form  of  direct-acting  engine.    The  vsjves 
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are  of  the  disk  or  Ppppet  variety,  rising  and 
falling  ■vertically.  They  are  four  in  number, 
two  steam  and  two  ezhaast  ralves  being  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  steam  cylinder.  The  beam 
engine  is  a  peculiarly  American  type,  seldom 
if  ever  seen  abroad.  Fig.  7  is  an  ontline  sketch 
of  this  engine  as  built  for  a  steamer  plying  on 
the  Hudson  river.  This  class  of  engine  is  usu- 
ally adopted  in  vessels  of  great  length,  light 
draught,  and  high  speed.  But  one  steam  cyl- 
inder is  commonly  used.  The  cross  head  is 
coupled  to  one  end  of  the  beam  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  links,  and  the  motion  of  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  beam  is  transmitted  to  the 
crank  by  a  connecting  rod  of  moderate  length. 
The  beam  has  a  oast-iron  centre  surrounded 
by  a  wrought-iron  strap  of  lozenge  shape,  in 
which  are  forged  the  bosses  for  the  end  centres, 
or  for  the  pins  to  which  the  connecting  rod 
and  the  links  are  attached.  The  main  centre 
of  the  beam  is  supported  by  a  "  gallows  frame  " 
of  timbers  so  arranged  as  to  receive  all  stresses 
longitudinally.  The  crank  and  shaft  are  of 
wrought  iron.     The  valve  gear  is  nsnally  of 
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the  form  known  as  the  Stevens  valve  gear,  an 
invention  of  Robert  L.  and  Francis  B.  Stevens. 
The  steam  and  exhaust  valves  are  worked  by 


independent  eccentrics,  the  latter  being  set  in 
the  usual  manner,  opening  and  closing  the  ex- 
haust passages  just  before  the  crank  passes  its 
centre.  The  steam  eccentric  is  so  placed  that 
the  steam  valve  is  opened  as  usual,  but  closed 
when  but  about  one  half  the  stroke  has  been 
made.  This  result  is 
accomplished  by  ^v- 
ing  the  eccentric  a 
greater  throw  than  is 
required  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  valve,  and 
permitting  it  to  move 
through  a  portion  of 
its  path  without  mov- 
ing the  valve.  Thus 
in  fig.  8,  if  A  B  be  the 
direction  of  motion  of 

the  eccentric  rod,  the  valve  would  ordinarily 
open  the  steam  port  when  the  eccentric  as- 
sumes the  position  O  C,  closing  when  the  ec- 
centric has  passed  around  to  0  D.  "With  the 
Stevens  valve  gear,  the  valve  is  opened  when 
the  eccentric  reaches  O  E,  and  closes  when 
it  arrives  at  0  F.  The  steam 
valve  of  the  opposite  end  of  the 
cylinder  is  open  while  the  ec- 
centric is  moving  from  0  M  to 
O  E.  Between  E  and  £,  and 
between  F  and  M,  both  valves 
are  seated.  H  B  is  proportion- 
al to  the  lift  of  the  valve,  and 
O  H  to  tie  motion  of  the  valve 
gear  when  out  of  contact  with 
the  valve  lifters.  While  the 
crank  is  moving  through  an  arc 
E  F,  steam  is  entering  the  cyl- 
inder ;  from  F  to  M  the  steam 
is  expanding.  At  H  the  stroke 
is  completed  and  the  other 
steam  valve  opens.    The  ratio 

EO 

— — ■  is  the  ratio  of  expansion. 

liie  condenser  is  placed  imme- 
diately beneath  the  steam  cyl- 
inder. The  air  pump  is  placed 
close  beside  it,  and  worked  by 
a  rod  attached  to  the  beam. 
Steam  vessels  on  the  Hudson 
river  have  been  driven  by  such 
engines  at  the  rate  of  28  m.  an 
hour.  This  form  of  engine  is 
remarkable  for  its  smoothness 
of  operation,  its  economy  and 
dnrability,  its  compactness,  and 
the  latitude  which  it  permits  in 
the  change  of  shape  of  the  long 
flexible  vessels  in  which  it  is 
genendly  used,  without  injury 
by  "  getting  out  of  line."  For 
paddle  engines  of  large  vessels, 
the  favorite  type  has  been  the 
side  lever  engine,  which  is  now 
rarely  built.  For  smaller  vessels,  the  oscilla- 
ting en^e  with  feathering  paddle  wheels  is 
still  largely  employed  in  Europe.    This  style 
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of  engine  ia  shown  in  fig.  9.  It  is  very  com- 
pact, light,  and  moderately  economical,  and 
excels  in  simplicity.  The  feathering  paddle 
wheel  is  made  with  floats  or  buckets  variable 
in  position,  and  so  adjusted  by  the  feathering 
mechanism  that  less  power  is  expended  in  ol>- 
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liqne  action,  raising  or  pushing  downward  the 
water  impinged  upon,  than  with  the  oMinary 
radial  wheel,  in  which  the  floats  are  rigidly 
attached  to  the  arms.  The  usual  arrangement 
is  such  that  the  feathering  wheel  has  the  same 
action  upon  the  water  as  a  radial  wheel  of 
double  diameter.  This  reduction  of.  the  diam- 
eter of  the  wheel,  while  retaining  maximum 
effectiveness,  permits  a  high  speed  of  engine, 
and  therefore  less  weight,  volume,  and  cost. 
The  smaller  wheel  boxes,  by  offering  less  re- 
sistance to  the  wind,  retard  the  progress  of 
the  vessel  less  than  those  of  radial  wheels. 
The  feathering  of  the  paddle  is  produced  by 
the  use  of  a  rod,  £  D,  fig.  10,  wmch  connects 
an  eccentric  strap,  £  F, 
secnred  to  the  vessel, 
with  the  short  arm  A 
D,  by  which  the  paddle 
is  turned  upon  the  pin 
A.  0  is  the  centre  of 
the  paddle  wheel,  and 
0  B  is  one  of  the 
arms.  Oironlar  hoops, 
or  bands,  connect  all  of 
the  arms,  each  of  which 
carries  a  float.  They 
are  all  tbns  tied  togeth- 
er, forming  a  very  firm 
and  powerful  combina- 
tion to  resist  external 
forces.  Inclined  engines 
are  sometimes  used  for 
driving  paddle  wheels.  In  these  the  steam 
cylinder  lies  in  an  inclined  position,  and  its 
connecting  rod  directly  connects  the  crank  with 
the  cross  head.  The  condenser  and  air  pump 
usually  lie  beneath  the  cross-head  guides,  and 
are  worked  by  a  bell  crank  driven  by  links  on 
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each  aide  the  connecting  rod,  attached  to  the 
cross  head.  Such  engines  are  used  to  some 
extent  in  Europe,  and  they  have  been  adopted 
in  the  United  States  navy  for  side-wheel  gnn- 
boats.  They  are  also  used  on  the  ferry  boats 
plying  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Paddle  wheels  should  be  immersed  usually  not 
more  than  one  third  the  radius  of  the  wheel 
for  sea-going  vessels,  and  on  rivers  they  are 
frequently  not  immersed  more  than  one  sixth 
or  one  eighth.  In  the  first  case  the  loss 
by  obliqne  action  is  about  6  per  cent.,  in  the 
last  case  about  10  per  cent.  A  loss  of  20 
or  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  power  applied  to 
the  wheel  is  frequently  canseid  by  slip. — Many 
forms  of  engines  have  been  used  for  driving 
the  screw,  but  they  are  now  almost  invariably 
of  one  type.  The  ordinary  screw  engine  is 
direct-acting.  Two  engines  are  placed  side 
by  side,  with  cranks  on  the  shaft  at  an  angle 
of  80  degrees  with  each  other.  In  merchant 
steamers  the  steam  cylinders  are  usually  ver- 
tical and  directly  over  the  crank  pins,  to  whidi 
the  cross  heads  are  coupled.  The  condenser 
is  placed  behind  the  engine  frame,  or,  where  a 
jet  condenser  is  used,  the  frame  iteelf  is  some- 
times made  hollow  and  serves  as  a  condenser. 
The  air  pump  is  worked  by  a  beam  connected 
by  links  with  the  cross  head.  The  general  ar- 
rangement is  like  that  shown  in  figs.  18  and  14. 
For  naval  purposes  such  a  form  is  objection- 
able, since  its  neight  is  so  great  that  it  would 
be  exposed  to  injury  by  shot.  In  naval  engi- 
neering the  cylinder  is  placed  horizontally,  as 
in  fig.  11,  which  is  a  sectional  view,  represent- 
ing a  horizontal,  direct-acting  nav^  screw  en- 
gine, with  jet  condenser  and  double-acting  air 
and  circulating  pumps.  A  is  the  steam  cylin- 
der, B  the  piston,  which  is  connected  to  the 
crank  pin  by  the  piston  rod  D  and  connecting 
rod  £.  F  is  the  cross-head  guide.  The  eccen- 
trics G  operate  the  valve,  which  is  of  the 
"three-ported  variety,"  by  a  Stephenson  link. 


I^s.  11.— Horizontal  direct-acting  Naval  Screw  Engine. 

Beversing  is  effected  by  the  hand  wheel  C, 
which  by  means  of  a  gear  m  and  a  rack  k  ele- 
vates and  depresses  the  link,  and  thus  reverses 
the  valve.  As  shown  in  the  sketch,  this  valve 
is  so  constructed  that,  when  in  precisely  the 
middle  of  its  path,  it  covers  both  steam  ports 
as  well  as  the  exhaust  port.  When  it  is  moved 
to  the  right,  the  forward  steam  port  is  opened 
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and  the  engine  takes  steam  at  the  end  D, 
while  the  steam  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
piston,  A,  is  allowed  to  pass  ont  under  the  valve 
and  off  throngh  the  exhaust  port.  The  valve 
is  shown  in  this  position  in  the  fignre.  When 
the  eccentrio  has  turned  with  the  shaft,  or 
when  the  link  is  shifted  so  as  to  bring  the  end 
p  into  action  and  thus  commnnioate  the  mo- 
tion of  the  other  ecoentrio  to  the  valve,  steam 
enters  at  the  end  A  and  is  exhausted  from  D. 
Each  eccentrio  produces  this  change  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  the  piston  reaches  the  end 
of  its  stroke  this  reversal  occurs,  and  the  steam 
and  exhaust  ports  are  opened  and  closed  in  the 
manner  required  to  produce  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  steam.  One  eccentric  is  adjusted  to 
give  the  correct  distribution  when  the  engine 
is  moving  ahead,  the  other  when  worked  back- 
ward. When  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  limited 
amount  of  expansion  of  steam,  the  exterior 
edges  of  the  face  of  the  valve  are  carried 
further  apart,  and  the  valve  when, in  mid- 
position  overlaps  the  steam  ports.  The  throw 
of  the  eccentrics  is  then  correspondingly^  in- 
creased,  and  thej  are  moved  upon  the  shaft 
until  they  can  be  secured  in  new  positions  in 
which  they  bring  the  edge  of  the  valve  to  the 
edge  of  the  port  opening  as  before,  admitting 
steam  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke.  By  this 
process,  which  is  termed  giving  lead  to  the 
valve,  the  exhaust  port  is  also  both  opened  and 
closed  earlier  than  before.  To  remedy  this 
fault,  the  edges  of  the  interior  of  the  valve  are 
sometimes  changed  also,  and  they  are  given 
"  lap  "  in  either  position,  as  on  the  steam  side 
or  negative.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  moved 
further  apart.  Zeuner's  valve  diagram,  fig.  12, 
is  a  usef m  graphic  representation  of  the  action 
of  this  valve.  Let  A  B  represent  the  path  of 
the  piston,  A  O,  B  O  being  the  positions  of  the 
crank  at  each  end  of  the  stroke.  Then  £  O, 
F  O  wiU  be  the  positions  of  the  crank  when  the 
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eccentric  and  valve  are  at  their  middle  posi- 
tions on  the  forward  and  the  return  stroke  re- 
spectively, provided  the  valve  has  neither  lap 
nor'lead,  and  the  steam  and  exhaust  ports  will 
be  opened  and  closed  precisely  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  stroke.    If,  however,  it  is  de- 


sired to  open  the  steam  port  when  the  crank 
is  at  0  and  the  piston  at  e,  approaching  A,  and 
if  the  steam  is  to  he  cut  off  and  expansion 
to  begin  when  the  crank  is  at  D  and  the  piston 
at  d,  on  the  forward  stroke,  the  valve  must  be 
at  "  half  throw  "  when  the  crank  is  at  £'  mid- 
way between  A  and  D.  E'  O,  F'  O  will  then  be 
the  positions  of  the  crank  when  the  valve  is  at 
mid  throw  on  the  forward  and  return  stroke 
respectively.  While  the  crank  is  moving  from 
D  to  G  the  valve  must  continually  cover  the 
port  which  has  remained  open  from  A  to  D. 
The  distances  E'L,  LO  are  thus  proportional 
to  the  motion  of  the  valve  while  the  port  is 

opened  and  closed  respectively,  and  ^rg  mea- 
sures the  lap.  HO  A  is  the  "angular  ad- 
vance," or  the  distance  by  which  the  eccen* 
trio  must  precede  its  normal  position  E  to 
insure  the  desired  distribution  of  steam.  A 
circle  E20  being  inscribed,  the  distance  0{ 
also  measures  the  lap.  Similarly,  if  the  ex- 
haust port  is  to  be  opened  at  I,  it  must  close 
at  J,  and  the  steam  is  confined  and  "  cush- 
ioned ''  behind  the  piston  as  the  crank  moves 
from  J  to  A.  0  M  or  O  m  measures  the  "  ex- 
haust lap."  The  figure  NQPSRANis 
the  indicator  diagram  corresponding  to  such 
a  distribution  of  steam,  the  st^m  pressure  be- 
ing maintained  from  N  to  Q,  expansion  occur- 
ring from  Q  to  F,  exhaust  taking  place  at  P, 
and  S  R  being  the  line  of  back  pressure  on 
the  return  stroke.  Cushioning  takes  place  at 
R,  and  the  steam  being  admitted  immediately 
afterward,  the  pressure  rises  again  to  its  maxi- 
mum at  N.  This  valve  and  gear  only  permits 
a  very  limited  range  of  expansion  in  conse- 
onence  of  the  seriously  objectionable  effect  of 
tne  accompanying  alteration  of  the  exhaust. 
A  separate  expansion  valve,  moved  by  an  in- 
dependent eccentric,  is  usually  placed  between 
the  steam  pipe,  8,  fig.  11,  and  the  main  valve. 
The  piston  of  the  air  pump,  P,  and  the  cir- 
culating pnmp,  where  a  surface  condenser  is 
used,  are  driven  by  a  rod  p  R  from  the 
main  piston.  The  valves  //  admit  the  wa- 
ter, and  e  e  are  the  delivery  valves.  The 
pump  is  represented  as  just  making  a  stroke 
from  left  to  right.  Steam  is  exhausted  from 
the  cylinder  A  throngh  the  exhaust  pipe  N  N 
to  the  condenser,  and  when  condensed  falls 
to'  the  bottom,  whence  the  water  of  conden- 
sation is  raised  by  the  air  pump  and  forced 
overboard  throngh  a  delivery  pipe  and  valve 
not  shown.  A  portion  of  the  stem  of  the 
vessel  is  represented  as  torn  away  to  show 
the  screw  J.  A  strong  and  stiff  main  frame, 
X  X,  unites  the  cylinders  with  the  condenser 
and  also  supports  the  main  shaft  journal  at  G. 
The  whole  is  firmly  secnred  by  bolts  to  the 
cross  floors  of  the  vessel,  Z  Z,  if  of  iron,  or  to 
engine  keelsons  if  of  wood.  A  spring  water 
valve,  V,  is  placed  on  the  cylinder  head  to 
allow  water  which  may  enter  the  cylinder  with 
the  steam  to  be  forced  ont  without  endanger- 
ing the  cylinder  or  the  heads,  as  it  might  were 
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it  caught  there  on  the  return  of  the  piston. 
The  trunk  engine,  in  wliioh  the  conneotinjg 
rod  is  attached  directly  to  the  piston  and  vi- 
brates within  a  trunk  or  cylinder  secured  to 
the  piston,  moving  with  it,  and  extending  out- 
side the  cylinder,  like  an  immense  hollow  piston 
rod,  is  frequently  used  in  the  British  navy.  It 
has  rarely  been  adopted  in  the  United  States. 
— In  nearly  all  steam  vessels  which  have  been 
built  for  the  merchant  service  recently,  and 
in  some  naval  vessels,  the  compound  engine 
has  been  adopted.  Figs.  18  and  14  represent 
the  usual  form  of  this  engine.  Here  A  A, 
A'  A'  are  the  small  and  the  large,  or  the  high- 
pressure  and  the  low-pressure  cylinders  re- 
spectively. B  B'  are  the  valve  chests.  COO 
is  the  condenser,  which  is  invariably  a  surface 
condenser.  The  condensing  water  is  sometimes 


directed  around  the  tubes  contained  within 
the  casing  COO,  while  the  steam  is  exhausted 
around  them  and  among  them,  and  sometimes 
the  steam  is  condensed  within  the  tubes,  while 
the  injection  water  which  is  sent  into  the  con- 
denser to  produce  condensation  passes  around 
the  exterior  of  the  tubes.  In  either  case,  the 
tubes  are  usually  of  small  diameter,  varying 
from  five  eighths  to  half  an  inch,  and  in  length 
from  four  to  seven  feet  The  extent  of  heat- 
ing surface  is  usually  from  one  half  to  three 
fourths  that  of  the  heating  surface  of  the 
boilers.  The  air  and  circulating  pumps,  D  D, 
are  placed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  conden- 
ser casting,  and  are  operated  by  a  crank  on 
the  main  shaft  at  E' ;  or  they  are  sometimes 
placed  as  in  the  style  of  en^e  last  described, 
and  driven  by  a  beam  worked  by  the  cross 
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head.  The  piston  rods  are  guided  by  the 
cross  beads  X  X  working  in  slipper  guides  T  T, 
and  to  these  cross  heads  are  attached  the  con- 
necting rods  1 1,  driving  the  cranks  Y  T.  The 
cranks  are  now  usually  set  at  right  angles ;  in 
some  engines  this  angle  is  increased  to  120°, 
or  even  180°.  Where  it  is  arranged  as  here 
shown,  an  intermediate  reservoir,  R  R,  is 
placed  between  the  two  cylinders  to  prevent 
the  excessive  variations  of  pressure  that  would 
otherwise  accompany  the  varying  relative  mo- 
tions of  the  pistons,  as  the  steam  passes  from 
the  high-pressure  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 
Steam  from  the  boilers  enters  the  high-pres- 
sure steam  chest  S,  and  is  admitted  by  the 
steam  valve  alternately  above  and  below  the 
piston  as  usual.  The  exhaust  steam  is  conduct- 
ed through  the  exhaust  passage  around  into  the 
reservoir  B,  whence  it  b  taken  by  the  low-pres- 


sure cylinder,  precisely  as  the  smaller  cylinder 
drew  its  steam  from  the  boiler.  From  the  large 
or  low-pressure  cylinder  the  steam  is  exhaust- 
ed into  the  condenser.  The  valve  gear  is  usu- 
ally a  Stephenson  link,  L,  the  position  of  which 
is  determined,  and  the  reversal  of  which  is 
accomplished,  by  a  hand  wheel  TJ  and  screw 
P,  which,  by  the  bell  crank  N  M,  are  attached 
to  the  link  L  L. — The  Screw.  Screw  steamers 
are  far  more  efficient  than  paddle-wheel  ves- 
sels, not  only  because  the  screw  is  a  better  in- 
strument of  propulsion,  but  because  it  permits 
the  use  of  more  efficient  machinery,  and  espe- 
cially because  it  utilizes  a  large  amount  of  en- 
ergy entirely  wasted  with  the  paddle  wheel  in 
putting  in  motion  the  water,  which  latter,  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  is 
set  in  motion  by  friction,  and  the  following 
current  is  left  behind  to  expend  its  «u  vita  by 
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contact  with  the  surrounding  mass  of  water. 
The  currents  so  produced,  in  the  case  of  screw 
vessels,  impinge  upon  the  screw,  which  works 
immediately  astern  of  the  vessel,  and  com- 
municate to  it  a  portion  of  that  energy  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost  in  the  creation  of 
such  currents.  Screws  work  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  lose  less  by  slip  than 
the  paddle  wheel.  Screw  engines  are  quick- 
working,  compact,  and  light.  Their  higher 
piston  speed,  their  smaller  size,  and  especially 
their  more  uniform  action  upon  the  propeller 
and  the  water,  produce  greater  economy  in 
the  use  of  steam  and  a  more  effective  appli- 
cation of  power  than  is  obtained  with  the 
paddle  wheel.  Incidentally,  by  permitting 
the  replacing  of  a  considerable  weight  of  ma- 
chinery and  fuel  by  paying  freight,  they  add 
greatly  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  steam 
vessel.  The  forms  of  screws  are  exceedingly 
diverse,  but  those  in  common  use  are  not 
numerous.  In  naval  vessels  it  is  common  to 
apply  screws  of  two  blades,  that  they  may 
be  hoisted  above  water  into  a  "well"  when 
the  vessel  is  under  sail,  or  set  with  the  two 
blades  directly  behind  the  stern  post,  when 
their  resistance  to  the  forward  motion  of  the 
vessel  wiU  be  comparatively  small.  In  other 
vessels,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  full-pow- 
ered naval  vessels,  screws  of  three  or  four 
blades  are  used.  The  usual  form  of  screw  has 
blades  of  nearly  equal  breadth  from  the  hub 
to  the  periphery,  or  slightly  vridening  toward 
their  extremities,  as  is  seen  in  an  exaggerated 
degree  in  fig.  16,  representing  the  form  adopt- 
ed for  tug-boats,  where  large  surface  near'  uie 
extremity  is  more  generally  used  than  in  ves- 
sels of  high  speed  running  free.  In  the  Grif- 
fith screw,  which  has  been  much  used,  the  hub 
is  globular  and  very  large.  The  blades  are  se- 
cured to  the  hub  by  flanges,  and  are  bolted  on 
in  such  a  manner  that  weir  position  may  be 


Fio.  15.— Tog-bott  Screw. 


Fio.  18.— Hiradi  Screw. 


changed  slightly  if  desired.  The  blades  are 
ahapod  like  the  section  of  a  pear,  the  wider 
part  being  nearest  the  hub,  and  the  blades 
tiering  rapidly  toward  their  extremities.    A 


usual  form  is  intermediate  between  the  last- 
and  that  shown  in  fig.  16,  the  hub  being  suffi- 
ciently enlarged  to  permit  the  blades  to  be  at- 
tached as  in  the  Griffith  screw,  but  more  near- 
ly cylindrical,  and  the  blades  having  nearly 
uniform  width  from  end  to  end.  The  Hirsch 
screw,  fig.  16,  is  used  on  the  steamship  City  of 
Peking.  The  pitch  of  a  screw  is  the  distance 
which  would  be  traversed  by  tlie  screw  in  one 
revolution  were  it  to  move  through  the  water 
without  slip ;  t.  «.,  it  is  double-  the  distance 
0  D,  fig.  15.  C  D'  represents  the  helical  path 
of  the  extremity  of  the  blade  B,  and  O  £  F  H 
E  is  that  of  the  blade  A.  The  proportion  of 
diameter  0  0'  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw  is  de- 
termined by  the  speed  of  the  vessel.  For  low 
speed  the  pitch  may  be  as  small  as  one  and 
one  fourth  the  diameter.  For  vessels  of  high 
speed  the  pitch  is  frequently  double  the  diam- 
eter. The  diameter  of  the  screw  is  made  as 
great  as  possible,  since  the  slip  decreases  with 
the  increase  of  the  area  of  screw  disk.  Its 
length  is  usually  about  one  sixth  the  diameter. 
A  greater  length  produces  loss  by  increase 
of  surface  causing  too  great  friction,  while  a 
shorter  screw  does  not  fully  utilize  the  resist- 
ing power  of  the  cylinder  of  water  within 
whidi  it  works,  and  increased  slip  causes 
waste  of  power.  Negative  slip  occurs  when 
the  vessel  moves  at  a  higher  speed  than  it 
would  attain  were  the  screw  to  work  in  a  solid 
nut;  it  is  sometimes  observed  in  badly  formed 
vessels.  The  slip  is  decreased  by  increasing 
the  diameter,  and  also  by  increasing  the  length 
of  the  screw.  The  increased  friction  above 
referred  to  prevents  the  latter  process  from 
being  economically  carried  beyond  the  maxi- 
mum given.  An  empirical  value  for  the  prob- 
able slip  in  vessels  of  good  shape,  which  is 
closely  approximate  usu£ly,  is  given  by  Prof. 

Thurston  as  S=4  -r,  in  which  S  is  the  slip  per 

cent.,  and  H  and  A  are  the  areas  of  the  mid- 
ship section  and  of  the  screw  disk  in  square 
feet.  The  most  effective  screws  have  slightly 
greater  pitch  at  the  periphery  than  at  the  hub, 
and  an  increasing  pitch  from  the  forward  to 
the  rear  part  of  the  screw.  The  latter  method 
of  increasing  pitch  is  more  generally  adopted 
alone.  The  thrust  of  the  screw  is  the  pressure 
which  it  exerts  in  driving  the  vessel  forward. 
In  well  formed  vessels,  with  good  screws, 
about  two  thirds  of  the  power  applied  to  the 
screw  is  utilized  in  propulsion,  the  remainder 
being  wasted  in  slip  and  other  useless  work. 
Its  efficiency  is  in  such  a  case,  therefore,  66 
per  cent.  Twin  screws,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  stern  post,  are  sometimes  used  in  vessels  of 
light  draught  and  considerable  breadth,  where- 
by decreased  slip  is  secured.  The  following 
are  the  dimensions  of  some  of  the  largest  ma- 
rine screw  engines  of  the  well  known  types. 
The  engines  of  the  British  iron-clad  Monarch, 
a  vessel  of  over  8,000  tons  displacement,  have 
given  an  "indicated  power"  of  8,528  horses  at 
66  revolutions  a  minute,  when  making  a  speed 
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of  aboat  15  knots  or  171-  statute  miles  an  hour. 
The  steam  pressare  was  26  lbs.  These  engines 
are  horizontal,  and  have  steam  cylinders  120  in. 
in  diameter,  and  4^  ft.  stroke  of  piston ;  the 
pistons  weigh  8  tons  each.  The  surface  con- 
densers contain  16,500  sq.  ft.  of  condensing 
sarface,  the  tubes  being  |  in.  diameter,  and  6 
ft.  long.  The  propelling  power  is  a  two-bladed 
Griffith  screw,  23^  ft.  diameter,  264  ^-  laeaa 
pitch,  expanding  5  ft.  The  valves  are  moved 
by  a  link  motion,  of  which  the  reversing  gear 
is  worked  by  a  small  steam  reversing  engine, 
which  weighs  about  350  tons;  the  boiler 
weighs  nearly  as  much  more.  The  cost  of 
engines  and  boiler  was  £66,600.  The  Oity 
of  Peking,  a  screw  steamer  built  for  the  Pa- 
cific mail  company,  is  a  vessel  of  5,000  tons. 
There  are  two  pairs  of  compound  engines, 
having  cylinders  of  61  and  88  in.  diameter, 
and  H  ft.  stroke  of  piston.  The  crank  shafts 
are  18  in.  in  diameter.  Steam  is  carried  at  60 
lbs.,  and  is  expanded  nine  times.  The  boilers 
are  ten  in  number,  cylindrical  in  form  and 
with  cylindrical  flues ;  they  are  18  ft.  in  diam- 
eter, 104  ft.  long,  with  shells  of  iron  44  in. 
thick,  and  have  620  ft.  of  grate  surface,  16,600 
sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface,  and  1,600  sq.  ft.  of 
superheating  surface.  The  smoke  funnels,  or 
stacks,  are  8}  ft.  in 
diameter  and  70  ft. 
high. — Steam  Pret- 
turt  OTid  Engine 
Power.  The  steam 
in  the  engine  exerts 
a  varying  pressure 
from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  and  these 
pressures  may  be 
determined  experi- 
mentally by  the  use 
of  the  steam  engine 
indicator.  The  best 
form  now  in  general 
use  is  the  Richards 
indicator,  fig.  17.  A 
miniatore  steam  cyl- 
inder, A,  has  within 
it   a  closely   fitted 


Fio.  IT.— Btehards  Indicator. 


piston,  which  by  exceedingly  nice  construction 
is  made  to  work  perfectly  steam-tight  with- 
out friction  or  leakage.  Its  rod  B  is  attached 
to  the  parallel  motion  0  D  E  F,  which  carries 
a  pencil  at  the  middle  of  F  in  a  perfectly  ver- 
tical line.  To  the  upper  side  of  this  piston 
and  to  the  cap  V  of  the  cylinder  is  screwed  a 
helical  steel  spring,  of  such  strength  that,  re- 
sisting the  steam  pressure  beneath  the  piston, 
it  causes  the  pencil  to  rise  and  fall,  as  pressures 
vary,  through  distances  which  are  proportional 
to  the  changes  of  pressure.  A  scale,  G,  on  the 
barrel  H  H,  indicates  the  pressures  per  square 
inch  which  correspond  with  the  position  of  the 
pencil  at  any  instant.  The  barrel  H  E  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  the  string  I  with  some  part 
of  the  engine  having  a  motion  coincident  in 


time  with  that  of  the  steam  piston,  bnt  of  snob 
extent  that  at  each  stroke  of  the  engine  the 
barrel  H  will  be  turned  about  three  fourths  of 
a  revolution  only.  A  piece  of  paper  or  thin 
card  is  wrapped  upon  this  barrel,  its  end  being 
secured  by  the  springs  W,  and  upon  this  paper 
the  indicator  card  or  diagram  is  automatical- 
ly made  by  the  pencil.  The  instrument  is 
attached  to  the  steam  cylinder  by  the  coti^  N, 
which  is  screwed  at  O  into  the  cylinder  in  such 
a  position  that  steam  con  at  all  times  enter  it, 
and  so  that  the  pressure  in  the  engine  and  in 
the  indicator  shall  be  the  same.  The  instru- 
ment is  secured  to  the  cock  by  the  use  of  the 
nut  with  its  double  screw  threads  B  S,  one 
of  which  being  finer  than  the  other,  the  cone 
T  may  be  forced  into  U  very  firmly,  and  per- 
fectly steam-tight.  An  indicator  should  be 
attached  to  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  dia- 
grams taken  simultaneously  if  possible.  The 
instrument  being  thus  attached  and  steam 
admitted,  after  a  few  moments'  working  has 
thoroughly  heated  the  cylinder,  the  steam  is 
shut  oS  from  the  indicator,  and  the  pencil  is, 
with  its  support  J  K,  swung  around,  until  it 
touches  the  paper.  As  the  barrel  revolves,  the 
pencil  makes  a  horizontal  line,  which  is  called 
the  atmospheric  line  or  line  of  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  reading  of  the  barometer  will 
then  give  the  distance  of  the  vacuum  line,  or 
the  line  of  absolutely  no  pressure,  below  this 
line  of  reference.  Steam  is  again  admitted, 
and  the  pencil,  rising  and  falling  as  the  steam 
pressure  changes  in  the  cylinder,  while  the 
paper  is  moved  laterally  with  a  motion  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  the  piston,  a  diagram 
is  made,  usually  resembling  0  cd  efa  in  fig. 
18,  token  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Porter  on  the  indicator.  Steam  from  the  boiler 
is  supplied  to  the  engine  at  the  commencement 
of  the  stroke  nearly  at  boiler  pressure,  and 
follows  the  piston  at  that  pressure  until  at  e 
the  steam  passage  is  gradually  contracted,  and 
finally  closed  by  the  steam  valve.  The  steam 
thus  confined  within  the  cylinder  expands  as 


Fio.  18.— Diagram  of  Indicator. 

the  piston  moves  forward,  diminishing  in  pres- 
sure until  it  arrives  at  d,  where  the  exhaust 
valve  gradually  opens  communication  with  the 
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condenser;  tlie  pressnre  drops  to  «  at  the  end 
of  the  stroke,  and  as  condensation  becomes 
completed  dnring  the  return  stroke,  the  mini- 
mum pressure  is  soon  reached  and  retained 
nntil  at/ the  closing  of  the  exhaust  valve  shuts 
np  a  small  portion  remaining  in  the  cylinder, 
and  it  is  compressed  by  the  returning  piston 
and  its  pressure  thus  increased  to  a,  where  the 
end  of  the  return  stroke  is  reached,  the  steam 
valve  again  opens,  and  a  new  cycle  of  opera- 
tions begins.  A  B  is  the  atmospheric  line,  and 
0  D  that  of  absolnte  vacuum.  In  consequence 
of  the  slow  closing  of  the  steam  or  cut-ofl 
valve  in  this  case,  the  steam  is  not  completely 
cnt  o9  nntil  the  point  A  is  reached,  where  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  curve  shows 
that  only  from  htod  does  the  steam  expansion 
line  truly  represent  the  law  of  change  of  vol- 
ume with  pressure.  From  e  to  A  the  steam 
"  wire-draws  "  through  the  steam  port,  and  the 
benefit  of  expansion  is  not  fnlly  secured.  Were 
the  steam  port  closed  instantaneously  at  e,  the 
line  e  g  wonld  be  the  expansion  line,  and  would 
closely  correspond  with  that  described  already 
(see  Steah)  for  the  special  conditions  under 
which  it  may  have  been  formed.  It  is  to  se- 
cure this  sudden  closing  and  this  full  benefit 
of  expansion  that  the  drop  cut-ofis  of  Sickels, 
Corliss,  Greene,  and  others  have  been  adopt- 
ed. Referring  again  to  the  diagram,  should 
the  "  lead  "  be  increased,  and  steam  thus  admit- 
ted earlier  in  the  stroke,  the  line  a  b  would 
be  formed  parallel  with  but  in  advance  of  its 
present  position.  With  less  lead,  the  point  6 
would  be  moved  also,  the  line  a  b  becoming 
inclined  to  the  left.  With  a  greater  or  less 
expansion,  the  point  e  moves  to  the  right  or 
the  left  With  a  rapidly  closing  cut-off  valve, 
the  curve  e  h  becomes  shorter,  and  the  curve 
ekg  more  nearly  like  eg.  A  better  vacnnm 
would  bring  the  line  e/  nearer  0  D.  In  a 
non-condensing  engine  ef  would  be  above  A 
B.  The  distance  of  ef  above  A  B  or  above 
G  D  indicates  the  back  pressure  produced  by 
resistances  in  the  exhaust  passages,  or  the  de- 
gree of  imperfection  of  the  vacuum  which  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  both  vapor  and  air  in 
small  quantity.  With  a  three-ported  valve, 
such  as  is  used  on  locomotives,  a  shorter  cut- 
off wonld  cause  an  earlier  closing  of  the  ex- 
haust on  the  return  stroke,  and  the  point  / 
would  fall  at  the  left  of  its  present  position. 
— ^The  mean  value  of  the  steam  pressnre  in 
the  cylinder,  as  determined  by  measuring  the 
altitude  of  the  diagram  at  several  points,  or 
by  obtaining  its  area  with  a  planimeter  and 
dividing  by  its  length,  is  termed  the  mean 
pressnre.  The  horse  power  is  determined  by 
mnltiplying  the  mean  pressure  by  the  area  of 

fiston  and  the  speed  o&  piston,  and  dividing 
y  the  value  of  a  horse  power.  That  is,  HP  = 

Px  A  x  V 

"wooo"'  ''^'^^^^  P  *^  *"®  mean  pressnre  per 
square  inch,  A  the  area  of  piston  in  square 
inches,  V  the  speed  of  piston  or  the  product 
of  the  length  of  stroke  in  feet  by  twice  the 
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number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  The  horse 
power  was  assumed  by  James  Watt  as  equiv- 
alent to  88,000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  in 
a  minnte,  660  foot  pounds  a  second,  or  1,980,- 
000  foot  pounds  of  work  an  hour.  This  is 
about  the  maximum  which  the  best  London 
draught  horses  were  then  consider^  capable 
of  performing.  An  average  actual  horsepow- 
er  is  about  26,000  lbs.  a  minute,  but  Watt's 
figure  is  retained  by  engineers.  With  engines 
of  ordinary  proportions,  the  mean  pressure 
may  be  determined  with  considerable  accuracy 

also  by  the  formula  p=P  l±A^  -B-OP, 

the  assumption  being  very  nearly  correct  that 
steam  expands  in  such  cases  according  to  Mari- 
otte's  law,  the  curve  of  pressure  being  a  hyper- 
bola and  the  product  of  pressure  and  volume 
constant.  The  values  of  the  constants  A,  B, 
and  C,  as  determined  by  Francis  B.  Stevens, 
are  A=2-3,  B=6,  and  0=0*06.  P  is  the  ini- 
tial pressure  and  p  the  mean  pressure.  With 
engines  working  at  moderate  pressure,  with 
unjacketed  cylinders  and  medium  speed  of  pis- 
ton, the  point  of  cut-off  giving  maximum  econ- 
omy is  at  about  0"4  or  0'6  the  stroke.  With 
high  steam  and  rapid  motion,  and  with  steam- 
jacketed  cylinders,  economy  is  gained  until  the 
steam  is  expanded  four  to  six  times.  In  com- 
pound engines  it  is  not  unusual  to  expand  from 
eight  to  twelve  times,  but  experiment  has  not 
indicated  that  such  great  expansion  is  attended 
^with  economy.  The  losses  which  accompany 
great  expansion  are  due  to  internal  condensa- 
tion of  steam  and  its  regvaporation  on  the 
opening  of  the  exhaust  valve,  when  it  carries 
away  a  large  proportion  of  nnntilized  heat  into 
the  condenser.  This  loss  sometimes  exceeds 
the  amount  of  heat  actually  utilized.  In  re- 
cent experiments  the  steam  jacket  has  been 
found  to  save  20  per  cent,  by  checking  this 
condensation,  which  is  the  principal  source  of 
loss  of  economy  in  such  engines.  Superheat- 
ing the  steam  sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  pass 
through  the  cylinder  "  dry  "  diminishes  it  also. 
The  minimum  expenditure  of  steam  in  the  best 
engines  is  about  16  or  18  lbs.  per  horse  pow- 
er per  hour.  The  amount  used  in  the  single 
cylinder  engine  with  moderate  expansion  and 
comparatively  low  pressnre  is  seldom  less  than 
80  lbs.,  and  in  old  styles  of  engines  worked 
with  a  pressure  of  20  lbs.  per  square  inch  and 
cutting  off  at  three  fourths  stroke,  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  often  6  lbs.  and  of  steam 
40  to  60  lbs.  per  horse  power  per  hour.  The 
expenditure  of  coal  has  been  reduced  by  suc- 
cessive improvements,  as  the  increase  of  steam 
pressure,  greater  expansion,  surface  condensa- 
tion, high  piston  speed,  the  nse  of  the  steam 
jacket,  and  minor  changes  in  both  engine  and 
boiler,  until  the  best  steam  engines  of  the 
present  day  consume  but  about  2  lbs.  of  coal 
per  horse  power  per  hour,  in  ordinary  work, 
and  in  some  instances  as  little  as  1-1  lb.  Even 
the  latter,  however,  is  but  about  one  eighth 
the  efilciency  which  wonld  be  given  by  a  per- 
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feet  heat  engine. — See  Tredgold,  "  Treatise  on 
Steam  Engines "  (3  vols.  4to,  London,  1852); 
Bourne,  "Treatise  on  the  Screw  Propeller" 
(new  ed.,  London,  1873),  "  Treatise  on  the 
Steam  Engine"  (new  ed.,  1873),  "Handbook 
of  the  Steam  Engine "  (new  ed.,  1873),  and 
"Examples  of  Modem  Steam,  Air,  and  Gas 
Engines  "  (1868  et  teq.,  to  be  completed  in  24 
4to  parts);  Rankine,  "Mannal  of  the  Steam 
Engine  and  other  Prime  Movers"  (7th  ed., 
London,  1874) ;  and  Clark,  "  Steam  and  Steam 
Engines"  (London,  1875). 

OTEUI  NiVIGATION.    The  origin  of  the  pad- 
dle wheel  for  propelling  vessels  antedates  the 


Christian  era.  The  earliest  application  of 
steam  to  tarn  the  paddle  wheel  was  anticipa- 
ted by  Roger  Bacon.  The  attempt  of  Blasco 
de  Garay  in  1548,  if  it  was  made  as  asserted, 
is  the  earliest  on  record.  Papin  is  said  to  have 
experimented  with  his  engine  in  a  model  boat 
in  1707,  on  the  Fulda  at  Cassel.  Jonathan  Halls 
patented  a  marine  steam  engine  Dec.  21,  1786, 
proposing  to  employ  his  vessel  in  towing.  He 
published  a  descriptive  pamphlet  in  1737,  con- 
taining a  sketch  (fig.  1)  of  a  Newoomen  engine, 
with  a  system  of  counterpoises,  ropes,  ratch- 
ets, and  grooved  wheels,  giving  a  continnooB 
motion.    William  Henry  of  Chester  co.,  Pa., 


Fta.  1.— HaOa's  Staunar,  1T88. 


tried  a  model  steamboat  on  the  Conestoga 
river  in  1763.  The  count  d'Auxiron,  a  French 
nobleman,  assisted  by  M.  P6rier,  made  a  simi- 
lar attempt  in  1774,  and  P6rier  repeated  the 
experiment  in  1775.  The  marqais  de  JoaSroy 
was  engaged  in  the  same  work  from  1776  to 
1783,  using  a  larger  vessel  and  meeting  with 
encouraging  success.  James  Ramsey  was  en- 
gaged in  experiments  in  the  United  States  aa 
early  as  1784,  and  in  1786  drove  a  boat  on  the 
Potomac  near  Sheppardstown  at  the  rate  of  4 
m.  an  hoar  by  means  of  a  water  jet  forced  oat 
at  the  stern.  Ramsey  subsequently  went  to 
England  and  continaed  his  experiments  on  the 
Thames.  (See  Rumsey,  James.)  John  Fitch 
worked  at  this  problem  at  the  same  time  with 
Rnmsey,  and  had  an  experimental  steamer  on 
the  Delaware  in  1786.  His  propelling  instru- 
ments were  paddles  suspended  by  the  upper 
ends  of  their  shafts  and  moved  by  a  series  of 
cranks.  This  boat  (fig.  2)  was  60  ft.  long.  An- 
other vessel  in  1790  made  many  trips  on  the 
Delaware,  reaching  an  average  speed  of  7i  m. 
an  hour.  It  was  laid  np  in  1792.  In  1796 
Fitch  resumed  his  experiments  at  New  York, 
using  a  screw.  (See  Fitch,  John.)  In  1788 
three  Scotch  gentlemen.  Miller,  Taylor,  and 
Symington,  obtained  a  speed  of  5  m.  an  hour 
with  a  steamboat  on  Dalswinton  loch.  In  this 
vessel  two  connected  hulls  were  driven  by  a 


single  paddle  wheel  placed  between  them  and 
turned  by  a  small  engine.  In  1789  a  larger 
vessel,  propelled  by  an  engine  of  12  horse 
power,  attained  a  speed  of  7  m.  an  hoar.  In 
1801  Symington  constructed  for  Lord  Dnndas 
a  steamboat  for  towing  on  the  canal,  named 
the  Charlotte  Dmidas,  which  was  used  saccess- 
fully  in  1802.  It  had  a  stem  wheel  driven  by 
an  engine,  22  in.  in  diameter  of  cylinder  and 
of  4  ft.  stroke.  It  drew  vessels  of  140  tons 
burden  34  m.  an  hoar,  bat  was  kdd  up  soon 
afterward  in  consequence  of  a  fear  that  the 
banks  of  the  canal  might  be  seriously  injured 


Fio.  2.— Fltch'i  8tatmb(»t,  1T8«. 

by  the  waves.  Robert  Fulton,  an  American 
artist,  and  subsequently  a  civil  engineer,  built 
a  steamboat  on  the  Seine  in  1803,  assisted  by 
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Chancellor  R.  Livingston.  (See  FraTON,  Rob- 
EBT.)  Fulton  had  known  William  Henry  in 
the  United  States,  and  seems  to  have  been 
familiar  with  the  work  of  contemporary  in- 


Fio.  S.— CoL  John  Sterena's  Steam  EngUu^  Boiler,  «nd 

8craw^l80i. 

yentors,  and  he  had  visited  England,  where  he 
found  others  at  work  upon  the  same  problem. 
In  1804  Ool.  John  Stevens  experimented  with 
encouraging  success  with  a  small  vessel  driven 
by  a  high-pressure  engine,  a  sectional  boiler, 
and  a  single  screw.  He  also  tried  twin  screws, 
the  steamboat  having  a  length  of  68  ft.  and  a 
breadth  of  14  ft.  This  machinery  (fig.  S)  is 
retained  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  at  the 
Stevens  institute  of  technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Placed  in  a  new  hull  on  the  Hudson  in  1844, 
this  engine  prodaced  a  speed  of  8  m.  an  hour. 
The  experiments  of  Oliver  Evans  have  been 
mentioned  nnder  Steam  Cabbiaob.  Folton, 
after  stndying  the  subject  abroad,  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1806,  and  with  Livingston 
bad  a  boat  built  in  which  he  placed  machinery 
made  by  Boulton  and  "Watt  in  England.  The 
craft  was  130  ft.  long,  of  18  ft.  beam,  7  ft.  depth, 
and  160  tons  burden.  The  hull  was  built  by 
Charles  Brown  of  New  York.    The  engine  had 


Fie.  4.— Engine  of  the  Clennont,  1807. 

a  steam  cylinder  24  in.  in  diameter  and  a  stroke 
of  4  ft.  The  boiler  was  20  ft.  long,  7  ft.  deep, 
and  8  ft.  wide.  The  wheels  were  15  ft.  in  di- 
ameter, with  floats  of  4  ft.  length  and  2  ft.  dip. 
This  steamboat,  the  Clermont,  made  a  success- 
ful trip  to  Albany  in  1807,  leaving  New  York 
at  1  o'clock  P.  M.  on  Monday,  Aug.  7,  stop- 
ping at  Livingston  Manor  (Clermont)  from  1 
o'clock  Tuesday  until  9  A.  M.  Wednesday,  and 
reaching  Albany  at  5  P.  M.  on  that  day.  The 
average  speed  was  nearly  6  m.  an  hour.  The 
return  trip,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  occupied 
80  boors,  the  rate  of  speed  being  6  m.  an  hoar. 


The  Clermont,  lengthened  10  ft.,  and  with  ma- 
chinery slightly  altered,  made  regular  trips  to 
Albany  in  1808,  and  was  the  first  steamboat 
ever  made  commercially  successful.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  Fulton's  Clermont,  Ste- 
vens brought  out  the  Phoenix,  a  side-wheel 
steamer  having  hollow  water  lines ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  provided  with  feathering 
paddle  wheels.  This  steamer  coold  not  ply  on 
the  Hudson,  as  Fulton  and  Livingston  held  a 
monopoly  of  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and 
the  Phosnix  was  taken  by  sea  around  to  the 
Delaware  river.  This  was  the  first  sea  voyage 
ever  made  by  a  steam  vessel.  From  this  time 
the  steamboat  was  rapidly  introduced.  Fulton 
with  his  coadjutors  placed  a  fleet  upon  the  Hud- 
son river  and  Long  Island  sound,  and  Stevens 
worked  with  his  sons  upon  the  Delaware  and 
the  Connecticut,  and  finally  in  the  waters  of 
New  York  also.  In  1811  Fulton  and  Living- 
ston began  building  steamers  at  Pittsburgh. 
In  1812  the  Comet,  built  by  Henry  Bell,  inau- 
gurated regular  steam  navigation  on  the  river 
Clyde  in  Scotland.  This  steamboat  was  40  ft. 
long,  lOi  ft.  wide,  and  of  26  tons  burden.  The 
endues,  of  three  horse  power,  drove  two  pairs 
of  paddle  wheels.  The  speed  attained  was 
about  6  m.  an  hour.  In  1826  James  P.  Allaire 
of  New  York  built  compound  engines  for  the 
Henry  Eckford,  and  subsequently  constructed 
similar  engines  for  several  other  steamers,  of 
which  the  Sun  made  the  trip  from  New  York 
to  Albany  in  12  hoars  18  minutes.  Soon  after- 
ward Erastus  W.  Smith  introduced  this  form 
of  engine  on  the  great  lakes,  and  still  later 
they  were  introduced  into  British  steamers. 
The  machinery  of  the  steamer  Buckeye  State 
was  constructed  at  the  Allaire  works.  New 
York,  in  1860,  from  the  designs  of  John  Baird 
and  Erastns  W.  Smith,  the  latter  being  the 
designing  and  constructing  en^neer.  The 
steamer  was  placed  on  the  route  between 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit  in  1861,  and 
gave  most  satisfactory  results,  consuming  less 
than  two  thirds  the  fuel  required  by  a  similar 
vessel  of  the  same  line  fitted  with  the  single-cyl- 
inder engine.  The  steam  cylinders  of  this  en- 
gine were  placed  one  within  the  other,  the  low- 
pressure  exterior  cylinder  being  annular.  They 
were  87  and  80  in.  in  diameter  respectively, 
and  the  stroke  was  11  ft.  Both  pistons  werft 
connected  to  one  cross  head,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  engine  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  common  form  of  beam  engine.  The 
steam  pressure  was  from  70  to  76  lbs.,  about 
the  maximum  pressure  adopted  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  on  transatlantic  lines.  This  steam- 
er was  of  high  speed  as  well  as  economical  of 
fuel. — Ocean  navigation  by  steam,  begun  by 
Stevens  in  1808,  was  made  an  assured  success 
by  the  voyage  of  the  Savannah  in  1819,  from 
Savannah,  Ga.,  to  Russia  via  England.  In  this 
vessel  both  sails  and  steam  were  used.  She  re- 
turned to  New  York,  direct  from  St.  Petersburg, 
in  26  days.  Between  1821  and  1826  John  Bab- 
cock,  Robert  L.  Thurston,  and  Capt.  Northup 
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ran  Bteamers  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  Provi- 
dence and  to  New  York.  In  1826  the  Bteamer 
Enterprise  went  to  Oalcntta  from  England,  and 
in  1836  it  was  proposed  to  establish  lines  of 
steam  vessels  between  New  York  and  Liverpool. 
In  1888  the  Sirins,  a  ship  of  700  tons  and  260 
horse  power,  sailed 
from  Cork,  April  4; 
and  the  Great  "West- 
ern, a  comparatively 
powerful  steamer  of 
1,840  tons,  236  ft.  in 
length,  with  engines 
of  460  horse  power, 
paddle  wheels  28  ft. 
diameter  and  10  ft. 
length  of  floats,  sailed 
from  Bristol  April  8. 
Both  vessels  arrived 
at  New  York  April 
23,  the  Sirins  in  the 
morning  and  the  Great 
Western  in  the  after- 
noon. At  this  time 
Ericsson,  Smith,  and 
others  were  again  ex- 
perimenting with  the 
screw,  and  Ericsson 
soon  brought  it  into 

general  use  in  the  United  States.  Hia  first 
boat  was  saooessful  as  a  tugboat  on  the 
Thames  in  1887.  (See  Stbam  Enohte.)  The 
first  naval  screw  vessel,  the  Archimedes,  built 
for  the  British  navj  in  1840,  was  so  perfect- 
ly snccesafttl  that  comparatively  few  paddle 
steamers  were  subsequently  built.  The  ear- 
liest regular  transatlantic  line  of  steamers,  the 
Onnard  line,  sent  it;  first  vessel,  the  Britan- 
nia, of  1,860  tons,  from  Liverpool,  July  4, 
1840.  In  1847  Capt.  R.  B.  Forbes  took  out 
the  first  transatlantic  screw  steamer,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  introduced  steam  vessels  into 
Chinese  waters,  sending  out  hulls  and  machin- 
ery from  the  United  States  in  sailing  vessels. — 
Attempts  have  been  made  within  a  few  years 
to  revive  the  system  of  hydraulic  propulsion 
first  tried  a  century  ago  by  Rumsey.  Chain 
propulsion  has  in  some  instances  proved  very 
satisfactory.  A  chain  or  wire  rope  is  laid  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  or  along  the  proposed 
route  of  the  steamer,  and  passes  over  a  drum 
worked  by  steam  en^nes  on  the  vessel,  which 
is  hauled  along,  taking  in  the  chain  at  the  bow 
and  passing  it  out  astern.  In  this  arrange- 
ment loss  by  slip  or  oblique  action  is  avoided, 
and  a  very  satirfaotory  degree  of  economy  is 
attained.  Here,  however,  but  little  lateral 
movement  of  the  vessel  is  permitted,  and  only 
one  vessel  can  make  use  of  the  chain. — The 
most  successful  steam  vessels  in  general  use 
are  the  screw  steamers  of  transoceanic  lines. 
These  are  from  360  to  460  ft.  long,  usually  pro- 
pelled from  12  to  16  knots  (14  to  17i  m.)  an 
nour,  by  engines  of  from  8,000  to  4,000  horse 
power,  consuming  from  70  to  100  tons  of  coal 
a  day,  and  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  from  8  to 


10  days.  These  vessels  are  now  invariably 
fitted  with  the  compound  engine  and  surface 
condensers.  The  largest  vessel  yet  constructed 
is  the  Great  Eastern,  fig.  6,  begun  in  1864  and 
completed  in  1869,  by  J.  Scott  Russell,  on  the 
Thames,  England.    This  ship  is  680  ft.  long, 


Fio.  6.— Qraat  Eastom. 

88  ft.  wide,  68  ft.  deep,  28  ft  draught,  and  of 
24,000  tons  measurement.  There  are  four  pad- 
dle and  four  screw  engines,  the  former  having 
steam  cylinders  74  in.  in  diameter  with  14  ft. 
stroke,  the  latter  84  in.  in  diameter  and  4  ft. 
stroke.  They  are  collectively  of  10,000  actual 
horse  power.  The  paddle  wheels  are  66  ft.  in 
diameter,  the  screw  24  ft.  The  steam  boilers 
supplying  the  paddle  engines  have  44,000  sq.  ft. 
(more  than  an  acre)  of  heating  surface.  The 
boilers  supplying  the  screw  engines  are  still 
larger.  At  80  ft.  draught  this  great  vessel  dis- 
places 27,000  tons.  The  engines  were  designed 
to  develop  10,000  horse  power,  driving  the 
ship  at  the  rate  of  16^  statute  miles  an  hour. 

SICUUC  USD  (Gr.  ariap,  tallow),  a  fatty  acid 
obtained  from  mntton  suet,  and  other  fate  that 
contain  stearine,  by  saponifying  suet  and  de- 
composing the  hot  solution  of  the  soap  with 
hydrochloric,  or  still  better  with  tartaric  acid. 
The  oily  acids  are  next  submitted  to  pressure 
between  hot  plates,  by  which  means  a  large 
portion  of  the  oleic  acid  is  separated  ;  the  sohd 
residue  is  then  to  be  purified  by  recrystalliza- 
tion  from  alcohol  three  or  four  times.  Its 
formula  is  HCi«Hs60i.  When  recrystallized 
from  ether,  untU  the  fusing  point  becomes  con- 
stant at  159°,  and  slowly  cooled,  the  acid  forms 
beautiful  colorless,  transparent, rhombic  plates: 
these  melt  into  a  colorless  oil,  tasteless  and 
without  odor,  and  when  quickly  cooled  the 
substance  concretes  in  a  white  crystalline  mass, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  forms 
with  hot  alcohol  a  solution  having  acid  reac- 
tion. It  is  the  material  of  the  so-called  stear- 
ine candles.  Stearic  acid  exists  in  fats  in 
combination  with  glycerine,  forming  stearine, 
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from  which  it  is  separated  by  saponification. 
(See  Gltoebinb.)  It  combines  with  nomeroas 
bases,  and  forms  with  them  both  normal  and 
acid  salts,  called  stearates.  Stearate  of  soda 
is  the  basis  of  ordinary  hard  soap ;  stearate  of 
lead  is  a  constituent  of  lead  plaster. 

8TE1SN8,  a  central  co.  of  Minnesota,  bound- 
ed K  by  the  Mississippi,  and  drained  by  Sauk 
river  and  lake;  area,  1,879  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  14,206.  A  portion  of  the  connty  is 
prairie,  bnt  the  W.  part  is  hilly.  There  are 
nomerous  lakes  and  streams.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad.  The  chief 
prodnctions  in  1870  were  805,114  bushels  of 
wheat,  78,627  of  Indian  corn,  447,198  of  oats, 
28,866  of  barley,  120,866  of  potatoes,  28,989 
tons  of  hay,  17,701  lbs.  of  wool,  and  328,085 
of  batter.  There  were  2,818  horses,  4,899 
milch  cows,  8,671  other  oatUe,  6,174  sheep, 
and  6,287  swine ;  9  mannfactories  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  1  of  agricoltaral  implements,  4 
of  furniture,  7  breweries,  6  flonr  mills,  and  6 
saw  mills.    Capit^  St  Cloud. 

STEjaxiS,    See  Talc. 

nSDMiV,  Etend  OaitMe,  an  American  poet, 
bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  8, 1888.  He  en- 
tered Tale  college  in  1849,  was  suspended  in 
1853,  and  did  not  return ;  but  in  1871  the  trus- 
tees restored  him  to  his  class  and  gave  him 
the  d^ee  of  A.  M.  After  editing  the  "  Nor- 
wich Tribnne"  and  the  "  Winsted  Herald,"  he 
settled  in  New  Tork  in  1866,  and  in  1869  be- 
came a  writer  for  the  "Tribune."  In  1861 
-'2  he  served  as  an  army  correspondent  for 
the  "  World,"  and  in  1868  he  was  private  sec- 
retary to  Attorney  General  Bates  at  Wash- 
ington. In  1864  he  became  a  stock  broker  in 
New  York.  He  has  published  "  Poems,  Lyric 
and  Idyllic"  (1860) ;  "  Alice  of  Monmouth,  an 
Idyl  of  the  Great  War,  and  other  Poems" 
(1864);  "The  Blameless  Prince,  and  other 
Poems"  (1869);  "  Complete  Poems "  (1878); 
and  "Victorian  Poets,"  a  Tolome  of  critical 
studies  (1876). 

SniBjf  a  malleable  componnd  of  iron  and 
earbon,  which  may  be  hardened  and  tempered. 
Considerable  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  word 
has  arisen  in  late  years,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  metallurgical  processes, 
whereby  wrought  or  malleable  iron  may  be 
melted  and  cast  into  ingots.  These  ingots, 
having  the '  iq>pearance  of  ordinary  cast  steel 
and  some  of  its  properties,  have  likewise  re- 
ceived the  name  of  steel,  although  they  lack 
the  capacity  of  hardening  which  hitherto  was 
regarded  as  the  essential  characteristic  of  steel. 
Pure  or  wroogbt  iron  possesses  a  high  degree 
of  malleability  and  ductility,  is  difficultly  fusi- 
ble, may  be  welded  at  high  temperature,  but 
below  fusion,  and  is  soft  enough  when  cold  to 
be  readily  wrought  with  tools.  By  the  gradual 
addition  of  carbon  to  iron  we  notice  an  increase 
in  fosibUity,  hardness,  and  resiliency,  while 
malleability  and  ductility  decrease.  The  small- 
est proportion  of  carbon  which  will  distinctly 
produce  these  effects  is  about  0-25  per  cent.. 


and  the  largest  amount  of  carbon  which  can 
exist  in  iron  without  destroying  its  malleabil- 
ity is  about  2  per  cent.  Within  these  limits 
the  compounds  of  iron  and  carbon  possess  the 
property  of  becoming  soft  when  heated  to  red- 
ness and  slowly  cooled,  and  of  becoming  hard 
again  when  heated  and  quickly  cooled.  These 
processes  of  hardening  and  annealing  may  be 
repeated  indefinitely,  or  until  the  carbon  is 
burned  out  by  the  successive  heatings.  Iron 
with  more  carbon  than  2  per  cent,  (say  2  to  6) 
is  known  as  cast  iron.  It  is  more  fusible  than 
steel,  but  is  not  at  all  malleable,  and  while  it 
may  be  hardened  by  sudden  cooling,  it  is  brittle 
and  does  not  possess  the  resiliency  or  "  spring  " 
of  steel.  Soft  or  wrought  iron  has  been  until 
within  the  last  20  years  worked  by  rolling 
or  hammering  when  in  a  plastic  condition  at  a 
red  or  white  heat,  owing  to  the  impractica- 
bility of  fusing  pure  iron.  Steel  was  worked 
in  tiie  same  manner  as  wrought  iron  until 
Huntsman  sncceeded  in  melting  it  in  crucibles 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  since 
when  cast  steel  has  replaced  welded  steel  for 
most  purposes,  on  account  of  its  greater  homo- 

geneity,  since  all  welded  products  consist  of 
lyera  or  fibres  of  metal  separated  by  cinder, 
which,  though  it  may  be  largely  extruded  by 
rolling  or  hammering,  yet  is  always  present  to 
a  sufficient  extent  to  prevent  the  absolute  con- 
tact of  all  the  particles  of  metal.  Since  the 
idea  of  perfect  homogeneity  combined  with 
malleabihty  has  so  long  been  associated  with 
our  notions  of  steel,  it  was  natural  that  when 
malleable  iron,  or  iron  low  in  carbon,  was 
melted  and  cast  in  moulds,  it  should  receive 
the  name  of  steel  without  regard  to  the  amount 
of  carbon  or  the  capacity  for  hardening.  It  is 
thus  that  the  products  of  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter and  the  Siemens  furnace  have  all  been 
classed  as  steel,  although  the  content  of  carbon 
may  vary  from  1-50  to  0-10  per  cent;  and 
owing  to  the  very  large  production  of  metal  by 
these  processes,  for  exceeding  in  amount  ordi- 
nary cast  BteeL  this  classification  has  become 
well  established  in  iron  metallurgy.  The  un- 
certainty and  confusion  that  has  arisen  from 
classing  together  products  of  widely  different 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  has  led  to  an 
active  discussion  of  the  definition  and  classi- 
fication of  steel.  The  classification  of  Greiner 
of  Seraing  is  as  follows : 


AMOUNT  OF 

CARBON 
PEB  CINT. 

8«lM>riiooi(inU«l). 

SntoofiMto 

(•MlUd). 

0      to  018 

o-ietoo« 

0-46  toOM 
0-85tolM 

0rdiiui7  Iron. 

Onuralmr  Inn. 

Ste«ly  Iron  or  puddled  atecl. 

Cemented  Iron  or  BteeL 

Eztn  eoft  iteel. 
Softtteel 
Semi-soft  steel. 
Hard  steel. 

While  the  simplicity  and  convenience  of  this 
classification  from  a  manufacturing  point  of 
view  must  be  admitted,  its  adoption  is  opposed 
by  Gruner  and  others  on  the  ground  that  it 
takes  no  account  of  the  capacity  for  hardening. 
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— Among  the  elements  other  than  carbon  met 
with  in  steel  are  phosphorus,  silicon,  salphur, 
and  oxygen  among  the  non-metals,  and  man- 
ganese, copper,  tungsten,  titanium,  and  chromi- 
um among  the  metals.  Some  of  these  are  in- 
variably present  in  the  materials  used  for  steel 
making,  and  are  usually  regarded  as  impurities 
in  the  steel,  while  others  are  added  to  produce 
certain  specific  effects.  The  modifications  of 
the  properties  of  steel  by  the  above  named 
elements  have  been  already  treated  partially 
nnder  Ibok.  Steel  is  more  sasceptible  to  the 
action  of  impurities  than  is  vrought  iron.  This 
is  especially  trae  with  regard  to  phosphorus 
and  silicon,  and  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
similarity  of  action  of  these  substances  with 
carbon.  Recent  experiments  have  shown  that 
an  amount  of  phosphorus  which  would  be 
highly  detrimental  to  steel  containing  say  0'50 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  may  be  present  with  safety 
when  the  carbon  is  as  low  as  0*10  or  0*20  per 
cent,  or  in  other  words  when  the  steel  passes 
into  soft  iron.  The  effect  of  this  formerly 
much  dreaded  enemy  of  iron  and  steel  has 
been  so  thoroughly  studied  that  "  phosphorus 
steels,"  so  called,  are  manufactured  and  sold. 
Phosphorus  makes  iron  hard,  brittle,  and  cold- 
short (see  Irok),  and  this  is  also  true  in  a  modi- 
fied degree  of  carbon  and  silicon ;  hence,  when 
two  or  all  three  are  present  together  in  iron, 
the  effect  is  cumulative.  The  contradictory 
statements  as  to  the  maximnm  percentage  of 
phosphorus  that  Bessemer  metal  will  bear  find 
here  their  explanation.  It  was  formerly  said 
that  Bessemer  steel  with  more  than  O'OS  per 
cent,  of  phosphorus  was  nnfit  for  ruls,  hot 
later  experience  has  shown  that  if  the  amount 
of  carbon  does  not  exceed  0'15  per  cent.,  phos- 
phorus to  the  extent  of  0-85  per  cent,  may  ex- 
ist without  seriously  impairing  the  strength 
and  ductility  of  the  metal.  This  fact,  recently 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  manufacture 
in  France  of  phosphorus  steel  on  a  large  scale, 
was  recognized  in  this  country  as  early  as  1870. 
Samples  of  boiler  plate  and  tough  steel  made 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  the  Martin  process,  showed 
on  analysis  the  following  composition : 


ELEMENTS. 

Oarbon 

Snlphnr 

Fhoaphonu 

MmganeM 

BlUcon. 


0160 
0-008 
0-880 
0-144 
0-174 


0-lSO 
0-008 
0-118 
0-580 
0-018 


0-120 
0-007 
0-278 
0-072 
0-028 


0125 
0-8i4 


0120 
6-2T2 

o.m 


While  it  appears  from  the  above  that  phos- 
phorus may  in  a  measure  replace  oarbon  in 
steel,  the  effect  of  these  two  substances  is  not 
identical,  and  the  limit  of  rigidity  is  much 
sooner  reached  with  the  former  than  with  the 
latter.  The  nse  of  phosphorus  steel  is  solely 
a  question  of  economic  advantage,  since  its 
manufacture  permits  the  use  of  impure  and 
consequently  cheaper  materials ;  but  as  far  as 
is  at  present  known,  the  compounds  of  iron 
and  phosphorus  possess  no  properties  that  give 


them  a  superiority  over  the  carbon  compoonds 
for  industrial  applications.  The  effect  of  sili- 
con on  steel  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
carbon,  as  the  general  analogy  of  the  two  ele- 
ments would  suggest ;  but  to  produce  a  given 
degree  of  hardness,  the  amount  of  silicon  necee- 
sary  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  carbon — 
the  reverse  of  the  case  with  phosphorus.  The 
most  contradictory  statements  exist  regarding 
the  effect  of  siUcon  on  steel.  The  best  estab- 
lished data  are  summarized  by  Turner  as  fol- 
lows :  A  small  amount  of  silicon  is  not  neces- 
sarily injurious  to  steel,  and  may  be  an  advan- 
tage in  those  varieties  which  are  to  be  used 
without  hardening,  and  where  there  is  no  spe- 
cial demand  for  tenacity  and  strength.  On  the 
other  handj  where  steel  must  be  hardened  for 
use,  as  for  tools,  silicon  can  only  be  injurious, 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  present. 
This  is  one  reason  why  Bessemer  steel  cannot 
generally  be  used  for  purposes  requiring  a  fine, 
hard  steel ;  for  it  is  usually  made  from  highly 
silicious  pig  iron.  But  some  of  the  Swedish 
Bessemer  steel,  made  from  pure  manganiferous 
pig  iron  low  in  silicon,  approximates  in  quality 
to  ordinary  cast  steel.  A  puddled  steel  made 
with  the  addition  of  a  highly  silicious  iron  ore 
has  been  brought  into  prominence  under  the 
name  of  "  silicon  steel ;"  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  derives  any  of  its  properties  from 
silicon,  or  indeed  that  there  is  any  more  silicon 
in  it  than  in  ordinary  puddled  steel.  The  ef- 
fect of  sulphur  on  steel  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  elements  already  mentioned. 
It  makes  it  "  red-short,"  that  is,  brittle  when 
hot;  but  unlike  phosphorus,  it  does  not  sen- 
sibly affect  its  malleability  when  cold.  The 
largest  amount  of  sulphnr  that  steel  will  bear 
without  serious  impairment  of  its  malleability 
is  said  to  be  about  0-10  per  cent.  Oxygen 
produces  the  same  effect  on  homogeneous  iron 
as  sulphur,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  close 
chemical  relations  of  the  two  elements.  It 
can  never  exist  in  the  harder  steels  prepared 
by  fusion,  for  it  would  then  combine  with  the 
carbon ;  but  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
Bessemer  low  steels  and  iron,  and  makes  them 
red-short.  Ked-shortness,  formerly  ascribed 
exclusively  to  sulphur,  has  been  found  in  very 
many  instances  to  be  due  to  oxygen.  Consid- 
erable importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
presence  of  nitrogen  in  steel,  and  Fr6my  con- 
siders it  an  essential  ingredient.  Numerous 
analyses  do  not  support  this  view,  and  it  is 
probable  that  its  presence  in  steel  is  entirely 
accidental  and  due  to  the  property  which  many 
metals  possess  of  absorbing  or  occluding  gases. 
— The  compounds  of  iron  with  the  met^s,  or 
the  true  alloys  of  iron,  have  not  been  as  closely 
studied  as  its  compounds  with  the  non-metals, 
and  but  little  can  be  said  with  precision  of  the 
physical  characters  of  these  alloys  as  such,  or 
as  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  non-metallio 
elements.  The  properties  of  iron  are  not  as 
radically  modified  by  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  metals  as  is  the  case  with  the 
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non-metals.  Manganese  is  closely  allied  to  iron 
in  its  chemical  properties ;  and  it  plays  a  very 
important  part,  and  one  in  many  cases  not 
well  nnderstood,  in  the  preparation  of  steel. 
Ores  containing  considerable  manganese  are 
often  known  as  steel  ores.  The  beneficial  ef- 
feet  of  the  addition  of  this  metal  or  its  com- 
pounds in  the  manufacture  of  crucible  steel  was 
discovered  by  Heath  in  England  (patented  in 
1889),  but  the  nature  of  its  action  is  still  some- 
what  obscure.  Recent  experiments  by  Caron 
show  that  sulphur  is  at  least  in  part  removed 
by  manganese,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  the 
presence  of  this  metal  in  the  steel  prevents  the 
injurious  action  of  sulphur,  although  as  a  rule 
manganese  added  as  oxide  in  the  crucible  does 
not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  steel. 
The  part  that  it  plays  in  the  Bessemer  and 
Martin  processes  is  well  understood,  viz.:  it 
removes  the  oxygen  that  the  molten  metal  has 
absorbed,  and  thus  corrects  red-shortness,  and 
it  is  probable  that  its  favorable  efieot  may  be 
in  many  other  instances  referred  to  this  action. 
The  affinity  of  manganese  for  oxygen  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  iron,  and  therefore  the  re- 
duction of  metallic  manganese  from  its  oxide 
is  accomplished  with  more  difficulty;  conse- 
quently a  manganese  cinder,  unlike  an  iron 
cinder,  protects  the  carbon  of  steel  from  oxi- 
dation. Further,  when  manganese  is  present 
in  molten  metal,  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  is 

Erevented  until  all  or  nearly  all  the  manganese 
I  oxidized.  Below  a  certain  amount,  say  1 
per  cent.,  manganese  has  been  shown,  contrary 
to  former  opinions,  to  exert  no  disturbing  ef- 
fect on  the  properties  of  steel.  Greiner  says 
that  manganese  possesses  the  property  of  ren- 
dering steel  very  malleable  and  weldable,  and 
that  hard  steels  containing  sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, and  carbon  (as  high  as  1*60  per  cent.)  can 
be  forged  with  ease  if  they  contain  sufficient 
manganese.  Nearly  all  observers  agree  that  it 
is  a  corrective  of  red-shortness.  Manganese 
eteel,  so  called,  was  for  some  time  made  in 
Leofaien,  Austria,  bat  its  manufacture  was  aban- 
doned, owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  prod- 
uct. The  combinations  of  steel  with  chromium, 
tongsten,  and  titanium  have  attracted  much  in- 
terest from  the  fact  that  they  appear  to  have 
peculiar  and  valuable  properties.  They  are 
often  represented  to  be  steels  in  which  the 
metals  named  replace  carbon.  This  view  is 
inadmissible  from  a  chemical  standpoint,  and 
it  is  probable  that  these  compounds  are  carbon 
Bteels  modified  in  their  properties  by  the  pres- 
ence of  other  metals.  An  analysis  of  Mnshet's 
"  special "  steel,  generally  supposed  to  be  made 
from  titaniferous  ores,  showed  the  presence  of 
tungsten  and  no  titanium,  viz. :  tungsten,  7*98 
per  cent.;  carbon,  1'40;  silicon,  0"24.  This 
compound  is  excessively  hard  under  ordinary 
conditions;  on  sudden  cooling  it  breaks,  and 
it  can  only  be  worked  at  a  very  low  red  heat. 
Tungsten  has  also  been  added  in  the  Bessemer 
converter,  and  the  resulting  steel,  containing  as 
hig^  as  0*668  per  cent,  of  tungsten,  was  found 


to  combine  a  high  degree  of  toughness  and 
capacity  for  hardening.  Tungsten  likewise  in- 
creases the  power  of  steel  to  retain  magnetism. 
Titanium  seems  to  produce  effects  similar  to 
those  of  tungsten.  Chromium  also  appears  to 
confer  valuable  properties  on  steel,  somewhat 
resembling  those  produced  by  tungsten.  The 
"chrome  steel"  manufactured  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  combines  in  a  high  degree  tenacity  and 
ductility,  and  is  capable  of  bearing  a  high  heat 
for  rolling,  haminering,  and  welding.  It  is 
highly  carburized,  one  sample  giving  0'98  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  and  another  1*28.  The  amount 
of  chromium  found  in  one  analysis  was  1  '66,  and 
in  another  it  did  not  exist  in  appreciable  quan- 
tity. Determinations  of  the  tensile  strength 
of  this  steel  by  Eirkaldy  of  London,  on  barq 
6  in.  in  length,  varied  from  116,780  lbs.  to 
167,820  lbs.  per  square  inch,  with  an  elonga- 
tion in  the  first  instance  of  11*6  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  second  of  7  per  cent.  Determinations 
made  at  the  West  Point  foundery  ranged  from 
178,770  lbs.  to  198,910  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
When  hardened  at  a  very  low  heat,  it  acquires 
great  hardness ;  a  high  heat  renders  it  brittle, 
as  might  be  expected  from  its  lar^e  percentage 
of  carbon.  Copper  is  sometimes  an  accidental 
ingredient  in  steel.  It  seems  to  make  it  red- 
short,  and  its  presence  even  in  sbiall  amount  is 
believed  to  be  highly  deleterious.  Faraday 
and  Stoddart  have  experimented  on  alloys  of 
steel  with  the  noble  metals.  They  found  the 
compound  of  steel  with  a  small  amount  of  sil- 
ver to  have  valuable  properties,  but  its  expense 
would  be  a  barrier  to  its  introduction.  Many 
analyses  of  fine  steel  have  shown  the  presence 
of  aluminnm;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  metal  exerts  a  favorable  action  on  steel, 
but  the  subject  has  not  been  investigated. — 
Classification  and  Manufactijbb  of  Steels. 
For  the  purposes  of  description  of  steels  and 
the  processes  of  their  manufacture,  a  classifica- 
tion based  on  the  mode  of  prodaction  may  be 
found  convenient.  When  iron  ore  is  used,  the 
process  is  one  of  deoxidation  and  subsequent 
carbnrization ;  with  pig  iron  it  is  one  of  decar- 
burization ;  and  with  wrought  iron  it  is  one  of 
carburization.  The  following  outline  of  pro- 
cesses is  arranged  on  this  plan : 

1.  Steel  from  the  ore  diKct,  bj  rednctloD  and  carburizition. 
Ore  steel,  direct  BteeL    Example,  bloomary  eteel. 

2.  From  pig  Iron  bjr  decarbmliatloii. 

a.  Bt  aoUd  ondliiDg  atsenta,  as  iron  ore,  saltpetre.  Ac, 
vltbout  ftuion.   Examples,  puddled  steel,  Beaton  steel. 

b.  By  Bottd  oxidizing  agents  with   fiislon.     Example, 
UobaUnasteeL 

e.  By  the  oxidizing  agency  of  air,  irlth  ftislon.    Kxam- 

pie,  Bessemer  steel. 
d.  By  oxidizing  and  reducing  gasea.     Example,  the 

Btoud  process. 
8.  From  wronght  Iron  by  carboriiatlon. 

a.  By  ftislon  with  pig  Iron.    Example,  Martin  steel. 

b.  By  ftislon  with  coal  or  carbonaceous  substances.    Ex- 
ample, Indian  steel  or  wootz. 

0.  By  heating  In  charcoal  without  ftislon.     Example, 

cement  steel 
i.  By  heating  In  oarbnretted  hydrogen,  without  ftuloo. 

Example,  Hschintnh  or  Baron  steeL 

The  distinction  between  crude  and  fine  steel  is 
not  now  so  sharply  defined  as  formerly,  but  in 
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general  the  term  fine  steel  is  reserved  for  those 
products  made  hj  fusion  of  the  purest  mate- 
ria in  a  ornoible,  and  particnlarly  for  the  cast 
steel  made  by  fusion  of  cement'  steeL  Shear 
steel,  produced  by  welding  and  rolling  cement 
steel,  may  also  be  classed  here.  In  many  in- 
stances two  or  more  reactions  or  processes  for 
steel  making  are  combined,  bat  in  following 
the  above  classification  the  principal  feature 
only  of  the  process  is  considered. — 1.  Steel 
direct  from  the  Ore.  The  process  for  obtain- 
ing wrought  or  soft  iron  direct  from  the  ore 
(see  Bloohabt,  and  Ibon)  affords,  with  some 
slight  modifications  of  charging  and  manipula- 
tion, a  product  containing  sufficient  carbon  to 
entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  steels;  but  the 
steel  thus  produced  is  always  low  in  carbon, 
and  may  be  classed  with  puddled  steel.  In 
the  Catalan  or  bloomary  forge  the  circum- 
stances favoring  the  prodaction  of  a  steely 
product  are :  a  slow  process,  that  the  reduced 
iron  may  have  time  to  alworb  carbon;  the 
protection  as  far  as  possible  of  the  mass  of 

Elastic  metal  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
last  and  from  the  action  of  rich  iron  cin- 
der; and  also  the  use  of  manganiferons  ores, 
since  the  oxide  of  manganese,  as  already  ex- 
pltuned,  does  not  oxidize  carbon  readily.  The 
character  of  the  steel  produced  by  the  bloom- 
ary depends  on  the  nature  of  the  ores  and 
the  skill  of  the  workmen.  The  imparities  of 
the  ores  are  more  completely  eliminated  in 
the  direct  processes  than  in  the  blast  furnace 
process,  a  gain  obtained  at  the  expense  of  a 
considerable  loss  of  iron.  Titaniferons  ores 
can  be  successfully  worked  in  the  bloomary, 
and  are  said  to  give  a  superior  steel.  The 
product  of  the  bloomary  generally  lacks  uni- 
formity, a  defect  which  can  be  remedied  by 
repeated  heatings  and  hammering.  The  bloom- 
ary process  is  rarely  used  now  for  the  direct 
prodaction  of  steel,  but  the  iron  made  by  this 
process  is,  on  account  of  its  purity,  advanta- 
geously employed  for  conversion  into  steel  by 
the  cementation  process. — i.  Steel  from  Pig 
Iron.  3a.  Puddled  Steel.  The  process  of 
paddling  for  steel  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  that  for  iron.  (See  Ibon  Masdfaotubb.) 
The  operation  is  stopped  before  complete  de- 
carburization,  or  when  the  desired  hardness  is 
attained.  The  conditions  favoring  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  in  the  puddling  furnace  are  as 
follows:  1.  Pure  pig  iron  is  necessary,  since 
the  refining  is  not  carried  as  far  as  with 
wrought  iron,  and  also  because  a  less  basic 
cinder  is  employed.  2.  The  pig  iron  should 
be  highly  carburized,  that  it  may  not  come  to 
nature  too  quickly.  8.  It  should  not  contain 
too  little  silicon,  or  the  cinder  will  be  too  basic 
or  "  rich."  4.  The  presence  of  manganese  is 
favorable,  as  it  produces  a  fluid  and  non-oxidi- 
zing cinder.  6.  The  cinder  should  be  "  poor  " 
or  highly  silicions,  since  rich  cinder  deoarbn- 
rizes  the  metaL  6.  The  process  should  go  on 
slowly,  that  it  may  be  the  more  under  oontroL 
7.  During  the  balling  the  temperature  must 


be  reduced  as  ranch  as  possible,  and  a  nnoky 
flame  produced,  to  prevent  oxidation.  The  na- 
ture of  puddled  steel  has  already  been  consid- 
ered in  the  foregoing.  It  possesses  a  degree  of 
hardness  proportioaal  to  the  amount  of  carbon 
(which  rarely  exceeds  0-6  per  cent),  and  a 
fibrous  or  welded  structure.  It  has  been  large- 
ly used  for  the  heads  of  rails,  being  much  more 
readily  welded  to  iron  than  ordinary  cast  steeL 
Puddled  steel  made  from  pure  pig  irons  is  also 
much  used  for  melting  in  crucibles  for  the  pro- 
daction of  fine  cast  steel.  Saltpetre  (potas- 
sium nitrate)  has  been  used  for  tlie  conversion 
of  pig  iron  into  wrought  iron  and  steel.  Its 
action  is  both  oxidi;ang  and  purifying,  the 
former  through  the  large  amount  oJf  oxygen 
of  the  salt  which  is  readily  given  off,  and  the 
latter  through  the  strong  base,  potassa,  which 
combines  with  the  silicic  and  phosphoric  acids 
produced.  The  apparatus  devised  by  Heaton 
for  the  reaction  between  molten  cast  iron 
and  saltpetre,  for  the  conversion  of  poor  pig 
iron  into  good  steel,  has  been  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  expense  and  uncertainty  of 
the  process,  ib.  Uehatitu  Steel.  Steel  pro- 
duced by  the  reaction  of  pig  iron  and  iron  ore 
may  be  obtained  in  the  molten  condition,  if 
the  temperature  of  production  is  high  enough. 
This  is  effected  either  in  a  oracible  or  in  a 
Siemens  regenerative  furnace.  Uchatius  steel, 
named  from  its  inventor,  is  made  by  fusing  a 
mixture  of  granulated  pig  iron,  iron  ore,  and 
oxide  of  manganese  in  crucibles.  Its  manu- 
facture is  now  confined  to  Sweden  (though 
originally  introduced  in  Austria),  where  the 
pure  irons  and  ores  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  process.  At  the  Siemens  works  in  Lan- 
dore,  Wales,  the  manufacture  in  the  open 
hearth  is  regularly  carried  on  by  mixture  of 
pig  iron  and  iron  ore.  The  process  differs  from 
that  of  Uchatius  in  that  the  ore  is  added  in 
successive  portions,  and  that  to  the  deoarbu- 
rized  metal  spiegeleisen  is  added,  as  is  asual  in 
the  open-hearth  processes.  Scrap  iron  is  also 
sometimes  added,  but  its  use  is  not  essential  to 
the  process.  The  charge  consists  of  6  to  6 
tons  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  80  cwt.  of  pure 
ore.  The  product  is  used  principally  for  rails, 
and  averages  0'40  per  cent  of  carbon.  2«. 
Betiemer  Steel.  The  Bessemer  or  pneumatic 
process  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  carbon, 
sihcon,  &c.,  from  pig  iron  by  means  of  a  blast 
of  air  forced  through  the  molten  metal.  The 
reactions  involved  are  in  many  respects  the 
same  as  those  in  the  puddling  process ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  silicon  is  first  oxidized,  and  the  silica 
thus  formed  combines  with  the  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese  (if  present)  to  form  a  cin- 
der, and  the  carbon  is  subsequently  oxidized  to 
carbonic  oxide.  Owing,  however,  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  process  and  the  large  amount  of 
pig  iron  employed,  the  heat  developed  in  the 
oxidation  of  the  silicon,  carbon,  &c.,  is  suflS- 
oient  to  retain  the  resulting  steel  or  iron  in  a 
flaid  condition,  so  that  it  can  be  oast  directly 
into  moolds.    The  history  of  this  remarkable 
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process  is  briefly  as  follows :  On  Oct.  17, 1866, 
Uemy  Bessemer  patented  a  process  of  blowing 
air  or  steam  throogh  molten  pig  iron  in  cruci- 
bles, until  the  metal  was  deoarborized  to  any- 
desired  extent.  At  this  time  he  recognized 
the  fact  that  while  steam  cooled  the  metal,  air 
increased  the  heat  from  red  to  white.  A  pat- 
ent in  December  of  the  same  year  specified  a 
oircnlar  or  elliptical  vessel  provided  with  a  re- 
fractory lining  and  hong  on  trunnions,  which 
conld  be  filled  and  emptied  by  means  of  a 
lipped  opening.  In  this  patent  the  essential 
features  of  the  process  were  fully  developed. 
A  patent  of  Feb.  12, 1866,  indicated  that  the 
heat  developed  in  the  process  was  sufficient 
without  the  additional  use  of  fuel,  and  that, 
according  to  the  duration  of  the  blowing,  steel 
or  soft  iron  might  be  produced.  In  July, 
1866,  Bessemer  read  a  paper  before  the  British 
association  at  Cheltenham  on  the  "  Manufac- 
ture of  Iron  and  Steel  without  Fuel,"  which 
created  an  intense  interest  But  the  subse- 
quent trials  did  not  yield  uniformly  satisfactory 
results,  and  except  by  the  inventor  the  process 
was  practically  abandoned.  Patient  and  care- 
ful experiments  showed  that  not  all  pig  irons 
were  adapted  to  the  process ;  that  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  were  not  eliminated,  and  conse- 
q^uently  pig  irons  containing  a  notable  propor- 
tion of  these  substances  could  not  be  used. 
Again,  the  interruption  of  the  process  at  the 
precise  point  of  deoarbnrization  desired  was 
found  to  be  impracticable,  owing  to  lack  of 
trustworthy  indications.  Further,  it  was  found 
that  the  process  was  not  adapted  to  making 
the  finer  and  harder  steels,  but  had  its  ohi^ 
application  in  the  production  of  low  steels  or 
soft  iron.  The  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the 
consequent  red-shortness  of  the  metal  when 
the  pig  iron  was  blown  to  nearly  complete 
decarbnrization,  was  overcome  by  the  addi- 
tion of  spiegeldsen,  a  white  pig  iron  contain- 
ing '  from  7  to  12  per  cent  of  manganese. 
This  was  a  suggestion  of  Robert  Mushet,  and 
to  it  the  practical  success  of  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess is  largely  due.  After  conquering  all  the 
obstacles  to  success,  Bessemer  did  not  find  a 
ready  acceptance  of  his  process  owing  to  the 
distrust  caused  by  his  previous  failures.  He 
therefore  started  in  1869  a  small  establishment 
of  his  own  in  Sheffield  for  the  regular  manu- 
facture of  his  steel.  His  commercial  success 
soon  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  his  pro- 
cess throughout  the  civilized  world,  more  par- 
ticularly at  first  in  Sweden,  where  the  pure 
ores  and  fuels  furnished  a  pig  iron  admirably 
adapted  to  the  process.  In  1867  there  were  in 
England  62  Bessemer  converters,  in  Prussia 
S2,  in  France  12,  in  Austria  14,  in  Sweden  16, 
and  in  Belgium  2.  In  1878  Germany  alone 
had  70  converters,  and  the  number  had  risen 
in  England  to  106.  The  production  in  Eng- 
land has  increased  from  6,000  tons  in  1867 
to  640,000  tons  in  1874.— The  Bessemer  pro- 
cess consists,  first,  in  melting  the  pig  iron; 
second,  transferring  t^e  molten  me^  to  the 


converter,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  blast  of  iur ;  third,  pouring  the  finished 
product  into  a  ladle ;  and  fourth,  pouring  from 
the  ladle  into  the  mould.  The  metal  when 
solid,  but  while  BtUl  hot,  is  taken  from  the 
moulds  and  worked  by  rolling  or  hammering 
into  the  desired  form.  Pig  iron  is  in  some 
cases  used  direct  from  the  blast  furnace,  but 
remelting  is  generally  found  advantageous. 
The  furnaces  now  used  for  this  purpose  are 
generally  cupolas,  which  melt  quicker  and  are 
more  economical,  although  the  direct  contact 
of  the  iron  with  the  fuel  may  cause  a  deterio- 
ration of  the  metal  if  the  fuel  is  impure.  The 
reverberatory  furnace  is  not  open  to  this  objec- 
tion, but  the  pig  iron  may  here  suffer  a  loss  of 
silicon  and  manganese,  owing  to  the  oxidizing 
atmosphere.  The  molten  metal  is  either  run 
in  troughs  directly  from  the  furnace  to  the 
converter,  or  is  first  run  into  ladles  where  it 
can  be  weighed,  and  thence  carried  to  the  con- 
verter. The  latter  is  a  pear-shaped  vessel, 
sometimes  called  the  retort  or  simply  the  ves- 
sel, consisting  of  an  iron  mantle  lined  with 
a  refractory  silioious  material.  It  is  usually 
made  in  two  parts,  npper  and  lower,  for  con- 
venience of  lining.  The  bottom,  which  con- 
tains the  tuyeres,  is  made  in  a  separate  conical 
piece,  and  inserted  from  below.  The  size  of 
the  converter  is  usually  calculated  fur  a  charge 
of  five  to  six  tons  of  pig  iron.  This  amount 
of  metal  occupies  but  a  small  part  of  the  ves- 
sel, as  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  figures. 
The  greatest  external  diameter  is  about  8  ft,, 
with  a  total  height  of  from  12  to  16  ft.  The 
silicious  material  of  the  lining  usually  con- 
tains  a  little  alumina.  The  so-called  "ganis- 
ter"  used  in  England  for  this  purpose  is  a 
ground  sandstone  found  in  the  coal  forma- 
tion, containing  98  per  cent,  of  silica,  4  per 
cent,  of  alumina,  and  1  to  2  per  cent  of  oxide 
of  iron.  The  lining  is  made  by  ramming  the 
material  in  a  moist  condition  around  a  form 
placed  in  the  converter.  It  is  usually  about 
12  in.  thick.  The  greatest  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  selection  of  the  material  for  the 


Fig.  1. 


lining  and  to  its  thorough  consolidation,  for 
upon  the  lining  the  snccess  of  the  process 
largely  depends.    The  tnyeres,  from  7  to  12 
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in  number,  are  made  of  fine  olaj  in  the  form 
of  truncated  cones,  each  perforated  with  7  to 
12  boles  abont  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. They  are 
arranged  on  the 
bottom  plate,  and 
ganister  or  other 
material  stamped 
aroandthem;  and 
the  finished  bot- 
tom, after  drying, 
is  inserted  in  the 
conrerter.  The 
bottom  lasts  gen- 
erally for  6  to  10 
heats,  while  a  care- 
folly  made  lining 
may  endure  1,000 
or  more  heats. 
The  converter  is 
mounted  on  trun- 
nions, oneof  which 
is  hollow  and  con- 
veys the  blast  to  the  tuyere  box  below  the 
tuyeres,  and  to  the  other  is  attached  the  mech- 
anism by  which  the  converter  is  revolved. 
Figs.  1  and  2  give  sectional  views  of  the  con- 
verter in  two  positions.  Fig.  8  is  a  plan  of 
the  converter  with  the  rotating  machinery. 
The  ladle  into  which  the  steel  is  poured  from 
the  converter  is  shown  in  figs.  4,  6,  and  6. 
Fig.  4  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  ladle  crane 
and  elevation  of  the  ladle.  Fig.  6  shows  the 
platform  on  which  the  ladle  moves,  and  fig.  6 
IS  a  partial  section  through  the  ladle,  show- 
ing the  loam-coated  rod  wnich  acts  as  a  stop- 
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per  in  pourino;.  By  this  latter  nrranfio- 
ment  the  fluid  steel  is  discharged  in  a 
thick  stream,  and  the  cinder  remains  on 
top.  The  steel  is  usually  cast  in  long  in- 
gots about  12  to  14  in.  square  at  the  base 
and  tapering  from  1  to  1^  in.,  each  in- 
got being  rolled  into  two  or  three  rail 
blooms.  When  the  steel  is  intended  for 
other  purposes  than  rails,  moulds  of  spe- 
cial forms  are  used.  To  obviate  the  occur- 
rence of  air  bubbles  in  the  steel,  ca\ised 
by  the  falling  of  the  stream  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mould  and  spatter- 
ing against  the  sides,  bottom  casting  is 
employed ;  that  is,  pouring  the  steel  down 
a  central  sprue  and  causing  it  to  enter 
the  bottom  of  several  moulds  at  a  time 
through  fire-clay  distributors.  The  blow- 
ing engine  for  supplying  the  blast  is  usu- 
ally double,  and  should  be  able  to  deliver 
8,000  to  11,000  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute 
at  a  pressure  of  28  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 
Probably  no  other  invention  of  the  magnitude 


of  the  Bessemer  prooess  ever  came  from  the 
hands  of  its  inventor  in  as  complete  a  form. 
But  while  the  accumula- 
ted experience  of  15  years 
has  added  nothing  to  the 
essential  features  of  the 
apparatus  and  machinery, 
yet  in  the  minor  details  of 
construction  improvements 
have  been  made  which  have 
increased  the  capacity  of 
the  process  four  fold.  The 
highest  perfection   of    ap- 

Earatus  and  working  has 
een  attained  in  the  United 
States,  where  there  are  now 
(1876)  ten  works  with  two 
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converters  each,  of  five  to 
six  tons  capacity.  The 
improvements  in  American 

Sractice  have  been  largely 
ue  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Holley, 
who  has  superintended  the 
construction  of  most  of  the 
works  in  this  country.  In  1868  an  output 
of  600  tons  a  month 
from  two  five-ton  con- 
verters was  barely 
reached.  The  pro- 
duction had  gradual- 
ly increased  to  4,200 
tons  of  ingots  a  month 
in  the  best  works,  in 
others  to  8,800  tons, 
and  in  one  instance 
to  6,000  tons.  In 
the  nominally  five-ton 
vessels  6^  to  6}  tons 
are  sometimes  pro- 
duced at  a  heat.  The 
improvements  which 
have  rendered  this 
large  and  regular  pro- 
duction possible  in 
this  country,  far  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Eu- 
ropean works,  have 
been  summed  np  by 
Mr.  Holley  as  follows : 
1,  improved  cupola 
furnaces  and  method 
of  working;  2,  the 
means  used  for  quick- 
ly and  soundly  renewing  the  vessel  bottoms, 
and  the  use  of  fire  brick  around  the  tuyeres ; 
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8,  more  roomy  and  oonTenient  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  the  working  parts  and 
spaces ;  4,  filling  the  ingot  moulds  from  the 
bottom  by  improved  and  convenient  appara- 
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tus. — ^The  converter,  after  being  lined,  is  thor- 
ongUy  dried  and  heated  to  redness,  and  pig 
iron  is  run  into  it  while  turned  to  the  hori- 
zontal position.  On  tipping  up  the  convert- 
er, it  is  necessary  that  the 
blast  should  be  started  be- 
fore the  metal  reaches  the 
tuyeres.  This  is  effected  au- 
tomatically by  a  cam  on  one 
of  the  trunnions.  When  the 
converter  has  attained  the 
upright  position,  the  roar  of 
the  air  rushing  through  the 
metal  and  escaping  from  the 
month  is  heard.  In  this  stage 
a  large  part  of  the  oxygen 
is  absorbed  by  the  silicon  and 
manganese  (or  iron  in  the 
absence  of  manganese),  and 
the  flame  is  short  and  not 
highly  luminous.  The  spectroscope  shows  at 
this  time  a  continuous  spectrum  without  lines. 
Soon  the  escaping  flame  increases  in  size  and 
brilliancy,  assuming  an  orange  or  yellow  color 
with  blue  streaks  and  a  white  edge,  inter- 
mingled with  sparks  of  metal.  The  spectro- 
scope now  shows  the  sodium  line,  and  gen- 
erally those  of  potassium  and  lithium,  acciden- 
tal ingredients  of  the  metal  or  lining.  This 
constitutes  the  first  period  of  the  conversion, 
and  is  known  as  the  slag  or  cinder-forming 
period.  The  action  now  becomes  more  vio- 
lent, and  the  flame  more  intensely  luminous, 
and  large  masses  of  iron  or  cinder  are  often 
ejected  from  the  vessel,  probably  from  the 
energetic  action  of  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the 
cinder  on  the  carbon  of  the  metal.  The  spec- 
troscope now  shows  bands  of  dark  lines  in 
the  green,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  pro- 
duced by  manganese,  though  their  appearance 
ia  dependent  on  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon. 
This  violent  stage  of  the  process  passes  grad- 
ually into  the  third  and  more  peaceful  period, 
in  which  the  flame  increases  in  heat  and  bril- 
liancy and  assumes  a  purple  or  violet  tint. 
At  this  high  temperature  the  carbon  appears 
to  be  directly  oxidized  by  the  blast.  When 
the  carbon  is  all  removed  the  flame  suddenly 
drops,  which  is  the  indication  for  tipping  over 
the  converter  and  stopping  the  blast.    Coin- 


cident with  the  dropping  of  the  fiame  is  the 
disappearance  of  the  dark  bands  from  the 
spectrum.  The  length  of  the  process  up  to 
this  point  may  vary  from  6  to  46  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  of  the  metal,  the  amount 
of  silicon  and  manganese,  and  the  amount  of 
pressure  of  blast.  A  "  blow  "  usually  lasts  15 
to  20  minutes,  of  which  the  first  or  dag-form- 
ing period  generally  occupies  one  half.  Pig 
irons  with  httle  silicon  often  pass  directly 
into  the  second  period.  The  metal  in  the 
converter  after  complete  decarburization  con- 
tains considerable  oxide  of  iron  in  suspension 
or  solution,  and  in  that  condition  is  worthless, 
since  it  breaks  np  under  the  hammer.  There 
is  added  to  it,  therefore,  metallic  manganese, 
as  before  explained,  which  combines  with  the 
oxygen  and  passes  into  the  cinder.  Spiegelei- 
sen  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  At  the 
end  of  the  blow  the  converter  is  tipped  over, 
and  the  spiegeleisen,  previously  melted,  is  run 
in.  An  energetic  action  at  once  manifests 
itself  by  the  escape  of  abundant  gas  and  fiame. 
About  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
charge  is  used,  according  to  the  hardness  of 
steel  desired.  Spiegeleisen  contains  about  4  to 
6  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  the  amount  that  can 
be  used  is  therefore  limited,  for  the  carbon,  ta- 
king but  little  part  in  the  reaction,  enters  into 
combination  with  the  metal.  This  has  been  an 
obstacle  to  the  preparation  of  extra  soft  metal 
by  the  Bessemer  process.  Ferro-manganese, 
a  combination  of  manganese  and  iron  with  a 
little  carbon,  containing  60  per  cent,  more  or 
less  of  manganese,  was  early  used  with  success 
in  the  process,  but  its  manufacture  was  aban- 
doned owing  to  its  expense.  It  has  recently 
been  revived  and  its  use  resumed  in  the  Bes- 
semer, but  more  particularly  in  the  Martin 
process,  under  analogous  conditions,  for  the 
preparation  of  steel  or  homogeneous  iron 
containing  phosphorus.  The  employment  of 
ferro-manganese  is  also  becoming  general  for 
making  soft  iron  of  fine  quality  for  construc- 
tion of  ships,  bridges,  &c.  The  addition  of 
spiegeleisen  or  ferro-manganese  is  not  univer- 
sally practised.  Where  the  pig  iron  containa 
considerable  manganese,  the  process  may  be 
interrupted  at  the  desired  stage  of  decarburi- 
zation, and  even  metal  very  low  in  carbon, 
which  is  not  red-short  from  oxide  of  iron, 
may  be  successfully  cast.  This  method  is  fol- 
lowed in  Sweden  and  some  parts  of  Germany. 
The  loss  of  weight  in  the  conversion  of  pig 
iron  by  the  Bessemer  process,  including  scrap, 
is  from  10  to  16  per  cent.  The  heat  produced 
in  the  process,  formerly  supposed  to  be  mainly 
caused  by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon,  is  now 
known  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  oxidation  of 
silicon  and  manganese,  and  also  of  the  iron. 
Silicions  pig  iron  is  therefore  generally  de- 
manded for  the  process.  From  IJ  to  2  per 
cent,  of  silicon  is  the  amount  generally  de- 
sired, but  pig  irons  with  more  and  less  are 
often  used.  The  use  of  more  silicions  pigs  is 
disadvantageous  owing  to  a  lengthening  of  the 
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process,  and  also  to  the  large  amonnt  of  silicon 
remaining  in  the  steeL  When  highly  manga- 
niferous  pig  is  used,  the  silioon  may  sink  Be- 
low 1  per  cent,  and  the  resulting  steel  is  of 
a  much  finer  quality.  Much  of  the  Swedish 
Bessemer  steel,  celebrated  for  its  purity  and 
strength,  is  made  from  pig  iron  of  this  charac- 
ter.— The  heavy  ingots  of  Bessemer  steel  in- 
tended for  rails  are  either  hammered  or  rolled 
(bloomed),  becoming  thereby  condensed  and 
elongate^  and  then  cut  into  lengths  suitable 
for  roUing  into  rails.  Blooming  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded  to  make  the  best  and  most  uni- 
form product.  The  American  blooming  train 
consists  of  three  rolls  80  in.  in  diameter  and 
6  ft.  in  length,  which  are  adjustable  in  housings 
by  means  of  steel  screws.  Ingots  12^  in.  square 
are  reduced  by  four  grooves  and  17  passes  to 
6  or  7  in.  square  in  four  minutes.  Special  ap- 
pliances for  manipulating  these  heavy  masses 
of  metal  by  machinery  are  attached  to  the  rolls 
and  greatly  facilitate  the  operation,  which  in 
some  cases  is  nearly  automatic.  The  rail  trains 
are  ordinarily  three  high  rolls.  (See  Ibon  Man- 
T7FAOT0BE.)  A  21-inch  train  for  rolling  7-inch 
ingots  into  rails  in  18  passes  is  divided  into 
three  lengths.  The  product  of  a  steel  rail  mill, 
working  on  7-inoh  blooms,  is  about  1,000  tons 
of  rails  a  week.  The  consolidation  of  steel 
usually  accomplished  by  hammering  or  rolling 
may  also  be  efiected  by  the  application  of  a 
heavy  steady  pressure.  This  latter  method  is 
applicable  not  only  to  the  forging  of  masses  of 
Bteel,  but  also  to  tiio  compression  of  the  metal 
while  in  the  molten  state.  Bessemer  embodied 
this  idea  in  one  of  his  earlier  patents.  Origi- 
nally practised  in  France,  the  compression  of 
liquid  steel  has  attained  its  greatest  develop- 
ment in  England,  where  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth 
has  an  extensive  plant  for  this  purpose,  which 
includes  four  hydraulic  presses  capable  of  ex- 
erting a  pressure  of  2,000  to  8,000  tons.  The 
pressure  usually  applied  is  six  tons  to  the  square 
mch,  by  which  an  ingot  is  reduced  one  eighth 
in  length.  To  small  castings  a  pressure  of  20 
tons  to  the  square  inch  is  sometimes  applied. 
Mild  steels  treated  by  this  process  have  shown 
a  tensile  strength  of  40  tons  to  the  square  inch, 
with  an  elongation  of  80  per  cent.  A  tube  of 
this  compressed  stoel  26  in.  long  and  7'83  in. 
in  diameter,  with  a  bore  of  2'56  in.  (being  that 
of  a  nine-pound  field  gun),  sustained  48  explo- 
sions of  1^  lb.  of  powder  with  the  bore  closed 
by  a  screw  plug,  tne  only  escape  for  the  gases 
being  through  the  touch  hole,  -^  in.  in  diame- 
ter. The  expansion  of  the  bore  increases  at 
every  explosion,  but  without  ruptore.  Forg- 
ing steel  by  means  of  hydraulic  pressure  was 
first  introduced  by  Haswell  in  Vienna  in  1861. 
Heavy  ingots  are  forged  by  this  method  more 
effectually  than  by  hammering,  and  smaller 
articles  of  irregulu*  or  intricate  outline,  up  to 
160  lbs.  or  more,  may  be  directly  formed  by 
pressure  of  the  white-hot  metal  into  moulds. 
id.  The  Birard  Proetu,  The  conversion  of 
pig  iron  into  steel  or  soft  iron  by  means  of 


oxidizing  and  reducing  gases,  in  this  process,  is 
carried  out  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace  heated  by  gas.  The  pig  iron  is  deoar- 
burized  by  means  of  air  in  connection  with 
hydro-carbon  gases,  which  are  expected  to  re- 
move thd  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The  result- 
ing iron  is  reoarbnrized  by  the  reducing  gases. 
This  process  has  not  yet  OToved  a  commercial 
success. — 8.  Steel  from  Wrought  Inm.  The 
above  described  processes  under  the  second 
division  of  the  classification,  to  which  many 
others  of  minor  importance  might  be  added,  all 
use  pig  iron  as  the  principal  material  for  the 
preparation  of  steel ;  and  as  it  is  a  substance 
of  complex  and  variable  composition,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  steel  derived  from  it  will  depend  on 
the  composition  of  the  pig  iron  used.  In  none 
of  the  processes  using  pig  iron  is  there  a  com- 
plete elimination  of  all  the  substances  associ- 
ated with  the  iron;  hence  only  the  purer  va- 
rieties can  be  used  where  a  good  product  is 
desired.  In  the  third  division  wrought  iron  is 
the  principal  material  used,  and  as  this  may 
be  made  in  a  state  of  great  purity  even  from 
moderately  pure  pig  irons,  the  steel  made  from 
it  is  as  a  rule  superior  to  that  made  from  pig 
iron.  Wrought  iron  when  imperfectly  worked 
contains  considerable  cinder,  which  holds  the 
greater  part  of  the  phosphorus  originally  in 
the  pig  iron;  and  when  steel  is  made  from 
such  wrought  iron  by  fusion,  the  phosphorus 
enters  the  steeL  8a.  The  Martin  Proeett. 
The  principle  of  mannfactoring  steel  by  the 
reaction  of  wrought  iron  upon  melted  pig  has 
long  been  known.  Rinmann,  Yanaccio,  and 
even  Agricola  (about  1660)  describe  processes 
of  this  kind.  Reaumur  (1722),  Ohulut,  and 
Olonet  (1778)  published  experiments  in  which 
steel  was  produced  by  the  simultaneous  fusion 
of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  or  of  cast  iron  and 
iron  oxide.  But  these  experiments,  and  many 
others  of  subsequent  date,  were  successful 
only  so  far  as  tne  manufacture  in  crucibles 
was  concerned.  It  was  only  in  closed  ves- 
sels, heated  from  without,  that  the  necessary 
high  temperature,  combined  with  ezdurion  of 
air,  conld  be  maintained.  Vitreous  finzes 
were  early  used,  to  protect  the  surface  of  the 
molten  metals;  and  the  idea  of  employing  a 
reverberatory  furnace  is  found  in  the  work 
of  Ilassenfratz  (1812).  Several  English  and 
French  patents  of  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury show  that  metallurgists  were  actively  en- 
gaged with  this  problem.  The  most  impor- 
tant historically,  though  at  the  time  without 
commercial  results,  was  that  of  Heath  (1846), 
which  indicated  the  fusion  of  materisJ  in  a 
hearth,  the  maintenance  of  an  extremely  high 
temperature,  and  the  employment  of  gase- 
ous fuel.  In  a  former  patent  (1889)  Heath 
had  claimed  the  addition  of  carburet  of  man- 
ganese. The  oxides  of  manganese  had  been 
previously  used  in  metallurgy ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  metallic  manganese,  alloyed  with 
carbon,  was  an  important  novelty,  which  pref- 
aced the  employment  by  Mnshet,  Bessemer, 
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and  Martin  of  the  "  triple  componnd"  of  iron, 
carbon,  and  manganese  (spiegeleisen).  The 
chief  difScnlty  with  all  theae  attempts  to 
manofaotnre  steel  b;  fusion  in  the  reverbera- 
tory  was  the  lack  of  efficient  and  economical 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  intense  tem- 
perature required.  This  was  supplied  by  the 
important  invention  of  Siemens,  the  regenera- 
tiye  gas  furnace  (see  Fcbnaoe),  in  which  the 
use  of  gas  as  fuel  was  perfectly  realized.  The 
effect  of  this  invention  was  great  and  immedi- 
ate in  every  branch  of  metallurgy  involving 
very  high  temperatures,  and  nowhere  more 
signal  than  in  the  remelting  and  subsequently 
in  the  direct  manufacture  of  steel  by  fusion. 
Sudre,  Alexandre,  Attwood,  and  Brigues,  Ram- 
bourg  and  co.  Qhe  last  at  MontlnQon,  under 
the  advice  of  0.  W.  Siemens  himseU)  attempted 
with  the  aid  of  the  new  system  of  heating  to 
fuse  cast  iron  with  wrought  iron  or  oxides  of 
iron  for  the  production  of  steel,  and  procured 

fatents  on  tne  strength  of  their  experiments. 
Int  the  first  practical  success  was  that  of  Pierre 
and  £mile  Martin,  whose  method  is  set  forth 
in  their  patents  of  1865  and  1867.  These  me- 
tallurgists, after  a  series  of  experiments  ex- 
tending  over  many  years,  arrived  at  a  combi- 
nation of  features,  most  of  them  separately 
known  before,  but  constituting  as  a  whole  a 
new  process,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
manufacture  open-hearth  steel  of  all  grades, 
from  the'' homogeneous  metal  approaching 
wrought  iron  to  the  hardest  varieties,  on  a 
commercial  scale  and  with  profit.  Katurally 
their  claims  as  inventors,  among  so  many 
eager  competitors,  were  for  a  time  contested ; 
but  the  report  in  their  favor  of  MM.  Jordan 
and  Burst,  made  in  November,  1874,  after  an 
investigatiota  extending  over  many  months,  for 
the  tribunal  of  the  Seine,  will  probably  be  ac- 
cepted as  conclusive.  The  Martin  process  is 
now  widely  employed  in  England,  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  in  the  IJnited  States,  and 
oonstitntes  the  only  rival  of  the  Bessemer 
method  for  the  production  of  cheap  steel.  It 
consists  essentisJly  in  the  deoarburization  of 
cast  iron  by  fusion  with  wrought  iron,  iron 
sponge,  steel  scrap,  or  iron  oxide,  in  the  hearth 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  heated  with  gas, 
the  flame  of  which  assists  the  reaction,  and  the 
subsequent  reoarburization  or  deoxidation  of 
the  bath  by  the  addition  at  the  close  of  the 
process  of  white  iron,  spiegeleisen,  or  ferro- 
manganeae. .  The  period  of  fusion  and  decar- 
bnrization  lasts  from  four  to  eight  hours ;  the 
amount  of  spiegdeisen  or  f  erro-manganese  add- 
ed depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  bath, 
the  grade  of  steel  desired,  and  the  percentage 
of  manganese  in  the  alloy  used.  The  first  of 
these  elements  is  determined  by  samples  taken 
from  time  to  time  during  the  process  and 
tested.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  Mar- 
tin as  compared  with  the  Bessemer  process 
are :  its  less  expensive  plant ;  the  greater  du- 
ration of  the  operation  permitting  by  means 
of  sampling  more  complete  control  of  the 


quality  of  the  product,  and  also  conducing  to 
greater  uniformity  of  result ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  foregoing,  the  practicability  of 
employing  materials  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  considered  suitable  for  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter. The  greater  variety  of  materials  avaU- 
able  for  the  Martin  process  also  renders  the 
direct  conveyanee  of  the  molten  pig  from  the 
blast  furnace  to  the  steel  furnace  an  easier 
matter  in  this  process  than  in  the  other,  since 
the  initial  quality  of  the  pig  is  of  less  impor- 
tance. Yet  this  direct  conveyance  of  the  cast 
iron  has  thus  far  been  practised  in  certain 
Bessemer  works  alone.  The  Martin  process 
has  been  employed  at  Terre  Noire  in  France, 
and  by  Mr.  Slade  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  the 
production  of  phosphoric  steel  mentioned 
above.  The  production  of  Martin  steel  in  this 
country  has  risen  from  8,000  net  tons  in  1872 
to  7,000  tons  in  1874.  The  number  of  estab- 
lishments using  the  process  in  1874  was  18, 
and  its  introduction  was  in  progress  in  other 
works.  85.  Indian  Steel,  or  Woote.  This  is 
produced  by  fusion  of  wrought  iron  with  coal 
or  carbonaceous  substances  in  crucibles.  Small 
pieces  of  iron  made  in  the  small  native  fur- 
naces are  put  into  a  day  crucible  with  some 
dried  wood  and  leaves,  and  covered  securely 
with  tempered  clay.  The  crucibles  are  then 
heated  until  fusion  is  complete,  when  they  are 
broken  open,  and  a  conical  mass  of  steel  weigh-, 
ing  2  or  2i  lbs.  is  obtained.  This  steel  is  gen- 
erally very  highly  carbnrized,  and  requires  to 
be  worked  at  a  low  heat.  It  is  much  esteemed 
for  its  purity,  but  the  production  is  small  in 
amount.  About  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury David  Mushet  carried  out  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments  on  the  fusion  of  wrought 
iron  and  charcoal  in  crucibles,  and  determined 
the  amount  of   charcoal   necessary  for   the 

Erodnclaon  of  steel  of  different  degrees  of 
ardnesa.^  Since  then  numberless  patents 
have  been  "sepured  for  mixtures  for  fusing 
in  crucibles,  comprising  mainly  the  different 
varieties  of  pig  iron,  wrought  iron,  carbon, 
and  oxide  or  other  compound  of  manganese. 
The  crucible  steel  of  the  present  day  is  largely 
made  from  such  mixtures,  the  quality  of  the 
product  depending  on  the  materids  used. 
8e.  Cement  Steel,  The  production  of  steel 
by  heating  wrought  iron  in  charcoal  without 
fusion  (cementation)  is  a  very  old  process,  but 
its  origin  is  unknown.  It  was  described  by 
R4anmur  in  1723,  and  has  not  been  material- 
ly changed  since.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
troduction of  modem  processes,  this  method 
is  still  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
higher  grades  of  steel  for  tools  and  other  fine 
purposes.  The  iron  is  in  the  form  of  flat 
bars  about  #  in.  thick.  These  are  arranged 
in  layers  in  long  boxes  or  chests  of  fire  brick, 
each  layer  being  covered  with  charcoal  about 
i  in.  thick.  "When  the  box  is  full,  it  is  covered 
with  clay  or  other  impervious  material,  and 
heated  to  bright  redness  for  seven  to  ten  days, 
according  to  the  degree  of  carburization  re- 
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qair«d.  Trial  bars  are  inserted  with  their 
ends  protruding,  which  may  be  withdrawn 
from -time  to  time  and  the  progress  of  the 
conversion  judged  from  the  appearance  of  the 
fraotare.  When  the  desired  end  has  been  at- 
tained, the  fires  are  withdrawn  and  the  boxes 
aUowed  to  cool  slowly  for  several  days.  The 
bars  after  conversion  generally  have  blisters 
on  the  surface,  apparently  formed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  some  gas  from  within  the  bar;  hence 
the  name  "  blister  steel."  The  bars,  originally 
soft  and  tough,  are  found  after  conversion  to 
be  hard  and  brittle,  and  the  freshly  fractured 
surface  shows  a  steely  appearance.  Analyses 
of  successive  layers  of  the  bar  after  conversion 
show  that  the  carburization  proceeds  gradually 
from  the  surface  to  the  interior,  the  iron  near 
the  surface  being  much  more  highly  carbnrized 
than  that  at  the  centre.  In  order  to  obtain 
uniformity  in  cement  steel,  it  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary either  to  weld  several  bars  together  by 
repeated  rolling  or  hammering,  or  by  melting 
the  bars  in  crucibles.  The  former  process  is 
adopted  only  for  the  softer  cement  steels,  and 
furnishes  shear  steel.  The  use  of  this  welded 
steel  has  been  generally  superseded  by  cast 
steel,  but  it  is  still  employed  for  many  pur- 
poses, particularly  for  welding  to  iron.  The 
melting  of  steel  is  usually  effected  in  covered 
crucibles  capable  of  holding  40  to  80  lbs.  of 
metal.  They  are  made  of  refractory  clay  or 
of  graphite  with  sufficient  clay  to  give  it  co- 
herence. These  crucibles  are  placed  in  fur- 
naces arranged  in  a  straight  line,  with  their 
tops  or  openings  on  a  level  with  the  working 
floor  of  tne  casting  house.  Each  furnace  is  a 
rectangular  chamber  of  fire  brick,  capable  of 
holding  two  crucibles,  and  has  a  separate  flue. 
Siemens's  regenerative  furnace  is  also  largely 
nsed  for  heating  crucibles  for  steel  melting. 
When  the  steel  is  thoroughly  melted  the  cruci- 
ble is  drawn  out  of  the  furnace,  and  the  molten 
metal  cast  in  the  form  of  rectangular  ingots  or 
into  special  moulds.  Where  large  castings  are 
to  be  made  of  crucible  steel,  the  metal  from 
several  crucibles  is  first  poured  into  a  com- 
mon receptacle,  and  thence  into  the  moulds. 
Oase-hardening  of  wrought  iron  consists  in  a 
superficial  conversion  of  the  iron  into  steel  by 
heating  it  with  animal  charcoal  or  organic 
matters  in  the  same  manner  as  that  employed 
for  cement  8t«el,  but  for  a  shorter  time.  Or 
the  iron  to  be  hardened  may  be  simply  heated 
to  redness  and  covered  with  a  carbonaceous 
substance  like  prnssiate  of  potash  or  cyanide  of 
potassium,  which  will  cause  a  superficial  car- 
burization. Oase-hardening  is  employed  for  ob- 
jects which  should  have  a  hard  and  steely  sur- 
face combined  with  the  toughness  of  wrought 
iron.  Sd.  Maehitito$h  or  Baron  Steel.  The  car- 
burization of  wrought  iron  by  means  of  gase- 
ous hydrocarbons  without  fusion  was  proposed 
in  1824,  and  was  patented  in  England  in  1825 
by  Oharles  Mackintosh.  It  has  recently  been 
revived  under  the  name  of  the  Baron  process, 
but  has  not  been  made  practically  snccessf  ol. 


The  conversion  is  effected  at  a  white  heat,  and 
is  said  to  be  complete  in  a  few  hours. — The 
limits  of  this  article  would  not  admit  of  even 
the  enumeration  of  all  the  steel-making  pro- 
cesses which  modern  inventors  have  suggested 
or  endeavored  to  carry  out.  A  large  number 
of  these  inventions  deal  with  the  direct  pro- 
duction of  steel  from  the  ore  by  processes 
similar  to  those  described  under  Ibon  Mastt- 
FAOTCRB,  and  a  still  larger  number  with  the 
direct  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  steel. — Pbop- 
EBTiEs  AND  Tbratment  OF  Stsbl.  The  phys- 
ical properties  of  steel  vary  according  to  its 
composition,  structure,  and  treatment.  Thus 
the  specific  gravity  of  bUster  steel  was  found 
by  Kirkaldy  to  vary  from  7-7080  to  7-78557 ;  of 
puddled  steel,  from  7*6287  to  7-7846  ;  and  of 
cast  steel,  from  7-8110  to  7-8803.  The  effect 
of  the  amount  of  carbon,  and  also  of  harden- 
ing, on  the  specific  gravity,  is  shown  in  the 
following  series  of  Swedish  Bessemer  steels: 


PEE  CENT.  OF  CAKBON. 

Sp.  ji.,  foft. 

Sp. 

1-8 

7-T86 
7-882 
T-BT4 
T-879 
7-888 

7-78S 

IJ 

7-771 

0-9 

7-80S 

0-« 

7-807 

0-4 

7-^9 

The  appearance  of  the  freshly  fractured  surface 
of  oast  steel  depends  likewise  on  the  amount 
of  carbon  and  on  the  degree  of  hardening. 
The  more  carbon  present,  the  closer  and  more 
highly  crystalline  is  the  grain  of  the  steel,  and 
the  lighter  the  color;  effects  which  are  all 
enhanced  by  hardening.  Steel,  unlike  soft 
iron,  has  the  property  of  retaining  magnetism, 
its  capacity  in  this  regard  increasing  with  the 
amount  of  carbon. — Hardening,  Tempering, 
and  Annealing.  Steel  is  hardened  by  suddenly 
cooling  it  from  a  red  heat  through  immersion 
in  water,  oil,  or  other  liquid.  The  degree  of 
hardness  thus  produced  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  carbon  in  the  steel  and  the  rapidity 
of  its  cooling.  Hardened  steel  heated  to  red- 
ness and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  recovers  its 
original  softness  and  malleability  (annealing) ; 
but  when  hardened  steel  is  heated  to  a  temper- 
ature considerably  below  redness,  and  cooled, 
it  is  only  softened  to  a  degree  inversely  pro- 
portional, generally,  to  the  temperature  of  the 
previous  heating.  This  process  is  called  tem- 
pering. For  temperatures  considerably  below 
red  heat,  it  is  practically  indifferent  whether 
the  cooling  be  slow  or  rapid.  The  operations 
of  hardening  and  tempering  are  dependent  on 
many  conditions,  such  as  the  composition  of 
the  steel,  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  heated, 
the  temperature,  specific  heat,  boiling  point, 
mobility  of  particles,  and  heat-conducting  pow- 
er of  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  cooled,  &c. 
The  following  table  shows  the  temperatures 
employed  in  tempering  for  different  purposes, 
and  the  color  indicative  of  each  temperature, 
which  appears  on  the  surface  of  polished  steel 
as  it  reaches  the  given  degree.    From  thea« 
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oolors,  probably  due  to  superficial  oxidation, 
the  experienced  workman  judges  of  the  tem- 
per which  the  steel  will  assome : 


WPBUTCmt 

Color. 

Fkb. 

C«U|wl<. 

■oHiUofor 

4Sf 
460 

4TO 
480 

no 

B80 
»0 

S«0 
600 

Ml' 

ssa 

248 

254 
265 

2TT 
288 
298 
816 

Very  p»lo  yeUow. 
F>lattraw. 

fun  7«Iknr. 

3n>wn. 

Brown  wtth  pnipk 

spots. 
Purple. 
Bright  blue. 
Fulblue. 
Dark  blue. 

Leocete. 

Buors  ud  snrglctl 

tautnuDenta. 
FenknlTee. 
Sduor^  cold  chisel*. 
Axes,  pune  Irons. 

Table  knives. 
Bw'ds,  watch  springs. 
Fine  saws,  augers. 
Hand  and  pit  sairs. 

Polished  articles  may  be  heated  for  tempering 
over  or  between  iron  plates,  in  a  gas  flame,  in 
molten  lead,  or  in  varions  other  ways,  until  the 
proper  color  appears.  For  articles  not  polished, 
the  temperature  must  be  otherwise  determined, 
as  by  heating  in  oil  or  tdlow  or  in  alloys  of 
known  fusibility.  When  oil  or  melted  tallow 
begins  to  smoke,  its  temperature  corresponds 
with  that  indicated  by  straw  color  on  the  pol- 
ished steel ;  darker  and  more  abundant  smoke 
corresponds  with  brown ;  black  and  still  more 
abundant  smoke  rises  at  630°,  the  temperature 
of  purple;  when  the  vapor  takes  fire  from  a 
lighted  taper,  without  continuing  to  bum,  the 
temperature  is  about  680° ;  and  finally,  when 
the  oil  burns  and  rises  in  the  vessel,  the  point 
of  dark  blue  has  been  reached.  The  following 
table  shows  the  fusing  point  of  several  alloys 
of  tin  and  lead : 


laa, 

Tta, 

Fodogpotat, 

Li^ 

Th, 

Fuibil  pMt, 

tMU. 

poa. 

J.J.  F. 

)>m. 

pute. 

II.I.F. 

T 

420 

10 

4 

COS 

n 

480 

80 

4 

680 

8 

442 

48 

4 

SSO 

H 

4S0 

BO 

2 

658 

10 

470 

Boirg  Unseed  oU 
iMeltfiiglead.... 

MO 

14 

480 

612 

Steels  containing  other  substances  besides  car- 
bon ^>pe8r  to  require  different  treatment  from 
pure  carbon  steels.  Thus  tungsten  and  titani- 
um steels,  so  called,  if  heated  bright  red  and 
suddenly  cooled,  are  said  to  become  excessive- 
ly brittle;  they  must  therefore  be  manipulated 
at  low  temperature.  Too  little  is  known  of 
these  compound  steels  to  permit  inferences  as 
to  their  physical  behavior.  The  hardening  of 
large  or  irregular  masses  of  steel  requires  great 
oare.  Unequal  cooling  causes  fracture.  Gen- 
erally the  more  masrive  portions  are  first 
dipped  in  the  liquid,  and  the  thinner  portions 
last ;  or,  in  case  of  any  great  disparity,  special 
means  are  adopted  to  retard  the  cooling  of  the 
BmaUer  parts.  The  causes  of  the  phenomena 
attendant  upon  hardening  and  tempering  steel 
were  long  involved  in  mystery,  and  are  not 
yet  all  known  with  certainty.  'What  is  clearly 
known  on  the  subject  may  be  briefly  stated. 
The  degree  of  hardness  assumed  on  cooling  by 


a  given  steel  is  dependent  on  the  rate  of  cool- 
ing. Oaron  says  the  degree  of  hardening  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
time.  The  liquids  which  favor  rapid  cooling 
are  those  having  a  high  specific  heat  and  a  low 
boiling  point.  Water  fulfils  these  conditions 
in  an  eminent  degree,  while  oil  has  a  much 
lower  specific  heat  and  a  much  higher  boiling 
point;  consequently  cooling  in  oil  is  a  more 
gradual  process  than  in  an  equal  volume  of 
water.  Increasing  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
and  maintaining  agitation,  so  as  to  diffuse  rap- 
idly the  heat  received  from  the  steel,  of  course 
hastens  cooling.  The  most  rapid  cooling  is 
produced  by  mercurjr,  by  reason  of  its  high 
conducting  power.  It  is  sometimes  used  to 
produce  extreme  hardness.  But  obviously  the 
initial  temperature  of  the  cooling  liquid  is  an 
essential  point;  so  that  heated  mercury  or 
fusible  alloys  could  be  used  to  effect  slow  cool- 
ing. Ordinary  tempering  is  a  partial  anneal- 
ing; that  is,  excessive  hardness  having  been 
imparted  to  the  steel,  the  excess  is  removed  to 
the  degree  desired.  It  has  been  found  in  most 
cases  practically  easier  to  attain  an  accurate 
result  in  this  way  than  by  a  single  process  of 
hardening,  arrested  at  the  desired  point.  But 
recent  experiments  by  Oaron  have  shown  that 
it  is  possible,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  effect 
the  hardening  in  one  operation  by  carefully 
adjusting  the  amount  and  temperature  of 
the  water.  Water  at  181*  F.  was  found  to 
give  results  with  some  objects  equal  to  those 
produced  by  the  most  careful  hardening  and 
tempering.  Oaron  has  further  found  that 
hardening  of  steel  with  0'2  to  0*4  per  cent, 
of  carbon  in  warm,  or  still  better  in  boiling 
water,  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  its 
tenacity  and  elasticity  without  a  material  im- 
pairment of  its  hardness. — The  toughening  of 
large  steel  objects,  such  as  cannon,  is  effected 
by  beating  them  to  redness  and  immersing  in 
oil,  where  they  gradually  cool.  This  process 
has  been  recommended  for  steel  rails.  The 
hardening  of  steel  is  probably  due  both  to  a 
chemical  combination  of  the  carbon  (present 
partly  as  graphite  in  soft  steel)  with  the  iron, 
and  to  a  state  of  tension  among  the  particles, 
conditions  which  are  both  removed  by  anneal- 
ing. The  tension  in  a  bar  of  hardened  steel  is 
shown  by  cutting  it  in  two  lengthwise,  when 
each  piece  assumes  a  curved  form,  concave  on 
the  cut  side.  Soft  iron  does  not  harden  when 
suddenly  cooled,  but  acquires  increased  rigid- 
ity and  tensile  strength ;  while  cast  iron,  con- 
taining more  carbon  than  steel,  becomes  under 
the  same  treatment  extremely  hard  (chilled 
iron),  often  harder  than  steel.  The  freshly 
fractured  surface  of  hardened  steel  shows  a 
fine  grain,  often  velvety  in  appearance ;  that 
of  soft  steel  presents  facets.  In  the  former, 
analysis  shows  no  uncombined  carbon ;  in  the 
latter,  a  small  amount  of  graphite  is  almost 
always  present.  Steel  expands  on  hardening, 
and  loses  specific  gravity.  Eisner  found  one 
sample  to  change  in  gravity  from  7*9288  to 
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7'6878,  and  another  from"  8-0928  to  7-6578. 
Oaron  found  a  decrease  from  7-817  to  7-748. 
The  latter  found  that  hammered  steel  on  hard- 
ening lost  in  length  and  gained  in  other  di- 
mensions, while  rolled  steel  gained  in  length. 
The  effect  of  hardening  on  the  tenacity  of 
steel  is  discussed  under  Ikon,  and  also  further 
on  in  this  article.  Steel  over-heated  becomes 
brittle,  and  is  said  to  be  burnt.  Whether  this 
impaired  cohesion  is  due  to  oxide  of  iron,  or, 
as  has  been  suggested,  to  carbonic  oxide  (either 
of  which  might  be  formed  at  high  tempera- 
tares  with  access  of  air),  or  to  a  crystallization 
of  the  particles,  is  not  certainly  known.  Many 
flaxes  have  been  suggested  for  restoring  burnt 
steel.  They  usually  contain  easily  fusible  sub- 
stances, such  as  alkalies,  borax,  &c.,  combined 
with  carbonaceous  compounds,  such  as  prus- 
siate  of  potash.  Hammering  at  a  high  heat  is 
stud  to  restore  burnt  steel. — ^The  working  of 
steel  requires  great  skill  and  judgmeot.  It 
cannot  be  wrought  at  very  high  temperatures ; 
and  the  more  carbon  it  contains,  the  lower 
most  be  the  heat  of  working.  The  harder 
steels  are  generally  hammered  at  a  cherry- 
red  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  working  at 
too  low  a  temperature  seriously  impairs  the 
tenacity  of  steel,  as  is  abundantly  shown  by 
experience  with  steel  rails.  Welding  steel 
to  steel  or  steel  to  iron  is  difficult,  except 
with  the  softest  or  least  carburized  varieties. 
Flaxes  to  facilitate  such  welding  are  largely 
used  with  good  effect;  they  add  nothing  to 
the  intimacy  of  the  weld,  tiieir  action  being 
mechanical  only  (cleansing,  exclusion  of  air, 
&o.),  as  in  the  case  of  iron  welding.  There 
is  always  danger  of  the  separation  of  iron 
and  steel  at  the  weld,  unless  the  latter  is  very 
soft.  Special  devices,  such  as  causing  one  of 
the  metals  so  welded  to  overlap  and  enclose 
the  other,  counteract  this  tendency  in  part 
Or  fluid  steel  may  be  cast  directly  around 
white-hot  wrought  iron,  the  weld  being  pro- 
moted by  Bubs^uent  rolling  or  hammering. 
Sometimes  the  iron  and  steel  to  be  welded  are 
enclosed  in  a  case  of  thin  wrought  iron  and 
exposed  to  a  welding  heat,  the  enclosure  pre- 
venting an  access  of  air  and  oxidation  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  metal. — Strength  of  Steel.  The 
cohesive  force  of  steel  is  usually  considered 
under  the  different  heads  of  absolute  strength, 
or  the  force  required  to  produce  rupture ;  the 
elastic  limit,  or  the  least  force  by  which  a  per- 
manent alteration  of  form  is  effected;  and  the 
extensibility,  or  the  amount  of  elongation  un- 
der a  breaking  stress.  The  experimental  data 
are  referred,  for  convenience  of  comparison, 
to  bars  or  rods  of  one  square  inch  section.  The 
above  named  properties  are  dependent,  first, 
on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  metal; 
secondly,  on  its  homogeneity ;  thirdly,  on  its 
molecular  structure ;  and  fourthly,  on  the  tem- 
perature. (For  comparison  of  the  strength  of 
oast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel,  see  lieox.) 
1.  The  effect  of  the  amount  of  carbon  on  the 
properties  of  steel  is  shown  in  the  following 


tables  compiled  from  Knnt  Styffe's  work  on 
the  "Elasticity,  Extensibility,  and  Tensile 
Strength  of  Iron  and  Steel :" 


FUDDLED  STEEL— SQCABK 
BARS. 


Bnakhf 
wilght  p«r  iq.  Ia.'w«l|^i  lahtiaA 


Hard  ateel,  with  0-8  to  0-8  per 

cent,  carbon 

Middling  bard,  with  (H»  to  0-T 

per  cent,  carbon 

Soft  Bteel,  with  lesa  than  0-6  per 

cent,  carbon 

Paddled  litin,  with  0-S  per  cent 

carbon 


USttTO 
12Q,TT0 


BESSKMEB  STEEL. 


CARBOK, 
PERCENT. 

Elutle 
Hmit. 

BnaUag 
wdghtp-.,. 
Is.  of  orijlaa 
•iw,tillta. 

bntdina. 

brnplx 

2-16 

«4,S0S 

86,804 

89,617 

2-»« 

1-85 

57,640 

99,842 

102.178 

1-75 

I -as 

76,511 

107,184 

187,808 

2-80 

1-U 

85,431 

187,564 

216,158 

2-90 

105 

6^620 

103,218 

178,422 

2-90 

o-ra 

65,876 

102,996 

106,228 

»I0 

068 

68,620 

101,214 

155,218 

8-TO 

0-43 

68,757 

161.826 

18-70 

0-88 

84,990 

61,708 

141,219 

18-70 

41,251 

68,268 

24-60 

The  last  sample  was  homogeneous  iron  prepared 
with  ferro-manganese.  To  interpret  correctly 
results  like  the  above,  it  is  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate all  distarbing  influences  of  composition  and 
treatment.  While  these  figures  do  not  show 
a  uniform  change  of  properties  with  gradually 
increasing  amounts  of  carbon,  they  neverthe- 
less show  decidedly  that  the  effect  of  carbon 
on  iron  is  to  increase  its  absolute  strength 
and  elastic  limit,  and  to  decrease  its  extensi- 
bility. An  increase  of  carbon  beyond  1*2  per 
cent,  is  not  accompanied,  as  a  rtde,  by  an  in- 
crease in  absolute  strength.  When  reference 
is  had  to  the  fractured  area,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  force  required  to  produce  rupture  does  not 
differ  as  widely  in  different  steels  as  when  the 
original  area  alone  is  considered.  The  effect 
of  melting,  or  in  other  words  of  the  homoge- 
neity of  steel,  is  strikingly  shown  by  a  compar- 
ison of  the  two  preceding  tables,  the  former 
referring  to  paddled  or  welded  steel,  and  the 
latter  to  Bessemer  or  homogeneous  steel.  The 
effect  of  molecular  structure  on  the  physical 
properties  of  steel  has  been  partially  treated 
under  Ieon.  The  table,  vol.  ix.,  p.  874,  shows 
that  the  effect  of  hardening  is  to  increase  great- 
ly the  strength  and  elastic  limit  in  steel,  and  to 
decrease  its  extensibility.  The  data  given  by 
J.  Barba  ("Memoir  on  the  Uses  of  Steel")  show 
that  as  the  proportion  of  carbon  decreases,  the 
effect  of  sudden  cooling  becomes  less  marked, 
bat  even  the  softest  iron  is  made  somewhat 
more  rigid  by  this  treatment.  The  effect  of 
hardening  and  tempering  is,  farther,  well  shown 
by  the  following  results  of  experiments  on  bars 
of  steel  cut  from  the  same  mass  and  submitted 
to  a  different  treatment,  made  with  reference 
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to  the  use  of  Bteel  for  the  conatrnction  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Lonis : 


COMBmON  OF 

Hunt  ■tIa|lll^ 

CnaUng  iMBith, 

snsi. 

Ibi.  p«r  ■qnan  laeb. 

ITm.  poriqum  Inch. 

Iio.1.    iDltsorlgtiul 

oondltioo 

109,47Btol8I,8M 

100,080  to  US,400 

No.  1.      H«st«d    to 

sdinoUstTS* 

a>l^ta22T,Si2 

ITS^JOO  to  199,800 

No.  S.      Heated     to 

bright  red,  huden- 
ed  Id  water  at  78°, 

and    tempered    at 

bhiebeat 

162;i8Ston<,084 

826,400  to  400,000 

No.  4.     Heated     to 

liright     red     and 

hardanod  In  water 

«tn* 

lSa,<C8tolS0,480 

878,640  to  881,880 

— ^The  change  of  molecular  stmctnre  result- 
ing from  working  steel  when  cold  has  lately 
demanded  attentive  consideration  from  engi- 
neers, owing  to  the  increased  use  of  steel  for 
construction  and  for  the  permanent  ways  of 
railroads.  All  violent  mechanical  treatment 
of  steel  after  it  has  become  cold,  such  as  roll- 
ing, hammering,  punching,  notching,  &c.,  is 
found  to  impair  its  strength  seriously.  Sand- 
berg  has  stated  that  the  strength  of  steel  rails 
notched  on  the  flange  was  decreased  from  60 
to  97  per  cent. ;  the  former  where  the  notch 
was  semicircular,  the  latter  where  the  notch 
was  square.  It  is  evident  that  this  decrease  of 
strength  is  not  alone  due  to  the  removal  of  so 
much  material,  but  that  there  must  be  a  local 
tension  of  the  particles  which  leads  to  rupture, 
and  annealing  is  found  to  remove  this  tension. 
— The  variety  of  opinions  entertained  by  engi- 
neers as  to  the  principal  causes  of  fracture  of 
steel  rails  is  shown  in  the  following  summary 
of  answers  recently  obtained  from  the  admin- 
istrations of  24  German  railways  in  response 
to  the  request  of  a  commission  appointed  to 
investigate  this  subject.  The  figures  in  pa- 
rentheses indicate  the  nnmber  of  administra- 
tions mentioning  the  prefixed  canse.  1.  The 
employment  of  too  brittle  metal  (8).  2.  Manu- 
facture at  too  high  temperature  (2).  8.  Boil- 
ing at  too  low  temperature  (3).  4.  Cooling 
irre^larly  or  too  rapidly  after  rolling  (5).  5. 
straightening  cold,  producing  fissures  which 
enlarge  and  result  in  fracture  (15) ;  producing 
a  change  of  structure  (1).  6.  Notching  the 
flange  (14)  (only  two  denied  this  cause).  7. 
Manner  of  piercing  the  holes  (6).  8.  Reduc- 
tion of  area  of  section  of  rails  by  the  holes  (1). 
0.  Bending  the  rails  for  laying  on  curves  (8). 
10.  Rough  handling  of  rails,  such  as  throwing 
from  cars  to  the  ground,  giving  rise  to  fissures 
which  result  in  fracture  (9).  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  majority  of  answers  agree  in  attribu- 
ting the  fracture  of  rails  to  improper  treat- 
ment of  the  steel  when  cold.  The  canse  of  the 
brittleness  and  impaired  strength  in  steel  and 
iron  consequent  upon  punching  has  been  in- 
vestigated in  Lorient,  Prance,  by  J.  Barba, 
who  has  found  that  cold  punching  induces  a 
local  hardening  and  tension  of  the  metal,  in  a 
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zone  less  than  0*04  in.  wide,  around  the  hole, 
and  that  when  this  hardened  portion  is  filed  or 
cut  away,  or  softened  and  relaxed  by  anneal- 
ing, the  metal  regains  its  original  strength  and 
extensibility.  He  thinks  the  hardening  due  to 
the  combination  of  carbon  and  iron,  as  is  also 
supposed  to  be  the  case  when  steel  is  hardened 
by  heating  and  sudden  cooling.  Indeed,  this 
heating  and  cooling  is  what  undoubtedly  occurs 
to  the.  immediately  adjacent  metal  in  punching. 
The  diminished  strength  of  punched  plates  is 
caused  by  this  narrow  hardened  portion,  which, 
owing  to  its  decreased  extensibility,  receives 
the  full  effect  of  the  stress,  a  rupture  being 
produced  in  this  portion  and  then  extending 
thronghoat  the  whole  mass  of  metal.  The  same 
effect,  in  an  enhanced  degree,  would  follow 
blows  or  shocks.  The  following  are  among 
the  resnlta  obtained  by  Barba : 


TIRBB  HOIBI  BKSSmXR 

STXSL. 

TXMBXLX  SIBXKOTH 

nc  Tom  m  •«.  m. 

Bw  l-M  ta. 
wMt. 

BhIITI 
Id.  »Uk 

Cyllndrieal  hole  ptmehed,0- twin. 

Hole  enlanred  to  0-774  In 

S5-86 
SSiO 

ST-76 

CyHndricafhole  drilled,  •■  6«»  in 

C5rlbidrieal  bole  punched,  0' MO  In.,  en- 
larged to  0-669  In 

84-61 
88-t8 

The  effect  of  annealing  after  punching  is  shown 
in  the  following : 


CHARACTER   OF   BAR. 

In  toMpcriq.  la. 

Punched  bar , 

24-4T 

89-48 

89-98 

Pnnnbfkl  finlirgiHl,  %n4  ADnmlvd 

80-80 

The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  strength  of 
steel  has  already  been  considered  under  Iboh. 
More  recently  Joule  has  experimented  on  the 
tensile  strength  of  steel  bars,  and  confirms 
the  result  of  previous  investigations,  that  the 
tensile  strength  is  not  impaired  by  reduction 
of  temperature.  In  determining  the  effect  of 
blows  at  reduced  temperatures,  he  experiment- 
ed on  cast-iron  nails,  and  found  that  as  many 
nails  broke  at  ordinary  as  at  freezing  tempera- 
tures when  exposed  to  a  falling  weight.  These 
results  must  not  be  regarded  as  contradicting 
those  of  Sandberg  on  iron  rails,  nor  does  it 
follow  that  the  same  effect  would  have  been 
prodnced  had  steel  bars  been  used  instead  of 
caqtiron. — Um  of  Steel.  The  industrial  ap- 
plications of  stee^  formerly  confined  mainly 
to  tools,  weapons,  and  springs,  have  been 
widely  extended  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Bessemer  and  Martin  processes.  Among  the 
principal  modem  uses  of  steel  are  rails,  boil- 
ers, machinery,  bridge  construction,  and  ship 
building.  The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  term  steel  is  now  generally  applied  to 
all  homogeneons,  malleable  compounds  of  iron, 
and  indndes  products  of  all  degrees  of  hard- 
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ness  and  rigidity.  Th«  adoption  of  steel  for 
uaj  particular  purpose  must,  therefore,  be  in- 
telligently based  on  its  composition,  stractnre, 
and  treatment. — Production  of  Steel  in  the 
United  State*.  The  following  statistics  are 
compiled  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  American  iron  and  steel  association,  of 
January,  1876 : 

PRODUCTION  BT  TUBS   lit  HBT  TONS. 


tears: 

B«atCBMr  itMl. 

OUwiUel. 

]g(» 

^ot^f^iwM          ' 

is,s«a 

IBM 

18,978 

I8«I 

I»,000 

1608 

SIJWO 

I8W 

28,000 

1810 

8(y,ooo 

1811 

87,000 

18B 

88,000 

1878 

so,ooo 

18T4                          

47,481 

Of  the  Bessemer  production  there  was  made 
into  rails:  in  1872,  94,070  tons;  1878,  129,- 
016;  1874,144,944.  The  importations  of  Bes- 
semer rails  for  three  years  were  149,786,  159,- 
671,  and  100,486  tons,  valued  at  $8,207,013, 
$8,984,108,  and  $6,838,875,  gold,  respectively. 
The  average  price  in  currency  at  which  Amer- 
ican steel  rails  have  been  sold  at  the  works 
since  the  establishment  of  the  industry  is  as 
follows:  1867,  $160;  1868,  $158i;  1869, 
$182t;  1870,  $106};  1871,  $102J ;  1872,  $112 ; 
1878,  $120i;  1874,  $94J;  1875,  $75.  Of  the 
steel  other  than  Bessemer  produced  in  1874, 
34,128  tons  was  crucible  steel,  the  remainder 
puddled,  open  hearth,  and  blister  steeL 

STEOiG,  a  S.  £.  county  of  Minnesota,  drained 
by  the  Lester  river  and  branches  of  Gannon 
river;  area,  432  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,271. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  diversified  by  prai- 
rie and  strips  of  forest,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
There  are  three  or  four  small  lakes  and  sev- 
eral fine  streams.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  885,214  bushels  of  wheat,  82,040 
of  Indian  corn,  280,421  of  oats,  12,709  of 
barley,  86,025  of  potatoes,  19,928  tons  of  hay, 
7,172  lbs.  of  wool,  208,249  of  butter,  and  8,700 
of  hops.  There  were  1,971  horses,  2,846  milch 
oows,  8,794  other  cattle,  2,785  sheep,  and  2,006 
swine.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroada 
pass  through  the  capital,  Owatonna. 

STEELE,  Sir  Udurd^  a  British  author,  bom 
in  Dablin  in  1671,  died  at  Uangunnor,  near 
Carmarthen,  Wales,  Sept  1, 1729.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Charterhouse,  where 
his  intimacy  with  Addison  was  formed.  In 
1691  he  entered  Merton  college,  Oxford,  but 
left  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  without 
taking  a  degree,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
horse  guards,  and  reached  the  rank  of  captain 
in  Lucas's  fusileers,  an  appointment  due  to  his 
colonel.  Lord  Cutts,  to  whom  he  hod  dedicated 
"The  Christian  Hero"  (1701).  In  odd  con- 
trast with  this  work  was  his  comedy  of  "  The 
Funeral,  or  Grief  fk  la  Mode"  (1702),  which 


was  followed  by  "  The  Tender  Husband " 
(1708),  and  "The  Lying  Lover"  (1704).  He 
was  appointed  "  gazetteer  "  and  gentleman 
usher  to  Prince  Greorge  of  Denmark,  and  de- 
rived ample  means  from  two  wealthy  mar- 
riages (the  last  in  1707),  but  was  always  in  pe- 
cuniary trouble  through  reckless  expenditore 
and  dissipation,  his  life  being  passed,  as  he 
says,  in  "  sinning  and  repenting."  In  1709  he 
commenced  the  "Tatier,"  for  which  Addison 
famished  many  of  the  leading  papers,  though 
by  no  means  so  many  as  Steele,  whom  he  now 
assisted  to  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner 
of  the  stamp  onice.  With  the  overthrow  of 
the  whigs  in  1710  he  lost  his  ofiice  of  gazet- 
teer, and  with  it  the  means  of  supplying  the 
items  of  official  news  which  at  first  formed  an 
important  feature  in  the  "Tatier."  This  pa- 
per was  accordingly  succeeded  in  1711  by  the 
"  Spectator,"  written  chiefly  by  Steele  and  Ad- 
dison, and  subsequentiy  by  the  "  Guardian," 
begun  and  ended  in  1718,  and  the  "  Lover,"  the 
"  Reader,"  and  other  periodicals  which  had  but 
a  brief  existence.  In  1713  Steele  resigned  his 
office,  and  was  returned  to  parliament  from 
Stockbridge  in  Hampshire;  but  for  writing 
articles  in  the  "  Crisis  "  and  the  "  Englishman," 
adjudged  to  have  been  libels  against  her  majes- 
ty's administration,  he  was  expelled  by  a  vote 
of  245  to  152.  His  pen,  however,  continued  to 
be  actively  employed  in  the  whig  interest,  and 
on  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  received  sev- 
eral profitable  appointments,  was  knighted,  and 
elected  to  parliament  from  Boroughbndge. 
In  1722  he  produced  his  last  and  best  comedy, 
"  The  Conscious  Lovers,"  which  proved  com- 
pletely successful,  and  bronght  him  in  ample 
receipts;  but  he  was  soon  reduced  to  straits 
again.  A  paralytic  attack  rendered  him  inca- 
pable of  further  literary  labor,  and  he  retired 
to  a  small  estate  near  Carmarthen  left  him  by 
his  second  wife,  where  he  died  almost  forgot- 
ten by  his  contemporaries.  He  first  conceived 
the  characters  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Will 
Honeycomb,  and  others  of  the  Spectator  dub, 
which  received  their  finishing  touches  from 
the  hand  of  Addison.  His  letters  to  his  wife, 
about  400  in  number,  form  one  of  the  most 
singular  correspondences  ever  published. — 
There  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  character 
and  genius  of  Steele  in  Forster's  "  Historical 
and  Biographical  Essays"  (2  vols.,  London, 
1868);  and  Thackeray,  in  his  "Lectures  on 
the  English  Humorists,"  has  treated  the  same 
subject  at  length.  See  also  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,"  with 
his  correspondence,  by  H.  R.  Montgomery  (2 
vols.  8vo,  London,  1866). 

tfliai  ENGRATOfG.    See  Ekobavh^o. 

triEKLTARD.    See  Balance. 

81SEN,  Jan,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  in  Leyden 
in  1686,  died  in  Delft  in  1689.  He  studied 
under  Brouwer  and  Van  Goyen,  whose  daugh- 
ter he  married.  According  to  Eugler,  he 
bronght  into  full  play  aU  the  elements  of  genu- 
ine low  comedy.    In  the  museum  at  the  Hague 
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is  his  well  known  "  Representation  of  Human 
Life."  He  painted  in  all  about  800  pictures. 
—See  J.  Ste«n,  £tude  sur  Vart  en  Bollande, 
by  Van  Westrheenen  (the  Hague,  1866). 

SrtEHUNG  APPJAilllS,  the  appliances  by 
which  vessels  are  guided  through  the  water. 
The  earliest  method  was  by  a  long  oar  passed 
oat  of  the  stem.  An  oar  is  a  very  efficient 
means  of  steering  boats,  and  is  still  employed 
on  whale  boats,  rafts,  &c.  The  rudder  gov- 
erns a  ship's  motion  by  being  turned  so  that 
its  plane  is  in  a  position  oblique  to  the  plane 
of  the  masts  and  keel,  and  the  reaction  of 
the  water  against  it  causes  the  ship  to  tarn. 
The  head  of  the  radder,  projecting  above  the 
deck,  is  famished  with  a  horizontal  handle  or 
lever  called  the  tiller,  by  which  the  rudder  is 
turned.  The  term  helm  is  often  applied  to 
this,  as  also  to  the  radder  and  tiller  together. 
To  keep  the  rudder  in  the  desired  position 
against  the  force  of  the  waves,  on  small  ves- 
sels a  rope  is  made  fast  on  the  weather  side 
by  one  end,  while  the  other  is  held  with  a  turn 
around  the  tiller.  A  block  and  tackle  are  re- 
quired for  larger  vessels,  replaced  upon  still 
larger  ones  by  "  the  wheel."  This  is  a  wheel 
and  axle  set  upon  the  tiller,  the  rope  of  wbich, 
making  several  turns  round  the  axle,  is  carried 
toward  each  side  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  tam- 
ing of  the  axle  draws  the  tiller  toward  that 
side  the  rope  of  which  is  being  wound  up. 
The  handles  for  working  the  wheel  appear  as 
spokes  extending  beyond  the  periphery.  On 
river  steamers,  to  enable  the  steersman  (in  this 
case  called  a  pUot)  to  guide  the  vessel  from  his 
own  observation,  the  wheel  is  placed  within  a 
structure  called  the  pilot  house  on  the  upper 
deck  at  the  forward  end,  and  connected  with 
the  rudder.  For  this  purpose  ropes  were  for- 
merly used,  but  serious  disasters  having  oc- 
.  curred  from  their  being  burned  in  case  of  fire, 
it  is  now  a  law  in  the  United  States  that  chains 
or  iron  rods  shall  be  used.  By  the  use  of  two 
screw  propellers,  one  each  side  the  rudder,  it 
was  found  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Stevens  of  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.,  that  when  these  are  worked  in  op- 
posite directions  the  vessel  may  be  tamed  on 
its  centre  as  a  pivot;  he  adopted  this  plan  for 
the  "  Stevens  battery." 

8TEETEN8,  Getrge,  an  English  editor,  born  at 
Stepney,  May  10, 1786,  died  at  Hampstead,  Jan. 
22,  1800.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge. His  first  publication,  a  reprint  of 
"  Twenty  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  being 
the  whole  Number  printed  in  Quarto  during 
bis  Lifetime"  (4  vols.  8vo,  1766),  contained  in 
foot  notes  a  variety  of  readings  from  other 
quarto  editions.  The  reputation  which  he 
thereby  acquired  led  to  his  association  with 
Johnson  in  the  preparation  of  the  edition  of 
Shakespeare  pablished  in  1773  with  their  joint 
names.  Their  second  edition  appeared  in  1778, 
and  in  1780  Malone,  who  had  assisted  John- 
son and  Steevens,  pablished  a  supplement  con- 
taining the  doabttal  plays  and  the  poems. 
Steevens,  associated  with  Isaac  Reed,  in  the 


next  twelve  years  prepared  two  new  editions 
(10  vols.  8vo,  1786,  and  15  vols.,  1798),  in  which, 
"  instead  of  a  timid  and  servile  adherence  to 
ancient  copies,"  he  undertook  the  "  expulsion 
of  useless  and  supernumerary  syllables,  and  an 
occasional  supply  of  such  as  might  fortuitously 
have  been  omitted."  The  text  of  these  edi- 
tions  remained  the  standai-d  for  nearly  60  years. 

SEEFFENS.  Bdartdi,  a  German  author,  bora  in 
Stavanger,  Norway,  May  2,  1778,  died  in  Ber- 
lin, Feb.  18,  1845.  He  studied  theology  and 
the  natural  sciences  at  Copenhagen,  and  after- 
ward at  Jena  became  a  disciple  of  Schelling. 
After  returning  to  Copenhagen  he  engaged, 
under  the  auspices  of  Wemer  at  Freiberg,  in 
geological  labors.  He  was  professor  at  Halle 
from  1804  to  1807,  and  again  from  1809  to 
1811,  and  subsequently  at  Breslaa  (except  da- 
ring his  service  in  the  army  in  1814-'15)  till 
1881,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Berlin.  He 
was  associated  with  the  principal  philosophers 
and  poets  of  his  day,  and  also  with  Schleier- 
macher,  and  became  known  in  theology  first 
as  a  dissenter  from  and  finally  as  an  adherent 
of  the  strict  doctrines  of  the  old  Lutherans. 
He  excelled  as  a  poetical  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  but  his  reputation  rests  on  his  philo- 
sophical labors,  in  which,  according  to  Miohe- 
let,  "  he  most  manifestly  set  forth  the  totality 
of  the  school  of  Schelling."  His  works  include 
£eeeimon  von  Schelling't  naturphilotophitehen 
Schriften  (Jena,  1800);  Grunaeige  aer  philo- 
sopAUehen  Naturwissentehaft  (Berlin,  1806) ; 
Bandbuch der  Oryhtoffnoiie\s  vols.,  Halle,  1811 
-19);  Carieaiurende*S«iliffiten{2'yo]a.,lMp- 
sio,  1819-21) ;  AnthropohgU  (2  vols.,  Breslaa, 
1822) ;  Von  der  fahehen  Theologie  vnd  dem 
wahren  Glavien  (1824;  new  ed.,  1881);  Wie 
ieh  tcieder  Lutheraner  wwrde  und  mat  mir  da» 
Lutkerthum  iet  (1881) ;  NovelUn  (16  vols., 
1887-*8);  and  Wat  ieh  erlebte  (10  vols.,  1840- 
'46 ;  2d  ed.,  1844-'6 ;  abridged  English  trans- 
lation by  W.  L.  Gage,  "The  Story  of  my 
Career  as  Student  at  Freiberg  and  Jena,"  Bos- 
ton, 1863 ;  republished  under  the  title  "  Ger- 
man University  Life,"  Philadelphia,  1874). 

STEIK,  Karl,  baron.    See  Altekstkin. 

STDN,  Hduleh  Friedrich  Karl,  baron,  a  Ger- 
man statesman,  born  at  Nassau,  Oct.  26,  1767, 
died  at  Frficht,  near  Nassau,  June  29,  1881. 
He  studied  at  Gfittingen,  and  rose  to  distinc- 
tion in  the  department  of  mines  in  Westphalia. 
In  1804  he  was  chief  of  an  economico- com- 
mercial department  in  the  Prussian  ministry 
of  the  interior,  and  abolished  restrictions  on 
trade  and  introduced  other  reforms.  Foresee- 
ing the  calamities  of  Prussia,  he  urged  in  vain 
the  union  of  all  the  German  states.  This 
made  him  uncongenial  to  Frederick  William 
III.,  who  removed  him  in  January,  1807. 
But  he  was  soon  reinstated,  and  in  July  placed 
at  the  bead  of  the  ministry.  He  reorganized 
the  whole  civil  service,  abolished  feudal  usages, 
adopted  a  new  scheme  of  militia,  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  Zollverein  and  the  present 
anity  of  Germany.    Napoleon,  after  favoring 
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Stem's  accession,  became  in  1808  embittered 
against  him  on  account  of  an  intercepted  let- 
ter in  which  the  Prussian  minister  expressed 
a  hope  for  his  speedy  downfall.  Stein  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  cabinet  in  November,  and 
Napoleon  outlawed  him  in  December,  and  con- 
fiscated his  property.  He  sought  refuge  in 
Austria,  and  in  May,  1812,  with  the  emperor 
Alexander  in  Russia.  At  the  end  of  1818, 
after  the  capture  of  Dresden  by  the  allies,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council  for  the 
administration  of  the  reconquered  German  ter- 
ritories, and  exerted  much  influence  on  the 
memorable  events  of  1814-'16.  In  1819  he 
formed  a  society  for  investigating  early  Ger- 
man history,  and  he  promoted  the  publication 
.of  the  celebrated  Monumenta  Oemania  EU- 
toriea.  In  1827  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Prussian  council  of  state. — Pertz  has  edited 
D«nlc»ehr\ften  de»  Freiherm  vom  Stein  (Ber- 
lin, 1828),  and  published  J)a»  Leben  de»  Minit- 
ter»  Freiherm  torn  Stein  (6  vols.,  1849-'55 ; 
abridged  ed.,  Aut  Stein't  Leben,  2  vols.,  1856). 
See  also  Stern,  Stein  und  sein  Zeitalter  (Leip- 
sic,  1865) ;  Venedey,  ffeinrieh  Friedrieh  Karl 
vom  Stein  (Iserlohn,  1868);  and  Arndt,  Meine 
Wanderungen  und  Wandlungen  mit  den  Reieht- 
/reiherm  vom  Stein  (Berlin,  1858;  8d  ed., 
1870).  Monuments  were  erected  to  him  at 
Nassau  in  1872,  and  in  Berlin  in  1876. 

STEDT,  OiaiMtt  ilhertlH  bustlae  von,  a  Ger- 
man baroness,  bom  in  Weimar,  Deo.  25,  1742, 
died  there,  Jan.  6,  1827.  She  was  a  daughter 
o'f  a  marshal  of  the  grand  ducal  court,  and  in 
1764  married  the  baron  Friedrieh  von  Stein, 
to  whom  she  bore  seven  children,  and  who  died 
In  1793.  She  became  intimate  with  Goethe 
Boon  after  his  first  arrival  at  Weimar  in  1776. 
In  1788,  shortly  after  his  return  from  Italy 
and  the  beginning  of  his  liaison  with  his  fu- 
ture wife  Ohristiane  Vulpius,  Goethe  broke  off 
his  relations  with  Fran  von  Stein,  though  she 
continued  to  exercise  much  influence  upon  his 
mind.  Her  tragedy  Dido,  edited  by  H.  Dant- 
zer  (Leipsic,  1867),  refers  to  Goethe  and  his 
Weimar  contemporaries.  A.  Sohott  has  edited 
Goethe's  letters  to  her,  excepting  those  from 
Italy  (8  vols.,  Weimar,  1848-'61),  and  those 
addressed  by  him  and  his  mother  to  Fran 
von  Stein's  son  appeared  in  1846.  Her  cor- 
respondence with  Schiller's  wife  is  contained 
in  Oharlotte  von  Sehiller  und  ihre  Freunde  (2 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  1865).  See  also  Charlotte  von 
Stein,  by  H.  Dantzer  (2  vols.,  1874). 

SFEIX,  Ifficiz,  a  German  political  econo- 
mist, born  in  Eckemf6rde,  Sohleswig,  Nov.  15, 
1816.  He  became  professor  at  Kiel  in  1846, 
was  prominent  in  the  movement  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  duchies,  represented  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Schleswig-Holstein  at 
Paris  in  1848,  and  was  removed  from  his  pro- 
fessorship in  1862.  In  1856  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  political  sciences  at  Vienna.  His 
works  include  FVomiSsiche  Stoats-  und  Reeht»- 
getehiehte  (3  vols.,  Basel,  1846-'8) ;  Oesehiehte 
der   toeialtn    Beuiegung  in  Franhreich    von 


1789  hit  ai^  untere  Tage  (new  ed.,  8  vols., 
Leipsic,  1849-'61);  System  der  Staatswisaen- 
sche^ften  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1862-'6) ;  Lehrbueh 
der  F^nanziBissemohc^fl  (Leipsic,  1860 ;  2d  ed., 
1871);  Die  Venoaltungslehre  (4  vols.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1885-'8);  Die  LehrevomBeerwesea(18H); 
and  Gegenvart  und  Zuhuuft  der  Reehti-  und 
Staatswiasensehaft  Deuttehlandi  (1876). 

raEINBOCK.    See  Ibex. 

STEUILE,  Jtbam  Eliard,  a  German  painter, 
born  in  Vienna  in  1810.  He  studied  in  Munich, 
worked  in  Rome  under  Overbeck's  direction, 
and  painted  in  fresco  "The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount"  in  the  chapel  of  Rheineck,  the  "  Ohonu 
of  Angels"  in  the  Cologne  cathedral  (1843), 
and  the  "  Judgment  of  Solomon  "  in  the  Rdmer 
at  Frankfort  (1844).  In  1860  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  at  the  St&del  institute.  His  sub- 
sequent works  include  "Ohrist  as  the  Good 
Shepherd"  and  "  The  Lost  Son." 

VlKUrillAL,  HeywHui,  a  German  philologist, 
bom  of  Jewish  parents  at  GrObzig,  Anhalt, 
May  16,  1828.  He  studied  in  Berlin,  and  be- 
came a  lecturer  there  on  language  and  my- 
thology. In  1662  he  went  to  Paris  to  study 
Chinese,  and  in  1868  returned  to  Berlin  as 
professor  extraordinary.  Besides  editing  with 
Lazarus  the  Zeitschr\ft  fwr  Volherpsychologie 
und  Spraehwissensehqft  (Berlin,  1859  et  *eq.), 
he  has  published  Die  Gla»s\fication  der  Spra^ 
then,  (Berlin,  1860) ;  Der  Ursprung  der  Spraehe 
n861);  Die  Entmiehelung  der  8ehr\ft  (1852); 
Das  gegenseitige  Verhdltniss  der  Qrammattkf 
Logih  und  Psyehologie  (1865) ;  OeschiehU  der 
Spraehwis$«n»eh(rfl  hei  den  Grieehen  (1868); 
Die  Mand^-Negerspraehen  (1867) ;  and  Abriu 
der  S^raehwissensehaft  (1871  et  sea.). 

SEEtUO  (Daud.),  a  genus  of  iguanian  liz- 
ards, characterized  by  a  triangular,  flattened 
head,  covered  with  numerous  small  spinous 
plates ;  body  depressed,  the  scales  having  in- 
termixed some  larger  and  rougher  plates ;  a 
longitudinal  fold  on  each  side  between  the  legs ; 
no  femoral  pores,  and  no  dorsal  or  caudal 
crest ;  anal  pores  distinct ;  tail  with  large  keeled 
and  spiny  scales  arranged  in  whorls;  inci- 
sors four  above,  canines  two  above  and  none 
below,  and  cheek  teeth  triangular ;  no  teeth  on 
palate ;  tongue  thick  and  fleshy.  The  common 
stellio  {S.  vulgaris,  Daud.),  the  laeerta  etellio 
of  Linnteus,  the  Tiardun  of  the  Arabs,  is  about 
a  foot  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  not  quite  one 
half;  the  color  is  olive,  shaded  and  spotted 
with  black'  above  and  olive  yellow  below.  It 
is  common  in  the  Levant,  and  especially  in 
Egypt,  where  its  excrements  were  formerly 
collected  and  used  in  making  cosmetics ;  it  is 
very  active,  feeding  on  insects,  and  living  in 
ruins,  clefts  of  rocks,  and  holes  in  the  ground. 
The  steUio  of  the  ancients  was  .a  species  of 
gecko,  and  probably  the  ptyodaetylus  ffassel- 
quistii  (Dum.  and  Bibr.).    (See  Gecko.) 

STESPHAL.    See  Betle. 

8TEN0,  Nleobs,  a  Danish  anatomist,  bom  in 
Copenhagen  in  1638,  died  in  1686.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Copenhagen  and  afterward  at  Ley- 
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den,  where  he  graduated  in  1664.  Very  early 
ia  his  professional  life  he  discovered  the  exis- 
tence, coarse,  and  office  of  the  excretory  duct 
of  the  parotid  gland,  since  known  as  "  Steno's 
duct."  He  acquired  reputation  by  bis  anatom- 
ical writings,  Decame  physician  to  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  afterward  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Copenhagen.  Returning  to  Flor- 
ence, he  became  a  Catholic  in  1669  and  a  priest 
in  1677,  and  was  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  mis- 
sionary with  the  title  of  apostolic  vicar  of  the 
see  of  Rome  for  all  the  north. 

STENOCRAIWr,  a  method  of  abbreviating  or- 
dinary writing  by  the  use  of  signs,  now  al- 
most universmly  superseded  by  phonography 
or  phonetic  shorthand.     (See  PHONoaBAFHT.) 

vriaiDR,  a  Grecian  herald  in  the  Trojan 
war,  from  whose  name  is  derived  the  word 
stentorian.  Homer  describes  him  as  "great- 
hearted, brazen-Toiced  Stentor,  who  shouted 
as  loud  as  fifty  other  men." 

STEraiH  (6r.  ari^voc,  a  crown),  Sofait,  the 
first  martyr  of  the  Christian  church.  He  was 
a  Hellenist  by  birth,  and  one  of  the  seven 
deacons  in  the  Christian  congregation  of  Je- 
rusalem, who,  upon  the  complmnt  of  the  Hel- 
lenists that  their  widows  were  neglected,  had 
been  chosen  by  order  of  the  apostles  to  super- 
intend everything  connected  with  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  Jews  charged  him  with  speak- 
ing against  the  law  and  the  temple,  against 
Moses,  and  against  God,  and  by  order  of  the 
sanhedrim  he  was  stoned.  (Acts  vi.  and  vii.) 
His  death  is  believed  to  have  happened  in  the 
year  86  or  37.  His  feast  has  been  celebrated 
in  the  eastern  and  western  churches  on  Deo. 
26  since  the  4th  century. 

8IEPHEN,  the  name  of  ten  popes,  of  whom 
the  following  are  most  important  I.  Stephca 
L,  8ttat,  bom  in  Rome  about  200,  died  there  in 
267  (according  to  some  authorities  in  260). 
He  was  elected  in  268  (or  257).  His  pontin- 
cate  is  remarkable  for  bis  having  deposed,  at 
the  instance  of  St.  Cyprian,  the  Novation  Mar- 
cianns,  bishop  of  Aries,  for  having  reversed 
the  sentence  of  a  Spanish  synod  deposing  two 
bishops  accused  of  apostasy ;  and  for  a  mem- 
orable controversy  with  St.  Cyprian  rela- 
ting to  the  necessity  of  rebaptiang  converted 
heretics.  Only  fragments  of  Stephen's  epis- 
tles are  extant.  He  was  put  to  death  during 
the  persecution  of  Valerian.  IL  Sttpbea  IIL 
(called  by  French  historians  Stephen  U.),  bom 
in  Rome  about  690,  died  there  in  April,  767. 
He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  St.  John 
Lateron,  and  was  a  canon  regular  of  that  ba- 
silica when  he  was  chosen  pope,  in  March, 
752,  OS  successor  of  Stephen  11.,  who  died 
three  days  after  his  election,  without  having 
received  episcopal  consecration.  Stephen  HI., 
immediately  after  his  accession,  opposed  As- 
tolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Ravenna  and  its  dependent 
provineee,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Rome  and  its  territory.  Having  for  a  year 
vainly  sought  the  armed  intervention  of  the 


Greek  emperor  Constantine  V.,  the  pope  went 
to  Pavia  in  October,  758,  to  conciliate  Astol- 
phns,  and  thence  to  Pontyon  in  Champagne, 
in  January,  754,  where  he  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks.  Dnring 
Eastertide  an  assembly  was  held  at  Queroy- 
sur-Oise,  at  which  Pepin  and  his  nobles  pledged 
themselves  to  defend  the  pope,  and  the  latter 
gave  a  series  of  decisions  relating  to  matrimo- 
ny and  church  government.  In  July  he  con- 
secrated the  abbey  church  of  St.  Denis  near 
Paris,  and  anointed  and  crowned  Pepin  and 
his  sons  Corloman  and  Charles  (afterward 
Charlemagne),  and  returned  to  Italy  with 
Pepin  and  a  powerful  army.  Astolphus  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna; 
but  after  tibe  deportare  of  Pepin  in  December 
he  reoccnpied  tnese  territories  and  besieged 
Stephen  in  Rome.  Pepin  recrossed  the  Alps 
early  in  765,  defeated  Astolphus,  and  com- 
pelled him  by  treaty  to  make  over  the  exar- 
chate to  the  pope.  This  treaty,  which  was 
signed  by  Pepm,  his  sons,  and  the  chief  Prank- 
ish barons  and  prelates,  assigned  the  recon- 
quered provinces  as  a  gift  "  to  the  blessed  Pe- 
ter, the  holy  church  of  God,  and  the  Roman 
republic,"  and  inaugurated  the  temporalities  of 
the  Roman  see.  In  T56  Desiderius,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Astolphus,  ratified  this  treaty  as  a 
condition  to  his  being  recognized  by  Stephen 
and  Pepin.  The  literary  remains  of  Stephen 
III.  consist  of  important  letters  contained  in 
the  Codex  Carolinut,  and  of  his  Eesponta  ad 
6allo$,  in  Labbe's  Concilia.  ID.  Steplin  X. 
(Frederick  of  Lorraine),  bom  about  1000,  died 
in  Florence  in  1058.  He  was  brother  to 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Tuscany.  Pope 
Leo  IX.  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  in  1054  sent 
him  as  legate  to  Constantinople.  On  his  re- 
turn in  1066,  his  life  being  threatened  by  the 
emperor  Henry  III.,  he  fled  to  Monte  Casino, 
and  became  a  Benedictine  monk  in  that  mon- 
astery, and  in  May,  1057,  its  abbot.  He  was 
made  cardinal  priest  by  Pope  Victor  H.,  in 
whose  place  he  was  elected  in  August,  1067, 
by  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Hildebrand  (after- 
ward Pope  Gr^ory  VII.).  He  held  several 
councils  in  Rome  for  the  enforcement  of  sa- 
cerdotal celibacy,  and  degraded  all  incontinent 
clerics  who  had  violated  the  statutes  of  Pope 
Leo  IX.  He  visited  Monte  Casino,  caused  an 
abbot  to  be  elected  in  his  own  place,  compelled 
the  monks  to  reform  all  abuses  incompatible 
with  their  vow  of  poverty,  and  created  Pietro 
Damiani  cardinal  He  issued  the  most  rigor- 
ous decrees  against  simony,  but  maintained 
the  exemption  of  clergymen  from  trial  by  lay 
judges,  and  from  being  taxed  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  holy  see. 

STEPHEN,  king  of  England,  the  fourth  and 
last  of  the  Anglo-Norman  line,  born  about 
1100,  died  Oct.  25,  1154.  His  father  was 
Stephen,  count  of  Blois,  and  his  mother  was 
Adela  or  Adelicia,  the  fourth  or  fifth  daughter 
of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  Stephen  was 
their  third  son  and  sixth  child.    He  early  be- 
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came  a  favorite  of  Henrj  I.,  his  maternal  an- 
cle, who  knighted  him  in  his  yoath,  and  gare 
him  the  earldom  of  Mortagne  in  Normandy 
and  several  ralnable  estates  in  England.  Hen- 
ry procured  his  marriage  to  Katilda,  heiress  to 
the  count  of  Boulogne,  as  early  as  1114,  by 
which  Stephen  became  possessed  of  that  title 
and  property.  When,  in  1120,  William,  the 
heir  of  Henry  I.,  and  so  many  other  members 
of  the  king's  family  and  household,  were  lost 
by  the  foundering  of  the  White  ship,  Stephen 
had  been  saved  from  the  same  fate  by  leaving 
the  vessel  on  finding  that  she  was  too  crowded 
for  safety.  Stephen  with  other  nobles  took 
the  oath  to  support  Henry's  daughter  the  em- 
press Matilda  as  queen  of  England  and  duchess 
of  Normandy,  should  her  father  die  without 
issue  male ;  but  her  subsequent  marriage  with 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  count  of  Anjou,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  king's  assurance,  was  thought  to 
have  cancelled  the  obligation.  Theobald,  count 
of  Blois,  Stephen's  eldest  brother,  was  regard- 
ed by  many  Normans  as  the  proper  person 
to  succeed  Henry ;  but  while  they  were  delib- 
erating, Stephen  hastened  to  England,  and  was 
crowned  in  December,  1136.  He  confirmed  to 
the  English  the  immunities  and  laws  of  Hen- 
ry I.,  and  also  the  laws  and  customs  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  He  secured  peace  with 
Scotland  by  making  cessions  to  King  David, 
from  whom  he  obtained  acknowledgment  and 
homage.  At  a  meeting  of  barons  and  prelates 
at  Orford,  he  produced  a  letter  from  the  pope 
approving  his  election  to  the  throne.  A  char- 
ter was  framed,  by  which  the  old  privileges  of 
all  classes  were  confirmed,  and  certain  abuses 
of  the  preceding  reign  were  removed.  The 
reign  of  Stephen  was  a  period  of  constant  war 
and  tumult.  He  was  involved  in  contests  with 
the  Welsh,  who  inflicted  defeat  and  loss  on  the 
English.  In  the  war  that  was  renewed  with 
Scotland  in  1138,  the  English  gained  the  great 
battle  of  the  standard,  Aug.  22.  Revolts  broke 
out,  at  diflferent  times,  in  varions  parts  of  the 
country.  The  cause  of  the  empress  Matilda 
was  early  taken  up  by  a  par^  in  England, 
headed  by  her  natural  brother  Robert,  earl  of 
Qlouoester;  and  on  Sept.  30,  1189,  Matilda 
landed  in  England.  Stephen  was  defeated 
and  made  prisoner,  Feb.  2,  1141,  at  the  battle 
of  Lincoln.  The  greater  portion  of  the  coun- 
try submitted  to  the  victors;  but  Matilda's 
arrogance  was  so  offenmve  that  a  reaction 
speedily  took  place.  Her  brother  was  defeat- 
ed and  captured  in  September,  1141,  and  was 
exchanged  for  Stephen.  At  the  battle  of  Wil- 
ton, July  1,  1143,  Gloucester  was  victorious, 
and  the  king  preserved  his  freedom  only  by 
flight.  The  war  raged  for  years,  and  the  con- 
dition of  England  was  made  most  deplorable. 
In  1168  Henry,  son  of  Matilda,  arrived  in 
England  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force, 
and  defeated  Stephen  at  Malmesbnry;  but 
leading  men  on  both  sides  now  interposed  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  which  was  facilitated  by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  Eus- 


tace. By  the  trea^  of  Winchester,  Nov.  7, 
1163,  it  was  settled  that  Stephen  should  re- 
main king  of  England  for  life,  and  that  he 
should  be  succeeded  by  Henry ;  and  that  Ste- 
phen's son  William  should  retain  all  his  pos- 
sessions acquired  by  marriage  or  otherwise, 
and  all  those  which  his  father  had  held  in 
Normandy,  England,  and  elsewhere,  before  he 
became  Idng.  Stephen  did  not  survive  the 
making  of  this  treaty  quite  one  year.  His 
reign  was  the  most  miserable  time  ever  known 
in  England.  The  country  was  covered  with 
castles,  many  hundreds  of  which  were  erected 
at  this  period;  and  it  was  devastated  by  the 
foreign  soldiery,  the  king  himself  employing 
numerous  mercenaries,  principally  from  Flan- 
ders and  Brittany.  The  throne  passed  on  his 
death  to  the  house  of  Plantagenet  in  the  per- 
son  of  Henry  II. 

STEPBrn  h,  Stilt,  king  of  Hungary.  See 
HnuoART,  vol.  ix.,  p.  65. 

SCEPHEN,  king  of  Poland.  See  BIthobi, 
and  PoL&KD,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  646. 

nXPHEK.  I.  Sir  Jums,  an  English  states- 
man, bom  in  London,  Jan.  3,  1789,  died  in 
Coblentz,  Sept.  16,  1859.  He  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1812,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  appointed  coun- 
sel in  the  colonial  department  of  the  public 
service,  and  in  1824  counsel  to  the  board  of 
trade.  In  1834  he  was  made  assistant  and  sub- 
sequently permanent  under-secretary,  and  re- 
tired from  oflSce  in  1847,  when  he  was  knight- 
ed. From  1849  till  his  death  he  was  regius 
professor  of  modern  history  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  He  published  "  Essays  in  Ec- 
clesiastical Biography  and  other  Subjects  "  (2 
vols.  8vo,  London,  1849;  4th  ed.,  with  a  bio- 
graphical notice  by  his  son,  1860),  and  "Lec- 
tures on  the  History  of  France "  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1851).  n.  Jiaes  IttiduMS,  an  English  jurist, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  March,  1829. 
He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1852,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1854,  and  was  legal  adviser  to 
the  government  in  India  from  December,  1869, 
to  April,  1872,  when  he  returned  to  London. 
He  has  published  "  General  View  of  the  Crim- 
inal Law  of  England"  (8vo,  1863);  "Defini- 
tion of  Murder  Considered  "  (1866) ;  and  "  Lib- 
erty, Equality,  Fraternity"  (1873).  "Essays 
by  a  Barrister,"  reprinted  from  the  "Satur- 
day Review  "  in  1862,  is  attributed  to  him. 

SnSPHENS,  an  unorganized  N.  W.  county  of 
Texas,  intersected  in  the  north  by  the  Clear  fork 
of  Brazos  river ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
830,  of  whom  24  were  colored.  The  surface 
is  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys,  creeks  and 
springs.  Stock  raising  is  the  chief  occupation. 
The  bottom  lands  of  Hubbard's  creek  are  rich. 

STiPHENS,  or  8(«phaiu  (Fr.  Eitienne  or 
Stienne),  the  name  of  a  French  family  of  print- 
ers who  flourished  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Hbnkt,  the  founder  of  the  family 
(bom  about  1465,  died  about  1520),  established 
a  printing  house  in  Paris  in  1502.  He  pub- 
lished mathematical  and  theological  works, 
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distinguished  for  their  accaracy.  His  sons, 
Fbasois  (1602-'60),  Robebt  I.  (bom  in  Paris 
in  1603,  died  in  Geneva  in  1669),  and  Chi.ki.e8 
(bom  in  Paris  about  1605,  died  in  1564),  were 
largelj  engaged  in  printing.  Robert,  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  industry,  in  his  20tb 
year  published  an  edition  of  the  Latin  New 
Testament,  with  some  corrections  by  himself. 
At  his  house,  which  was  the  resort  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  men,  Latin  was  the  or- 
dinary language  of  conversation,  even  among 
the  children  and  servants,  to  whom  it  was 
taught  by  his  wife.  For  many  years  scarcely 
a  month  passed  in  which  some  work,  generally 
edited  and  corrected  by  himself,  did  not  issue 
from  his  press.  He  is  said  to  have  publicly 
posted  proof  sheets  of  his  works,  with  the  offer 
of  a  premium  for  the  detection  of  errors.  In 
1681  he  began  the  publication  of  his  Dietiona- 
rium,  leu  Thetaurut  Lingua  Latina,  which  he 
improved  in  two  subsequent  editions.  New 
editions  have  appeared  in  the  present  century 
at  London  (8  vols,  fol.,  1815-'26)  and  Paris  (9 
vols.  foL,  1829-'63).  His  editions  of  the  Bible 
with  notes  brought  him  into  trouble  with  the 
Sorbonne,  from  which  he  was  protected  during 
the  life  of  Francis  L,  who  had  appointed  him 
royal  printer.  After  the  king's  death  the  Sor- 
bonne caused  the  sale  of  his  Bibles  to  be  pro- 
hibited, and  to  insure  his  safety  the  printer 
retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  died,  it  is  said, 
in  the  Oalvinistio  faith.  He  published  at  least 
11  complete  editions  of  the  Bible,  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  besides  many  sepa- 
rate editions  of  the  New  Testament;  and  882 
other  works,  mostly  of  the  first  importance, 
came  from  his  press.  He  first  introduced  the 
existing  division  of  the  New  Testament  into 
verses.  Charles,  the  younger  brother  of  Rob- 
ert, devoted  himself  to  physical  sciences,  and 
for  some  years  practised  medicine.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  his  brother's  business  when  the  lat- 
ter retired  to  Geneva,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  printer  to  Henry  IL  His  pahlica- 
tions,  scientific  and  classical,  are  numerous. — 
Hbitbt,  son  of  Robert  (born  in  Paris  in  1528, 
died  in  1698),  spoke  Latin  with  fluency  while 
a  child,  and  throughout  his  life  was  a  profound 
student  of  Greek  literature.  His  establishments 
were  successively  in  Paris  and  Geneva;  but 
after  the  publication  of  his  Theiaurut  Lingua 
Oraea,  the  costliness  of  which  confined  it  to 
ft  limited  number  of  purchasers  and  involved 
the  printer  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  he 
traveled  from  city  to  city,  exploring  libraries, 
and  collecting  an  immense  amount  of  material 
for  works  which  he  was  projecting,  and  which 
he  published  wherever  he  happened  to  be. 
Among  the  best  known  of  them  are :  Confor- 
fniU  du  langage  Jrangoi*  avee  le  gree  (Geneva, 
ftbont  1666 ;  latest  ed.,  with  a  notice  of  his  life 
by  L^n  Feug^re,  Paris,  1863),  and  La  prieel- 
Imee  du  langage  franfois  (Paris,  1579 ;  latest 
ed.,  with  an  essay  on  him  and  notes  by  the 
same  author,  1851). — Among  others  of  the 
family  were  Paul,  son  of  the  preceding  (bom 


in  Geneva  in  1666,  died  there  in  1627),  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  printing  establish- 
ment at  Geneva,  which  he  conducted  for  many 
years ;  and  Ahthony,  his  son  (born  in  Gtenev'a 
about  1692,  died  at  the  H6tel-I)ieu  in  Paris  in 
1674),  who  for  60  years  conducted  a  printing 
house  in  Paris,  but  died  in  great  poverty. — See 
A.  A.  Renonard,  Annalei  de  Timprimerie  det 
Ettienne  (Paris,  1887;  2d  ed.,  1843). 

SIEPfflSNS,  Urxamkr  BavfltM,  an  American 
statesman,  bom  in  Taliaferro  co.,  Ga.,  Feb.  11, 
1812.  He  graduated  at  Franklin  college,  Ath- 
ens, Ga.,  in  1832,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1884,  and  rapidly  obtained  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice  at  OrawfordviUe.  He  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  of  Georgia  in  1836,  and  was 
reelected  for  five  successive  terms.  In  1842 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  In  1848 
he  was  elected  as  a  whU;  to  congress,  and  held 
his  seat  till  1869.  In  February,  1847,  he  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  resolutions  in  relation  to 
the  Mexican  war,  which  afterward  formed  the 
platform  of  the  whig  party.  He  opposed  the 
Clayton  compromise  in  1848,  and  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  compromises  of  1850.  The 
passage  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  act  of 
1864  in  the  house  of  representatives  was 
strongly  supported  by  him  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  territories.  After  the  breaking 
up  of  the  whig  party  he  acted  with  the  demo- 
crats. At  the  close  of  the  86th  congress  Mr. 
Stephens  declined  to  be  again  a  candidate,  and 
on  July  2,  1859,  he  made  a  speech  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  announcing  his  retirement  from  public 
life.  During  the  presidential  canvass  of  1860 
he  sustained  Douglas,  and  denounced  those 
who  advocated  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  in 
case  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election ;  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1860,  he  made  a  speech  before  the  legis- 
lature of  Georgia  against  secession,  on  which 
subject  he  had  an  interesting  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  December.  He  was  nev- 
ertheless elected  to  the  secession  convention 
which  met  at  Milledgeville,  Jan.  16,  1861,  and 
there  spoke  and  voted  against  the  secession 
ordinance.  He  was  a  member  of  the  south- 
em  congress  which  met  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
in  February,  and  was  elected  vice  president 
of  the  confederacy.  On  March  21  ne  deliv- 
ered a  speech  in  Savannah,  in  which  he  de- 
clared slavery  to  be  the  corner  stone  of  the 
new  government.  (See  Confedehatk  States.) 
On  April  23,  as  a  special  commissioner  from 
the  Confederate  States,  he  addressed  the  con- 
vention at  Richmond,  urging  the  union  of  Vir- 
ginia with  the  confederacy.  He  frequently 
differed  from  the  policy  of  the  Richmond  gov- 
ernment, especiidly  on  the  subject  of  martial 
law ;  and  on  Sept.  8,  1862,  he  pronounced  the 
appointment  by  Gen.  Bragg  of  James  M.  Cal- 
houn as  civil  governor  of  Atlanta  a  palpable 
usurpation.  His  letter  on  this  subject  created 
a  marked  sensation  through  the  south.  On 
Feb.  8,  1866,  with  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  and  John 
A.  Campbell,  he  held  an  informal  conference 
on  a  steamer  in  Hampton  roads  with  Presi- 
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dent  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward,  which  had  no 
practical  result  After  Lee's  sarrender  Ste- 
phens retarned  to  his  home  in  Crawfordrille, 
where  on  May  11,  1865,  he  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  Fort  Warren  in  Boston  harbor ;  bat  on 
Oot.  11  he  was  released  on  parole.  On  Feb.  22, 
1866,  he  delivered  a  speech  before  the  legisla- 
ture of  Georgia  favoring  the  restoration  policy 
of  President  Johnson.  In  the  same  month  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  bat  as 
the  state  had  not  complied  with  the  conditions 
of  reconstraction,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
take  his  seat.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to  con- 
gress, and  again  in  1874,  almost  without  oppo- 
sition. He  has  pablished  "A  Oonstitational 
View  of  the  Late  War  between  the  States,  its 
Causes,  Oharacter,  Conduct,  and  Results"  (2 
vols.  8vo,  Philadelphia,  1868-'70),  and  several 
speeches. — See  "  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  in 
Public  and  Private,"  with  his  letters  and 
speeches  before,  daring,  and  since  the  war,  by 
Henry  Cleveland  (8vo,  Philadelphia,  1867). 

STEraENS,  An  SspUa  (Wintesbotham),  an 
American  authoress,  bom  in  Derby,  Conn.,  in 
1813.  In  1832  she  married  Edward  Stephens, 
a  printer  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1835-7  edited 
the  "Portland  Magazine"  and  in  1836  tlie 
"  Portland  Sketch  Book,"  and  in  1837  removed 
to  New  York.  She  has  since  edited  and  con- 
tributed to  various  periodicals,  and  published 
many  novels,  one  of  the  best  known  of  which 
is  "Fashion  and  Famine"  (1864),  which  ap- 
peared in  three  French  versions.  A  uniform 
edition  of  her  works  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1869  (14  vols.  12mo).  Among  her 
later  novels  are  "Wives  and  Widows"  (1869) ; 
"Married  in  Haste"  (1870);  "A  Noble  Wo- 
man" (1871);  "The  Reigning  Belle"  (1872); 
"Bellehood  and  Bondt^e"  (1873);  "Lord 
Hope's  Choice,"  and  its  sequel,  "The  Old 
Countess"  (1873);  and  "Phemie  Frost's  Ex- 
periences "  (1874). 

STEPHENS,  jM»  U»ji,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  Nov.  28,  1806,  died 
in  New  York,  Oct.  10, 1862.  He  graduated  at 
Columbia  college  in  1822,  studied  law,  and 
practised  in  New  York.  After  spending  two 
years  in  travel,  he  published  "Incidents  of 
Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petraaa,  and  Uie  Holy 
Land "  (2  vols.  12mo,  1687),  and  "  Incidents 
of  Travel  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Po- 
land "  (2  vols.  12mo,  1888).  He  was  appointed 
minister  to  Central  America  in  1839,  explored 
the  ancient  remains  of  that  country,  ana  pub- 
lished "  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca, Chiapas,  and  Yucatan  "  (2  vols.  8vo,  New 
York,  1841).  In  1842  he  again  visited  Yuca- 
tan, and  published  "Incidents  of  Travel  in 
Yucatan"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1843).  These  works 
were  illustrated  by  his  fellow  traveller  Fred- 
erick Catherwood  of  London,  and  are  valua- 
ble contributions  to  American  antiquities.  Mr. 
Stephens  was  active  in  establishing  the  first 
American  line  of  transatlantic  steamships.  As 
vice  president  of  the  Panama  railroad  company 
he  negotiated  in  1849  the  contract  with  the 


government  of  New  Granada,  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  company,  and  superintended  Uie 
constroction  of  the  road  till  his  death. 

nXVHENSON,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Illinois, 
bordering  on  Wisconsin,  intersected  by  the 
Peoatonica  river  and  several  railroads;  area, 
650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  30,608.  The  snrfaee 
is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  529,613  bushels  of 
wheat,  135,362  of  rye,  1,615,679  of  Indian 
corn,  960,620  of  oats,  166,266  of  barley,  261,- 
110  of  potatoes,  86,507  tons  of  hay,  87,808  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  69,251  of  wool,  757,458  of  butter, 
90,976  of  cheese,  and  10,856  gallons  of  sor- 
ghum molasses.  There  were  11,441  horses, 
10,723  milch  cows,  16,186  other  cattle,  18,348 
sheep,  and  34,437  swine ;  14  manufactories  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 3  of  furniture,  3  of  iron  castings,  8  of 
saddlery  and  harness,  8  of  woollen  goods,  8 
breweries,  and  1  tannery.    Capital,  Freeport. 

STEraENSOK.  L  Gewge,  an  English  railway 
engineer,  bom  at  Wylam,  Northumberland, 
June  9,  1781,  died  at  Tapton  park,  near  Ches- 
terfield, Derbyshire,  Aug.  12,  1848.  For  sev- 
eral years  ho  was  employed  at  various  collier- 
ies as  fireman,  and  afterward  as  plugman,  and 
gradually  acquired  so  complete  a  knowledge 
of  the  engine  as  to  be  able  to  take  it  apart  and 
make  any  ordinary  repairs.  At  18  he  could 
not  read ;  but  within  two  years,  by  attending 
night  schools,  he  was  able  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher  with  tolerable  facility.  In  1805  he  re- 
moved to  Eillingworth  colliery,  and  about  this 
time  was  desirous  of  emigrating  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  was  unable  to  raise  money  for 
his  passage  and  outfit  He  continued  to  work 
in  different  collieries,  and  in  his  leisure  hours 
studied  mechanics  and  engineering,  mended 
clocks  and  shoes,  cut  out  clothes  for  the  miners, 
and  turned  his  hand  to  other  useful  occupa- 
tions. His  skill  in  repairing  engines  and  his 
improvements  upon  old  machinery  led  in  1813 
to  his  appointment  as  enginewright  at  Eil- 
lingworth, at  a  salary  of  £100  a  year.  Besides 
erecting  a  winding  engine  for  drawing  up  coal, 
and  a  pumping  engine,  he  projected  and  laid 
down  a  self-acting  incline  along  the  declivity 
of  the  Willington  ballast  quay,  so  arranged 
that  full  wagons  descending  to  the  veesds 
drew  up  the  empty  ones.  But  the  constmo- 
tion  of  an  efficient  and  economical  locomotive 
steam  engine  mainly  occupied  his  attention, 
and  in  July,  1814,  he  completed  one  which 
worked  successfully  on  the  Eillingworth  rail- 
way, and  proved  the  best  yet  constructed.  It 
was  the  first  locomotive  made  with  smooth 
wheels,  for  he  rejected  the  contrivances  which 
Trevithick,  Blenkinsop,  and  others  had  thought 
necessary  to  secure  sufficient  adhesion  between 
the  wheels  and  the  rails.  While  engaged  in 
plans  for  an  improved  engine,  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  increase  in  the  draught 
of  the  furnace  obt^ned  by  turning  the  waste 
steam  up  the  chimney,  at  first  practised  solely 
in  the  desire  to  lessen  the  noise  caused  by  the 
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escape  of  the  steam.  Hence  originated  the 
steam  blast,  the  moat  important  improvement 
in  the  locomotive  up  to  that  time,  and  it  was 
embodied  in  Stephenson's  next  engine,  oom- 

Sleted  in  1815.  For  some  jears  Stephenson 
ad  been  experimenting  with  the  fire  damp 
in  the  mines,  and  in  1815  he  completed  a 
miner's  safety  hmp,  which  is  still  in  use  in  the 
KiUingworth  collieries.  The  invention  of  a 
safety  lamp  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  nearly 
simnltaneoos,  and  to  him  ^e  mining  proprie- 
tors presented  a  service  of  plate  worth  £2,000, 
at  the  same  time  awarding  £100  to  Stephen- 
son. This  led  to  a  protracted  discussion  as  to 
the  priority  of  the  invention,  and  in  1817  Ste- 
phenson's friends  presented  £1,000  to  him. 
Having  broaght  the  locomotive  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  perfection,  Stephenson  next 
tamed  hia  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
railways,  his  opinion  being  that  both  were 
parte  of  one  mechanism,  and  that  the  employ- 
ment of  steam  carriages  on  common  roads  was 
impracticable.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
railways  solid  and  level,  and  preventing  jerks 
at  the  janction  of  the  r^s,  he  took  oat  in  1816 
a  patent  for  an  improved  rail  and  chair,  and 
recommended  the  employment  of  heavier  rails 
and  the  substitution  of  wrought  for  cast  iron. 
In  connection  with  these  improvements  he  add- 
ed considerably  to  the  lightness  and  strength 
of  the  locomotive,  simplified  the  construction 
of  the  working  parts,  and  substituted  steel 
springs  for  the  small  cylinders  on  which  the 
boiler  had  at  first  rested.  His  next  important 
undertaking  was  the  construction  of  a  railway 
eight  miles  in  length  for  the  owners  of  the  Het- 
ton  colliery,  which  was  successfully  opened  on 
Nov.  18,  1822,  the  level  parts  being  traversed 
by  five  of  Stephenson's  locomotives,  while  sta- 
tionary engines  were  employed  to  overcome 
the  heavy  grades.  In  1820  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  obtained  for  a  railway  bet  ween  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington,  of  which  Stephenson,  who 
made  the  preliminary  surveys  and  specifica- 
tions, was  in  1823  appointed  engineer.  The 
line  was  intended  to  be  worked  by  stationary 
engines  for  the  steep  gradients,  with  horse 
power  on  the  level  portions ;  but  at  Ste- 
phenson's argent  request  the  act  was  amend- 
ed so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  locomotives 
on  all  parts  of  the  road,  which  was  opened 
Sept.  27,  1825.  In  1824,  in  connection  with 
Edward  Pease,  he  opened  an  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  locomotives  at  Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne. In  1825  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal engineer  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter line,  made  the  preliminary  surveys,  and 
in  Jane  1826,  began  the  construction  of  the 
road,  which  employed  him  daring  the  next 
four  years.  Of  the  engineering  difficulties  suc- 
oessfnlly  overcome,  the  most  important  was  the 
orosang  at  Ohatmoss,  a  bog  4^  m.  in  length,  on 
-which  the  road  was  made  to  float.  While  this 
road  was  bnilding,  the  most  eminent  engineers 
persisted  in  recommending  stationary  engines 
in  place  of  locomotives,  which  they  declared 


unsafe  and  incapable  of  attaining  high  speed ; 
and  the  clumsy  expedient  of  a  series  of  sta- 
tionary machines  11-  m.  apart,  dragging  the 
trains  by  ropes,  would  have  been  adopted  hot 
for  the  energy  of  Stephenson  and  a  few  of  his 
friends.  He  finally  prevailed  on  the  directors 
to  offer  a  prize  of  £600  for  the  most  effective 
locomotive  engine  for  the  purposes  of  the  road ; 
and  at  a  trial  which  took  place  near  Liver- 
pool, Oct.  6,  1829,  his  engine,  the  Rocket,  con- 
structed by  himself  and  his  son  Robert,  was 
adjudged  to  be  the  best  of  the  four  entered, 
having  averaged  a  speed  of  14  m.  an  hour, 
and  even  attained  one  of  29  m.  The  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  Rocket,  the  first 
high-speed  locomotive  of  the  standard  mod- 
ern type,  were  the  multitubular  boiler,  which 
was  not  Stephenson's  invention,  but  was  first 
applied  by  him  to  locomotives ;  the  blast 
pipe ;  and  the  direct  connection  of  the  steam 
cylinders  to  one  axle  and  one  pair  of  wheels. 
At  the  opening  of  the  road,  Sept.  16,  1880, 
eight  locomotives  constructed  at  the  Stephen- 
son works  were  employed,  and  Mr.  Huskisson, 
having  been  accidentally  struck  down  and 
fatally  injured  by  the  Rocket,  was  conveyed 
in  the  Northumbrian,  driven  by  George  Ste- 
phenson, from  Parkside  to  Eccles,  15  m.,  at 
the  then  unprecedented  rate  of  86  m.  an  hour. 
Stephenson  was  almost  incessantiy  employed 
for  the  next  15  years  on  new  roads,  and 
was  called  three  times  to  Belgium  and  once 
to  Spain  as  a  consulting  engineer.  With 
his  increasing  wealth  he  also  engaged  exten- 
sively and  profitably  in  coal  mining  and  lime 
works,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tapton  park,  an  elegant  seat  in  Derbyshire, 
where  he  passed  his  latter  years.  He  de- 
clined the  honor  of  knighthood. — See  "Life 
of  George  Stephenson,''  by  Samuel  Smiles 
(8vo,  London,  1857 ;  8th  ed.,  including  Robert 
Stephenson,  1864;  again  enlarged,  1868).  II. 
Beticrt,  a  railway  engineer,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  at  Willington,  near  Newcastie- 
npon-Tyne,  Oct.  16,  1808,  died  in  London, 
Oct.  12,  1859.  After  several  years'  schooling 
at  Newcastie,  and  a  preparatory  training  in 
the  collieries,  he  went  in  1822  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  He  returned  home  in  1828, 
and  accepted  in  1824  an  engagement  as  engi- 
neer in  South  America.  .  In  1827,  after  a  short 
tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway,  and  in  connection  with  his  father  in 
the  improvement  of  locomotives.  After  be- 
ing engaged  on  several  minor  railway  lines,  he 
was  appointed  engineer  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham  road,  which  under  his  direction 
was  completed  in  1888 ;  and  thenceforth  for 
many  years  he  was  almost  exclusively  occupied 
with  similar  undertakings  at  home  and  abroad. 
Among  his  most  remarkable  works  are  the 
high  level  bridge  over  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle, 
the  viaduct  over  the  Tweed  valley  at  Berwick, 
the  Oonway  bridge,  and  above  ejl  the  Britan- 
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nia  tnbalar  bridge  aoross  the  Menai  straits. 
(See  Beidob,  yoI.  iii.,  p.  275.)  He  was  also 
employed  on  railways  in  Belgiam,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Italy,  France,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  visited  Egypt  several  times  to 
superintend  the  constrnotion  of  a  road  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Oairo,  on  the  line  of 
which  are  two  tnbalar  bridges,  traversed  by 
trains  on  the  roof  instead  of  the  inside,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Britannia  bridge.  He  also 
designed  an  immense  bridge  across  the  Nile 
at  Kafifre  Azzayat,  and  the  great  Victoria  tn- 
balar bridge  which  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence 
near  Montreal,  and  was  formally  opened  in  the 
summer  of  1860.  From  1847  till  his  death  he 
represented  the  Yorkshire  borough  of  Whitby 
in  parliament.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
scientific  bodies,  received  a  great  gold  medal 
of  honor  from  the  French  industrial  exposition 
of  1856,  and  from  1865  to  1868  was  president 
of  the  institute  of  civil  engineers.  He  pub- 
lished "  Description  of  the  Locomotive  Steam 
Engine  "  (4to,  London,  1888) ;  "  Report  on 
the  Atmospheric  Rail  way  System  "  (4to,  1 844) ; 
and  "The  Oreat  Exhibition,  its  Palace  and 
Contents"  (12mo,  1851).  Besides  Smiles's 
biography,  his  life  has  been  written  by  J.  0. 
Jeaffreson  and  W.  Pole  (2  vols.,  London,  1864). 
SmXEOSOOra  (Or.  arepeA;  solid,  and  aiamitv, 
to  see),  an  instrument  by  aid  of  which  the  two 
eyes  view  two  different  pictures  of  the  same 
object  and  combine  them  into  one  having  the 
appearance  of  solidity.  This  iUnsion  is  pro- 
duced by  presenting  to  the  right  eye  a  picture 
which  represents  the  object  in  perspective  as 
it  would  appear  to  that  eye  alone,  and  to  the 
left  eye  the  picture  of  the  object  as  seen  by 
the  left  eye.  If  these  two  pictares  exactly 
represent  the  object  as  seen  respectively  by 
the  right  and  the  left  eye,  which  can  readily 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  photography, 
we  shall,  on  looking  into  the  stereoscope,  re- 
ceive the  same  impression  of  solidity  or  relief 
as  is  given  when  both  eyes  look  at  the  real 
object.  One  who  has  suflScient  power  of  di- 
recting the  movements  of  his  eyes  does  not 
need  an  instrument  to  aid  him  in  combining 
the  two  pictares  on  a  stereoscopic  slide.  It 
is  only  required  that  the  right  eye  and  the 
left  shall  be  respectively  directed  to  corre- 
sponding points  on  the  right-hand  and  left- 
hand  pictures.  It  is  said  that  a  stereoscope 
as  just  described  was  conceived  by  Prof.  El- 
liot of  Edinburgh  in  1834,  bat  was  not  con- 
structed by  him  till  1889,  after  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone  had  in  1838  invented  and  exhibit- 
ed his  reflecting  stereoscope.  In  Wheatstone's 
instrument  the  observer  looks  with  his  left  eye 
into  a  mirror  at  a,  fig.  1,  and  with  his  right  eye 
into  a  mirror  at  S.  These  mirrors  are  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  about  46°,  and  hence  reflect  into 
the  eyes  the  two  pictures  placed  at  k  and  g. 
These  pictures  therefore  appear  at  the  same 
place  behind  the  two  mirrors,  and  give  the 
observer  the  impression  that  he  is  looking  at 
an  object  or  group  of  objects  having  solidity, 


or  the  third  dimension.  In  1849  Sir  David 
Brewster  invented  a  refracting  stereoscope. 
This  is  more  convenient  than  Wheatstone's, 
but  does  not  give  such  well  defined  effects  as 
the  reflecting  instrument.    In  Brewster's  ste- 


Fia.  1 ^WbeaUtona't  Staraoaoope. 

reoscope  the  two  pictures  are  placed  side  by 
side,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
partition,  S,  fig.  2,  so  that  the  right  eye  can 
only  view  the  right-hand  picture  and  the  left 
eye  the  left-hand  one.    These  two  pictures  are 


Fia.  2.— Brawiter'i  Stenoaoope. 

observed  through  two  lenticular  prisms,  L  and 
R,  fig.  8,  which  not  only  slightly  magnify  the 
pictares,  but  also  cause  them  to  overlap  each 
other;  and  thus  we  see  in  the  middle  of  the 
instmment  one  piotore  which  appears  in  relief. 


Fio.  8.— Section  of  tho  Eye  PIe<«s. 

These  effects  of  solidity  can  readily  be  exag- 
gerated by  taking  the  two  pictures  by  means 
of  two  photographic  cameras,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  centres  of  whose  lenses  is  greater 
than  that  between  the  centres  of  the  human 
eyes.  The  explanation  of  the  illusions  of  the 
stereoscope  is  contained  in  the  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  binocular  vision  gives  us  the  per- 
ception of  the  third  dimension  of  extension  in 
all  objects  not  over  200  ft.  distant  from  the 
eyes ;  for  in  the  stereoscope  we  have  the  ima- 
ges formed  on  the  retina  of  the  right  eye  and 
of  the  left  similar  to  the  images  that  would  be 
formed  in  the  eyes  if  real  solid  objects  were 
before  us,  having  the  sizes  and  the  situations 
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that  they  appear  to  have  in  the  stereoscopic 
illusion  in  the  instniment;  also,  the  axes  of  the 
eyes  are  inclined  to  each  other  in  the  same 
manner  when  looking  in  the  stereoscope  as 
they  would  be  if  they  regarded  the  above  men- 
tioned group  of  solid  objects.  Hence  the  eye 
is  affected  exactly  as  when  it  views  these  real 
objects,  and  a  stereoscopic  perception  is  the 
effect.  Indeed,  a  simple  rule  for  all  illusions 
of  sight,  as  Helinholtz  concisely  states,  is  "  that 
we  ^ways  believe  that  we  see  such  objects  as 
would,  under  conditions  of  normal  vision,  pro- 
dace  the  retinal  image  of  which  we  are  actual- 
ly conscious."  The  reason  that  a  stereoscopic 
perception  is  obtained  when  we  look  at  a  near 
object  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  impressions 
produced  by  the  two  different  pictures  of  this 
object  on  the  retina,  and  the  muscular  adjust- 
ment of  the  ocular  axes  so  that  they  converge 
to  the  same  point  of  the  object,  are  translated, 
through  the  experience  of  touch,  as  effects  be- 
longing to  solidity.  Some  have  imagined  that 
they  had  explained  stereoscopic  perception  by 
the  fact  that  the  axes  of  the  eyes  converge  to 
point  after  point  on  the  object  in  rapid  succes- 
eion,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  triangulate  the  posi- 
tions of  these  points  by  a  series  of  visual  tri- 
angles, which  have  for  their  base  the  distance 
separating  the  yellow  spots,  or  maoula  lutecB, 
on  the  retinas  of  the  eyes  (see  Eye,  fig.  1),  and 
for  sides  the  lines  drawn  from  these  spots  to 
the  various  observed  points  of  the  object.  But 
Dove  showed  that  the  stereoscopic  perception 
is  obtained  when  we  illuminate  the  pictures 
in  the  stereoscope  by  the  flash  of  a  Leyden 
jar ;  and  Prof.  Rood  has  shown  that  the  dura- 
tion of  this  illumination  is  only  four  billionths 
of  a  second,  a  duration  altogether  too  short 
to  allow  the  eyes  time  to  make  any  motion. 
Others  have  maintained  that  a  combination  of 
the  impressions  produced  upon  both  retinas 
takes  place,  and  thus  the  two  plane  retinal  pic- 
tores  are  fused  into  a  stereoscopic  perception ; 
but  the  retinal  impressions  do  not  combine,  for 
Dove  has  shown  Uiat  when  dull  black  is  alone 
viewed  with  one  eye,  while  white  is  regard- 
ed with  the  other,  the  perception  produced  is 
rimilar  to  that  of  the  metallic  surface  of  gra- 
phite ;  whereas  the  real  combined  sensation  of 
these  impressions  is  a  dull  gray.  From  these 
and  many  other  experiments  we  learn  that 
"  two  distinct  sensations  are  transmitted  from 
the  two  eyes,  and  reach  the  consciousness  at 
the  same  time  and  without  coalescing;  that 
accordingly  the  combination  of  these  two  sen- 
sations into  the  single  picture  of  the  external 
world  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  ordinary 
▼ision  is  not  produced  by  any  anatomical  mech- 
anism of  sensation,  but  by  a  mental  act." — See 
"The  Stereoscope,"  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
(London,  1856),  and  "Recent  Progress  of  the 
Theory  of  Vision,"  by  Helmholtz,  published 
in  his  "Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Sub- 
jects "  (New  York,  1874). 

nEBEOTrnS.     See  Fbhstvsio,  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
B60. 


OTEBLDfG.    See  Poukd  Steblino. 

SmUiNG,  a  city  of  Whitesides  co.,  Illinois, 
on  the  N.  bonk  of  Rock  river,  and  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Rockford, 
Rock  Island,  and  St.  Louis  railroads,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Rock  River  branch  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  line,  110  m. 
W.  of  Chicago  and  28  m.  E.  of  the  Mississippi 
river;  pop.  in  1860,  2,428;  in  1870,  8,998;  m 
1876,  5,812.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is 
supplied  with  water  by  the  Holly  system  of 
works  and  by  an  artesian  weU  1,650  ft.  deep, 
discharging  700  barrels  an  hour.  It  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  manufacturing.  The  river  at  this 
point  is  spanned  by  a  dam  of  solid  masonry, 
1,100  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  high,  which  with  the 
9  ft.  natural  fall  of  the  rapids  above  affords 
an  immense  water  power.  The  value  of  the 
manufactures  of  Sterling  and  Rock  Falls  (op- 
posite) in  1874  was  about  $4,260,000,  and  the 
number  of  hands  employed  upward  of  1,000. 
The  articles  are  principally  of  wood,  includ- 
ing agricultural  implements,  school  furniture, 
feed  mills,  pumps,  burial  cases,  carriages  and 
wagons,  building  materials,  butter  tubs,  wash- 
ing machines,  barrels,  hedge  trimmers,  tables, 
mittens,  machinery,  mineral  paint,  paper,  &c. 
There  are  five  flour  mUls.  a  distillery  (the  lar- 
gest in  the  United  States),  two  tanneries,  and 
a  pork-packing  establishment.  Sterling  has  a 
national  bank,  three  public  school  houses,  two 
reading  rooms,  a  public  library,  two  weekly 
newspapers,  and  12  churches.  It  was  laid  out 
in  1886,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1857. 

STQUJDie,  JoliB,  a  British  author,  bom  at 
Kames  castle,  isle  of  Bute,  July  20,  1806,  died 
at  Ventnor,  isle  of  Wight,  Sept.  18,  1844.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Cambridge  uni- 
versities, in  1827  went  to  London,  and  for  a 
few  months  in  1828  edited  with  F.  D.  Maurice 
the  "  Athensenm."  In  1880-'81  he  passed  15 
months  on  St.  Vincent  island.  West  Indies,  for 
his  health,  the  state  of  which  required  inter- 
vals of  residence  in  the  south  of  France,  Ma- 
deira, and  Italy  through  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  1884  he  took  deacon's  orders  and  became 
curate  to  his  former  college  tutor  J.  0.  Hare, 
rector  of  Hurstmonceaux,  Sussex ;  but  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1885;  he  went  to  London  to  devote  him- 
self to  literature.  In  Angnst,  1888,  he  found- 
ed the  Anonymous  club,  afterward  called  the 
Sterling  club.  Among  the  members  were  Car- 
lyle,  Tennyson,  Moncton  Milnes,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  J.  C.  Hare,  0.  L.  Eastlake,  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  and  G.  0.  Lewis.  Sterling  published 
"Arthur  Coningsby,"  a  novel  (London,  1888) ; 
"Minor  Poems"  (1889);  "The  Election,"  a 
poem  (1841) ;  and  "  Strafford,"  a  drama  (1848). 
After  his  death  appeared  "Essays  and  Tales," 
collected  from  various  reviews,  with  a  memoir 
by  J.  0.  Hare  (2  vols.  8vo,  1848);  "Life  of 
John  Steriing,"  by  Thomas  Carlyle  (1861)  ; 
"  Twelve  Letters  by  John  Sterling,"  edited  by 
W.  Ooningham  (1861) ;  and  "  The  Onyx  Ring," 
from  "Blackwood,"  with  a  biographical  pre- 
face by  Charles  Hale  (Boston,  1866). 
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STEBN,  DuleL  See  Aoouli,  Mabis  Oathe- 
BiNE  Sophie  db  Flaviony. 

STEBNBHUi,  a  town  of  Moravia,  10  m.  N. 
of  Olmtttz;  pop.  in  1870,  18,479.  It  has  an 
old  palace  and  a  military  school,  and  is  the 
great  centre  of  the  Moravian  manufacture  of 
cotton  and  linen  goods. 

STEIUirE,  Lraraaee,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  Olonmel,  Ireland,  Nor.  24,  1713,  died  in 
London,  March  18,  1768.  Hie  parents  were 
English,  and  his  father,  Roger  Sterne,  was  a 
lieatenant  in  Handaside's  regiment,  the  move- 
ments of  which,  "from  barrack  to  transport, 
from  Ireland  to  England,",  young  Laurence 
followed  until  his  10th  year,  when  he  was  put 
to  school  at  Halifax  in  England.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Oambridge  in  1736,  took  orders,  and 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Sutton  in  York- 
shire. In  1741  he  married,  and  about  the  same 
time  obtained  the  living  of  Stillington,  adjoin- 
ing Sutton,  while  his  uncle  procured  him  a  pre- 
bend in  York  oathedraL  For  nearly  20  years 
his  only  acknowledged  pnblioations  were  two 
sermons,  although  he  wrote  political  para- 
graphs for  the  newspapers,  and  is  said  to  have 
conducted  for  some  time  a  periodical  elec- 
tioneering paper  in  the  whig  interest.  In  1759 
he  published  at  York,  under  the  pseudonyme 
of  "Mr.  Yorick,"  the  first  two  volumes  of 
"  Tristram  Shandy,"  which  were  reprinted  in 
London  early  in  1760.  The  3d  and  4tb  vol- 
umes appeared  in  1761,  the  6th  and  6th  in 
1762,  the  7th  and  8th  in  1766,  and  the  9th  in 
1767.  Long  before  the  completion  of  the 
work,  the  charm  and  the  novelty  of  the  style, 
the  whimsical  digressions,  the  exquisite  touch- 
es of  pathos  and  humor,  and  its  many  admi- 
rably conceived  characters,  had  taken  an  ex- 
traordinary hold  upon  the  public,  and  Sterne 
ranked  with'  Fielding  and  Richardson  and 
Smollett  as  a  great  writer  of  prose  fiction. 
He  was  lionized  in  London,  where  people 
were  invited  a  fortnight  in  advance  to  dine 
with  him;  and  Boswell  has  recorded  John- 
son's remark  that  "  the  man,  Sterne,  had 
engagements  for  three  months."  The  erudi- 
tion which  so  greatly  astonished  the  not  very 
learned  readers  who  welcomed  the  appear- 
ance of  "Tristram  Shandy"  will,  however, 
scarcely  stand  the  test  of  modern  criticism, 
and  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  in  his 
"  Illustrations  of  Sterne "  (1798),  that  the 
quaint  imagery  and  the  quainter  conceits  scat- 
tered through  the  book  were  largely  borrow- 
ed from  Rabelais,  Burton,  and  other  anthors. 
But  after  making  liberal  allowances  for  pla- 
giarisms, his  Uncle  Toby,  Corporal  Trim,  Mr. 
Shandy,  Dr.  Slop,  and  Widow  Wadman  must 
be  considered  among  the  most  original  per- 
sonages in  fiction.  In  1760  and  1766,  du- 
ring the  publication  of  "Tristram  Shandy," 
appeared  four  volumes  of  sermons,  also  by 
"Mr.  Yorick."  In  1760  Sterne  received  an 
additional  living  at  Coxwold  in  Yorkshire,  and 
took  a  house  in  York  for  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, but  passed  most  of  his  own  time  in  Lon- 


don or  on  the  continent.  In  1762  he  visit- 
ed France,  and  in  1764  went  to  Italy  for  his 
health.  Returning  to  York  in  1767  he  wrote 
the  first  and  only  part  of  "  The  Sentimental 
Journey,"  and  took  it  to  London  for  publica- 
tion. Soon  after  its  appearance  he  died  with- 
out a  friend  near  him,  and  was  privately  buried 
at  Edgeware.  In  1776  his  daughter  Lydia  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  his  "Letters  to  his 
Friends,"  accompanied  by  a  short  autobio- 
graphical memoir ;  and  in  the  same  year  ap- 
peared "  Letters  to  Eliza,"  consisting  of  ten 
letters  addressed  by  Sterne  in  March  and  April, 
1767,  to  "Mrs.  Elizabeth  Draper,  wife  of  Dan- 
iel Draper,  Esq.,  counsellor  at  Bombay,  and 
at  present  chief  of  the  factory  at  Surat,"  and 
another  collection  of  letters  in  one  volume. 
"  Seven  Letters  by  Sterne  and  his  Friends," 
edited  by  W.  Durrant  Cooper,  were  ■  privately 
printed  in  1844.  The  most  complete  edition 
of  Sterne's  works  was  edited  by  James  P. 
Browne,  M.  D.,  and  comprises  in  an  appendix 
13  letters  hitherto  unpuolished  (4  vols.  Svo, 
London,  1873). — Of  the  personal  character  of 
Sterne,  as  seen  in  his  life  and  letters,  no  fa- 
vorable impression  can  be  formed.  The  latter 
show  him  to  have  been  indifferent  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  profession,  lax  in  principle,  a  bad 
husband,  a  faithless  lover,  offering  bis  affec- 
tions to  two  or  three  married  women  at  once, 
the  dupe  of  every  coarse  flatterer,  and  false 
to  his  professions  of  virtue  or  sensibility. 

SIEKNHOLD,  TlHMUg,  an  English  writer,  bom 
in  Hampshire  about  1500,  died  in  August, 
1549.  He  was  groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry 
Vni.  and  Edward  VI.,  and  was  noted  at  court 
for  his  poetical  talents  and  piety.  He  under- 
took a  translation  into  metre  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  but  completed  only  37,  printed  in 
1649,  after  his  death,  with  seven  by  John 
Ho^ins,  under  the  title  of  "  All  such  Psalms 
of  David  as  Thomas  Stemholde,  late  Grome 
of  the  Einges  Majestyes  Robes,  did  in  his 
lyfe-tyme  drawe  into  Englyshe  Metre."  The 
version  was  completed  and  published  in  1662 
as  "The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  collected 
into  English  Metre  by  T.  Sterahold,  J.  Hop- 
kins, and  others,  conferred  with  the  Ebreu ; 
with  apt  Notes  to  sing  them  withal ;"  under 
which  title  it  was  annexed  to  the  "  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,"  and  was  used  till  superseded 
by  Tate  and  Brady's  collection  (1696).  Stern- 
hold  was  also  the  author  of  "Certain  Chap- 
ters of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  drawen  into 
Metre"  (1649). 

SIESIGHMl^  a  Greek  lyrio  poet,  bom  in 
Himera,  Sicily,  in  632  B.  C.,  died  about  666. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  Catano,  and 
to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Phalaris 
of  Agrigentum.  It  is  said  that  his  real  name 
was  Tisias,  and  that  he  received  the  name  of 
Stesiohorus,  "  chorus  leader,"  for  his  efforts  in 
choral  poetry,  for  which  he  invented  the  divi- 
sions of  strophe,  antisfrophe,  and  epode.  He 
wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect.  His  poems  were 
chiefly  on  heroic  subjects,  although  he  wrote 
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many  on  themes  more  porelj  l^oal.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  composed  erotio 
poems.  The  fragments  of  his  writings  have 
been  collected  by  Eleine  (8U*iehori  Hwureiir 
tit  Fragmmta,  Berlin,  1828) ;  by  Schneidewin 
in  his  DeUetvt  Poetii  Orcteorum  (GOttingen, 
1839);  and  by  Bergk  in  Foeta  Lyriei  Graei 
(8d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1867). 

OTETHOSCOra.    See  Ausoultation. 

8ISTWI,  a  town  of  Pmssia,  capital  of  the 
proTince  of  Pomerania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
CMer,  76  m.  N.  E.  of  Berlin;  pop.  in  1871, 
76,149.  The  river  is  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
and  the  town  and  snborbs  are  defended  by 
walls,  a  citadel,  and  several  forts  and  outworks. 
Stettin  has  several  fine  sqnares,  with  monu- 
ments of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Frederick 
"William  III.,  is  generally  well  built,  and  pos- 
sesses a  school  of  navigation,  with  an  obser- 
▼atorr.  The  ancient  castle  of  Stettin,  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania, 
contains  a  collection  of  northern  antiquities. 
Chemical  products,  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  sn- 
gar,  anchors,  &c.,  are  mannfactnred.  The  im- 
ports amounted  in  1878  to  87,681,985  thalers, 
and  the  exports  to  80,894,888  thalers.  The  re- 
^stered  shipping  included  80  sea-going  steam- 
ers and  178  other  vessels.  Vessels  drawing 
over  15  ft.  cannot  ascend  the  Oder,  and  dis- 
charge at  Swinemftnde  on  the  Baltic,  86  m. 
distant  The  town  was  a  considerable  place 
as  early  as  the  9th  century,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hanseatio  league.  It  belonged  to 
Sweden  from  1648  to  1720. 

BtEBOet,  Sir  Jaats  DMkaa,  a  Scottish  politi- 
cal economist,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  October, 
1718,  died  Nov.  26, 1780.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1784  was 
admitted  to  the  Scottish  bar.  Although  of  a 
whig  family,  he  became  imbued  with  Jacobite 
doctrines.  Having  declared  for  the  young 
pretender  in  1745,  he  was  sent  by  him  on  a 
mission  to  the  court  of  France,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  compulsory  absence  from  Great 
Britain  for  17  years.  In  1768  he  was  permit- 
ted to  return  to  Scotland,  and  in  1771  he  ob- 
tained a  free  pardon.  While  abroad  he  pub- 
lished works  m  French  and  German  on  chro- 
nology and  money,  and  in  1767  produced  his 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy "  (3  vols.  4to,  London).  He  also  wrote 
"  The  Principles  of  Money  applied  to  the  Pres- 
ent State  of  the  Coin  of  Bengal"  (1772),  "A 
Plan  for  introducing  an  Uniformity  of  Weights 
and  Measures"  (1790),  &c.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  edited  by  bis  son,  Gen. 
Sir  James  Denham  Stouart  (6  vols.,  1806). 
(See  PoLinoAL  Economy,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  668.) 

tflUiRKN.  L  A  S.  W.  county  of  New  York, 
bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  Che- 
mung, Canisteo,  Tioga,  and  Conhocton  rivers ; 
area,  1,425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  67,717;  in 
1875,  73,928.  The  surface  is  broken  and  the 
soil  generally  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  good  build- 
ing stone  are  found.  There  are  two  or  three 
aatH  lakes,  and  Eeuka  (formerly  Crooked)  lake 


is  partly  within  the  county.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Erie  railway  and  branches,  and  by  the 
Coming,  Cowaneeque,  and  Antrim  railroad. 
Considerable  lumber  is  exported.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  640,667  bushels  of 
wheat,  72,792  of  rye,  844,299  of  Indian  com, 
1,688,117  of  oats,  207,024  of  barley,  286,102 
of  buckwheat,  643,687  of  potatoes,  169,294 
tons  of  hay,  160,540  lbs.  of  tobacco,  700,704 
of  wool,  62,118  of  hops,  112,228  of  maple 
sugar,  87,018  of  honey,  2,884,686  of  butter, 
and  288,488  of  cheese  (not  including  factory 
cheese).  There  were  16,642  horses,  80,829 
milch  cows,  2,998  working  oxen,  22,717  other 
cattle,  145,645  sheep,  and  16,480  swine;  6 
manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  48 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  7  of  cneese,  16  of 
cooperage,  15  of  furniture,'  1  of  glass  ware,  8 
of  iron  castings,  19  of  tanned  and  9  of  curried 
leather,  4  of  machinery,  22  of  saddlery  and 
harness,  2  of  wine,  2  woollen  mills,  8  distil- 
leries, 6  breweries,  89  saw  mills,  and  18  flour 
mills.  Capitals,  Bath  and  Corning.  II>  A  N. 
E.  county  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  and  intersected  by  tbe  St.  Joseph's 
and  I^geon  rivers ;  area,  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870, 12,864.  The  surface  is  prairie  and  wood- 
land, and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in.  1870  were  282,816  bushels  of  wheat, 
862,200  of  Indian  com,  97,719  of  oats,  90,020 
of  potatoes,  16,861  tons  of  hay,  117,887  lbs. 
of  wool,  289,472  of  butter,  and  8,818  of  sor- 
ghum molasses.  There  were  4,122  horses, 
8,828  milch  cows,  6,888  other  cattie,  82,887 
sheep,  and  11,883  swine.  The  Fort  Wayne, 
Jackson,  and  Saj^naw  railroad  passes  through 
the  capita],  Angola. 

KTEUBEN,  FNtoltk  Vmui  ligHtM,  baron,  an 
American  soldier,  bom  in  Magdeburg,  Prussia, 
Nov.  16,  1780,  died  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
28,  1794.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  col- 
leges of  Neisse  and  Breslau,  and  became  a 
cadet  in  an  infantry  regiment  in  1747,  an  en- 
sign in  1749,  and  a  lieutenant  in  1768.  In 
1757  he  distinguished  himself  at"  the  batties 
of  Prague  and  Kossbach,  in  1768  was  appoint- 
ed an  adjutant  general,  and  was  in  the  battles 
of  Kay  and  Kunersdorf  in  1759,  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  was  wounded.  In  1762  he  was  made 
adjutant  general  in  the  king's  staff.  He  was  a 
member  of  Frederick's  select  academy  of  young 
oflBcers  who  were  under  his  special  instrao- 
tion;  and  after  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz,  in 
which  he  participated,  the  king  presented  him 
with  a  valuable  lay  benefice.  At  the  close  of 
the  seven  years'  war  he  accompanied  to  sev- 
eral courts  of  Europe  the  prince  of  Hohenzol- 
lem-Hechingen,  who  in  1764  made  him  grand 
marshal  ana  general  of  his  guard.  In  1777, 
whUe  on  a  visit  to  France,  he  was  induced  by 
the  count  St.  Germain  to  go  to  America.  Be 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec.  1,  and 
immediately  wrote  to  congress  and  to  Gen. 
Washington,  tendering  his  service  as  a  volun- 
teer. Shortly  afterward  he  went  to  York, 
Pa.,  where  congress  was  in  session,  was  di- 
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rected  to  join  the  armj  nnder  Washington, 
and  daring  the  winter  arrived  at  Valley  Forge. 
On  l£ay  6,  1778,  he  was  appointed  inspector 
general  with  the  rank  of  major  generiu,  and 
in  June  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Monmooth. 
He  prepared  a  mannal  for  the  army,  which 
was  approved  by  congress  in  1779,  and  intro- 
dnced  the  most  thorough  discipline.  In  1780 
he  was  a  member  of  the  court  martial  on  the 
trial  of  Major  Andr6.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Virginia, 
and  in  January  following  was  active  in  harass- 
ing the  British  forces  under  Benedict  Arnold. 
In  the  snmmer  he  was  attached  to  Oen.  Lafay- 
ette's division,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown.  In  1790  congress  voted  him  a  life 
annaity  of  $2,600.  Several  of  the  states  passed 
resolutions  acknowledging  his  services,  and 
voted  him  tracts  of  land.  New  York  present- 
ed him  with  16,000  acres  near  Utica,  forming 
a  township  called  from  him  Steuben,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  giving  por- 
tions of  the  land  to  his  aids,  and  leasing  the  re- 
mainder. His  life  has  been  written  by  Francis 
Bowen  in  Sparks's  "American  Biography," 
and  by  Friedrich  Kapp  (New  York,  I860). 

SnXBfWVlUiE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Jef- 
ferson CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river,  here  crossed 
by  a  railroad  bridge,  22  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Wheeling, 
W,  Va.,  86  m.  W.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  135  ra. 
E.  by  N.  of  Oolumbus;  pop.  in  1860,  6,164; 
ia  1870,  8,107;  in  1876,  locally  estimated  at 
16,000.  It  stands  on  an  elevation  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  is  well  laid  out  and  substan- 
tially built,  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  farming 
and  stock-growing  country,  and  is  the  centre 
of  an  important  trade.  Abundance  of  excel- 
lent coal  is  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
there  are  eight  shafts  within  the  city  limits. 
The  court  bouse  is  the  finest  in  eastern  Ohio. 
The  city  has  water  works,  gas  works,  and  two 
steam  fire  endues.  The  Pittsburgh,  Cincin- 
nati, and  St.  Loois  railroad,  and  the  river  divi- 
sion of  the  Oleveland  and  Pittsburgh  railroad, 
intersect  here.  The  river  trade  is  extensive. 
The  chief  manofaotories  are  two  founderies 
and  machine  shops,  two  rolling  mills,  a  nedl 
mill,  two  en^e  and  boiler  works,  three  blast 
furnaces,  a  flouring  mill,  two  woollen  mills, 
a  paper  mill,  three  breweries,  and  two  glass 
works.  There  are  two  national  banks,  two 
private  banks,  two  savings  institutions,  nine 
public  schools,  including  a  high  school,  a  fe- 
male seminary,  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  two 
daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  18 
churches  (Christian,  Congregational,  Episcopal, 
Lutheran,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Boman 
Catholic). — A  blockhouse  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  Steubenville  in  1786,  and  in  1787  a  fort 
was  boilt  and  named  in  honor  of  Baron  Steu- 
ben ;  bat  the  place  was  not  permanently  set- 
tled till  1797.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1861,  and  in  1871  its  limits  were  extended. 

WKVENHt  LAW.  county  of  Minnesota, 
intersected  by  the  Pomme  de  Terre  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Minnesota;  area,  670  sq.  no.; 


pop.  in  1870, 174.  The  surface  is  rolling  and 
IS  studded  with  nnmerous  lakes.  The  soil  is 
productive.  The  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad 
traverses  it.  IL  An  unorganized  S.  W.  county 
of  Kansas,  bordering  on  Indian  territory ;  area, 
720  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cimarron 
river.  The  surface  is  undulating.  IIL  AN.W. 
county  of  Dakota,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the  IGs- 
sonri  river,  recently  formed  and  not  included 
in  the  census  of  1870 ;  area,  about  8,100  sq.  m. 
It  is  mostly  occupied  by  the  Plateau  du  Coteau 
da  Missouri.  The  N.  E.  comer  is  intersected 
by  Mouse  river.  !¥•  The  N.  E.  county  of 
Washington  territory,  bordering  on  British 
Columbia  and  Idaho,  bounded  S.  in  part  by  the 
Snake  river,  W.  in  port  by  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains, and  intersected  by  the  Columbia ;  area, 
28,000  sq^.;  pop.  in  1870,  784.  Lake  Chelan 
is  in  the  W .  part,  and  the  county  is  watered  by 
Clarke's  fork,  the  Okinakane,  Palouse,  Spo- 
kane, and  other  streams.  There  are  Broad 
plains  and  rugged  mountains,  with  some  bar- 
ren places,  but  the  proportion  of  valuable  land 
is  large,  and  much  of  it  is  very  fertile.  The 
climate  is  mild.  There  are  gold  mines  on  the 
bars  of  the  Columbia  and  lateral  streams.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  8,791  bushels  of 
wheat,  12,604  of  oats,  8,826  of  potatoes,  and 
791  tons  of  hay.  There  were  415  horses,  1,100 
cattle,  and  485  swine.    Capital,  Colville. 

mfVENS,  AM,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  19,  1816.  He  studied  at 
Wesleyan  university,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and 
in  1884  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  in  Boston.  In  1887  he  trav- 
elled in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  was  sta- 
tioned in  Providence,  R.  I.  In  1840  he  took 
editorial  charge  of  "  Zion's  Herald  "  in  Boston, 
and  in  1852  of  the  "  National  Magazine,"  New 
York ;  in  1856  revisited  Europe,  and  on  return- 
ing in  1856  was  elected  editor  of  the  "  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal,"  New  York.  He  after- 
ward became  joint  editor  of  "  The  Methodist," 
from  which  he  retired  in  1874.  Dr.  Stevens 
has  published  "  Memorials  of  the  Introduction 
of  Methodism  into  New  England"  (1848); 
"  Memorials  of  the  Progress  of  Methodism  in 
the  Eastern  States  "  (1852) ;  "  Church  Polity;" 
"  The  Preaching  required  by  the  Times  "  (1855) ; 
"  Sketches  and  Incidents,  a  Budget  from  the 
Saddle  Bags  of  an  Itinerant;"  "The  Great  Re- 
form;" "History  of  the  Religions  Movement 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  called  Methodism  " 
(8  vols.,  1868-'61),  which  has  been  several 
times  edited  and  reprinted  in  England ;  "  Life 
and  Times  of  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D."  (1668); 
"  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America"  (4  vols., 
1864-'7) ;  "  The  Centenary  of  American  Meth- 
odism "  (1866) ;  "  The  Women  of  Methodism " 
(1866) ;  and  "  Compendiam  of  the  History  of 
Methodism"  (1868). 

STEVENS,  ilesaider  HtdgiM,  an  American  sur- 
geon, born  in  New  York  in  1789,  died  there, 
March  80,  1869.  He  graduated  in  medicine  in 
1815  at  the  nniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
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bec&tne  Bnrgical  dresser  and  afterward  house 
surgeon  in  the  New  York  hospitaL  In  1817 
he  was  appointed  attending  surgeon  there,  and 
in  1839  resigned  and  was  chosen  oonsnltiug 
surgeon.  He  was  professor  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  surgery  in  the  college  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  New  York,  from  1826  to 
1837,  and  of  clinical  surgery  from  1887  to  1889. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  college  from  1848 
to  1865.  In  1848  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  medical  society  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

SIEVEN8,  Gewgc  Aleiaidar,  an  English  author, 
bom  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  died  at  Baldook,  Hertfordshire,  Sept. 
6,  1784.  He  was  at  first  a  strolling  actor,  and 
acquired  reputation  as  a  writer  of  hurlesqnes 
ana  of  comic  songs.  In  1760  he  pablisned 
a  novel,  "The  History  of  Tom  Fool,"  and  a 
few  years  later  produced  an  entertainment  en- 
titled "A  Lecture  on  Heads."  He  also  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  "Songs,  Comic  and  Satiri- 
cal" (1772);  and  after  his  death  appeared 
"  The  Adventures  of  a  Speculist,  compiled 
from  the  Papers  of  G.  A.  Stevens,  with  his 
Life,  a  Preface,  and  Notes"  (1788). 

siBiSSSt  h  Jotai,  an  American  inventor, 
born  in  New  York  in  1749,  died  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  in  1888.  He  early  engaged  in  solving 
the  problem  of  steam  navigation,  and  in  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  in 
1789  stated  that  he  had  perfected  his  plans. 
In  1804  he  launched  a  propeller,  using  the 
screw,  and  in  1806  he  employed  twin  screws. 
He  completed  the  steamboat  Phoenix  in  1807, 
and  being  prevented  by  Fulton's  monopoly 
from  navigating  the  Hudson,  he  sent  the  ves- 
sel to  sea  and  up  the  Delaware.  Her  en^nes 
were  high-pressure  condensing,  and  the  boil- 
ers of  the  kind  now  called  sectional.  Neither 
these  nor  either  single  or  twin  screws  were 
generally  employed  by  engineers  until  many 
years  afterward.  In  1812  he  designed  a  cir- 
cular iron-clad  or  revolving  steam  battery  with 
armor  plating,  substantially  the  same  as  those 
recently  designed  by  the  late  John  Elder,  and 
like  those  now  constructing  for  the  Russian 
navy;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  railroads,  indicating  the  mode  of 
applying  steam,  calculating  their  cost,  end  pre- 
dicting the  speied  of  trains.  He  planned  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  railroad.  Dt  Sabert  Ut- 
InptoB,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  in  1788,  died  there,  April  20, 1866.  He 
had  charge  of  his  father's  steamboat  the  Phoe- 
nix in  its  passage  to  the  Delaware,  and  in  1808 
introduced  concave  water  lines  in  her  hull,  the 
first  application  of  the  wave  line  to  ship  build- 
ing ;  and  he  was  afterward  largely  engaged  in 
bulding  steamboats.  In  1818-14  he  invented 
and  sold  to  the  government  percussion  elonga- 
ted shells  for  smooth-bore  guns;  in  1818  he 
bnrned  anthracite  coal  in  a  cupola  furnace,  and 
soon  after  used  it  in  his  steamers.  In  1822 
he  substituted  the  skeleton  wrought-iron  work- 
ing beam  for  the  heavy  cast-iron  one  before  in 
use;  and  during  the  next  27  years  he  made 


numerous  other  improvements  in  steam  ma- 
chinery and  navigation.  In  1836  he  introduced 
the  T  rail  on  the  Oamden  and  Amboy  railroad, 
of  which  he  was  president  for  many  years. 
In  1842  he  was  commissioned  by  the  United 
States -government  to  build  an  iron-plated  war 
steamer  or  battery,  to  be  shell-proof  and  driv- 
en by  screws.  (See  Ibon-Olad  Ships.)  In 
consequence  of  a  change  of  his  plan,  it  was 
unfinished  at  his  death.  III.  EiwiB  AigastM, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Hoboken 
in  1796,  died  in  Paris,  France,  Aug.  7,  1868. 
With  his  brothers  he  established  lines  of  steam 
passenger  and  tow  boats  on  the  Hudson  and 
other  rivers.  He  also  made  several  inven- 
tions and  improvements  in  machinery  and 
naval  architecture.  At  the  opening  of  the 
civil  war  be  endeavored,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  James  0.,  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  take  and  put  in  service  the  iron-clad 
battery  begun  by  Robert  L.  Stevens,  offering 
to  complete  the  ship  at  their  own  expense,  pay- 
ment only  to  be  made  in  case  of  her  success. 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  feasibility  of 
their  plans,  tiiej  fitted  out  the  small  iron-clad 
Naugatnck,  and  sent  her  into  action ;  she  took 
part  in  the  engagement  on  the  James  river,  and 
rendered  valuable  assistance.  The  government 
declined  the  offer,  and  Edwin  A.  Stevens  left 
at  his  death  $1,000,000  for  the  completion  of 
his  brother's  plans.  The  amount  proved  insuf- 
ficient, however,  and  the  vessel  was  sold  to  the 
United  States  navy  in  November,  1874,  by  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  to  which  he  had  be- 
queathed it.  Congress  having  failed  to  make 
the  appropriation  for  the  purchase,  the  vessel 
still  remains  (1876)  in  dock  at  Hoboken.  Mr. 
Stevens  possessed  an  immense  fortune.  He 
endowed  the  Stevens  high  school  at  Hoboken, 
and  at  his  death  left  nearly  $1,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  the  Stevens  institute  of 
technology.    (See  Hoboken.) 

STEViXiS.  L  Jm^  a  Belgian  painter,  bora 
in  Brussels  about  1819.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
French  officer,  is  self-taught,  and  resides  alter- 
nately at  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  is  distin- 
guished for  his  pictures  of  animals,  especially 
dogs,  and  also  for  his  genre  paintings.  iL 
iHM,  a  Belgian  painter,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Brussels  in  1828.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  under  Roqueplan  in  Paris, 
and  has  made  himself  known  by  his  genre 
pictures,  such  as  "The  Visit,"  "The  Pink 
Lady,"  and  "  The  Love  of  Gold." 

STEVENS,  naddCH,  an  American  statesman, 
bora  at  Peacham,  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.,  April  4, 
1798,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  11, 1868. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was  lame  and 
sickly  from  childhood;  but  he  qualified  him- 
self by  hard  study  to  enter  college,  and  gradu- 
ated with  honor  at  Dartmouth  in  1814.  He 
went  immediately  to  York,  Pa.,  where  he  taught 
school  and  studied  law,  and  soon  obtained  a 
large  practice.  He  kept  aloof  from  politics  till 
the  election  of  Jackson  in  1828,  against  whom 
he  took  part  with  great  ardor,  and  became  an 
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aotiTe  member  of  the  whig  party.  In  1888  and 
for  several  saooeeding  years  be  was  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  and  be  became 
distingaished  by  his  opposition  to  slavery.  He 
was  appointed  a  cand  commissioner  in  1888, 
and  rendered  important  services  to  thb  state 
in  the  promotion  of  her  system  of  internal  im- 
provements. In  1842  he  removed  to  Lancaster, 
and  for  six  years  devoted  himself  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  elected  representative  in  congress 
in  1848  and  reelected  in  1860.  He  strongly 
opposed  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill.  He  was  again  elected  to  con- 
gress in  1858,  and  held  his  seat  till  his  death. 
In  his  latter  years  in  congress  he  was  a  recog- 
nized chief  of  the  republican  party,  and  took 
the  lead  in  all  measures  for  emancipating  and 
arming  the  negroes  and  for  giving  them  citizen- 
ship. He  also  advocated  acts  of  confiscation 
and  other  severe  measures  against  the  confed- 
erates ;  and  he  was  chairman  of  the  managers 
for  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson. 

SrETGIDS,  or  Stertn,  SiMo,  a  Flemish  mathe- 
matician, bom  in  Bruges  about  1650,  died  at 
the  Hague  about  1630.  The  particulars  of  his 
life  are  unknown.  In  1586  he  published  in 
Dutch  a  work  on  "  Statics  and  Hydrostatics  " 
and  "Anew  System  of  Fortification;"  in  1689 
a  tract  on  the  motion  of  the  heavens ;  and  in 
1699  a  treatise  on  navigation  (translated  into 
Latin  by  Grotius,  Leyden,  1624).  In  1605  Wil- 
lebrord  Snell  translated  into  Latin  most  of  the 
works  of  Stevinus,  bat  died  before  completing 
the  translation.  In  1684  Albert  Oirard  pub- 
lished at  Leyden  all  his  works  in  French,  in- 
cluding a  collection  of  geometrical  problems. — 
See  Simon  Stevin,  by  Qaetelet  (Brussels,  1845). 

STEWiRD,  Ltrd  D^  in  England,  the  highest 
officer  under  the  crown,  who  was  formerly 
known  by  the  Latin  title  of  ma^u*  unetohal- 
lv$.  Under  the  Plantagenets  the  office  was 
hereditary,  and  was  held  by  the  house  of  Lei- 
cester, until  forfeited  by  Simon  de  Montfort. 
Since  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.  it  has  been  abol- 
ished as  a  permanent  dignity,  and  is  conferred 
for  some  special  occasion,  as  a  trial  before  the 
boose  of  peers  or  a  coronation.  The  lord  high 
steward  presides  at  the  former,  and  at  tbe 
close  of  the  proceedings  breaks  his  wand  and 
dissolves  the  court. — The  office  of  steward,  or 
Stewart,  also  existed  from  early  times  in  Scot- 
land, and  gave  name  to  the  royal  family  of 
Stuart,  in  which  it  was  hereditary  from  the 
time  of  David  I.  (1124-'5S)  till  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Robert  (II.)  Stuart,  grandson 
of  King  Robert  Bruce,  in  1871. 

StmAKT.  L  A  S.  W.  county  of  Georgia, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Alabama,  and  drained  by  sev- 
eral of  its  tributaries ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  14,204,  of  whom  9,100  were  col- 
ored. The  soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  271,288  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  26,108  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  18,643  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  703  horses,  1,988  mules 
and  asses,  1,769  milch  cows,  8,968  other  cattle. 


1,160  sheep,  and  8,270  swine.  Capital,  Lump- 
kin, lit  A  N.  W.  county  of  Tennessee,  border- 
ing on  Kentucky,  intersected  by  the  Cumber- 
land river  and  bounded  W.  by  the  Tennessee ; 
area,  about  426  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  12,019, 
of  whom  2,700  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  Valnable 
iron  ore  abounds.  The  Ix>uisville,  yashville, 
and  Great  Southern  railroad  passes  through  it. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  81,880 
bushels  of  wneat,  428,811  of  Indian  com,  26,628 
of  oats,  17,685  of  Irish  and  18,746  of  sweet 
potatoes,  1,809  bales  of  cotton,  1,191,620  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  16,135  of  wool,  and  10,836  gallons 
of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were  1,579  horses, 
2,168  milch  cows,  8,676  other  cattle,  8,939 
sheep,  and  16,652  swine;  8  manufactories  of 
pig  iron,  and  1  of  blooms.    Capital,  Dover. 

STEWiBT,  IkKUto  TUMJ,  ao  American  mer- 
chant, bora  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  Oct.  27, 
1802.  He  studied  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
but  did  not  take  a  degree,  emigrated  to  New 
York  in  1818,  and  engaged  in  teaching.  In 
1823  he  began,  at  No.  288  Broadway,  a  bnsiness 
which  has  gradually  expanded  into  one  of  the 
largest  mercantile  oonoems  in'  the  world.  He 
sent  a  ship  load  of  provisions  to  Irdand  du- 
ring the  famine  of  1846,  and  made  similar 
gifts  to  the  sufferers  by  the  Franco-German 
war  and  by  the  Chicago  fire  in  1871.  In  1867 
he  was  chairman  of  the  honorary  commission 
sent  by  the  United  States  government  to  the 
Paris  exposition.  In  March,  1869,  President 
Grant  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  treasnry, 
but  his  confirmation  was  prevented  by  the 
law  which  excludes  from  that  office  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  importation  of  merchan- 
dise. Mr.  Stewart  has  now  (1876)  nearly  com- 
pleted the  erection  on  4th  avenue  and  32d 
street.  New  York,  of  a  building  costing  more 
than  $1,000,000,  which  is  understood  to  be 
intended  as  a  home  for  working  girls ;  and  he 
is  also  building  at  Hempstead  Plains,  Long 
Island,  on  a  tract  of  10,000  acres,  a  town 
known  as  Garden  City. 

VIEW  AIT,  BtUMT,  a  British  physicist,  bora 
in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  1,  1828.  He  studied  in 
the  universities  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1852  engaged  in  business  in  Melbonrae, 
Australia;  but  in  1864  he  retired  to  Rich- 
mond, near  Melbourne,  and  devoted  himself 
to  science.  In  1856  he  returned,  and  was 
assistant  for  six  months  to  John  Welch,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Kew  observatory,  and 
afterward  for  three  years  to  Prof.  Forbes  in 
Edinburgh,  lecturing  on  mechanics  and  assist- 
ing in  experiments.  In  1869  he  was  appointed 
snperintendent  of  the  Kew  observatory,  and 
in  1861  examiner  in  the  universities  of  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh.  In  1868  he  received  the 
Rumford  medal  from  the  royal  society.  In 
1870  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  Owens  college,  Manchester,  still 
retaining  the  directorship  of  the  Eew  observa- 
tory. Besides  several  papers  in  the  "Trans- 
actions "  of  the  royal  society,  he  has  published 
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"Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics"  (London, 
1870) ;  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  Heat "  (1871) ; 
"Physios  Primer"  (1872);  and  "The Conser- 
vation of  Energy  "  (1878). 

vixwABT,  CluurlM,  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  ia  Philadelphia,  July  28,  1778,  died  in 
Bordentown,  K  J.,  Nov.  7,  1869.  He  entered 
the  merchant  service  at  the  age  of  18  as  cabin 
boy,  and  rose  to  the  command  of  an  Indiaman. 
In  March,  1798,  he  entered  the  navy  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  frigate  United  States,  employed 
in  the  West  Indies  against  French  privateers. 
In  July,  1800,  be  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  schooner  Experiment,  of  12  gnns. 
On  Sept.  1  he  captured,  after  an  action  of  10 
minutes,  the  French  schooner  Deux  Amis,  of 
8  guns;  and  soon  after,  near  the  island  of 
Barbuda,  the  French  schooner  Diana,  of  14 
gnns.  He  also  recaptured  several  American 
vessels  which  had  been  taken  by  French  pri- 
vateers. As  conmiander  of  the  brig  Siren  he 
participated  in  the  naval  operations  of  1804 
against  Tripoli,  and  aided  in  the  destmotion 
of  the  frigate  Philadelphia.  He  became  cap- 
tain in  1806.  In  the  summer  of  1818  he  took 
command  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  December 
sailed  from  Boston  upon  a  cruise  to  the  coasts 
of  Guiana  and  the  Windward  islands,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  British  schooner 
of  war  Picton,  of  14  guns,  a  letter  of  marque 
under  her  convoy,  and  several  merchant  ves- 
sels. About  the  middle  of  December,  1814,  he 
sailed  in  the  same  ship  upon  a  second  cruise, 
and  on  Feb.  20,  1816,  captured,  after  an  action 
of  40  minutes  fought  at  night,  H.  B.  M.  ship 
Oyane,  mounting  84  gnns,  with  185  men,  and 
the  sloop  of  war  Levant,  of  21  gnns  and  166 
men.  The  Constitution  mounted  52  guns  with 
470  men.  Her  loss  was  8  killed  and  12  wound- 
ed, while  the  total  loss  of  the  British  ships 
has  been  stated  at  41.  The  Levant  was  re- 
captured by  a  British  squadron.  From  1816 
to  1820  Com.  Stewart  commanded  a  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  1821  to  1823 
in  the  Pacific.  He  afterward  served  on  the 
board  of  navy  commissioners,  and  as  com- 
mander of  the  home  squadron  and  the  naval 
station  at  Philadelphia.  In  1867  he  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  but  resumed  service  in  1869 
as  commander  of  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard, 
nnder  a  new  commission  as  senior  flag  officer ; 
and  on  July  16,  1862,  he  was  made  a  rear  ad- 
miral on  the  retired  list. 

STEWiBT,  DigiM,  a  Scottish  metaphysician, 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  22,  1758,  died  there, 
June  11,  1828.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Matthew  Stewart  (1717-'85),  professor  of  math- 
ematics in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
snthor  of  several  mathematical  works.  He 
was  educated  at  the  high  school  and  university 
of  his  native  city,  heard  the  lectures  of  Reid 
at  Glasgow  during  one  terra  (1771-'2),  was 
recalled  to  Edinburgh  to  act  as  his  father's 
Bubstitnte  in  the  charge  of  the  mathematical 
classes,  and  was  formally  elected  conjoint  pro- 
fessor in  1776.  For  several  years  he  was 
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prominent  in  the  weekly  debates  of  the  specu- 
lative society,  before  which  he  also  read  essays 
on  philosophical  subjects.  He  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  1786,  and  lec- 
tured in  this  department  during  the  next  24 
years.  His  aim  was  always  moral 'and  prac- 
tical more  than  speculative,  to  portray  ideal 
perfection  and  advance  the  harmonious  cul- 
ture of  all  the  faculties,  intellectual,  moral, 
and'  sensitive,  rather  than  to  teach  definite 
solutions  of  intellectual  problems ;  and  his  lec- 
tures therefore  proceeded  from  psychology  to 
theories  of  character  and  manners,  life  and 
literature,  taste  and  the  art«,  politics  and  nat- 
ural theology.  The  prominence  which  he  as- 
signed to  the  last  subject,  as  the  highest  branch 
of  metaphysics,  was  designed,  as  he  explained, 
to  resist  the  prevalent  skeptical  tendencies  of 
the  era  of  the  French  revolution.  From  the 
beginning  he  gave  lectures  on  the  tiieory  of 
government  as  a  part  of  the  course  on  moral 
philosophy,  and  in  1800  he  first  delivered  a 
special  course  on  the  new  science  of  political 
economy.  He  published  the  first  volume  of 
"  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind "  in  1792.  In  the  following  year  he 
published  his  "  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy," 
and  read  before  the  royal  society  an  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  Adam  Smith,  which  was 
printed  in  the  "  Transactions, "  and  was  followed 
by  his  biographies  of  Dr.  Robertson  (1796) 
and  Dr.  Reid  (1802).  Nothing  else  appeared 
from  his  pen  till  1810,  though  in  this  interval 
he  prepared  the  matter  of  all  his  other  wri- 
tings, with  a  single  exception.  In  1806  the 
sinecure  office  of  gazette  writer  of  Scotland 
was  created  for  him.  He  accompanied  in  that 
year  Lord  Lauderdale  on  his  mission  to  Paris. 
In  1810  he  retired,  on  account  of  failing  health, 
from  active  duty  as  a  professor,  and  published 
his  "Philosophical  Essays."  He  had  in  the 
mean  time  removed  to  Einneil  house,  on  the 
shore  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  20  m.  from  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  His  later  publications  are :  "  Elements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,"  vol.  ii. 
(1814),  and  vol.  iii.  (1827);  a  preliminary  dis- 
sertation to  the  supplement  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
pffidia  Britannica,"  entitied  "A  General  view 
of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and 
Political  Science  since  the  Revival  of  Letters  " 
(part  i.,  1816;  part  ii.,  1821);  and  "The  Phi- 
losophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers" 
(1828),  which  was  completed  only  a  few  weeks 
before  bis  death.  In  1822  paralysis  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  speech  and  of  the  use  of 
his  right  hand,  but  by  the  aid  of  his  daughter 
as  an  amanuensis  he  continued  his  studies  until 
disabled  by  a  fresh  paralytic  shock,  which  soon 
terminated  fatally. — His  collected  works  were 
edited  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  (10  vols.  Svo, 
Edinburgh,  1854-'8;  supplement,  1860).  His 
lectures  on  political  economy  were  first  pub- 
lished in  this  edition.  The  10th  volume  con- 
tains a  memoir  by  John  Veitob,  with  select 
tions  from  his  correspondence. 
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HiKwiBT,  Jrtn,  an  English  traveller,  bom  in 
London  about  1740,  died  there  in  1822.  He 
went  to  Madras  in  1763,  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  East  India  company,  bat  at  the  end 
of  two  years  resigned  his  office  and  began  a 
series  of  pedestrian  tours  through  Hindostan, 
Persia,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  at  different  times  in  the  service 
of  the  nawaub  of  Arcot  and  of  Hyder  Ali.  He 
next  walked  to  Europe  by  the  way  of  the  Ara- 
bian desert;  and  having  perambulated  every 
part  of  Great  Britain,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  visited  on  foot  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  commonly  called  "walking 
Stewart."  His  writings  were  printed  in  three 
volumes  in  1810,  mainly  for  private  distribu- 
tion. An  account  of  his  life  and  adventures 
was  published  after  his  death  (London,  1822). 

trJKWABT,  R«kert  Bevy,  marquis  of  London- 
derry.   See  Oastlebeaoh. 

STEWABT  BSLAND.    See  New  Zealand. 

SrETHL  Stder,  or  Steyr,  a  town  of  Upper 
'Austria,  between  the  Steyer  and  the  Enns, 
at  their  junction,  19  m.  S.  E.  of  Linz;  pop. 
in  1870,  18,802.  It  is  united  with  its  sub- 
urbs Ennsdorf  and  Steyerdorf  by  two  bridges. 
There  are  extensive  mannfactnres  of  hard- 
ware and  cutlery  in  the  town  and  snrroonding 
villages.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a  county, 
and  till  1192  belonged  to  Styria,  which  from  it 
derived  its  name  (Ger.  Steyermarh). 

gnCKLEBACK,  the  popular  name  of  the  acan- 
thopterous  fishes  of  the  mailed-cheeked  family 
or  tderogenida,  and  genus  gatterotteut  (Linn.). 
They  are  also  called  banstickles,  and  are  the 
ipinochet  of  the  French.  Most  of  the  species 
are  found  in  fresh  water,  and  are  from  2  to  8 
in.  long;  the  sides  are  more  or  less  protected 
by  bony  plates,  the  other  parts  being  without 
scales;  very  small  and  crowded  teeth  on  the 
jaws,  none  on  the  palate ;  branchiostegal  rays 
three ;  tail  keeled  on  both  sides ;  ventrals  ab- 
dominal, reduced  to  a  strong  spine,  used  as  a 
weapon,  and  one  or  two  soft  rays ;  free  spines, 
from  8  to  16  in  front  of  the  dorsal,  which  is 
supported  by  soft  rays;  bones  of  the  pelvis 
large,  forming  on  abdominal  sternum.  They 
feed  on  aquatic  insects  and  worms,  and  the 
fry  of  fish ;  their  pugnacity  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  fish,  and  tneir  voracity  and  fear- 
lessness make  it  easy  to  capture  them  by  the 
simplest  means ;  they  are  very  active,  and  some- 
times spring  entirely  out  of  water.  They  breed 
in  summer,  in  nests  built  by  the  males,  which 
at  this  season  have  the  throat  carmine  red  and 
the  eyes  brilliant  bluish  green,  the  other  parts 
above  being  ashy  green  and  the  abdomen  sil- 
very and  translucent.  The  nest  is  made  of 
delicate  vegetable  fibres,  matted  into  an  irregu- 
lar circular  mass  cemented  by  mucus  from  the 
body,  an  inch  or  more  in  diuneter,  attached  to 
water  plants,  with  one  or  two  openings  near 
the  centre ;  when  the  nest  is  prepared  the  fe- 
male is  enticed  or  driven  in,  and  there  deposits 
her  eggs,  which  are  fecundated  by  the  male ; 
the  latter  remains  constantly  on  guard,  swim- 


ming in  the  neighborhood,  driving  away  in- 
truders with  great  ferocity,  frequently  putting 
in  his  head  to  see  if  all  is  right,  and  fanning 
the  water  with  the  pectorals  and  caudal  to 
secare  free  circulation  and  ventilation  for  the 
eggs;  he  is  frequently  seen  shaking  up  the 
eggs,  and  carrying  away  imparities  in  the 
mouth.  The  young  are  hatched  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  grow  very  slowly ;  any  of  the  small 
fry  getting  outside  of  the  nest  are  instanUy 
seized  in  the  mouth  of  the  parent  and  put  back. 
There  are  about  40  young  to  a  nest. — ^The  com- 
mon European  species  {Q.  aeuleatiu,  Linn.; 
since  separated  into  three  by  Cuvier)  has  three 
spines  in  front  of  the  dorsal,  and  is  found  in 
almost  every  pool  and  rivulet  in  Great  Britain. 
The  G.  tpinaehia  (Linn.)  has  14  or  15  free 
spinous  rays  on  the  back,  and  has  an  elongated 
head  and  body;  it  is  a  marine  species,  found 
in  the  northern  seas  of  Europe.  The  best 
known  of  the  many  species  in  the  United  States 
are  the  two-spined  stickleback  (&.  hiaeuleatut, 
Mitch.),  which  is  found  from  Labrador  to  New 
York,  2  in.  long,  olive-green  above,  yellowish 


Two-splaed  Stickleback  (Outerosteus  Uaonlestiu). 

green  on  sides,  with  two  distant  spines  on  the 
back  and  a  third  near  the  dorsal ;  and  the  f  our- 
spined  stickleback  {0.  quadracut,  Mitch.),  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  coasts.  Other 
species  have  eight  to  ten  spines,  and  the  males 
in  all  assume  the  red  tint  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son, both  in  salt  and  fresh  water. 

SriCKNET,  Sarali.    See  Elub,  Wiixiah. 

SnEGUTZ.  I.  Ovlstfaa  Ladwlg,  a  German 
author,  bom  in  Leipsic,  Dec.  12,  1766,  died 
there,  July  17,  1886.  He  was  on  architect, 
held  important  local  offices,  and  published  po- 
etical and  other  works,  but  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  Eneyklopadie  der  Baukuntt  der  Alien 
(5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1792-'8)  and  Getehiehte  der 
Baukurut  vom  friihetten  Alterthum  bit  in  die 
neuem  Zeiten  (Nuremberg,  1827;  2d  ed.,  1886). 
IL  Hefanldi,  a  German  poet,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Arolsen,  Feb.  22, 1808,  died 
in  Venice,  Aug.  24,  1849.  He  was  librarian 
and  teacher  at  Berlin  from  1828  to  1888,  when 
to  cure  his  melancholy  he  started  on  a  jour- 
ney with  his  wife.  The  latter  in  1884  killed 
herseU  in  the  hope  that  the  sudden  shock  might 
restore  his  mental  vigor.  Eer  correspondence 
and  diary  were  edited  by  Mundt:  Charlotte 
Stieglitz,  ein  Denhmal  (1835).  Her  hnsband 
subsequently  led  a  wandering  life.  His  works 
include  Bilder  de*  OrUntt  (4  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1881-'8),  Stimmen  der  Zeit  in  Liedem  (1832), 
and  his  posthumous  Selbttbiographie  and  Erin- 
nerungen  an  Charlotte  (1866). 
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STEEeLTIZ,  Ladwlg  Taa,  a  Rossian  banker,  bom 
in  Arolsen,  Germany,  of  Jewish  parents,  in 
1778,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  18,  1848. 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  .medical  writer  Johann 
Stieglitz,  and  in  early  life  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, lie  was  poor,  bat  gradually  became 
rich  and  influentia],  and  at  his  death  left  a 
colossal  fortune.  He  was  made  a  baron  in 
1826.  His  brothers  Nikolans  and  Bemhard 
also  became  rich,  and  one  of  the  latter's  sons 
was  made  councillor  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior.  The  son  of  Lndwig,  the  baron  Alex- 
ander, continued  the  father's  business  till  1868, 
when  he  assumed  the  direction  of  the  new 
government  bank,  retiring  in  1866. 

STIfillliKU.    See  Coal  Plants. 

miiES,  Ena,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  16,  1727,  died  in 
Kew  Haven,  May  12,  1796.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1746,  and  was  a  tutor  there 
from  1749  to  1756.  He  studied  theology,  and 
began  preaching  in  Jane,  1749.  He  afterward 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1768, 
and  practised  at  New  Haven.  In  1766  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  second  church  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  where,  in  addition  to  his  professional 
duties,  he  engaged  in  oriental,  linguistic,  liter- 
ary, and  scientific  investigations.  His  congre- 
gation at  Newport  being  broken  up  by  the 
British  occupation  of  the  place  in  May,  1777, 
he  removed  to  Portsmontn,  N.  H.,  to  become 
pastor  of  the  North  church.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  president  of  Yale 
college,  and  shortly  after  professor  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  from  1780  was  also  profes- 
sor of  divinity.  He  published  an  "Account 
of  the  Settlement  of  Bristol "  (1786),  and  "  His- 
tory of  three  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  I." 
(1795);  and  he  left  an  unfinished  church  his- 
tory of  New  England,  besides  more  than  40 
volumes  of  manuscripts.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  James  L.  Kingsley,  in  Sparks's 
"  American  Biography,"  2d  series,  vol.  vi. 

SnUCHO,  HaTlis,  a  Roman  general,  behead- 
ed Aug.  28,  A.  D.  408.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Vandal  oflicer  of  the  cavalry  under  the  empe- 
ror Valens.  For  his  services  as  an  envoy  to 
Persia  in  884  Theodosius  gave  him  the  hand  of 
Serena,  his  niece  and  adopted  daughter.  Sti- 
licho  shortly  became  master  general  of  the 
army  in  the  western  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
gained  several  victories  over  the  barbarians. 
Jealousy  between  him  and  Rufinus,  whom 
Theodosins  made  govemor  of  the  East,  soon 
ripened  into  intense  hatred.  In  894  Stilioho 
became  govemor  of  the  West,  as  guardian  of 
Honorins,  whom  Theodosius  had  proclaimed 
Angnstns.  Theodosius  died  in  895,  leaving 
to  Honorius  the  empire  of  the  West,  and  to 
Arcadins  that  of  the  East.  After  crossing  the 
Alps  and  establishing  a  firm  peace  on  the 
border,  Stilicho  turned  toward  the  East,  os- 
tensibly against  Alaric,  bnt  really  to  break 
the  power  of  Rufinus.  He  was  stopped  near 
Thessalonica  by  a  message  from  the  Byzan- 
tine cooTt,  but  engaged  Gainas,  the  leader  of 


the  Gothic  allies  of  Arcadins,  to  put  Rufinns 
to  death,  which  he  accomplished,  Nov.  27, 
896.  In  896  Stilicho,  without  being  asked  for 
dd  by  Arcadius,  sailed  from  Italy  against  the 
barbarians,  who  were  ravaging  northern  Greece 
and  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  Alario  escaped  into 
Epiras,  of  which  he  took  possession.  Arcadius 
ordered  Stilicho  to  leave  his  territory,  and 
made  Alario  master  general  of  the  province  of 
lUyricnm.  In  898  a  marriage  was  celebrated 
between  Stilioho's  daughter  Maria  and  Honori- 
ns. In  402  Alaric  invaded  Italy,  and  Stilicho, 
collecting  his  scattered  troops  from  Rhtetia, 
Gaul,  and  Germany,  defeated  him  at  PoUentia 
(408),  and  again  soon  after  under  the  walls  of 
Verona.  Alario  then  departed,  and  Stilicho  in 
404  received  the  honor  of  a  triumph  in  Rome. 
He  now  formed  an  alliance  with  his  late  enemy 
against  the  emperor  of  the  East,  promising  to 
pay  him  a  large  annual  subsidy.  In  406  Italy 
was  invaded  by  Radagaisns,  at  the  head  of 
a  multitude  of  Vandals,  Snevi,  Burgundians, 
Alans,  and  Goths.  While  they  besieged  Flor- 
ence, Stilicho  cut  off  their  communications  and 
forced  them  to  capitulate  (406).  Radagaisus 
was  put  to  death,  and  his  men  were  sold  as 
slaves;  but  the  other  portion  of  this  horde, 
which  had  not  entered  Italy,  ravaged  Gaul, 
from  which  StUicho  had  been  obliged  to  with- 
draw the  garrisons.  A  large  party  were  in- 
dignant at  Stilioho's  supposed  partiality  for 
the  barbarians,  and  especially  at  the  decline  of 
the  authority  of  Rome  over  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain.  His  power  at  court  was  also  secretly 
undermined  by  the  eunuch  Olympius,  whom 
he  himself  had  introduced  into  the  imperial 
palace.  The  latter  represented  to  Honorins 
that  he  was  without  authority  in  his  own  king- 
dom, and  that  his  death  was  meditated  by 
Stilicho,  who  designed  placing  the  imperial 
crown  npon  the  head  of  bis  son  Eucherius. 
While  Honorins  was  at  Pavia  in  408,  through 
the  agency  of  Olympius,  the  friends  of  Stili- 
cho, some  of  the  most  iUustrious  ofiBcers  of  the 
empire,  were  murdered.  Stilicho  was  in  the 
camp  of  the  barbarian  allies  at  Bolo^a,  and 
his  friends  demanded  to  be  led  against  the 
murderers.  He  hesitated,  and  his  friends  left 
him  to  his  fate.  An  attempt  to  assassinate 
bim  was  made  by  Sarus,  a  Goth,  but  Stilicho 
escaped  and  took  refuge  in  a  church  in  Raven- 
na. From  this  sanctuary  he  was  led  out  by 
Count  Heraclian  and  instantly  slain. 

gmx^  illM,  an  American  physician,  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  80,  1818.  He  graduated 
at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1882,  and 
was  resident  physician  of  the  Philadelphia  hos- 
pital in  1886,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital 
in  1889-'41,  having  employed  the  interval  in 
attending  medical  lectures  in  Paris  and  other 
capitals  of  Europe.  He  became  lecturer  on 
pathology  and  practice  of  medicine  to  the 
Philadelphia  association  for  medical  instruc- 
tion in  1844,  physician  to  St.  Joseph's  hospital 
in  1849,  and  afterward  professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania 
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medical  college,  and  since  Jane,  18G4,  in  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  published 
"Medical  lostrnotion  in  the  United  States" 
(Philadelphia,  1845)  ;  "  Elements  of  General 
Pathology"  (1848);  "Report  on  Medical  Lit- 
erature" (1850);  "The  Unity  of  Medicine" 
(1866);  "Humboldt's  Life  and  Character" 
(1859) ;  and  "  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Med- 
ica"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1860;  revised  and  enlarged, 
1864 ;  4th  ed.,  1874). — His  brother  Mobeton 
(born  Oct.  27,  1822,  died  Aug.  20,  1855),  resi- 
dent physician  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  in 
1848-'9,  and  afterward  lecturer  to  the  Philadel- 
phia association  for  medical  instruction,  pub^ 
fished  with  Francis  Wharton  a  "Treatise  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence "  (Philadelphia,  1855 ; 
2d  ed.,  with  medical  part  revised  and  enlarged 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Still6, 1860). 

SnUiNCiniEEr,  EdmH,  an  English  bishop, 
born  in  Oranbome,  Dorset,  April  17,  1686, 
died  in  London,  March  27, 1699.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oambridge,  at  the  age  of  18  obtained 
a  fellowship,  and  in  1657  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Sutton.  Subsequently  he  became 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  11.  and  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  in  1689  bishop  of  Worcester. 
He  published  "  Irenioum,  or  the  Divine  Right 
of  particular  Fotms  of  Church  Government 
Examined"  (1659),  manifesting  much  more 
toleration  than  his  later  works ;  "  A  Rational 
Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Protestant  Reli- 
gion" (fol.,  1664);  "Discourse  concerning  the 
Idolatry  practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome" 
(1671);  a  sermon  against  the  nonconformists 
entitled  "  The  Mischief  of  Separation,"  to  the 
criticisms  upon  which  he  replied  in  a  volume 
entitled  "  The  Unreasonableness  of  Separa- 
tion" (4to,  1681);  and  tracts  against  Roman 
Catholics  and  Socinians.  He  is  best  known 
by  his  "  Origines  Sacrn,  or  Rational  Account 
of  the  Grounds  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion" (4to,  1662),  and  his  "Origines  Britan- 
nicffl,  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  British  Church- 
es "  (1685).  When  James  II.  revived  the  court 
of  ecclesiastical  commission^  Stillingfleet  re- 
fused to  be  a  member  of  it,  and  after  the 
revolution  of  1688  he  published  a  discourse 
concerning  the  illegality  of  the  commission. 
In  the  latter-  part  of  his  life  he  engaged  in  a 
sharp  controversy  with  Locke  on  the  latter's 
definition  of  substance  and  theory  of  ideas  in 
general.  His  works  were  printed  in  1710  in 
6  vols,  fol.,  to  which  was  added  in  1786  a  vol- 
ame  of  bis  miscellaneous  writings. 

miXWlTES,  K  Y.  See  Saratoga,  Bat- 
tle OF.      

muVATB,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Washington  co.,  Minnesota,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  St.  Croix  river,  25  m.  N.  of  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi,  and  16  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  St. 
Paul,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  lines 
of  railroad;  pop.  in  1870,  4,124;  in  1875, 
6,760.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  lumber  trade  of 
the  St.  Croix  valley,  and  contains  seven  saw 
mills,  a  flouring  mill,  two  planing  mills,  an 
extensive  cooperage  and  cabinet  factory,  two 


national  banks,  two  large  public  school  build- 
ings, the  state  prison,  a  public  library,  three 
weekly  newspapers,  and  mne  churches. 

SnLT,  a  wading  bitid  of  the  avocet  family, 
and  genus  himantoput  (Briss.).  The  bill  is 
long,  straight,  slender,  and  pointed,  with  a 
groove  on  each  side  to  the  middle ;  wings  long 
and  pointed,  first  quill  much  the  longest ;  tau 
short  and  nearly  even ;  legs  very  thin  and  long, 
with  scaled  tarsi ;  toes  moderate,  joined  at  the 
base,  with  a  wide  membrane  between  the  out- 
er and  middle  toes;  hind  toe  wanting;  claws 
small  and  sharp;  neck  long.  Half  a  dozen 
species  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  black-necked  stilt  {H.  iiigrieollU,  Vieill.) 
is  about  14  in.  long,  black  above,  with  fore- 
head, lower  parts,  rump,  and  tail  white ;  bill 
black,  and  legs  red.  It  is  found  as  far  N.  as 
the  middle  states  in  spring,  frequenting  salt 
marshes  in  small  flocks,  and  going  S.  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  in  autumn ;  the 
nests  are  built  in  company,  at  first  upon  the 
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BItck-n«cked  Stilt  (nimutopiu  nigriooUU). 

ground,  from  which  they  are  gradually  raised 
by  successive  additions;  the  eggs  are  usually 
four,  of  a  pale  yellowish  clay  color,  with 
large  irregular  blotches  and  lines  of  brownish 
black ;  the  flight  is  rapid  and  regular,  the  legs 
extending  behind ;  the  flesh  is  indifferent  eat- 
ing. The  white  stilt  {H.  melanopterut,  Meyer) 
is  of  about  the  same  size,  and  white,  with  the 
back  and  wings  shining  greenish  black,  and 
legs  red ;  it  prefers  the  edges  of  fresh-water 
streams,  and  is  found  in  S.  E.  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa ;  the  bill  is  8  in.  and  tarsus  4  in. 

SmPSOlf,  WOBaM,  an  American  naturalist, 
born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1882,  died 
at  Ilchester  Mills,  Howard  co.,  Md.,  May  26, 
1872.  He  studied  under  Agassiz,  and  in  1849 
engaged  in  dredging  off  the  coast  of  New 
England.  In  1852  he  accompanied  Agassiz 
to  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  investigate  the  marine 
fauna  of  that  region.  In  1862-'6  he  was  nat- 
uralist to  the  North  Pacific  exploring  expedi- 
tion, and  in  December,  1864,  became  curator 
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of  the  Chicago  academy  of  sciences,  and  after- 
ward secretary  and  director  of  the  mnseum. 
The  great  fire  of  October,  1871,  destroyed  his 
collections  and  mannscripts,  embodying  the 
results  of  20  years  of  scientific  labor,  including 
his  works  on  the  shells  of  the  E.  coast,  and  on 
the  crastacea  of  North  America,  with  600  draw- 
ings and  200  illustrations  already  engraved. 
He  passed  the  winter  of  1871-2  ofi  the  Florida 
coast,  till  a  hsemorrhage  of  the  langs  ended  his 
activity.  His  works  inclnde  "  A  Kevision  of 
the  Synonymy  of  the  Testaceous  MoUosks  of 
New  England"  (Boston,  1861) ;  "  Synopsis  of 
the  Marine  Invertebrata  of  Grand  l^enan,"  &c. 
(in  vol.  Ti.  of  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  to 
Knowledge,"  Washington,  1854) ;  "  Crustacea 
and  Echinodermata  of  the  Pacific  Shores  of 
North  America"  (Boston,  1857);  Prodromut 
DetcriptionU  Animalium  Evertebratomm  qua 
,  in  Expeditione  ad  Oeeanum  Paeifieum  Septenr 
trionalem,  &c.  (8  parts,  Philadelphia,  1857-'60); 
"Notes  on  North  American  Crustacea"  (New 
York,  1859) ;  and  "  Researches  npon  the  Hy- 
drobiina  and  Allied  Forms  "  (1866). 

STDUJIMI,  a  town  of  Scotland,  capital  of 
Stirlingshire,  on  the  river  Forth,  81  m.  W.  N. 
W.  of  Edinbnrgh ;  pop.  in  1871,  14,279.  It 
is  on  a  height  at  the  Lead  of  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  two  bridges 
and  a  railway.  Many  of  the  public  buildings 
are  very  ancient.  The  castle,  which  stands 
npon  a  rocky  height  220  ft.  above  the  plain, 
holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
Scotland,  and  is  connected  with  most  of  the 
important  events  that  occurred  in  that  king- 
dom before  it  was  annexed  to  England.  The 
ancient  royal  palace  is  stiU  standing,  and  there 
is  also  a  palace  begun  by  James  Y.  and  finished 
by  his  daughter  Mary.  There  are  several  an- 
cient churches  and  some  modem  ones  within 
the  town,  besides  numerous  schools.  The  town 
house  is  very  ancient,  and  the  old  residence 
of  the  earl  of  Mar  is  very  curious.  Stirling 
has  manufactories  of  wooUens,  leather,  ropes, 
&c  The  river  is  shallow,  but  a  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on.  The  Scottish  Central  rail- 
way passes  it,  and  three  other  railways  have 
their  termini  at  the  town. 

nniiDNI,  Eul  •£  See  ALBrA.in>BB,  Wiixiam. 

mRLHre,  sir  Wmai  (Maxwell),  a  Scottish 
anther,  bom  at  Kenmure,  near  Glasgow,  in 
1818.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1889, 
and  resided  several  years  in  Spain.  He  has 
published  "Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain" 
(3  vols.  8vo,  1848),  "  The  Cloister  Life  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth"  (1862),  and  "Ve- 
lasquez and  his  Works"  (12mo,  1865),  and 
edited  the  marquis  de  Villars's  Mimoiret  de 
la  eour  d'Etpagne  tout  U  rigne  de  Charles  II. 
(4to,  1862).  From  1862  to  1866  he  was  a 
member  of  parliament  for  Perthshire.  In  1866 
he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  and  estates  of 
his  uncle,  Sir  .Tohn  Maxwell,  and  assumed  the 
surname  of  Maxwell.  He  was  elected  rector 
of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  in  1868,  and 
of  that  of  Edinboigh  in  1872. 


SmUNGSHIBE,  a  central  county  of  Scot- 
land, bordering  on  the  counties  of  Perth,  Clack- 
mannan, Linlithgow,  Lanark,  and  Dumbarton ; 
area,  466  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  98,218.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Forth,  Avon,  Kelvin,  En- 
drick,  and  Carron.  Loch  Coulter,  Loch  Elrigg, 
and  half  of  Loch  Lomond  are  in  the  county. 
Ben  Lomond,  in  the  N.  W.  part,  rises  8,192  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Coal  and  iron  are  mined ;  wool 
and  cotton  are  manufactured;  and  there  are 
immense  iron  works  at  Carron.  The  principal 
towns  are  Stirling,  Falkirk,  Alva,  Bannock- 
burn,  and  Denny. 

8TO1T.    See  Ebmine. 

STQBfCS,  Jmhms,  a  Greek  compiler,  prob- 
ably bom  at  Stobi  in  Macedonia,  lived  proba- 
bly in  the  6th  century  A.  D.  He  made  ex- 
tracts from  more  than  500  Greek  authors, 
many  of  whom  are  not  otherwise  known  to 
us.  The  work  was  early  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, the  one  called  "Anthology"  {Florile- 
ffium)  or  Sermonet,  the  other  "  Physical,  Dia- 
lectical, and  Ethical  Extracts"  {Eelogm  Phy- 
tica,  Dialectiea  et  Ethiea).  The  best  edition 
of  both  portions  is  that  of  Meineke  (6  vols., 
Leipsic,  1866-'62), 

SiTOCKt    See  Gillifloweb. 

8TOCUHIID6E,  a  town  of  Berkshire  Co., 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Honsatonio  river  and 
railroad,  116  m.  in  direct  line  W.  of  Boston, 
and  12  ro.  S.  by  W.  of  Pittsfield ;  pop.  in  1870, 
2,008;  in  1876,  2,089.  The  surface  of  the 
town  is  varied ;  in  the  south  is  Monument 
mountain,  separating  it  from  Great  Barring- 
ton,  in  the  west  West  Stockbridge  mountain, 
in  the  southeast  the  Beartown  mountains,  and 
in  the  northwest  Rattlesnake  mountain.  Be- 
tween these  are  valleys  of  great  beauty.  The 
Housatonic  and  its  afBuents  drain  the  town. 
The  Stockbridge  or  Housatonic  Indians,  among 
whom  John  Sergeant  and  Jonathan  Edwards 
labored  as  missionaries,  formerly  had  their 
home  here,  but  removed  westward  in  1788, 
The  villages  of  Glendale  and  Cnrtisville  have 
some  manufactures.  The  village  of  Stock- 
bridge  has  a  hotel,  a  bank,  an  insurance  of- 
fice, an  incorporated  academy,  several  private 
schools,  a  library,  and  three  churches  (Congre- 
gationid.  Episcopal,  and  Roman  Catholic). 

STOCK  EXCHANG^  a  place  where  stocks  are 
bought  and  sold.  In  England  the  term  stocks 
is  confined  to  government  stocks,  annuities, 
&0.,  and  the  term  shares  is  used  for  the  capi- 
tal or  stock  of  railroad,  banking,  and  other 
companies;  but  in  the  United  States  bonds 
representing  national,  state,  county,  and  city 
debts,  and  the  shares  of  railroads,  banks,  mi- 
ning, manufacturing,  telegraph,  and  insurance 
companies,  are  all  called  stocks.  In  France 
the  word  rentet  has  the  same  limitation  as 
stocks  in  England.  Dealing  in  stocks,  bonds, 
and  annuities  is  the  business  of  the  stock  ex- 
change, and  the  dealers  in  them  are  known 
as  stock  brokers  and  stock  jobbers.  In  New 
York  the  traffic  in  stocks  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
regular  sales  at  the  first  and  second  boards. 
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and  the  operations  of  the  street.  The  first  are 
legitimate,  and  the  sales  are  presumed  to  he 
bonajide;  the  second  are  generally  specula- 
tive, and  are  often  mere  gambling  or  betting 
by  men  without  capital.  The  hoard  of  brokers 
in  Kew  York  is  composed  of  more  than  1,000 
regular  members,  who  at  their  two  daily  ses- 
sions, either  on  their  own  account  or  as  bro- 
kers for  others,  purchase  or  sell  the  various 
stocks  which  are  called  in  order.  The  presi- 
dent, secretary,  treasurer,  and  governing  com- 
mittee of  40  members  are  the  executive  of  the 
exchange,  and  can  admit,  suspend,  expel,  and 
readmit  members.  Next  in  importance  is  the 
sub-committee  of  arbitration,  which  decides 
all  disputes  arising  from  transactions  between 
members.  When  a  member  fails  to  deliver 
or  pay  for  stocks  as  agreed,  his  name  is  struck 
from  the  list ;  but  he  may  be  reinstated  upon 
effecting  a  settlement  with  his  creditors.  The 
New  York  stock  exchange  is  the  wealthiest 
organization  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
par  value  of  annual  sales  made  at  the  boards 
and  "  over  the  counter  "  is  estimated  at  more 
than  $22,000,000,000 ;  but  this  enormous  sum 
covers  all  sorts  of  speculative  transactions, 
including  those  where  no  actual  transfer  of 
stocks  occurs,  and  "differences"  only  are  piud 
or  adjusted,  these  operations  forming  in  fact 
the  bulk  of  the  business  in  Wall  street.  The 
rules  of  the  exchange  are  very  strict,  and  cover 
a  rigid  scrutiny  of  all  securities,  a  systema- 
tization  of  the  brokerage  business  of  member 
with  member,  a  surveillance  over  members 
in  respect  of  their  fidelity  to  contracts,  and 
a  stringent  examination  of  the  character  and 
responsibility  of  candidates  for  membership. 
An  applicant  for  membership  must  be  21 
years  old,  a  banker,  broker,  or  stock  dealer  in 
New  York  for  one  year,  or  a  clerk  to  a  mem- 
ber for  two  years,  or  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Boston 
board.  The  initiation  fee  of  a  member  ad- 
mitted by  election  has  recently  been  fixed  at 
$10,000,  and  of  one  admitted  by  transfer  at 
$500.  During  business  hours  the  board  is  in 
constant  communication  with  the  financial  cen- 
tres of  Europe,  and  the  brokers  pay  $1,000,000 
a  year  for  telegrams  from  London  alone. — The 
stock  exchange  has  its  own  peculiar  terms,  not 
generally  understood  by  outsiders.  Among 
those  in  most  frequent  use  are  "long"  and 
"short,"  expressing  individual  excess  or  de- 
ficiency in  the  holding  of  a  specified  stock  for 
speculative  purposes ;  and  "bull"  and  "bear," 
designating  those  respectively  who  find  their 
interest  in  operating  for  a  rise  or  fall  in  the 
price  of  stocks,  or  who,  foreseeing  either  a  rise 
or  fall,  take  measures  to  protect  themselves  or 
make  a  profit  on  the  "  turn  of  the  market." 
The  bull  endeavors  to  appreciate  or  "  toss  up," 
and  the  bear  to  depreciate  or  "  pull  down  "  the 
price.  The  phrase  "buyer's  option,"  added 
to  the  memorandum  of  a  sale  of  stocks,  im- 
plies that  the  purchaser  who  buys  at  80  or  60 
days  can  call  for  the  delivery  of  the  stocks 


at  any  time  within  the  period  by  giving  one 
day's  notice  and  paying  mterest  at  6  per  cent, 
up  to  the  time  he  calls.  Such  purchases  are 
usually  made  at  a  little  above  the  cash  price. 
"  Seller's  option "  is  a  little  below  the  cash 
price,  and  the  seller  has  the  right  to  deliver  on 
any  day  within  the  limited  time,  by  giving  one 
day's  notice,  receiving  interest  up  to  the  time 
of  delivery.  A  "  corner "  is  an  operation  by 
one  or  several  brokers,  who  form  a  clique  to 
compel  others  to  pay  a  heavy  difference  on  the 
price  of  stock.  Sometimes  the  clique  purchase 
gradually  a  large  amount  of  stock  on  time, 
buyer's  option ;  they  next  sell  nearly  the  same 
amount  on  time,  seller's  option,  so  as  to  secure 
an  eventual  market  for  their  stock ;  then  buy 
for  cash,  thus  raising  the  price,  and  make  a 
sudden  call  for  the  stock  they  have  purchased 
on  buyer's  option,  which,  if  they  have  calcu- 
lated correctly,  compels  the  parties  from  whom 
they  have  purchaser  to  buy  of  them  at  a  high 
price  in  order  to  deliver  at  a  low  one.  "A 
point,"  the  first  element  of  successful  specu- 
lation, is  trustworthy  private  information  con- 
cerning a  certain  stock,  such  as  whether  a  bull 
movement  is  organizing,  or  an  extra  dividend 
is  to  be  declared,  or  new  stock  is  to  be  issued, 
or  any  other  cause  is  likely  to  affect  the  price. 
A  "lame  duck"  is  a  broker  who  is  unable  to 
respond  with  the  shares  or  money  when  con- 
tracts mature.  A  "  spread  eagle  "  is  the  oper- 
ation of  a  broker  who  sells  a  large  quantity 
of  stock  on  time,  say  60  days,  buyer's  option, 
and  buys  the  same  quantity  at  a  lower  price, 
on  the  same  time,  seller's  option.  If  both 
contracts  run  their  fall  time,  he  makes  his  dif- 
ference ;  but  if  the  buyer  or  seller  calls  for  a 
settlement  before  tlie  time,  he  may  be  serious- 
ly embarrassed.  The  "street"  or  the  "curb- 
stone brokers"  are  not  governed  by  as  strict 
rules,  and  their  operations  are  mostly  specn- 
lative.  "Put,"  "call,"  "ballooning,"  "sad- 
dling," "  unloading,"  and  more  than  40  other 
terms  make  up  the  dialect  of  the  exchange. — 
In  the  Paris  bourse  there  are  60  agentt  d» 
change,  appointed  by  the  government.  Each 
must  deposit  125,d00  fr.  in  the  national  trea- 
sury as  a  guaranty  of  upright  conduct,  and 
also  100,000  fr.  with  the  syndicate  of  the  bourse 
as  a  cautionary  fund  applicable  to  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  customer  through  the  broker's 
fault.  A  broker's  seat  is  worth  from  1,600,- 
000  to  2,000,000  fr.,  and  cannot  be  sold  without 
the  consent  of  the  governing  committee.  There 
are  60  courtiers  de  eommeree  and  8  courtiers 
cCassuranee,  who  transact  much  of  their  busi- 
ness at  the  bourse.  The  haussiers  and  baissiers 
correspond  to  the  American  bulls  and  bears, 
and  the  eoulitss  to  street  or  curbstone  opera- 
tors. Cash  sales  are  infrequent,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  business  is  "  privilege,"  technically 
marche  A  prime,  the  buyer  deciding  on  the 
16th  and  80th  of  the  month  whether  he  will 
take  the  stock  or  not,  but  in  either  case  having 
to  pay  the  premium.  The  time  transactions 
are  usually  "  the  end  of  the  current  month," 
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or  the  end  of  the  next  month.  The  4th  of  each 
month  ia  settling  day.  The  parquet  is  in  ges- 
sion  from  1  to  8  P.  M.  every  day ;  the  eotUitte 
is  in  session  throagh  the  day,  and  it  inclodes 
a  large  nnmber  of  female  jobbers  and  speca- 
latora.  The  London  stock  exchange  nnmbers 
nearly  2,000  regular  members,  who  most  be 
reelected  annnidly.  Each  member  pays  £10 
yearly,  and  three  members  give  security  to  the 
amount  of  £300  each  for  a  new  member. — The 
excitement  at  the  hour  of  "high  'change," 
in  London,  Paris,  or  New  York,  is  often  such 
as  be^ars  description ;  several  hundred  men 
are  shouting,  calling  out  what  they  have  to  sell 
or  what  they  wish  to  buy,  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  all  together,  and  leaping  and  gesticu- 
lating, almost  as  if  insane ;  in  speculative  peri- 
ods, immense  sums  are  made  or  lost  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  stock  exchanges  of  Amsterdam, 
Berlin,  Frankfort,  Madrid,  and  Vienna  are 
among  those  most  noted  in  Europe. 

SfOCK.   nw.     See 
Cod.. 

STScKHAKDT,  JalM 
Hslf,  a  German  chem- 
ist,   bom   at    ROhrs- 
dorf.  Saxony,  Jan.  4, 
1809.     After  serving 
in    a    pharmacy,    he 
taught  natural  scien- 
ces   at    Dresden    in 
1838-'9,  afterward  at 
Chemnitz    till    1847, 
and  in  1848  was  called 
to  the  new  chair  of 
agricultuivl     chemis- 
try in  the  academy  of 
Tharand.       In     1844 
he  began  a  course  of 
lectures    before    the 
Chemnitz  agricultural 
society,  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of 
the   system   of   agri- 
cultural experimental 
stations.    From  1846  to  1849  he  edited  Da» 
polytechnitehe   Centralblatt,  and  from   1850 
to  1865  (with  Schober),  Di«  Zeit»ekrift  far 
deuUehe  Landwirthe;  and  in  1866  he  estab- 
lished at  Berlin  Der  ehemi»eh«  Aekertmann, 
in  which  are  published  his  familiar  lectures 
before  farmers   clubs  and  societies,  which  he 
calls  "  field  sermons."    It  is  said  that  the  yield 
of  grain  in  Saxony  has  been  doubled  chief- 
ly through  his  efforts.     His  principal  works 
are :  Untertuchung  der  twiehauer  Steinlcohlen 
(1840) ;  Uiber  ErhennvTig  und  Anwendung  der 
6iftfarb«  (1844);    Sehule  der  Chemie  (1846; 
17th  ed.,  1873;  English  translation  by  G.  H. 
Pence,  M.  D.,  "The  Principles  of  Chemistry 
illustrated  by  Simple  Experiments,"  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1860;  also  by  A.  Henfrey,  London,  1855) ; 
Ouanobuehlein  (1851);   and  Chemiiehe  Feld- 
predigten  (1851 ;  English  translation  by  J.  E. 
Teschemacher,  "Chemical  Field  Lectures  for 
Agriculturists,"  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1868). 


SfTOCXMUi,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Sweden, 
in  lat.  59°  20*  N.,  Ion.  18°  8'  E.,  880  m.  N.  E. 
of  Copenhagen ;  pop.  in  1874,  147,249.  It  is 
partly  built  on  islands  and  intersected  by  many 
canals,  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  rocks, 
forests,  and  hills,  and  on  the  water  side  by  Lake 
Maelar  and  the  Salt  Sjd  (Salt  lake),  an  arm  of 
the  Baltic.  This  combination  of  land  and  water, 
together  with  the  magnificent  harbor  and  pal- 
ace, and  other  remarkable  sights,  forms  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  panoramas  in  the  world. 
The  city  is  well  built,  has  several  fine  squares, 
and  abounds  in  stately  buildings.  The  royal 
palace,  completed  in  1764,  consists  of  a  huge 
quadrangle  of  solid  granite ;  it  is  as  remarkable 
tor  the  fitting  up  of  the  royal  apartments  as 
for  its  grand  and  admirable  proportions,  and 
the  chaste  yet  massive  style  of  its  Italian  ar- 
chitecture. It  is  on  the  highest  and  most  cen- 
tral of  the  three  islands  of  the  original  town, 
distinctively  called  the  city  {Stad),  and  one  of 


Boyal  Vtlket,  StocUtolm. 

the  three  main  metropolitan  divisions.  These 
islands  have  been  enlarged  by  embankments 
built  on  piles,  whence  the  name  of  Stockholm, 
meaning  an  island  on  piles.  The  other  two 
chief  divisions  are  the  northern  suburb  (Norr- 
malm),  the  fashionable  quarter,  and  the  south- 
em  suburb  (Sodermalm),  that  of  the  working 
classes ;  the  former  is  connected  with  the  city 
by  a  fine  granite  bridge,  and  the  latter  by  sev- 
eral drawbridges,  and  there  is  a  new  line  of 
railway,  with  remarkable  viaducts  and  tun- 
nels. The  principal  government  offices  and 
mercantile  houses  are  adjacent  to  the  palace 
and  the  quay,  and  the  most  elegant  stores  are 
in  Norrmalm.  The  building  next  in  beauty  to 
the  royal  palace  is  the  new  national  museum, 
at  the  8.  end  of  the  formerly  separate  island 
of  Blasiiholm,  which  is  now  united  to  Norr- 
malm. Its  front  faces  the  terrace  garden  of 
the  royal  palace,  overlooking  the  harbor ;  it  is 
260  ft  long  by  170  ft  broad,  and  90  ft  high. 
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and  has  three  stories  filled  with  interesting 
collections,  soon  to  inclade  the  picture  gallery 
of  the  palace.  A  new  bnilding  has  also  been 
provided  for  the  royal  or  national  library  of 
about  70,000  volnmes  and  4,000  unique  manu- 
scripts, which  occupied  a  space  extending  over 
nearly  the  whole  8.  £.  wing  of  the  palace. 
There  are  more  than  25  places  of  worship, 
chiefly  for  Lutherans,  bat  including  several 
for  other  Protestants,  one  for  Catholics,  one 
for  Swedenborgians,  and  a  new  and  hand!some 
synagogue.  The  interior  of  the  church  of 
St.  Clara  is  exceptionally  fine.  The  Swedish 
kings  are  crowned  in  the  old  St.  Nicholas 
church.  The  most  ancient  church  is  that  of 
Solna,  with  the  tomb  of  Berzelins,  and  the 
most  picturesque  is  the  Riddarholm,  original- 
ly a  Franciscan  convent  and  now  used  as  a 
pantheon.  In  the  latter  are  the  armor  of 
Charles  IX.,  attributed  to  Benvennto  Cellini, 
the  shrine  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  ttiat  of 
Charles  XII.  in  the  opposite  Oarolin  chapel. 
Bemadotte  is  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  pres- 
ent dynasty,  adjoining  the  Gustavan.  Other 
notable  buildings  are  the  governor's  palace ; 
the  houses  of  parliament,  including  the  Bid- 
darhus,  or  house  of  the  nobles  and  the  diet ; 
the  royal  mint;  the  exchange;  the  academy 
of  sciences,  with  a  library  of  40,000  volumes, 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  museum 
with  rich  zoological,  mineralogical,  and  geo- 
loj^cal  collections;  the  geological  and  tech- 
nological institutes;  the  mining  academy,  re- 
cently removed  hither  from  Fahlnn ;  the  new 
art  anion  and  exhibition  buildings,  with  con- 
cert rooms ;  the  royal  theatre,  where  Gustavus 
III.  was  assassinated  in  1792  ;  and  the  houses 
in  which  Swedenborg  and  other  eminent  men 
were  born.  The  most  celebrated  educational 
institution  is  the  medical  faculty,  the  princi- 
pal one  in  Sweden,  attended  by  a  moch  larger 
number  of  stndente  than  that  at  the  university 
of  Upsal.  A  new  free  university  is  projected, 
and  there  are  three  gymnasia,  various  special 
schools,  a  military  college,  and  a  high  school 
of  artillery,  the  last  near  the  city  at  Marieberg. 
No  city  has  a  greater  variety  of  rural  and 
waterside  pleasure  grounds.  The  most  cele- 
brated is  the  Djurgard  or  deer  park,  which 
occupies  almost  an  entire  island  opposite  the 
"  city,"  since  1868  united  to  the  metropolitan 
district.  It  is  about  8  m.  in  circumference, 
and  contains  the  Rosendal  palace.  The  Haga 
park,  a  little  beyond  the  observatory,  opposite 
the  new  cemetery,  is  studded  with  islands, 
has  water  communication  between  its  differ- 
ent parts  and  the  city,  and  contains  a  royal 
palace.  The  adjacent  park  of  Carlberg  is 
another  delightfoi  summer  resort.  The  park 
known  as  the  Humlegard  (hop  garden),  W. 
and  N.  W.  of  Norrmdm,  has  been  greatly 
improved;  it  contains  the  new  library  build- 
ing and  large  barracks.  In  Berzelius's  park 
is  a  monument  to  Berzelins.  Among  the  oth- 
er numerous  monuments  in  the  city  are  those 
to  Birger  Jarl  and  to  Swedish  sovereigns. 


That  of  Charles  XII.  was  erected  in  1868,  op- 
posite the  palace  in  the  Kungstradgard  (king's 
garden)  square.     Few  cities  present  greater 
natural  beauties  than  Stockholm,  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  many  royal  and  private  summer 
palaces  and  villas.    The  city  is  also  the  centre 
of  Swedish  industry  and  trade.    It  haa  aboat 
800  manufacturing  establishments,  chiefly  of 
sugar,  tobacco,  machinery,  cast  iron,  leather, 
silk,  sot^,  doth,  and  porcelain.    It  is  the  prin- 
cipal Swedish  port  of  entry.     The  imports 
in  1874  amounted  to  about  $60,000,000,  and 
the  exports  to  $80,000,000;  and  the  customs 
receipts  reached  nearly  $6,000,000.    The  en- 
tries of  British  ships  alone  comprised  88  steam- 
ers and  161  sailing  vessels.    The  total  inward 
shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  includes  over 
1,600  vessels,   besides   nearly  10,000  in   the 
coasting  trade,  and  about  60  local  steamers. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1878-'4, 
chiefly  iron,  were  valued  at  $1,068,997  in  gold. 
The  harbor  accommodates  the  largest  vessels, 
and  is  defended  by  a  fortress. — The  repnted 
founder  of  Stockholm  was  Birger  Jarl,   the 
father  and  guardian  of  Waldemar,  elected  king 
in  1260.    A  settlement  had  been  in  existence 
at  the  spot  since  the  destruction  of  Sigtnna 
by  Finnish  pirates  in  1187.    It  was  a  power- 
ful stronghold  against  the  devastations  of  the 
pirates  in  all  the  towns  along  Lake  Mcelar,  and 
was  frequently  besieged.     Stockholm  became 
the  residence  of  the  Swedish  monarchs  soon 
after  Birger's  death,  though  Upsal  continued 
long  afterward  to  be  the  seat  of  government. 
With  LQbeck  and  Hamburg  reciprocity  of  free 
trade  was  established,  and  soon  ^ter  with  Riga. 
In  1601  the  citadel  was  held  against  insurgents 
by  Christina,  queen  of  Denmark,  whose  hus- 
band, King  John,  ruled  over  the  three  united 
kingdoms  of  Scandinavia.    King  John  had  left 
his  queen  in  command  of  a  garrison  of  1,000 
men,  whose  number,  after  a  siege  of  eight 
months,  was  reduced  to  about  80.    She  was 
compelled  to  capitulate.  May  27, 1602.    A  still 
more  heroic  defence  against  the  Danes  under 
Christian  II.  was  made  by  Christina  Gyllen- 
stjema,  the  widow  of  the  fallen  regent  Sten 
Stnr6.    After  a  terrible  siege  of  four  months, 
the  place  was  surrendered,  Sept.  7,  1520,  with 
the  solemn  guarantee  of  the  king  to  respect 
the  rights  of  the  inhabitants.    A  fearful  mas- 
sacre ensued,  known  as  the  "blood  bath  of 
Stockholm."    Many  treaties  have  been  signed 
here  in  modern  times;  in  1866  that  with  the 
western  powers  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of 
Swedish  territories. 

STOCKING,  a  close-fitting  garment  for  the 
foot  and  leg,  usually  knit  or  woven.  From 
paintings  found  at  Pompeii,  as  also  from  no- 
tices in  some  of  the  Latin  classics,  it  appears 
that  stockings  were  known  to  the  Romans  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  republic  and  under  the  em- 
pire ;  but  they  formed  no  part  of  the  ordinary 
costume.  FateitB,  bandages  wound  round  the 
leg  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  were  sometimes 
worn  by  persons  in  delicate  health,  or  as  a  pro- 
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teotion  tothe  legs  when  walking  through  hriers, 
as  in  hanting,  on  the  march,  &o.  The  art  of 
knitting  stockings  is  nsnally  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century.  In  the  times  of  Elizabeth  it  was  an 
important  industry  in  England,  and  the  queen's 
goremment  refused  letters  patent  to  William 
Lee,  the  inventor  of  the  stocking  frame  (1589), 
on  the  ground  that  the  machine-made  goods 
would  drive  the  home-made  out  of  the  markets 
and  rain  the  workpeople.  Lee  took  his  machine 
to  France,  and  established  a  factory  at  Ronen, 
where  he  employed  a  number  of  his  own  conn- 
trymen.  Political  troubles  soon  drove  him  out 
of  Ronen,  and  he  died  on  the  way  to  England. 
His  brother  introduced  the  manufacture  into 
Nottinghamshire,  which  has  ever  since  been 
famous  for  its  production  of  stockings.  Stock- 
ing frames  were  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  the  18th  century  at  Philadelphia  and 
Germantown,  Pa.,  New  York  city,  and  seve- 
ral places  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states.  The 
adaptation  of  the  Lee  machine  to  power  was 
first  accomplished  by  Timothy  Bailey  of  Albany 
in  1881 ;  and  the  first  machine  thus  run  was 
at  Oohoes,  N.  Y.,  in  1832.  The  old  Lee  inven- 
tion was  a  square  frame,  producing  a  straight 
strip,  which  was  cut  oS  in  proper  lengths,  and 
seamed  together  to  form  the  stocking.  Bat  a 
great  improvement  upon  this,  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown,  was  the  circular  loom  in 
which  s  continuous  circular  web  is  knit  of  any 
length,  which  is  cut  op  and  formed  into  the 
shape  of  a  stockiag.  Several  others  have  since 
been  devised  in  the  United  States  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  as  also  for  family  use. — The 
various  knitting  machines,  which  are  too  nn- 
merons  to  be  mentioned  in  detail  in  this  arti- 
cle, prodnoe  what  is  called  the  stocking  stitch 
or  otudn  work,  consisting  of  loops  formed  in 
succession  upon  a  single  thread,  each  one  locked 
by  that  which  follows  it.  These  machines  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  difFerent  kinds  of  nee- 
dles they  employ,  and  also  by  the  manner  in 
which  these  are  arranged:  whetheron  a  straight 
horizontal  line,  all  pointing  the  same  way,  as 
in  the  common  stocking  loom,  or  around  an 
open  horizontal  circle,  all  pointing  toward  the 
centre.  The  latter  are  known  as  the  rotary 
round  machines.  Every  needle  is  hooked  at 
the  end,  so  as  to  hold  the  thread  laid  across  it 
that  is  to  form  the  next  loop,  while  the  loop 
previously  formed  on  the  same  needle  slips 
back  on  the  shank  as  the  needle  is  pushed  for- 
ward, and  with  its  return  runs  over  the  hook 
and  off  the  end.  The  contrivance  by  which  this 
is  effected  distinguishes  the  several  needles.  In 
the  straight  frames  the  work  is  done  first  across 
the  needles  in  tarn  in  one  direction  and  then 
back  in  the  other,  and  so  on ;  but  in  the  rotary 
round  machines  the  revolution  carries  the  nee- 
dles constantly  round  in  the  same  direction, 
eaoh  one  taking  up  the  thread  in  turn,  and  so 
rapidly  that  the  movements  cannot  be  clearly 
perceived.  The  one  class  of  machines  pro- 
duces a  fiat  web,  and  the  other  a  tubular  one, 


each  of  which  hangs  from  the  needles  and  is 
drawn  down  as  it  lengthens  by  means  of  a 
weight.  The  number  of  stitches  or  loops  which 
each  machine  can  form  in  a  minute  varies  with 
the  gauge  of  the  needles  or  the  distance  apart 
at  which  they  are  set.  The  machines  construct- 
ed for  family  use,  and  worked  by  a  treadle  or 
crank  Uke  a  sewing  machine,  make  about  half 
as  many  stitches  as  the  factory  machines.  In 
the  factory  three  or  four  machines  are  easily 
tended  by  one  boy.  Ribbed  work  is  performed 
in  the  same  machines  by  bringing  in  play  a  set 
of  vertical  needles,  so  arranged  as  to  work  in 
connection  with  the  horizontal  and  produce  the 
additional  stitches  required.  As  the  needles 
are  set  to  a  particular  gauge,  they  necessarily 
produce  the  same  number  of  stitches  to  the 
inch;  and  the  only  variations  practicable  in 
the  work  are  in  using  yarns  or  threads  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fineness,  and  in  altering  the 
tension  so  as  to  make  the  work  closer  or  more 
open. — ^The  shaping  of  the  web  to  fit  the  foot 
is  a  matter  of  no  little  ingenuity.  The  flat  web 
is  either  knit  in  long  strips  of  sufiBcient  width 
to  make  when  turned  over  several  stockings 
which  are  cut  out  from  these ;  or  the  web  is 
at  once  knit  upon  the  machine  in  the  shape 
required  for  making  a  stocking  when  the  parts 
are  properly  folded  over.  In  the  latter  the 
wider  part,  when  turned  over  and  fastened, 
forms  the  leg  of  the  stocking.  Two  narrow 
strips  at  the  base  of  this  part,  turned  under 
and  joined  together,  form  the  heel;  while  a 
central  strip  twice  the  length  of  the  foot,  being 
turned  over  at  the  toe,  forms  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  foot,  and  is  neatly  united  to  the  heel 
and  around  its  edges  by  knitting  or  seaming. 
In  forming  the  foot  to  the  cylindrical  webs,  a 
slit  is  made  above  the  heel  half  across  the  web, 
which  admits  of  the  port  designed  for  the  foot 
being  curved  oat  at  the  instep.  The  loops 
along  the  edges  of  the  cut  are  then  taken  up 
on  hand  needles,  and  the  space  for  the  heel 
is  filled  out  by  hand  knitting.  In  the  same 
manner  the  toe  is  completed;  and  thus  the 
stocking  is  finished  without  a  seam. — Notwith- 
standing the  large  number  of  machines  em- 
ployed in  knitting,  stockings  are  still  largely 
produced  by  the  old  method  of  hand  knitting, 
which  admits  of  the  use  of  a  harder  and  firmer 
yarn  than  that  adapted  to  the  machines ;  and 
even  where  the  machine  work  is  produced  in 
large  mills  employing  steam  power,  the  band 
looms  are  also  in  extensive  use,  many  of  them 
in  the  houses  of  the  operatives.  In  the  facto- 
ries the  knitting  machines  are  also  made  to  pro- 
dace  many  other  articles  of  apparel,  as  under- 
shirts, drawers,  comforters,  scarfs,  opera  hoods, 
talmas,  nubias,  gloves,  mits,  &c.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  this  class  of  goods  (hosiery)  in  the 
United  States  in  1870  amounted  to  $19,871,864 ; 
number  of  hands  employed,  14,106.  Nearly 
the  whole  amount  was  produced  in  the  follow- 
ing states:  New  York,  $5,628,742;  Pennsyl- 
vania, $5,806,788;  Massachusetts,  $3,218,481 ; 
New   Hampshire,    $1,757,446 ;    Connecticut, 
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$1,251,742;  New  Jersey,  $568,900 ;  Vermont, 
$551,129 ;  and  Rhode  Island,  $187,000. 

SroCKMiB,  Ririgdni  MeUtb,  baron,  •  Ger- 
man physician,  bom  in  Cobnrg,  Aag.  22,  1787, 
died  there,  July  9,  1868.  He  practised  medi- 
cine at  Coburg,  and  in  1814-'16  in  the  army. 
In  1816  he  became  physician  to  Prince  Leo- 
pold, and  soon  afterward  his  private  secre- 
tivy,  and  was  comptroller  of  his  household 
till  after  his  accession  in  1831  to  the  Belgian 
throne.  Subsequently  Leopold  sent  him  to 
London  to  assist  the  princess  and  future  queen 
Victoria  with  his  advice.  In  1886  he  arranged 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Ooburg 
with  Queen  Maria  II.  of  Portugal,  and  in  1837 
accompanied  Prince  Albert  to  Italy.  He  was 
the  trusted  friend  of  the  Oobnrg  princes  and 
other  high  personages,  especially  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  Prince  Albert,  to  wtiom  he  made  a 
long  visit  every  year  till  1857.  In  1868  he  aid- 
ed in  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the 
present  crown  prince  of  Prussia  with  the  Eng- 
lish princess  royal.  The  latter  designed  the 
monument  erected  to  him  at  Ooburg.  He  re- 
ceived the  title  of  baron  from  several  sovereigns. 
— See  DenJcwurdigkeiUn  aut  den  Papieren  de» 
PreihermGhrUtian  FrUdriek  von  Stoehmar,  by 
Ernst  von  Stockmar  (Brunswick,  1872;  English 
translation,  edited  by  Mas  M&ller,  "Memoirs 
of  Baron  Stockmar,"  2  vols.,  London,  1878). 

SroCKPOKT,  a  town  of  Cheshire,  England, 
at  the  jnnction  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Thame, 
6  m.  S.  E.  of  Manchester;  pop.  in  1871,  63,- 
014.  It  stands  upon  a  hill,  and  the  houses  rise 
above  each  other  in  irregular  tiers.  The  Mer- 
sey is  crossed  by  five  bridges,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral suburbs,  the  most  extensive  of  which  are 
Heaton-Norris,  Edgeley,  and  Portwood.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  barracks, 
court  nouse,  union  workhouse,  and  the  build- 
ing for  the  Sunday  school,  which  is  attended 
by  nearly  4,000  children.  A  magnificent  rail- 
way viaduct  of  26  arches  spans  a  portion  of 
the  town  as  well  as  the  river  Mersey.  The 
former  extensive  manufacture  of  silk  has  been 
supplanted  by  that  of  cotton,  for  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  which  there  are  in  the  town 
and  suburbs  about  100  factories.  There  are 
also  establishments  for  bleaching,  dyeing,  and 
printing  cotton,  brass  and  iron  founderies,  &o. 
Rich  coal  mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity. 

STOCKTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  San 
Joaquin  co.,  California,  on  a  level  prairie  at 
the  head  of  Stockton  slough,  a  wide  and  deep 
arm  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  extending  E. 
from  that  stream  for  about  3  m.,  and  on  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad,  68  m.  (direct)  E.  by 
N.  of  San  Francisco;  pop.  in  1860,  8,679;  in 
1870,  10,066,  of  whom  4,102  were  foreigners, 
including  1,076  Chinese;  in  1875,  estimated  at 
14,000.  The  Stockton  and  Oopperopolis  rail- 
road extends  to  Milton,  Calaveras  co.,  80  m., 
and  from  it  branches  the  Stockton  and  Visalia 
railroad,  extending  to  Oakdale,  Stanislans  co., 
84  m.  from  Stockton.  The  Visalia  division 
of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  branching  from 


the  main  line  9  m.  W.  of  the  city,  runs  8. 
through  the  San  Joaquin  valley  for  nearly  200 
m.  A  narrow-gauge  railroad  to  lone  City, 
Amador  oo.,  about  40  m.,  will  render  avail- 
able the  immense  coal  deposits  of  that  county. 
Stockton  has  a  good  harbor,  and  the  river  is 
navigable  to  this  point  from  San  Francisco  at 
all  seasons  by  vessels  of  from  160  to  250  tons. 
In  the  winter  and  spring  steamers  ascend  near- 
ly 200  m.  above  the  city.  The  business  blocks 
are  principally  of  brick.  The  court  house  and 
city  hall,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  sur- 
rounded with  choice  shade  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, as  are  also  many  of  the  residences.  Sev- 
eral of  the  churches  are  costly  structures.  The 
city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  supplied  with 
water  through  pipes  from  three  artesian  wells. 
It  has  a  volunteer  fire  department,  and  a  horse 
railroad.  The  business  of  Stockton  consists 
chiefly  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the  farmers 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  in  the  shipment 
of  wheat,  wool,  and  other  produce.  The  ship- 
ments of  wheat  for  the  three  years  1873-'5 
averaged  nearly  8,500,000  bushels,  valued  at 
about  $8,000,000.  The  city  contains  four  bank- 
ing institntions,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$1,650,000,  including  a  national  gold  bank  and 
a  savings  and  loan  society.  There  are  two 
manufactories  of  carriages,, three  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  two  of  sash,  blinds,  &&,  one 
of  paper,  several  of  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery 
and  harness,  furniture,  tinware,  &c.,  two  flour- 
ing mills,  two  iron  founderies,  three  tanneries, 
and  three  breweries.  Considerable  wine  is 
also  made  here.  Stockton  is  the  seat  of  the 
state  lunatic  asylum.  It  has  a  high  school  and 
88  other  public  schools  of  different  grades, 
three  newspapers,  each  having  daily  and  week- 
ly editions,  and  12  chnrches,  viz. :  2  Baptist, 
1  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  German  Re- 
formed, 1  Jewish,  3  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian, 
and  1  Roman  Catholic,  The  city  was  laid  out 
in  1849  and  incorporated  in  1860. 

STOCKTOIf.  I.  Siehari,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  bom  near  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  Oct.  1,  1730,  died  there,  Feb.  28,  1781. 
He  graduated  at  the  coUege  of  New  Jersey,  at 
Newark,  in  1748,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1754,  became  a  member  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  New  Jersey  in  1768,  and  in  1774  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court.  In  1776  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  and  served  on  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  northern  army.  After 
bis  return  to  New  Jersey  he  was  captured  by 
the  British,  confined  in  the  common  prison  at 
New  York,  and  treated  with  such  severity  as 
ultimately  to  cause  his  death.  IL  Sskert  FkM, 
an  American  naval  officer,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1796, 
died  there,  Oct.  7,  1866.  He  entered  the  navy 
in  1810,  became  a  lieutenant  in  1814,  and  in 
1821  went  to  Africa  in  command  of  the  Erie, 
and  aided  the  colonization  society  in  procuring 
the  territory  forming  the  present  republic  of 
Liberia.  On  his  return  he  was  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  against  the  pirates.    For  severid 
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years  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a 
partisan  of  Gen.  Jackson.  In  1888  lie  served 
as  flag  officer  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  1889 
was  made  a  captain  and  recalled.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  advocates  of  a  steam  navy,  and 
drew  the  plans  for  the  steam  sloop  of  war 
Princeton,  bnilt  at  Philadelphia  in  1842-'4,  the 
explosion  of  one  of  the  guns  of  which  at  Wash- 
ington in  1844  oansed  the  death  of  five  per- 
Bons,  including  the  secretaries  of  war  and  the 
navy.  In  October,  1846,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  he  took  command,  and  in 
the  following  year  conquered  California  and 
established  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
returning  overland  in  1847.  In  1849  he  re- 
signed hia  commission,  and  in  1851  was  elected 
United  States  senator.  He  promoted  the  abo- 
lition of  flog^ng  in  the  navy,  and  resigned  in 
1868.  His  "Life,  Speeches,  and  Letters"  waa 
published  in  1866  (New  York). 

sroCKTOK,  Thanu  HewHa^s,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  June 
4, 1808,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  9, 1868.  He 
studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  but  became 
a  Methodist  Protestant  preacher,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Baltimore  in  1880.  He  was  chaplain 
of  the  house  of  representatives  from  1888  to 
1886,  and  again  from  1869  to  1861,  and  of  the 
senate  in  1862.  In  1860-66  he  was  associate 
pastor  of  St.  John's  Methodist  church  in  Balti- 
more, and  from  1856  of  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Philadelphia.  He  compiled  and 
published  a  Protestant  Methodist  hymn  book, 
and  issued  the  New  Testament  in  paragraph 
form,  and  editions  of  the  Bible,  each  book  by 
itself.  His  other  works  include  "Floating 
Flowers  from  a  Hidden  Brook  "  (Philadelphia, 
1844);  "The  Bible  Alliance"  (Cincinnati, 
1850) ;  "  Ecclesiastical  Opposition  to  the  Bible  " 
(Baltimore,  1858) ;  "  Sermons  for  the  People  " 
(Pittsburgh,  1864);  "The  Blessing"  (Phila- 
delphia, 1867) ;  "  Stand  up  for  Jesus,"  a  ballad 
with  notes,  illustrations,  and  music,  and  a  few 
additional  poems  (Philadelphia,  1868) ;  "Poems, 
with  Autobiographical  and  other  Notes" 
(1862);  "The  Peerless  Magnificence  of  the 
Word  of  God"  (1862);  "Influence  of  the 
United  States  on  Christendom"  (1865);  and 
from  his  manuscript,  after  his  death,  "The 
Book  Above  All "  (1870).— See  "  Memory's 
Tribate  to  the  Life,  Character,  and  Work  of 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton,"  by  the  Eev.  A. 
Clark  (^New  York,  1869),  and  "Life,  Charac- 
ter, and  Death  of  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton," 
by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wilson  (Philadelphia,  1869). 

8TOCKTON-IIPON-TEE8,  a  town  of  Durham, 
England,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tees,  10  m. 
from  its  mouth  in  the  North  sea,  and  220  m. 
N.N.W.  of  London;  pop.  in  1871,  27,698. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  custom  house, 
town  hail,  borough  hall,  mechanics'  institute, 
and  theatre.  It  is  an  important  railway  centre, 
and  several  branch  lines  bring  in  the  produce 
of  the  nnmerons  coal  and  lead  mines  in  the 
vicinity.    It  has  considerable  commerce,  and 


vessels  of  800  tons  can  come  np  to  the  quays. 
The  manufactures  comprise  sail  cloth,  rope, 
linen  and  worsted  yams,  and  iron  and  brass 
work,  and  there  are  ship  yards,  breweries, 
brick  kilns,  and  com  mills. — Stockton  was 
early  a  place  of  importance,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bishops  of  Durham.  In  1326  it 
was  ravaged  by  the  Scots.  In  1644  it  was 
taken  by  the  Scottish  army,  and  in  1662  the 
castle  was  demolished. 

STODDARD,  a  S.  £.  county  of  Missouri, 
bounded  W.  by  the  St,  Francis  and  drained  by 
the  Castor  river;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  8,586,  of  whom  70  were  colored.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  county  is  level,  and 
there  are  swamps  and  shallow  lakes,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  latter  being  Lake  Nicormy,  26  m. 
long  and  4  m.  wide.  It  is  a  part  of  the  "  sunk 
country  "  produced  by  the  earthquake  of  1811. 
Large  forests  of  cypress  abound.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Cairo,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  divi- 
sion of  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  rail- 
road. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  84,- 
501  bushels  of  wneat,  884,061  of  Indian  com, 
17,259  of  oats,  29,708  of  potatoes,  118,584  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  9,188  of  wool,  87,688  of  butter,  and 
11,991  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses.  There 
were  2,296  horses,  2,660  milch  cows,  1,286 
working  oxen,  4,206  other  cattle,  6,766  sheep, 
and  26,668  swine.    Capital,  BloomiSeld. 

STODDiKD.  I.  Mthard  Htwy,  an  American 
author,  bom  in  Hingbam,  Mass.,  in  July,  1826. 
His  father,  a  sea  captain,  was  early  lost  on  a 
voyage,  and  the  son  for  several  years  worked 
in  an  iron  foundery  in  New  York.  In  1849  he 
privately  printed  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled 
"Footprints,"  followed  by  a  maturer  collec- 
tion of  "  Poems  "  in  1862.  In  the  latter  year 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  New  York 
custom  house,  which  he  held  till  1870.  In 
1858  he  published  "  Adventures  in  Fairy  Land," 
a  book  for  young  people,  and  in  1867  "Songs 
of  Summer."  His  other  works  are :  "Town  and 
Country,  and  the  Voices  in  the  Shells,"  for 
children  (New  York,  1867);  "Life,  Travels, 
and  Books  of  A.  von  Humboldt,"  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Bayard  Taylor  (Boston,  1860 ; 
London,  1862) ;  "  The  King's  BeD,"  a  poem 
(Boston,  1862;  London,  1864;  New  York, 
1866) ;  "  The  Story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood," 
in  verse  (New  York,  1864) ;  "  The  Children  in 
the  Wood,"  in  verse  (1866);  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln, a  Horatian  Ode  "  (1866) ;  "  Putnam  the 
Brave  "  (1889) ;  and  "  The  Book  of  the  East," 
containing  his  later  poems  (1871).  He  has  ed- 
ited "  Gen.  Lyon's  Political  Essays,  with  his 
Life"  (New  York,  1861);  "The  Loves  and 
Heroines  of  the  Poets "  (1861) ;  J.  G.  Vas- 
sar's  "Twenty-one  Years  round  the  World" 
(1862) ;  "  Madrigals,  mostly  from  the  Old  Eng- 
lish Poets"  (1866);  "The Late  English  Poets" 
(1866) ;  a  new  edition  with  additions  of  Gris- 
wold's  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  "  (1872), 
and  of  his  "  Female  Poets  of  America  "  (1874) ; 
and  the  "Bric-A-Brao  Series"  (1874  et  $eq.). 
IL  EUzaketb  (Barstow),  wife  of  (be  preceding, 
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born  in  Msttapoisett,  Mass.,  in  1828.  Since 
her  marriage  in  1852  she  has  pablished  three 
novels,  "TheMorgesons"  (1862),  "Two  Men" 
(1866),  and  "  Temple  House  "  (1867),  aU  de- 
scriptive of  New  England  life  and  scenery, 
and  has  assisted  her  husband  in  the  editing  of 
two  or  three  annuals. 

STODDiSD,  SoiMKa,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Boston  in  1643,  died  in  Korthtumpton, 
Mass.,  Feb.  11,  1729.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1662,  was  appointed  "fellow  of 
the  house,"  and  was  the  first  librarian  of  the 
college  from  1667  to  1674.  In  1669  he  became 
minister  at  Northampton,  and  was  ordained 
Sept.  11,  1672.  In  February,  1727,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  his  grandson,  was  elected  as  his  col- 
league. In  1700  he  published  "  The  Doctrine 
of  Instituted  Ohorches,"  as  an  answer  to  the 
work  of  Increase  Mather  entitled  "  The  Order 
of  the  Qospel,"  which  occasioned  an  exciting 
controversy.  He  muntained  that  the  Lord's 
supper  is  a  converting  ordinance,  and  that  all 
baptized  persons,  not  scandalous  in  life,  though 
consciously  unconverted,  may  lawfully  partake 
of  it.  He  also  wrote  "A  Guide  to  Christ" 
(1714) ;  "  The  Safety  of  appearing  in  the  Day 
of  Judgment  in  the  Righteousness  of  Christ," 
which  was  reprinted  at  Edinbargh  in  1792; 
and  "  The  Trial  of  Assurance  "  (1798). 

STOICS  (Gr.  (TToi,  porch),  or  philosophers  of 
the  porch,  one  of  the  specnlative  schools  of 
antiquity,  so  called  from  the'  place  at  Athens 
(oTod  TToudhi)  in  which  their  founder  2^no  gave 
his  instructions  (about  800  B.  0.).  Of  uieir 
earlier  representatives,  besides  the  founder,  the 
most  prominent  were  Ariston  of  Chios,  Olean- 
thes,  Ohrysippus,  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  Persaaus, 
Herillus  of  Carthage,  Sphserns,  Diogenes  the 
Babylonian,  Antipater  of  Tarsus,  and  Posido- 
niuB  and  Panaetins  of  Rhodes  (abont  180  B. 
0.);  of  their  later,  Seneca  (died  A.  D.  63), 
Epictetns,  Anntsus  Comutus,  Persins  Flaocus, 
Mnsonius  Rufus,  Arrian,  Marcus  Aurelins,  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  citi- 
zens. Originally  treating  the  three  depart- 
ments of  logic,  physios,  and  ethics,  they  are 
chiefly  known  as  moralists,  since  they  con- 
nected philosophy  intimately  with  the  duties 
of  practical  life.  In  logic,  they  found  the 
criterion  of  knowledge  in  sensuous  impres- 
sions, which  furnish  the  materials  fashioned 
by  reason,  and  combated  skepticism  by  affirm- 
ing that  every  representation  of  an  object  im- 
plies the  existence  of  the  object  itself.  In 
physios,  they  regarded  God  and  the  world  as 
power  and  its  manifestation,  matter  being  a 
passive  ground  in  which  dwells  the  divine 
energy.  Their  ethics  was  a  protest  against 
moral  indifference,  and  to  live  in  harmony 
with  nature,  conformably  to  reason  and  the 
demands  of  universal  good,  and  in  the  utmost 
indifference  to  pleasure,  pain,  and  aH  external 
good  or  evil,  was  their  fundamental  maxim. 
(See  Moral  Philosopht,  vol.  xi.,  p.  809.)  An 
attempt  to  revive  the  stoic  philosophy  was 
made  by  Jnstps  Lipsins  (1647-1606),  especially 


in  his  Manvductio  ad  Stoieam  PhUoBophiam 
and  Phutiologia  SUneorum. — See  Tiedemann, 
System  d«r  itouehen  Moral  (1776) ;  Dourif,  J)u 
StoieUmt  et  du  ChrUticmime  (Paris,  1863) ;  O. 
Reichel,  "The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Skep- 
tics "  (translated  from  ZeUer's  Philotophie  der 
Grieehen,  London,  1869);  Weygoldt,  Zeno  von 
Oitium  vnd  leine  Lekrt  (Jena,  1872);  and 
Wellmann,  Die  PhUotophie  dee  Stoikere  Zenon 
(Leipsic,  1873). 

8TOKE8,  a  N.  county  of  North  Carolina,  bor- 
dering on  Virginia,  and  dridned  by  a  branch 
of  the  Dan  river;  area,  660  eq.m.;  pop.  in 
1870,  11,208,  of  whom  2,608  were  colored. 
The  snrfaoe  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  Iron 
ore  is  abundant.  The  chief  productions  in 
1670  were  33,450  bushels  of  wheat,  11,948  of 
rye,  171,214  of  Indian  com,  86,858  of  oats, 
11,246  of  Irish  and  9,968  of  sweet  potatoes, 
844,146  lbs.  of  tobacco,  6,881  of  wool,  46,326 
of  butter,  87,050  of  honey,  and  7,421  gallons 
of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were  916  horses, 
604  mules  and  asses,  4,928  cattle,  6,482  sheep, 
and  12,182  swine.    Capital,  Danbury. 

STOKES,  6tKgt  GaMd,  a  British  mathemati- 
cian, bom  in  Skreen,  Ireland,  Aug.  18,  1819. 
He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1841,  and  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  college.  In  1849 
he  was  appointed  Lncasian  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  university.  In  1861  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  in  1862 
contributed  to  its  "Transactions"  his  cele- 
brated paper  "  On  the  Change  of  the  Eefran- 
gibility  of  Light,"  which  gained  the  Rnroford 
medal.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Brit- 
ish association  in  1 869.  Be  has  published  many 
papers  on  questions  in  pure  mathematics  and 
physics,  particularly  on  the  theory  of  light 

8TOKE<IIP0ir-'ntH|ri;  a  parliamentary  bo- 
rough, town,  and  parish  of  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  river  Trent,  184  m.  N.  W.  of  Lon- 
don ;  pop.  of  the  parish  (including  Hanley  and 
other  towns)  in  1871,  89,262;  of  the  jiarlia- 
mentary  borongh,  180,986.  The  town  is  the 
centre  of  "  the  Potteries,"  is  well  built,  with 
numerous  wharves  and  warehouses,  and  is  in- 
tersected by  the  great  trunk  Trent  canal  and 
the  North  Staffordshire  railway.  Pottery  is 
the  principal  manufacture,  employing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population,  and  the  place  is 
famous  for  its  china,  porcelain,  statuettes,  and 
ornamental  and  encaustic  tiles. 

8T0LBEXG.  L  MeMch  LcfpM,  count,  a  Ger- 
man poet,  born  at  Bramstedt,  Holstein,  Nov. 
7,  1750,  died  near  Osnabrttck,  Dec.  6,  1819. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Danish 
chamberlain  Count  Christian  GOnther,  who 
was  the  first  of  his  rank  to  liberate  his  serft, 
his  mother  imparted  a  strong  religions  bias  to 
his  education.  From  1770  to  1772  he  stud- 
ied at  Halle,  and  subsequently  at  GOttingen, 
where  he  and  his  brother  became  prominent 
members  of  the  IHehterbund.  In  his  travels 
in  1775  he  was  with  Goethe  at  Frankfort  and 
other  places,  and  next  at  Weimar,  where  he 
accepted  an  office  at  the  court;  but  Klopstook 
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prevailed  npon  him  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  prince-bishop  of  Lubeck,  who  in  1777  sent 
him  as  envoy  to  Copenhagen.  He  married 
Anna  von  Witzleben  in  1782,  and  resided  at 
£!atin,  where  through  his  influence  Yoss  be- 
came rector.  In  1786  he  was  transferred  to 
an  office  at  Neuenbnrg  in  Oldenburg.  After 
his  wife's  death  in  1788  he  sought  solace  in 
the  society  of  the  count  and  conntess  Revent- 
low  at  Emkendorf,  and  their  influence  made 
him  more  orthodox.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
appointed  Danish  ambassador  at  Berlin,  and 
in  1790  he  married  the  countess  Sophia  von 
Redern.  He  was  appointed  by  the  prince- 
bishop  district  governor  at  Eutin,  but  obtaiued 
leave  of  absence,  and  visited  MUnster,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  ultramontane 
princess  Amalia  Gallitzin,  and  afterward  Rome, 
where  his  growing  partiality  for  Catholicism 
was  greatly  increased.  Seven  years  later  he  and 
his  whole  family,  excepting  his  elder  daugh- 
ter, formally  joined  the  Catholic  church  (June 
1,  1800).  This  alienated  him  from  many  of 
his  former  friends,  especially  from  Voss,  and 
his  conversion  influenced  that  of  the  younger 
Schlegel  and  the  tone  of  other  writers  of  the 
romantic  school.  He  resigned  his  office  at 
Entin  in  the  same  year,  and  resided  at  Mftn- 
ster  till  1812,  when  the  surveillance  to  which 
his  censure  of  the  government  subjected  him 
drove  him  to  a  secluded  locality  near  Biele- 
feld, and  in  1816  he  removed  to  his  Hanove- 
rian domain  of  SondermQhlen.  His  poetical 
works  form  the  largest  portion  of  the  Werhe 
der  BrUder  Stolberg  (22  vols.,  Hamburg,  1821- 
'6).  Among  his  other  works  are  Die  Intel,  a 
prose  romance  developing  the  Utopian  scheme 
of  s  model  republic,  dramas  witn  choruses, 
translations  of  the  Iliad  and  of  parts  of  Plato, 
.^chylus,  and  Ossian,  and  OetekiehU  der  Re- 
ligion Je»u  Gkrieti  (16  vols.,  Hamburg,  1811- 
'18 ;  continued  by  Fr.  Eerz  to  vol.  xlv.,  Mentz, 
1825-'46,  and  by  Brisohar  to  vol.  lii.,  1849- 
'69). — See  Der  Ctraf  JFHedrieh  Leopold  ton 
Stolberg  und  teine  Zeitgenotten,  by  Menge  (2 
vols.,  Ootha,  1862).  EL  OiiMUii,  count,  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  born  in  Hamburg,  Oct. 
16,  1748,  died  near  EokemfOrde,  Schleswig, 
Jan.  18,  1821.  He  was  associated  with  his 
brother  at  Odttingen,  and  shared  in  many  of 
his  poeticaland  other  labors.  He  held  an  office 
at  tremsbttttel,  Holstein,  from  1777  to  1800. 
His  wife,  originally  countess  of  Reventslow, 
figures  in  his  poems  as  his  beloved  Louisa. 

OTOLra,  or  Stolp,  a  walled  town  of  Prnssia, 
in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  navi- 
gable river  Stolpe,  10  m.  from  its  month  at 
the  port  of  StolpemQnde  on  the  Baltic,  and 
126  m.  N.  E.  of  Stettin;  pop.  in  1871,  16,280. 
It  has  a  castle,  three  churches,  a  gymnasium, 
two  hospitals,  a  house  for  invalids,  and  manu- 
factures of  amber,  wool,  linen,  copper,  hats, 
starch,  tobacco,  and  leather. 

STOMACH,  the  hollow  organ  in  which  the 
first  part  of  the  function  of  digestion  is  per- 
formed in  every  perfectly  developed  animal. 


As  a  general  rule,  throughout  the  vertebrate 
animals  we  find  a  complex  stomach  associated 
with  a  vegetable  diet;  but  this  has  striking 
exceptions,  as  in  the  dolphin,  which  has  a  mul- 
tiple stomach  with  an  animal  diet,  and  the 
horse,  which  has  a  simple  stomach  with  the 
same  vegetable  food  as  the  ox.  In  man  the 
stomach  is  the  widest  and  most  dilatable  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal ;  it  is  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen,  in  the  epigastric  and  part  of 
the  left  hypochondriac  re^on,  below  the  dia- 
phragm, above  the  arch  of  the  colon  and  trans- 
verse mesocolon,  and  to  a  certain  extent  be- 
tween the  liver  and  spleen ;  it  comes  in  contact 
in  front  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
and  behind  with  the  organs  and  vessels  lying 
npon  the  spine.  Its  shape  varies  greatly,  but 
when  moderately  distended,  in  or  out  of  the 
body,  resembles  a  bent  cone,  curved  from  be- 
fore backward  and  from  above  downward, 
following  its  length ;  it  lies  almost  transverse, 


The  Hooua  Stonuch  laid  open.— a.  The  (Hophagne.  h. 
The  cardiac  dilatation  or  great  pouch,  c.  The  lesser  cur- 
Tatnre.  d.  The  pvloms.  e.  The  hepatic  duct.  /.  The 
gall  hladder.  g.  The  pancreatic  duct,  opening,  together 
with  the  cummon  bUluy  duct,  Into  the  duodenum.  A  i. 
The  daodennm. 

a  little  obliquely  downward,  forward,  and  to 
the  right;  the  anterior  border  is  the  greater 
curvature,  and  is  lodged  between  the  folds  of 
the  great  omentum  ;  the  cesophagus  enters  at 
about  one  quarter  of  the  length  from  the  left 
extremity;  the  gt^at  eul-de-iae  on  the  left  is 
united  to  the  spleen  by  short  vessels.  The 
"pylorus"  is  the  constriction  between  the 
smaller  extremity  of  the  stomach,  directed 
toward  the  right,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  duodenum.  The  average  capacity  of  the 
stomach  is  regarded  as  about  five  pints;  but 
this  varies  very  much  according  to  the  age  and 
habits  of  the  individual,  and  even  according  to 
the  alternating  conditions  of  fulness  or  vacuity. 
When  filled  with  food,  the  stomach  becomes 
more  horizontal,  so  that  its  great  curvature 
looks  forward  and  its  lesser  curvature  back- 
ward.— The  stomach  is  composed  of  four  dis- 
tinct coats  or  tunics:  1.  The  external  or  peri- 
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toneal  coat  is  a  thio  serous  layer  coyering  the 
outside  of  the  organ,  coatinnous  trith  the 
general  peritoneal  layer  of  the  abdomen.  Its 
moist  and  smooth  external  surface  enables  the 
stomach  and  other  neighboring  organs  to  glide 
readily  over  each  other  without  friction  or 
injury.  3.  The  muscular  coat,  immediately 
beneath  the  peritoneal  covering,  is  composed 
of  a  double  series  of  circular  and  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres,  of  the  smooth  or  unstriped 
variety,  whose  involuntary  alternating  con- 
tractions and  relaxations  cause  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and 
provide  for  the  requisite  mixture,  transporta- 
tion, end  final  expulsion  of  its  contents.  8. 
The  submucous  cellular  coat  is  a  layer  of  loose 
areolar  tissue,  between  the  muscular  coat  and 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  office  of  this 
layer  is  to  form  such  a  connection  between  the 
muscular  and  mucous  tunics  as  to  keep  them 
in  a  certain  degree  of  apposition,  and  yet  allow 
of  the  folding  up  of  the  mucous  membrane 
when  the  organ  is  empty,  and  its  expansion 
when  filled  with  food.  4.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  its  most  important  tunic 
in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  is  the  mem- 
brane which  secretes  the  gastric  juice.  Its  in- 
ternal surface  is  soft  and  velvety,  owing  to  its 
being  covered  with  minute  conical  folds  or 
ridges  which  are  partly  distinct  and  partly  con- 
nected with  each  other.  Its  thickness  is  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  tubular  glands  or 
follicles,  the  "  gastric  tubules,"  which  begin  at 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  by 
blind  extremities,  run  perpendicularly  through 
its  substance,  and  open  by  minute  orifices  upon 
its  free  surface  into  the  general  cavity  of  the 
stomach.  These  tubules  vary  somewhat  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  stomach.  In  the  pyloric  or 
right-hand  portion  they  are  nearly  straight  and 
simple  in  strnotare,  and  of  the  same  diameter 
throughout.  In  the  cardiac  or  left-hand  portion 
they  are  more  compound,  several  of  them  uni- 
ting, at  a  little  distance  below  the  surface,  into 
comparatively  wide  circular  tubes,  lined  with 
cylindrical  instead  of  glandular  epithelium.  In 
the  middle  region  of  the  stomach  the  gastric 
glands  are  also  compound ;  and  their  inferior  or 
tubular  portions,  which  are  here  very  long,  are 
filled,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  glandular 
epithelium,  with  very  large,  rounded,  granu- 
lar, nucleated  cells,  which  often  seem  to  fill 
nearly  their  entire  cavity,  and  to  project  from 
their  sides  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  an 
irregularly  tumefied  or  varicose  appearance. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  ex- 
ceedingly vascular,  the  capillary  blood  vessels 
penetrating  everywhere  between  the  adjacent 
tubules,  and  forming  an  abundant  superficial 
plexus  about  their  orifices.  At  the  time  of  di- 
gestion the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the 
mucous  membrane  is  greatly  increased  by  an 
expansion  of  the  smaller  arteries  supplying  the 
capillary  network.  The  mucous  membrane 
becomes  turgid  and  reddened,  the  gastric  tu- 
bules enter  into  a  state  of  functional  activity 


and  be^n  to  pour  out  the  gastric  juice,  which 
is  to  act  upon  the  food.  Soon  afterward  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  organ  is  in  its  turn  ex- 
cited to  peristaltic  action,  by  which  th«  food  is 


Componnd  GuMo  Tnbole,  from  Ui«  middle  regtoo  of  the 
Stomach,  o.  Cpper  or  wide  portion,  Uned  with  cylindri- 
cal eplthellnm.  o.  Lower  or  tabular  portion,  lined  with 
glandular  eplthellom. 

moved  alternately  to  and  fro,  from  the  cardiac 
toward  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  organ,  and 
subjected  also  to  a  kind  of  gentle  and  oontina- 
ons  churning  process  by  which  the  gastric  jnice 
exuded  from  the  mucous  membrane  is  made  to 
penetrate  every  part  of  the  alimentary  mass, 
and  come  in  contact  simultaneously  with  the 
whole.  As  digestion  proceeds,  successive  por- 
tions of  the  liquefied  food  are  carried  through 
the  pylorus  into  the  small  intestine ;  and  as  the 
stomach  is  thus  gradually  emptied  it  resumes 
its  previous  condition  of  repose.  The  peri- 
staltic motion  oomes  to  an  end,  the  vascniu' 
congestion  subsides,  and  the  further  secretion 
of  gastric  juice  is  suspended  until  the  next 
period  of  digestion  arrives. 

STOMACH,  DImmm  af  tbe.  Diseases  of  the 
stomach  may  be  classed  as  inflammatory, 
structural,  and  functional.  Oastritis  or  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  may  be  acute,  snb- 
acute,  or  chronic  It  is  always  attended  by 
certain  symptoms,  but  they  are  also  mostly 
the  symptoms  of  other  diseases.  Vomiting  is 
frequent  and  persistent,  but  is  of  itself  not 
sumoient  evidence,  nor  when  associated  with 
pain  in  the  epigastric  region.  The  following 
combination  of  symptoms  may  be  considered 
as  diagnostic :  intense  pain  of  a  burning  char- 
acter over  the  epigastrium,  together  with  shoot- 
ing pains  in  the  chest,  unaccompanied  by  the 
physical  signs  of  pulmonary  disease,  nansea,  and 
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vomiting  of  mnoo-seroos  matter  tinged  irith 
bile  and  often  with  blood,  the  act  causing  in- 
tense suffering.  The  thirst,  though  not  always 
present,  is  often  so  great  as  to  be  almost  in- 
supportable. The  ptHse  is  frequent,  small,  and 
wiry.  The  temperature  of  the  skin  is  gener- 
ally considerably  raised.  The  bowels  are  con- 
stipated except  in  cases  of  poisoning. — Acute 
gastritis  is  caused  by  traumatic  injuries  and  by 
irritant  poisons ;  also  by  excessive  indnlgence 
in  alcoholic  drinks.  Over-eating  and  the  eating 
of  indigestible  food  are  also  causes.  The  treat- 
ment does  not  involve  much  medication ;  rest, 
cooling  drinks,  hght  bland  food,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  nourishing  enemas  with  some- 
times small  qnantities  of  opiates,  are  the  chief 
reliances.  Lime  water  and  milk  may  some- 
times be  taken  better  than  almost  anything 
else.  Wine  may  be  given  by  the  month  or 
spirits  by  the  reotnm. — Snbacate  gastritis  is 
generally  more  or  less  transient  When  at- 
tended with  considerable  fever,  the  affection 
is  sometimes  called  "  gastric  fever ;"  but  this 
term  is  indefinite,  and  is  also  applied  to  cases 
of  what  are  called  "  abortive  typhoid  fever," 
in  which  the  symptoms  for  the  first  few  days 
are  like  those  of  typhoid  fever  and  then  cease. 
It  is  often  the  consequence  of  errors  in  diet, 
either  of  over-eating  or  of  eating  improper 
food,  and  frequently  follows  a  debauch.  There 
is  tenderness  in  the  epigastric  region  and  a 
fnrred  tongoe.  Pain  in  the  head  is  often  a 
prominent  symptom,  frequently  accompanied 
by  nausea.  The  pulse  is  usually  feeble  and 
the  extremities  cold.  If  the  inflammation  ap- 
proaches the  acute  character,  the  symptoms 
are  heightened  in  proportion.  Rest,  absti- 
nence from  food  for  a  time,  bland  and  nntri- 
tions  diet,  regulation  of  the  intestinal  evacua- 
tions by  enemas,  the  application  of  sinapisms 
or  other  counter-irritants  or  of  warm  water 
dressings  over  the  epigastrium,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  demulcents,  as  flax-seed  tea,  and 
also  small  pieces  of  ice,  are  ordinarily  indi- 
cated. Subacute  gastritis  is  frequently  con- 
nected with  acute  dyspepsia,  in  which  case  it 
is  often  designated  by  the  indefinite  term  "  bil- 
ious attack,"  although  the  term  is  generally  an 
improper  one,  as  the  liver  is  not  usually  par- 
ticularly implicated.  There  is  congestion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  in  which 
that  of  the  intestines  finally  participates,  with 
active  diarrhcea  and  sometimes  severe  colic. 
The  treatment  includes  the  unloading  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  with  sometimes  the  ad- 
ministration of  anodynes,  particularly  chloro- 
form.— Chronic  gastritis  may  come  on  gradu- 
ally, or  it  may  follow  the  acute  or  subacute 
form.  Its  symptoms  are  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  those  of  functional  disorder  which  consti- 
tute dyspepsia.  The  causes  are  errors  in  diet, 
poisonous  or  irritating  substances,  excessive 
drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors,  poverty  of  the 
blood,  irregularity  in  the  circulation,  and  dis- 
eases of  other  organs.  The  treatment  is  rest 
of  the  organ,  gentie  exerdse  of  the  body,  nu- 


tritious but  easily  digestible  food,  tonics,  coun- 
ter-irritants, bathing  with  after  friction  of  the 
skin,  and  sometimes  the  administration  of  pills 
of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  powders  of  subnitrate 
of  bismuth. — ^The  structural  diseases  of  the 
stomach  are  induration,  softening,  ulceration, 
cancer,  degeneration  of  the  g&tric  follicles, 
and  dilatation.  Induration  or  sclerosis  of  the 
stomach  is  due  to  a  morbid  fibrous  growth  in 
the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  involving  thick- 
ening of  the  coats  of  the  organ.  It  is  prob- 
ably caused  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
submucous  areolar  tissue.  The  affection  may 
involve  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  organ. 
When  limited  in  extent  the  pylorus  is  the  part 
usually  affected,  a  condition  liable  to  produce 
stricture  and  render  the  case  dangerous  from 
retention  of  food.  It  is  a  rare  affection,  scarce- 
ly ever  attacking  those  who  are  under  40  years 
of  age.  Its  symptoms  are  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  those  of  cancer,  but  its  long  continuance 
without  the  rapid  progress  of  cancerous  dis- 
ease, and  also  its  appearance  in  other  organs, 
are  diagnostic.  It  is  generally  regarded  as 
chiefly  occurring  in  hard  drinkers.  The  treat- 
ment is  abstinence  from  spirits  and  other  stimu- 
lants, and  a  nutritious  and  well  regulated  diet. 
— Softening  of  the  stomach  may  be  the  result 
of  inflammation,  but  there  are  cases  of  non-in- 
flammatory origin.  The  softening  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  mucons  coat,  or  it  may  involve 
all  the  others.  Non-inflammatory  softening  is 
probably  sometimes  caused  by  defective  nu- 
trition of  the  membrane. — Ulceration  of  the 
stomach  is  one  of  the  sequels  of  acute  gas- 
tritis, but  it  may  follow  inflammation  limited 
to  the  space  of  the  ulcer.  The  ulcer  varies  in 
size,  sometimes  being  so  small  as  not  to  be  easily 
found,  or  it  may  be  an  inch  or  more  in  diam- 
eter. The  disease  may  prove  fatal  from  per- 
foration, from  haemorrhage,  or  from  inanition. 
Its  duration  is  variable,  and  it  is  often  curable. 
The  treatment  should  include  as  much  rest  as 
possible  for  the  stomach  consistent  with  nu- 
trition.— Cancer  attacks  the  stomach  about  as 
frequently  as  it  does  other  parts,  but  it  is  in 
this  situation  nearly  always  primary ;  that  is, 
the  affection  does  not  make  its  appearance 
previously  in  any  other  part.  The  pylorus  is 
the  situation  mostly  attacked,  and  the  disease 
does  not  then  usually  pass  into  the  duodenum. 
When  however  the  cwdiac  end  of  the  organ  is 
the  seat,  the  cancer  generally  also  more  or  less 
affects  the  cesophagns.  The  cancer  is  generally 
of  the  hard  variety  known  as  scirrhns.  The 
affection  is  attended  with  the  peculiar  lanci- 
nating pains  of  cancer,  and  vomiting  is  fre- 
quent, although  less  so  than  in  simple  ulcer. 
Blood  is  often  found  with  the  vomited  mat- 
ter, generally  having  the  appearance  of  coffee 
grounds,  and  sometimes  contains  purulent  mat- 
ter. These  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  pro- 
gressive ansemia  and  loss  of  weight. — Degen- 
eration of  the  gastric  follicles  has  been  found 
a  more  frequent  affection  than  was  formerly 
suspected,  and  is  the  accompaniment  of  many 
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cases  of  dyspepsia.  The  treatment  should  be 
mainly  constitutional,  including  good  air  and 
nutritions  diet — Dilatation  of  the  stomach  is 
usually  caused  by  obstruction  of  the  pylorus, 
but  it  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occurs  with- 
out it.  The  organ  often  becomes  enormously 
distended,  and  tilled  with  undigested  and  fer- 
mented matter,  and  the  muscular  coat  exceed- 
ingly thin.  Regulation  of  the  diet  is  the  prop- 
er treatment. — -The  most  important  functional 
diseases  of  the  stomach  are  dyspepsia  and  gas- 
tralgia.  (See  Dtspepsia.)  G-astralgia  is  a 
painful  nervous  affection,  sometimes  of  the 
most  ezcmciating  nature.  It  often  accompa- 
nies dyspepsia,  and  sometimes  the  structu- 
ral diseases.  When  existing  alone  and  in  an 
acute  form,  it  may  be  caused  by  the  presence 
of  obnoxious  Ingesta.  It  sometimes  results 
from  malaria,  frequently  accompanies  inter- 
mittent fever,  ana  is  sometimes  associated 
with  gout.  It  rarely  attacks  old  persons  or 
those  under  the  age  of  puberty.  Prof.  Alfred 
Stills  states  that  it  is  often  produced  by  chew- 
ing tobacco.  The  remedies  during  the  attack 
are  anodynes.  Morphine  may  be  giren  by  the 
mouth  or  by  hypodermic  injection.  Bismuth 
has  been  used,  it  is  said,  with  good  results,  bnt 
it  is  not  generally  relied  on.  A.  few  drops  of 
chloroform  with  water  often  give  speedy  re- 
lief. The  general  treatment  will  depend  upon 
regulating  the  bodily  functions  and  the  met. 
When  of  a  malarious  origin  the  preparations 
of  quinia  are  indicated,  in  full  doses. 

STOHEi    See  Rooks. 

STOnij  the  common  name  of  calculus  in  the 
urinary  bladder,  for  the  composition  of  which 
see  Oalouli  and  Gravel.  The  prominent 
symptoms  are  irritability  of  the  bladder  with 
frequent  irresistible  desire  to  pass  water,  and 
occasional  stoppage  of  the  stream,  with  pain 
in  various  parts  of  the  urinary  system,  and 
sometimes  the  presence  of  blood,  mucus,  and 
pus  in  the  urine.  None  of  these,  however,  can 
be  depended  on,  the  only  sure  diagnosis  rest- 
ing on  making  the  stone  perceptible  to  the 
ear  and  fingers  by  means  of  a  metallic  sound 
introduced  through  the  urethra,  and  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  foreign  body ;  even 
with  this  instrument,  several  introductions  iu 
various  positions  of  the  body  are  sometimes 
necessary  for  its  detection.  The  symptoms 
vary  in  intensity  according  to  the  size  and 
roughness  of  the  stone,  the  state  of  the  urine, 
and  the  condition  of  the  bladder.  Stone  is 
formed  by  a  precipitation  of  the  urinary  salts 
either  in  the  kidney,  passing  thence  to  the 
bladder,  or  primarily  in  the  bladder.  In  the 
latter  case  a  foreign  body  may  be  the  nucleus. 
Stone  may  be  removed  from  the  bladder  by — 1, 
solution ;  2,  extraction  as  a  whole  through  the 
urethra ;  8,  extraction  through  an  opening  ar- 
tificially made  into  the  bladder  Hithotomy); 
4,  crushing  into  fragments  of  suon  a  size  that 
they  can  pass  through  the  urethra  (lithotripsy). 
1.  Solution  may  be  attempted  by  remedies 
taken  by  the  mouth  or  injected  into  the  blad- 


der. XTrio  acid  calculi  have  been  treated  by  the 
administration  of  alkalies,  and  the  phosphatio 
by  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  nitric  acid. 
These  methods  have  from  their  inefiScacy  fallen 
into  disuse.  2.  Extraction  by  the  urethra  is 
now  done  only  in  females ;  in  them  the  canal 
is  so  short  and  dilatable  that  a  stone  of  con- 
siderable size  can  be  removed  by  this  method. 
8.  Lithotomy  is  indicated  in  aU  males  under 
puberty,  and  in  others  when  the  stone  is  large 
or  there  are  several ;  when  the  urethra  is  strio- 
tored;  when  the  bladder  is  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  repeated  in- 
troduction of  instmments,  and  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  fragments  resulting  from  litho- 
tripsy; and  when  the  kidneys  are  not  much 
diseased.  The  operation  may  be  done  by  inci- 
sion above  the  pubes  (the  supra-pubic),  throng 
the  perineum  (the  perineu),  or  through  the 
rectum,  or  rectnm  and  perineum  (the  recto-ves- 
ical).  The  supra-pnbic  and  that  through  the 
rectum  and  perineum  are  usually  employed 
only  in  cases  in  which,  from  the  size  of  the 
stone  or  other  causes,  removal  through  the  pe- 
rineum is  impossible.  The  perineal  operations 
are  three  in  number,  the  lateral,  bilateral,  and 
median.  The  lateral  operation  is  in  general 
the  best,  and  it  may  be  performed  as  follows : 
A  grooved  steel  staff  or  sound  of  full  size  is 
introduced,  the  bladder  being  moderately  dis- 
tended, the  patient  on  his  back,  with  shoulders 
elevated,  thighs  separated  widely  in  order  to  ex- 
pose the  perineum,  and  the  hand  grasping  and 
bound  to  the  foot ;  the  patient  being  etherized, 
an  incision  is  made  on  the  left  side  of  the  peri- 
neum from  about  an  inch  before  the  anns  down- 
ward and  outward  to  a  point  midway  between 
the  anal  opening  and  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  the  muscular  fibres  being  divided  down 
to  the  staff ;  the  left  index  finger  passed  into 
the  wound  keeps  back  the  rectum,  and  at  the 
same  time  feels  at  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra  the  groove,  which  is  entered  by  the 
knife  and  conducts  it  to  the  bladder,  the  ure- 
thra and  about  half  an  inch  of  the  prostate 
being  divided;  the  finger  is  then  introduced, 
dilating  the  opening;  the  finger  being  with- 
drawn, the  forceps  are  introduced,  opened,  and 
the  stone  seized,  if  possible,  with  the  first  gush 
of  finid  from  the  wound,  and  then  extracted 
by  slow,  steady,  and  nndalating  movements, 
dilating  and  not  tearing  the  soft  parts.  If 
properly  performed,  and  the  after  treatment 
not  interfered  with  by  hoemorrhage,  inflamma- 
tion, sloughing,  or  other  complications,  the 
arine  begins  to  flow  by  the  urethra  in  about  a 
week,  and  the  wound  heals  completely  in  four 
or  five  weeks.  In  the  bilateral  operation,  a 
curved  incision,  with  the  convexity  upward,  is 
made  from  one  side  of  the  perineum  to  the 
other,  between  the  anus  and  the  urethral  bulb, 
dividing  both  sides  of  the  prostate  by  a  double 
bistoury.  The  median  operation  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  that  the  incision  is  vertical 
and  in  the  median  line,  and  the  prostate  is  not 
cat,  but  is  dilated,  and  somewhat  lacerated,  by 
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the  finger  introdnced  throagh  the  opeaing  made 
into  the  urethra  in  front.  The  recto-vesical 
operation  congists  in  cutting  into  the  bladder 
from  the  rectum  on  the  median  line  behind 
the  prostate,  or  in  dividing  also  the  prostate 
and  perineum  in  the  median  line.  In  the  high 
operation  the  bladder  is  opened  above  the  pabes 
through  the  linea  alba,  where  there  is  no  cov- 
ering of  peritoneum.  Lithotomy  was  practised 
25  centuries  ago ;  Hippocrates  bound  his  pupils 
by  oath  not  to  practise  it,  but  it  came  into  use 
again  in  the  time  of  Celsus,  in  whose  writings 
are  found  the  first  indications  of  the  bilateral 
operation ;  the  lateral  operation  was  first  prac- 
tised toward  the  end  of  the  17th  century ;  the 
supra-pubic  method  was  first  employed  by 
Franco  in  the  16th  centnry,  and  the  recto- 
Tesical  by  Sanson  in  the  19th.  4.  lithotripsy 
(more  commonly  called  lithotrity)  is  indicated 
in  patients  beyond  puberty,  when  the  stone  is 
single  and  not  large,  and  when  the  urethra  is 
not  strictured,  and  the  bladder  and  kidneys  are 
not  much  diseased.  The  early  instruments  used 
for  this  purpose  were  very  rude  and  danger- 
ous, the  stone  being  grasped  by  branches  made 
to  protrude  from  a  straight  catheter,  and  then 
bored  by  a  drill4xtending  through  the  instru- 
ment and  worked  by  a  watchmaker's  bow ; 
after  it  was  bored  it  was  crushed  by  another 
complicated  instrument.  To  Civiale  (1817-'24) 
is  unquestionably  due  the  credit  of  having  in- 
troduced the  operation  by  improving  the  in- 
struments and  the  manner  of  their  use.  The 
instrument  now  used  is  composed  of  two  sli- 
ding blades,  introdnced  in  the  shape  and  after 
the  manner  of  a  sonnd,  between  which  the 
stone  is  seized,  and  then  crushed  by  the  grad- 
ual pressure  of  a  screw;  the  fragments  may 
then  be  washed  out  by  injections  or  by  the 
urine,  large  pieces  being  again  broken  by  the 
same  or  a  smaller  instrument.  In  properly  se- 
lected cases,  and  with  skilful  manipulation, 
this  operation  is  much  safer  than  lithotomy. 

STONE.  I.  A  N.  county  of  Arkansas,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  White  river,  and  watered  by  the 
Little  Red  river.  It  was  formed  in  1873  from 
portions  of  Independence,  Izard,  Searcy,  and 
Van  Buren  counties.  The  surface  is  irregular. 
The  soil  produces  cotton,  grain,  tobacco,  and 
fmits.  Timber  is  abundant.  Iron,  lead,  and 
marble  occur.  Capital,  Mountain  View.  D. 
A  8.  W.  county  of  Missouri,  bordering  on  Ar- 
kansas, intersected  by  "White  river,  and  drained 
by  its  tributary  the  James;  area,  about  500 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,253,  of  whom  20  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  broken,  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad 
touches  the  "S.  "W.  comer.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870>were  13,022  bushels  of  wheat, 
121,736  of  Indian  com,  14,840  of  oats,  8,206 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  8,621  of  wool,  27,817  of  but- 
ter, and  8,808  gallons  of  sorghum  molasse». 
There  were  1,298  horses,  905  milch  cows,  1,683 
other  cattle,  8,023  sheep,  and  10,722  swine. 
Oapital,  Galena,  m.  An  E.  county  of  Dakota, 
recently  formed  and  not  included  in  the  census 
766  vol.  IT.— 26 


of  1870 ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m.  It  is  mostly 
table  land,  being  occupied  by  the  Ooteau  des 
Prairies,  and  has  a  rolling  surface. 

STONE,  Thoms,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  born  at  Pointon  Manor,  Charles 
00.,  Md.,  in  1748,  died  at  Port  Tobacco,  Md., 
Oct.  6,  1787.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  was  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  congress  in  1774  and  1775. 
He  strongly  favored  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  government,  although  under  in- 
struction from  the  Maryland  convention  to 
oppose  it ;  but  that  state  receded  from  its  op- 
position in  time  to  allow  its  delegates  to  sign 
the  Declaration.  He  served  on  the  committee 
to  prepare  a  plan  of  confederation,  and  was 
reelected  to  congress  in  1777  and  1783. 

STONE.  I.  WlUUn  Lecte,  an  American  author, 
born  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  April  20, 1792,  died  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  Aug.  16,  1844.  He  was  a 
printer,  and  edited  successively  the  "  Herkimer 
American,"  "  Hudson  "Whig,"  "The  Lounger" 
(Hudson),  "Albany  Daily  Advertiser,"  "Hart- 
ford Mirror,"  "The  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table"  at  Hartford,  and  from  1821  the  New 
York  "  Commercial  Advertiser."  In  1848-'4  he 
was  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  New 
York.  His  principal  works  are:  "History  of 
the  Great  Albany  Convention  of  1821 "  (8vo); 
"  Narrative  of  the  Grand  Erie  Canal  Celebra- 
tion "  (New  York,  1826) ;  "  Letters  on  Mason- 
ry and  Anti-Masoni-y  "  (1832) ;  "  Matthias  and 
his  Impostures  "  (12mo,  1882,  and  18mo,  1886) ; 
"Tales  and  Sketches"  (2  vols.  12mo,  1834); 
"  Essays  on  Social  and  Literary  Topics  "  (12mo, 
1886) ;  "  Dps  and  Downs  in  the  Life  of  a  Dis- 
tressed Gentleman"  (12mo,  1886);  "Life  of 
Maria  Monk  and  Refutation  of  the  Awful  Dis- 
closures "  (8vo,  1886) ;  "  Letters  on  Animal 
Magnetism"'  (8vo,  1887);  "Life  of  Joseph 
Brant"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1888;  new  ed.  by  W.  L. 
Stone,  jr.,  with  index,  Albany,  1865) ;  "  Bor- 
der Wars  of  the  American  Revolution  "  (2  vols. 
12mo,  1839) ;  "  Poetry  and  History  of  "Wyo- 
ming "  (12mo,  1841 ;  with  index,  1864);  "Life 
of  Red  Jacket— Sa-go-ye-wat-ha"  (8vo,  1886 
and  1841 ;  new  ed.  with  a  life  of  the  author  by 
"W.  L.  Stone,  jr.,  1866);  and  "Life  of  Uneas 
and  Miantonomoh  "  (24mo,  1842).  n.  WOtm 
IiMte,  jr.,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  New 
York,  April  4,  1886.  He  graduated  at  Brown 
univernty  in  1868  and  at  the  Albany  law  school 
in  1869,  and  is  now  (1876)  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  "  New  York  School  JonmaL"  He  has 
published  "Life  and  Times  of  Sir  "William 
Johnson,  Bart^"  begun  by  his  father  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1865);  "Life  and  "Writings  of  Col.  "WU- 
liam  L.  Stone  "  (1866) ;  "  Saratoga  and  ite  Min- 
eral Springs  "  (1866) ;  "  History  of  New  York 
City  "  (1872) ;  "The  True  History  of  the  Jane 
McCrea  Tragedy  "  (1874);  "  Reminiscences  of 
Saratoga"  (1874);  and  "Centennial  Sketch- 
es" (1876).  He  has  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man the  "Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Riedesel"  (1867),  and  the  "Life  and 
Military  Journals  of  Major  General  Riedesel" 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1868). 
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STOHE,  WBui  OBtw,  an  American  painter, 
bom  in  Derby,  Oonn.,  Sept.  26,  1830,  died  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Sept.  16^  1875.  He  studied  un- 
der Nathaniel  Jooelyn  in  New  Haven,  lost  aU 
his  early  pictures  by  the  burning  of  his  studio, 
and  removed  to  New  York  in  1861.  His  first 
pictare  exhibited  in  the  national  academy  was 
"  The  Mantilla  "  (1 8S4),  and  he  afterward  paint- 
ed many  portraits  of  prominent  persons,  being 
especially  successful  in  those  of  women  and 
children.  He  became  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional academy  in  1869. 

STONE  BOREK,  a  name  given  to  several 
bivalve  shells,  especially  pholat  (Linn.)  and 
lithodomut  (Oav.),  from  their  power  of  boring 
into  the  hardest  rocks.  The  pholadida  (Gr. 
^Xitv,  to  hide  in  a  hole)  are  true  bivalves,  and 
nave  two  accessory  plates  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  hinge  for  the  protection  of  the  dorsal 
muscles;  they  belong  to  the  gronp  tiphono- 
phora  (Gray),  or  those  having  long  respira- 
tory siphons,  united  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  length ;  they  are  all  burrowing  animals, 
penetrating  the  hardest  substances.  The  shells 
are  usually  elongated,  gaping  at  one  or  both 
ends,  and  closed  by  two  adductor  muscles ; 
the  foot  is  large  and  powerful,  and  the  mantle 
is  closed ;  they  are  found  in  all  climates.  The 
typical  genus  pholat  is  often  of  considerable 
size,  with  a  white,  hard,  rough,  but  very  brit- 
tle shell,  rendering  it  an  interesting  question 
how  it  can  perforate  a  solid  rook ;  the  opera- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  performed  by  a  rotatory 
motion  of  the  shell  effected  by  the  powerful 
foot.  The  date  shell  or  piddock  (P.  daetylut, 
Linn.),  about  2  in.  long  and  S  or  7  in.  wide, 
is  found  along  the  European  coast,  mostly  in 
calcareous  rooks ;  it  is  eaten  along  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  very  luminous,  and  hence 
some  have  supposed  tiiiat  its  excavations  may 


Data  Bhen  (Pholu  dactjrlua). 

b«  partly  due  to  electrical  action  on  the  aea 
water.  The  smaller  P.  Candida  (Linn.)  is  used 
for  bait  in  England.    The  P.  erUpata  (Linn.) 


is  found  along  the  coasts  of  our  middle  and 
southern  states.  Many  fossil  species  are  known. 
The  family  of  veneraeea,  of  the  same  group, 
are  also  stone  borers,  principally  by  means  of 


Stone  Borers  (Pholu  dictylua)  whieb  bare  honowed  out 
abalten  In  *  block  of  gneln. 

the  foot. — Among  the  asiphonate  bivalves,  the 
most  remarkable  stone  borer  is  the  lithodomut 
lithophagui  (Cuv.) ;  it  is  commonly  found  in 
holes  which  it  has  excavated  in  calcareous  and 
coral  formations;  it  is  the  sea  date  shell  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  is  a  delicate  article  of 
food.  Its  perforations  have  served  as  impor- 
tant indications  of  the  change  of  level  of  the 
sea  coast  in  modern  times ;  the  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Pozzuoli  are  perforated 
by  these  shells  at  a  considerable  height  above 
the  actual  level  of  the  sea. — Another  bivalve, 
coming  near  the  clams,  generally  considered  a 
stone  borer,  is  taxieava  (Lam.),  which  appears 
under  such  a  variety  of  forms  that  two  genera 
and  at  leist  16  species  have  been  made  of  the 
single  representative,  S.  rugota  (Lam.);  the 
young  symmetrical  form  constitutes  the  genus 
hiatella  (Bosc).  It  is  found  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  world,  largest  in  the  arctic  seas,  in  crev- 
ices of  rocks  and  corals,  assuming  very  exactly 
the  shape  of  the  cavity  which  contains  it ;  it 
occurs  from  low-water  mark  to  the  depth  of 
140  fathoms ;  it  is  found  fossil  in  the  miocene 
and  glacial  deposits.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  taxieana  is  the  excavator  of  the  holes 
in  which  it  is  found,  and  the  subject  of  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  stone  borers  operate 
is  by  no  means  well  understood. — Sea  urchins 
also  may  in  many  instances  be  called  stone 
borers,  the  excavation  of  their  cavities  being 
effected  by  the  constant  action  <^  their  spines, 
and  perhaps  also  by  the  vibratile  cilia  of  their 
ambulacra!  tubes  and  suckers.  It  is  conceiv- 
able, if  not  probable,  that  the  continual  action 
of  soft  vibratile  cilia  may  excavate  holes  even 
in  the  hardest  rocks. 

STONE  CHAT  (taxieola  rubieola,  Bechst.),  a 
dentirostral  bird  of  the  warbler  family,  and 
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•abfamily  erythaeina,  or  old  world  robins. 
The  bill  is  short,  with  broad  gape,  famished 
with  bristles;  wings  long  and  ronnded,  with 
fourth  and  fifth  qnills  eqaal  and  longest;  tail 
short  and  broad;  tarsi  and  toes  slender,  and 


Btoae  Ch«t  (Bulcols  rnUcd*). 

bind  toe  long.  There  are  several  species.  The 
stone  chat,  resident  in  England  but  migratory 
on  the  continent,  is  about  i^  in.  long ;  the  head, 
throat,  and  back  black,  on  the  latter  edged 
with  whitish  red;  sides  of  neck,  upper  part 
of  wings,  and  rump  white;  breast  orange 
brown ;  lower  parts  reddish  white.  A  similar 
bat  migratory  species  is  the  whin  ohat  (S. 
rubetra,  Bechst.),  so  named  for  its  partiality 
for  furze  or  whin  bushes.  These  two  species 
belong  to  the  subgenus  pratincola  (Koch). 

STOHE  OOP.    See  Sedcu. 

STOBiEHIKGE,  a  collection  of  huge  stones  on 
Salisbury  plain,  Wiltshire,  England,  abont  8  m. 
N.  of  Salisbury.  Its  name  is  old  Saxon,  and 
signifies  "  hanging  stones."  Seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, they  appear  to  be  merely  an  irregular 


Btooeheage. 

mass  of  stones,  but  a  closer  inspection  shows 
them  to  have  been  ori^nally  arrangod  to  form 
two  ovals  within  two  circles,  surrounded  by  a 
bank  of  earth  16  ft.  high  and  1,010  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference. There  are  altogether  abont  140 
stones,  weighing  from  10  to  70  tons.    They 


are  much  weather-worn,  but  in  many  of  them 
the  sharp  angles  and  the  tenons  and  morticea 
by  which  they  were  joined  are  well  preserved. 
The  onter  circle  has  17  stones  remaining  out 
of  80 ;  the  inner  has  but  8  stones  entire,  and 
fragments  of  12  others.  The  inner  oval  con- 
sisted of  about  20  smaller  stones,  of  which  11 
are  still  standing ;  the  other  oval  consisted  of 
10  stones,  of  which  8  are  remaining.  Scat- 
tered over  the  plain  are  about  800  tumuli,  or 
barrows,  some  of  which  have  been  opened, 
and  found  to  contain  charred  human  bones, 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  British  and  Roman 
ornaments  and  weapons.  In  the  centre  is  a 
fiat  slab  16  ft.  long,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  aJtar;  it  is  a  grained  calcareous 
sandstone,  which  strikes  fire  with  steel.  On 
excavating  at  the  foot  of  this  altar,  remains 
of  oxen,  deer,  and  other  animals  were  found, 
intermixed  with  baiiit  wood  and  fragments 
of  Roman  and  British  pottery.  According  to 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Stonebenge  was  erect- 
ed by  order  of  Aurelianus  Ambrosius,  the 
last  British  king,  in  honor  of  460  Britons  slain 
by  Hengist  the  Saxon ;  but  Polydore  Vergil 
argues  that  it  was  a  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  that  king.  Some  authorities  believe  it 
to  have  been  a  druidio  temple,  others  assert 
that  it  was  an  astronomical  observatory,  and 
others  that  it  was  a  place  both  of  worship  and 
of  council,  which  was  also  used  for  assemblies 
of  the  people.  Similar  stone  circles  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  Sir 
John  Lubbock  refers  them  all  to  the  bronze 
age,  while  other  antiquaries  and  geologists 
maintain  that  some  of  them  were  erected  10,- 
000  to  60,000  years  ago.  Nothing  has  as  yet 
been  brought  forward  to  establish  any  of  these 
theories  beyond  controversy  and  doubt. 

STONE  SIViS,  Battle  •&    See  Mukfbeesbobo. 

STOHIMGroK,  a  town,  borough,  and  port  of 
entry  of  New  Ijondon  co.,  Conn.,  on  Long  Isl- 
and sound,  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  state ; 
pop.  of  the  town  in  1870,  6,818,  of  the  borough, 
1,661.  The  town  is  divided  into  five  voting 
districts,  Stonington  borough,  the  villages,  of 
Mystic,  Mystic  Bridge,  and  Pancatnck,  and  the 
"Road."  The  borough  is  built  on  a  narrow 
rocky  point  extending  about  half  a  mile  into 
the  sound,  and  has  a  good  harbor  protected 
by  a  breakwater.  A  second  breakwater  is 
now  building  and  a  third  one  is  projected. 
Stonington  is  a  favorite  place  for  summer  re- 
sort, and  has  a  considerable  coasting  trade  and 
several  vessels  employed  in  sealing.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Providence  by  the  Stoaington  and 
Providence  railway,  with  New  London  by  a 
branch  of  the  same,  and  with  New  York  by 
the  New  York  and  Stonington  steamboat  line. 
Mystic  Bridge  is  a  thriving  village,  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  ship  building.  There  are  in  the  sev- 
er£  villages  four  banks,  a  savings  bank,  14 
churches,  16  public  schools,  three  woollen 
mills,  one  cotton  mill,  a  large  fonndery  and 
machine  shop,  and  several  other  factories,  and 
a  weekly  newspaper.    On  June  80,  1874,  its 
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shipping  Eunonnted  in  the  aggregate  to  119  ves- 
sels of  16,978  aggregate  tonnage. — ^The  town 
was  settled  in  1649,  and  the  borough  was  in- 
corporated in  1801.  On  Aug.  9  and  10,  1814, 
the  borough  was  attacked  by  the  British  fleet 
under  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  but  it  was  compelled 
by  the  volunteers  and  militia  to  retire. 

STOUT  POINT,  a  small  rocky  promontory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  in  Bock- 
land  CO.,  N.  Y.,  42  m.  N.  of  New  York,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Highlands,  and  opposite  Ver- 
planck's  Point.  On  both  these  points  forts 
were  built  by  the  Americans  during  the  revo- 
lution, which  were  captured  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  about  the  first  of  June,  1779,  strength- 
ened, and  garrisoned ;  but  that  on  Stony  Point 
was  retaken  by  a  bold  night  attack  under  Gen. 
Anthony  Wayne,  with  1,200  men,  July  16,  and 
the  garrison  of  643  officers  and  men  made 
prisoners.  The  Americans  had  15  killed  and 
88  wounded,  and  the  British  03  killed.  The 
simultuieous  attack  on  Yerplanck's  Point  hav- 
ing failed,  the  works  on  Stony  Point  were 
destroyed  and  abandoned  on  the  18th. 

STOPPAOE  IH  TUHSmj,  in  kw,  the  arrest- 
ing by  the  seller  of  goods  on  their  passage  to  a 
distant  purchaser  who  has  become  insolvent. 
When  and  how  the  doctrine  of  stoppage  in 
transitu  became  a  part  of  our  law  cannot  be 
definitely  asserted.  Its  introduction  was  com- 
paratively reeent.  The  right  exists  only  be- 
tween a  buyer  and  a  seller.  A  surety  for  the 
price  of  the  goods,  bound  to  pay  for  them  if  the 
buyer  does  not,  has  not  this  right ;  but  one  who 
is  substantially  a  seller  has.  Thus,  one  ordered 
by  a  foreign  correspondent  to  buy  goods  for 
him,  and  tJien  buying  them  in  his  own  name 
and  on  his  own  credit,  and  sending  them  as 
ordered,  may  stop  them  in  trantitu.  So  may 
a  principal  who  sends  goods  to  his  factor,  or 
one  w^o  remits  money  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose. The  reception  and  negotiation  of  a  bill 
for  the  goods  does  not  defeat  the  right,  nor 
does  part  payment.  But  goods  cannot  be 
stopped  when  they  are  sent  to  pay  a  precedent 
ana  existing  debt. — The  right  arises  only  upon 
actual  insolvency,  which  need  not  be  legal  or 
formal  bankruptcy  or  insolvency.  It  is  enough 
if  the  buyer  cannot  pay  his  debts,  and  also  that 
he  refuses  to  comply  with  the  specially  agreed 
terms  of  the  sale,  for  this  is  insolvency  so  far 
as  the  seller  is  concerned.  When  the  goods 
are  stopped,  the  buyer  may,  by  payment  of  the 
price  or  by  tender  of  security  if  they  were  sold 
on  credit,  defeat  the  stoppage  and  reclaim  the 
goods.  If  the  seller  stop  the  goods  mali- 
ciously, and  without  actual  belief  of  the  insol- 
vency on  good  grounds,  he  would  doubtless  be 
answerable  for  any  damages  which  the  buyer 
might  sustain.  The  seller's  right  to  stop  the 
goods  cannot  be  defeated  by  any  sale  or  mort- 
gage thereof  by  the  buyer,  or  by  any  claim 
or  lien  or  attachment  of  any  other  person,  ex- 
cept such  lien  as  may  arise  in  favor  of  any  car- 
rier by  whom  they  have  been  conveyed. — Nice 
questions  have  arisen  in  respect  to  the  tran- 


$itus.  Generally  speaking,  the  goods  are  in 
transit  when  they  are  not  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion either  of  the  buyer  or  of  the  seller.  But 
the  law  goes  sometimes  further  than  this,  and 
inquires  into  the  constructive  possession ;  for 
the  goods  may  be  in  the  actual  possession  of 
the  seller,  and  yet  so  far  constructively  in  the 
possession  of  the  buyer  that  the  seller  cannot 
retain  them ;  or  they  may  be  in  the  actual  pos- 
session of  the  buyer,  but  under  such  circum- 
stances that  the  seller's  right  is  not  taken  away. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  very  important  in  many 
instances  to  ascertain  whether  the  transit  is 
complete.  A  carrier  of  goods,  by  land  as  well 
as  by  sea,  acquires  a  lien  on  the  goods  which 
he  carries  for  the  freight  money.  The  goods 
are  still  in  transit,  and  may  be  stopped,  so  long 
as  the  carrier  withholds  them  from  the  buyer 
by  his  lien  for  the  freight,  and  a  seller  who  seeks 
to  stop  them  then  must  discharge  this  lien. 
In  general,  whenever  a  carrier  enters  into  a 
new  arrangement  with  the  consignee,  by  which 
he  agrees  to  hold  the  goods  as  the  property 
of  the  consignee  and  at  his  disposal,  there  is 
a  termination  of  the  transit.  Yet  all  acts  in 
reference  to  such  question  must  be  open  to  ex- 
planation by  existing  circumstances,  the  gen- 
eral inquiry  in  such  case  being  whether  the 
carrier,  warehouseman,  wharfinger,  or  other 
person  having  actual  possession  of  the  goods 
at  the  time  of  the  intended  stoppage  in  tran- 
situ, was  then  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  seller 
or  of  the  buyer ;  for  if  of  the  latter,  the  tran- 
sit was  terminated.  If  the  buyer  order  the 
goods  to  be  sent  to  some  other  person  by  any 
suitable  conveyance  without  designating  any 
one  especially,  or  by  a  designated  carrier  who 
is  not  specifically  his  agent  or  servant,  the  goods 
remain  in  transitu  until  they  reach  that  second 
person.  Questions  of  constructive  possession 
arise  very  frequently  in  respect  to  goods  in  the 
charge  of  warehousemen.  In  general,  every 
warehouseman  is  the  agent  of  any  party  who 
puts  the  goods  in  his  warehouse  and  can  take 
them  oot  at  his  pleasure;  and  therefore  his 
possession  is  the  possession  of  such  party.  On 
this  point  it  is  a  material  question  whether  any- 
thing remains  to  be  done  by  the  seller ;  if  noth- 
ing, this  goes  far  to  make  the  warehousing  a 
delivery  to  the  buyer.  If  a  seller  of  goods  iJbat 
are  warehoused  delivers  an  order  for  them  to  a 
buyer,  this  alone  may  not  transfer  the  posses- 
sion ;  but  if  the  buyer  delivers  the  order  to  the 
warehouseman,  this  in  general  transfers  the  pos- 
session, and  still  more  so  if  the  warehouseman 
enters  the  same  in  his  books  or  otherwise  ac- 
cepts the  order,  so  as  to  be  responsible  for  the 
goods  to  the  buyer.  If  the  buyer  sells  to  a 
third  party,  to  whom  the  warehouseman  certi- 
fies that  the  goods  are  transferred  to  his  ac- 
count, and  who  thereupon  pays  the  price,  the 
warehouseman  becomes  responsible  to  this 
third  party ;  and  if  the  original  seller,  though 
there  remained  something  material  to  be  done 
by  him  to  the  goods,  consented  to  the  ware- 
hoQseman'a  so  certifying,  he  would  be  held  to 
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have  lost  his  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu. — 
The  effect  of  the  bill  of  la^g  upon  the  right 
of  a  seller  to  stop  the  goods  in  transitu  is  very 
important.  The  law  regards  the  bill  of  lading, 
not  as  a  mere  receipt  which  the  carrier  gives 
for  the  goods,  but  rather  as  a  muniment  of 
title,  carrying  property  with  it,  and  being  it- 
self gutui  negotiable.  An  indorsement  and 
delivery  of  the  bill  for  value  operate  as  a  sym- 
bolic delivery  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  it. 
It  results  from  this  doctrine  that  a  consignee, 
who  sells  for  valne  goods  to  arrive  and  indorses 
over  the  bill  of  lading,  confers  upon  the  pur- 
chaser a  title  and  property  which  destroy  the 
right  of  the  seller  of  the  goods  to  stop  them  in 
transitu.  But  if  the  ptuty  buying  from  the 
consignee  knows  that  the  sale  is  in  fraud  of 
the  original  seller,  it  is  voidable  by  that  seller 
of  conrse ;  and  if  he  knows  that  the  consignee 
is,  or  is  about  to  become,  insolvent,  this  knowl- 
edge would  probably  have  the  same  effect,  as 
would  also  knowledge  or  notice  of  any  circum- 
stances which  rendered  the  bill  of  lading  not 
properly  assignable.  If  the  bill  of  lading  be 
transferred  and  indorsed  by  way  of  pledge  to 
secure  the  consignee's  debt,  the  consignor  does 
not  lose  entirely  his  right  to  stop  the  goods, 
bat  holds  it  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  pledgee ; 
that  is,  he  may  enforce  his  claim  to  hold  the 
surplus  of  the  goods  after  the  pledgee's  claim 
is  satistied,  and  he  holds  this  surplus  to  secure 
the  debt  of  the  consignee  to  him. — The  insol- 
vency of  the  buyer,  however  complete  or  how- 
ever manifested,  will  not  operate  of  itself  as  a 
stoppage  in  transitu.  The  goods  must  be  ac- 
tnally  stopped,  in  some  way  which  the  law  rec- 
ognizes as  adequate,  by  the  seller  or  his  au- 
thorized agent.  An  actual  taking  possession 
by  the  seller  is  not  necessary,  at  least  not  in 
all  cases,  although  actual  possession  should  be 
taken  if  possible,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
constmctive  possession  may  be  acquired  by 
eivlng  notice  to  the  carrier  or  warehouseman, 
forbidding  him  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the 
buyer,  and  requiring  him  to  give  them  np  to 
the  seller  or  his  agent,  or  to  hold  them  subject 
to  his  order.  Delivery  in  disregard  of  this 
notice  does  not  defeat  the  seller's  right;  he 
bas  still  a  constrnctive  possession,  and  the  car- 
rier is  responsible  to  him  for  all  the  injury  he 
may  sustain.  Or,  if  the  buyer  becomes  insol- 
vent, and  the  goods  pass  into  the  possession  of 
bis  assignees,  the  seller  may  maintain  an  action 
of  trover  against  them.  What  the  consignor 
may  do  personally,  he  may  do  by  his  agent; 
and  if  the  demand  be  made  by  one  who  acts 
as  agent,  but  without  authority,  a  subsequent 
adoption  and  ratification  will  have  the  effect 
of  a  previous  authority,  provided  this  be  made 
before  the  goods  are  demanded  by  the  buyer. 

8T0SAI.    See  Balsams. 

8T0KET,  a  W.  county  of  Nevada,  bounded  N. 
by  Truckee  river  and  8.  by  the  Oarson ;  area, 
420  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1875, 19,628,  of  whom  1,841 
were  Chinese.  The  valleys  of  the  rivers  con- 
tain small  tracts  of  arable  land,  but  the  county 


derives  its  importance  from  the  Comstock  lode, 
on  Mt.  Davidson  (7,000  ft.  high),  the  richest 
silver-bearing  lode  in  the  world.  According 
to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were  19  quartz 
mines  in  operation,  producing  gold  and  silver 
to  the  value  of  $7,751,331 ;  but  the  production 
bas  since  very  greatly  increased.  Ihere  were 
8  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  8  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  6  of  furniture,  3  of  iron 
castings,  3  of  jewelry,  4  of  machinery,  8  of 
saddlery  and  harness,  4  of  tin  ware,  8  brewer- 
ies, and  26  quartz  mills.    OapitaL  Virginia. 

STORE,  a  wading  bird  of  the  heron  family, 
subfamily  eitonina,  and  genus  eieonia  (Linn.) ; 
other  allied  genera  are  the  jabim  and  mara- 
bou, described  under  their  own  names.  In  the 
storks  the  bill  is  long,  straight,  strong,  gradu- 
ally tapering  to  a  sharp  tip ;  sides  compressed; 
wings  long  and  ample,  the  third  and  fourth 
quills  tlie  longest  and  equal;  tail  short  and 
broad;  tarsi  long  and  scaled;  toes  short  and 
stout,  webbed  to  the  first  joint ;  hind  toe  ele- 
vated, partly  resting  on  the  ground.  They  are 
large,  most  abundant  in  warm  countries,  and 
performing  periodical  migrations  to  and  from 
the  marshy  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca; like  vultures  and  other  carrion  feeders, 
they  eat  almost  any  kind  of  garbage  that  comes 
in  their  way,  and  are  hence  valuable  scaven- 
gers in  hot  climates ;  they  seek  their  food  on 
the  borders  of  streams ;  the  body  is  light  and 
well  balanced ;  during  flight  the  head  is  thrown 
back  and  the  legs  are  extended;  the  space 
round  the  orbits  is  destitute  of  feathers,  and 
in  some  the  whole  face  and  throat  are  naked. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  species,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  the  white  stork  ((7.  alba,  Briss.) ; 


White  Btork  (Clconla  alba). 

it  is  8}  ft.  long,  the  bill  7f  in. ;  the  general 
color  is  white,  with  the  quills  and  wing  coverts 
black,  and  bill  and  feet  red ;  around  the  eyes  a 
bald  blackish  circle;  it  is  the  eigogne  of  the 
French.  They  arrive  in  N.  Europe,  especially 
in  Holland  and  Germany,  in  the  spring,  return- ' 
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ing  in  the  antamn  to  Africa  hj  night  and  in 
large  floolcs;  the  only  noise  they  make  is  by 
olapping  the  mandibles  together  like  a  pair  of 
castanets ;  they  rest  sleeping  on  one  leg,  with 
the  neck  folded  and  head  tamed  backward  on 
the  shoulder.  The  food  consists  of  reptiles, 
fish,  yoaag  birds,  and  insects.  The  nest  is 
large,  coarsely  made  of  sticks  and  twigs,  pl^u^d 
on  housetops  (often  in  the  midst  of  crowded 
cities),  and  is  repaired  by  the  males  year  after 
year ;  the  eggs  are  three  or  four,  white  tinged 
with  bufF,  2|  by  2  in. ;  both  sexes  incubate, 
and  the  young  are  hatched  in  about  a  month ; 
the  nestlings  are  tenderly  cared  for,  and  are  fed 
by  food  regurgitated  from  the  parents'  stom- 
achs. The  flight  is  very  high,  and  the  gait 
slow,  with  long  and  measured  steps ;  the  dis- 

Sosition  is  gentie,  the  manner  famiUar,  and  the 
ocility  considerable;  they  do  not  propagate 
in  captivity.  The  stork  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  as  the  personification  of  piety,  con- 
jugal and  filial  love,  gratitude,  and  temper- 
ance ;  it  was  supposed  to  bear  a  charmed  life, 
and  it  was  a  crime  to  ofFer  it  violence;  in 
Bome  places  it  was  even  an  object  of  worship, 
and  in  hieroglyphie  language  it  is  the  symbol 
of  piety  and  beneficence ;  "  pious  "  or  "  benefi- 
cent" is  also  the  meaning  of  its  name  in  He- 
brew ('ha*idah).  The  black  stork  (<7.  nigra, 
Beohst.)  is  about  2}  ft.  long,  with  a  bill  of  6^ 
in. ;  the  color  above  is  black  with  green  and 
purplish  gloss,  and  white  below.  It  avoids  the 
vicinity  of  man,  nests  in  trees,  and  feeds  like 
the  herons  chiefly  on  fish ;  it  is  found  in  many 
countries  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  Alps. 
The  American  stork  (G.  Americana,  Briss.)  is 
about  as  large  as  the  white  species ;  it  is  found 
in  South  America,  particularly  in  Brazil. 

STORHOKT,  an  £.  county  of  Ontario,  Oan- 
ada,  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river; 
area,  409  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 18,987,  of  whom 
6,229  were  of  Scotch,  4,191  of  Irish,  3,125  of 
German,  2,233  of  French,  1,621  of  English,  and 
1,322  of  Dutch  origin  or  descent.  It  is  watered 
by  several  small  streams,  and  is  traversed  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  railway.    Capital,  Cornwall. 

8TOEM8,  violent  atmospheric  disturbances. 
(See  Wind.)  Storm  areas  are  in  general  char- 
acterized by  low  barometric  pressure  at  their 
centres;  winds  increasing  in  force  toward  the 
central  region,  and  by  their  directions  show- 
ing the  lower  portion  of  the  atmosphere  to 
be  moving  spirally  in,  toward  and  around  the 
centre;  heavy  masses  of  low  clouds  attended 
by  a  higher  stratum  that  moves  around  and 
out  from  the  centre ;  rain  or  snow  falling  es- 
pecially on  the  advancing  side  or  front  of  the 
storm  ;  temperatures  above  the  average  in 
front,  and  below  the  average  in  the  rear  of 
the  storm.  The  storm  area  with  its  attending 
features  moves  bodily  along  the  earth's  sur- 
face for  several  days.  A  map  showing  the 
average  number  of  centres  of  storms  that  pass 
over  the  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States 
is  published  in  the  "Statistical  Atlas"  of  the 
census  bureau  (1876),  and  is  here  reproduced. 


The  number  of  storm  centres  passing  over 
any  region  increases  as  we  go  from  the  low- 
er latitudes  toward  Hudson  bay,  being  great- 
est in  the  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley 
and  the  great  lakes.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  while  on  the  one  hand  many  storms 
move  eastward  along  the  northern  limits  of 
our  field  of  observation,  on  the  other  band 
the  storms'  that  originate  in  the  lower  lati- 
tudes tend  to  move  northward.  Nine  tenths  of 
the  storm  tracks  on  which  this  map  is  based 
have  moved  toward  and  over  New  England 
and  Lower  Canada.  The  chart  also  shows  in 
Nebraska  a  risgion  of  specially  numerous  storm 
tracks,  from  the  fact  that  the  storms  coming 
both  from  Texas  and  from  Dakota  frequently 
move  respectively  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  toward  this 
region ;  and  frequently  we  find  here  also  the 
first  trace  of  a  class  of  storms  that  appear  to 
originate  on  the  spot.  The  peculiarities  in 
the  distribution  of  storms  are  apparently  fully 
explained  by  the  topography  of  the  continent. 
When  we  consider  that  at  any  station  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  the  winds  veer  from  S.  E. 
to  S.  W.  and  N.  W.  as  a  storm  centre  passes  N. 
of  it,  we  perceive  from  this  map  that  through- 
out the  United  States  £.  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains the  veering  of  the  wind  will  be  more  fre- 
quent than  its  backing,  in  the  proportions  indi- 
cated by  the  relative  number  of  storm  centres 
that  pass  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  station. 
For  the  ocean,  it  has  in  general  not  yet  been  pos- 
sible to  compile  any  general  map  of  the  aver- 
age paths  of  the  storms ;  but  from  the  logs  of 
vessels  a  great  mass  of  information  relative  to 
the  frequency  of  gales  and  stormy  winds  has 
been  compiled,  and  this  information  is  very 
nearly  related  to  that  given  by  the  accom- 
panying chart.  The  first  map  of  this  kind  was 
compiled  at  the  United  States  naval  obser- 
vatory by  M.  F.  Maury;  and  the  work  of  col- 
lecting such  data  has  been  actively  pursued  by 
the  meteorological  officers  of  all  nations,  es- 
pecially England  and  Holland.— Within  20°  ef 
the  equator  storm  winds  are  exceedingly  rare, 
but  their  number  increases  rapidly  as  we  ap- 
proach the  latitude  of  50°  N.  or  S.  Daring  onr 
northern  summer  the  percentage  of  stormi- 
ness  diminishes  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  in- 
creases in  the  South  Atlantic  ocean.  In  ei- 
ther hemisphere,  winter  is  its  stormy  season. 
Within  the  limits  of  our  observations,  viz.,  up 
to  the  parallel  of  40°  on  either  side  of  the  equa- 
tor and  in  mid-ocean,  the  soathem  winter  is 
sensibly  as  stormy  as  the  northern ;  but  beyond 
these  parallels,  and  especially  near  the  coast 
of  North  and  South  America,  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  far  more  stormy  than  the  south- 
ern; tbe  probable  oaase  is  the  greater  mass 
of  dry  land,  and  consequently  of  dry  cold  air, 
contiguous  to  the  North  Atlantic,  as  compared 
with  the  little  land  bordering  the  South  Atlan- 
tic. Among  the  regionsmost  frequently  passed 
over  by  vessels  of  all  nations,  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  Cape  Horn  and  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  ore  next  in  importance  to  the  great 
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highway  between  Europe  and  America.  The 
charts  of  the  ocean  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cape  Horn,  published  hj  the  London  meteo- 
rological office  (1871),  do  not  give  the  per- 
centages of  storms ;  bat  for  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  charts  of  Oomelissen  (1874),  of 
the  meteorological  institute  of  the  NelJier- 
lands,  show  that  during  the  southern  summer 
the  storms  in  this  region  are  comparatively 
few  and  feeble.  In  winter  severe  westerly 
gales  are  exceedingly  abundant  to  the  sontii 
of  the  cape.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  continent,  and  on  either  side,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  land  is  shown  in  the  frequency  of 
storm  winds  blowing  off  shore  during  winter, 
and  on  shore  during  summer. — Storm  Warn- 
ings. Suggestions  for  storm  warnings  were 
broached  even  in  the  18th  century,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph  had  ren- 
dered the  undertaking  practicable.  The  Euro- 
peans were  the  first  to  engage  systematically  in 
storm  warning ;  but  in  the  early  demonstration 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  idea,  the  merchants  and 
the  individual  meteorologists  of  the  United 
States  took  the  lead.  If  we  pass  by  that  which 
Franklin,  Espy,  Bache,  Bedneld,  Loomis,  Mau- 
ry, and  others  did  to  advance  our  knowledge  of 
atmospheric  phenomena,  and  consider  merely 
the  steps  taken  to  establish  national  systems 
of  storm  warnings,  we  shall  note  that  in 
1885  the  joint  meteorological  committee  of 
the  Franklin  institute  and  the  American  phil- 
osophical society  at  Philadelphia  appointed,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Bache  and  Espy,  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  memorialize  congress  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  a  national  weather  bureau  for  the  study 
and  prediction  of  storms.  When  the  success 
of  the  Morse  telegraph  was  beyond  all  question, 
Redfield  in  1846,  and  Loomis  in  1847,  urged 
its  systematic  application  to  the  problem  in 
hand.  This  idea  was  greatly  furthered  by  Prof. 
Joseph  Henry,  who  as  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian institution  had  just  removed  to  Wash- 
ington. In  1847,  in  behalf  of  that  institution, 
he  organized  a  system  of  volunteer  meteoro- 
logical observations  and  reports.  Through  the 
liberality  of  the  National  telegraph  line,  Prof. 
Henry  was  in  1857  able  to  begin  the  publica- 
tion of  a  telegraphic  weather  bulletin,  and  to 
make  successful  weather  predictions.  Mean- 
while, the  appointment  of  Espy  as  meteorolo- 
gist successively  to  the  war  and  navy  depart- 
ments, and  the  publication  (1860  and  1857)  of 
his  famous  reports  on  meteorology,  had  awa- 
kened a  universal  conviction  that  storm  pre- 
dictions wore  practicable.  Already  many  mer- 
chants were  habitually  obtaining  at  their  own 
expense  weather  reports  from  distant  sections. 
The  Smithsonian  weather  bulletin  was  of  ne- 
cessity discontinued  in  1861,  and  an  effort  to 
revive  it  in  1864  was  frustrated  only  by  a  con- 
flagration which  destroyed  a  portion  of  the 
Smithsonian  building  early  in  the  following 
year.  It  does  not  appear  that  anything  more 
was  done  in  America  in  the  prosecution  ef 
the  subject  of  weather  predictions  until  in 


1868,  in  his  inaugural  report  as  director  of 
the  Cincinnati  observatory,  the  writer  proposed 
this  as  a  work  proper  for  one  branch  of  the  in- 
stitution which  he  proposed  to  build  up  in  that 
city.  A  few  months  after  this  date  the  Cin- 
cinnati chamber  of  commerce  authorized  him 
to  obtain  at  its  expense,  for  three  months,  the 
necessary  telegrams,  and  to  publish  daily  weath- 
er predictions.  This  system  went  into  opera- 
tion on  Sept.  1,  1869.  In  a  modified  form, 
and  pending  further  negotiations,  the  work 
was  continued  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  wri- 
ter and  the  Western  Union  telegraph  company 
from  December,  1869,  to  May,  1870,  and  liter- 
ward  entirely  at  the  expense  of  that  company, 
whose  manifold  weather  maps  were  in  much 
demand  until  the  commencement  in  Novem- 
ber, 1870,  of  the  great  work  of  the  army  signal 
office.  (See  Sional  Seeviok.) — Simultaneous- 
ly with  the  spread  of  the  telegraph  in  Europe, 
began  the  publication  of  weather  bulletins, 
and  their  collation  and  study.  Eamtz  says 
that  even  in  1886  he  had  begun  to  study  the 
weather  reports  in  the  Berlin  papers,  but  it 
required  the  excitement  of  the  Crimean  war, 
in  1864,  to  force  the  importance  of  the  subject 
upon  the  attention  of  European  governments. 
In  that  year  Leverrier  as  director  of  the  Paris 
observatory  took  up  the  subject ;  his  tele- 
graphic reports  began  in  1855,  and  his  inter- 
national bulletin  in  1858.  Weather  probabili- 
ties were  not  begun  till  1868 ;  these  were  dis- 
continued in  1866,  and  only  lately  have  been 
revived,  but  storm  warning  signals  have  been 
uninterruptedly  displayed  since  1860.  In  1861 
Admiral  Fitzroy,  of  the  meteorological  depart- 
ment of  the  board  of  trade,  began  t£e  display  of 
storm  signals  in  England,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  the  publication  of  weather  fore- 
oasts  ;  his  system  of  warnings  consisted  rather 
of  a  series  of  signals  announcing  the  presence 
of  storms,  than  of  any  real  prediction  of  their 
advent.  The  Fitzroy  system  ceased  in  1866, 
shortly  after  his  death,  but  was  renewed  in 
1867.  Since  that  time  the  British  ports  have 
regularly  received  storm  warnings,  but  the  dis- 
play of  the  storm  signal  and  storm  drum  was 
only  revived  in  March,  1875.  The  French  and 
English  systems  of  storm  warnings  were  in 
some  respects  preceded  by  the  system  organ- 
ized in  Holland  by  Buys-Ballot,  who  in  1854 
had  announced  his  famous  rule  for  that  conn- 
try  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
as  depending  on  barometric  disturbance.  In 
1860  he  began  the  communication  to  the  ship- 
ping ports  of  storm  warning  despatches,  and 
was  in  fact  by  his  signals  the  first  to  utilize 
the  despatches  contained  in  the  telegraphic 
weather  bulletins  of  Leverrier.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  French,  English,  and  Dutch 
systems  suffices  to  furnish  for  other  European 
nations  such  storm  predictions  as  are  needed 
for  their  respective  ports.  Thus  Spain,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Hanover,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Tur- 
key receive  regularly  from  Paris  and  LondoB 
announcements  of  the  condition  of  the  weatli- 
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er,  especially  of  impending  storms.  Every  na- 
tion of  the  cirilized  world,  including  China  and 
Japan,  now  naa  national  offices  for  collecting 
and  utilizing  meteorological  obserrations.  As 
a  general  role,  the  warning  signal,  whether 
it  be  the  drum  or  cone  as  in  England,  or  the 
flags  and  lights  adopted  in  other  countries,  is 
intended  to  announce  merely  that  the  chances 
are  that  there  will  soon  be  a  dangerous  high 
wind  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  station. 

SroSBS,  Uduwd  Siltw,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  Aug.  21,  1821. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  college  in  1839,  and 
at  Andorer  theological  seminary  in  1846,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Harvard  Congrega- 
tion^ church,  Brookline,  Mass.  In  1846  be 
became  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  post  he  still  retains 
(1876).  He  was  associate  editor  of  the  "  In- 
dependent'' newspaper  from  its  commence- 
ment in  1848  to  1861.  He  has  published  a 
report  on  the  revision  of  the  English  version 
of  the  Bible  undertaken  by  the  American  Bible 
society;  "Graham  Lectures,  on  the  Wisdom, 
Power,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  Human  Soul"  (Sew 
York,  1866) ;  and  lectures  on  "  The  Conditions 
of  Success  in  Preaching  without  Notes"  (1876). 

STORT,  a  central  county  of  Iowa,  intersected 
by  Skunk  river;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  11,661.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  181,022  bushels  of  wheat,  890,895  of  In- 
dian corn,  97,988  of  oats,  25,066  of  potatoes, 
13,780  tons  of  hay,  8,918  lbs.  of  wool,  132,249 
of  butter,  and  6,751  gallons  of  sorghum  mo- 
lasses. There  were  1,680  horses,  2,268  milch 
cows,  4,021  other  cattle,  8,185  sheep,  and 
6,888  swine.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
railroad  passes  through  the  capital,  Nevada. 

SfORTs  L  Jtseph,  an  American  jurist,  born 
in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Sept.  18,  1779,  died  in 
Cambridge,  Sept.  10,  1846.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1798,  and  studied  law  in 
Marblehead.  In  1801  he  removed  to  Salem 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  soon  ac- 
quired a  lucrative  practice  and  the  warm  friend- 
snip  of  some  of  the  leading  federalists,  though 
he  was  a  republican.  In  1804  he  published  a 
volume  of  poems  containing  "The  Power  of 
Solitude  "  and  some  smaller  pieces,  but  it  was 
not  successful.  From  1805  to  1808  he  was  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  and  took  a  very  active  part 
as  the  principal  leader  on  the  republican  side ; 
but  in  two  of  the  measures  which  he  espoused, 
he  acted  upon  purely  independent  grounds. 
The  first  was  a  bill  to  increase,  and  to  estab- 
lish on  a  permanent  basis,  the  salaries  of  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  which 
was  passed  by  his  exertions  in  1807.  The 
other  was  a  bill  (1808)  to  establish  a  court  of 
chanoeryfor  the  state;  but  this  did  not  snc- 
oeed.  In  the  same  year  he  defended  the  em- 
bargo as  the  only  measure  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  Jefferson  coold  have  adopted,  short 


of  a  declaration  of  war,  without  submitting  to 
the  ignominious  restrictions  on  American  com- 
merce by  the  belligerent  powers.  He  had  writ- 
ten in  1806  the  celebrated  "  Memorial  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Salem  relative  to  the  Infringe- 
ments  on  the  Neutral  Trade  of  the  United 
States,"  addressed  to  the  president  and  to  con- 
gress. In  the  autumn  of  1808  be  was  elected 
to  congress  from  the  Essex  district.  In  op- 
position to  the  administration  he  exerted  him- 
self to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  embargo,  upon 
the  ground  that  he  had  originally  supported  it 
as  a  temporary  measure,  and  that  it  bad  ac- 
complished its  real  purpose.  He  left  congress 
before  the  repeal  was  consummated,  but  not 
before  he  had  largely  contributed  to  bring 
it  about,  and  Jefferson  attributed  the  repeal 
almost  wholly  to  his  exertions.  Declining  a 
reflection  to  congress,  he  was  again  chosen  to 
a  seat  in  the  state  legislature  in  1810,  and  in 
January,  1811,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
house.  On  Nov.  18,  1811,  ho  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States;  and  on  Jan.  17, 
1812,  he  resigned  the  office  of  speaker.  In 
1820  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for 
the  revision  of  the  state  constitution.  His 
principal  services  in  that  body  related  to  the 
tenure  and  the  compensation  of  the  judiciary, 
the  apportionment  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  the  property  basis  of  the  senate. 
The  original  constitution  contained  a  clause 
authorizing  the  legislature  to  increase  the  sala- 
ries of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  judicial  court. 
A  motion  was  made  and  suddenly  carried  to 
insert  the  words  "  or  diminish."  The  recon- 
sideration and  rejection  of  this  amendment 
were  produced  by  a  powerful  and  brilliant 
argument  by  Judge  Story,  which  commanded 
the  assent  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  con- 
vention. In  1829  Judge  Story  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  in  Harvard  university,  on  a 
foundation  established  by  Nathan  Dane,  for 
the  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  law  of  nature, 
the  law  of  nations,  commercial  and  maritime 
law,  federal  law,  and  federal  e<juity ;  and  for 
the  rest  of  bis  life  he  resided  m  Cambridge. 
The  law  school  of  which  he  now  became  the 
head  immediately  attracted  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  his  consti- 
tutional views  he  was  of  the  school  of  Wash- 
ington and  Marshall,  upholding  what  he  con- 
sidered as  the  just  powers  of  the  Union,  with- 
out encroaching  npon  the  rights  of  the  states. 
His  works  comprehend  "  Commentaries  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States "  (8 
vols.  8vo,  1833) ;  "  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
ffict  of  Laws  "  (1884) ;  "  Commentaries  on 
Equity  Jurisprudence"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1886)  and 
"Eauity  Pleadings"  (1888);  and  treatises  on 
the  taw  of  bailments,  agency,  partnership,  bills 
of.  exchange,  and  promissory  notes.  All  of 
these  works  have  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions. Judge  Story  was  gifted  with  great 
colloquial  powers,  and  his  social  qualities  in 
private  life  largely  added  to  the  influence  of 
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his  learning,  talents,  and  pnblio  positions.  A 
life  of  bim  hj  his  son,  Wuliam  W.  Story,  was 
pnblished  at  Boston  in  1861  (2  vols.  8vo). 
There  is  also  a  collection  of  his  "Miscella- 
neons  Writings"  (8vo,  18S2).  His  decisions 
as  a  circuit  court  judge  are  contained  in  18 
Tols.  8to,  being  the  reports  of  Gallison,  Ma- 
son, Sumner,  and  Story.  His  judgments  in 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  may 
be  found  in  the  reports  of  Oranch,  Wheaton, 
Peters,  and  Howard,  from  1811  to  1845.  IIi 
Wllia  Wetaoce,  an  American  sculptor  and  au- 
thor, son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Salem,  Feb. 
12,  1819.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1888,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston. 
In  1844  he  published  a  "Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Contracts,"  and  in  184T  a  "Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Sales  of  Personal  Property."  He  also 
published  three  volumes  of  "  Reports  of  Cases 
argued  and  determined  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  First  Circuit "  (1847). 
In  1847  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems: 
in  1861  a  life  of  his  father  (2  vols.  8vo) ;  and 
in  1866  a  second  volume  of  poems.  Among 
his  subsequent  publications  are :  "  Roba  di  Ro- 
ma, or  Walks  and  Talks  about  Rome  "  (2  vols., 
London,  1862;  New  York,  1864;  new  ed., 
1876);  "Proportions  of  the  Human  Figure" 
(1866);  "Graffiti  d'ltalia"  (Edinburgh,  186IB); 
"A  Roman  Lawyer  in  Jerusalem"  (1870):  and 
"Nero,  an  Historical  Play"  (1875).  Since 
1848  Mr.  Story  has  resided  in  Rome,  devoting 
himself  to  sculpture,  for  which  he  early  showed 
a  strong  inclination.  Among  his  works  are  a 
sitting  statue  of  his  father,  in  marble,  in  the 
chapel  at  Mt.  Auburn ;  statues  of  George  Pea- 
body,  Josiah  Quinoy,  and  Edward  Everett; 
bnsts  of  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Theodore 
Parker;  and  many  ideal  works  of  great  merit, 
among  which  are  a  "  Shepherd  Boy,"  "  Little 
Red  Riding-Hood,"  "Sappho,"  "Cleopatra," 
"Jerusalem"  (an  allegorical  female  figure  rep- 
resenting the  desolation  of  the  city  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple),  a  "Sibyl,"  and 
"  Semiramis."  The  last  is  owned  in  New  York. 
SnraHASD.  IkNus,  an  English  painter,  born 
in  London,  Aug.  17,  1755,  died  there,  April  27, 
18S4.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  designer  of  patterns,  then  became  a  designer 
for  iUnstrated  books,  and  studied  painting  at 
the  royal  academy,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
member  in  1794  and  librarian  in  1812.  He  is 
known  by  his  contributions  to  "Boydell's 
Shakespeare,"  his  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  the 
"Flitch  of  Bacon,"  the  Wellington  shield,  and 
his  illustrations  of  Rogers's  "Poems"  and 
"Italy."  The  namber  of  his  designs  is  esti- 
mated at  6,000,  of  which  8,000  have  been  en- 
graved.—  His  son  Chables  Alpbed  (1786- 
1821),  draughtsman  to  the  society  of  antiqua- 
ries, pnblished  a  work  on  the  "Monumental 
Effigies  of  Great  Britain  "  (18  parts,  fol.,  1811- 
•23),  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  wife, 
afterward  Mrs.  Bray,  and  his  brother-in-law 
A.  Q.  Kempe.  The  former  wrote  his  life  and 
that  of  bis  father.    (See  Bsat,  AinsiA.  Eliza.) 


nOTEi    See  Wabmino  and  Ventilation. 

STOW,  Buwk  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  Croydon,  N.  H.,  June  16,  1801,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Dec.  27, 1869.  He  graduated  at  Columbian 
college,  D.  0.,  in  1826,  and  in  1826-'27  edited 
the  "Columbian  Star."  On  Oct.  24,  1827,  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  in  1882  became  pastor 
of  the  Baldwin  place  Baptist  church  in  Bos- 
ton, and  in  1848  of  the  Bowe  street  church. 
He  was  recording  secretary  of  the  board  of 
the  general  missionary  convention  from  1888 
to  1846.  He  published  "Memoir  of  Harriet 
Dow"  (1882);  "History  of  the  English  Bap- 
tist Mission  to  India  "  (1885) ;  "  History  of  the 
Danish  Mission  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel " 
(1887) ;  "  Daily  Manna  for  Christian  Pilgrims  " 
(1842);  "The  Whole  Family  in  Heaven  and 
Earth"  (1846);  "Question  Book  of  Christian 
Doctrine"  (1848);  "The  Psahnist,"  with  the 
Rev.  S.  F.  Smith  (1849);  "Christian  Broth- 
erhood" (1869);  and  "First  Things,  or  De- 
velopment of  Church  Life"  (1869).  His  life 
has  been  written  by  R.  H.  Neale  (Boston,  1870), 

now,  Jain,  an  English  antiquary,  bom  in 
London  in  1626,  died  April  6,  leas'.  He  was 
bred  a  tailor,  but  from  1660  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  English  history. 
He  made  an  extensive  collection  of  papers, 
many  of  them  Catholic  records,  which  occa- 
sioned suspicion,  and  he  was  cited  before  an 
ecclesiastical  commission  on  charges  preferred 
by  his  own  brother,  but  was  acquitted.  His 
works  are :  a  "  Snmmarie  of  Englysh  Chron- 
icles" (12mo,  1561);  "  Anndes,  or  a  Generall 
Chronicle  of  England"  (4to,  1580);  "A  Sur- 
vey of  London  "  (4to,  1698 ;  continued  by  John 
Strype,  2  vols.,  1720;  new  eds.,  1842  and  1846) ; 
and  "  The  Successions  of  the  History  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Beginning  of  Edward  YI.  to  the 
End  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  "  (1688). 

8T0WE.  L  OilTia  His,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  at  Natick,  Mass.,  April  6,  1 802.  lie 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1824,  and  at 
Andover  theological  seminary  in  1828,  and  in 
1828-'80  was  assistant  professor  at  Andover. 
In  1880  he  became  professor  of  languages  in 
Dartmouth  college,  and  in  1838  of  Biblical 
literature  in  Lane  theological  seminary,  Cin- 
cinnati. In  May,  1886,  he  visited  Europe  to 
examine,  in  behalf  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  the 
pnblio  school  system  of  the  German  states, 
and  pnblished  "  Elementary  Education  in  Eu- 
rope,'' which  was  distributed  in  every  district 
of  Ohio  by  the  l^slature.  He  also  published 
reports  on  the  "Education  of  Immigrants,"  on 
"The  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Primary 
Schools  of  Prussia,"  and  on  "  Elementary  In- 
struction in  Prassia."  In  1860  he  became  di- 
vinity professor  at  Bowdoin  college,  and  in 
1862  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  Andover 
theological  seminary.  He  resigned  this  office 
in  1864,  and  has  since  resided  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  His  remaining  works  are :  a  "  History 
of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,"  translated 
from  the  German  of  Jahn  (Andover,  1828;  2 
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vols.,  London,  1829);  "Lectnres  on  the  Sa- 
cred Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,"  from  the  Prmlee- 
tiotus  of  Lowth,  with  notes  (Andover,  1829); 
"  Introdnotion  to  the  Criticism  and  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible"  (vol.  i.  only  published, 
Cincinnati,  1836);  and  "Origin  and  History 
of  the  Boolcs  of  the  Bible  "  (part  i.,  the  New 
Testament,  Hartford,  1867).  IL  Hanlct  EUiabeth 
BeMher,  wife  of  the  preceding.    See  Beboheb. 

nOWHl.,  WBtm  SttU,  baron,  an  English 
jurist,  bom  in  Heworth,  Durham,  Oct  17, 
1746,  died  Jan.  28,  1836.  He  graduated  at 
Oxford  in- 1764,  and  was  elected  a  fellow,  and 
soon  after  a  college  tutor.  In  1774  he  became 
Camden  professor  of  ancient  history  in  the 
university.  In  1779  he  was  admitted  at  doc- 
tors' commons  into  the  faonlty  of  advocates, 
and  in  1780  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  made  a 
specialty  of  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  prac- 
tice, and  within  a  few  years  was  appointed 
successively  registrar  of  the  court  of  faculties, 
judge  of  the  consistory  court,  vicar  general  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  advocate 
general.  In  1798  he  was  made  judge  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  which  office  he  oocn- 
pieid  for  30  years.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  parliament  for  Downton  in  1790,  and  was 
one  of  the  members  for  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford from  1801  to  1821,  when  he  was  made  a 
peer.    He  was  a  brother  of  Lord  Eldon. 

SniBISMDS.    See  Squintino. 

SnUBO,  a  Greek  geographer,  bom  at  Ama- 
sia,  in  Pontns,  Asia  Minor,  about  64  B.  C,  died 
about  A.  D.  24.  He  studied  rhetoric  under 
Aristodemns  at  Nysa  in  Oaria ;  was  a  pupil  at 
Amisus  in  Pontus  of  Tyrannic  the  gramma- 
rian, and  at  Selencia  in  Oilicia  of  Xenarchns, 
a  peripatetic  philosopher.  At  Alexandria  he 
studied  under  Bo&thus  of  Sidon,  also  a  peri- 
patetic; and  at  Tarsus  under  Athenodoras,  a 
stoic.  He  travelled  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Crete, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  He  wrote  "  Historical  Me- 
moirs," which  are  lost,  and  a  "  Geography." 
This  work,  which  embodies  all  the  geograph- 
ical knowledge  of  the  age,  is  divided  into  17 
books ;  the  first  2  treat  of  cosmography,  or  the 
description  of  the  earth  in  general,  and  the 
other  15  give  accounts  of  particular  countries. 
Fragments  of  the  8th  and  9th  books  were  dis- 
covered in  1876.  Among  the  beet  editions  are 
those  of  Casaubon  (1597),  Kramer  (1844-'52), 
and  Meineke  (3  vols.,  1862;  new  ed.,  1864). 
There  is  an  English  translation  by  Falconer  and 
Hamilton  (8  vols.,  1854-'7).    (See  Gkogbapht.) 

8TRADELLA,  ilessnidrt,  an  Italian  musician, 
bora  in  Naples  about  1646,  assassinated  in 
Genoa  in  1678.  He  was  a  singer,  violinist, 
and  composer.  At  Venice  he  was  employed 
to  teach  Hortensia,  a  noble  Roman  lady  of 
great  beauty,  with  whom  a  Venetian  noble- 
man was  in  love.  Stradella  and  Hortensia  fell 
in  love  and  eloped  to  Rome.  Assassins  hired 
by  the  Venetian  found  them  there,  but  were 
BO  moved  by  Stradella's  music  and  singing  at 
the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  where  he  was 
directing  the  performance  of  his  oratorio  "  St. 


John  the  Baptist,"  that  they  informed  him  of 
their  purpose,  and  that  they  had  abandoned 
it.  Stradella  and  Hortensia  fled  to  Turin, 
where  they  were  favorably  received  by  the 
duchess  regent,  and  were  married.  The  Ve- 
netian hired  other  assassins,  who  finally  sno- 
oeeded  in  wounding  Stradella,  but  he  recov- 
ered. The  nest  year  he  and  his  wife  went  to 
Genoa  to  arrange  for  the  performance  of  an 
opera  which  he  had  composed  at  the  request 
of  the  city.  Here  other  assassins  rushed  into 
their  chamber  and  murdered  them  both.  Hia 
principal  works  are  the  Oratorio  di  San  Gio- 
tanni  BattUta  and  Laforta  delP  amor  pater- 
no,  opera  leria  (Genoa,  1678). 

SnUDIVARL  or  Stndlraite,  Aatanle,  an  Ital- 
ian violin  maker,  bora  in  Cremona  in  1644, 
died  there,  Deo.  17,  1737.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Niool6  Amati,  and  his  first  violins,  made  when 
he  was  23  years  old,  as  well  as  those  which 
he  made  during  the  succeeding  20  years,  were, 
in  form  and  style,  reproductions  of  the  works 
of  that  master.  As  early  as  1668  he  began 
to  nse  a  label  with  his  own  name,  as  follows : 
"Antonins  Stradiuarius  Creraonensis  faciebat, 
A.  D.  16 — ."  For  many  years  the  form  of 
bis  instruments  varied  ;  but  about  1686  he  ac- 
quired his  peculiar  style,  which  is  very  mani- 
fest in  all  his  subsequent  works ;  although  he 
had  three  manners  and  three  periods,  during 
one  of  which,  the  middle,  be  produced  what 
is  known  as  the  "long"  pattern.  Hia  pro- 
ductions consist  mostly  of  violins,  violas,  and 
violoncellos,  though  he  also  made  some  viols 
of  six  and  seven  strings,  as  well  as  mandolins, 
guitars,  and  lutes.  His  instmments  are  distin- 
guished alike  by  their  external  beauty  and  the 
superiority  of  Uieir  tone.  He  was  the  first  to 
finish  his  instruments  neatly  on  the  inside. 
He  generally  selected  and  cut  his  wood  with 
great  care,  and  studied  the  proportions  of 
thickness  and  breadth  most  conducive  to  so- 
nority, the  form  of  the  outside  line  and  of  the 
sound  holes  (in  which  he  attained  gr6at  ele- 
gance), and  the  lustre  and  durability  of  his 
varnish,  and  thus  produced  works  that  no 
subsequent  maker  has  been  able  to  rival.  So 
precious  are  these  instraments  in  the  estima- 
tion of  connoisseurs  that  the  possessors  of  the 
finest  of  them  are  well  known.  One,  carefully 
preserved  under  glass,  has  never  been  touched 
by  the  bow,  and  is  known  as  la  pveelle.  The 
"Dolphin,"  so  called  from  the  richness  and 
variety  of  the  veined  wood  of  its  back,  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  marquis  de  la  Ross. 
The  fineness  of  the  wood  and  the  perfection  of 
its  form  render  it  the  most  beautiful  work 
extant  of  this  maker.  Others  of  his  famous 
violins  were  owned  by  the  late  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  M.  Allard,  Viotti,  Artot,  and  Count 
Cepol.  Several  were  in  the  collections  of  Mr. 
Coding  and  Mr.  Joseph  Gillott  in  England. 
Superior  specimens  command  in  the  market 
prices  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $3,000, 

SnUFVOSD,  a  S.  E.  county  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, bordering  on  Maine;  area,  about  675  sq. 
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m.;  pop.  in  1870,  80,248.  It  has  an  nneven 
gniface,  watered  by  nnmerons  streams.  The 
soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  Several  railroads 
traverse  it.'  The  chief  prodaotions  in  1870 
were  6,122  bushels  of  wheat,  69,761  of  Indian 
com,  13,988  of  oats,  18,631  of  barley,  248,681 
of  potatoes,  15,762  lbs.  of  wool,  302,149  of  bat- 
ter, 42,667  of  cheese,  and  28,908  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,988  horses,  4,227  milch  cows, 
3,602  working  oxen,  8,666  other  cattle,  4,627 
sheep,  and  1,775  swine;  21  mannfactories  of 
boots  and  shoes,  4  of  cotton  goods,  2  of  iron 
ware,  6  of  cotton  and  woollen  machinery,  1  of 
floor  oil  cloths,  1  of  paper,  1  of  sand  and  emery 
paper  and  cloth,  7  of  woollen  goods,  2  cloth- 
printing  establishments,  2  planing  mills,  15 
saw  mills,  1  flonr  mill,  8  tanneries,  and  1  car- 
rying establishment.    Capital,  Dover. 

SrnUfTOiU),  Ikowu  WMtw«rtb,  earl  of,  an 
English  statesman,  bom  in  London,  April  I'S, 
1598,  executed  on  Tower  hill,  May  12,  1641. 
Ee  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  travelled 
abroad,  at  the  age  of  21  inherited  large  fami- 
ly estates,  and  in  1614  was  elected  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  oonnty  of  York.  He  was  at 
first  a  leading  member  of  the  opposition,  but 
in  1628  he  was  created  by  Charles  I.  Baron 
and  Viscount  Wentworth,  joined  the  court 
party,  and  soon  became  the  king's  most  trust- 
ed counsellor.  He  was  appointed  lord  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  the  north,  and  in  1632 
made  governor  of  Ireland.  His  administra- 
tion here  was  severe  and  unjust.  He  main- 
tained that  Ireland  was  a  conquered  country, 
and  treated  it  as  such.  His  object  was  to  make 
his  master  an  absolute  monarch  by  means  of  an 
executive  system  which  he  called  "  thorough," 
and  he  boasted  that  in  Ireland  the  king  was 
"  as  absolute  as  any  prince  in  the  whole  world." 
It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  the 
material  condition  of  the  people  improved 
under  his  government,  in  spite  of  his  despotic 
measures.  In  January,  1640,  he  was  created 
earl  of  Strafford  and  appointed  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Later  in  the  same  year  Charles 
put  him  in  command  of  the  army  against  the 
Insurgent  Scots,  before  whom  the  royal  troops 
fled  panic-struck,  after  the  rout  at  Newburn 
(Aug.  28) ;  and  contrary  to  the  strenuous  ad- 
vice of  Strafford,  the  king  accepted  the  terms 
imposed  by  the  Scots.  Dreading  the  meeting 
of  the  parUanent  which  the  king  at  this  time, 
imder  compulsion,  determined  to  summon, 
Strafford  implored  permission  to  return  to 
Ireland.  But  Charles,  pledging  his  royal  word 
that  "not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched 
by  parliament,"  prevailed  upon  him  to  brave 
the  issne.  The  assembly  met  on  Nov.  8.  On 
the  11th  Pym  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
commons  at  the  bar  of  the  honse  of  lords, 
with  a  message  of  impeachment.  The  articles 
of  impeachment  accused  Strafford  of  an  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
His  guilt  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  evidence 
which  has  come  to  light  since  his  death ;  but 
it  was  never  proved  by  his  aoonsers,  and  his 


defence,  which  he  conducted  himself  with  great 
eloquence  and  ability,  was  so  strong  that  the 
house  abandoned  the  original  impeachment. 
A  bill  of  attainder,  brought  into  the  lower 
house,  was  passed  by  a  great  majority.  The 
lords,  in  a  panic,  complied ;  and  the  bill  was 
sent  to  Charles  for  his  approval.  The  king 
made  some  endeavors  to  save  him,  but  appre- 
hended popular  violence  if  he  refused  a  war- 
rant for  the  execution ;  and  Strafford  advised 
him  by  letter,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace, 
to  sacrifice  a  life  which  would  be  resigned 
cheerfully  to  a  master  who  had  bestowed  such 
"exceeding  favors."  He  moved  from  his  prison 
to  Tower  hill  with  dignity.  "  I  lay  down  my 
head,"  said  he,  after  declaring  his  innocence, 
"as  cheerfully  as  ever  I  did  when  going  to 
repose."  His  attainder  was  reversed  under 
Charles  II.  His  "Letters  and  Despatches" 
were  edited  by  Dr.  Knowler  (2  vols.  loL,  Lon- 
don, 1789).  His  life  has  been  written  by  Eliz- 
abeth Cooper  (London,  1874). 

8nUIT8  SEniEnENTS,  a  British  colony  in 
Asia,  consisting  of  islands  in  the  strait  of 
Malacca  and  detached  portions  of  territory 
adjoining  it.  It  is  divided  for  administra- 
tive purposes  into  three  provinces,  Singapore, 
Malacca,  and  Wellesley,  the  last  including 
the  island  of  Penang,  which  will  be  found 
described  under  their  own  names.  The  area, 
and  the  population  according  to  the  census  of 
1871,  are  as  follows : 


Ana  In  iq.  m. !  Popa]ati«n. 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1871,  200,438  were 
males  and  107,664  females;  103,986  were 
Chinese,  1,780  Europeans,  and  the  remainder 
Malays  and  other  East  Indians.  The  Straits 
Settlements  is  a  crown  colony,  and  is  ruled  by 
a  governor,  resident  in  Singapore,  who  is  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  home  government. 
Subordinate  to  him  are  two  sub-governors, 
resident  at  Malacca  and  Penang,  who  have 
charge  respectively  of  the  provinces  of  Malacca 
and  Wellesley.  The  colony,  which  is  free  com- 
mercially, had  no  public  debt  in  1871.  The 
gross  public  revenue  in  that  year  was  £298,- 
712 ;  expenditure,  £266,499.  The  total  value 
of  imports  in  1871  was  £10,161,668,  of  which 
£2,874,106  were  from  the  United  Kingdom;  of 
exports,  £9,416,642,  of  which  £2,119,782  were 
to  the  United  Kingdom. — In  1851  the  provinces 
now  included  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  which 
previously  had  been  subordinate  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  were  made  a  dependency  of 
the  crown  under  the  governor  general  of  In- 
dia ;  and  in  April,  1867  (by  act  of  Aug.  10, 
1866),  they  were  separated  from  India  and 
created  an  independent  crown  colony. 
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SRAUBDND,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  town 
of  Praasia,  in  Pomerania,  capital  of  a  district 
of  its  own  name,  on  the  strait  which  separates 
the  island  of  Bdgen  from  the  mainland,  126 
m.  N.  by  W.  of  Berlin ;  pop.  in  1871,  26,731. 
The  town  is  situated  on  an  insnlar  sate,  snr- 
rounded  by  the  strait  and  several  ponds,  and 
can  only  be  approached  by  bridges  which  con- 
nect it  with  its  three  suburbs  on  the  mainland. 
It  has  a  gloomy  appearance,  but  is  clean  and 
well  pared.  The  churches  of  St.  Nicholas  and 
St.  Mary  are  fine  specimens  of  the  pointed 
style  of  architecture.  The  gymnasium  has 
both  a  museum  and  a  library.  The  manufac- 
tures include  linen  and  woollen  goods,  starch, 
sugar,  tobacco,  soap,  and  leather.  The  town 
owns  nearly  800  vessels,  of  about  70,000  tons. 
The  chief  exports  are  wheat,  malt,  timber, 
wool,  and  linen.  The  harbor  is  large,  but 
shoals  prevent  vessels  drawing  more  than  16 
ft.  from  entering  it. — Stralsund  was  built  by 
Jaromar  I.,  prince  of  Rftgen,  about  1209,  and 
in  the  14th  century  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Hanse  towns.  It  successfully  resisted 
a  memorable  siege  by  Wallenstein  in  1628. 
The  Swedes  gained  possession  of  it  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  and  Frederick  William, 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  captured  it  from 
them  in  1678,  but  restored  it  in  1679.  Stral- 
sund surrendered  to  the  Prussian,  Danish,  and 
Saxon  forces  in  1716,  but  was  restored  to 
Sweden  in  1720.  In  1807  it  surrendered  to 
the  French,  who  destroyed  part  of  the  forti- 
fications. By  the  treaty  of  Kiel  in  1814  it 
was  ceded  to  Denmark,  and  in  1816  Denmark 
surrendered  it  to  Prussia. 

SIBAMOSnOL    See  Datura. 

8T1UN6E,  Sir  lUtert,  an  English  engraver, 
bom  in  Pomona,  one  of  the  Orkney  isles, 
July  14,  1721,  died  in  London,  July  5,  1792. 
While  an  apprentice  in  Edinburgh  he  joined 
the  forces  of  the  young  pretender,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Oulloden  took  refuge  in  the  high- 
lands. He  studied  abroad  for  some  years,  and 
in  1761  settled  in  London  as  a  historic^  en- 
graver. During  a  visit  to  the '  continent  in 
1760  he  executed  many  plates  after  the  old 
masters.  He  was  also  a  picture  dealer,  amassed 
a  fortune,  and  was  knighted  in  1787.  .  He 
wrote  a  "History  of  the  Progress  of  Engra- 
ving," never  published.  There  is  a  memoir  of 
him  by  James  Dennistoun  of  Dennistoun  (3 
Tols.  8vo,  1856). 

STBiSBOBG,  or  Stnuskng  ^Fr.  Streubourg),  a 
city  of  Oermany,  capital  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
formerly  of  the  French  department  of  Bas- 
Rhin,  on  the  111,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
about  a  mile  from  the  latter  river,  90  m.  8. 
8.  W.  of  Frankfort,  and  260  m.  E.  by  S.  of 
Paris;  pop.  in  1876,  94,000,  two  fifths  Prot- 
estants. It  stands  on  level  ground,  is  nearly 
6  ra.  in  circuit,  and  is  defended  by  a  wall 
with  bastions,  ditches,  and  outworks,  and  a 
strong  citadel  constructed  by  Vauban.  It  is 
entered  by  seven  gates,  and  the  Rhine  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  opposite  EehL    The  111 


flows  through  the  town  in  a  N.  E.  direction, 
has  many  branches,  and  is  crossed  by  several 
wooden  bridges.  The  streets  are  generally 
crooked  and  narrow,  but  the  principal  onea 
are  broad,  and  there  are  sever^  fine  sqnares. 
The  houses  are  well  built  and  rather  lofty, 
with  steep  roofs.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the 
finest  Gothic  buildings  in  Europe  (see  Cathb- 
dsal),  was  much  damaged  during  the  siege 
of  1870,  but  soon  restored.  It  has  a  famous 
astronomical  clock,  constructed  by  Isaac  Ha- 
brecht  about  1670,  one  of  the  greatest  works  of 
its  kind.  Of  the  other  churches  the  most  in- 
teresting are  those  of  St.  Stephen,  St.  Thomas, 
the  Temple  Neuf ,  and  St.  Pierre  le  Jenne ;  and 
there  is  a  fine  synagogue.  The  city  library, 
dating  from  1681,  was  burned  in  1870,  du- 
ring the  war,  with  its  200,000  volumes ;  but 


Btrubaig  Cath«dnL 

it  has  since  been  restored,  and  in  1874  con- 
tained 300,000  and  in  1876  360,000  volumes. 
The  university,  founded  in  1621,  was  reopened 
May  1, 1872,  by  the  Germans,  and  in  1876  had 
more  than  700  students.  The  military  estab- 
lishments are  on  an  extensive  scale.  Tie  man- 
ufactures include  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
goods,  sail  cloth,  jewelry,  clocks  and  watches, 
cutlery,  hardware  and  cast-iron  articles,  porce- 
lain, earthenware,  soap,  leather,  straw  goods, 
hosiery,  paper,  and  cards.  There  are  numer- 
ous bleach  fields,  dye  works,  sugar  refineries, 
breweries,  and  printing  oflices ;  and  the  town 
is  celebrated  for  its  pdtet  de  Foie  gra».  The 
trade  of  Strasburg  is  extensive,  and  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine.— 
Strasburg  occupies  the  ute  of  the  ancient  Ar- 
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gentoratam,  wbich  after  the  Roman  oonqneat 
was  made  a  frontier  fortress  against  the  Ger- 
mans. It  was  a  free  city  of  the  empire  daring 
the  middle  ages,  and  was  a  Protestant  city  till 
seized  by  .Louis  XIV.  in  1681.  A  Catholic 
bishopric  of  Strasburg,  however,  at  the  same 
time  ruled  a  considerable  territory  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rhine.  After  about  one  month's 
siege  and  bombardment,  the  commander,  Gen. 
Uhrich,  capitulated  to  the  Germans  in  the  night 
of  Sept.  27-28,  1870 ;  and  the  city  was  finally 
incorporated  with  the  German  empire  by  the 
treaty  of  May  10,  1871.  The  fortifications  as 
well  as  the  town  have  since  been  much  en- 
larged.— See  Friese,  Vaterlanditehe  Oetehiehte 
der  Stadt  Stratburg  (4  vols.,  Strasburg,  1791- 
'5) ;  Hermann,  Notieet  hUtoriquet,  itatittique* 
at  Uttirairet  $ur  la  tille  de  Straibourg  (2  vok., 
1819);  Document*  relattft  au  tiige  de  Strat- 
bourg,  by  Gen.  Uhrich  (Paris,  1872) ;  Gesehiehte 
der  Belagerung  von  Stratiburg  im  Jahre  1870, 
from  German  official  sources,  by  Reinhard  Wag- 
ner (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1874) ;  and  the  account  of 
the  siege  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  history  of  the  war 
pablisbed  by  the  German  general  stafi!  (1876). 

STKiTFOBD,  a  town,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
capital  of  Perth  co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the 
Avon  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
railway  with  the  Buffalo  branch,  88  m.  W.  by 
S.  of  Toronto;  pop.  in  1871,  4,818.  It  has 
good  water  power,  and  contains  manufactories 
of  iron  castings,  mill  machinery,  agricultural 
implements,  woollens,  steam  engines,  leather, 
boots  and  shoes,  &o.,  and  several  flouring  mills, 
distilleries,  and  breweries.  The  railroad  shops 
are  very  extensive.  There  are  three  branch 
banks,  three  weekly  (one  German)  newspa- 
pers, a  monthly  periodical,  and  Baptist,  Con- 
gregational, Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyte- 
rian, and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  The  val- 
ue of  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1874,  was  tl,026,088;  of  exports,  $247,244. 

SriUTFOBD  DE  REDCLKTE,  Stratlbrd  Omtag, 
viscount,  better  known  as  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning, an  English  diplomatist,  born  in  London, 
Jan.  6,  1788.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  embassy  at  Constantinople,  in  1814 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Switzerland,  in 
1820  a  special  commissioner  at  Washington, 
and  in  1824  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  am- 
bassador to  Constantinople  from  1826  to  1827, 
and  again  from  1841  to  1868;  and  his  diplo- 
matic activity  was  very  conspicuous  both  dn- 
ring  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the 
intervention  of  the  western  powers  in  favor 
of  Greece,  and  daring  the  opening  period  of 
the  Crimean  war.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of 
Reshid  Pasha,  and  many  important  reforms  in 
Turkey,  particularly  those  affecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  Christian  population,  were  at- 
tributed to  his  efforts.  He  was  ennobled  in 
1862.  He  has  published  "  Why  am  I  a  Chris- 
tian? "  (1873),  and  a  play  entitled  "  Alfred  the 
Great  in  Athelney  "  (1878). 

BnUTroKD-CPOHr-iVOlir,  a  town  of  War- 
vickshire,  England,  on  the  right  side  of  the 


river  Avon,  8  m.  S.  W.  of  Warwick,  and  82  m. 
N.  W.  of  London;  pop.  in  1871,  8,868.  The 
town  exhibits  the  arcltitectore  of  the  16th  and 


BbakMpean'i  Blitbplioa. 

I7th  centuries.  Annual  fairs  are  held  for  the 
sale  of  horses,  cattle,  corn,  and  cheese.  Strat- 
ford was  a  place  of  some  consequence  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  but  derives 


Shakeipeire'a  Tomb. 

its  chief  interest  now  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare,  his  abode  in 
youth  and  age,  and  the  place  of  his  death  and 
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bnriaL  A  part  of  the  ancient  honse  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  born,  and  which  he  re- 
tiuned  to  the  time  of  his  death,  is  still  standing 
in  Henley  street;  it  has  been  purchased  for 
the  nation  by  subscription  at  a  coat  of  about 
£4,000,  and  is  as  far  as  possible  kept  in  the 
same  condition  as  in  his  lifetime.  A  church 
near  the  river,  a  handsome  cruciform  struc- 
ture with  a  fine  tower  and  spire,  contains  his 
remains  and  those  of  his  wife,  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  monument,  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
which  is  the  celebrated  portrait  bust  of  Shake- 
speare in  marble.  This  edifice  was  thorough- 
ly restored  in  1840.  The  grammar  school, 
in  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  great 
dramatist  was  educated,  is  established  in  the 
npper  part  of  the  ancient  guildhall.  In  1769 
a  Shakespeare  "jubilee"  was  celebrated  in 
Stratford  nnder  the  direction  of  Garrick,  on 
which  occasion  the  present  town  hall,  which 
contains  a  statue  of  the  poet,  was  erected. 
The  tercentenary  of  Shakespteare's  birth  was 
celebrated  here,  April  28, 1864. 

flmiTBING,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  25  m.  S.  E.  of  Batisbon;  pop. 
in  1871,  11,160.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
of  the  kingdom.  It  has  an  ancient  town  hall, 
a  Gothic  chnroh  with  fine  pictures,  and  one 
with  a  celebrated  monnment  of  Duke  Albert 
II.,  and  a  palace  where  Duke  Albert  III.  re- 
sided with  his  wife  Agnes  Bemaner.  (See 
Bebnauer.)  Stranbing  has  many  breweries 
and  tanneries. 

SR1D88.  the  name  of  four  German  musicians, 
father  and  three  sons.  Joha.kn,  the  father, 
was  bom  in  Vienna,  March  14,  1804,  and  died 
there,  Sept.  24,  1849.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
member  of  Lanner's  orchestra,  afterward  or- 
ganized a  band  of  his  own,  gave  concerts  in 
the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  and  soon  rivalled 
Lanner  as  a  composer  and  conductor.  The 
eldest  son,  Johank,  bom  in  Vienna  in  1826, 
has  been  for  many  years,  by  appointment  of 
the  emperor,  music  director  of  the  conrt  balls. 
Before  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  organ- 
ized a  band,  whose  playing  has  created  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  in  the  chief  capitals  of 
nrope.  In  1872  Strauss  (without  his  band) 
visited  the  United  States,  and  conducted  the 
orchestra  of  1,000  performers  in  his  own  com- 
positions at  the  so-called  world's  peace  jubilee 
in  Boston.  Before  returning  he  gave  three 
concerts  in  New  York.  Besides  nearly  400 
compositions  of  dance  music,  he  has  published 
four  operettas  which  have  met  with  consider- 
able success:  Indigo  (1871),  Der  Cameval  in 
Mom  (1878),  Die  Fledermaut  (1874),  and  Ca- 
gliottro  (1875).  Josbf,  who  was  bora  in  Vienna 
in  1827  and  died  there  in  1870,  left  nearly  800 
compositions  of  dance  music.  The  youngest 
brother,  Eddabd,  is  the  leader  of  an  orchestra 
in  Vienna,  and  has  published  nearly  200  com- 
pontions.  The  published  compositions  of  the 
fonr  Strausses  are  about  1,100  in  number,  all  of 
which,  excepting  a  few  marches  and  the  ope- 


rettas above  mentioned,  are  music  for  dancing. 
Between  300  and  400  are  waltzes,  many  of 
which  are  classed  as  the  best  productions  of 
this  kind  of  music. 

8RAC8S,  DaTU  RMbrM,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, born  in  Lndwigsburg,  WQrtemberg,  Jan. 
27, 1808,  died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  9,  1874.  He  was 
educated  at  Blanbeuren  and  TQbingen,  was 
curate  in  1880  and  professor  at  Maulbronn  in 
1831,  and  in  1833  became  Repetent  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  T&bingen,  where  he  also 
lectured  on  the  Hegelian  philosophy  in  the 
university.  His  name  was  unknown  when  he 
published  Da»  Lehen  Jetu  (2  vols.,  Tubingen, 
1836;  translated  by  Marian  Evans,  now  Mrs. 
Lewes,  3  vols.,  London,  1846;  new  ed.,  2  vols., 
New  York,  1860),  which  was  republished  by 
him  in  1864,  after  the  appearance  of  Kenan's 
work  on  Jesus,  nnder  the  title  Da*  Leb«n  Jetu 
f&r  deu  deuttehe  Volk  b«arbeitet  (latest  ed., 
1874).  Its  design  is  to  critically  establish  for 
Ohristluiity  a  mythical  instead  of  a  historical 
basis,  to  resolve  the  Gospels  into  popular  le- 
gends, and  the  miracles  into  significant  poetry. 
It  supposes  the  existence  of  Jesus,  an  exemplary 
and  reformatory  rabbi  of  Galilee;  that  he  lived 
and  died  an  enthusiastic  and  admired  teacher 
and  innovator ;  that  after  his  death  many  mar- 
vellous incidents  oonceraing  him  gradually 
gained  currency ;  that  some  of  these  were  ex- 
aggerations of  actual  events,  and  others  sym- 
bolical forms  in  which  his  disciples  clothed  his 
doctrines  and  precepts;  that  these  wonderful 
narratives  were  not  produced  by  single  persons, 
but  were  the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  poet- 
ical and  philosophical  tendencies  in  the  early 
church,  of  which,  after  being  circulated  orally 
for  about  a  century,  various  compilations  were 
written.  The  second  part  of  the  work  as- 
signs a  new  meaning  to  the  New  Testament, 
The  career  of  Christ  symbolizes  the  moral  his- 
tory of  mankind.  Humanity  is  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  sinless,  working  miracles,  dying, 
rising,  and  ascending  to  heaven.  Thus  the 
narrative  applies  not  to  an  individual,  but  to 
the  race ;  the  dogmas  are  tme,  though  the  his- 
tory is  false.  Strauss  was  deprived  of  his  po- 
sition as  Repetent,  and  became  a  teacher  at 
Lndwigsburg,  uid  afterward  in  Stuttgart  In 
1887  he  replied  to  his  critics  by  three  volumes 
of  Str«it*ehriften,  and  in  1838  by  ZtcH  fried- 
liehe  Blotter,  bat  subsequently  availed  himself 
of  the  new  editions  of  his  work  to  controvert 
his  opponents.  In  1889  he  went  to  ZOiich  as 
professor  of  dogmatics  and  church  history,  but 
was  soon  dismissed  with  a  pension,  and  his 
nomination  resulted  in  the  speedy  downfall  of 
the  local  radical  government.  In  1840  he  mar- 
ried the  vocalist  Agnes  Schebest,  but  was  sepa- 
rated from  her.  In  1848  he  was  on  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  Frankfort  parliament,  but 
was  elected  to  the  diet  at  Stuttgart,  from  which 
he  withdrew  in  December  on  account  of  the 
unpopularity  of  his  political  conservatism.  In 
1872  he  returned  to  his  native  town  after  a 
long  residence  at  Darmstadt.    His  other  prin- 
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dpal  works  are :  JDie  ehriitliehe  OlaubemUhre 
*n  ihrer  geiehiehtliehen  JEntaicheluiig  und  in 
ihrem  Kaiwpfe  mit  der  modemen  WU*»ntehnft 
(2  vols.,  TQbingen,  1840-'41) ;  Der  Samantiier 
auf  dem  Throne  der  CStaren,  oder  Julian  der 
AbtrHnnige  (Mannheim,  1847)  ;  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  (3  vols.,  1868-'60;  2d  ed.,  1871;  Eng- 
lish traoslation  by  Mrs.  Sturge,  London,  1874) ; 
Voltaire  (1870;  8d  ed.,  1872);  Erieg  und 
Friede,  his  correspondence  with  Eenan  on  the 
Franco-German  war  (1870) ;  and  Ber  alte  und 
der  neue  Glauhe,  ein  &kenntniss  (1872),  show- 
ing the  contrast  between  liberty  of  Uiooght 
and  ecclesiastical  domination,  and  adhering  to 
the  latest  results  of  scientific  investigations 
and  to  materialistic  views  of  the  universe. 
This  last  of  his  works  created  a  no  less  pro- 
found sensation  than  his  first.  Charles  Ritter 
has  published  a  selected  French  translation  of 
his  minor  essays,  under  the  title  of  Essait 
d'hietoire  reliffieute  et  melanges  littSrairet, 
with  an  introduction  by  Benan  (Paris,  1872). 
— See  David  Friedrieh  8traut»  in  teinem  Le- 
hen  und  teinen  Schriften  geteMldert,  by  Eda- 
ard  Zeller  (Leipsic,  1874;  English  translation, 
London,  1874). 

SmW,  the  stem  of  cereal  grasses.  On  the 
farm  it  is  used  as  fodder,  for  littering  animals, 
as  manure,  and  for  thatching  outhouses  and 
stacks  of  hay  and  grain.  It  is  much  nsed  for 
mattresses  called  palliasses  (Fr.  pailloMe,  from 
pailU,  straw).  It  is  employed  to  some  extent 
for  ornamental  purposes,  as  for  picture  frames 
and  baskets  for  cut  flowers.  The  Japanese 
use  many-colored  straws  in  ornamenting  the 
exterior  of  cabinets,  work-boxes,  &c.  In  the 
arts  the  chief  uses  of  straw  are  for  paper 
making  (see  Papeb)  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  hats  and  bonnets.  The  art  of  plaiting  straw 
and  similar  materials  is  very  ancient,  and  is 
found  in  various  stages  of  perfection  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  Europe  it  remained 
in  a  comparatively  mde  state  down  to  the  end 
of  the  16th  century,  when  it  began  to  attain 
commercial  importance  in  France  and  northern 
Italy.  James  I.  introdnoed  it  into  England. 
The  Lef^om  plait  of  Tuscany  began  to  ac- 
quire a  European  celebrity  late  in  the  18th 
century;  it  is  still  unsurpassed.  In  that  por- 
tion of  Italy  a  peculiar  variety  of  wheat  (triti- 
eum  turgidum)  is  grown  solely  for  the  straw, 
which  is  distinguished  for  its  slendemess  and 
strength.  The  seed  grain  is  grown  in  the 
Apennines,  and  the  straw  crop  on  the  low- 
lands, for  which  it  is  sown  very  thickly.  The 
plant  is  cut  before  maturity,  and  left  on  the 
gronnd  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  then  tied  in 
bandies  and  stacked.  It  is  afterward  spread 
out  on  the  ground  again  to  be  bleached  in  the 
son  and  dew,  and  is  finally  steamed  and  fumi- 
gated with  sulphur.  In  Tuscany  the  straws 
are  sorted  by  women,  who  can  instantly  by 
the  touch  detect  the  slightest  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  their  thickness.  In  other  countries  the 
sorting  is  done  by  means  of  a  series  of  gradu- 
ated sieves.    The  Tuscan  straw,  owing  to  its 


fineness,  is  plaited  as  it  comes  from  the  hands 
of  the  sorter ;  other  kinds  must  be  split  into 
splints  for  fine  work.  At  first  the  splitting 
was  done  with  a  knife,  but  it  is  now  done  by 
passing  into  each  straw  a  wire  with  several 
cutting  edges,  or  more  expeditiously  by  draw- 
ing the  whole  straw  over  a  sharp  steel  comb. 
As  the  split  straw  when  plaited  presents  alter- 
nately its  inner  and  outer  sur&ce,  the  work 
lacks  that  uniformity  of  appearance  produced 
by  the  whole  straw.  To  secnre  this,  the  plan 
was  devised,  in  the  plait  called  the  "patent 
Dunstable,"  of  laying  two  splints  with  their  in- 
ner surfaces  together,  which  also  increases  its 
durability.  The  plaits  are  of  various  widths, 
depending  on  the  number  and  thickness  of  the 
straws.  The  usual  length  in  Italy  is  about  60 
metres  (64  yards),  in  England  20  yards.  In 
Tuscany  the  plaits  are  coiled  spirally  into  a 
flat,  the  edges  being  knit  togetner  and  held 
fast  by  a  thread  concealed  within  the  fabric ; 
elsewhere  they  are  usually  wound  around  a 
block  of  the  shape  required,  the  edges  over- 
lapping and  the  successive  coils  stitched  to- 
getner. The  first  straw  bonnet  braided  in  the 
United  States  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  1798 
by  Miss  Betsey  Metcalf,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
Large  numbers  of  women  and  children  were 
employed  at  one  time  in  this  country  in  plait- 
ing stxaw,  but  now  almost  all  the  braid  used 
is  imported.  Straw  hats  and  bonnets  are  sewn 
in  the  United  States  almost  entirely  by  the 
Boeworth  straw-sewing  machine,  on  which 
when  run  by  steam  100  ordinary  hats  can  be 
made  in  a  day.  There  are  four  companies  in 
Massachusetts  and  one  in  Connecticut  each  of 
which  employs  about  100  of  these  machines, 
and  they  are  also  nsed  by  several  smaller 
companies.  The  hats  are  pressed  by  another 
machine,  also  of  American  invention,  which 
smooths  them  ready  for  trimming  at  the  rate 
of  four  a  minute.  The  value  of  the  straw  goods 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1870,  as 
reported  in  the  census,  was  $7,282,086.  distrib- 
uted among  nine  states:  California,  |60,700; 
Connecticut,  $1,026,000  ;  Massachusetts,  $4,- 
869,614;  New  Jersey,  $54,630;  New  York, 
$1,006,000  ;  Pennsylvania,  $189,242  ;  Rhode 
Island,  $40,000 ;  Vermont,  $1,600 ;  Wisconsin, 
$34,600.  The  number  of  men  employed  was 
1,988;  women,  12,694;  youths  under  16,  848. 
During  the  year  1874-'5  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct of  Massachusetts  increased  about  25  per 
cent.,  while  that  of  most  of  the  other  states 
has  remained  nearly  the  same. — In  Ecuador, 
Colombia,  and  other  parts  of  South  and  Cen- 
tral America,  a  straw  is  obtained  from  the 
Carludofiica  paUnata,  called  by  the  natives 
jipijape  or  portorieo,  which  is  largely  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  hats  known  as 
Panama  bats,  from  the  principal  port  of  their 
shipment,  cigar  cases,  &c.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant,  which  resembles  a  palm,  are  gathered 
before  tbey  unfold,  and  after  the  ribs  and 
coarser  veins  have  been  removed  are  out  into 
shreds.    These  are  exposed  to  the  son  for  a 
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daj  and  then  tied  into  a  knot  and  immersed  in 
boiling  water  until  they  become  white,  when 
tbej  are  bung  np  in  the  shade  and  afterward 
bleached  for  severd  days.  The  straw  is  then 
distribnted  through  the  districts,  especially  in 
Peru,  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on. 
Whole  colonies  of  Indians  are  engaged  in  this 
manufactare.  The  men,  women,  and  children 
plait  the  straw  upon  a  block  of  wood  which 
they  hold  between  their  knees,  finishing  en 
ordinary  hat  in  two  or  three  days;  but  the 
finest  hats  occupy  several  months  to  complete 
them,  and  require  especial  care  in  the  selection 
of  the  straw  and  the  plaiting.  The  best  are 
made  in  Ecuador. 

STEAWBfBBT,  a  well  known  wild  and  culti- 
vated fruit,  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  which, 
ttreawberiffe  or  itreoteherie,  was  probably  de- 
riyed  from  the  straw-like  stems  of  the  plant 
or  from  the  berries  lying  strewn  on  the  ground. 
The  several  species  belong  to  the  genus  fraga- 
ria  (from  the  ancient  Latin  name  /raga),  of 
the  rose  family;  they  are  stemless  perennial 
herbs,  with  compound  leaves  of  three  obovate, 
wedge-shaped,  coarsely  serrate  leaflets,  and 
multiply  by  runners,  which  are  long  weak 
brancnes,  forming  a  bud  at  the  end  which  soon 
develops  roots  and  leaves,  and  by  the  decay  of 
the  branch  connecting  it  with  the  parent  be- 
comes an  independent  plant.  The  flowers  are 
in  a  cyme  at  the  end  of  an  erect  scape,  with  a 
flve-lobed,  spreading,  persistent  calyx,  and  as 
many  bractlets  alternating,  and  thus  appearing 
ten-cleft;  petals  (mostly  white)  five;  stamens 
numerous ;  pistils  simple,  seated  upon  a  convex 
receptacle,  which  when  the  ovaries  are  ripe 
is  greatly  enlarged,  becoming  pulpy  and  edible, 
and  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  fruit;  it  is 
really  the  much  altered  end  of  the  stem  (see 
Plant),  while  the  true  fruits  are  the  small 
seed-like  akenes,  the  ripened  ovaries,  which 
are  scattered  over  its  snnace  or  sank  in  little 
depressions.  By  abortion  of  the  stamens  some 
of  the  species  become  more  or  less  dioecious. — 
The  strawberry  is  found  in  all  temperate  parts 


Section  at  Flower  and  Frolt 

ol  the  northern  hemisphere  and  in  the  monn- 
tuns  of  South  America.  While  Bentham  and 
Hooker  state  that  there  are  not  more  than 
three  or  four  well  defined  species,  a  dozen  or 
more  have  been  described,  the  plants  being, 
even  in  the  wild  state,  very  variable,  while  the 
varieties  in  cultivation  resulting  from  hybrid- 
izing, crossing,  and  sporting  are  innumerable. 
Two  species  are  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  one  is  peculiar  to  the 


Pacific  coast.  The  Virginian  or  common  wild 
strawberry  (fragaria  Virginiana)  is  found 
from  arctic  America  to  Florida,  and  west  to 
the  Rocky  mountains.  Its  leaves  are  rather 
thick,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  often  shi- 
ning ;  the  hairs  silky  and  appressed ;  the  calyx 
erect  after  fiowering;  fruit  mostly  globular, 
with  a  narrow  neck,  and  the  akenes  (seeds) 
sunken  in  deep  pits  in  the  surface  of  the  re- 
ceptacle.   This  has  been  described  under  many 


AlpbM  StnwbeiTjr  (Fnguto  t«w«). 

different  names,  as  it  varies  greatly,  and  the 
western  forms  appear  very  different  from  the 
eastern.  The  Alpine  strawberry  (F.  veiea), 
the  common  species  of  Europe,  is  indigenous 
to  this  country,  especially  far  northward,  ex- 
tending  to  Oregon  and  the  N.  W.  coast ;  it  is 
found  throughout  Europe  and  northern  and 
central  Asia.  It  has  thin  pale  green  leaves, 
the  upper  surface  strongly  marked  by  veins ; 
flower  stalks  longer  than  the  leaves ;  calyx  re- 
maining open  after  flowering;  receptacle  con- 
ical or  elongated,  with  the  akenes  attached 
to  the  surface,  and  not  as  in  the  preceding 
sunk  in  pits.  A  taller  form  is  known  as  the 
wood  strawberry.  Tiiis  was  the  earliest  spe- 
cies cultivated,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  street 
cries  of  London  of  over  400  years  ago ;  the 
garden  of  the  bishop  of  Ely  at  Holbom  was 
in  1488  celebrated  for  its  strawberries,  a  fact 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  in  "Richard  III." 
A  number  of  varieties  of  this  are  cultiva- 
ted, but  they  are  more  popular  in  Europe 
than  in  this  country.  The  Chilian  strawberi7 
(F.  Chilen*i$,  the  F.  grand\flora  of  some)  is 
found  on  the  Paciflc  coast  from  Oregon  south- 
ward ;  it  is  very  robust,  with  leathery,  thick 
leaflets  of  a  dark  green,  and  sometimes  silky 
on  both  surfaces,  or  only  below ;  the  flowers 
are  larger  than  in  any  other  species,  and  the 
large  yellowish  white  or  rose-colored  fruit, 
sometimes  as  large  as  a  small  hen's  egg,  erect. 
This  was  introduced  into  the  south  of  France 
in  1712,  and  many  valuable  varieties  resulted 
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from  hybridizing  it  with  other  speoiea.  The 
Indian  strawberry  (F.  Indiea)  is  from  upper 
India,  and  is  naturalized  in  the  soathem  states ; 
it  differs  so  much  from  the  other  species  that 
it  was  formerly  placed  in  a  distinct  genos  {Du- 
ehetnea) ;  it  has  yellow  flowers,  and  is  a  showy 
house  plant,  especially  for  window  baskets, 
bat  the  fruit  is  dry  and  tasteless. — Of  the  cul- 
tivated American  varieties,  some  are  pistillate 
only,  and  must  be  planted  near  perfect  flowered 
varieties,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fertilized 
and  bear  fmit.  The  present  tendency  of  cul- 
tivators is  to  discard  all  unisexual  kinds.  The 
great  step  in  their  improvement  was  in  the 
production  of  "Hovey's  seedling,"  raised  by 
0.  M.  Hovey  of  Oambridge,  Mass.,  over  40 
years  ago ;  it  is  a  nearly  pure  Virginian,  and 
has  not  be«n  excelled  if  equalled  in  quality ;  it 
is  a  pistilkte,  and  needs  careful  cultivation. 
The  next  great  step  was  in  the  production  of 
"  Wilson's  Albany,"  or  "  Wilson  "  as  it  is  gen- 
erally oaUed,  a  most  hardy  and  productive  va- 
riety, with  perfect  flowers.  Besides  the  above, 
the  leading  American  varieties  are  "Agricul- 
turist," "  Seth  Boyden,"  "  Charles  Downing," 
" Conner's  Prolific,"  "Kentucky,"  "Nioanor," 
and  "  Monarch  of  the  West."  Among  the  Eu- 
ropean kinds  which  succeed  here  on  suitable 
sous  are  "Triomphe  de  Gand,"  "Jnounda," 
and  "La  Constante." — The  cultivation  of  the 
strawberry  is  now  an  important  branch  of 
horticulture,  the  fruit  being  sent  to  the  city 
markets  from  great  distances,  especially  by 
water.  In  New  York  city  the  first  supplies 
come  from  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas;  then 
Yirginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  send  large 
quantities  before  the  New  Jersey  season  be- 
gins ;  this  lasts  three  or  four  weeks,  and  then 
the  later  fruit  comes  from  Oonnecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  The  culture  requires  a  well 
fertilized  soil ;  the  plants  are  formed  by  run- 
ners as  already  described;  they  may  be  set 
in  autumn  or  spring,  but  the  plants  must 
grow  one  year  in  place  before  they  give  a 
crop.  The  method  of  planting  and  cultiva- 
tion varies.  In  the  annual  method,  the  plants 
are  set  in  rows  two  feet  apart  and  a  foot 
apart  in  the  rows;  one  crop  is  taken  and 
the  plants  are  ploughed  under,  another  field 
being  ready  to  come  into  bearing  to  take  its 
place.  Another  method  is  to  plant  in  the  same 
manner,  let  the  plants  run^  and  the  next  spring, 
when  the  spaces  or  paths  between  the  rows 
are  filled  with  new  plants,  to  plough  out  other 
paths,  turning  under  the  old  plants  and  allow- 
ing the  new  ones  to  bear  fruit ;  if  the  alternate 
spaces  are  well  manured,  this  method  may  be 
oontinned  indefinitely.  Still  another  plan  is 
to  eot  off  all  runners  as  they  start,  and  induce 
the  plants  to  form  large  clamps  or  stools; 
some  varieties  do  better  in  this  manner  than 
others ;  it  is  the  best  plan  for  gardens,  as  the 
plants  continue  in  bearing  three  or  four  years. 
In  northern  localities  the  ground  is  covered 
with  straw  or  leaves  to  prevent  injury  by  fre- 
quent freezing  and  thawing,  and  this  is  left  on 
767  vou  XT. — 27 


until  the  fruit  is  picked,  to  keep  it  from  being 
soiled.  New  varieties  are  produced  from  seed, 
from  flowers  carefully  cross-fertilized  or  not, 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe ;  the  seedlings  oome  np 
in  four  or  six  weeks,  and  if  protected  during 
the  winter  and  transplanted  the  next  spring, 
they  will  bear  fruit  the  following  year. 

SnUTS.    See  Ebtbats. 

SnEET,  AUni  BUtagB,  an  American  poet, 
bom  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1811. 
A  lawyer  by  profession,  in  1889  he  settled  in 
Albany,  where  for  a  number  of  years  he  was 
state  librarian.  He  has  published  "  The  Burn- 
ing of  Schenectady,  and  other  Poems"  (1842); 
"Drawings  and  Tintings,"  poems  (1844);  col- 
lected poems  (1846);  "Frontenao,"  his  longest 
poem  (1849) ;  "  The  Council  of  Revision,"  con- 
taining the  vetoes  of  the  council,  a  history 
of  the  courts  of  New  York,  and  biographic^ 
sketches  of  governors  and  judges  from  1777  to 
1881  (8vo,  1860) ;  "  Woods  and  Waters,  or  the 
Saranacs  and  Racket,"  a  description  of  a  tour 
in  the  great  northern  wilderness  of  New  York 
(1860) ;  "  Forest  Pictures  in  the  Adirondack*  " 
(1864) ;  and  "  The  Indian  Pass  "  (1869). 

SIKBJnX,    See  MEOia.KirBnBa. 

SntEBrGTH  OF  MATBIAUS,  the  resistance  of- 
fered by  the  materials  of  construction  to  change 
of  form  or  to  fracture.  1.  The  resistance  of 
materials  to  external  forces  tending  to  over- 
come their  cohesion  is  classified,  according  to 
their  forms,  as  follows : 


Loogltadinil. 
TruBTene.. . . 


ComimBstiiK,  re«lBtiiig  pullbig  uimder. 
TenBlIe.  resisting  crushuig. 
Bending,  leslatlDg  cron  breaking. 
Bbearlng,  realstbig  cnttlog  uross. 
ToratoDal,  reai<UDg  twlating  or  WKDchlng. 


Two  or  more  of  these  forms  of  resistance  are 
sometimes  called  into  action  simultaneously, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  crank  of  a  steam  en^ne, 
which  tends  to  break  the  shaft  both  by  a 
transverse  strain  and  by  torsion.  2.  The  "  ul- 
timate strength"  is  the  maximum  resistance 
offered  to  rupture.  The  "  proof  strength  "  is 
a  less  degree  of  resistance,  which  the  body 
may  safely  offer  when  tested.  The  "  working 
load  "  is  some  fractional  part  of  the  ultimate 
strength  which  may  be  selected  as  giving  per- 
fect safety  against  anticipated  strains  for  an 
indefinite  period.  8.  The  "factor  of  safety" 
is  the  ratio  of  the  ultimate  strength  to  tiie 
working  load.  The  following  are  minimum 
values  of  this  quantity  adopted  in  what  is  gen- 
erally considered  good  practice,  under  "  dead  " 
and  "  live  "  loads,  and  where  the  latter  are  lia- 
ble to  be  accompanied  by  heavy  shocks : 


UATEBIAL. 

DM4  la^ 

UnUmi. 

OhA. 

e 

• 

8 

8 

10 

8 

Steel 

8 

Out  Iron 

10 

10 

4.  The  proof  strength  is  usually,  and  should  be 
always,  below  the  elastic  limit,  t. «.,  the  point  at 
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which  set  beoomes  proportional,  or  nearly  so, 
to  the  distortion  proanoed  by  the  applied  force. 
It  is  generally  about  one  half  or  one  third  the 
ultimate  strength.  5.  Tensile  resistance,  or 
tenacity,  is  determined  by  experiment  for  each 
material.  The  ultimate  strength  or  breaking 
load  of  any  piece  is  measured  by  the  product 
of  the  area  of  fractured  section  into  the  te- 
nacity of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed ; 

i.  «.",  P=TK,  and  E=-=,  where  P  represents 

the  breaking  force,  T  the  tenacity  of  the  ma- 
terial, and  K  the  area  of  section.  Values  of 
T  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table  of  co- 
efficients of  resistance.  The  very  best  grades 
should  have  values  20  per  cent,  higher.  P 
and  T  are  taken  in  pounds  upon  the  square 
inch.  6.  When  thin  cylinders  are  exposed 
to  internal  pressure,  as  in  steam  boilers,  steam 
cylinders,  &c.,  the  bursting  pressure  may  be 
determined  by  multiplying  the  thickness  of 
the  shell  by  the  tenacity  of  the  material,  as 
^ven  above,  and  dividing  by  the  semi-diame- 
ter. To  ascertain  the  thickuess,  the  presaore 
and  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  bein^  given, 
multiply  the  pressure  by  the  semi-diameter, 
and  divide  by  the  tenacity  of  the  material  as 

given  in  the  table;  or  P=-^,  and  *=-^,  where 

P  =  pressure,  t  =  thickness,  T  =  tenacity,  and 
r  =  radius  of  the  cylinder.    It  d=  diameter, 

P=2^,  and  (=^.     Where  the  joints  are 

double-riveted,  the  strength  at  the  joints  is 
usually  about  0*7  that  of  the  solid  plf^ ;  sin- 
gle-riveted joints  have  0*66  the  strength  of  a 
solid  plate.  The  mean  strength  of  single-riv- 
eted boilers,  where  the  joints  are  properly 
shifted,  or  "broken,"  is  nearly  or  quite  five 
eighths  that  of  solid  plate.  A  sphere  will  bear 
twice  as  much  internal  pressure  as  a  cylin- 
der of  the  same  diameter.  A  thick  cylinder 
is  not  as  strong  relatively  as  a  thin  cyUnder 
of  the  same  material,  and  no  cylinder,  how- 
ever thick,  can  withstand  an  internal  pressure 
exceeding  its  limit  of  tenacity,  T,  as  given 
above.  The  rule  for  calculating  the  strength  of 
a  thick  cylinder  is  expressed  algebraically  thus : 


♦'(t-p/' 


where  r  =  in- 


ternal radius,  R  =  the  external  radius,  and 
other  values  as  before.     For  thick  spheres, 

stayed  surfaces  are  usually  the  strongest  parts 
of  a  steam  boiler.  The  following  {ormnla 
gives  the  proper  distance  between  stays, 
where  t  =  thickness  of  plate,  P  =  the.  pres- 
sure in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  F=  the 


factor  of  safety:  d= 


sent 


=F/'e*V. 


P=F 


8. 


6FP"  \  d  / 

Bolts,  rivets,  and  lugs  are  usually  exposed  to 
shearing  strain.  Ttie  resistances  to  shearing 
of  the  most  commonly  used  materials  are  to 
be  taken  as  equal  to  the  tensile  strength. 


Where  shearing  is  to  be  resisted,  the  parts 
should  be  fitted  with  great  care,  to  avoia  the 
possibility  of  cutting,  and  to  insure  that  all 
parts  of  the  cross  section  attacked  shall  resist 
the  shearing  force  as  nearly  as  possible  to- 
gether. Where  a  pin  is  fitted  but  not  forced 
into  its  socket,  the  resistance  to  shearing  is 
taken  as  three  fourths  of  that  due  the  sec- 
tion exposed  to  rupture.  9.  Crushing  is  re- 
sisted by  any  given  material  with  a  force  that 
varies  very  greatly  with  the  form  given  it. 
Very  short  colamns  or  compact  masses  resist 
very  high  crushing  strains,  m  consequence  of 
the  resistance  offered  by  their  particles  to  dis- 
persion, as  well  as  by  their  cohesion.  Tall 
columns  first  bend  and  then  break  under  a 
comparatively  slight  force.  The  figures  in  col- 
umn 0  of  the  table  (^ve  the  resistance  to  crush- 
ing when  bending  does  not  occur.  Seasoned 
timber  has  nearly  twice  as  great  resistance  to 
crushing  as  green.  Steel  should  not  be  used 
under  pressure  exceeding  its  compressive  elas- 
ticity, which,  in  tool  steel,  is  about  60,000  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch.  Wrought  iron  should  not 
be  used  under  pressure  exceeding  26,000  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch.  Id.  For  tall  columns,  the 
foUowing  formulas  were  proposed  by  Prol 
Eaton  HodgMnson : 


kathuals. 


8oUd  ovltsdrlcd 
cut-Inn  ool- 


HoUow  cylindri- 
cal cut-iron 
colnmna. 

SoUd  cylindrical 
wrought- lion 
oohizmis. 

SoUd  ■ooare  pil- 
lar or  Dantdc 
oak 

Solid  aqnare  pil- 
lar of  red 
pine 


W=i4-2 


D».i» 


W=U4 


W=188-T- 


D*-W-<i>-u 


Di.si 


W=1(M»^ 


■W=1- 


In  these  formulas  W  =  crushing  weight  in  tons, 
D  =  oatside  diameter  in  inches,  d  =  inside 
diameter  in  inches,  L  =  length  in  feet,  and  D 
<'4L;  *.  «.,  the  columns  are  more  than  80 
in   length.      Prof.  Rankine   gives 

for  tall  columns.     P  =  crushing 


diameters 

/8 

P  = 


n 


load  in  pounds ;  S  =  sectional  area  in  square 
inches ;  {  =  length  and  D  =  external  diame- 
ter, both  being  in  the  same  units  of  measure, 
whether  feet  or  inches.  The  following  are 
the  values  of /and  a: 


MATZRtALS. 

ValM  of/. 

Valwofo. 

FonMofeolnma. 

Oaatiron, 

80000 

*H 

Hollow  e^IlBder. 
SoUd  rectangle 

Wroogbt  Iron 

8«,noo 

"          ***•■•. 

86.000 

tl  IS 

Thin  equaro  tab*. 

84.000 
8«,000 

Solid  cyUoder. 
Thin  cylinder. 
Angle  iron. 

8ILO0O 

X 

**          ** 

86,000 

T<^ 

-l-abaped. 

Beat        American 

wroogbt  Iron,. . 

60,000 

, 

For  an  abapes. 

Timber. 

6,600 

li> 

SoUd  rectangle. 
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This  formnla  is  frequently  designated  as  Gor- 
don's, having  been  deduced  by  Gordon  from 
Hodgkinson's  experiments.  Multiply  the  value 
of  a,  as  given  in  the  table,  bj  4  for  columns 
rounded  or  jointed  at  both  ends,  and  by  2 
where  fixed  at  one  end,  rounded  at  the  other. 
Connecting  rods  of  steam  engines  are  calcula- 
ted as  piUars  rounded  at  both  ends.  Piston  and 
pump  rods  are  considered  as  fixed  at  one  end, 
free  at  the  other.  11.  The  collapsing  of  boiler 
fines  was  made  the  subject  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  and  the  following 

formula  was  deduced :  F=:806,000  -^,  where 

P  =  collapsing  pressure  in  ponnds  per  sqnare 
inch,  (  =  thickness  of  iron  in  flues,  L  =  length 
of  flue  in  feet,  and  d  =  its  diameter  in  inches. 
When  the  flue  is  strengthened  by  angle-iron 
rings,  as  is  sometimes  done  with  long  flues,  L 
is  taken  as  the  distance  between  uie  rings. 
This  formula  has  not  been  verified  for  short 
flues  of  great  diameter,  or  for  exceptional  pro- 
portions. A  slight  deviation  from  a  truly  cy- 
undrioal  form  considerably  reduces  the  strength 
of  the  flues;  (*  is  generally  taken  instead  of 
<*'■*.  Elliptical  flnes,  having  a  mi^'or  diameter 
a  and  a  minor  diameter  5,  are  of  eqnal  strength 

with  a  cylindrical  flue  of  the  diameter  2^. 

12.  The  transverse  strength  of  beams  may  be 
calculated  by  the  following  formulas : 

KAd  for  beami  flced  at  one  end  and 


KM* 


-  and  W= 


loaded  at  the  other. 


_,  ^Vbd*  ,  _,  .KAd  There  fixed  at  one  end  and  nnl- 
W=2-j^-andTr=2^^'    formly  loaded. 

_  KM*  „ .  _  .KAd  where  sopnorted  at  both  enda 
W=4^U-andW=4-jj-'    ia,d  loaded  at  centre. 

.KM*   ,.  _.   .KAd  where  fixed  at  both  enda  and 
"='-L"         ^~^~ir      loaded  at  centre. 
_,    -KM*  o^AiJ  where  sopportcd  at  both  enda 

"="*Tr  ""  ^^^TT      and  nnlfonnly  loaded. 

■or  lo?*^  —J  TT  ..n^Ad,  where  fixed  at  both'  enda  and 
W=»«-ip  "M  W=«-j^      nnlfcrmly  loaded. 

Here  W  s=  breaking  weight  in  pounds,  E  =  a 
coefficient  which  varies  with  every  change  in 
form  of  cross  section  of  the  beams,  d  =  depth 
of  beam  in  inches,  h  =  breadth  in  inches,  A  = 
area  of  cross  section  of  the  beam  at  point  of 
rupture  in  sqnare  inches,  and  L  =  length  be- 
tween supports  in  feet  The  values  of  E  given 
in  the  table,  where  the  beams  are  of  rectangu- 
lar section,  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the 
other,  are  obtained  from  various  sources.  18. 
For  other  than  rectangular  sections  the  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  the  values  of  K  for  cast 

iron :  Shape,  % ;  value,  K  =  600.    Shape,  T. 

eqnal  flanges ;    value,  E  =  620.     Fairbaim, 

i    ;    value,  K  =  5^0.     Hodgkinson,     T  ; 

value,  E  =  850.     The  following  values  are 

given  for  wrought  iron:  roUed  rails, 

600;  Fairbaim's  riveted  beam,  T,  900;  box 


beam,  ^f ,  1,000.    14.  For  the  wrought-iron 
T  beam,  when  supported  at  both  ends  and 

nniformly  loaded,  the  formula  U= —    t* 

is  used  b^  some  American  manufacturers. 
D=  depth  in  feet;  a=  area  of  flange  in  inch- 
es, o=  that  of  "stem"  or  web;  S=  stress 

per  sqnare  inch  of  area,  a-|- j,  in  tons.    The 

■00tWL» 

deflection,  6=7     ?vll,  where  the  load  is  ap- 

.OOiWL* 

plied  at  the  middle,  and  8'=? — F\~:  when 

applied  uniformly.  The  depth  D  is  measured 
between  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  flanges. 
In  such  beams  it  is  customary  to  allow  as 
maxima  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  ten- 
sion and  6,000  to  8,000  in  compression.  De- 
fle<ition  should  not  exceed  ^  of  an  inch 
per  foot  of  length,  in  any  structure.  16. 
Torsional  strength  is  computed  by  the  for- 
mula W  =  S'^;    D=V^;    where  W  = 

breaking  weight  in  ponnds,  D  =  diameter  of 
shaft  in  inches,  and  R  =  length  of  lever  arm 
in  feet.  The  coefficient  S'  is  very  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  tenacity  of  the  material,  where 
the  torsion  is  equal  in  degree.  16.  Resilience 
is  a  term  introduced  by  Dr.  Young.  It  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  work  performed 
in  producing  the  maximum  strain  which  a 
given  body  is  capable  of  sustaining,  and  is  the 
quality  of  primary  importance  where  shocks 
are  to  be  sustained.  Mallet's  coefficient  of  re> 
silience  is  the  half  product  of  the  maximum 
resistance  into  the  .maximum  extension.  But 
for  tough  metals  it  is  equal  approximately  to 
two  thirds  tiie  product  of  the  ultimate  strength 
of  the  material  by  the  distance  through  which 
the  body  yields  before  the  straining  force. 
For  very  brittle  materials  it  is  measured  by 
half  that  product.  No  material  can  resist  the 
shock  of  a  body  in  motion,  unless  it  is  capable 
of  offering  resilience  equal  to  the  amount  of 
work  performed  in  setting  that  body  in  motion 
at  the  given  velocity ;  ».  e.,  equal  to  the  amount 
of  energy  stored  in  the  moving  mass  at  the  in- 
stant of  striking.  In  predicting  the  effect  of 
shock,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  know 
the  amount  of  energy  stored  in  the  moving  body 
and  the  resilience  of  the  resisting  material. 
To  meet  a  violent  shock  successfully,  resilience, 
rather  than  mere  strength,  must  be  secured. 
As  an  instance,  it  is  found  that  wrought  iron 
of  comparatively  low  tenacity  But  great  tough- 
ness, capable  of  stretching  considerably  before 
fracture,  is  far  superior  to  steel  for  armor  for 
iron-clad  ships;  the  latter  has  much  greater 
strength,  but  (dso  greater  brittieness.  Such 
calculations  are  not  usually  made  in  designing. 
Immunity  from  the  injurious  effect  of  shock  is 
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seonred  by  the  use  of  a  large  factor  of  safety 
in  proportioning  parts  exposed  to  them,  by 
care  daring  oonstmction  in  the  selection  of 
tough  resihent  materials,  and  in  management 
by  carefolly  adjusting  all  parts,  and  applying 
the  load  so  as  to  avoid  jarring  action  as  far  as 
posnble.  17.  If  a  weight,  acting  as  a  steady 
load,  produces  a  given  deflection  or  change  of 
dimensions,  it  will  require  but  half  that  weight 
suddenly  applied  to  produce  a  similar  effect, 
whether  it  be  fracture  or  a  stated  alteration  of 
form.  The  extension  of  ordinary  wrought  iron 
within  its  limit  of  elasticity  is  about  '0001  per 
ton  per  square  inch  of  section.  The  amount 
of  extension  before  fracture  by  tension  is  given, 
with  the  finest  quidity  of  wrought  iron,  at  20 
per  cent,  with  medium  quality  16  per  cent., 
and  it  runs  in  some  irons  as  low  as  4  per  cent. 
Oast  iron  of  fair  quality  is  elongated  but  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent.  18.  The  extension  of 
steel  varies  with  the  amount  of  carbon,  and 
nearly  inversely  as  its  tenacity.  The  follow- 
ing table  is  taken  in  part  from  Trautwine's 
"Engineer's  Pocket  Book:" 

WnuXTK  TENSILI  STBINGTB  IN  POUNDS  PER  8Q.  IN., 
AND  KLONOATION  IN  INCHES,   BEPOBK  BREAKINO. 

Kon.— The  spedmeiu  tested  wera  steel  bars  of  dlffierent 
grades  msae  from  pure  Swedish  Iron,  and  each  bar  was 
taraed  to  a  diameter  (tf  one  tncti  for  a  length  of  14  Inches. 


SraCIlBNS. 


No.  1, 

No.  2. 

No.  8. 

No.  4. 

No.  S. 

No.  e. 

No.  7, 

No.  8. 

No.  ». 
No.  10. 


menkof 
eubm. 

BrMkbg 
mlglil. 

Etansiloii. 

0-88 

«S,100 

0098 

o-4a 

76,180 

0099 

0-48 

84,000 

0-08» 

088 

9S,200 

0080 

OM 

»2,»«0 

0053 

0«S 

100,800 

0-OTl 

0T4 

lOl.MO 

0-030 

0-84 

148,200 

0080 

1-00 

184,400 

0-071 

185 
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In  the  larger  table,  the  ultimate  resilience  of 
metals  is  given  as  tested  in  the  Stevens  insti- 
tute of  technology,  Hoboken,  K  J.  Phosphor 
bronze  considerably  exceeds  ordinary  bronze  in 
ductility  and  resilience.  19.  Heating  wrought 
iron  within  certain  limits,  and  then  cooling 
nnder  stress,  increases  its  strength  by  relieving 
internal  strain.  Odd  rolling  and  wire-draw- 
ing increase  it,  in  some  cases,  100  per  cent. 
Mr.  Dean  of  Boston  and  Uchatius  of  Vienna 
have  similarly  increased  the  strength  and  elas- 
ticity of  bronze.  Overheating,  annealing,  and 
cold  hammering  decrease  its  strength.  Oast 
iron  of  open  structure  and  low  density  is 
increased  in  strength  by  successive  reraelt- 
ings,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  100  per 
cent.,  over  pig  metal.  Oasting  under  a  head, 
or  nnder  considerable  pressure,  similarly  bene- 
fits both  cast  iron  and  oast  steel.  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth  produced  a  steel  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  toughness  by  casting  under  heavy 
pressure.  The  internal  strain  consequent  upon 
sudden  cooling,  or  upon  cooling  awkwardly 
shaped  castings,  seriously  reduces  their  strength 
and  sometimes  produces  actual  fracture.    The 


character  of  oast  iron  is  largely  determined 
by  its  density,  t'2  to  7"8  representing  the  best 
limits  for  ordinary  practice.  Oold  wrought 
iron  is  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  red-hot. 
Strength,  ductility,  and  resilience  increase  with 
diminishing  temperatures,  when  the  materials 
are  of  good  quality.  Oold-blast  cast  iron  is 
usually  stronger  than  hot-blast  iron  made  from 
the  same  ores.  Oopper  loses  25  per  cent  of 
Ita  tenacity  at  550°  F.,  60  per  cent,  at  810% 
and  67  per  cent,  at  1,000°,  the  diminution  of 
tenacity  varying  nearly  as  the  square  root  of 
the  third  power  of  the  temperature.  Metals 
in  large  masses  have  usually  less  density  and 
strength  than  when  worked  into  sheets,  bars, 
or  wire.  Wrought  iron  is  particularly  liable 
to  loss  of  strength  in  large  forgings.  Bars 
two  inches  in  diameter  being  made  of  the 
same  metal  as  other  bars  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter, the  latter  are  sometimes  found  to  have  20 
per  cent,  more  strength.  Steel  exhibits  even 
greater  differences.  20.  Indentation  is  resist- 
ed by  wrought  iron  nearly  in  proportion  to  its 
thickness.  Fairbaim  found  the  force  neces- 
sary to  push  a  blunt  point  or  a  ball  8  in.  in 
diameter  through  boiler  plate,  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  to  be  17,000  lbs.,  and  nearly 
eqnal  to  that  required  to  drive  the  same  in- 
strument through  a  three-inch  oak  plank.  Be- 
sistance  of  armor  plate  to  penetration  by  shot 
varies,  if  the  plate  be  well  backed,  as  the 
square  of  thickness,  within  the  limit  of  mod- 
erate thickness.  The  material  should  be  strong 
and  ductile.  21.  Generally,  in  designing  ma- 
chines or  parts  of  machines,  they  should  be  so 
proportioned  that  all  parts  will  have  factors 
of  safety  of  nearly  eqnal  value.  Economy 
of  material  is  thns  secured,  and  also  the  very 
important  advantage,  where  exposed  to  severe 
shock  or  sudden  strains,  of  ntihdng  the  resili- 
ence of  the  whole  machine  in  resisting  them. 
Forms  of  uniform  strength  should  therefore  be 
used  wherever  possible.  Suspension  rods  of 
uniform  strength  must  have  a  greater  section 
at  the  point  of  support  than  at  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  load,  as  the  upper  portions 
carry  not  only  the  load  but  the  weight  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rod.  Pump  rods  and  wire 
ropes  for  deep  mines  are  for  tnis  reason  made 
tapering,  with  the  largest  section  at  the  top. 
Oare  should  always  be  taken  that  the  pieces 
connected  and  their  fastenings  are,  when  pos- 
sible, eqnally  strong.  Tall  columns  are  slightly 
swollen  at  the  middle  portion  in  order  that  they 
may  be  equally  liable  to  break  at  all  points,  and 
the  Ilodgkinson  form  of  cast-iron  beams,  and 
the  Fairbaim  (I)  form  of  section  of  wrought- 
iron  beams,  are  given  their  peculiar  shapes  in 
order  that  no  surplus  material  may  exist  in 
either  top  or  bottom  flange.  Beams  of  nnif  orm 
strength,  when  flxed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at 
the  other,  if  of  uniform  depth,  are  triangular 
in  plan.  If  uniformly  loaded,  they  represent 
in  plan  a  pair  of  parabolas  whose  vertices  touch 
at  the  outer  end.  When  of  uniform  breadth, 
their  vertical  sections  are  parabolic  in  the  first 
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case,  and  triangular  in  the  second.  Beams  of 
uniform  depth,  sapported  at  the  ends  and  load- 
ed at  the  middle  point,  are  in  plan  a  pair  of 
triangles  with  a  common  base  at  the  load.  If 
nniformly  loaded,  the  plan  is  a  pair  of  parabo- 
las with  their  bases  at  the  middle  of  the  beam. 
When  supported  at  the  ends  and  uniform  in 
breadth,  they  are  in  vertical  section  a  pair  of 
parabolas,  in  the  first  case  with  vertices  at  the 
ends  and  bases  meeting  at  the  load,  and  in  the 
last  case  semi-ellipses  extending  between  the 
points  of  support.  In  building  bridge  girders, 
economy  of  material  is  secured  by  the  use  of 
isosceles  bracing  set  at  angles  of  46°.  In  ver- 
tical and  diagonal  bracing,  the  proper  angle  for 
diagonals  is  66°  measured  between  the  diago- 
nal and  the  vertical.  The  amount  of  resistance 
of  a  cylinder  to  rupture  by  torsion  is  nearly 
doable  that  to  breatong  across.  Bolts  exposed 
to  shocks  and  sadden  strains,  as  when  used 
as  armor-plate  fastenings,  are  found  to  resist 
much  more  effectually  where  resilience  is  se- 
cured by  turning  down  the  shank  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  bolt  at  the  bottom  of  the  thread,  or 
otherwise  creating  a  nniform  area  of  section 
between  head  and  nut.  Ponohing  rivet  holes 
weakens  plates  of  hard  iron  and  steel.  The 
latter  are  injured  so  seriously  that  steel  plates 
are  never  punched  by  careful  engineers.  (See 
Stxel.)  In  hard  iron  the  redaction  of  strength 
is  often  considerable  (16  per  cent,  as  shown 
by  some  experimenters) ;  and  in  many  cases,  in 
boiler  work,  for  this  reason,  the  rivet  holes  are 
all  drilled,  notwithstanding  the  increased  cost. 
Where  the  iron  is  very  soft  and  dactUe,  punch- 
ing produces  less  injury.  22.  Elasticity  is  that 
quality  by  the  possession  of  which  the  strain, 
or  distortion  of  form,  produced  in  any  body  by 
stress,  is  wholly  or  partially  removed  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  stress.  All  bodies  have  more  or 
less  elasticity,  and,  when  perfectly  homogene- 
008  and  free  from  internal  strain,  are  perfectly 
elastic  within  a  certain  limit,  which  is  called 
the  limit  of  elasticity.  Within  this  limit,  the 
displacement  produced  by  any  force  is  directly 
proportional  to  that  force.  Beyond  the  limit  of 
elasticity,  the  strain  produced  by  stress  is  not 
wholly  removed  on  the  cessation  of  the  stress. 
The  permanent  change  of  form  so  produced  is 
called  the  "  set."  This  set  takes  place  on  the 
application  of  the  slightest  force  where  the 
material  is  not  uniform  in  character  and  free 
from  internal  strain.  Hodgkinson  found  that 
in  iron,  far  within  the  elastic  limit,  the  lightest 
loads  produced  slight  set.  Beyond  the  elastic 
limit  the  set  becomes  nearly  proportional  to 
the  distortion,  the  resistance  also  increasing  up 
to  the  point  at  which  rupture  begins,  but  in  a 
far  higher  ratio.  Repeatedly  straining  a  piece 
beyond  its  elastic  limit  produces  "  fatigue  "  and 
ultimate  fracture.  This  may  occur  by  the  ap- 
plication of  force  far  less  than  that  producing 
immediate  rupture.  28.  The  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity, sometimes  called  the  coefficient  of  elas- 
ticity, is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
measure  of  the  force  producing  distortion  by 


the  measure  of  the  distortion  produced  by  it. 
Its  value  varies  with  every  material.  The  or- 
dinary values  of  the  modulus  are  given  in  the 
table.  These  values,  as  is  proved  by  auto- 
graphic strain  diagrams,  are  liable  to  variation, 
within  very  wide  limits,  by  every  circumstance 
which  affects  the  physical  character  of  the  ma- 
terials. It  has  no  fixed  relation  to  the  ulti- 
mate strength.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  this  quan- 
tity may  be  defined  as  the  measure  of  that 
force  which,  supposing  no  limit  to  elasticity, 
would  shorten  or  lengthen  a  bar,  originally  a 
unit  in  length,  to  the  extent  of  one  unit.  Thus, 
a  bar  of  ordinary  forged  iron,  one  foot  long, 
would  be  altered  in  lengtii  xs.Ws  ^7  *  force 
equal  to  "Wl^iftP  =2500  lbs.  per  square  inch 
of  section.  24.  Testing  Maehinet.  The  strength 
of  materials  is  determined  by  means  of  testing 
machines.  26.  Fig.  1  represents  a  machine  for 
determining  longitudinal  resistance,  as  built 
by  the  Messrs.  Riehl6  of  Philadelphia.  It  con- 
sists of  a  weigh-beam,  accurately  made  and 


Fis.  1.— Siehli's  LoDgitndlnd  Teatlng  Machine. 

nicely  poised  upon  knife  edges.  At  its  outer 
end  it  sustains  a  scale  pan  upon  which  weights 
measuring  2,000  or  4,000  lbs.  are  placed.  In- 
termediate weights  are  measured  by  a  poise, 
not  shown  in  the  figure,  which  traverses  the 
beam,  the  latter  being  divided  into  parts  of 
10  lbs.  each,  similarly  to  the  steelyard  bal- 
ance. The  specimen  is  secured  at  the  npper 
end  by  wedges  or  clamps,  in  a  strong  collar 
which  is  hung  from  two  knife  edges,  one  on 
each  side  the  knife  edge  carrying  the  scale  beam. 
These  knife  edges  are  placed  at  slightly  differ- 
ent distances  from  the  knife  edge  supporting 
the  beam,  thus  making  the  latter  a  "  differen- 
tial lever,"  and  permitting  the  measurement  of 
a  very  great  force  without  compelling  the  use 
either  of  large  weights  or  of  a  series  of  levers. 
A  similar  collar  below  takes  the  lower  end  of 
the  specimen  to  be  tested.  This  second  collar 
is  secured  to  the  head  of  a  hydraulic  press 
which  is  placed  within  the  lower  part  of  the 
frame  of  the  machine.    A  small  pump,  worked 
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hj  a  hand  lever,  is  nsed  to  force  oU  into  the 
press.  The  breaking  force  Ib  thus  applied  from 
below,  and  is  measured  npon  the  lever  above. 
26.  With  the  autographic  recording  testing 
machine  of  Prof.  R.  H.  Thnrston,  fig.  2,  near- 
ly all  of  the  essential  qualities  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  ma- 
terials are  deter- 
mined by  the  au- 
tomatic production 
of  a  strain  diagram. 
This  diagram  is  an 
exact  graphical  rep- 
resentation of  all 
circumstances  at- 
tending the  distor- 
tion and  fracture  of 
the  specimen.  No 
system  of  personal 
observation  yields 
results  aa  trustwor- 
thy or  with  such 
precision  as  an  au- 
tographic registry. 
No  other  method 
giyea  simultaneons- 
ly,  and  at  every 
instant  during  the 
test,  the  intensity  of 
the  distorting  force 
and  the  magnitude 
of  the  coincident 
distortion.  In  this 
machine  two  strong  wrenches  are  carried  by 
the  A  frames,  and  depend  from  axes  which  are 
both  in  the  same  line,  but  which  are  not  con- 
nected with  each  other.  The  arm  of  one  of 
these  wrenches  carries  a  weight  at  its  lower  end. 
The  other  arm  is  designed  to  be  moved  by  hand 
in  the  smaller  machines  and  by  a  worm  gear  in 
larger  ones.  The  heads  of  the  wrenches  are 
fitted  to  take  the  head  on  the  end  of  the  test 
pieces,  which  are  usually  given  the  form  shown 
in  fig.  8.    A  guide  curve  of  such  form  that  its 


Fio.  a.— Thnr«ton"s  Teetlng 
MachliM. 


Fk.  8.— Test  Fleoe. 

ordinates  are  precisely  proportional  to  the  tor- 
sional moments  exerted  by  the  weighted  arm 
while  moving  up  an  arc  to  which  flie  corre- 
sponding abscissas  of  the  carve  are  propor- 
tional, is  secured  to  the  frame  next  the  weight- 
ed arm.  The  pencil  holder  is  carried  on  this 
arm,  and  as  the  latter  is  forced  out  of  the 
vertical  position,  the  pencil  is  pushed  forward 
by  the  guide  curve,  its  movement  being  thus 
made  proportional  to  the  force  which,  trans- 
mitted through  the  test  piece,  produces  deflec- 
tion of  the  weighted  arm.  The  guide  curve  is 
a  curve  of  sines.  The  other  arm  carries  the 
cylinder  upon  which  the  paper  receiving  the 
record  is  clamped,  and  the  pencil  makes  its 


mark  on  the  table  thus  provided.  This  table 
having  a  motion,  relatively  to  the  pencil,  which 
is  precisely  the  angular  relative  motion  of  the 
two  extremities  of  the  test  piece,  the  curve  de- 
scribed upon  the  paper  is  always  of  such  form 
that  the  abscissa  of  any  point  measures  the 
amount  of  the  distortion  which  the  force  pro- 
duces. 27.  The  vertical  scale  of  the  diagrams 
produced  is  a  scale  of  torsional  moments,  and 
the  horizontal  scale  is  one  of  total  angles  of 
torsion.  Since  the  resistance  to  shearing,  in 
a  homogeneous  material,  varies  with  the  resis- 
tance to  longitudinal  stress,  the  vertical  scale 
is  also  for  such  materials  a  scale  of  direct  re- 
sistance; and  with  approximately  homogene- 
ous substances  this  soEile  is  approximately  ac- 
curate, where,  as  here,  all  specimens  compared 
hi«  of  the  same  dimensions.  28.  By  fig.  4  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  first  portion  of  the  line 
rises  at  a  slight  inclination  frpm  the  vertical, 
and  very  nearly  straight.  The  amount  of  dis- 
tortion here  is  seen  to  be  approximately  pro- 
portional to  the  distorting  force,  illustrating 
Hooke's  law,  Ut  tentio  lie  vis.  After  a  degree 
of  distortion  which  is  determined  by  the  spe- 
cific character  of  each  piece,  the  line  becomes 
curved,  the  change  of  form  having  a  rate  of 
increase  which  varies  more  rapidly  than  the 
applied  force.  When  this  change  begins,  the 
molecules,  which  up  to  that  point  retain  gen- 
erally their  original  distribution,  while  varying 
their  relative  distances,  begin  to  change  their 
positions  with  respect  to  each  other,  moving 
upon  each  other  in  a  manner  ramilar  to  that 
action  described  by  H.  Tresca,  and  called  the 
"  ^ow  of  solids."  This  point,  at  which  the  line 
begins  to  become  concave  toward  the  base, 
is  considered  as  marking  the  torsional  limit  of 
elasticity.  It  is  well  defined  in  experiments 
npon  woods ;  is  less  marked,  but  still  well  de- 
fined, in  the  fibrous  irons  and  the  less  homoge- 
neous specimens  of  other  metals ;  and  becomes 
quite  indeterminable  with  the  most  homoge- 
neous materials,  as  with  the  best  qualities  of 
well  worked  cast  steel.  This  point  does  not 
indicate  the  first  set,  since  a  set  occurs  with 
every  degree  of  distortion,  however  small.  It 
is  at  this  elastic  limit  that  the  sets  begin  to  be- 
come proportional  to  the  degree  of  distortion. 
The  inclination  of  the  stnught  portion  of  the 
line  from  the  vertical  measures  the  stiffness  of 
the  specimen.  This  rigidity  is  very  closely, 
if  not  precisely,  proportion^  to  the  hardness, 
in  homogeneous  substances ;  and  this  quan- 
tity is  taken,  for  practical  purposes,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  the 'hardness  of  the  metals  and  of  their 
elastic  resistance  to  compression.  After  pass- 
ing the  elastic  limit,  the  line  becomes  more 
and  more  nearly  parallel  to  the  base  line,  and 
then,  with  the  woods  invariably,  and  in  some 
cases  with  the  metals,  begins  to  fall  before 
fracture  becomes  evident  in  the  specimen. 
With  the  more  ductile  substances,  nearly  all 
the  particles  are  brought  up  to  a  maximum  in 
resistance  before  fracture  occurs,  and  this  cir- 
onmstanoe  has  an  important  influence  in  deter- 
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mining  the  redstanoe  to  rnptnre.  The  hard- 
est and  most  brittle  matenals  break  with  a 
snap  before  any  flow  is  perceptible,  before  the 
line  of  the  diagram  begins  to  deviate  from  the 
direction  taken  at  the  commencement,  and  be- 
fore the  approach  to  the  elastic  limit  is  indica- 
ted. The  elasticity  of  the  material  is  deter- 
mined by  relaxing  the  distorting  force,  and  al- 
lowing ti^e  specimen  to  relieve  itself  from  dis- 
tortion so  far  as  its  elasticity  will  permit.  In 
snob  cases,  the  pencil  traces  a  line  «,  O,  re- 
sembling, in  its  general  form  and  position  in 
respect  to  the  coordinates,  that  forming  the 
initial  portion  of  the  diagram,  bnt  almost  abso- 
lutely straight,  and  more  nearly  vertical.  The 
degree  of  inclination  of  this  line  indicates  the 
elasticity,  precisely  as.  the  initial  straight  line 
gives  a  measure  of  the  original  stiffness  of  the 
test  piece.  The  homogeneity  of  the  material 
tested  is  hardly  less  important  than  its  strength. 
The  degree  of  depression' of  the  line  immedi- 
ately after  passing  the  elastic  limit  exhibits  the 
greater  or  less  homogeneousness  of  the  material. 
The  resilience  of  the  specimen  is  measured  by 
the  area  included  withdn  the  curve,  this  being 
the  product  of  the  mean  force  exerted  into  the 
distance  through  which  it  acts  in  producing 
rupture ;  i.  «.,  it  is  proportional  to  the  work 
done  by  the  test  piece  in  resisting  fracture, 
and,  taken  up  to  the  ordinate  of  the  limit  of 
elasticity,  measures  the  capacity  for  resisting 
shook  without  serious  distortion  or  injurious 
set.  The  ductility  of  the  specimen  is  deduced 
from  the  value  of  the  total  angle  of  torsion, 
and  its  measure  is  the  elongation  of  a  line  of 
surface  particles,  originally  parallel  to  the  axis, 
which  line  assumes  a  helical  form  as  the  test 
piece  yields,  and  finally  parts  at  or  near  the 
point  where  the  maximum  resistance  is  ob- 
served. 28.  The  strain  diagrams  exhibit  the 
characteristic  differences  of  various  materials. 
The  woods  have  a  structure  which  differs  in  a 
distinguishing  degree,  both  in  the  distribution  of 
the  substance  and  in  the  action  of  those  molec- 
ular forces  capable  of  resisting  rupture,  from 
that  of  the  metals,  the  latter  being  far  more  ho- 
mogeneous than  the  former.  Wood  consists  of 
an  aggregation  of  strong  fibres,  lying  parallel, 
or  approximately  so,  and  held  together  often 
by  a  comparatively  feeble  force  of  lateral  cohe- 
sion. The  metals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  nat- 
urally homogeneous,  both  in  structure  and  in 
the  distribution  and  intensity  of  the  molecular 
forces.  Well  worked  and  thoroughly  annealed 
cast  steel,  as  an  example,  is  equally  strong  in 
all  directions,  is  perfectly  uniform  in  its  struc- 
tural character,  and  is  almost  absolutely  homo- 
geneous as  to  strain.  Wrought  iron,  as  usually 
made,  has  a  somewhat  fibrous  structure,  which 
is  produced  by  particles  of  cinder  originally 
left  in  the  mass  by  the  imperfect  work  of  the 

Euddler  while  forming  the  ball  of  sponge  in 
is  furnace,  which,  not  having  been  removed 
by  the  squeezers  or  by  hammering  the  puddle 
ball,  are,  by  the  process  of  rolling,  drawn  out 
into  long  lines  of  non-oohering  matter,  and 


produce  an  effect  upon  the  mass  of  metal 
which  makes  its  behavior  under  stress  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  stronger  and  more 
thready  kinds  of  wood.  In  the  low  steels  also, 
in  which,  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of 
manganese  accompanying  almost  of  necessity 
their  low  proportion  of  carbon,  this  fibrous 
structure  is  produced  by  cells  and  bubble  holes 
in  the  ingot,  refusing  to  weld  up  in  work- 
ing, and  drawing  out  into  long  microscopic, 
or  less  than  microscopic,  capillary  openings. 
In  consequence  of  this  structure,  a  depression 
indicating  this  heterogeneousness  of  structure 
interrupts  the  regularity  of  their  curves,  im- 
mediately after  passing  the  limit  of  elasticity. 
80.  The  presence  of  internal  strain  constitutes 
an  essential  peculiarity  of  the  metals  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  organic  materials.  The 
latter  are  built  np  by  the  action  of  molecular 
forces,  and  their  particles  assume  naturally  and 
invariably  positions  of  equilibrium  as  to  strain. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  naturally  formed  or- 
ganic substances.  The  metals,  however,  are 
given  form  by  external  and  artificially  produced 
forces.  Their  molecules  arecompeUedtoassome 
certain  relative  positions,  and  these  positions 
may  be  those  of  equilibrium,  or  they  may  b« 
such  as  to  strain  tne  cohesive  forces  to  their 
very  limit.  This  peculiar  condition  is  of  seri- 
ous importance  where  the  metal  is  brittle,  as  is 
illustrated  by  the  behavior  of  cast  iron,  and  par- 
ticularly in  ordnance.  Even  in  ductile  metals, 
it  produces  a  reduction  in  the  power  of  the 
material  to  resist  external  forces.  This  con- 
dition of  internal  strain  may  be  relieved  by 
annealing  hammered  and  rolled  metals,  and  by 
cooling  castings  very  slowly,  so  that  the  par- 
ticles may  naturally  assume  positions  of  equi- 
librium. '  In  tough  and  ductile  metals,  internal 
strain  may  be  removed  by  heating  to  a  high 
temperature  and  then  cooling  under  the  action 
of  a  force  approximately  equal  to  the  elastic  re- 
sistance of  the  substance.  This  process,  called 
"  thermo-tension,"  was  first  used  by  Prof.  W, 
R.  Johnson  in  1886.  The  cause  of  this,  which 
he  terms  an  anomalous  condition  of  the  metal, 
was  not  then  discovered.  Ductile  metals  may 
be  strengthened  in  a  considerable  degree  by 
this  relief  of  internal  strain,  and  also  by  sim- 

Sly  straining  them  while  cold  to  the  elastic 
mit,  and  thus  dragging  all  their  particles 
into  extreme  positions  of  tension,  from  which 
when  released  from  strain  they  may  all  spring 
back  into  their  natural  and  unstrained  posi- 
tions of  equilibrium.  This  fact  was  noted  by 
Prof.  Thurston,  and  soon  after  independently 
by  Commander  Beardslee,  U.  8.  N.  It  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  resisting  power 
of  materials,  and  upon  the  character  of  all 
formulas  in  which  it  may  be  attempted  to 
embody  accurately  the  law  of  resistance  of 
such  materials  to  distorting  or  breaking  strain. 
The  initial  portion  of  the  diagram,  when 
the  material  is  free  from  internal  strain,  is 
a  straight  line  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity. 
This  line,  with  stnuned  materials,  becomes  con- 
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vex  toward  the  base  line.  The  initial  portion 
of  the  diagram,  therefore,  determines  whether 
the  material  tested  has  been  subjected  to  inter- 
nal strain,  or  whether  it  is  homogeneoos  as 
to  strain.  This  is  exhibited  by  the  direction 
of  this  part  of  the  line,  as  well  as  by  its  form. 
The  existence  of  internal  strain  oanses  a  loss 
of  stiffiiess,  which  is  shown  by  the  deviation 
of  this  part  of  the  line  from  the  vertical  to  a 
degree  which  becomes  observable  by  compar- 
ing its  inclination  with  that  of  the  line  of 
elastic  resistance.  81.  In  fig.  4,  the  strain 
diagram  A  is  that  of  zinc.  The  concave  form 
at  the  commencement  indicates  its  inelastic 
natare,  its  slight  altitude  shows  its  weakness, 
and,  breaking  at  66°,  it  is  shown  to  lack  dno- 
tility.  Tin,  T,  is  vastly  more  ductile,  bat  is  still 
less  tenacious.  B  and  0  are  the  diagrams  given 
by  cast  and  forged  copper,  the  latter  twisting 
600°,  and  its  fibres  stretching  to  three  times 
their  original  length.  Cast  copper  is  compara- 
tively weak  and  brittle.  Wrought  iron  gives 
the  strain  diagram  D.  It  indicates  the  elastici- 
ty of  the  metal,  its  ductility,  and  its  strength. 
The  elastic  limit  is  pMnly  indicated.  The  con- 
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cavity  of  the  initial  portion  of  the  line  indi- 
cates some  internal  strain,  and  the  horizontal 
portion  immediately  above  the  elastic  limit 
shows  that  the  metal  was  "seamy"  and  not 
perfectly  homogeneous.  The  lines  «  and  0  are 
"  elasticity  lines."  They  differ  slightly  in  direc- 
tion from  the  initial  portion  of  the  diagram, 
confirming  the  previously  indicated  presence  of 
internal  strain.  E  is  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  diagram  of  a  soft  ductile  iron.  F  is  that 
given  by  a  very  strong  and  ductile  and  excep- 
tionally homogeneous  iron,  a  very  smooth  and 
symmetrical  curve.  G  is  a  soft  Bessemer  steel. 
H  is  somewhat  harder,  the  one  containing  0-4 
and  the  other  0'6  per  cent,  of  carbon.  I  and  J 
are  tool  steels  containing  1  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
K  is  medium,  L  spring,  and  M  double  shear 
steel.  N  and  P  are  obtained  from  white  and 
gray  cast  iron.  One  is  stiff,  hard,  and  brittle, 
the  other  weaker,  soft,  and  comparatively 
tough.  O  is  a  nuilleableized  cast  iron  made 
from  N;  it  has  lost  no  strength,  and  has 
gained  considerable  ductility.  Strain  diagrams 
may  be  produced  by  plotting  data  obtained 
by  observation  in  the  usual  manner  and  simi- 
Iwly  interpreted.    82.  An  examination  of  the 


fracture  in  each  case  assists  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  material,  and  in  interpret- 
ing the  strain  diagram.  The  following  fig- 
ures exhibit  the  characteristics  of  various 
qualities  of  iron 
and  steel.  Fig. 
5  resembles  that 
which  gave  the 
diagram  marked 
D.  The  metal  is 
good  and  tough, 
but  seamy,  and 
not  thoroughly 
worked,  as  is 
shown  by  the 
cracks  extending 
around  the  neck 
and  by  the  irreg- 
ularly distributed 
flaws  on  its  end. 
Fig.  6  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  the 
sample  F.  The 
surface  of  the 
neck  was  originally  smoothly  turned,  polished, 
and  fitted  to  gauge.  Under  test  it  be- 
came curiously  altered  and  assumed  a 
rough,  striated  appearance.  The  end 
has  the  peculiar  appearance  character- 
istic of  tough  and  ductile  metals,  and 
the  uniformly  bright  appearance  of 
the  fractured  section  shows  that  all 
held  together  up  to  the  instant  of  rup- 
ture, and  that  fracture  finally  took 
place  by  shearing.  Fig.  7  represents 
the  appearance  of  low  steels.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  finest  tool  steels 
are  exhibited  in  fig.  8.  In  this  tiie 
fracture  is  ragged  and  splintery,  and 
the  separated  surfaces  have  a  beauti- 
fully fine,  even  grain,  which  proves  the  excel- 
lence of  the  materiaL  The  surface,  which 
was  turned  and  polished  in  bringing  the  metal 
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to  size,  remains  as  perfect  as  before  the  speci- 
men was  broken.  By  an  inspection  of  the  bro- 
ken test  pieces  in  this  manner,  the  grade  of 
Uie  steel,  and  by  the  practised  eye  the  slightest 
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possible  variations,  are  readily  distingoished. 
Fig.  9  is  white  oast  iron.  Its  surface,  where 
f  ractnred,  has  the  general  appearance  of  broken 
tool  steel,  but  the  color  and  texture  of  the  met- 
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al  are  distinctive;  it  has  none  of  the  "steely 
grain."  Fig.  10  represents  dark  foundery  iron, 
its  color,  its  granular  structure,  and  coarse  grain 
are  markedly  characteristic.  88.  Good  iron 
plates  should,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above 
tests,  be  subjected 
to  the  following : 
When  red-hot,  they 
should  be  capable 
of  being  bent  sharp- 
ly to  a  right  angle 
without  cracking, 
np  to  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Ordina- 
ry boiler  plate  of 
good  quality  should 
bend  double.  When 
cold,  they  should 
bendalong  the  grun 
without  cracking, 
as  follows :  1  in. 
thick,  15°;  i  in.  thick,  26°;  i  in.  thick,  85°; 
i  in.  thick,  90°.  Across  the  grain  they  should 
at  least  bend  half  as  far.  They  should  be 
bent  on  a  slab  rounded  on  the  corners  with 
a  radius  of  i  in.  Steel  plates  should  be  60 
per  cent,  more  dactile.  84.  Tetting  within 
the  Limit  of  Elattidty.  In  determining  the 
value  of  materials  of  oonstroction,  it  is  usu- 
ally more  necessary  to  determine  the  position 
of  the  limit  of  elasticity,  and  the  behavior  of 
the  metal  within  that  limit,  than  to  ascertain 
ultimate  strength  or  resilience.  It  should  be 
possible  to  test  every  piece  of  material  which 
goes  into  an  important  structure,  and  then  to 
use  it  with  confidence  that  it  has  been  proved 
capable  of  carrying  its  load  with  a  sufficient 
and  known  margin  of  safety.  It  is  common 
to  test  bridge  rods  to  a  limit  of  strain  deter- 
mined by  specification,  and  to  compel  their  re- 
jection when  they  are  found  to  take  a  consid- 
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erable  permanent  set  under  that  strain.  Spe- 
cification now  frequently  (and  it  should  inva- 
riably) makes  the  limit  of  elasticity  the  basis 
of  calculation  and  test. — See  Fairbaim,  "  Cast 
and  Wrought  Iron  "  (London,  1865) ;  Haswell, 
"  Engineers'  and  Mechanics'  Pocket  Book " 
(New  York,  1868);  Trautwine,  "Civil  Engi- 
neers' Pocket  Book"  (Philadelphia,  1872); 
Rankine,  "Useful  Roles  and  Tables"  (Lon- 
don, 1872);  Thurston,  "Strength,  Elasticity, 
Ductility,  and  Resilience  of  Materials  of  Con- 
struction" (Philadelphia,  1874);.  and  Wood, 
"Rewstance  of  Materials"  (New  York,  1875). 

nxiCKLAKD,  igMi,  an  English  authoress, 
bom  at  Reydon  hall,  Suffolk,  July  19,  1796, 
died  in  London,  July  18,  1874.  She  was  care- 
fully educated  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  her  father.  Her  works  are:  "Worcester 
Field,  or  the  Cavalier,"  a  poem  (1812);  "De- 
metrius," a  poetical  romance  (1883) ;  "  The 
Pilgrims  of  Walsingham,"  a  series  of  tales 
(1885>;  "Alda,  the  British  Captive"  Q841); 
with  her  sister  Elizabeth,  "  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England  "  (12  vols.,  1840-'49 ;  abridged  and 
edited  by  Caroline  G.  Parker,  1  voL  12mo, 
New  York,  1867),  and  "Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  Scotland"  (8  vols.,  1850-'59);  "  Queen  Vic- 
toria, from  her  Birth  to  her  Bridal "  (2  vols., 
1840);  "Historic  Scenes  and  Poetic  Fancies'' 
(1850);  "Old  Friends  and  New  Acquaint- 
ances" (1850);  "lives  of  the  Bachelor  Kings 
of  England"  (1861);  "HowwiU  it  End?"  a 
novel  (1866);  "Lives  of  the  Seven  Bishops 
committed  to  the  Tower  in  1688  "  (1866) ;  and 
"  Lives  of  the  Tudor  Princesses  "  (1 868).  She 
edited  an  edition  of  the  letters  of  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  and  thus  brought  to  public  notice 
many  documents  of  much  historic  value.  In 
1871  she  received  an  annual  *pension  of  £100. 
— The  sisters  of  Miss  Strickland,  Janb  Mab- 
OABET,  CATHABrNB  Pabb  (Mrs.  Trail),  and  Su- 
sannah (Mrs.  Moodie),  besides  assisting  her  in 
her  historical  'works,  published  severed  books 
under  their  own  names.  Mrs.  Trail  and  Mrs. 
Moodie  are  residents  of  Canada,  and  their  chief 
works  have  been  upon  life  in  that  country. 

SnUCKLAND,  miUui  FMcr,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Aug.  17, 1809. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  university,  Ath- 
ens, O.,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  in  1882,  labored  sev- 
eral years  in  Cincinnati,  and  then  became 
agent  of  the  American  Bible  society.  In  1860 
the  Ohio  university  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  In  1856  he  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  engaged  in  literary  labor, 
mostly  in  connection  with  the  Metho^st  book 
concern.  In  1862  he  was  chaplain  of  the  48th 
New  York  regiment,  stationed  at  Port  Royal, 
S.  C.  Since  1866  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Bridgehampton,  L.  I. 
His  principal  publications  are:  "History  of 
the  American  Bible  Society"  (New  York, 
1849  ;  new  ed.,  with  history  continued,  1866); 
"  History  of  Methodist  Missions  "  (I860)  ; 
"Genius  and  Mission  of  Methodism"  (1861); 
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"Christianity  Demonstrated"  (1852);  "Me- 
moir of  the  Rev.  James  B.  Finley"  (1858); 
'•A  Manual  of  Biblical  Literature"  (1858); 
"  The  Light  of  the  Temple ""  (Cincinnati, 
1854);  "The  Astrologer  of  Chaldea"  (1856); 
"Pioneers  of  the  West"  (New  York,  1866); 
"Life  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Asbury"  (1868); 
"Life  of  Jacob  Gmber"  (1859);  and  "Old 
MaoUnaw"  (Philadelphia,  1860). 

gntlNGHAH,  snag  HwtM,  an  American  naval 
officer,  born  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7, 
1798,  died  in  Brooklyn,  Feb.  7,  1876.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  as  midshipman  in  J809,  became 
lieutenant  in  1814,  and  served  in  Decatur's 
squadron  in  the  Algerine  war.  Subsequently 
he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  slavers  ofi  the 
coast  of  Africa.  In  command  of  the  Ohio  in 
1846  he  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Vera 
Cruz.  He  was  in  constant  service  on  sea  or 
shore  duty  till  1861,  when  he  became  flag  offi- 
cer of  the  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  and 
in  August  cooperated  in  the  capture  of  Forts 
Hatteras  and  Clark  on  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  promoted  to  rear  admiral  on  the 
retired  list  in  1862,  was  commandant  of  the 
Charleston  navy  yard  in  1864-'6,  and  was  made 
port  admiral  of  New  York  in  1867. 

nSISOBBS,  a  suborder  of  insessorial  or  perch- 
ing birds,  without  song,  comprising  such  as 
have  the  hind  toe  capable  of  being  turned 
more  or  less  laterally  forward,  having  appa- 
rently all  four  of  the  toes  in  front.  It  includes 
the  families  of  the  humming  birds,  swifts,  and 
goatsuckers.    (See  Obnitholoot.) 

SROMG;  VMk,  an  American  statesman,  bom 
in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Jan.  9,  1745,  died 
there,  Nov.  7,  1819.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1764,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1772.  During  the  revolution  he  was  a 
member  of  the  general  court  and  of  the  North- 
ampton committee  of  safety.  He  held  several 
state  offices,  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
for  framing  a  national  constitution,  was  elected 
one  of  the  first  United  States  senators  from 
Massachusetts  in  1789,  was  reelected  in  1793, 
and  resigned  in  1796.  From  1800  to  1807  he 
was  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  again  from 
1812  to  1816.  As  a  federalist  he  was  opposed 
to  the  war  with  England,  and  believed  him- 
self justified  on  constitutional  grounds  in  dis- 
regarding the  president's  requisition  for  troops, 
■whUe  amply  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
state.    (See  Militia,  vol.  xi.,  p.  641.) 

STKONG,  Jiaes,  an  American  aulJior,  born 
in  New  York,  Aug.  14,  1822.  He  graduated 
at  Wesleyan  university,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in 
1844,  and  in  1844-'6  was  a  teacher  in  the  Troy 
conference  academy,  Poultney,  Vt.  In  1847 
he  settled  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  where  he 
held  several  local  ofiices^rojeoted  and  as  pres- 
ident constructed  the  Flushing  railroad,  laid 
out  a  cemetery  and  two  suburban  villages,  and 
taught  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  private  pupils. 
In  1866,  although  a  layman,  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  8.  T.  D.  from  Wesleyan  university.  In 
1868-'01  he  was  professor  of  Biblical  literature 


and  acting  president  of  the  Troy  university; 
and  in  1868  he  became  professor  of  ezegetical 
theology  in  Drew  theological  seminary,  Madi- 
son, N.  J.  In  1874  he  made  an  extended  tour 
in  the  East.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Anglo- 
American  commission  for  the  revision  of  the 
authorized  English  Bible,  and  of  the  Palestine 
exploration  society,  and  president  of  the  ori- 
ental topographicsd  corps.  His  chief  literary 
work  is  the  "  Cyclopsedia  of  Biblical,  Theologi- 
cal, and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,"  projected 
by  him  and  Dr.  John  McClintock  in  1868,  in 
which  he  had  charge  of  the  department  of 
Biblical  literature,  and  Dr.  McClintock,  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1870,  of  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  literature.  Since  that  date  Dr. 
Strong  has  been  supervising  editor  of  the 
whole  work,  assisted  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Worman. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  1867,  and  the 
sixth  in  1876 ;  and  it  is  to  be  completed  in  ten 
volumes.  Dr.  Strong  has  also  publish  ed  "  Har- 
mony and  Exposition  of  the  Gospels"  (New 
York,  1852);  "Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels "  (1854) ;  brief  manuals  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew grammar ;  and  articles  on  Biblical  topics 
and  on  ministerial  education,  the  latter  elicit- 
ing much  controversy;  and  he  prepared  the 
Eart  on  Daniel  for  the  English  translation  of 
ange's  "Commentary"  (New  York,  1875). 
SIROimiJH,  one  of  the  three  metals  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  barium  and  calcium  being  the 
other  two.  It  was  first  obtained  from  the  na- 
tive carbonate  of  strontium  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  in  1808,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  for 
barium.  The  pure  metal  may  be  more  readily 
obtained  from  the  fused  chloride  by  electro- 
lysis according  to  the  method  of  Matthiessen. 
A  small  porcelain  crucible,  having  a  porous 
cell  in  the  middle,  is  filled  with  anhydrous 
chloride  of  strontium  mixed  with  a  little  sal 
ammoniac.  The  negative  electrode,  consisting 
of  a  thin  iron  wire  wound  round  a  thicker 
one,  and  all  but  about  -jV  °f  ^°  ^'^^  covered 
with  a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe  stem,  is  placed  in 
the  porous  cell.  The  positive  electrode,  in  the 
form  of  an  iron  cylinder,  is  placed  in  the  cru- 
cible round  the  porous  cell.  The  heat  is  so 
regulated  that  a  crust  shall  form  in  the  cell, 
under  which  the  metal  collects  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  galvanic  current.  The  pure  metal 
has  a  pale  yellow  color  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  2'54.  Its  symbol  is  Sr ;  its  atomic  weight, 
87*6.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  bums  with 
a  crimson  flame,  emitting  sparks,  and  decom- 
poses water  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 
It  is  about  as  hard  as  gold,  very  ductile,  and 
may  be  hammered  into  very  thin  plates.  With 
oxygen  it  forms  two  anhydrous  oxides :  stron- 
tium monoxide,  SrO,  and  strontium  dioxide, 
SrO.,  each  of  which  unites  with  water  to  form 
a  hydrate.  The  oxide,  called  strontia,  has  the 
same  relation  to  the  metal  that  lime  has  to 
calcium;  and,  like  lime,  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant compounds  is  the  carbonate,  or  stron- 
tianite,  which  was  discovered  in  1787  at  Stron- 
tian   in  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  whence   the 
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name.  The  mineral  was  then  regarded  as  a 
carbonate  of  barium,  bat  Orawf ard's  supposi- 
tion that  it  contained  a  peculiar  earth  was  con- 
firmed by  Hope  in  1792,  and  by  Klaprotb  in 
179S.— Principal  Salts.  The  chloride  (SrOU), 
the  iodide  (Sris),  and  the  bromide  (SrBr<)  are 
aU  easily  soluble  in  water  and  decomposable 
by  heat.  The  nitrate  (Sr2N0i)  is  extensively 
used  in  producing  the  crimson  lights  of  fire- 
works. A  mixture  of  40  parts  of  strontinm 
nitrate  with  from  6  to  10  parts  of  potassic 
chlorate,  12  of  snlphnr,  and  4  of  antimonious 
sulphide,  deflagrates  with  a  magnificent  crim- 
son color.  Its  preparation  is  dangerous,  in 
consequence  of  its  liability  to  ignite  spontane- 
ously. Nitrate  of  strontia  may  be  prepared 
by  treating  the  native  carbonate  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  but  it  is  more  usual  to  employ 
the  native  sulphate,  which  is  reduced  to  a  sul- 
phide by  heating  it  with  charcoal,  and  then 
subjected  to  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  from  hot,  concentrated  solu- 
tions in  anhydrous  octahedrons,  which  are  in- 
soluble in  idcohol,  but  soluble  in  half  their 
weight  of  boiling  water  and  in  five  parts  of 
cold  water.  From  the  cold  solution  it  may  be 
obtained  in  monoclinio  crystals,  having  four 
molecules  of  water.  Sulphate  of  strontium 
(SrSOO  is  found  native  as  the  mineral  oeles- 
tine,  so  named  from  its  occasional  delicate 
blue  color,  although  it  occurs  white,  gray,  yel- 
low, and  red.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  strontianite,  or  of  a 
soluble  strontia  salt,  as  the  nitrate,  on  another 
metallic  sulphate.  Its  crystals  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  right  rhombic  prism,  being  iso- 
morphous  with  the  sulphates  of  barium  and 
calcium.  The  mineral  is  usually  associated 
with  limestone,  or  sandstone  of  the  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  other  formations.  It  is  also 
found  in  beds  of  gypsum,  rock  salt,  and  clay, 
and  sometimes  in  trap  rocks,  and  with  volcanic 
aalphnr.  Splendid  crystals  are  found  at  Gir- 
genti,  Sicily,  associated  with  snlpbur  and  gyp- 
sum. It  is  found  at  Bex  in  Switzerland,  at 
Dornburg  in  Saxe-Weimar,  in  Tyrol,  in  rock 
salt  at  Ischl  in  Austria,  and  in  trap  rocks  near 
Tantallan  in  East  Lothian,  Scotland.  Beauti- 
ful bluish  crystals  occur  in  Trenton  limestone 
about  Lake  Huron,  particularly  on  Strontian 
island,  and  at  Kingston,  Canada.  Fine  speci- 
mens have  been  found  at  Schoharie  and  at 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  A  blue,  fibrous  celestine  is 
found  near  Frankstown,  Huntingdon  oo..  Pa. ; 
on  Dmmmond  island.  Lake  Erie,  it  occurs 
mixed  with  barium. 

SnOSSMATEB,  Jweph  Gewfe,  a  Oroato-SIavo- 
nian  prelate,  bom  in  Esz^k,  Feb.  4,  1815.  He 
was  educated  at  Pesth,  Vienna,  and  Padoa, 
and  became  bishop  of  the  nnited  sees  of  Bos- 
nia and  Sirmia,  May  20, 1850.  At  the  Vatican 
oonnoU  he  strenuously  maintained  the  inop- 
portuneness  of  defining  the  doctrine  of  pon- 
tifical infallibility.  He  was  represented  as 
having  delivered  a  yiolent  opposition  speedi  in 
one  of  the  sessions,  the  text  of  which  was  re- 


produced by  several  journals ;  but  in  1873  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Franfau  denying  the 
authenticity  of  this  speech,  and  affirming  that 
he  "never  said  one  word  during  the  entire 
council  which  could  in  any  way  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  holy  see,  or  tend  to  promote 
discord  in  the  church."  He  is  known  as  a 
zealous  champion  of  Slavic  autonomy,  and  a 
munificent  promoter  of  Slavic  culture.  In 
1875  he  tmblished  a  pastoral  letter  on  the 
occasion  of  his  25th  anniversary  as  bishop, 
declining  a  public  manifestation  in  his  honor, 
"  while  the  fellow  countrymen  of  the  Croats 
across  the  fAintier  are  shedding  their  blood 
for  liberty,  and  Christian  charity  makes  it  a 
duty  to  aid  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
faUen." 

nsomat,  IHitU  Hnter,  an  American  artist, 
bom  in  Martinsburg,  Va.,  Sept.  26,  1816.  He 
studied  drawing  and  painting,  in  1845  went  to 
New  York,  learned  to  draw  on  wood  and  il- 
lustrated some  books,  and  in  1849  returned  to 
Virginia.  From  1858  till  1861  he  published, 
nn^er  the  pseudonyme  of  Porte  Crayon,  a 
seriea  of  illustrated  papers,  mostly  rdating  to 
Virginia  and  the  south,  some  of  which  were 
coUeoted  in  his  "Virginia  Illustrated"  (New 
York  and  London,  1867).  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  volunteered  in  the  United 
States  service,  was  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  and 
at  the  close  retired  as  a  brevet  brigddier  gen- 
eraL  Since  1866  he  has  resided  at  Berkeley 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  and  continues  his  illustrated 
papers  on  southern  subjects. 

nSOOSBiSG,  Bethel  Heory,  known  as  doctor, 
a  German  adventurer,  bom  of  Jewish  parents 
at  Neidenburg,  East  Prussia,  Nov.  20,  1823. 
His  ori^nal  name  was  Baruoh  Hirsch  Straus- 
berg.  In  1886  he  entered  the  commission 
bouse  of  his  uncles  in  London,  became  a 
Christian,  and  married  an  English  woman. 
He  finally  engaged  in  the  insurance  business, 
incurred  losses  in  1847,  taught  languages  at 
New  Orleans  in  1848,  returned  in  1849  to 
London  with  money  made  by  trading  in  dam- 
aged goods,  and  was  interested  in  publishing 
"The  Chess  Player,"  "Lawson's  Merchant's 
Magazine,"  and  "  Sharpe's  London  Magazine." 
In  1866  be  settled  in  Berlin  as  agent  for  an 
insurance  company,  and  in  1861  obtained  for 
English  capitalists  the  concession  of  an  East 
Prussian  railway.  After  building  other  rail- 
ways for  different  companies,  he  built  many 
on  his  own  account,  chiefly  in  northern  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  Boumania,  and  became 
the  owner  of  vast  establishments  for  produ- 
cing all  the  materials  required  for  them,  as 
weU  as  of  beet-sugar,  porcelain,  and  other  fac- 
tories, mines,  the  Berlin  cattle  yard,  the  An- 
twerp south  citadel  grounds,  and  the  great 
Zbirow  domain  in  Bohemia.  At  one  time  he 
employed  more  than  100,000  persons,  and  was 
engaged  in  speculations  involving  several  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  He  eclipsed  princes 
in  his  luxurions  living  and  ostentatious  chsr- 
ilies,  and  was  popularly  known  in  Berlin  as 
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Ler  Wunderdoetor.  He  lost  heavily  dnring 
the  war  of  1870-'71,  became  inextricably  in- 
Tolved  in  1872  after  a  minouB  settlement  with 
the  Roumanian  government  on  aoconnt  of  un- 
fulfilled railway  contracts,  failed  in  1876,  and 
in  November  was  imprisoned  at  Moscow  for 
alleged  frandnlent  transactions  witli  a  bank. 

8TKIJENSEE,  J«hau  Fricdridi,  count,  a  Danish 
statesman,  bom  in  Halle,  Aug.  6,  1787,  exe- 
cuted at  Copenhagen,  April  28,  1772.  He  be- 
came in  1768  the  physician  and  favorite  of 
King  Christian  YIL,  and  subsequently  of  his 
queen,  Carolina  Matilda.  The  king  gave  him- 
self up  to  vicions  indulgence,  while  the  qneen 
dowager  led  by  Count  Bemstorff,  and  the 
party  of  the  queen  led  by  Struensee,  strove  for 
power.  The  latter  triumphed,  and  Struensee 
was  appointed  prime  minister.  After  insti- 
tating  important  reforms,  he  became  obnox- 
ious on  account  of  his  arbitrary  measures  and 
his  alleged  illicit  relations  with  the  queen,  and 
his  enemies  finally  procured  his  ruin.  (See 
Ohbibtian  VII.,  and  CAKOuifA  Matilda.) 

SRVrr,  Jtacph,  an  English  antiquary,  bom 
In  Springfield,  Essex,  Oct.  27,  1742,  died  in 
London,  Oct.  10,  1802.  He  studied  painting 
and  engraving,  afterward  engaged  in  antiqua- 
rian researches  in  the  British  museum,  and 
published  "The  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  An- 
tiquities of  England,  containing  the  most  au- 
thentic Representations  of  the  English  Mon- 
archs  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Henry 
VIII."  (4to,  1778;  new  ed.  by  J.  R.  Planch6, 
1842) ;  "  Horda-Angel-Oynnan,  or  a  Complete 
View  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Arms,  Habits, 
Ac,  of  the  Inhabitants  of  England  from  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  till  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VIII."  (8  vols.  4to,  1774-'6);  "The  Chronicle 
of  England"  (2  vols.  4to,  l777-'8),  intended 
to  comprise  6  vols.,  but  terminated  with  the 
Norman  conquest;  "Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Engravers"  (2  vols.  4to,  1785-'6) ;  "Com- 
plete View  of  the  Dress  and  Habits  of  the 
People  of  England,  from  the  Establishment 
of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  Time" 
(2  vols.,  1796-'9;  new  ed.,  1875);  and  "The 
Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land" (4to,  1801),  well  known  by  Hone's  edi- 
tion (8vo,  1880;  latest  ed.,  illustrated,  1875). 
He  left  a  fragment  of  a  romance  entitled 
"  Queen  Hoo  Hall,"  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1808),  and  other  writings  published  posthu- 
mously. Strutt  engraved  a  series  of  plates 
illustrating  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

SntlJTE.  I.  Friedridi  Ctivrg  WDfeeta  tm,  a 
Russian  astronomer,  bom  in  Altona,  April  16, 
1798,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  28,  1864. 
He  was  educated  at  Dorpat,  and  in  November, 
1818,  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  there,  two  years 
later  becoming  ordinary  professor.  His  duty 
in  that  office  was  not  only  to  attend  to  the 
observatory,  but  also  to  lecture  on  astronomy 
and  mathematics ;  bnt  in  1822  the  two  ofiSces 
were  separated,  and  Strnve  was  henceforth 
free  to  work  exclusively  as  an  astronomer.    In 


1889  he  was  made  director  of  the  observatory 
of  Pnlkova,  which  had  been  built  under  his 
direction,  and  not  long  after  he  was  made 
councillor  of  state.  He  confined  his  labors  as 
an  astronomer  principally  to  the  observation 
of  fixed  and  double  stars,  and  made  large  addi- 
tions to  the  knowledge  of  these  bodies.  He 
also  conducted  the  triangnlation  of  Livonia, 
and  measured  the  degrees  of  latitude  in  the 
Baltic  provinces,  and  an  arc  of  the  meridian 
between  Norway  and  southern  Russia.  In 
1857  Struve  visited  England  to  organize  and 
arrange  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  parallel 
through  the  entire  breadth  of  Europe,  from 
Orak  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  mountains  to  Va- 
lentia  at  the  western  extremity  of  Ireland. 
This  work  he  fairly  initiated,  but  in  1858  he 
was  attacked  by  a  malady  which  prevented 
him  from  cooperating  further  in  it  save  by  ad- 
vice and  calculation ;  and  in  December,  1861, 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  active  duties 
as  director  of  the  observatory.  His  most  im- 
portant works  are :  Obtervationet  Dorpatente* 
(8  vols.,  Dorpat,  1817-89);  Catalogv*  Now* 
Stellarum  Duplieium  (182'?);  Stellarum  Du- 
plieivm  Mmtvra  Mierometriea  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1827) ;  Deteription  de  Vobtertatoire  a»- 
tronomique  central  de  Euteie  (1845,  with  86 
plates) ;  £tude»  d'aitronomie  ttellaire  tur  la 
toie  laeUe  et  la  dittanee  dee  itoiletjixee  (1847) ; 
and  Stellarum  Fixarum  imprimi*  Duplieium 
et  Multiplicium  Fotitionet  Media  pro  Epoeha 
1880,  &c.  (fol.,  1852).— See  a  memoir  by  Prof. 
Cleveland  Abbe,  in  the  appendix  to  the  report 
for  1869  of  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
institution.  Ui  Otto  WUbetai,  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, bom  at  Dorpat,  May  7, 1819.  He  became 
his  father's  assistant  at  Pulkova  in  1889,  and 
succeeded  him  as  director  in  1862.  From  1847 
to  1862,  as  consulting  astronomer,  he  bad  the 
oversight  of  all  investigations  conducted  by  the 
Russian  army  and  navy.'  His  labors  relate 
chiefly  to  nebuls),  double  stars,  faint  satellites, 
and  comets,  and  include  a  new  determination 
of  the  constant  of  precession,  the  discovery  of 
about  500  new  double  stars,  most  of  them 
barely  separable,  the  determination  of  the  mass 
of  Neptune,  investigations  in  regard  to  Saturn 
and  his  rings  and  to  the  parallax  of  various 
fixed  stars,  and  observations  of  the  nebula  of 
Orion.  He  first  showed  that  the  red  promi- 
nences visible  in  a  total  solar  eclipse  belong  to 
the  sun's  surface.  Besides  numerous  papers  in 
the  Mem&iret  of  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg, 
he  has  published  Uebertieht  der  TMtiglceit  der 
Nikolai- Baupttterraoarte  ui&hrend  der  ertten 
25  Jahre  ihret  Beeteheni  (St.  Petersburg,  1866). 
Kivuvb  I.  flewK  Adui,  a  German  jurist, 
bom  in  Magdeburg,  Sept.  26,  1619,  died  in 
Jena,  Dec.  15, 1692.  He  studied  law  at  Jena 
and  Helmstedt,  and  in  1646  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  at  Jena,  and  in  1648  assessor 
to  the  high  court  of  the  circle  of  Saxony.  In 
1667  he  was  appointed  privy  councillor  to  the 
duke  of  Weimar,  and  was  selected  as  his  ad- 
vocate in  the  case  of  the  succession  to  the 
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dnohy  of  Saxe-AItenborg.  In  1674  he  re- 
tnraed  to  Jena  as  professor  of  canon  law  and 
ordinariut  of  the  judicial  college,  and  in  1680 
was  appointed  president  of  ttie  regency-  of 
"Weimar,  the  dake  being  a  minor.  He  pub- 
lished 18  elaborate  treatises  on  law,  of  which 
the  most  important  are :  Syntagma  Jurit  Feu- 
dalii  (Jena,  1658);  Syntagmata  Juritpniden- 
tia  Civilu  (1666) ;  and  Juruprudentia  £o- 
mano-Oermemiea  Forentit  (1670).  11.  Bubk- 
HABD  GoTTHKLF,  a  German  jurist,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Weimar,  May  26, 1671,  died 
in  Jena,  May  24,  1788.  He  studied  at  Jena 
and  Tarious  other  German  and  Dutch  univer- 
sities, and  in  1692  engaged  at  Jena  with  his 
brother  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  in  which  they  soon  beggared  tbem- 
selvea.  In  1704  he  became  professor  of  histo- 
ry, and  in  1712  extraordinary  professor  of  law. 
The  most  important  of  his  numerous  works  is 
his  Corpui  Jurit  Gentium  (Jena,  1748). 

STKTCHNU.  or  StrjrdulM,  a  poisonous  vege- 
table alkaloid,  discovered  in  1818  by  Pelletier 
and  Oaventon  in  the  seed  of  the  ttrychnot 
multiflora  or  St.  Ignatius'  bean,  and  ^6  ttrych- 
not nux-vomiea.  (See  Nnx  VoiaoA.)  It  is 
associated  with  brucia,  an  alkaloid  having  sim- 
ilar poisonous  properties,  but  of  much  less 
strengtL  (See  Bbuou..)  Strychnia  is  also 
said  to  be  contained  in  larger  proportions  in 
the  seeds  of  the  ttrychnot  tieute,  a  native  of 
Java,  from  which  the  poison  called  upas  tientS 
is  extracted.  In  preparing  strychnia,  the  seeds 
of  the  plant  may  be  first  softened  by  steam 
and  sliced,  dried,  and  ground,  or  they  may  be 
reduced  to  a  pulp  by  beating.  The  following 
is  Merck's  process  for  ettraoting  the  alkaloid : 
The  seeds  are  boiled  for  24  or  86  hours  in  a 
closed  boiler  with  water  enough  to  cover 
them,  acidulated  with  one  eighth  of  its  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid.  They  are  then  beaten  into 
a  paste,  and  the  liquor  is  expressed.  Excess 
of  oaustio  lime  is  added,  which  throws  down 
the  alkaloids.  The  precipitate  is  then  boiled 
in  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-850,  and  filtered 
hot.  Strychnia  and  brucia  are  deposited  to- 
gether in  a  colored  and  impure  state,  and  may 
be  separated  by  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
the  brucia.  The  remaining  strychnia  is  then 
boiled  in  alcohol  with  a  little  animal  charcoal, 
and  the  solution  filtered  boiling  hot.  On  cool- 
ing, the  strychnia  crystallizes  in  small  brilliant, 
colorless,  octahedral  crystals,  soluble  in  about 
7,000  parts  of  cold  and  2,600  parts  of  boiling 
water. — Strychnia  is  inodorous,  but  has  an 
exceedingly  bitter  taste,  which  is  perceptible 
when  the  drugj  is  dissolved  in  1,000,000  parts 
of  water.  It  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
powerful  poisons.  The  symptoms  it  produces 
are  difficulty  of  breathing  and  a  sense  of  suf- 
focation, twitching  of  the  limbs  and  tetanic 
convulsions,  the  body  becoming  arched  in  the 
back,  often  resting  on  the  head  and  heels,  a 
condition  known  as  opUthotonot.  The  fea- 
tures are^  convulsed,  attended  by  spasm  of  the 
jaws  and  choking.    The  attack  occurs  in  par- 


oxysms, between  which  the  intellect  is  often 
clear  at  first,  but  becomes  clouded  after  a  suc- 
cession of  paroxysms.  The  medical  properties 
of  strychnia  are  like  those  of  nnx  vomica, 
which  was  employed  by  the  Arabian  physi- 
cians. In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a  tonic,  and 
it  is  often  given  as  an  adjunct  to  laxative  pills, 
particularly  to  dinner  pills,  in  debilitated  con- 
ditions of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines. 
When  given  in  larger  doses  its  action  is  direct- 
ed to  the  motor  nerves,  probably  through  the 
mediam  of  the  spinal  marrow.  It  produces 
trembling  in  the  limbs,  and  a  tendency  to  in- 
voluntary muscular  contraction,  as  in  tetanus, 
and  frequent  starts  and  spasms  occur  as  from 
electric  shocks,  which  are  increased  in  inten- 
sity by  a  perseverance  in  the  medicine.  It 
sometimes  produces  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo, 
contracted  pupils,  ana  dimness  of  vision.  The 
pulse  is  not  particularly  affected,  though  some- 
times slightly  accelerated.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  an  an- 
tidote to  the  plagne,  in  intermittent  fevers, 
and  as  a  remedy  in  mania,  hysteria,  rheuma- 
tism, and  hydrophobia.  It  is  said  to  have 
cured  spasmodic  asthma.  Its  peculiar  infln'^ 
ence  upon  the  nerves  of  motion,  to  which 
attention  was  first  called  by  Magendie,  caused 
M.  Fouquier,  a  French  physician,  to  use  it  in 
paralytic  affections,  ana  it  is  now  considered 
a  standard  remedy  in  palsy.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  its  action  is  directed  first  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  paralytic  part  Its  action  varies 
in  degree  with  different  animals,  being  partic- 
ularly marked  upon  the  canine  race.  Pelle- 
tier and  Oaventou  killed  a  dog  in  half  a  min- 
ute with  one  sixth  of  a  grain.  One  grain 
might  prove  fatal  in  the  human  subject ;  in- 
deed^aU  a  grain  proved  fatal  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Warner.  One  twelfth  of  a  grain  every 
four  hours,  repeated  several  times,  will  cause 
decidedly  unpleasant  symptoms;  but  a  great 
difference  in  its  effects  is  observed  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  some  being  affected  by  the 
administration  of  one  thirtieth  of  a  grain  two 
or  three  times  repeated,  while  others  have 
been  said  to  take  more  than  a  grain  at  a  time, 
and  as  much  as  three  grains  in  the  course  of 
24  hours. — Many  antidotes  have  been  proposed. 
According  to  M.  Dnolos,  its  poisonous  effects 
subside  under  the  application  of  negative  elec- 
tricity, while  they  are  aggravated  by  positive. 
Kermes  mineral  has  been  recommended  by 
M.  Thorel,  being  thought  by  him  to  form  an 
insoluble  sulphuret,  and  he  recommends  the 
administration  at  the  same  time  of  an  emetic. 
Tannic  acid,  chlorine,  and  tinctures  of  iodine 
and  bromine  are  regarded  as  the  best  antidotes 
by  Prof.  Bellini.  The  indications  are  to  evac- 
uate the  stomach  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
for  this  the  stomach  pump  is  the  most  effi- 
cient means.  In  its  absence  sulphate  of  zino 
or  powdered  mustard  may  be  used.  To  re- 
lieve the  spasms  various  narcotics  have  been 
used,  as  coninm,  opium,  and  canndbit  Indiea, 
and  the  reports  of  their  effect  are  in  some 
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oases  decidedly  favorable.  CMorofonn  is  said 
to  bare  been  nsed  with  good  effects. 

SntTMOS.    See  Macedonia. 

SniTFE,  Jobn,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
in  London,  Nov.  12, 1648,  died  Dec.  18, 1787. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school  and  at 
Cambrid^,  and  from  1669  till  about  1782  he 
was  minister  of  Low  Leyton  in  Essex.  His 
works  include  "Memorials  of  the  most  re- 
nowned Father  in  God,  Thomas  Oranmer, 
sometime  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury" 
(tol,  1694);  "The  Life  of  the  Learned  Sir 
Thomas  Smith"  (8vo,  1698) ;  "  Historical  Col- 
lections relating  to  the  Life  and  Acts  of  Bishop 
Aylmer"  (8vo,  1701);  "Annals  of  the  Refor- 
mation" (4  vols.  foL,  1709-'81);  and  "Eccle- 
siastioal  Memoirs"  (8  vols,  fol.,  1721).  He 
published  an  edition  of  Stow's  "Survey  of 
London"  (2  vols,  fol.,  1720),  with  important 
additions  of  his  own.  His  works  have  been 
reprinted  at  Oxford  (29  vols.  8vo,  1822-'8). 

SnJlRT,  or  Stewart,  the  name  of  a  royal  fam- 
ily of  Scotland  and  England.  According  to 
tradition,  Fleanchns,  son  of  Banquo,  on  the 
murder  of  his  father  by  Macbeth,  fled  into 
W^es  in  105S,  where  he  married  a  daughter 
of  a  chief  named  GrifSthar  Llewellyn ;  the  son 
of  Fleanchus,  Walter  I.  (died  1118),  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  became  steward  of  the  house- 
hold of  Malcolm  IH.,  which  office  was  made 
hereditary  in  his  family,  and  from  which  the 
Bomame  Stewart  was  derived.  Walter  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alan,  he  by  another 
Walter,  and  the  latter  by  Alexander,  who  in 
1199  was  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Danes, 
and  left  his  office  to  his  son  Walter  IIL,  who 
conspired  against  £ing  Alexander  IL,  and 
was  subsequently  poisoned  by  his  wife  Alda 
of  Dembe.  Walter's  son  and  successor  Alex- 
ander was  regent  during  the  minority  of  Alex- 
ander in.  His  son  James  was  regent  after 
the  death  of  that  king,  and  died  in  1809. 
Walter  IV.,  who  succeeded  his  father,  married 
Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  1316, 
upon  whom,  m  failure  of  the  birth  of  an  heir 
male  to  her  father,  the  crown  was  settled  by 
act  of  parliament  at  Ayr,  April  26,  1815. 
Marjory  died  in  giving  birth  to  Robert,  after- 
ward Robert  II.  of  Scotland ;  *but  David  II., 
son  of  Robert  Bruce  by  a  second  marriage, 
came  to  the  throne  in  1881  as  a  minor.  A 
tnccession  of  regencies  followed,  in  which  Rob- 
ert the  Stewart  and  the  earl  of  Murray  were 
distinguished,  the  former  at  intervals  till  1857, 
when  David,  captured  by  the  English  in  1846, 
was  released  and  resumed  his  throne.  On  the 
death  of  David,  Robert  was  unanimously  .de- 
clared king  with  the  title  of  Robert  II.  (Febru- 
ary, 1871).  His  licentiousness,  and  the  ques- 
tioned legitimacy  of  his  first  wife's  children, 
with  chronic  war  against  England,  rendered 
his  reign  and  that  of  his  son  Robert  lU.  harass- 
ing and  unfortunate  for  the  people.  Robert 
IL  died  in  1890,  and  Robert  III.  in  1406.  The 
succeeding  monarohs  of  the  line  (all  of  whom 
are  treat^  in  separate  articles)  were  James  L, 


assassinated  in  1487 ;  James  II.,  who  was  ac- 
cidentally killed  in  1460 ;  James  IIL,  murdered 
in  1488 ;  James  IV.,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den  in  1518 ;  James  V.,  son  of  the  preceding 
and  of  Margaret  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VIIL 
of  England,  who  died  in  1542 ;  Mary,  executed 
in  England  in  1687 ;  her  son  James  YL,  who 
succeeded  Queen  Elizabeth  as  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  died  in  1625 ;  Charles  I.,  executed  in 
1649;  Charles  IL,  who  died  in  1686;  James 
II.,  who  died  in  1701,  and  was  the  last  reign- 
ing male  member  of  the  family,  though  his 
daughter  Mary,  wife  of  William  of  Orange, 
came  to  the  throne  after  his  expulsion  in  1688 
as  queen  regnant  with  her  husband,  and  his 
second  daughter  Anne  succeeded  her  in  1702, 
reigning  till  her  death  in  1714.  The  only  son 
of  James  U.,  James  Francis  Edward  Stuart, 
was  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  England, 
and  died  in  Rome  in  1766.  His  son  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  (born  in  1720,  died  in  1788) 
was  a  second  pretender.  Henry  Stnart,  Cardi- 
nal York,  brother  of  Charles  Edward,  was  the 
last  of  the  male  line  of  the  family,  and  with 
his  death  in  1807  it  became  extinct.  Its  chief 
branches  in  the  female  line  are  the  houses 
of  Savoy  and  Orleans,  both  descended  from 
Henrietta  Anna,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  The 
late  duke  of  Modena,  who  was  that  king's 
lineal  representative,  and  thus,  but  for  ue 
act  of  settlement,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, died  childless  in  November,  1876.  (See 
Chasles  Edwabd,  Jahes  Francis  Edwabd,  and 
Stcabt,  Hknbt  Bkhkdiot  Mabia  Clement.) 

STCiST,  inkcfla  or  irbda,  often  called  the 
lady  Arabella,  the  only  child  of  Charles  Stu- 
art, earl  of  Lennox,  brother  of  Damley  and 
uncle  of  James  I.,  bom  about  1676,  died  in 
the  tower  of  London,  Sept.  27,  1616.  She 
was  related  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  same 
degree  as  her  cousin  James,  the  successor  to 
the  throne;  and  this  relationship  made  her  the 
subject  of  constant  intrigues.  An  early  plan 
to  marry  her  to  her  relative  Lord  Esme  Stnart 
was  defeated  by  Elizabeth's  opposition ;  sever- 
al similar  schemes  failed  from  various  causes; 
and  she  was  still  unmarried  when  in  1608  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  accused  of  a  plot  to  raise 
her  to  the  throne.  This  design  probably  never 
existed,  but  the  accusation  brought  her  into 
public  notice,  and  made  her  situation  still  more 
dangerous ;  and  further  hostility  was  aroused 
against  her  by  the  discovery  in  1610  that  she 
had  been  secretly  married  to  William  Seymour, 
grandson  of  the  earl  of  Hertford.  Seymour 
was  at  once  committed  to  the  tower,  and  the 
lady  Arabella  placed  in  the  custody  first  of  Sir 
Thomas  Parry  at  Lambeth  and  afterward  of 
the  bishop  of  Durham.  While  on  the  journey 
to  Durham  she  escaped  by  feigning  illness 
(June,  1611),  and  made  her  way  to  a  French 
vessel  waiting  for  her  and  her  husband,  the 
latter  having  also  escaped  from  the  tower.  He 
did  not  get  to  the  ship,  which  sailed  without 
him ;  but  it  was  captured  before  reaching  the 
French  coast,  while  the  small  vessel  in  which 
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he  took  passage  later  made  the  passage  safely. 
Lady  Arabella  was  thrown  into  the  tower, 
where  she  beoame  ill  from  neglect  and  ill  treat- 
ment, and  finally  insane  a  short  time  before 
her  death. 

STViBT,  CBkert,  a  Scottish  anthor,  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1742  or  1746,  died  in  Mnssel- 
borgh,  Aug.  18,  1786.  He  was  ednoated  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1767  pub- 
lished a  "Historical  Disquisition  concerning 
the  Antiquity  of  the  British  Constitation," 
which  procured  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D., 
and  in  1768  "View  of  Society  in  Europe  in 
its  Progress  from  Rudeness  to  Refinement." 
He  failed  to  procure  a  professorship  in  Edin- 
burgh on  account  of  his  dissipation,  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  London,  and  in  1773  started  the 
"  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review,"  in  which 
for  four  years  he  published  savage  attacks  upon 
prominent  Scottish  authors.  He  afterward 
again  lived  for  some  time  in  London.  His  re- 
maining works  are :  "  Observations  concerning 
the  Public  Law  and  Constitutional  History  of 
Scotland  "  (8vo,  Edinburgh,  1779),  an  attack 
on  Dr.  Robertson,  whom  he  especially  hated ; 
"  History  of  the  EstabUshment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Religion  in  Scotland"  (4to,  London, 
1780);  and  "History  of  Scotland  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary" 
(2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1782). 

SniABT,  Cillkert  ChulM,  an  American  painter, 
bom  in  Narragansett,  R.  L,  in  1766,  died  in 
Boston  in  July,  1828.  He  received  his  first 
instructions  from  a  Scottish  painter  named 
Alexander,  by  whom,  when  about  18  years  of 
age,  he  was  taken  to  Edinburgh.  His  master 
died  soon  after  their  arrival  in  that  city,  and 
Stuart  worked  his  passage  home  before  the 
mast,  and  began  practice  as  a  portrait  painter 
at  Newport,  R.  I.  He  removed  successively  to 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  set  sail  in  1778  for 
London,  where  for  two  years  he  made  little 
progress,  and  suffered  greatly  from  poverty; 
but  becoming  acquainted  with  Benjamin  West 
he  received  valuable  assistance  from  him,  and 
for  several  years  resided  in  his'  family.  About 
1781  he  began  practice  in  London  on  his  own 
account,  and  soon  rose  to  great  eminence  as  a 
portrait  painter,  rivalling  Reynolds  and  the 
best  English  artists  of  the  day.  Subsequently 
he  resided  successively  in  Dublin  and  Paris, 
and  in  1798  returned  to  America.  He  went 
to  Philadelphia  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, and  destroyed  his  first  picture ;  but  at  the 
second  sitting  he  produced  the  well  known 
head  from  which  he  painted  all  his  other  por- 
traits of  TVashington,  and  which  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  standard  likeness.  The  origi- 
nal study,  together  with  a  head  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston 
Athensanm.  After  residing  several  years  in 
Washington,  he  settled  in  1806  in  Boston.  As 
a  painter  of  heads  he  holds  the  first  place 
among  American  painters,  if  we  except  Cop- 
ley, and  his  flesh  coloring  rivals  the  finest 
modem  efforts.    Upon  accessories  he  bestowed 


little  labor,  and  they  are  sometimes  finished 
in  the  moat  slovenly  manner. 

SfTIJABT,  Hewy  BcMdkt  Ibrik  CkMirt,  Cardi- 
nal York,  the  last  of  the  Stoart  family  in  the 
male  line,  bom  in  Rome  in  1725,  died  at  Fras- 
cati  in  1807.  He  was  the  son  of  the  pretend- 
er James  Francis  Edward,  who  cretUied  him 
duke  of  York,  and  the  younger  brother  of  the 
"young  pretender"  Charles  Edward,  whom  he 
was  preparing  to  aid  with  a  body  of  French 
troops  assembled  at  Dunkirk  when  the  over- 
throw of  the  Jacobites  at  Culloden  ruined  the 
Stuart  cause  in  Britain.  He  subsequently  took 
orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  in 
1747  was  appointed  by  Benedict  XIV.  a  car- 
dinal, the  ducal  title  given  him  by  his  father, 
though  valueless  in  England,  being  reoognueed 
by  the  pope  in  the  style  of  his  nomination  as 
Cardinal  York.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
in  1788  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Eng- 
land as  Henry  IX.,  aratia  Dti,  rum  voluntate 
horliinum,  as  the  medal  straok  on  the  occasion 
declared.  On  the  occupation  of  the  Papal 
States  by  the  French  he  retired  to  Venice,  and 
in  his  last  years  was  dependent  upon  the  Brit- 
ish court  for  the  means  of  subsistiBnce. 

SIVIBT,  Jaacs,  sometimes  called  Athenian 
Stuart,  an  English  antiquary,  bom  in  London 
in  1718,  died  Feb.  2,  1788.  In  early  life,  till 
about  1742,  he  painted  fans.  He  then  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  studied  art,  the  andent 
languages,  and  archeeology.  In  1760  he  ac- 
companied Nicholas  Revett  on  an  antiquarian 
tour  to  Greece,  remaining  in  Athens  from 
March,  1761,  to  the  close  of  1768.  Returning 
to  London  in  1756,  he  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  architecture,  and  began,  at  first  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Revett,  a  work  on  the  "Antiqui- 
ties of  Athens."  The  work  was  completed  in 
4  vols.  imp.  fol.,  with  884  plates;  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  1762,  and  the  other  three 
were  edited  respectively  by  Newton  (1787), 
W.  Reveley  (1794),  and  Joseph  Woods  (1816). 
A  second  edition  of  the  first  three  volumes 
with  smaller  plates,  and  a  supplementary  vol- 
ume with  60  plates,  were  published  by  Ein- 
nard  (1826-'80).  Among  other  editions  is  one 
in  French  (4  vols.  fol.  and  a  supplementary 
volume,  Paris,  1808-'82). 

STVABT,  Jtbi,  earl  of  Bute.    See  Bute. 

SfTIJABT,  Mmh,  an  American  author,  bom  at 
Wilton,  Conn.,  March  26,  1780,  died  in  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.,  Jan.  4, 1862.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1799,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1802,  and  for  the  two  succeeding  years  was  a 
tutor  in  Yale  college.  He  afterward  studied 
theology,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first 
Congregational  church  of  New  Haven,  March 
6, 1806.  From  1809  to  1848  he  was  professor 
of  sacred  literature  in  the  theoloj^oal  semina- 
ry at  Andover.  He  published  a  "  Grammar  of 
the  Hebrew  Language  without  Points "  (An- 
dover, 1818) ;  "  Letters  to  the  Rev.  William  E. 
Channing,  containing  Remarks  on  his  Sermon 
recently  preached  and  published  in  Baltimore" 
(1819) ;  a  "  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language 
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with  Points"  (1821);  "Letters  to  Dr.  Miller 
on  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son  of  God" 
(1822) ;  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews"  (2  vols.  8vo,  182r-'8);  "Hebrew 
Chrestomathy"  (2  vols.,  1829-'80);  "Exegeti- 
cal  Essays  upon  Several  Words  relating  to  Fu- 
ture Punishment "  (1880) ;  "  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  "  (1882) ;  "  Is  the 
Mode  of  Christian  Baptism  prescribed  in  the 
New  Testament?"  (1888);  "A  Grammar  of 
the  New  Testament  Dialect "  (1884) ;  "Philo- 
logical View  of  Modern  Doctrines  of  Geology" 
(1886)  ;  "  Hints  on  the  Prophecies  "  (2d  ed., 
1842) ;  "  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  "  (2 
vols.,  1846);  "Critical  History  and  Defence 
of  the  Old  Testament  Canon"  (1846) ;  "  Com- 
mentary on  Daniel "  (1850) ;  "  Conscience  and 
the  Constitution"  (1851);  "Commentary  on 
Ecclesiastes"  (New  York,  1861);  and  "Com- 
mentary on  Proverbs'"  (1862).  He  also  pub- 
lished several  translations,  including  "  Ele- 
ments of  Interpretation,"  from  the  Latin  of 
Ernesti  (Andover,  1822);  "Hebrew Grammar," 
from  the  German  of  Gesenius  (1826);  with 
Edward  Robinson,  "Greek  Grammar  of  the 
New  Testament,"  from  the  German  of  "Wi- 
ner (1826);  and  "Discrepancies  between  the 
Sabellian  and  Athanasian  Methods  of  Repre- 
senting the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  from  the 
German  of  Schleiermacher  (1886). 

8mHL>WEISSEllIBCBG.  L  Properly  Weissen- 
borg  (Hung.  Fe^er),  a  county  of  b.  W.  Hungary, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Danube;  area,  1,606  sq.  m.; 

Sop.  in  1870,  196,234,  chieBy  Magyars.  The 
r.  part  of  the  county  is  mountainous,  while 
the.  S.  is  level.  Among  the  products  are  to- 
bacco, wine,  and  marble,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral mineral  springs.  lit  A  city,  capital  of 
the  county  (Hung.  SzeJeet-Fejirvdr ;  Lat.  Alba 
Btgia),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Csorg6,  near 
the  border  of  an  extensive  morass,  88  m.  S. 
"W.  of  Buda ;  pop.  in  1870,  22,683.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the  epis- 
copal palace.  There  are  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  goods,  hardware,  and  sev- 
eral other  articles.  The  kings  of  Hungary 
were  crowned  here  down  to  Ferdinand  I.,  and 
the  cathedra]  contains  many  of  their  tombs. 
Four  tombs  dating  from  the  13th  century,  and 
other  relics,  were  excavated  in  1874,  including 
those  of  a  remarkable  chapel. 

miKGEOir,  the  name  of  cartilaginous  fishes 
of  the  class  of  ganoids  and  family  tturionidm. 
The  body  is  elongated  and  fusiform,  covered 
with  a  rough  skin  protected  by  five  longitu- 
dinal rows  of  tubercular  plates ;  the  largest  of 
these  rows  is  along  the  back,  and  there  is  also 
one  on  each  side,  and  one  from  each  pectoral 
to  the  ventral  fins;  the  plates  are  fkittened, 
and  marked  with  radiating  striae.  The  head  is 
depressed,  and  ends  in  a  long  triangnlar  snout 
covered  with  bony  plates;  mouth  funnel- 
shaped  and  protrusible,  on  the  under  surface, 
without  teeth,  having  in  front  a  few  depend- 
ing barbels,  evidently  organs  of  touch;  gill 
covers  very  large  and  gills  free ;  pseudo-bran- 
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chies  and  spiracles  are  present,  but  no  bran- 
chiostegal  rays ;  fins  well  developed,  the  dorsal 
and  anal  opposite  and  behind  the  ventrals; 
tail  heterocercal  or  unsymmetrical,  the  ver- 
tebral cord  being  prolonged  into  the  upper 
lobe  as  in  the  sharks,  and  strengtJiened  by 
fulcra  along  its  upper  margin;  a  soft  candal 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  tail.  The  vertebral 
column  consists  of  an  undivided  soft  chorda 
dorsalit ;  the  air  bladder  is  very  large,  com- 
municating freely  with  the  oesophagus ;  there 
is  a  spiral  valve  in  the  intestine,  and  a  con- 
glomerate pancreas.  They  are  generally  large, 
and  inhabit  the  northern  temperate  seas  of 
both  coasts  of  America,  eastern  Europe,  and 
western  Asia,  from  which  they  ascend  the 
rivers  in  spring  to  spawn,-  returning  to  the  salt 
water  in  autumn ;  species  are  also  found  in  the 
great  American  fresh- water  lakes,  which  never 
descend  to  the  sea.  They  are  oviparous;  the 
food  consists  of  any  soft  substances  which 
they  stir  up  from  the  bottom  with  their  snouts, 
and  of  small  fish ;  they  frequently  jump  out  of 
water. — ^The  genus  aeipenier  (Linn.)  has  the 
characters  of  the  family.  The  common  stur- 
geon of  Europe  {A.  tturio,  Linn.)  attains  a 
length  of  6  to  10  ft.,  and  sometimes  more ;  it 
is  found  in  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas  and  the 
rivers  opening  into  them,  and  sometimes  on 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic ;  the 
flesh  is  delicate,  and  is  largely  consumed  in 


Common  Enropean  Sturgeon  (Actpenacr  •tuiio). 

Russia,  fresh,  salted,  and  pickled.  A  larger 
species,  also  fonnd  in  the  seas  and  rivers  of 
8.  E.  Europe,  is  the  beluga  (A.  hiuo,  Linn.), 
attaining  a  length  of  12  to  16  ft.  and  a  weight 
of  1,200  lbs.,  and  occasionally  much  larger;  it 
ascends  the  rivers  opening  into  the  Caspian 
and  Black  seas,  with  other  and  smaller  species. 
The  flesh  is  tough;  the  sonnd  or  air  bladder 
furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  .isinglass,  for 
which  great  numbers  are  caught  in  Russia. 
Caviare  is  also  made  from  the  roe  of  the  fe- 
male, which  sometimes  constitutes  one  third 
of  the  weight  of  the  fish ;  the  skin  is  used  for 
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harness  leather,  and  the  dorsal  cord,  cut  in 
piece*  and  dried,  is  used  as  food.  The  sterlet 
(A.  Ruthenus,  Linn.),  fonnd  in  the  Caspian, 
and  growing  to  a  length  of  2  or  8  ft.,  famishes 
a  most  delicate  food  and  the  best  caviare.  In 
the  Volga  it  spawns  early  in  May,  on  rocky 
bottoms,  in  water  of  54°  F. ;  the  eggs,  which 
are  easily  fecundated  artificially,  soon  adhere 
to  any  object ;  they  are  hatched  in  abont  seven 
days,  the  embryos  being  then  abont  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long;  in  ten  weeks  these  attain  a 
length  of  two  mches,  feeding  on  larvee  of  in- 
seoto  on  the  bottom.  Both  eggs  and  young  will 
safely  bear  a  Journey  of  five  days,  and  have 
been  carried  to  W.  Russia,  and  even  to  stock 
British  rivers;  the  young  live  only  in  fresh 
water.  The  color  in  these  species  is  brown 
of  various  shades,  the  plates  whitish,  and  the 
abdomen  silvery.  The  several  species  in  the 
Baltic  hybridize  freely,  and  are  probaby  only 
varieties  of  one. — In  North  Amenca  sturgeons 
are  not  found  north  of  the  watersheds  between 
lat.  68°  and  64°  TS.,  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  abont  88°  F. ;  they  seldom  enter 
dear  cold  streams,  but  ascend  muddy  rivers  in 
Buoh  nnmbers  that  many  large  Indian  tribes 
subsist  entirely  on  their  flesh  in  summer ;  each 
watershed  has  its  own  species,  varying  in 
some  minor  characteristics.  The  sharp-nosed 
sturgeon  {A.  oxyrhynehu*,  Mitch.)  attains  a 


Sharp-sated  StoigeoB  (Acip«iiaer  ozyrhjrndiiu). 

length  of  from  8  to  7  ft. :  it  is  found  on  the 
coasts  of  New  England,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia;  it  is  common  in  Long  Island 
sound  from  the  middle  of  June  to  October, 
and  is  taken  by  harpoon  and  in  nets;  the 
smaller  specimens  are  esteemed  for  the  table ; 
it  is  grayish  brown  above,  silvery  on  the  sides, 
and  white  below.  The  short-nosed  sturgeon 
(_A.  hrevirottrit,  Mitch.)  is  dusky  above  and 
white  below ;  the  snout  is  short  and  blunt ;  it 
attains  a  length  of  2  to  5  ft.,  and  is  so  com- 
mon in  the  Hudson  that  its  flesh  in  the  market 
has  been  known  as  Albany  beef ;  it  much  re- 
sembles the  A.  tturio  of  Europe.  Other  spe- 
cies are  described  from  the  northern  waters, 
the  rivers  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  and  from  Lake 
Superior,  by  Richardson  and  Agassiz. — The 
genus  polyodon  (Lac^p.)  or  ipatularia  (Shaw) 
has  the  general  form  of  aeipenter,  but  is  with- 
out the  bony  plates  on  the  body  and  head; 
the  snont  is  very  much  elongated,  and  com- 
pressed into  a  thin  leaf-like  organ,  partly  bony 
and  partly  cutaneous,  sometimes  nearly  as  long 
as  the  body ;  gill  covers  very  large,  extending 
far  back  in  a  membranous  point;  the  mouth 
is  wide,  with  numerous  minute  teeth  in  the 
young  animal,  which  are  lost  with  age.  The 
spoon-bill  sturgeon  {P.  folium,  Lac4p.)  is  steel- 
blue  above  and  white  below ;  it  attains  a  length 


of  6  ft.,  and  is  fonnd  in  fhe  Missiadppi,  Ohio, 
and  their  tributaries;  it  is  also  called  shovel 
fish  and  paddle  fish ;  the  flesh  is  tough ;  the 
singularly  shaped  snoot  is  used  to  shovel  up 
the  mnd  in  search  of  food.  The  genua  plati- 
rostra  (Les.)  is  probably  only  the  adult  of 
polyodon,  the  principal  difference  being  the 
absence  of  teeth. 

STWaESOlf.    See  Skobbi  Stububoit. 

SIVBT,  Sir  Oaites,  an  English  explorer,  died 
in  Cheltenham,  June  16, 1869.  He  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1825  (being  then 
a  captain)  was  stationed  at  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales.  At  this  time  the  interior  of  Australia 
was  almost  entirely  unknown;  and  in  1828 
Gen.  Darling  organized  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion. Oxley  ten  years  before  had  been  stopped 
by  the  great  swamps  W.  of  the  Blue  moun- 
tains, and  this  expedition  was  to  penetrate  be- 
yond them  as  far  inland  as  possible.  Stnrt  was 
attached  to  the  party,  and  soon  took  the  vir- 
tual lead  of  it.  He  discovered  the  Maoqaarie, 
Castlereagh,  and  Darling  rivers,  and  explored 
a  great  portion  of  their  valleys.  Later  be  led 
another  expedition,  explored  the  course  of  the 
Murrumbidgee,  discovered  (June  14,  1880)  the 
great  Murray  river,  followed  it  to  Lake  Alez- 
andrina,  and  returned  at  the  beginning  of  1831. 
The  account  of  these  journeys  was  published 
in  London  in  1888,  under  the  title  of  "  Two 
Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  South  Aus- 
tralia during  the  years  1828-'81."  His  health, 
and  especially  his  eyesight,  had  suffered  great- 
ly; and  he  was  compeUed  to  rest  for  several 
years  before  undertaking  his  next  expedition, 
which  was  overland  from  Sydney  to  Adelaide. 
At  Adelaide  he  was  made  surveyor  general 
of  South  Australia.  In  1844  be  undertook  a 
fourth  journey,  and,  after  the  greatest  bard- 
ships  in  the  Stony  Desert,  reached  a  point  near 
the  centre  of  the  continent.  This  expedition 
he  described  in  a  report  published  in  London 
in  1849.  After  his  return  he  became  registrar 
general  and  later  colonial  secretary  of  South 
Australia ;  but  the  injury  to  his  eyes  resulted 
in  total  blindness,  and  be  returned  to  England. 
He  was  knighted  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

SniTSMAN,  an  E.  central  county  of  Dakota, 
recently  formed  and  not  included  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1870 ;  area,  about  2,100  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Dakota  or 
James  river.  The  W.  part  is  occupied  by  the 
Plateau  du  Cotean  du  Missouri.  The  North- 
em  Pacific  railroad  traverses  it  from  E.  to  W. 
The  surface  is  rolling. 

KHiTiiUlWC.    See  STAirasBrao. 

SnrmiiBT,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  WUrtemberg,  2  m.  S.  W.  of 
Oanstatt  on  the  Neckar,  and  97  m.  S.  EL  of 
Frankfort;  pop.  in  1876,  over  107,000,  including 
9,000  in  several  villages.  It  stands  in  a  very 
beautiful  valley  surrounded  by  vine-clad  hills^ 
with  wooded  mountains  in  the  distance.  The 
town  is  generally  well  built,  and  is  divided  by 
the  long  Konigsstrasse,  the  principal  street, 
extending  nearly  N.  and  S.  throughout  its  en- 
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tire  length,  and  bordered  bj  the  chief  bnsiness 
bnildings.  In  the  principal  square  is  a  fine 
old  Gothic  chnrch,  with  a  high  tower  and 
many  ancient  sculptures  and  monuments  of 
the  princes  ol  Wflrtemberg.  The  royal  (for- 
merly dnoal)  palace,  began  in  1746  and  finished 


The  Old  Palace. 

in  1806,  is  a  large  building  of  freestone  finely 
decorated  and  furnished  in  the  interior;  the 
old  palace,  completed  in  1670,  resembles  a 
mediffiyal  castle,  and  is  now  occupied  by  o£S- 
oials  connected  with  the  government.  In  the 
same  square  is  a  monument  to  Schiller  by 
Thorwaldsen.  The  hospital  church  is  a  Goth- 
ie  building,  finely  decorated  in  the  interior, 
and  contains  the  original  model  of  Danneck- 
er's  "  Christ."  The  town  hall  was  bnilt  in  the 
16th  century.  There  is  a  mnseum  of  natural 
history;  a  royal  library  of  460,000  volumes 
and  8,600  manuscripts ;  a  cabinet  of  medals 
containing  more  than  17,000  specimens ;  a 
mnseum  of  the  fine  arts,  with  many  valuable 
statues  and  pictures ;  a  bazaar,  and  a  theatre. 
Stuttgart  has  also  a  gymnasium,  military  acad- 
emy, polytechnic  school,  a  royal  school  of  art, 
attended  in  1874-'6  by  about  100  students,  and 
a  conservatory  of  music,  attended  in  January, 
1876,  by  676  male  and  female  pupils,  inclu- 
ding 79  from  the  United  States  and  58  from 
England.  The  manufactures  include  woollen, 
silk,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  jewelry,  musical 
and  philosophical  instruments,  leather,  and  tin 
ware.  The  book  trade  is  extensive,  and  con- 
nected with  it  are  numerous  paper  mills,  type 
fonnderies,  and  lithographic  establishments. 
The  town  is  the  centred  point  of  the  Wflrtem- 
berg railways,  seven  lines  extending  from  it ; 
and  the  railway  station  is  perhaps  the  finest  in 
Germany.  There  is  a  horse  railway  between 
Stuttgart  and  Canstatt,  a  pleasant  suburb  and 
favorite  summer  resort.  Besides  the  public 
garden,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany, 
there  are  in  the  vicinity  numerous  parks  and 
gardens,  where  the  public  are  admitted ;  that 
of  Rosenstein,  the  kin^^'s  summer  palace,  and 
the  gardens  of  the  Wilhelma  palace  at  Can- 
statt, are  the  most  beautiful. — The  date  of 
the  foundation  of  Stuttgart  is  not  accurately 
known.  It  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1229,  and 
was  selected  as  a  residence  by  Count  Eberhard 
in  1820.    In  1482  Count  Ulric  made  it  the 


capital  of  Wflrtemberg.  The  city  had  little  of 
its  present  beauty  until  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century;  after  that  time  it  was  greatly  im- 
proved during  several  successive  reigns,  owing 
Its  chief  embellishments  to  Kings  Frederick 
and  William.  The  population  and  prosperity 
of  Stuttgart  have  of  late  much  increased. — 
See  Woohner's  Stuttgart  teit  28  Jahren  (Stutt- 
gart,  1871). 

SimiSlKT,  Petru,  the  last  Dutch  director 
general  of  New  Notherland  (New  York),  bom 
in  Holland  in  1602,  died  in  New  York  city  in 
August,  1682.  He  served  in  the  war  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  director  of  the  colony  of  Cu- 
racoa,  lost  a  leg  in  battle,  and  returned  to  Hol- 
land in  1644.  In  1646  the  Dutch  West  India 
company  appointed  him  director  general  of 
New  Netherland.  He  arrived  in  May,  1647, 
conciliated  the  savages,  who  had  been  provoked 
to  hostilities  by  his  predecessor  William  Kieft, 
and  restored  order  in  every  department.  In 
1660  he  arranged  at  Hartford  with  the  New 
England  commissioners  a  line  of  partition,  be- 
fore undefined  and  disputed,  between  the  Dutch 
and  English  territories.  In  1661  the  Dutch 
buUt  Fort  Casimir  on  the  Delaware,  which  was 
captured  by  Rising,  the  governor  of  New  Swe- 
den, in  1664.  Next  year  Stuyvesant  sailed 
into  the  Delaware  with  seven  vessels  and  600 
or  700  men,  and  took  the  whole  settlement. 
For  the  next  ten  years  there  was  nearly  un- 
broken peace.  In  1668  a  convention  of  two 
deputies  from  each  village  in  New  Netherland 
demanded  that  "no  new  laws  shall  be  enacted 
but  with  the  consent  of  the  people ;  that  none 
shall  be  appointed  to  ofiSce  but  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  people ;  that  obscure  and  obsolete 
laws  shall  never  be  revived."  Stuyvesant 
commanded  the  separation  of  this  assembly  on 
pain  of  punishment,  telling  them :  "  We  derive 
our  authority  from  God  and  the  company,  not 
from  a  few  ignorant  subjects."  The  spirit  of 
resistance  nevertheless  increased.  The  en- 
croachments of  the  New  England  colonies  in- 
duced Stuyvesant  to  remonstrate  before  a  con- 
vention of  the  united  colonies  at  Boston,  but 
he  met  with  little  favor ;  and  a  second  embassy 
to  Hartford  had  no  better  success.  In  1664 
Charles  II.  granted  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
York,  the  territory  from  the  Connecticut  river 
to  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  and  an  English 
fieet  under  Richard  Nicolls  appeared  in  the 
bay  of  New  York  in  August  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  city.  Stuyvesant  was  unwil- 
ling to  capitulate,  but  the  municipality,  seeing 
the  futility  of  resistance,  insisted  on  yielding ; 
and  at  last  he  consented,  and  the  city  was  given 
up  on  Sept.  8,  1664.  Stuyvesant  went  in  1666 
to  report  to  his  superiors  in  Holland,  but  re- 
turning, spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  bis 
farm  or  boweerij  (whence  the  name  of  the 
street  called  the  Bowery),  then  outside  the 
limits  of  the  city.  He  lies  buried  in  the  vaults 
of  St.  Mark's  chnrch  in  10th  street. 

STY  (Lat.  hordeolum,  from  hordmm,  barley), 
a  small  inflammatory  tumor  on  the  edge  of  the 
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eyelid,  aboat  the  size  of  a  griun  of  barley.  Stj 
has  its  seat  in  the  cellular  tissae  at  the  margin 
of  the  lid,  involving  generally  the  roots  of  one 
or  more  of  the  eyelashes.  The  tumor  is  f urun- 
colar,  and  almost  invariably  goes  on  to  sup- 
pnration;  its  progress  is  sometimes  tedions 
and  the  suppuration  imperfect.  Sty  is  most 
common  in  persons  of  a  strumous  habit,  and 
often  has  for  an  exciting  cause  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs.  VThen  the  litUe  tumor 
has  made  its  appearance,  it  is  best  to  promote 
its  matoration  by  warm  and  emollient  fomen- 
tations. It  is  commonly  advisable  to  leave  it 
to  burst  of  itself;  but  when  maturation  has 
occurred,  if  it  occasion  much  uneasiness,  it 
may  be  punctured. 

STYLE,  Old  and  New.    See  Calendab. 

SIYRAX.    See  Balsams. 

nrUTiS  (Gr.  otvUtik,  belonpng  to  a  pillar), 
a  class  of  anchorites  who  spent  their  lives  on 
pillars.  The  originator  of  this  mode  of  Chris- 
tian penance  was  Simeon  (known  as  St.  Simeon 
Stylites),  a  Syrian,  who  was  bom  in  Sisan  or 
Sesan  about  390,  and  died  near  Antioch  in 
469.  He  spent  several  years  in  convents,  bnt 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  severity  of  their 
discipline,  he  built  for  himself  on  Mt.  Tela- 
nissa  a  small  hut,  in  which  be  inflicted  npon 
himself  all  manner  of  bodily  pains,  in  the  hope 
of  thereby  attaining  to  spiritual  perfection. 
His  fame  drew  around  him  large  numbers  of 
admirers,  and  in  order  to  escape  their  constant 
intrusions  and  persistent  efforts  to  approach 
him  and  touch  his  garments,  he  decided  to  live 
on  top  of  a  pillar.  At  first  he  maintained  him- 
self standing  upon  it  by  means  of  a  beam,  bat 
he  soon  learned  to  do  without  this  support, 
and  to  obtain  rest  by  leaning  against  the  low 
parapet.  His  pillar  was  at  first  only  about  10 
ft.  high,  but  he  had  it  repeatedly  increased  in 
height,  until  it  was  about  60  ft  high.  On  this 
pillar,  the  top  of  which  is  said  to  have  mea- 
snred  only  a  few  feet  in  circumference,  be  lived 
upward  of  SO  years;  and  when  he  died  the 
people  of  Antioch  received  his  body  into  their 
city  and  revered  him  as  their  patron  saint.  His 
example  found  numerous  imitators  in  the  East, 
bnt  his  peculiar  kind  of  asceticism  met  with 
little  favor  in  the  West.  He  and  his  followers 
received  the  designation  of  stylites,  but  are 
known  also  as  air  martyrs,  pillarists,  and  pil- 
lar saints.  There  were  several  other  stylites 
called  Simeon.  One  died  in  695,  and  another, 
one  of  the  last  recorded  in  history,  lived  in  the 
12th  century.  It  is  related  of  one  Alypins 
that  he  maintained  himself  70  years  on  a  piUar 
near  Adrianople. 

8TXUA  (Ger.  Steiermark),  a  dnchy  of  Aus- 
tria, bordering  on  Upper  and  Lower  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Croatia,  Oamiola,  Oarinthia,  and 
Salzburg;  area,  8,671  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,187,990.  It  is  divided  into  the  circles  of 
Oratz,  which  contains  the  capital  of  the  same 
name,  Marburg,  and  Brook.  It  is  traversed  by 
three  chains  belonging  to  the  Norio  branch 
of  the  Alpine  system,  the  highest  summits  of 


which  are  on  the  N.  W.  and  8.  W.  frontiers, 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  8,000  ft.  and  up- 
ward. The  N.  W.  part  is  known  as  Upper 
Styria,  and  the  country  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion as  Lower  Styria.  The  surface  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Danube.  The  most  important 
streams  are  the  Mur,  Enns,  Baab,  Save,  and 
Drave,  all  of  which  except  the  Raab  are  navi- 
gable for  boats.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes, 
and  hot  and  mineral  springs.  Limestone,  sul- 
phur, alum,  rock  salt,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
cobalt,  zinc,  and  iron  ore  of  superior  quality  are 
found.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  generally 
fertile,  but  no  surplus  of  grain  is  produced. 
The  vine  thrives  well.  The  forests  cover  about 
half  the  surface.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
German,  but  the  Winds  or  Slovens  are  nu- 
merous, constituting  about  86  per  cent,  of  the 
Eopulation;  nearly  all  are  Roman  Catholics. 
:on  is  extensively  manufactured,  and  linen, 
cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  to  some  extent ;  bnt 
the  most  important  branch  of  industry  is  tim- 
ber. Millions  of  jewsharps  are  annually  ex- 
ported.— Under  the  Romans  the  eastern  port 
of  Styria  belonged  to  the  province  of  Fon- 
nonia,  and  the  western  to  Xtoricum.  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  in  the  4th  century,  but 
the  northern  barbarians  afterward  overran  the 
province.  Styria  was  annexed  to  Austria  in 
1192,  was  subsequently  attached  to  Bohemia, 
and  in  1276  together  with  other  territories  sur- 
rendered by  King  Ottocar  II.  to  Rudolph  I.  of 
Hapsburg.  It  subsequently  belonged  to  va- 
rious branches  of  that  house,  until  the  Styrian 
line  became  the  ruling  one  with  the  succes- 
sion of  Ferdinand  II.  to  the  emperor  Matthias 
in  1619.  Ferdinand  exterminated  Protestant- 
ism in  the  duchy.  Under  the  constitution  of 
Oisleithan  Austria  the  Styrian  diet  elects  13 
members  to  the  Austrian  Reichsrath. — See 
Dot  Volialeben  in  SteiermarJc  in  Charahter- 
und  SitteribUdem  dargetUllt,  by  P.  K.  Roseg- 
ger  (2  vols.,  Gratz,  1875). 

STTX  (connected  with  Gr.  arvytlv,  to  ab- 
hor), in  Greek  mythology,  the  chief  river  of 
the  lower  world,  around  which  it  flows  seven 
times.  The  name  was  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  nymph  Styx,  the  daugther  of  Oceanus, 
who,  when  Jupiter  prepared  to  wrest  the 
power  from  the  hands  of  Saturn  and  the  Ti- 
tans, was  the  first  of  the  immortals  to  answer 
to  his  call,  coming  with  her  children  to  his 
assistance.  He  made  her  children  his  constant 
attendants,  and  herself  the  oath-sanctioner  of 
the  gods.  In  the  Hesiodio  theogony  Styx  is 
called  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Zelos  (zeal),  Nike  (vic- 
tory), Bia  (strength),  and  Cratos  (power). 
SCABU.    See  Swabia. 

SCiKDf,  or  Sukia,  a  seaport  town  of  Nubia, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  286  m.  N.  N. 
W.  of  Massowah ;  lat.  19°  17'  N.,  Ion.  87°  20' 
E. ;  pop.  about  6,000.  The  town  proper  is  on 
an  island  1^  m.  in  circumference,  which  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  a  suburb  on  the 
mainland.     It  is  defended  by  a  small  fort, 
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and  contains  several  mosqnes  and  pnblio  bnild- 
ings,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  governor's 
house,  custom  house,  and  bazaar.  The  harbor 
is  sheltered  from  all  winds,  bat  is  too  shallow 
to  admit  large  vessels.  The  adjacent  country 
is  a  level  plain.  The  climate  is  very  hot. 
Snakin  is  fast  increasing  in  commercial  im- 
portance, and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cat- 
tle, hides,  batter,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gnm 
arable,  cotton,  and  coffee,  the  last  from  Abys- 
sinia. More  than  150  vessels  enter  its  port 
yearly.  It  was  formerly  subject  directly  to  the 
Turkish  power,  but  in  1866  was  surrendered 
to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  In  1870  telegraphic 
communication  was  established  with  the  Soo- 
dan,  an  attempt  to  effect  which  in  1866  had 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  engineers  and  8,000 
camels.  There  is  a  direct  caravan  route  from 
Suakin  to  Berber,  on  the  Kile,  and  to  Khar- 
toom,  and  great  numbers  of  pilgrims  pass  over 
it  yearly  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 

SVASEZ,  FrtMibM,  a  Spanish  theologian,  bom 
in  Granada^an.  6,  1648,  died  in  Lisbon,  Sept. 
25,  1617.  He  early  entered  the  order  of  Jes- 
uits, and  was  successively  professor  at  the 
universities  of  Alcal&,  Salamanca,  Rome,  and 
Coimbra.  His  Defengio  Fidei,  &c.  (Coimbra, 
1613),  was  in  1614  ordered  by  the  parliament 
of  Paris  to  be  burned,  because  it  claimed  for 
the  pope  a  coercive  power  over  kings.  In  the 
same  year  and  subsequently  it  was  reprinted 
at  Cologne.  His  complete  works  appeared  at 
Lyons  and  Mentz  (23  vols,  fol.,  1630  et  seq.; 
new  eds.,  Venice,  1740,  and  Besan^on,  1856- 
'62).  Francisco  No6l  prepared  an  abridged  edi- 
tion (2  vols,  fol.,  Geneva,  1782 ;  republished 
by  J.  P.  Migne,  Paris,  1858).  The  life  of  Sua- 
rez  has  been  written  in  Latin  by  Deschamps 
rPerpignan,  1671),  and  in  German  by  Werner 
(Ratisbon,  1861  et  seq.). 

SVBLUUTIOIir,  a  process  of  distillation  in 
which  the  vapors  condense  in  a  solid  form.  It 
takes  place  naturally  in  volcanic  fissures  and 
cratera.  Deposits  thus  formed  are  termed  sub- 
limates. A  great  variety  of  mineral  substances 
are  subject  to  vaporize  by  heat  and  become 
solid  again  on  cooling;  and  the  number  of 
such  increases  with  tibe  increased  degree  of 
heat  which  we  can  apply.  Some  vegetable 
Bubstanoes  also  possess  the  same  property,  as 
camphor  and  benzoin.  Sublimation  is  much 
employed  as  a  means  of  separating  volatile 
from  fixed  bodies,  usually  for  obtaining  .the 
former  in  a  purer  state.  The  vapor  is  some- 
times chemically  changed  by  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  sublimate  is  then 
of  a  different  composition  from  the  original 
body,  as  when  oxide  of  zinc  is  produced  by 
subjecting  the  metal  or  its  ores  to  beat  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 

SUBLIME  FmiTE  (Fr.,  lofty  or  magnificent 
gate ;  Turk,  habi  humayvn ;  Ar.  ed-davlet  el- 
aliye),  the  title  officially  given  to  the  Ottoman 
government.  Orkhan  (1826-'60)  erected  in  his 
capital  Brnsa  a  palace  with  an  imposing  en- 
trance, on  which  he  bestowed  the  name  of 


"Sublime  Porte,"  which  from  that  time  to 
the  present  has  been  applied  to  the  monarch 
and  government  of  the  Ottomans.  This  use  of 
the  term  is  partly  owing  to  the  oriental  cus- 
tom of  transacting  public  business  at  the  gate 
or  in  the  antechamber  of  the  palace. 

SUBPOENA,  a  judicial  process  directed  to  a 
witness  commanding  him  to  appear  at  the 
court,  to  testify  what  he  knows  in  the  case 
therein  described,  under  a  certain  penalty  («ui 
pcma)  mentioned  in  the  process.  If  the  court 
wishes  to  examine  any  books  or  papers  which 
are  in  possession  of  the  witness,  a  clause  is 
inserted  bidding  him  to  bring  them  with  him ; 
and  the  subpoena  is  thence  called  a  tuhpana 
duees  teeutn.  The  subpcena  ought  to  be  served 
upon  the  witness  personally,  for  otherwise  he 
cannot  be  proceeded  against  as  for  a  contempt 
if  he  neglects  to  appear.  Service  may  be  made 
by  any  person,  and  is  proved  generally  by  affi- 
davit, or,  if  it  be  made  by  a  sheriff  or  his  offi- 
cer, by  a  simple  return  or  certificate  of  service. 
When  a  witness  ha»  been  duly  summoned,  and 
his  fees  have  been  paid  or  tendered,  or  pay- 
ment or  tender  has  been  waived,  he  is  guilty 
of  a  contempt  of  court  if  he  fails  to  appear 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  may  be  proceeded 
against  by  attachment,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  compelling  him  to  appear  and  testify,  and 
of  vindicating  the  dignity  of  the  court  by  the 
infliction  of  suitable  punishment.  The  party 
actually  injured  by  the  non-appearance  may 
also  have  an  action  for  all  damages  caused  by 
his  default. — The  office  of  the  subpoena  at  com- 
mon  law  is  simply  to  bring  into  court  a  wit- 
ness whose  evidence  is  sought.  Chancery,  bor- 
rowing the  name  of  the  writ,  but  giving  it  a 
far  larger  scope,  issued  it  in  order  to  compel 
a  defendant  in  a  cause  to  appear  and  answer 
upon  oath  the  plaintiff's  allegations.  This  pro- 
cess in  chancery  answers  to  a  summons  in  the 
courts  at  law,  and  is  the  process  by  means  of 
which  the  defendant  is  constructively  brought 
before  the  court. 

SUBKOCATION.  Where  one  person  becomes 
entitled  in  law  to  the  position  of  another  as 
creditor  or  as  the  holder  of  securities,  he  is 
siud  to  be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  oth- 
er, and  in  contemplation  of  law  there  is  a  sub- 
stitution or  subrogation.  When  a  surety  pays 
the  debt  of  his  principal,  he  becomes  subro- 
gated to  the  rights  of  the  creditor  in  any  se- 
curities he  may  have  held,  with  the  right  to 
enforce  them  for  his  own  indemnity.  So  if 
one  having  a  lien  on  property  pays  off  a  prior 
lien  for  the  protection  of  his  own,  he  becomes 
entitled  to  hold  it  against  the  interest  of  those 
who  should  have  paid ;  and  so  would  one  ten- 
ant in  common  who  should  discharge  a  mort- 
gage upon  the  whole  title.  The  doctrine  rests 
on  principles  of  equity,  and  is  one  of  very  gen- 
eral application. 

SCBSOUFTION,  in  law,  a  contract  by  which 
one  agrees  to  contribute  with  others  for  a  com- 
mon purpose.  The  word  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  sum  of  money  subscribed.    The  contract 
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of  subscription  depends  for  its  validity  upon 
the  same  principles  and  facts  as  other  contracts. 
The  subscribers  may  be  sued  for  their  sub- 
scriptions whenever  the  conditions  upon  which 
they  have  promised  to  pay  are  fulfilled,  if  the 
purpose  of  the  contract  is  legal  and  founded 
upon  a  good  consideration,  and  if  there  is  a 
party  capable  of  maintaining  the  action.  Sub- 
scription papers  are  often  hastily  drawn  up 
and  carelessly  expressed,  and  the  difliculty  in 
the  way  of  enforcing  contracts  of  subscription 
has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  want  of  proper 
parties  and  of  a  valid  consideration  for  the 
promise.  In  their  disposition  to  uphold  this 
class  of  contracts,  if  they  can  be  upheld  con- 
sistently with  the  rules  of  law,  the  courts  have 
gone  in  some  cases  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
subscribers  to  a  common  object  may  be  treated 
as  contracting  with  each  otiier,  the  considera- 
tion of  each  subscription  being  the  promises 
of  the  other  contributors,  each  sabscriber  being 
thus  liable  to  a  suit  by  all  the  others.  There 
seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  sustaining  this 
view,  and  to  avoid  it  subscriptions  are  usually 
made  payable  to  some  corporation  or  person 
who  is  to  act  as  treasurer  for  the  purpose  of 
collection,  and  perhaps  also  in  expending  the 
moneys.  Such  undertakings,  made  on  behalf 
of  educational  and  charitable  institutions  or 
other  public  objects,  or  even  for  public  cele- 
brations, have  frequently  been  sustained  and 
enforced,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  against  such  action.  If  by  the  subscrip- 
tion paper  the  promisee  expressly  undertakes 
to  apply  the  moneys  to  the  object  in  view,  the 
case  is  dear ;  and  certainly,  if  in  any  other  case 
the  subscription  be  accepted  and  acted  upon 
by  the  expenditure  of  moneys  or  otherwise  be- 
fore notice  that  subscriptions  are  withdrawn, 
it  should  be  held  that  this  constitutes  a  con- 
sideration sufficient  to  support  the  promises, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  withdrawn  subse- 
quently, but  may  be  enforced.  And  such 
seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  decisions. 

SDOCDIIG  ACID,  an  acid  found  ready  formed 
in  amber  and  in  certain  lignites,  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  animal  organism.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained in  colored  crystals  by  heating  amber  in 
retorta.  It  is  formed  artificially  in  several 
ways,  as  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on 
malic  acid  or  tartaric  acid,  or  by  the  oxidation 
of  certain  fatty  acids.  It  is  most  conveniently 
prepared  by  the  fermentation  of  malic  acid,  the 
crude  malate  of  calcium  obtained  by  adding 
chalk  or  slaked  lime  to  the  juice  of  mountain 
ash  berries  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
malate  is  mingled  with  water  and  yeast  or  de- 
caying cheese,  and  kept  for  a  few  days  at  86° 
or  100°  F.,  when  succinate  of  calcium  forms. 
This  salt  is  then  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  being  thrown  down, 
while  succinic  acid  is  left  in  solution,  and  may 
be  obtained  by  evaporation  and  cooling  in  col- 
orless oblique  rhombic  prisms,  soluble  in  five 
farts  of  cold  and  three  parts  of  boiling  water, 
he  combinations  of  snooinio  acid  with  bases 


are  called  succinates,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  calcium  succinate  above  mentioned 
and  succinate  of  ammonia.  Succinic  acid, 
though  formerly  officinal,  is  now  seldom  used  in 
medicine.  Succinate  of  ammonia  is  said  to  have 
been  used  with  success  in  delirium  tremens. 

8VC0MT.    See  Chiooobt. 

SCGHEn',  Leita  GakrM,  duke  of  Albufera,  a 
French  soldier,  bom  in  Lyons,  March  2,  1770, 
died  in  Marseilles,  Jan.  8,  1826.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1792,  was  at  the  siege  of  Toulon 
in  1793  as  chief  of  battalion,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  the  army  of  Italy.  He  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  commanders  in  the 
army  of  Egypt,  but  was  detained  by  Brune  as 
major  general  in  the  army  of  Italy,  in  which 
he  reestablished  order  and  discipline;  after- 
ward served  as  chief  of  staff  under  Mass6na  on 
the  Danube,  and  again  in  Italy  as  general  of 
division ;  and  in  1800  distinguished  himself 
in  the  defence  of  Genoa.  In  1805  he  com- 
manded the  left  wing  under  Lannes  at  Auster- 
litz,  and  in  1806  took  an  important  part  in 
the  battle  of  Jena.  In  1808  he  was  made 
commander  of  a  division  in  the  army  of  Spain, 
and  after  successive  victories  he  became  mar- 
shal in  1811.  He  afterward  took  Oropesa  and 
Murviedro,  and  defeated  Blake  near  the  lagoon 
of  Albufera,  under  the  walls  of  Valencia,  and 
forced  him  to  surrender  that  city,  Jan.  9, 1812, 
with  18,000  Spanish  troops  and  immense  stores. 
For  this  victory  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title 
of  duke  of  Albufera  and  a  large  revenue.  He 
gained  the  esteem  of  the  Spaniards  by  his  jus- 
tice and  moderation.  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a 
peer  in  1814.  He  wrote  Mimoirea  »ur  la  guerra 
d'Etpagrie,  1808-1814  (2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1829). 

SUGSSl,  the  popular  name  of  the  soft-rayed 
fishes  of  ^e  carp  family  {eyprinida)  included 
in  the  genus  eatottomvi  (Lesueur).  They  are 
characterized  by  a  single  dorsal,  three  rays  in 
the  gill  membrane,  smooth  head  and  gill  cov- 
ers, jaws  without  teeth  and  retractile,  mouth 
beneath  the  snout,  and  lips  plfuted  or  lobed 
snitable  for  sucking;  there  are  comb-like  teeth 
in  the  throat ;  the  intestine  is  very  long,  and 
the  air  bladder  divided  into  two  or  more  parts. 
There  are  about  80  species  in  the  fresh-water 
rivers  and  lakes  of  North  America ;  they  rarely 
take  bait,  and  are  very  tenacious  of  life.  The 
common  sucker  (C.  Bottonientit,  Les.)  is  8  to 


CommoD  Snoker  (Catostomos  BostonleiuU). 

16  in.  long,  of  a  brownish  color,  olive  on  the 
head,  reddish  with  metaUic  Instre  on  the  sides, 
and  white  below ;  it  is  common  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  middle  states.    The  chub  sucker 
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{C.  gibhotut,  Les.)  is  7  to  12  in.  long,  dark 
brown  above,  golden  greenish  yellow  on  the 
^ides,  anterior  part  of  abdomen  whitish,  and 
fins  dark ;  body  convex  in  front  of  dorsal,  and 
sides  of  head  sometimes  spiny  or  tuberculated ; 
it  is  common  in  the  ponds  of  the  New  Eng- 
land and  middle  states.  Large  species  from 
the  northern  regions  have  been  described  by 
Richardson  and  Agassiz.  Among  the  larger 
species  of  the  western  rivers  are  the  Missoari 
sucker  ((7.  tlongatua,  Les.),  2  to  8  ft.  long,  in 
the  Ohio  river,  black  on  the  back,  and  hence 
called  black  horse  and  black  buffalo ;  and  the 
boffalo  sucker  (C.  bubaltu,  Rat.),  of  about  the 
same  size,  in  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  their  tributaries,  brownish  above,  bronzy 
on  the  sides,  and  whitish  on  abdomen. 

8IJCUNG  FISH,  the  popular  name  of  the  re- 
mora,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the  genus  eeheneit 
(linn.),  80  named  from  the  Greek  Ix^ev,  to 
hold,  and  vov;,  a  ship.  The  body  is  elongated, 
tapering  behind,  covered  with  very  small  scales ; 


MedltemDein  Sacking  Fiah  (Eeheneig  remora). 

there  are  four  perfect  branchise;  very  small 
teeth  on  jaws,  vomer,  and  palate,  crowded 
and  hardly  distinguishable  posteriorly ;  mouth 
small  and  horizontal,  the  lower  jaw  the  longer ; 
eyes  above  the  angles  of  the  mouth ;  ventrals 
thoracic,  narrow,  united  only  at  the  base;  head 
flattened.  Above  the  head  and  anterior  dorsal 
TertebrsB  is  an  oval  disk,  presenting  from  the 
middle  to  both  sides  oblique  transverse  carti- 
laginous plates,  arranged  like  the  slats  of  a 
Venetian  blind;  on  the  middle  of  the  under 
surface  are  spine-like  projections  connected 
by  short  bands  with  the  skull  and  vertebra, 
and  their  upper  margin  is  beset  with  fine  teeth. 
According  to  De  Blainville,  this  organ  is  an 
anterior  dorsal  fin,  whose  rays  are  split  and 
expanded  horizontally  on  each  side  instead  of 
standing  erect  in  the  usual  way.  By  means  of 
this  apparatus,  partly  suctorial  and  partly  pre- 
hensile by  the  hooks,  these  fishes  attach  them- 
selves to  rocks,  ships,  and  the.  bodies  of  other 
fishes,  especially  to  sharks.  The  dorsal  is  op- 
posite the  anal,  but  the  fins  are  weak,  and 
these  fishes  accordingly  adhere  to  sharks  and 
other  moving  bodies,  which  transport  them  to 
places  where  food  is  abundant,  and  often  from 


the  tropics  to  temperate  regions.  There  are 
six  or  eight  pyloric  appendages,  but  no  air  blad- 
der. The  common  sucking  fish  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, so  well  known  to  the  ancients  (E. 
remora,  Linn.),  is  from  12  to  18  in.  long,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  herring,  dusky  brown  above 
and  lighter  below ;  it  has  17  or  16  plates  on 
the  head ;  it  occurs  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on 
the  British  coasts,  and  has  even  wandered  to 
the  American  shores.  The  Indian  remora  {E. 
naueraUi,  Linn.)  attains  a  length  of  2^  ft. ;  it 
is  olive-brown  above  and  whitish  on  the  sides, 
and  has  22  to  24  plates  in  the  sucking  disk ;  it 
ia  found  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  American  and 
African  coasts,  in  the  Bed  sea,  Indian  ocean, 
and  even  around  Japan.  Peculiar  to  the  Amer- 
ican coast  is  the  white-tailed  remora  {E.  albi- 
eauda,  Mitch.) ;  it  is  from  1  to  2  ft.  long,  gray- 
ish slate  above,  with  dark  band  on  sides ;  the 
disk  has  21  plates;  it  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Massachnsetts  and  in  Long 
Island  sound,  where  it  is  generally  called  shark 
sucker.  None  of  the  species  feed  upon  the 
fish  to  which  they  are  attached,  their  food  be- 
ing small  fishes  and  floating  animals.  (See 
Lump  Fish.) 

SUCKLING,  Sir  Jaho,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Whitton,  Middlesex,  in  1609,  died  in  Paris 
probably  in  1642.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, inherited  an  immense  fortune  from  his 
father,  comptroller  of  the  royal  household,  and 
in  1681-2  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Gus- 
tavuB  Adolphns.  He  was  afterward  a  mem- 
ber of  the  court  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  1639  he 
equipped  a  body  of  100  horse  for  the  royal 
service,  but  was  disgraced  by  pnsillanimons 
conduct  in  an  encounter  with  the  Scots  near 
Dunse.  In  1640  he  was  elected  to  the  long 
parliament;  but  having  joined  in  a  plot  to 
rescue  Strafford  from  the  tower,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  France.  His  literary 
remains  include  four  plays,  a  number  of  short 
poems,  chiefly  amatory,  and  a  treatise  on  "  Re- 
ligion by  Reason."  His  works  were  published 
by  Tonson  in  1709jand  in  1836  appeared  "Se- 
lections from  his  Works,"  with  a  memoir  by 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Suckling.  A  new  edition  of 
his  "Poems,  Plays,  and  Remains"  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1874. 

SVfSE,  or  Oin^ilsaca,  the  capital  of  Bolivia 
and  of  the  department  of  Chuquisaca,  on  a 
plateau  above  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  about  10,000 
ft  above  the  sea;  lat.  19°  20'  S.,  Ion.  eS"*  17' 
W. ;  pop.  in  1866,  26,664,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  Indians.  It  has  regular,  spacious, 
and  clean  streets,  with  well  built  houses,  gen- 
erally of  two  stories.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  in  the  Moresque  style,  the 
president's  palace,  the  churches  of  San  Miguel 
and  San  Francisco,  two  monasteries,  three  nun- 
neries, and  the  theatre.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop. 

STCBE,  intMto  Jwi  4e,  a  South  American 
soldier,  bom  in  Cuman&,  Venezuela,  In  1798, 
assassinated  near  Pasto,  Ecuador,  in  June,  1880. 
He  joined  the  insurrectionary  army  in  1811, 
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and  was  made  brigadier  general  in  1819,  and 
soon  afterward  commander  of  a  division.  In 
May,  1822,  he  won  the  yictory  of  Pichinoha, 
which  was  followed  by  the  capitulation  of 
Qoito.  In  1828  he  led  a  Colombian  army  of 
8,000  men  to  Lima,  which  he  found  in  the 
hands  of  the  royalists,  and  retired  to  Oallao, 
where  he  was  besieged  several  weeks  till  the 
saccesses  of  Gen.  Santa  Cruz  compelled  the 
royalists  to  evacuate  Lima.  In  1824  he  suc- 
ceeded Bolivar  in  command  of  the  liberating 
army,  and  on  Dec.  9  won  the  crowning  vic- 
tory of  Ayacacho.  (See  Ataouoho.)  In  1826 
BoUvia  was  created  into  an  independent  re- 
pnblio,  and  on  Ang.  11  the  constitutional  as- 
sembly appointed  Sucre  president.  In  an  in- 
Borrection  in  1827  he  was  attacked  and  se- 
verely wounded.  In  1828  Gen.  Gamarra  forced 
him  to  quit  Bolivia.  He  went  to  Oolombia, 
was  made  commander  of  the  Colombian  army 
of  the  south,  and  conducted  a  successful  series 
of  operations,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
and  capitulation  of  the  Peravians  nnder  Gen. 
La  Mar  at  Tarqui,  Feb.  26,  1829.  In  1880  he 
was  a  member  of  the  constituent  congress,  and 
was  returning  to  Quito  from  a  session  of  that 
body  when  he  was  assassinated. 

8IIDEUUIIU.    See  SOdebmanland. 

SCDETIC  ■OONTilHS.  See  Gbbmant,  voL 
vii.,  p.  744. 

SODWIFICS.    See  Diaphobbtios. 

80E,  Mule  JMtph  Eagiae,  a  French  novelist, 
bom  in  Paris,  Deo.  10, 1804,  died  in  Annecy, 
Aug.  8, 1857.  He  was  an  army  and  navy  sur- 
geon for  several  years  till  1829,  when  he  in- 
herited a  large  fortune,  and  commenced  wri- 
ting maritime  novels,  of  which  La  Salamandre 
(1832)  attracted  most  attention.  Under  the 
patronage  of  the  government  he  wrote  HU- 
tovre  de  la  marine  franpaUe  au  17'  tiieU  (S 
vols.  8vo,  1835-'7),  which  was  a  failure.  In 
1886  appeared  Cieile  and  in  1841  Mathilde, 
two  of  his  best  novels,  and  in  1842  Le  mome 
au  diabU  and  Thirite  Dunoyer.  Let  myttiret 
d«  Pari*,  a  work  presenting  terrible  pictures 
of  vice  and  corruption  (10  vols.,  1842-'8),  and 
L«  Jvif  errant,  a  merciless  attack  upon  the  Jes- 
uits (10  vols.,  1844-'5),  had  a  prodigious  cir- 
culation, and  passed  through  many  editions  and 
translations.  His  other  works  include  Martin, 
Ter{fant  trome  (12  vols.,  1847);  Let  teptpeehet 
eapitaux  (16  vols.,  1847-'9) ;  and  Let  myttiret 
du  pevph,  a  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  a  pro- 
letarian family  through  ages,  which,  after  being 
continued  serially  from  1849  to  1856,  was  sup- 
pressed on  account  of  its  alleged  immorality. 
He  failed  in  1848  as  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  but  the  socialistic  tendencies 
of  his  most  popular  works  gave  him  in  1850  a 
majority  in  a  metropolitan  district,  and  he  was 
a  silent  member  of  the  extreme  left  till  the  coup 
d'Stat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  which  drove  him  from 
France.  He  afterward  lived  at  Annecy,  con- 
tinning  his  remarkable  literary  activity. 

SOETOIIIIIS  TKAinilJILLIIS,  Calw,  a  Roman 
historian,  bom  about  A.  D.  72,  died  probably 


about  140.  He  was  the  son  of  a  military  tri- 
bune, and  the  younger  Pliny  helped  him  to  be- 
come mayitter  epittolarum.  From  this  posi- 
tion he  is  BEud  to  have  been  removed  by  Ha- 
drian about  121  in  consequence  of  an  indiscreet 
familiarity  with  the  empress  SabiniL  thongh 
many  historians  entirely  disbelieve  the  story, 
and  give  other  causes  for  his  dismissal.  From 
the  list  of  his  works  given  by  Snidas  he  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  voluminons  of  Ro- 
man authors.  His  chief  extant  work  is  the 
Vita  XII  Cceiarum,  in  eight  books,  which 
abounds  in  details  and  anecdotes  of  a  ques- 
tionable character;  besides  which  the  treatises 
De  Uluttribut  Orammaticit  and  De  Glarit 
Rhttorihut,  and  some  brief  biographies  of  Te- 
rence, Horace,  Luoan,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and 
Pliny  the  Elder,  pass  under  his  name.  Fif- 
teen editions  of  nnetonins's  works  had  been 
published  previous  to  1600,  of  which  the  old- 
est with  a  date  is  that  of  Rome  (foL,  1470). 
Among  the  best  subsequent  editions  are  those 
of  Burmann  (2  vols.  4to,  Amsterdam,  1736) 
and  Banmgarten-Cnisius  (Leipsic,  1816),  re- 
vised by  Hase  (2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1828),  and 
newly  edited  by  Roth  (1858).  All  the  frag- 
ments attributed  to  Suetonius  have  been  pul>- 
lished,  with  a  critical  commentary  by  Roth 
(I860).  The  first  English  translation  was  by 
Philemon  Holland  (fol.,  London,  1606),  and 
the  latest  by  Thomson  and  Forrester  (Bohn's 
"Classical  Library,"  1855).  On  the  sources 
from  which  Suetonius  drew  his  facts,  see  Cla- 
son,  Taeitut  und  Suetcn  (Breslau,  1871). 

8IIEVI,  a  powerful  group  of  migratory  Ger- 
man tribes,  who  abont  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  are  said  by  ancient  writers  to 
have  occupied  the  larger  part  of  Germany. 
Offisar  describes'them  as  dwelling  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser.  According  to  Strabo, 
they  extended  across  the  central  parts  of  mod- 
ern Germany,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Oder,  and  as  far  S.  as  the  head  waters  of  the 
Danube.  Tacitus  seems  to  designate  by  the 
name  Suevi  the  tribes  of  eastern  Germany 
from  the  Danube  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltia 
In  the  2d  century  the  collective  appellation  dis- 
appears, the  single  tribes  of  the  group  being 
designated  by  their  distinctive  names.  Later, 
however,  other  Suevi,  an  adventurous  German 
people  of  mixed  origin,  appear  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Keokar,  where  they  gave  rise  to  the 
modem  name  Swabia,  and  dso  in  northern 
Spain,  where  they  conquered  Galicia  early  in 
the  6th  century.  Their  Galician  realm  was 
destroyed  by  the  Visigoths  in  585. 

SHiZ.  L  An  isthmus  separating  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Red  seas,  and  connecting  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  Africa.  From  the  most 
northerly  part  of  the  gulf  of  Suez  in  the  Red 
sea  to  the  gulf  of  Pelusium  or  Tineh  in  the 
Mediterranean  the  distance  is  a  little  more 
than  72  m. ;  on  the  line  of  the  Suez  canal  it  is 
abont  100  m.  The  surface  has  a  general  ele- 
vation of  only  6  to  8  ft.  above  the  adjoining 
seas,  but  there  are  several  ridges  of  from  80 
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to  66  ft.,  and  a  few  depresaioiu,  lakes,  and  aalt 
marahea  which  have  become  lakes  since  the 
constmotion  of  the  canal.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  places  that  have  been  made  fertile  hj 
irrigation,  it  is  a  barren,  sandy  desert,  unin- 
habited. Fresh  water  is  fonnd  in  bnt  a  few 
places.  The  surface  soil  is  generally  sand  and 
gravel,  underlaid  with  sandstone  and  varieties 
of  limestone  and  conglomerate  containing  fos- 
sil remains  and  shells.  It  is  probable  that  the 
whole  isthmns  was  once  under  water,  and  that 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  sea  were  con- 
nected. Since  the  opening  of  the  canal  the 
climate  has  undergone  a  considerable  ameliora- 
tion, the  temperature  having  become  lower  in 
summer  and  higher  in  winter.  The  change  is 
attributed  to  the  infiltration  of  water  from  the 
canal,  and  to  the  vegetation  which  has  sprung 
up  along  its  banks.  (See  Canal.)  II.  A  guU 
forming  the  N.  W.  arm  of  the  Red  sea,  lying 
between  Egypt  and  the  Sinai  peninsula.  It  is 
about  180  m.  long,  and  has  an  average  breadth 
of  20  m.  In  ancient  times  it  was  called  the 
HeroOpolite  gulf.    The  Israelites  are  supposed 


to  have  crossed  the  Red  sea  on  their  exodus 
from  Egypt  a  few  miles  below  the  head  of 
the  gulf.  (See  Exodus,  and  Red  Sea.)  III.  A 
town  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Suet 
77  m.  E.  of  Cairo;  lat.  20°  67'  80"  N.,  Ion.  82* 
86' E.;  pop.  in  1872,  18,600,  of  whom  2,400 
were  foreigners.  The  old  town  is  walled  on 
the  three  landward  sides,  but  open  toward  the 
sea.  It  stands  on  the  border  of  a  sandy  plain 
where  rain  seldom  falls,  and  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  fresh-water  canal  from  the 
Nile  in  1868  it  depended  for  water  on  supplies 
brought  from  a  distance.  Suez  was  a  mere 
fishing  village  until  the  building  of  the  rail- 
way from  Cairo,  when  it  began  to  increase  in 
size  and  importance :  and  the  construction  of 
the  Suez  canal,  with  its  quays,  docks,  and 
other  works,  soon  made  it  a  large  and  busy 
place.  The  new  quays  and  harbors,  with  the 
railway  station  and  dry  dock,  are  about  2  m. 
S.  of  the  town,  with  which  they  are  connected 
by  railway.  Among  the  principal  buildings  at 
Suez  are  the  storehouses  of  the  Peninsula  and 
Oriental  steamship  company  and  of  the  mt$$a- 


Saei. 


gerie$  maritime*,  the  water  works  which  sup- 
ply the  town  from  the  fresh-water  canal,  the 
English  hospital,  and  the  chalet  of  the  khedive 
on  the  heights  overlooking  the  town  and  har- 
bor. Suez  is  connected  by  railway  with  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  but  derives  its  principal  im- 
portance from  the  Suez  canal,  of  which  it  is 
the  southern  terminus.  From  the  opening  of 
the  canal  in  November,  1889,  to  Dec.  31,  1874, 
4,781  vessels,  of  6,648,868  total  tonnage,  had 
passed  through,  of  which  2,688  entered  from 
the  Mediterranean  and  2,198  from  the  Red  sea. 
Of  the  whole  number,  8,286  were  British,  894 
French,  281  Austrian,  236  Italian,  121  Otto- 
man, 109  Dutch,  86  Egyptian,  83  German,  61 
Spanish,  and  the  remainder  of  other  national- 
ities, only  8  being  American.  The  number  of 
passengers  during  the  same  period  was  278,- 
281,  including  84,197  Moslem  pilgrims  and 
many  troops  of  various  nations.  The  total 
amount  of  tolls  received  during  this  time  was 
77,728,888  francs.  In  1874,  1,264  vessels,  of 
2,421,808  gross  tonnage,  passed  through  the 
canal,  of  which  679  entered  from  the  Medi- 


terranean and  686  from  the  Red  sea.  The 
total  receipta  for  tolls  in  1874  were  24,748,900 
francs.  In  November,  1876,  all  the  shares  of 
the  Suez  canal  stock  belonging  to  the  khedive 
of  Egypt,  177  out  of  400,  were  purchased  by 
the  British  government  for  £4,000,000.  See 
Lettret  et  doeumenU  pour  temir  d  Vhi$toire  du 
canal  de  Suet,  by  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  (Paris, 
1875). — Suez  occupies  probably  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Clysma,  the  Kolznm  of  the  Arabs.  In 
the  8th  century,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
canal  connecting  with  the  Kile,  it  fell  into  de- 
cay. In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  it 
became  a  naval  depot  for  the  Turkish  fleet  in 
the  Red  sea,  but  soon  lost  its  importance  again 
with  the  decline  of  navigation  in  that  sea  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  route  to 
India  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SCFroClTHNI.    See  Asphtxia. 

SCIVOLI.  L  An  E.  county  of  Massachn- 
setts,  bordering  on  Massachusetts  bay;  area, 
about  44  sq.  m.  It  comprises  the  cities  of 
Boston  and  Chelsea  and  the  towns  of  Revere 
and  Winthrop.     The  population  as  returned 
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by  the  census  of  1870  was  270,802;  the  sub- 
sequent annexation  of  the  town  of  West  Rox- 
bury  from  Norfolk  co.  and  the  town  of  Brigh- 
ton and  city  of  Oharlestown  from  Middlesex 
00.  to  Boston  added  41,978  inhabitants,  ma- 
king the  population  within  the  present  limits 
of  Sufifolk  CO.  in  1870,  812,776;  in  1876,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  census,  864,880.  The 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1870,  was  2,646; 
number  °of  hands  employed,  48,560  ;  amount 
of  capital  invested,  $47,811,906;  value  of  ma- 
terials used  during  the  year,  $69,884,806 ;  an- 
nual value  of  products,  $111,880,840.  Almost 
every  variety  of  articles  is  produced.  Capital, 
Boston,  which  is  also  the  camtal  of  the  state. 
n.  A  S.  E.  county  of  New  York,  comprising 
the  E.  part  of  Long  Island,  bounded  N.  by 
Long  Island  sound  and  £.  and  S.  by  the  At- 
lantic, drained  by  the  Peconic  river  and  sev- 
eral smaller  streams,  and  traversed  by  the  Long 
Island  and  other  rulroads;  area,  1,200  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1876,  62,088.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
uneven  in  the  north,  but  nearly  level  in  the 
south ;  the  soil  is  generally  sandy,  but  fertile 
along  the  sound.  The  coast  is  indented  by 
numerous  harbors  and  inlets,  and  the  county 
includes  several  small  islands.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  184,664  bushels  of  wheat, 
85,486  of  rye,  516,099  of  Indian  com,  822,069 
of  oats,  20,800  of  buckwheat,  667,936  of  pota- 
toes, 43,006  tons  of  hay,  47,168  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  664,766  of  butter.  There  were  7,1 12  horses, 
9,269  milch  cows,  9,704  other  cattle,  14,412 
sheep,  and  12,624  swine ;  6  manufactories  of 
brick,  21  of  carriages  and  wagons,  8  of  cotton, 
16  of  fish  oil,  8  of  paper,  10  of  saddlery  and 
harness,  8  of  sails,  12  flour  mills,  1  woollen 
mill,  and  19  ship  yards.    Capital,  Riverhead. 

SUFFOLK,  a  8.  E.  county  of  England,  border- 
ing on  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and 
Essex,  and  the  North  sea;  area,  1,481  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1871,  848,479.  The  coast  line  extends 
about  60  m.,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  low  and 
marshy.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Stour, 
Orwell,  Lark,  and  Waveney;  and  there  are 
several  small  lakes.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
with  some  flat  and  marshy  tracts,  and  the  soil 
is  generally  a  rich  allnvid  loam.  The  manu- 
factures, with  the  exception  of  agricultural 
implements,  are  trifling.  Fishing  is  actively 
carried  on.  There  are  many  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, including  the  Roman  castle  of  Burgh, 
the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing.  Suffolk 
contains  two  county  towns,  Ipswich  and  Bury 
St.  Edmunds ;  other  chief  towns  are  Eye,  Aid- 
borough,  Orford,  and  Sudbury. 

8DFI8  (Arab,  svf,  wool,  from  the  dress  of 
the  devotees),  a  peculiar  sect  of  Mohamme- 
dans, who  claim  supernatural  intercourse  with 
the  Supreme  Being,  a  mystical  identity  and 
union  with  him,  and  miraculous  powers.  Said 
Abul  Khair  first  gathered  them  into  an  organ- 
ized body  about  820,  and  they  have  numbered 
among  them  some  of  the  most  eminent  Mo- 
hammedan scholars  and  poets. 


fiUfilB,  a  name  used  in  nearly  all  langnages, 
in  various  forms,  to  designate  a  limited  num- 
ber of  sweet  products  of  plants,  which  is  made 
by  the  chemist  to  include  several  organic  com- 
pounds, many  of  which  may  be  artificially  pro- 
duced from  similarly  constituted  organic  bod- 
ies. Sugars  are  therefore  divided  into  natu- 
ral and  artificial.  In  general  terms  they  are 
now  included  among  a  group  of  compounds 
called  hexatomic  alcohols.  Two  of  the  natural 
sugars,  mannite  and  dnlcite,  having  the  com- 
position CaHi<Oa,  are  saturated  hexatomic  al- 
cohols, derived  from  the  saturated  hydro- 
carbon C«IIi4.  Several  others,  called  glucoses, 
have  the  formula  CaUnOa,  and  may  be  regard- 
ed as  aldehydes  of  these  alcohols.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  ordinary  glucose  or  grape  sugar 
is  converted  into  mannite  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen,  just  as  acetic  aldehyde, 
CjIIiO,  is  converted  into  common  alcohol, 
CiUtO.  There  are  also  diglucosic  alcohols, 
OiiH«Oii,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
cane  sugar  and  milk  sugar. — Mannite,  C<IJi«0«, 
is  the  chief  component  of  manna,  an  exudation 
from  a  species  of  ash.  It  is  also  found  in  sev- 
eral sea  weeds  and  in  mushrooms.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  manna  in  boiling  alco- 
hol and  filtering  while  hot.  It  crystallizes  on 
cooling  in  tufts  of  slender,  needle-like,  four- 
sided  prisms.  It  may  be  formed  artificially  by 
the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  glucose,  the 
latter  taking  up  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  By 
oxidation  with  nitric  acid  mannite  is  converted 
into  saccharic  acid,  OallioOg,  and  ultimately 
oxalic  acid.  The  boUing  point  is  829°  F.  Dnl- 
cite, or  duloose,  having  the  same  formula,  is 
obtained  from  a  crystalline  substance  of  un- 
known origin,  imported  from  Madagascar, 
by  boiling  water.  Crystals  belonging  to  the 
monoclinic  system  form  on  cooling  the  solu- 
tion. It  thus  differs  from  mannite,  the  crys- 
tals of  which  are  trimetric,  and  also  in  its 
boiling  point,  which  is  860°. — The  glucoses 
are  a  group  of  sugars  having  the  common  for- 
mula CalliiOg,  and  consisting,  as  far  as  known, 
of  eight  members :  1.  Ordinary  glucose  or 
dextro-glucose,  so  named  from  its  power  of 
rotating  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  right, 
is  made  by  hydration  of  starch  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acids  or  of  diastase.  It  is  found 
in  honey  and  various  fruits,  especially  grapes, 
and  therefore  also  called  grape  sugar.  (See 
Frbmsittation.)  Its  rotatory  power  is  -|-66°  at 
all  temperatures.  2.  Maltose  is  produced  by 
the  limited  action  of  diastase  on  starch,  and 
differs  from  ordinary  glucose  only  in  its  power 
of  rotating  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  having  a 
dextro-rotatory  power  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  ordinary  glucose.  It  is  converted  into 
ordinary  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids. 
8.  Lffivulose  is  isomeric  with  the  others,  but 
distinguished  from  them  by  turning  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  4eft.  It  also,  unlike 
other  sugars,  has  its  rotatory  power  changed  by 
varying  the  temperature,  the  power  diminish- 
ing with  increase  of  temperature,  being  — 106° 
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at  67"  F.,  -19-6''  at  ISS-B"  F.,  and  -68°  at 
194°  F.  It  occurs,  associated  with  destro-gla- 
cose,  in  honey  and  many  fruits.  A  mixture  of 
Isavulose  and  deztro-glncose  constitutes  fruit 
sugar,  fructose,  or  invert  sugar,  which  is  also 
lasvo-rotatory,  because  the  specific  rotatory 
power  of  Iffivulose  at  ordinary  temperature  is 
greater  than  that  of  dextro-glucose.  4.  Man- 
nitose,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  mannite, 
is  unorystallizable  and  fermentable,  but  has 
no  action  on  polarized  light.  6.  Galactose, 
formed  by  the  action  of  acids  on  milk  sugar, 
crystallizes  more  readily  than  ordinary  glu- 
cose, has  a  dextro-rotatory  power  of  SB'S", 
and  is  easily  fermentable.  6.  Inosite  occurs 
in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  and 
other  organs  of  the  animal  body,  in  green 
kidney  beans,  and  in  other  plants.  It  forms 
prisms  resembling  gypsum,  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  does  not 
ferment  with  yeast,  but  in  contact  with  cheese, 
decaying  flesh,  or  membrane,  with  chalk, 
it  undergoes  lactons  fermentation,  producing 
lactic,  butyric,  and  carbodio  acids.  It  has  no 
optical  rotatory  power.  7.  Sorbine  occurs  in 
the  juice  of  the  mountain  ash  berry.  The 
juice  on  standing  deposits  brown  crystalline 
matter,  which  by  rccrystallization  forms  crys- 
tals belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  water,  and  has  a  very  sweet 
taste.  It  is  converted  by  hot  nitric  acid  into 
oxalic  acid,  and  does  not  ferment  with  yea.st, 
bat  like  inodte  undergoes  laotous  fermenta- 
tion. It  has  a  rotatory  power  of  about  —47°. 
8.  Eucalyne  is  found  with  other  kinds  of  sugar 
in  the  so-called  Australian  manna,  which  falls 
in  opaque  drops  from  various  species  of  euca- 
lyptus. Its  optical  rotatory  power  is  about 
-H50°. — Besides  these  glucoses,  there  are  su- 
gars which  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  molecules  of 
glucose  with  the  elimination  of  a  number  of 
molecules  of  water.  These  sugars  have  been 
called  polyglncosic  alcohols,  having  the  for- 
mula CiiHiiOii.  1.  The  most  important  mem- 
ber, as  well  aa  the  most  important  of  all  the 
sugars,  is  cane  sugar,  or  saccharose,  which  is 
found  in  the  juice  of  many  of  the  grasses  and 
the  sap  of  several  forest  trees,  particularly  the 
hard  maple,  in  the  roots  of  the  beet,  pars- 
nip, mallow,  and  several  other  plants,  and  in 
most  sweet  fruits,  associated  with  leevulose 
and  dextro-glucose  (currant  sugar,  fructose). 
Walnuts,  hazelnuts,  and  almonds  contain  only 
cane  sugar.  Honey  and  the  nectaries  of 
flowers  contain  cane  Bugar  together  with  in- 
vert sugar.  Pure  cane  sugar  separates  from  a 
solution  by  slow  evaporation  in  large  trans- 
parent colorless  crystals,  having  the  figure  of 
a  modified  monodinio  prism.  From  hot  sat- 
urated solutions  it  is  obtained  in  masses  of 
smaller  crystals  (loaf  sugar).  Its  optical  rota- 
tory power  is  +  78-8° ;  its  sp.  gr.  1-6,  unchange- 
able in  the  air.  When  heated  a  little  above 
820°  it  is  converted,  without  loss  of  weight, 
into  a  mixture  of  dextro-glucose  and  Issvo- 


lusan,  the  anhydride  of  Invulose  (OitH»Oii= 
CaHiiOcf  OtHioOs  or  Ifflvolusan).  It  changes 
with  loss  of  water  into  other  substances  as  the 
temperature  rises,  until  at  410°  a  brown  sub- 
stance called  caramel  is  formed,  which  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  several  compounds,  all  result- 
ing from  the  elimination  of  the  elements  of 
water  from  sugar.  As  the  temperature  rises 
gases  are  evolved,  consisting  of  carbonic  oxide, 
marsh  gas,  and  carbonic  acid,  and  a  distillate 
is  obtained  consisting  of  brown  oils,  acetic 
acid,  acetone,  and  aldehyde,  a  quantity  of 
charcoal  remaining  in  the  retort.  By  pro- 
longed boiling  with  water,  cane  sugar  is  con- 
verted into  invert  sugar,  the  transformation 
being  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  acids,  es- 
peciflly  sulphuric.  It  is  not  directly  ferment- 
able, but  by  the  action  of  yeast  is  resolved 
into  dextrose  and  leavulose,  which  then  enter 
into  fermentation.  It  is  a  reducing  agent, 
capable  of  readily  taking  the  oxygen  from  sev- 
eral oxides  and  metallic  salts.  It  forms  with 
chlorate  of  potassium  a  mixture  which  deto- 
nates on  percussion,  and  bums  vividly  in  con- 
tact with  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  distinguished 
from  glucose  by  not  turning  brown  when 
triturated  with  alkalies ;  but  it  combines  with 
the  alkalies,  forming  compounds  called  su- 
crates.  2.  Parasaccharose,  CnHnOn,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  spontaneous  fermentation  of  a 
solution  of  cane  sugar  containing  ammonium 

Shosphate.  Its  rotatory  power  is  -|-108°.  8. 
[elitose,  CisHnOn,  is  found  in  the  Australian 
manna,  associated  with  mannitose.  The  crys- 
tals which  are  deposited  from  the  aqueous 
solution  are  hydrated,  the  formula  being 
0,,HmO„+8H,0.  At  212°  F.  they  give  oft 
two  molecules  of  water,  and  at  286°  become 
anhydrous.  Its  rotatory  power  is  +102°. 
Meiitose  ferments  by  the  action  of  yeast,  but 
is  first  resolved  into  glucose  and  eucalyne.  4. 
Melezitose,  CnHnOn,  is  a  kind  of  sugar  found 
in  the  so-called  manna  of  Brian^on,  which 
exudes  from  the  young  shoots  of  the  larch. 
It  is  not  as  easily  acted  on  by  reagents  as  the 
foregoing.  Its  rotatory  power  is  about  +94°. 
5.  Trehalose,  CnHf.O,,,  2H,0,  is  obtained 
from  trehala  manna,  the  produce  of  a  species 
of  eehinopa  growing  in  the  East.  It  forms 
rhombic  crystals,  which  when  heated  below 
212°  F.  slowly  give  off  their  molecules  of 
water.  Its  rotatory  power  is  +199°.  With 
strong  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  detonating-  nitro- 
compound. It  is  not  readily  acted  on  by  re- 
agents. 6.  Mycose,  isomeric  with  trehalose, 
and  also  containing  two  molecules  of  water, 
is  obtained  from  the  ergot  of  rye  by  precipi- 
tating the  aqueous  extract  of  the  fungus  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  removing  the  lead  from 
the  filtrate  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  evaporating 
to  8  sirup,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  crystallize. 
Its  rotatory  power  is  +192-5''.  7.  ijilk  sugar, 
or  lactose,  contains  one  molecule  of  water,  the 
formula  being  CuHjiOn+HiO.  It  is  an  im- 
portant constituent  of  milk,  and  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  whey  to  a  simp,  from  which 
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on  standing  it  separates  in  impure  crystals,  and 
may  be  parified  by  redissolving  in  water  and 
filtering  throngh  animal  charcoal  It  forms 
white,  translucent,  four-sided,  trimetric  prisms 
of  great  hardness.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold 
water,  requiring  five  or  six  times  its  weight. 
Its  optical  rotatory  power  is  +59"8°.  Very 
strong  nitric  acid  converts  milk  sugar  into 
nitro-lactine.  It  is  brought  very  slowly  into 
alcoholic  fermentation  by  the  action  of  yeast, 
but  when  cheese  or  rennet  is  used  it  is  read- 
ily converted  into  lactic  acid,  alcohol  being 
formed  at  the  same  time.  A  kind  of  sugar 
called  glycyrrhizine  or  liquorice  sugar,  having 
the  formula  diUiaOt,  is  found  in  liquorice 
root  {glycyrrhiza).  It  has  a  peculiar  sweet 
taste,  but  cannot  be  made  to  ferment.  Ac- 
cording to  Gornp-Besanez,  when  boiled  with 
dilute  acids,  it  splits  up  into  a  resinous  body 
called  glycyrretine,  OuHiaOt,  and  glucose. — 
Saceliarimetry.  There  are  various  methods  of 
estimating  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  a  given 
solution,  which  are  embraced  under  the  gene- 
ric term  saocharimetry.  They  are  usually  em- 
ployed for  the  estimation  of  cane  sugar.  There 
are  four  principal  methods :  1,  by  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution ;  2,  by  the  amount  of 
carbonic  anhydride  or  of  alcohol  it  will  yield 
in  fermentation ;  8,  by  the  amount  of  suboxide 
of  copper  precipitable  from  a  solution  by  the 
action  of  grape  sugar,  into  which  the  cane 
sugar  present  is  first  converted ;  4,  by  the  de- 
gree of  rotation  given  to  a  beam  of  polarized 
light  in  passing  through  the  solution.  In  the 
first  and  fourth  methods  instruments  called 
saocharometers  are  employed,  the  term  sac- 
charimeter  being  often  applied  to  the  polari- 
zing instrument.  The  specific  gravity  or  hy- 
drometric  saccharoraeter  is  used  by  brewers 
for  determining  the  amount  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter which  has  been  produced  in  wort  by  the 
fermentation  of  malt.  (See  BRBwn^a,  and  Ht- 
DBOMKTBB.)  The  instrument  is  also  employed 
by  sugar  makers  and  distillers.  The  brew- 
er's saooharometer  is  usually  graduated  so 
as  to  indicate  the  excess  of  weight  of  1,000 
parts  of  a  liqnid  by  volume  over  that  of 
the  same  volume  of  distilled  water.  For  this 
purpose  the  hydrometer  is  marked  1000  upon  its 
stem  at  the  point  to  which  it  sinks  in  water, 
and  with  increasing  numbers  below  this  point. 
If  the  tested  solution  is  dense  enough  to  float 
the  instrument  till  the  number  1066  is  at  the 
surface,  it  is  said  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
65 :  if  only  to  1020,  its  gravity  is  said  to  be  20. 
Tables  are  used  by  which  the  quantity  of  sugar 
may  be  estimated  from  the  specific  gravity  thus 
ascertained,  and  the  tables  may  be  adapted  to 
differently  graduated  instruments,  but  the  one 
above  described  (BaomS's)  is  usually  employed. 
As  beer  wort  holds  other  substances  besides 
sagar  in  solution,  the  method  is  not  exact,  but 
in  experienced  hands  it  answers  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  brewer.  When  the  solution  is 
purely  saccharine,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  clarified 
cane  juice,  the  process  is  more  nearly  accu- 


rate; but  when  other  substances  are  pres- 
ent the  precise  amount  of  sugar  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  second  method,  that  of  pro- 
ducing fermentation  and  estimating  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  anhydride  or  of  alcohol 
which  is  thereby  formed.  The  third  meth- 
od, that  by  precipitation  of  suboxide  of  cop- 
per from  an  alkaline  solution  of  tartrate 
of  copper  and  potash,  is  briefly  as  follows: 
A  standard  solution,  known  as  Fehling's,  is 
prepared  with  1  oz.  of  crystallized  sulphate 
of  copper,  8  oz.  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  \ 
oz.  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  and  14  or  16 
oz.  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  sp. 
gr.  1'12,  with  sufficient  water  to  make  the 
solution  weigh  1S,160  grs. ;  200  grs.  of  this  so- ' 
lution  contain  an  amount  of  copper  which  is 
completely  precipitated  by  1  gr.  of  grape  sugar. 
In  using  Fehling's  solution  a  temperature  ap- 
proaching the  boiling  point  should  be  mMn- 
tained,  and  the  saccharine  solution  sboold  be 
slowly  added  from  a  graduated  burette.  It  is 
necessary  before  testing  to  convert  the  cane 
sugar  into  glucose,  which  is  done  by  adding 
sulphnrio  acid  and  boiling.  The  method  by 
polarized  light  is  performed  by  employing  an 
instrument  first  devised  by  Biot,  but  since  modi- 
fied and  improved  by  Soleil.  In  the  article 
Light,  toI.  x.,  pp.  449,  450,  it  is  shown  that 
several  snbstaiices  have  the  property  of  rota- 
ting the  plane  of  a  polarized  ray,  some  to  the 
right  and  some  to  the  left,  and  also  that  sub- 
stances having  the  same  chemical  composition 
may  rotate  the  ray  in  both  directions.  A  so- 
lution of  dextrose  (grape  sugar  or  glucose)  has 
the  property  of  right-handed  rotation,  while 
Isavulose,  having  the  same  chemical  composi- 
tion (0«HuO«),  turns  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  left.  Quartz  also,  by  reason  of  a  differ- 
ence in  its  molecular  structure,  is  in  some  spe- 
cimens right-handed  and  in  others  left-handed 
in  its  power  of  rotation.  The  original  appa- 
ratus devised  by  Biot  employed  a  tube  con- 
taining the  solution  of  sugar  to  he  examined, 
the  depth  of  the  liquid  producing  a  certain  de- 
gree of  rotation  indicating  the  proportion  of 
glucose  it  contained,  and  therefore  the  amount 
of  cane  sugar,  this  being  first  converted  into 
glucose.  The  saccharimeter  devised  by  M. 
Soleil  does  not  measure  the  degree  of  rotation 
produced  directly,  as  in  Blot's  instrument,  but 
employs  the  principle  of  compensation,  and 
furthermore  employs  a  comparison  of  color, 
using  therefore  white  instead  of  homogeneona 
light.  The  amount  of  compensation  is  mea- 
sured by  an  attachment  called  a  compensator, 
which  is  made  of  two  wedge-shaped  pieces  of 
quartz  whose  combined  thickness  may  be  varied 
by  sliding  them  over  each  other.  A  copper 
tube,  m,  figs.  A  and  B,  tinned  on  the  inside  and 
containing  the  solution  to  be  tested,  is  closed 
at  both  ends  by  two  glass  plates,  and  rests 
upon  the  support  Jc,  which  also  bears  at  its 
ends  the  tubes  a  and  r.  These  tubes  contain 
the  analyzers  and  polarizers,  which  are  repre- 
sented in  section  at  B.    The  light  of  a  com- 
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mon  lamp  i«  passed  through  the  apertnre  S 
and  the  donble-refraoting  prism  r,  the  polari- 
xer  which  transmits  the  ordinary  ray,  the  ex- 
traordinary being  thrown  out  of  the  field  of 
▼ision.  (See  Liobt,  vol.  x.,  pp.  446,  446.) 
The  prism  is  so  placed  that  the  plane  of  polari- 


SoMTi  Sacdurtaneter. 

zation  is  in  the  axis  of  the  instrument  and  also 
vertical.  After  passing  through  the  donble- 
refracting  prism  the  polarized  ray  meets  a  re- 
fracting plate  q,  shown  in  section  at  E,  com- 
posed of  two  pieces  of  quartz  placed  side  by 
side,  one  having  right-handed  and  the  other 
left-handed  poluizing  powers.  These  plates 
are  each  8*76  millimetres  thick,  producmg  a 
rotation  of  90°  and  a  rose-violet  tint,  called 
the  transition  tint.  These  two  quartz  plates, 
having  equal  powers  of  rotation,  turn  the  ray 
in  opposite  directions,  and  therefore  when 
viewed  through  a  double- refracting  prism  thoy 
appear  of  the  same  tint  when  the  plane  of  the 
ray  is  perpendicular ;  bat  if  it  has  been  tomcd 
by  passing  through  a  rotating  solution,  a  dif- 
ference of  tint  will  be  produced.  After  pass- 
ing through  the  doable  quartz  plate  g,  the  ray 
traverses  the  solution  in  the  tube  m,  and  a  sin- 
gle quartz  plate  i,  fig.  B,  of  any  thickness  and 
either  right-handed  or  left-handed.  The  com- 
pensator n,  composed  of  two  wedge-shaped 
pieces  of  quartz,  shown  in  section  at  C,  both 
either  right-handed  or  left-handed,  but  of  op- 
posite rotation  to  the  plate  t,  is  next  traversed 
Dy  the  ray.  This  compensator  can  be  varied 
in  thickness  and  therefore  in  rotating  power 
so  as  to  balance  exactly  the  degree  of  rotation 
produced  by  the  solution.  Its  thickness  is 
regulated  by  means  of  a  rackwork  and  pinion 
turned  by  tiie  milled  head  screw  i,  figs.  A  and 
B.  A  scale  and  vernier  shown  at  D  is  affixed 
to  the  plates,  by  which  the  thickness  of  the 
compensation  may  be  read,  the  vernier  point- 
ing to  zero  when  the  thickness  of  the  two 
plates  is  equal  to  that  of  i.  A  double-refracting 
prism  «,  fig.  B,  is  placed  next  behind  the  com- 
pensator to  act  as  an  analyzer  which  has  been 


acted  upon  by  the  solution  and  the  various 
plates.  When  the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  inac- 
tive and  the  compensator  is  not  at  zero,  the 
plate  i  and  the  compensator  will  neutralize 
each  other's  effect,  and  the  two  parts  of  the 
double  quartz  q  will  have  the  same  tint;  but 
when  the  tube  m  contains  a  solution  having  a 
rotatory  power,  like  sugar,  this  power  added  to 
that  of  one  of  the  plates  will  rotate  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  the  transmitted  ray  either  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left.  If  the  solution  con- 
tains cane  sugar  or  dextrose,  or  a  certain  excess 
of  either,  it  will  rotate  it  to  the  right ;  if  it  con- 
tains Iffivulose  or  a  certain  excess,  it  wiU  rotate 
it  to  the  left,  and  therefore  a  difference  in  tint 
will  be  observed  in  the  two  halves  of  the  double 
quartz  plate  q,  one  half  perhaps  being  red  and 
the  other  blue.  The  thickness  of  the  compen- 
sator is  then  adjusted  by  turning  the  milled 
head  i  until  the  tints  become  the  same,  and  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  thickness  of  the  two 
plates  will  indicate  the  rotatory  power  of  the 
solution,  either  right-handed  or  left-handed,  and 
may  be  read  upon  the  scale.  The  following 
standard  of  comparison  is  employed :  If  16 '471 
grs.  of  pure  cane  sugar  is  dissolved  in  sufficient 
water  to  make  100  cubic  centimetres,  this  solu- 
tion placed  in  a  tube  20  centimetres  long  will 
Eroduce  the  same  degree  of  rotation  as  a  right- 
anded  quartz  plate  one  millimetre  thick.  Or 
if  a  tube  exactly  87"65  in.  long  is  filled  with  a 
solution  containing  10  per  cent,  of  pure  cane 
sugar  (crystallized  sugar  candy),  ana  a  polar- 
ized ray  from  the  middle  of  the  yellow  band 
of  the  spectrum  is  passed  through  it,  the  ro- 
tation of  the  plane  will  be  78-8°.  This,  com- 
pared to  the  rotation  produced  by  a  solution 
of  pure  cane  sugar  of  a  different  strength,  will 
show  the  relative  proportion  it  contains;  or 
if  the  depth  of  the  solution  is  less,  the  rota- 
tion will  be  less  in  the  same  proportion.  If 
the  solution  contains  left-handed  sugar,  the 
result  will  be  vitiated  and  corrections  have  to 
be  made.  This  may  be  done  by  converting  all 
the  sugar  into  left-handed  sugar  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  making  a  second  ob- 
servation, when  by  a  comparison  of  the  results 
obtained  at  both  observations  the  amount  of 
cane  sugar  may  be  estimated.  The  optical  ro- 
tatory power  of  the  various  sugars  mentioned 
in  this  article  has  been  determined  according 
to  the  standard  of  comparison  here  given.  The 
arrangement  of  prisms  and  lenses  placed  behind 
the  double-refracting  prism  e  forms  what  M. 
Soleil  calls  the  producer  of  sensible  tints.    The 

S articular  tint  which  allows  the  most  delicate 
ifference  in  the  color  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
double  quartz  to  be  distinguished  is  not  the 
same  for  all  eyes,  This  effect  is  produced  by  . 
placing  in  front  of  the  prism  «  a  quartz  plate 
o  cut  perpendicular  to  tne  axis,  then  a  small 
Galilean  telescope,  consisting  of  a  double  con- 
vex lens  ff  and  a  double  concave  lens  /,  with 
adjustable  focal  distance.  The  double-refract- 
ing prism  «  acts  as  polarizer  to  the  qnartz  o, 
while  the  prism  a  is  the  analyzer,  and  on  being 
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tamed  to  the  right  or  left  maj  be  made  to 
prodnoe  that  tint  to  which  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server is  the  most  sensitive. — Sugar  Cane. 
Oommercial  cane  sagar  is  made  from  species 
of  taecharum,  especially  S.  offieinarum,  a  genus 
of  grasses  of  the  tribe  aridropogonecB,  of  which 
subdivision  the  cultivated  sorghum  and  broom 
com  are  familiar  examples.  Sugar  oane  is  a 
perennial  grass,  with  solid  stems  from  6  to  20 
ft.  high,  the  older  plants  throwing  up  numer- 
ous stems  or  suckers  from  the  root ;  the  leaves, 
8  ft.  or  more  long  and  8  in.  broad,  have  thin 
sheaths,  nsnally  glaucous  with  a  bloom  or 
waxy  exudation,  which  is  also  found  upon  the 
stem,  especially  in  the  dark-colored  varieties ; 
the  flowers  are  in  a  large,  ample,  and  showy 
panicle,  about  2  ft.  long,  the  ultimate  branches 
of  which  are  notched  or  jointed,  bearing  at 
each  joint  two  flowers,  one  of  which  is  sessile 
and  neutral,  the  otKer  on  a  short  pedicel  and 
perfect ;  both  kinds  of  flowers  are  surrounded 


Svgtt  Cue  (Saeebarum  ofBofauIe). 

by  a  tuft  of  long  hairs,  which  gives  the  clnster 
a  soft  silvery  appearance.  The  sap  or  juice  of 
the  plant  contains  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of 
sugar.  It  has  not  been  found  in  the  wild  state 
in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  while  there  is 
much  doubt  as  to  its  native  country,  the  most 
careful  investigations  point  to  Bengal  as  the 
origin  of  S.  offieinarum,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  commenced.  If,  as 
botanists  are  disposed  to  admit,  the  sugar  oane 
of  China  is  a  distinct  species  (S.  Sinenie),  it 
would  appear  that  the  cultivation  of  related 
plants  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  was  nnder- 
^  taken  separately  in  two  distinct  and  widely 
separated  countries.  While  the  product  was 
anciently  referred  to  as  "  honey  of  canes,"  and 
by  other  names,  sugar  as  we  know  it  is  not 
mentioned  before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  era.  Dioscorides,  about  A.  D.  100,  men- 
tions Mccharon.  In  the  9th  century  the  culti- 
vation had  extended  to  Persia,  and  in  the  10th 


and  11th  centuries  Avicenna  and  other  eastern 
physicians  used  sugar  in  medicine.  Its  culti- 
vation was  carried  on  in  Spain  in  the  10th 
century,  at  which  time  sugar  was  an  article  of 
trade,  especially  by  the  Venetians,  through 
whom  the  English  received  their  supply.  The 
cane  was  introduced  into  Madeira  in  1420,  and 
some  time  after  into  the  Canaries.  With  the 
discovery  of  America,  its  distribution  was  very 
rapid,  Santo  Domingo,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Guade- 
loupe, and  other  countries  undertaking  its  cul- 
ture in  quick  succession.  Meanwhile  it  spread 
to  Africa  and  the  Indian  archipelago.  In  1862 
it  was  taken  to  New  South  Wales;  it  had  long 
previously  been  cultivated  in  most  of  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Pacific.  Several  early  writers 
mention  the  sugar  cane  as  one  of  the  indige- 
nous products  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
said  to  grow  in  Virginia  and  in  Louisiana;  of 
course  some  other  large  grass  was  mistaken  for 
the  sugar  cane ;  both  the  common  reed  {phrag- 
mite*)  and  the  southern  cane  (arundinariay 
have  a  snflSciently  near  resemblance  to  sugar 
cane  to  lead  a  careless  observer  into  this  error. 
The  plant  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in 
this  country  for  the  first  time  about  1751,  near 
the  site  of  New  Orleans,  by  some  Jesuits  from 
Santo  Domingo.  In  1758  the  first  sugar  mill 
was  built,  a  little  further  down  the  river,  by 
M.  Dnbreuil.  According  to  a  statement  of 
E.  J.  Forstall  in  De  Bow's  "Industrial  Re- 
sources," vol.  iii.,  p.  276,  the  manufacture  of 
oane  into  sugar  does  not  seem  to  have  com- 
menced before  1764 ;  but  sugar  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  colony 
in  1770.  After  the  revolutionary  war  it  was 
prosecuted  so  successfully  by  emigrants  from 
the  United  States  that  in  1808  there  were  81 
sugar  estates  on  the  Mississippi  delta  alone. 
The  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain  seems  to 
have  arrested  the  industry,  as  no  accounts  of 
sugar  making  are  found  until  1791,  vMien  the 
first  sugar  house  under  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment was  erected  by  a  Mr.  Sobs  at  Terre  aux 
Boeufs,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bernard.  The  next 
was  established  in  1796  on  a  plantation  where 
now  stands  CarroUton.  The  success  of  this 
enterprise  was  the  foundation  of  the  sugar  cul- 
ture in  Louisiana.  In  1818  the  production 
was  26,000  hogsheads,  and  the  cane  was  ground 
altogether  by  cattle,  steam  power  not  being 
introduced  till  1822.  The  sugar-growing  dis- 
trict in  Louisiana  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  67  m.  below  New  Orleans  to 
nearly  190  m.  above ;  on  the  Red  river  and  its 
tributaries ;  and  on  many  of  the  bayous.  Bnt 
even  Lonisiana  is  rather  too  far  north  to  allow 
of  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  plant,  which  is 
sometimes  kiUed  by  the  frost  in  the  spring, 
and  also  injured  in  October  and  November. 
In  Texas  the  crop  is  important,  and  cane  is 
grrown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  several  of 
the  other  gulf  states,  especially  in  Florida,  and 
to  a  limited  extent  in  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky.  In  the  more  northern 
localities  it  is  profitably  cultivated  maialy  for 
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tbe  mannfaotnre  of  sirap. — It  is  not  definitely 
settled  whetiier  the  sngar  cane  from  China  {S. 
Sintiue)  is  really  a  distinct  species,  but  all 
others  formerly  so  regarded  are  nov  consid- 
ered as  only  forms  of  S.  taecharatum,  of  which 
each  sngar-growing  ooantry  has  several  varie- 
ties. The  conntry  or  Creole  cane,  the  kind 
first  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  and  Lou- 
isiana, and  regarded  as  the  original  form  of  the 
species,  was  at  one  time  much  esteemed,  bat 
has  greatly  deteriorated.  The  ribbon  cane,  so 
called  from  the  yellow  and  purple  stripes  upon 
the  stem,  is  inferior  to  the  following  varieties. 
The  Otaheite  or  Bonrbon  cane  was  introduced 
into  Georgia  in  1806,  and  is  also  a  favorite 
variety  in  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  its 
stem  being  thicker  than  that  of  the  others.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  this  was  a  native  of 
Otaheite  or  Tahiti.  The  violet  or  Batavian 
cane  has  a  purple  stem,  varying  in  depth  of 
color  with  the  nature  of  the  soil;  its  leaves 
are  luxuriant  and  of  a  dark  green  color,  and 
the  fiowers  are  purplish ;  it  has  been  described 
as  a  distinct  species,  S.  violaceum,  bi)t  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  its  separation  from  the 
ordinary  cane.  Besides  these  leading  varie- 
ties, there  are  the  claret,  imperial,  Mont  Blanc, 
and  others,  with  numerous  local  subvarietics. 
The  dark-colored  canes  are  found  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  disease  much  better  than  the  light- 
colored  ones,  a  peculiarity  of  which  there  are 
numerous  other  illustrations  among  plants  and 
animals. — In  none  of  the  sugar-producing  coun- 
tries does  the  sugar  cane  ever  perfect  seeds, 
and  it  is  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  plants  which  have  long  been  propagated 
by  other  methods  lose  the  power  of  producing 
seeds.  The  cane  is  always  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem  is 
the  richest  in  sugar,  the  upper  and  compara- 
tively worthless  portions  are  used  for  cuttings, 
a  practice  to  which  the  deterioration  of  varie- 
ties is  ascribed.  The  details  of  cultivation 
vary  in  different  countries ;  in  the  cooler  cane 
regions  there  is  a  season  when  growth  must 
cease,  while  in  others  it  is  continuous ;  in  some 
prolonged  rains  modify  the  culture,  and  in 
others  irrigation  must  supply  the  needed  mois- 
ture. But  wherever  it  is  grown,  it  must  have 
a  fertile  soil ;  it  is  a  plant  which  quickly  ex- 
hausts the  soil,  and  unless  manure  is  used,  the 
land  is  fallowed,  or  the  crop  forms  part  of  a 
rotation,  tbe  soil  is  soon 'run  down.  In  some 
sugar-growing  countries  the  ground  is  prepared 
by  penning  cattle  upon  the  fields;  in  others 
some  crop  is  grown  which,  with  the  weeds,  is 
turned  under ;  and  in  the  British  West  Indies 
fertilizers  of  various  kinds  are  nsed.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  rows  varies  from  24  to  8  ft., 
the  latter  distance  giving  a  better  crop  than 
closer  rows.  In  the  best  culture  the  land  is 
well  ploughed,  and  then  thrown  up  into  ridges 
with  the  plough,  at  the  desired  distance  apart ; 
a  trench,  8  in.  or  more  deep,  is  opened  upon 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  in  which  the  cuttings, 
about  2  ft.  long,  are  laid  in  a  single  and  some- 


times a  double  row ;  the  cane  is  then  covered 
by  hoes,  or  by  a  cane  coverer  drawn  by  horses, 
which  will  cover  10  acres  in  a  day.  After  the 
shoots  appear  they  are  kept  clear  of  weeds 
until  they  shade  the  ground,  and  prevent  all 
other  growth.  In  dry  countries  it  is  customary 
to  "  trash  "  the  cane  when  it  gains  a  sufBcient 
dze;  the  lower  leaves  are  broken  ofi  and  laid 
upon  the  earth  to  prevent  evaporation.  The 
snoots  produced  the  first  year  from  tbe  cut- 
tings are  called  "plant  canes;"  it  is  known  to 
have  attained  its  full  growth  by  "arrowing;" 
the  lower  joints  are  usually  about  8  in.  long, 
but  above  they  increase'  in  length  while  they 
diminish  in  diameter  and  are  much  less  rich  in 
sugar,  until  finally  a  long  joint  (in  tropical 
countries  6  or  8  ft.  long)  shoots  up,  which  if 
permitted  would  bear  the  flower  cluster;  this 
shoot  is  termed  the  "  arrow,"  and  its  appear- 
ance indicates  that  the  cane  should  be  topped, 
or  cut  up  at  once,  else  the  accumulated  sugar 
in  the  juices  of  the  plant  would  be  expended 
in  the  production  of  flowers.  In  climates  where 
the  season  is  short  the  cane  does  not  arrow, 
and  the  time  for  cutting  is  governed  by  the 
probable  appearance  of  frost.  In  Louisiana 
it  begins  to  ripen  at  the  bottom  in  August; 
as  each  joint  ripens  the  leaf  belonging  to  it 
withers,  and  when  it  is  time  to  harvest  the 
upper  part  of  the  cane  is  cut  back  to  a  joint 
upon  which  the  leaf  is  dry,  and  the  crop  is  cnt 
off  close  to  the  ground ;  if  frost  is  apprehended, 
the  cane  is  "  mattressed,"  the  product  of  three 
rows  being  so  laid  together  that  the  leaves  of 
one  armful  will  cover  the  buts  of  the  prece- 
ding; being  thus  thatched,  the  canes  are  pro- 
tected from  frost  and  will  keep  in  this  state 
for  several  weeks  without  injury.  The  second 
year  after  planting  numerous  shoots  start  np 
from  the  old  plants;  these  are  called  "rat- 
toons"  (Fr.  rejttont),  and  the  crop  is  there- 
after a  rattoon  crop,  the  value  of  which,  though 
less  than  that  of  the  plant  cane,  depends  upon 
the  original  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  the  manner 
in  which  this  has  been  maintained.  In  Louisi- 
ana but  one  or  two  rattoon  crops  are  taken, 
requiring  a  replanting  every  second  or  third 
year ;  while  in  some  of  the  West  Indies  the 
plantation  lasts  from  si;  to  ten  years,  and  in 
the  East  even  longer;  but  when  thus  long 
continued,  the  yield  is  small  and  the  impov- 
erishment of  the  soil  correspondingly  great. 
— Manvfacture  of  Cane  Su^ar.  As  soon  as 
the  canes  are  cut  they  are  ground  in  a  mill. 
There  are  many  forms  of  mills,  and  those  in 
use  in  the  East  Indies  from  the  earliest  times 
are  exceedingly  rude,  slow,  and  inefiicient, 
and  very  rude  mills  are  still  used  by  small 
planters  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  powerful 
mills  driven  by  steam  are  employed  upon  the 
larger  estates,  the  crushing  apparatus  usual- 
ly consisting  of  three  heavy  cast-iron  rollers. 
The  canes  are  usually  passed  twice  through  the 
mill.  About  two  thirds  of  all  the  juice  is  ex- 
tracted, and  the  crude  liquor  contains,  besides 
sugar,  woody  fibre,  soluble   salts,  albumen, 
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oaseine,  wax,  &o.  In  fhe  hot  climate  of  the 
sugar  plantations  the  juice  If  left  to  itself  be- 
gias  to  ferment  in  the  course  of  an  hour ;  it  is 
therefore  immediately  treated  with  from  ,^,15^^ 
to  |4^  of  its  weight  of  lime,  and  heated  to 
140  in  large  flat-bottomed  copper  pans  or 
olariflers  holding  from  800  to  400  gallons  each. 
This  coagulates  the  albuminous  portions,  which 
rise  to  the  surface  as  scum.  Borne  planters 
treat  the  juice  with  sulphurous  acid,  by  which 
fermentation  is  delayed.  The  clear  liquid,  after 
cooling  for  an  boar  or  two,  is  drawn  off  for 
concentration  by  boiling.  The  fuel  used  is 
usually  the  dried  crashed  canes,  the  ashes  of 
which  are  returned  to  the  soil.  By  the  old 
method  practised  in  Asia  a  series  of  1],  kettles 
or  earthen  boilers  is  set  in  a  line  in  a  rudely 
constructed  range,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the 
fire,  with  a  large  iron  boiler  over  it,  and  at  the 
other  the  chimney.  The  juice  is  first  pat  into 
the  boiler  furthest  from  the  fire,  and  is  grad- 
ually transferred  to  the  others,  as  the  process 
goes  on,  until  the  final  concentration  is  effected 
in  the  iron  boiler.  The  product  is  afterward 
drained  and  the  sugar  is  clarified  by  boiling 
again  with  water,  an  alkaline  lye,  and  milk.  A 
somewhat  similar  arrangement  of  kettles,  to 
the  number  of  four,  five,  or  six,  has  been  em- 
ployed in  this  country  and  the  West  Indies, 
each  kettle  having  its  own  fire,  and  the  defeca- 
tion or  partial  purifying  being  effected  during 
the  boiling  by  "  tempering "  the  liquor  with 
slaked  lime.  This,  when  used  in  small  quan- 
tity, causes  the  glutinous  matters  present  to 
coagulate  and  rise  upon  the  surface  in  a  scum, 
which  may  be  continually  removed  by  skim- 
ming. It  also  neutralizes  any  acid  that  may 
have  formed.  In  Louisiana  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  concentrate  the  sirup  to  42°  Baam6 
m  the  last  kettle,  called  the  battery,  and  then 
transfer  it  to  large  wooden  vats,  called  cool- 
ers, for  granulation ;  but  the  operations  have 
been  variously  modified  there,  and  different 
methods  too  have  been  pursued  in  the  West 
Indies.  Instead  of  kettles,  each  one  requiring 
a  separate  fire,  large  copper  caldrons  are  heated 
by  steam,  either  by  being  enclosed  in  a  steam 
jacket  or  by  containing  a  coil  of  steam  pipe. 
The  clarification  is  effected  as  before  by  means 
of  lime  added  to  the  simp  diffused  through  a 
portion  of  juice,  or  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime 
of  known  strength  and  carefully  graduated,  so 
that  exact  quantities  may  be  used.  Jost  enough 
should  be  used  to  neutralize  exactly  the  sirup, 
which  may  be  known  when  litmus  paper  in- 
dicates neither  an  acid  nor  alkaline  reaction. 
An  excess  of  lime  should  be  particularly  guard- 
ed against,  as  it  involves  a  loss  of  sugar;  and 
when  it  occurs  the  effect  should  be  corrected 
by  careful  addition  of  alum,  or  better  of  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  which  contains  no  potash. 
The  heat  employed  in  clarifying  should  not 
reach  the  boiling  point  of  the  sirup.  At  a  less 
degree  a  scum  gathers  upon  the  surface,  and 
when  this  breaks  up  into  white  froth,  the  clari- 
fication is  completed.    The  heat  is  then  stopped, 


and  the  liquor  is  left  to  repose  for  an  hour, 
when  it  is  drawn  away  from  the  scum,  and  is 
seen  as  it  fiows  into  the  first  of  the  evaporating 
pans  to  be  of  a  clear  bright  wine-yellow  color. 
These  pans,  to  the  number  of  three  or  more, 
are  set  in  succession  over  a  fine  heated  by  a 
fire  at  one  end.  The  liqnor  is  gradually  trans- 
ferred to  the  smaller  pans,  and  as  it  boUs  away 
the  scum  that  rises  is  taken  off.  It  is  the 
skimmings  in  these  operations  that  furnish  the 
best  materials  for  distillation,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  rum  is  very  generally  carried  on  in 
connection  with  that  of  sugar.  In  the  small- 
est and  last  pan,  to  which  sometimes  the  term 
"teache"  is  exclusively  applied,  the  sirap  is 
finally  collected ;  and  when  it  is  judged  to  be 
sufficiently  concentrated  for  granulating,  it  is 
transferred  into  the  coolers,  and  thence  into 
the  vessels,  also  called  coolers,  in  which  the 
granulating  takes  place.  These  are  of  wood 
with  thick  sides,  about  7  ft.  in  length,  6 
or  6  ft.  in  width,  and  not  less  than  a  foot 
deep.  This  depth  and  the  thick  sides  tire  re- 
quisite to  secure  slow  cooling,  withont  which 
the  gruns'  could  not  be  coarse.  In  about  24 
hours  the  graining  takes  place,  the  crystals 
forming  a  soft  mass  in  the  midst  of  the  liquid 
portion  or  molasses.  The  separation  of  the 
two  products  is  effected  by  drainage  in  what 
is  called  the  curing  house.  This  is  a  large 
building  covering  an  open  reservoir.  Frames 
are  provided  fpr  hogsheads  so  that  the  drip- 
pings from  these  shall  flow  into  the  reservoir. 
In  the  bottom  of  each  hogshead  several  holes 
are  bored,  and  into  each  hole  is  put  a  crushed 
cane  or  the  stalk  of  a  plantain  leaf,  the  lower 
end  projecting  several  inches  below  the  bot- 
tom. The  hogsheads  being  filled  with  the  soft 
sugary  mixture,  the  molasses  gradually  drains 
away  from  it,  dripping  from  the  stalks.  The 
operation  goes  on  for  three  to  six  weeks,  till 
the  sugar  is  considered  suflSciently  dry  for 
shipping.  It  still  retains  considerable  molas- 
ses, and  in  the  moist  hold  of  the  ship  the  sep- 
aration continues,  the  molasses  leaking  away 
and  involving  a  serious  loss.  The  "Julius 
Robert  diffusion  process  "  for  extracting  sugar 
from  cane  is  in  use  at  the  sugar  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Eoch,  in  Bayou  Lafourche,  Louisi- 
ana. A  series  of  tall  cylinders  connected  by 
pipes  are  filled  with  thinly  sliced  canes  and 
water.  The  diffusion  allows  the  hydraulic 
pressure  to  carry  off  the  dissolved  sugar.  The 
water  is  heated  by  steam  to  abont  190°  by  a 
boiler  through  which  the  diffusion  juice  passes. 
It  is  said  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  sugar  is  extracted  by  this  method,  and 
that  the  clarifying  process  is  much  simplified 
and  abridged. — Sugar  R^tiing.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  purest  varieties  of  sugar  did  not 
originate  in  the  sugar-producing  countries,  hat 
the  art  was  applied  first  by  the  Venetians  to 
the  crude  sugars  brought  from  Egypt.  It  was 
practised  in  Antwerp  in  the  16th  century,  and 
was  thence  introduced  into  England.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  an  important  branch  of  manufactore 
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In  most  of  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Enrope.  As  for- 
merly practised,  raw  sagar  was  dissolved  with 
lime  water  in  a  large  open  boiler,  and,  when 
warm,  bullock's  blood  was  added,  which  as  it 
ooagnlat«d  on  boiling  collected  most  of  the 
lighter  impurities  and  carried  them  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  a  thick  scum.  This  being 
removed,  the  liquor  was  partially  evaporated 
by  boihng,  filtered  through  woollen  cloth,  then 
concentrated  and  grained  on  the  general  plan 
already  described.  The  best  sugar  refiners  do 
not  now  use  blood  or  any  other  coagulating 
substance  to  collect  suspended  matters,*  but 
separate  them  entirely  by  filtration.  The  pro- 
cess in  the  best  establishments  is  substantially 
as  follows :  On  the  ground  floor  the  raw  sugar 
is  dissolved  in  hot  water  in  large  cisterns. 
Water  enough  is  added  to  produce  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1*26,  or  29°  Baum6.  By  a 
large  pump  near  each  cistern  at  the  same  level 
the  solution  is  drawn  off  through  a  connecting 
pipe  provided  with  a  coarse  wire  strainer, 
which  prevents  all  except  the  smaller  solid 
particles  from  entering  the  pump.  The'  sac- 
charine solution  is  pumped  up  into  the  highest 
story,  which  is  usually  the  seventh  or  eighth, 
it  being  cheaper  as  well  as  more  convenient  to 
elevate  the  sugar  in  solution  than  in  a  solid 
state.  It  is  pumped  into  vessels  called  "  blow- 
np  pans,"  because  steam  was  formerly  blown 
into  them  to  heat  them.  They  are  now  heated 
with  close  coils  to  about  208°  or  210'  F.  Milk 
of  lime  is  added  to  the  solution  in  these  pans 
for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  any  acid  which 
it  may  contain.  From  these  pans  the  sirup 
passes  down  to  the  next  floor  and  into  filters 
by  which  it  is  completely  deprived  of  all  sus- 
pended solid  particles.  These  filters  consist  of 
a  great  number  of  bags  4  or  6  in.  in  diameter 
and  8  or  10  ft.  long,  made  of  two  thicknesses  of 
cloth,  an  outer  of  coarse  and  an  inner  of  fine 
material.  They  are  enclosed  in  sets  of  about 
200,  in  boxes,  to  prevent  cooUng.  After  a  time 
they  become  foul,  when  they  are  turned  inside 
out  and  washed.  After  leaving  the  bag  filters, 
which  it  does  at  a  temperature  of  from  170° 
to  180°,  the  simp  is  run  through  filters  of 
animal  charcoal  or  bone  black.  These  are  im- 
mense cylinders,  6  or  8  ft.  in  diameter  and 
usually  from  20  to  25  ft.  high,  filled  with  pul- 
verized bone  black,  which  substance  has  the 
property  of  absorbing  all  the  coloring  matter 
m  the  simp,  which  runs  from  the  bag  filters  of 
a  sherry  wine  color.  After  a  time  the  char- 
coal  becomes  foul  and  loses  its  property  of 
absorbing  coloring  matter,  when  it  is  taken  to 
a  neighboring  room  and  rebumed  in  kilns. 
The  sirup  which  runs  from  the  charcoal  filters 
at  a  temperature  of  about  160°,  and,  in  a  per- 
fectly colorless  condition,  is  now  pumped  into 
yacnum  pans  and  concentrated  to  the  granu- 
lating or  crystallizing  point.  These  vacuum 
pans  were  invented  by  Howard  and  patented 
in  1812.  They  are  large  conical  or  ovoid  ves- 
sels heated  by  steam  and  exhausted  with  air 
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pumps,  by  which  the  air  and  vapor  are  rapidly 
removed.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  process 
the  pressure  is  reduced  to  only  8  in.  or  less 
of  mercury.  The  pans  are  sometimes  suppUed 
with  an  apparatus  for  condensing  the  steam 
by  a  cold  spray.  In  making  hard  sugars,  at 
the  commencement  the  evaporation  is  con- 
ducted at  a  temperature  of  170°  to  180°  F., 
but  as  soon  as  granulation  begins  it  is  lowered 
to  160°,  and  just  before  the  evaporation  is 
completed  it  is  reduced  to  140°,  this  being  the 
lowest  temperature  at  which  crystallizing  sugar 
boils  at  a  pressure  of  3  in.  of  mercury.  An 
ingeniously  devised  sliding  tube,  by  which  a 
"  proof  "  may  be  taken  without  admitting  air, 
is  attached  to  the  vacuum  pan.  In  making 
soft  sugar  the  temperature  is  kept  rather  low- 
er. As  soon  as  crystallization  begins  the  sugar 
is  run  off,  and  if  it  is  to  be  made  into  soft 
sugar,  the  sirup  is  discharged  by  means  of 
centrifugal  mills.  If  it  is  for  hard  sugar,  it 
is  run  into  a  vat  which  has  a  gate  in  its  bot- 
tom; from  this  it  is  mn  into  conical  moulds 
placed  upon  carriages,  which  are  drawn  under 
the  gate.  In  the  bottom  of  each  mould  there 
is  an  orifice  which  is  kept  closed  by  a  stopper 
for  several  hours,  until  the  sugar  crystallizes, 
when  it  is  removed  and  the  sirup  allowed  to 
drain  away.  The  loaf  which  remains  has  a 
slight  yellow  tint,  which  is  removed  by  allow- 
ing a  colorless  solution  of  sugar  to  pass  through 
it.  The  loaves  are  then  taken  out  of  the 
moulds  and  dried  in  ovens  at  a  temperature  of 
about  160°.  The  sirup  which  drains  from  the 
moulds  still  contains  a  small  percentage  of  cane 
sugar,  but  too  small  to  recoyer  with  profit. 
It  is  therefore  sold  as  sirup.  It  may  be  here 
remarked  that  raw  molasses  contains  enough 
cane  sugar  to  make  it  profitable  for  some  es- 
tablishments to  make  a  specialty  of  extracting 
it.  The  muscovado  molasses  from  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Antigua  is  esteemed  the  best. — Beet 
Svgar.  In  1747  Marggraf,  a  Berlin  chemist, 
found  that  the  white  beet  yielded  6 '2  per  cent, 
and  the  red  beet  4' 6  per  cent,  of  sugar,  hut  the 
manufacture  was  not  developed  till  the  close  of 
the  year  1800.  (See  Beet.)  The  beets  pre- 
ferred in  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
are  varieties  of  the  white  Silesian,  yielding  a 
juice  richer  in  sugar  and  more  free  from  salts 
than  that  of  other  kinds  of  beet.  The  weight 
of  the  larger  ones  is  about  6  lbs.  each;  and 
the  yield  per  acre  in  France  and  Belgium  is  14 
or  15  tons,  and  about  Magdeburg  10  to  12  tons 
of  beets.  The  crop  is  successful  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  but  more  particularly 
N.  of  lat.  45°,  and  upon  light  dry  soils,  in  a 
dry  atmosphere.  The  richness  of  the  juice  is 
injured  by  direct  application  of  manures  to 
the  growing  crop,  and  it  is  less  in  large  beets 
than  in  small  ones.  When  the  leaves  begin  to 
die,  the  beets  are  dug,  the  heads  cut  off,  and 
the  roots  are  thrown  together  and  covered  to 
protect  them  from  light  and  frost.  They  may 
be  thus  kept  for  some  time,  though  there  is 
always  risk  of  portions  of  the  sugar  passing 
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into  the  tmorystallizable  variety.  The  propor- 
tion of  sugar  contained  in  the  fresh  root  varies 
from  6  to  12  per  cent.,  and  the  prodnot  in  a 
large  waj  is  nsnaUj  about  6  per  cent.,  some- 
times 7f .  The  other  contents  of  the  root  are : 
water,  83  to  94  per  cent. ;  ligneous  fibre  and 
albumen,  2*6  to  5  per  cent. ;  together  with  a 
small  proportion  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
peotine,  and  a  trace  of  mineral  substances.  In 
the  factory  the  beets  are  first  washed  clean  in 
a  cage  revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and 
partly  immersed  in  water ;  and  when  washed 
they  are  discharged  by  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chine itself.  As  the  juice  cannot  be  forced 
out  from  the  cells  by  compression  alone,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  tear  open  the  cellular  tis- 
sue, and  this  is  done  by  a  grating  machine  of 
the  form  of  a  rotating  drum,  the  inner  surface 
of  which  is  studded  with  teeth.  The  pulp  is 
then  subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure. 
Maceration  has  also  been  employed  to  separate 
the  juice.  For  this  purpose  the  beets  are  cut 
into  thin  slices  and  put  into  a  cislem  with 
about  their  own  bulk  of  hot  water.  In  half 
an  hour  the  liquor  is  let  down  upon  other 
slices  in  another  cistern,  and  so  on  through 
three  to  five  vessels,  until  it  acquires  a  density 
of  6J°  to  7°  B.  By  this  process  the  juice  is 
rendered  very  weak  and  apt  to  ferment,  and 
requires  much  fuel  to  concentrate  it.  Perhaps 
the  best  method  is  to  expel  the  juice  by  cen- 
trifugal force.  Another  method  practised  near 
Heidelberg  is,  as  soon  as  the  beets  are  gathered 
and  washed,  to  out  them  into  sgiall  rectangular 
pieces  and  dry  them  upon  floors.  Their  bulk 
IS  thus  reduced  about  84  per  cent,  leaving  16 
of  dry  matter,  which  may  be  kept  for  any  time 
and  transported  to  any  distance.  The  sugar  is 
then  extracted  by  infusion  or  by  maceration 
through  a  long  series  of  vessels.  The  factory 
where  this  operation  is  carried  on  at  Waghau- 
sel  is  of  immense  extent,  the  buildings,  former- 
ly a  Benedictine  monastery,  covering  12  acres 
of  land.  The  infusing  vessels,  20  in  num- 
ber, are  12  to  14  ft.  deep  and  7  ft.  wide.  The 
beets  when  dried  produce  about  46  per  cent, 
of  sugar.  The  juice,  however  obtained,  is  ren- 
.dered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  lime  water, 
and  is  then  boiled.  Excess  of  lime  is  removed 
by  the  chemical  process  of  converting  it  into 
carbonate  by  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 

fas  into  it,  which  may  be  generated  by  a  coke 
amaoe  according  to  the  method  proposed  by 
Barruel  of  Paris  in  1811,  or  the  gas  may  be 
generated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
chalk,'  as  since  proposed  by  Michaelis.  This 
process  is  called  de-liming,  and  it  may  also  be 
effected  by  filtering  the  solution  through  ani- 
mal charcoal.  Several  other  methods  have 
been  employed  or  proposed.  Dubrunfaut  and 
Massey  patented  a  method  with  caustic  baryta, 
which  forms  with  cane  sugar  at  the  boiling 
point  an  insoluble  saccharate,  Ci<HnOii,BaO, 
soflBcient  baryta  being  used  to  throw  down  all 
the  sugar.  The  supernatant  fluid,  which  con- 
tains all  the  impurities,  is  then  run  off,  when 


the  sugar  is  recovered  by  treating  with  car- 
bonic acid,  by  which  the  baryta  is  withdrawn 
in  the  form  of  insoluble  carbonate,  the  sugar 
dissolving.  The  subsequent  processes  of  filtra- 
tion, concentration,  and  granulation  are  similar 
to  those  already  described.  The  manufacture 
of  beet  sugar  has  been  attempted  in  the  United 
States,  but  as  yet  with  little  success  except  in 
California,  where  it  promises  to  become  an  im- 
portant industry.  (SeeCALiroBKiA,  voLiii.,  p. 
606.) — Maple  Sugar.  Several  species  of  the 
maple  afford,  when  the  sap  begins  to  flow 
in  the  spring,  a  juice  containing  crystallizable 
suga&-.  That  yielding  the  richest  juice  is  the 
aevr  $aeeharinum,  the  rock  or  sugar  maple. 
The  swamp  or  river  maple,  known  also  as 
the  white  or  soft  maple,  produces  a  juice 
of  inferior  quality,  but  which  is  sometimes 
employed  in  sugar  making.  The  manufac- 
ture is  said  to  have  originated  in  New  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1752.  It  thence  extended 
throughout  the  wooded  portions  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  sugar  maple  abounds,  particu- 
larly New  York,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio,  and  on  the  range  of  the  AUeghanies 
further  south.  It  is  carried  on  in  Canada  both 
by  whites  and  Indians.  (Bee  MAPLB.)^Pro- 
duetion  and  Trade.  Louisiana  produces  the 
great  bulk  of  the  cane  sugar  crop  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  the  only  state  which  exports 
sugar,  the  other  cane-growing  states  producing 
scarcely  sufficient  for  local  consumption.  The 
product  of  Louisiana  from  1860  to  1873  is  giv- 
en under  Louisiana..  The  crop  of  1874  is  esti- 
mated at  125,000  hhds.,  and  of  1876  at  136,000 
hhds.  The  total  exports  of  sugar  from  Havana 
and  Matanzas  from  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  28,  1876, 
were  1,018,296  boxes,  249,831  hhds.,  or  882,- 
106  tons,  of  which  844,187  boxes,  204,061 
hhds.,  or  184,466  tons  went  to  the  United 
States.  The  imports  of  sugar  from  all  sources, 
from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  1,  1876,  were:  at  New 
York,  408,981  tons;  Boston,  111,192  tons; 
Phikdelphia,  34,6$0  tons;  Baltimore,  63,141 
tons;  total  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  617,944  tons, 
against  611,124  tons  in  1874,  and  698,996  tons 
in  1878,  or  an  average  of  609,364  tons  for  three 
years.  The  imports  at  San  Francisco  from 
Jan.  1  to  Oct.  1,  1876,  were:  from  Manila, 
10,603  tons;  Hawaiian  islands,  6,679  tons; 
China,  2,038  tons;  Central  America,  824  tons; 
total,  19,544  tons,  against  27,438  tons  in  1874, 
and  21,132  tons  in  1873,  or  an  average  of  22,706 
tons  for  three  years.  The  consumption  of  cane 
sugar  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  1874  was  710,- 
369  tons;  on  the  Pacific  coast,  30,046  tons; 
of  sugar  made  from  molasses,  43,600  tons ;  of 
maple  sugar,  16,000  tons;  total,  799,016  tons, 
against  738,526  tons  in  1873,  and  720,878  tons 
in  1872,  an  increase  in  1874  of  8  per  cent,  over 
1873,  and  11  per  cent,  over  1872.  In  nine 
months  ending  Sept.  80,  1876,  the  Atlantio 
ports  exported  of  refined  sugar  13,688  tons, 
against  8,030  tons  in  1874,  and  3,412  tons  in 
1873.  The  imports  at  the  principal  European 
depots  in  1878,  1874,  and  for  nine  months 
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ending  Sept.  80,  1876,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


DEFon. 

iHrocn 

1813. 

18T4. 

1815. 

HoUud... 
Antwerp. 

Brem«n  .. 

..  toiu. 

77.400 

«,UW 

84,700 

167,088 

»S0 

7,960 

18,900 

»08,0M 
668,668 

99«,681 

81,860 
8,540 

85,000 

186,548 

1,990 

9,780 

21,000 

48,750 
9.580 

17,000 

180,000 

8,840 

Trieste... 
Oenoe — 

itJiient 

Mtain 

;:  " 

9,880 
17,500 

Ob  the  col 
InOieati 

Total. 

2<^&68 
678,433 

972,040 

284.000 
7«0,«68 

1,044,652 

The  imports  from  all  sources  into  Great  Brit- 
ain were:  in  1872,  784,000  tons;  1878,  888,- 
600  tons;  1874,  885,000  tons.  The  consump- 
tion in  the  same  years  was  716,000,  786,000, 
and'  836,000  tons.  The  importations  of  for- 
eign refined,  mainlj  beet  sngar  from  France, 
were:  in  1872, 87,700  tons;  1878, 118,000  tons; 
1874,  186,000  tons.  The  production  of  beet 
sngar  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the  sugar 
markets  of  the  world.  In  the  ten  crop  years 
from  1864-'5  to  1874-'5  the  production  in- 
creased from  645,000  to  1,054,000  tons.  The 
principal  producing  countries  are  France,  about 
460,000  tons,  and  Germany,  about  280,000 
tons;  the  remainder  is  produced  in  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Holland. — Among  the  treatises  on 
cane  culture  and  the  manufacture  of  sngar  are : 
Ghampomier,  "  Statement  of  the  Sngar  Grop 
made  in  Louisiana"  (annual  reports,  Kew 
Orleans,  1846-'57);  Evans,  "Sugar  Planter's 
Manual"  (London,  1847;  Philadelphia,  1848); 
Wray,  "Practioal  Sugar  Planter''  (London, 
1848;  latest  ed.,  1871);  Leon,  "Sugar  Culti- 
vation in  Louisiana,  Cuba,  and  the  British 
Possessions "  (London,  1848);  Kerr,  "Practi- 
cal Treatise  on  the  CnltiTStion  of  the  Sugar 
Cane,  and  the  Manufacture  of  Sngar  "  (Lon- 
don, 1851) ;  Burgh,  "  Manufacture  of  Sugar  and 
the  Machinery  Employed"  (London,  1866); 
Reed,  "  History  of  Sugar  and  Yielding  Plants  " 
(London,  1866);  and  Soames,  "Treatise  on 
the  Manufacture  of  Sugar"  (London,  1872). 
The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  described  by 
Dumas  in  his  IVaiti  dt  ehimie  appliguie  aux 
arti,  vol.  vi. ;  see  alsoDureau,  De  la/airieation 
du  tuere  de  betteroM  (Paris,  1858) ;  Grant, 
"  Beet-Root  Sngar  and  Cultivation  of  Beet " 
(Boston,  1867);  and  Crooks,  "  Manufacture  of 
Beet-Boot  Sugar"  (London,  1870). 

SVeiS  OF  LEAD.    See  Lead,  vol.  x.,  p.  246. 

SCeiB  OF  MILK.    See  Milk,  Suoab  of. 

SCIODE.    See  Felo  de  Se. 

IHJIUAS,  a  Greek  lexicographer,  supposed  to 
have  lived  shortly  after  the  10th  century  A.  D. 
His  "Lexicon"  contains  articles  on  geography, 
bio^aphy,  and  history,  under  proper  names, 
which  are  given  coSrdinately  with  the  words 
of  the  Greek  language,  and  contains  many  ex- 
tracts from  ancient  Greek  writers,  the  works 
of  some  of  whom  are  lost.    It  appears  to  have 


received  additions  from  various  bands.  The 
first  edition  was  published  by  Demetrius  Chal- 
condyles  (fol.,  Milan,  1499);  the  best  are  those 
of  T.  Gaisford  (8  vols,  fol.,  Oxford,  1834)  and 
Bemhardy  (4  vols.,  Halle,  1884r-'5.')). 

SDUOTEBy  a  people  of  mixed  Albanian  and 
Greek  descent,  who  formerly  dwelt  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  pashalik  of  Janina,  the 
ancient  Epirus.  They  derive  their  origin  from 
a  number  of  families  who  in  the  17th  century 
fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  and  took 
possession  of  the  ridge  of  the  Suli  mountains 
and  the  valleys  on  both  sides  of  it.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century  the  popula- 
tion numbered  about  10,000,  half  Parasuhotes 
(subjugated  people  of  different  origin),  and 
dwelt  in  70  villages,  Eako-Suli,  1,200  ft.  above 
the  river  Acheron,  being  the  chief.  Near  this 
village  they  erected  the  castle  of  Suli  on  a 
semilunar  mountain,  which  terminates  in  so 
narrow  a  ridge  as  hardly  to  leave  a  path  from 
one  fortification  to  another.  The  Suliotes  be- 
longed to  the  Greek  church,  and  their  language 
was  Albanian,  although  they  also  spoke  Greek ; 
their  form  of  government  was  a  mixture  of 
oligarchy  and  democracy.  They  were  divided 
into  about  80  tribes  or  clans.  In  war  they 
usually  fought  as  skirmishers,  each  clan  having 
its  captain,  subject  to  an  officer  called  pole- 
march,  who  was  elected  by  vote.  In  the  war 
of  1787-93  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the 
Suliotes  strongly  supported  the  former  power, 
defeated  in  1789  the  troops  of  AU  Pasha  of 
Janina,  ravaged  Acamania  to  the  Achelous  in 
1790,  and  afterward  invaded  Arta  and  Janina, 
and  aided  the  corsair  Lambro  Canzani  with 
men  and  money.  Deserted  by  the  Russians 
after  the  peace  of  1792,  they  fought  desperately 
and  successfully  against  the  troops  of  Ali  Pasha, 
who  sought  to  exterminate  them,  and  secured 
a  tmce  for  a  few  years.  But  in  May,  1801, 
Ali  renewed  the  war  and  put  large  numbers 
to  the  sword;  the  women  threw  themselves 
into  the  river  rather  than  be  captured.  Most 
of  the  survivors,  about  4,000,  in  1808  retired 
to  Parga.  Compelled  by  Ali  to  leave  this  place, 
they  went  to  the  Ionian  islands.  Many  after- 
ward enlisted  in  the  Greek  regiments  raised 
by  the  English  during  the  war,  which  were 
disbanded  in  1814.  When  in  1820  Ali  Pasha, 
in  revolt  against  the  Porte,  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  Turks  under  Kurshid  Pasha,  and  de- 
serted by  the  Albanians,  he  recalled  the  Suli- 
otes. The  tyrant  of  Janina  feU  in  1822,  but 
the  Suliotes  remained  hostile  to  the  Porte,  ad- 
hering to  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty.  In 
spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  their  leader, 
Marco  Bozzaris,  the  Suliotes  were  hemmed  in 
in  their  inaccessible  valley;  and  at  last,  Suli 
being  taken,  Sept.  4,  1822,  they  accepted  the 
offer  of  an  asylum  from  the  governor  of  the 
Ionian  islands.  About  2,000  were  carried  in 
English  ships  to  Cephalonia,  the  remainder 
dispersing  among  the  mountains. 

SOLLA,  or  Syla,  LmIw  Cendlis  (FHix),  a  Ro- 
man dictator,  born  in  188  B.  C,  died  in  78. 
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The  family  was  originally  called  Rnfinos  and 
belonged  to  tbe  great  Cornelia  ff«n*.  He  ac- 
quainted himself  with  Greek  and  Roman  liter- 
ature, and  was  said  to  have  all  the  accomplish- 
ments and  all  the  vices  of  the  day.  Inheriting 
the  property  of  his  stepmother  and  of  a  cour- 
tesan, be  aspired  to  the  honors  of  state.  In 
107  B.  0.  he  was  elected  quaestor,  and  was 
sent  with  cavalry  to  Africa  to  aid  Marins  in 
the  Jugurthine  war.  Marius  regarded  him  as 
a  profligate  patrician  ignorant  of  war,  bnt  Sal- 
la's  conduct  soon  won  his  esteem  and  the  affec- 
tion of  his  soldiers.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  battle  of  Oirta  and  in  the  transaonons 
which  ended  in  the  betrayal  of  Jagnrtha.  In 
104  he  was  legate  nnder  Marius  during  the 
threatening  invasion  of  the  Oimbri  and  Teu- 
tons; in  103  he  was  military  tribune ;  in  102 
he  left  Marius,  who  had  become  jealous  of 
him,  to  serve  under  Q.  Catnlus,  who  made 
him  chief  manager  of  affairs;  and  in  101  he 
was  engaged  in  the  great  battle  which  com- 
pletely destroyed  tbe  Cimbri.  In  98,  by  a  lib- 
eral distribution  of  money  among  the  people, 
he  gained  the  preetorship.  In  92  he  was  sent 
as  proprsBtor  to  Oilicia  to  restore  Ariobarzanes 
to  his  kingdom  of  Oappadocia,  from  which 
Mithridates  had  expelled  him.  His  success  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Arsaces,  king  of  Par- 
thia,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Sulla  to  solicit 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  both  he  and  Marins,  representatives 
of  the  aristocratic  and  popular  parties  respec- 
tively, desired  the  command  of  the  army  in 
the  impending  war  against  Mithridates;  bnt 
the  breaking  out  of  the  social  war  checked 
their  private  feuds  and  united  the  two  gener- 
als against  the  common  foe.  In  this  war  Sul- 
la's successes  far  outshone  those  of  Marius; 
but  bis  most  brilliant  exploits  were  in  89, 
when  as  legate  of  tbe  consul  L.  Oato  be  de- 
stroyed Stabiee,  subjugated  the  Hirpini,  de- 
feated the  Samnites,  and  captured  their  chief 
town,  Boviannm.  In  88  he  became  consul, 
and  wAs  appointed  to  the  command  against 
Mithridates.  Marius  conspired  with  tbe  tri- 
bune P.  Sulpicius  Rufus  and  with  the  lately 
enfranchised  Italians  to  wrest  this  command 
from  Sulla,  and  succeeded  in  driving  him  out 
of  the  city.  He  hastened  to  the  army  then 
besieging  Nola,  persuaded  six  legions  to  march 
under  him  i^inst  Rome,  entered  the  city,  and 
drove  out  Marius.  Early  in  87  he  joined  his 
troops  at  Oapna,  embarked  for  Greece,  and  be- 
gan the  war  against  Mithridates.  In  86,  after 
a  long  siege,  he  took  and  plundered  Athens, 
and  from  this  time  till  his  return  to  Rome  in 
the  spring  of  83  he  enjoyed  almost  uninter- 
rupted success.  In  the  mean  time  Marias  and 
L.  Oinna  returned  to  Rome  and  were  elected 
consuls.  Sulla  was  declared  a  public  enemy, 
and  against  both  him  and  Mithridates  was  sent 
an  array,  which  in  85,  under  Fimbria,  gained 
several  victories  over  the  armies  of  Mithrida- 
tes in  Asia,  while  Sulla  in  the  same  year  de- 
feated bis  army  in  Greece.    In  84  Sulla  made 


peace  with  Mithridates,  and  taming  his  atten- 
tion to  Fimbria,  then  at  Xhyatira,  he  defeated 
him.  Fimbria,  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  com- 
mitted suicide.  Salla  exacted  enormous  sums 
from  Asiatic  cities,  and  then  set  sail  with  his 
army  for  Athens,  from  which  he  carried  to 
Rome  the  celebrated  library  of  Apellicon.  Al- 
though both  Marins  and  Oinna  were  dead,  the 
Marian  party  werd  still  strong  against  Sulla; 
but  by  victories,  by  intrigues,  and  by  seducing 
their  soldiers  to  join  his  own  army,  Sulla  suc- 
ceeded in  shotting  up  the  younger  Marius  in 
Prsneste,  and  leaving  a  force  to  besiege  the 
]ilace,  he  hastened  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  ^ 
to  Rome,  which  was  threatened  by  the  Sam- 
nites and  Lucanians.  Both  armies  arrived  al- 
most simultaneously,  and  before  the  Oolline 
gate  was  fought,  Nov.  1,  82,  the  great  battle 
in  which  60,000  men  on  each  side  are  said  to 
have  fallen.  The  victorious  Sulla  massacred 
all  his  Samnite  prisoners.  Praaneste  soon  sur- 
rendered; the  Prsenestines  and  Samnites  were 
slaughtered,  and  the  younger  Marius  killed 
himself.  This  ended  the  Marian  war.  The 
next  step'  of  Sulla,  now  master  of  Rome,  was 
to  extirpate  the  popular  party.  At  the  close 
of  82  the  dictatorship,  which  had  been  in  abey- 
ance for  about  130  years,  was  revived,  and 
Sulla  as  dictator  had  absolute  power  over  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  citizens,  A  reign  of 
terror  followed.  Salla  posted  in  the  fornm  a 
list  called  a  proteriptio  of  persons  to  be  con- 
sidered as  outlaws,  who  might  be  killed  by  any 
one,  and  their  confiscated  property  was  to  be 
sold  at  auction.  Fresh  lists  constantly  ap- 
peared, till  Sulla  was  rid  of  his  enemies,  while 
their  property  helped  to  enrich  his  friends. 
But  he  did  not  intend  to  abolish  the  republic, 
and  in  80  he  was  elected  consul,  still  holding 
the  dictatorship.  In  80-79  he  introduced  his 
reforms  in  the  constitution  and  established 
military  colonies  throughout  Italy.  All  his 
reforms  were  by  Ugei,  including  tbe  laws  re- 
lating to  the  constitution,  to  tbe  religions 
corporations,  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  public  morals. 
Having  effected  these  reforms,  he  voluntarily 
resigned  the  dictatorship  in  79,  and  retired  to 
his  estate  at  Pnteoli,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literary  and  sensnal  enjoyments.  His 
excesses  shortened  his  life ;  tbe  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  was  the  rupture  of  a  blood 
vessel.  He  had  just  completed  the  22d  book 
of  his  memoirs,  which  have  not  come  down  to 
us,  but  were  largely  used  by  Plutarch.  The 
senate  gave  him  a  public  funeral,  which  was  a 
gorgeous  pageant.  His  monument  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins  bore  an  inscription,  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  himself,  to  the  effect  that 
none  of  his  friends  ever  did  him  a  kindness, 
and  none  of  his  enemies  a  wrong,  without  be- 
ing fully  rep»d.  His  constitutional  reforms 
endured  but  a  few  years,  and  only  paved  the 
way  for  the  advent  of  the  Osesars. 

SOLLITiN,  the  name  of  six  counties  in  the 
United  States.    LAW.  county  of  New  Hamp- 
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■hire,  drained  bj  small  tribntaries  of  tbe  Oon- 
nectiont  river ;  area,  about  820  so.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870, 18,068.  The  valley  of  the  Conneoticnt 
is  level  and  contains  muoh  excellent  land ;  the 
rest  of  the  county  is  broken  and  sometimes 
hilly.  It  is  traversed  by  several  railroads.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  16,864  bushels 
of  wheat,  138,071  of  Indian  corn,  124,819  of 
oats,  18,946  of  barley,  286,721  of  potatoes, 
206,629  lbs.  of  wool,  576,726  of  batter,  100,429 
of  cheese,  842,398  of  maple  sugar,  and  64,588 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  8,615  horses,  6,882 
milch  cows,  8,122  working  oxen,  8,681  other 
cattle,  39,078  sheep,  and  2,829  swine ;  9  manu- 
factories of  woollen  goods,  6  of  wooden  ware, 
8  of  paper,  6  of  machinery,  2  of  cotton  goods, 
2  of  boots  and  shoes,  6  floor  mills,  6  tanneries, 
4  currying  establishments,  and  24  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Newport.  IL  A  S.  county  of  New 
York,  separated  from  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Delaware  river,  and  watered  by  several  streams; 
area,  about  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1876,  84,935. 
The  surface  is  elevated  and  intersected  N.  £. 
and  S.  W.  by  several  ridges.  The  valleys  are 
generally  wide  and  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Delaware  and  Undson  canal  and  several 
railroads.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
fi,lS6  bushels  of  wheat,  49,025  of  rye,  181,651 
of  Indian  corn,  281,964  of  oats,  180,421  of 
backwheat,  236,881  of  potatoes,  22,011  lbs.  of 
wool,  1,188,642  of  butter,  and  65,992  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  4,168  horses,  18,987  milch 
cowB,  4,869  working  oxen,  12,668  other  cattle, 
12,862  sheep,  and  6,471  swine;  IS  manufac- 
tories of  carriages  and  wagons,  16  flour  mills, 
84  tanneries,  8  currying  establishments,  and 
46  saw  milla.  Capital,  Monticello.  UL  A  N. 
E.  county  of  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  tribu- 
taries of  the  Susquehanna  river;  area,  about 
460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,191.  The  surface 
is  generally  rolling  and  hilly.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  16,860  bushels  of  wheat, 
6,678  Of  rye,  42,942  of  Indian  com,  76,141  of 
oats,  84j463  of  buckwheat,  62,507  of  potatoes, 
21,219  lbs.  of  wool,  20,700  of  maple  sugar, 
229,972  of  butter,  and  18,446  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  l,074hor8ea,  2,705  milch  cows,  8,990 
other  cattle,  6,976  sheep,  and  1,982  swine; 
1  floor  mill,  6  tanneries,  2  currying  estab- 
lishments, and  6  saw  mills.  Capital,  Laporte. 
IT<  A  N.  E.  county  of  Tennessee,  bordering  on 
Virginia  and  intersected  by  the  Holston  river ; 
area,  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 18,136,  of  whom 
867  were  colored.  The  surface  is  very  hilly 
and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  'ertile.  Iron 
ore  and  coal  are  found.  The  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  Georgia  railroad  passes  through 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  182,- 
647  bushels  of  wheat,  802,227  of  Indian  com, 
176,887  of  oats,  16,807  lbs.  of  tobacco,  27,026 
of  wool,  171,872  of  butter,  7,786  of  flax,  12,860 
of  maple  sugar,  18,120  of  honey,  and  20,077 
gallons  of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were 
8,884  horses,  8,406  milch  cows,  6,536  other 
cattle,  16,634  sheep,  and  18,478  swine;  18 
floor  mills,  and  8  saw  mills.    Capital,  Blounts- 


ville.  T.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Indiana,  separated 
from  Illinois  by  the  Wabash  river ;  area,  480 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18,468.  The  surface  is 
generally  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  297,452  bushels  of 
wheat,  766,801  of  Indian  corn,  98,736  of  oats, 
43,692  of  potatoes,  9,305  tons  of  hay,  4,126  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  67,640  of  wooL  176,279  of  butter, 
42,250  of  maple  sugar,  and  89,166  gallons  of 
sorghum  molasses.  There  were  6,912  horses, 
4,892  milch  cows,  7,027  other  cattle,  27,246 
sheep,  and  82,080  swine;  4  cooperages,  8  flour 
mills,  and  19  saw  mills.  The  Evansville  and 
Crawfordsville  railroad  passes  through  the 
capital,  Sullivan.  VL  A  N.  county  of  Mis- 
souri, drained  by  tributaries  of  Grand  river; 
area,  648  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 11,907,  of  whom 
42  were  colored.  The  sorface-is  rolling,  about 
two  thirds  being  prairie  and  one  third  tim- 
bered. The  soil  is  productive ;  coal  is  found. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  61,467 
bushels  of  wheat,  16,826  of  rye,  412,624  of  In- 
dian corn,  164,614  of  oitts,  38,764  of  potatoes, 
26,619  lbs.  of  tobacco,  70,094  of  wool,  284,065 
of  butter,  and  14,669  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
6,171  horses,  665  mnlee  and  asses,  6,024  milch 
cows,  9,926  other  cattle,  26,369  sheep,  and 
17,770  swine;  11  flour  mills,  6  saw  mills,  and 
8  wool-carding  and  cloth-dressing  establish- 
ments.   CapitiJ,  Milan. 

SnXIVAN,  iitkir  8.,  an  English  composer, 
bom  in  London  in  1844.  He  was  instructed 
by  bis  father,  a  music  teacher,  and  sang  for 
three  years  when  a  boy  at  the  chapel  royal. 
At  the  age  of  14  he  gained  the  Mendelssohn 
scholarship,  and  continued  his  studies  at  the 
royal  academy  under  John  Gloss  and  Sir  Stem- 
dale  Bennett.  He  then  studied  under  Rietz, 
Haoptmann,  and  Moscheles,  in  Leipsic,  and 
composed  the  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's 
"Tempest,"  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
crystal  palace  in  1862.  He  soon  after  composed 
an  opera,  never  played,  with  the  libretto  by 
Chorley,  entitled  "The  Sapphire  Necklace." 
He  has  written  three  cantatas,  "  Kenilworth," 
"  On  Sea  and  Land,"  and  "  The  Bride  of  Neath 
Valley ;"  a  symphony  performed  at  Liverpool 
in  1866;  several  overtures;  three  operettas, 
"  Thespis,"  "  Contrabandista,"  and  "  Box  and 
Cox ;"  and  two  oratorios,  "  The  Prodigal  Son," 
produced  at  the  "Worcester  festival  in  1868, 
and  "The  Light  of  the  World,"  produced  at 
the  Birmingham  festival  in  1878.  He  has  also 
composed  songs  and  piano  music,  including 
"The  Songs  of  the  Wrens,"  for  which  the 
words  were  written  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

SOUJTiN.  I.  Jclia,  an  American  general, 
bom  in  Berwick,  Me.,  Feb.  17,  1740,  died  in 
Durham,  N.  H.,  Jan.  28,  1795.  He  practised 
law  in  Durham.  In  1774  he  was  a  member  of 
the  first  genernl  congress,  and  in  December 
of  that  year,  with  John  Langdon,  led  a  force 
against  Fort  William  and  Mary,  near  Ports- 
mouth, and  seized  100  barrels  of  gunpowder 
(afterward  used  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill), 
16  cannon,  all  the  small  arms,  and  other  stores. 
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This  was  the  first  act  of  armed  hostility  com- 
mitted in  the  colonies.  In  June,  1775,  he  was 
appointed  by  congress  a  brigadier  general,  and 
commanded  on  Winter  hill  at  the  siege  of  Bos- 
ton. After  its  evacuation  he  was  sent  to  re- 
enforce  the  army  in  Canada,  where,  after  the 
death  of  Gen.  Thomas,  he  took  command,  June 
2,  1776,  and  conducted  the  retreat  from  the 
province.  He  was  commissioned  by  congress 
as  major  general,  Aug.  10,  acted  under  Putnam 
on  Long  Island,  and  by  a  combat  of  two  hours 
in  the  woods  (Aug.  27)  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  American  army.  He  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  exchanged  for  Gen. 
Prescott.  After  Gen.  Lee's  capture  Sullivan 
took  command  of  his  division,  and  led  the  right 
at  Trenton  on  Ohristmas  night,  1776.  On 
Aug.  22,  1777,  be  made  a  bold  descent  on 
Staten  Island,  the  entire  success  of  which  was 
prevented  by  misconstruction  of  his  orders,  but 
he  was  justified  by  a  court  of  inquiry  and  by 
a  vote  of  congress.  He  commanded  the  right 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  He  defeat- 
ed the  British  left  at  Germantown,  but  mis- 
takes on  the  American  left,  occadoned  by  fog, 
changed  a  victory  into  a  repulse.    In  August, 

1778,  he  commanded  in  Bhode  Island,  and  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  British  lines  at  Newport, 
but  was  deprived  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
French  fleet  under  D'Estaing,  and  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  dege ;  but  at  Butt's  hill,  on  the 
29th,  he  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  wididrew 
from  the  island  with  slight  loss.    On  Aug.  29, 

1779,  he  defeated  the  Indians  under  Brant  and 
tories  nnder  Sir  John  Johnson,  at  Newtown, 
near  the  present  site  of  Elmira,  N.  T.  He 
then  resigned  his  commission  on  account  of  ill 
health.  In  the  autumn  of  1780  he  again  took 
his  seat  as  a  member  of  congress.  In  1782-'6  he 
was  attorney  general  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
1786-9  president  of  the  state.  In  the  troubles 
of  1786  he  saved  the  state  from  anarchy  by  his 
intrepidity  and  good  management,  and  in  1788 
secured  the  ratification  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. In  1789  he  was  appointed  federal  judge 
of  New  Hampshire,  which  office  he  held  all  his 
death.  His  life  has  been  written  by  O.  W.  B. 
Peabody,  in  Sparks's  "American  Biography," 
2d  series,  vol.  iii.,  and  by  Thomas  0.  Amory 
(1868).— His  son  Gbobob  (1774-1888)  was  an 
eminent  lawyer,  and  was  several  times  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  of  congress  1811-13, 
and  attorney  general  of  the  state  1806-'7  and 
181d-'36.  II.  JaiMt,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Ber- 
wick, Me.,  April  22,  1744,  died  in  Boston, 
Deo.  10,  1808.  He  was  king's  attorney  for 
York  CO.,  Me.,  but  joined  the  revolutionary 
movement.  He  was  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial congress  of  Massachusetts  (of  wnich 
Maine  then  formed  a  part)  in  1775,  and  with 
two  others  executed  a  difficult  commission  to 
Tioonderoga.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  superior  court,  and  in  l779-'80 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  state.    In  1788  he  was 


chosen  a  member  of  congress;  and  he  waa 
repeatedly  elected  a  representative  of  Bos- 
ton (to  which  place  he  had  removed)  in  tho 
legislature.  In  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  and  judge  of  probate  for 
Suffolk  CO.,  from  1790  to  1807  was  attorney 
general  of  the  state,  and  was  elected  governor 
in  1807  and  1808.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  settling  the  boundaries  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces. 
He  published  a  "  History  of  the  District  of 
Mfune"  (1796),  and  "History  of  Land  Titles 
in  Massachusetts  "  (1801).  UL  WIIBaa,  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  m  Saco,  Me.,  Nov.  30, 1774, 
died  in  Boston,  Sept.  3, 1889.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1792,  studied  law,  and 
was  long  president  of  the  association  of  the 
Suffolk  bar.  He  was  constantly  a  member  of 
one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  state  lerisla- 
tnre.  He  published  "  Familiar  Letters  on  Pub- 
lic Characters  and  Events  from  1783  to  1816  " 
(12mo,  Boston,  1834);  "Historical  Causes 
and  Effects,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Boman  Em- 
pire to  the  Reformation  in  1517"  (8vo,  1888) ; 
and  "The  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution," 
published  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  his 
son,  J.  T.  8.  Sullivan  (8vo,  Philadelphia,  1847). 
IT*  Join  LiBgdM,  an  Ainerican  en^eer,  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Saco,  Me.,  April 
9,  1777,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1866. 
He  travelled  in  Europe,  studying  the  oon- 
straction  of  canals  in  France  and  England, 
and  in  1804  was  appointed  agent  and  engineer 
of  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  was  completed 
in  seven  years.  He  invented  the  steam  tow- 
boat,  for  which  he  received  a  patent  in  1814, 
in  preference  to  Robert  Fulton,  who  applied 
for  it  at  the  same  time,  his  priority  of  discov- 
ery being  fully  sustained.  In  1824  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  civil  engineer  of  the  United 
States  board  of  internal  improvements,  which 
post  he  resigned  the  next  year,  after  making 
a  report  on  the  practicability  of  a  canal  across 
the  AUeghanies.  He  then  studied  medicine, 
in  1887  commenced  practice  in  New  Haven, 
afterward  adopted  the  homceopathic  system, 
and  in  1847  removed  to  New  York. 

SOUJTAira  ISLUTD.    See  Moultbib,  Fobt. 

SVIilTAIIIT,  WmUH  Staillig,  an  American  bot- 
anist, bom  at  Franklinton,  near  the  site  of 
Columbus  O.,  Jan.  15, 1803,  died  in  Columbus, 
April  30,  1873.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college 
in  1823,  and  settled  in  Columbus  as  a  sur- 
veyor. In  1840  he  published  a  "  Catalogue  of 
Plants,  Native  or  Naturalized  in  the  Vicinity 
of  Cblumbus,  Ohio,"  and  in  1842  an  article  on 
three  new  plants  discovered  in  that  district. 
He  made  a  journey  in  1848  from  Maryland  to 
Georgia,  and  published  "Musci  Alleghanien- 
ses  "  (55  sets,  of  2  vols.  4to  each,  1846 ;  new  ed., 
printed  privately,  1866).  He  wrote  papers  on 
bryology  and  hepaticology  for  the  "Memoirs 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences" (1846-'9),  and  contributed  the  "Musci 
and  Hepatioffi  of  the  United  States  East  of  the 
Missis^ppi  River"  to  the  second  edition  of 
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Gray's  "Mannsl  of  Botany"  (1856);  this  was 
afterward  published  separately.  A  second  vol- 
ume of  this,  his  most  important  work,  has  ap- 
peared since  his  death.  Mvtci  Boreali-AtMri- 
eani,  consisting  of  860  species  and  varieties 
of  dried  mosses,  was  the  joint  work  of  him- 
self and  his  associate  L.  Lesqnerenz  (1866). 
He  also  published  "  Mosses  brought  home  by 
Wilkes's  Exploring  Expedition,  188»-'43 " 
(with  26  fol.  plates,  1869);  "Mosses  and 
Hepatios  collected  mostly  in  Japan"  (with 
18  4to  plates,  1860) ;  Mu»ei  Cuberuei  (1861) ; 
and  Jeonet  Miaeorum  (with  129  plates,  1864). 
The  genus  SuUivantia  was  founded  by  Torrey 
and  Gray  upon  a  rare  plant  of  the  saxifrage 
family  discovered  by  him. 

SDLLT,  a  S.  central  county  of  Dakota,  re- 
cently formed  and  not  included  in  the  census 
of  1870 ;  area,  about  1,300  sq.  m.  It  is  bound- 
ed W.  by  the  Missouri  and  watered  by  ita  aflflu- 
ents.  The  surface  is  mostly  undulating  pru- 
nes.   The  Missouri  bottom  is  very  productive! 

SHXY,  MiiMdw  de  Btthue,  baron  de  Rosny, 
duke  of,  a  French  statesman,  bom  at  Rosny, 
near  Mantes,  Dec.  13, 1660,  died  near  Ohartres, 
Dec.  22,  1641.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  Prot- 
estant family,  and  followed  King  Henry  of 
Navarre  in  all  his  wars,  and  became  his  chief 
adviser.  When  his  master,  on  the'  death  of 
Henry  IIL,  claimed  the  throne  of  France,  Ros- 
ny advised  him  to  turn  Catholic  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  majority  of  the  nation  to  his 
cause.  On  a  secret  mission  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  he  secured  her  assistance  to 
Henry  IV.,  and  he  was  instrumental  as  an  en- 
gineer in  taking  Drenx  in  1698,  Laon  in  1694, 
La  Fire  in  1696,  and  Amiens  in  1697.  In  1697 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  finance, 
and  became  in  fact  the  chief  minister  of  Henry 
IV.  He  reformed  the  financial  system,  and 
cancelled  the  public  debt,  which  amounted  to 
882,000,000  livres,  remitting  20,000,000  taxes 
in  arrears,  alleviating  the  annual  taxation,  and 
gathering  a  reserve  of  17,000,000,  which  was 
deposited  in  the  Bastile.  He  fostered  agricul- 
ture, made  the  grain  trade  free,  suppressed 
tolls  and  prohibitions,  built  or  improved  high- 
ways and  roads,  constructed  canals,  and  en- 
couraged drainage  and  mining.  He  had  re- 
ceived the  title  of  marquis  of  Rosny  in  1601, 
and  was  created  duke  of  Sully  in  1606.  At 
the  death  of  Henry- IV.  in  1610  the  reserve 
in  the  Bastile  amounted  to  42,000,000.  Sully 
remained  as  chief  minister  some  time  longer, 
but  his  severity  and  rigid  principles  becoming 
obnoxious  to  Maria  de'  Medici  and  her  advisers, 
he  left  the  court  in  1611,  and  resigned  most  of 
his  o£Sces  and  dignities.  Cardinal  Richelieu 
in  1634  made  him  marshal  of  France.  During 
his  retirement  he  composed  his  personal  me- 
moirs, Mimoire*  de*  sag»t  et  royaU*  ieonomie* 
d'etat  de  Henry  U  Grand  (4  vols,  fol.,  1684- 
'62,  several  times  reprinted ;  English  transla-. 
tion  by  Mrs.  Lennox,  3  vols.  4to,  London,  1756 ; 
new  ed.,  6  vols.  8vo,  1854-'6).— See  i6%«  hU- 
toriqtte  de  Sully,  by  Perrens  (Paris,  1871). 


SHiiT,  Hmnms,  an  American  painter,  bom 
at  Homcastie,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  June, 
1783,  died  in  Philadelplua,  Nov.  6,  1872.  He 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  by  his  pa- 
rents, who  were  players,  in  1792.  In  1808  he 
settieid  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Richmond,  Ya., 
removed  a  few  years  later  to  Now  York,  and 
in  1809  settied  in  Philadelphia.  Among  his 
large  works  are  full-length  portraits  of  George 
Frederick  Cooke  as  Richard  the  Third,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  Commodore  Decatur,  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  Lafayette,  and  Queen  Victoria, 
painted  during  a  visit  to  England.  His  well 
known  picture  of  "Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware  "  is  now  in  the  Boston  museum. 

SULPHATES,  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  bases.  The  union,  strictiy 
speaking,  is  only  partial,  as  a  portion,  and  in 
normal  salts  all,  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  is  displaced  by  the  basyle.  (See  Salts.) 
Thus,  HiSO.  -(-  2K  =  2H  -f-  K.SOi,  normal  sul- 
phate of  potassium ;  or  HjSOj  -|-  K  =  H  -h 
KHSO4,  acid  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  sul- 
phates are  extensively  employed  in  the  arts,  in 
medicine,  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  chemical 
laboratory.  1.  SulphaUt  of  Alumina.  The 
normal  sulphate,  AliSSOt  -|-  I8H9O,  is  found 
native  in  many  localities,  as  on  the  volcanic 
island  of  Milo  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  in 
the  craters  of  volcanoes  in  the  Andes,  and  at 
Adelaide  in  Australia.  It  is  known  in  miner- 
alogy as  alunogen,  hair  salt,  feather  alum,  and 
halotrichite.  Its  hardness  is  1*6  to  2 ;  sp.  gr. 
1-6  to  1"8;  lustre  vitreous;  color  white,  or 
tinged  with  yellow  or  red.  It  is  manufactured 
in  large  quantities,  is  known  in  commerce  as 
concentrated  alum,  and  is  used  in  dyeing  instead 
of  common  alum.  Clay  as  free  as  possible 
from  iron  is  heated  to  redness,  and  then  ground 
and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1"45,  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, till  the  acid  begins  to  volatilize.  Af- 
ter exposure  to  the  air  for  several  days,  water 
is  added  and  the  solution  freed  from  what 
iron  it  may  contain  by  precipitation  with  fer- 
roeyanide  of  potassium.  The  solution  is  then 
evaporated  to  a  sirup,  which  solidifies  on  cool- 
ing. It  is  soluble  in  two  parts  of  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  There  is  a  series  of  double 
alnminic  sulphates,  forming  true  alums,  which 
are  treated  under  the  head  of  Alum.  Not  all 
alums  contain  aluminum,  but  they  are  so 
named  because  they  are  formed  on  the  type 
of  the  alum  salts.  2.  Sulphatee  of  Barium. 
Some  of  the  sulphates  of  barium  are  double 
salts.  The  most  important  is  the  neutral  sul- 
phate, BaSOi,  or  heavy  spar,  which  is  found 
native  in  large  quantities,  and  when  ground 
into  powder  is  used  to  adulterate  white  lead 
as  a  pigment.  An  amorphous  sulphate  is 
made  on  a  large  scale  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  called  permanent  white.  There  is  an  acid 
salt,  BaHt2S04,  and  a  basic  soda  sulphate,  Ba- 
N.2SO4.  8.  Sulphatet  of  Calcium  and  Chro- 
mium. An  anhydrous  neutral  sulphate  of  cal- 
cium, CaSOi,  occurs  native  as  the  mineral  an- 
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hydrite.  It  may  be  formed  artificially  in  crys- 
tals by  fnung  sidphate  of  potash  with  an  esoesa 
of  chloride  of  calcium.  Gypsum  is  native  hy- 
drated  salphate  of  calcium,  CaSO<2H90.  (See 
Gypsum.)  The  sulphates  of  chromium,  both 
the  pure  chromium  and  also  the  doable  salts, 
are  an  important  class  of  compounds,  and  in- 
clude the  chrome  alums,  as  ammonio-chrome 
alum,  potassio-chrome  alum,  and  sodio-chrome 
alum.  4.  Sulphates  of  Copper.  The  normal 
sulphate,  CuS04-{-5H)0,  is  the  blue  vitriol  of 
commerce,  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  (See 
CoppBB,  vol.  v.,  pp.  818-'19.)  There  are  several 
basic  sulphates  of  copper,  and  double  sulphates 
of  copper  and  ammonia  of  various  shades  of 
blue,  some  of  which  form  solutions  of  exceed- 
ing beauty.  By  mixing  solutions  of  ammonio- 
cuprio  sulphates  or  of  potassio-cupric  sulphates 
with  corresponding  double  sulphates  of  cobalt, 
iron,  magnesium,  manganese,  nickel,  or  zinc, 
an  interesting  series  of  complex  salts  is  ob- 
twned,  all  of  which  crystallize  in  monoolinio 
prisms  and  tables,  isoraorphous  with  the  mag- 
nesium double  salts ;  and  furthermore,  by  mix- 
ing the  solutions  of  three  or  four  of  these 
doable  salts,  others  still  more  complex  may  be 
formed,  isomorpbous  with  the  preceding. 
Copper  also  forms  with  magnesinm,  sodium, 
and  zinc  beantifnl  double  salphates.  In  the 
preparation  of  oupric  salphate  from  materials 
which  contain  iron  compounds,  several  so- 
called  f erroso-capric  salphates  are  formed,  hav- 
ing different  proportions  of  base,  bat  which 
are  not  true  doable  salts.  The  Salzburg  vit- 
riol, prepared  at  Buxweiler  in  Alsace,  con- 
tains 3  molecules  of  iron  to  1  of  copper ;  Ad- 
mont  vitriol,  6  to  1 ;  Bairenth  vitriol,  7  to  1. 
6.  Sulphates  of  Iron.  Sulpharic  acid  forms 
with  iron  an  extensive  series  of  salts,  some  of 
which  have  a  constitution  analogous  to  the  per- 
oxide, and  are  called  ferric  salts;  others,  anal- 
ogous to  the  protoxide,  are  called  ferrous  salts. 
Among  the  former  are  several  interesting  doa- 
ble salts,  including  ammonio-ferric  sulphate, 
or  ammonia-iron  alum,  and  potassio-ferric  sul- 
phate, or  potash-iron  alum.  Ferrous  salphate, 
f-een  vitriol,  or  copperas,  FeSO«  +  7HiO  (or 
eOSO,  +  YHO,  old  formula),  is  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  salt  of  iron.  It  occurs 
native,  sometimes  in  crystals,  but  more  often 
in  amorphous  masses,  in  iron  mines  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  being  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  iron  pyrites ;  bat  most  of  the  copperas 
consumed  in  the  arts  is  prepared  simultaneous- 
ly with  alum  from  schists  containing  iron  py- 
rites. Ferrous  sulphate  crystallizes  in  mono- 
clinic  prisms  or  tables,  which  when  moist  read- 
ily absorb  oxygen  and  pass  into  ferric  sulphate ; 
but  if  crushed  and  deprived  of  moisture  by 
strong  pressure  between  folds  of  cotton  oloti^ 
or  filter  paper,  it  may  be  kept  in  bottles  for  a 
long  time  without  change.  (See  Ooppbbas.) 
6.  Ot?i«r  MstaUie  Sulphates.  The  normal  sal- 
phate of  magnesium,  MgSOt  -)-  7H]0,  is  de- 
scribed under  the  title  Epsom  Salt.  There  is 
an  acid  salphate  and  several  double  salts.    The 


sulphates  of  potassium  are  described  with  that 
metal.  Glauber's  salt  is  the  normal  and  prin- 
cipal sulphate  of  sodium.  (See  Glaubeb's 
Salt.)  The  other  metallic  sulphates  of  sufS- 
ciejit  importance  are  treated  under  the  heads 
of  the  respective  metals.  7.  Alooholie  Sul- 
phates. Sulphuric  acid  combines  with  various 
alcohol  radicals  to  form  a  series  of  sulpharic 
ethers,  the  most  important  among  which  are 
acid  sulphate  of  ethyle,  or  sulphovinic  aoid, 
(CiHt)US04,  and  neutral  sulphate  of  ethyle,  or 
true  sulphuric  ether,  (0»Hi).8O4.  (This  latter 
ether  must  be  distinguished  from  what  is  ordi- 
narily called  sulphuric  ether,  which  is  the  oxide 
and  not  the  sulphate  of  the  radical  ethyle, 
CjHt.)  Sulphovinic  acid  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol, 
ether,  or  ethylene,  and  was  first  noticed  by  Da- 
bil  in  1800  in  the  residues  of  the  preparation 
of  common  ether.  The  molecule  of  hydrogen 
which  it  contains  may  be  replaced  by  a  metal 
forming  a  salt  which  is  called  a  sulphovinate, 
or  ethyle  sulphate.  Neutral  salphate  of  ethyle, 
or  true  sulphuric  ether,  is  formed  by  passing 
sulpharic  anhydride  into  a  flask  containing 
common  sulphuric  ether  surrounded  by  a  freez- 
ing mixture.  It  is  a  yellowish  oUy  liquid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*12,  having  a  ^arp  taste  and  the  odor 
of  oil  of'  peppermint.  As  it  is  decomposed 
when  heated  in  the  <ur,  it  must  be  distilled  in 
an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.  Sul- 
phuric acid  forms  with  methyle  an  aoid  sul- 
phate of  methyle,  or  sulpho-methylic  acid, 
CHtHSOt,  and  a  neutral  sulphate  of  methyle 
or  methylsulphurio  ether,  (0Hi)i804.  The 
molecule  of  hydrogen  in  sulpho-methylio  aoid 
may  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  forming  a  salt 
called  a  methyl-sulphate. 

8IILPH[DE§,  or  Si^hiret),  compounds  in  which 
sulphur  forms  the  electro-negative  element. 
Sulphur  unites  with  all  the  metals,  with  most 
of  the  non-metallic  elements,  and  with  many 
organic  radicals.  The  sulphides  have  generally 
a  constitution  corresponding  to  the  oxides,  and 
like  them  may  be  divided  into  acid  and  basic 
sulphides,  which  are  capable  of  uniting  and 
forming  sulphur  salts.  Thus,  we  have  stan- 
nate  of  potassium,  EiSnOi,  and  also  sulpho- 
stannate  of  potassium,  EiSnSi.  The  salphides 
are  decomposed  more  or  less  perfectly  by  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  behave  like  the  correspond- 
ing oxides,  yielding  one -molecule  of  sulphy- 
dric  acid  for  every  molecule  of  sulphur  in  the 
sulphide.  Thus,  FeS+2HCl=H.S-hFeCl. ; 
and  8b8,-i-6HOI=8H,8+2SbCl,.  Of  the  sul- 
phides of  the  non-metallic  elements,  those  of 
carbon  and  chlorine  are  the  most  important. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon,  carbon  disulphide,  or 
sulpho-carbonic  aoid,  0S>,  is  the  only  sulphide 
of  carbon  which  is  positively  known.  It  is 
prepared  on  a  large  scale  as  a  solvent  for  vari- 
ous manufacturing  purposes.  A  large  earthen 
retort  has  a  tube  which  passes  through  the 
mouth  down  to  near  the  bottom.  The  retort  is 
filled  with  charcoal  and  heated  to  redness  in  a 
furnace,  and  bits  of  sulphur  are  dropped  from 
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time  to  time  down  the  tube,  which  after  each 
introdnction  is  stopped  with  a  cork.  The  neck 
of  the  retort  is  connected  with  a  condensing 
tabe,  which  is  kept  cold  by  a  stream  of  water, 
and  dips  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water.  The  snl- 
phide  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  this  ves- 
sel contiuns  an  excess  of  sulphur,  from  which 
it  is  freed  by  redistillation.  By  another  pro- 
cess Bolphar  vapor  is  driven  over  red-hot  coke. 
Salphide  of  carbon  is  a  colorless,  mobile,  highly 
refracting  liqnid,  its  index  of  refraction  being 
1-678.  (See  Ijoht,  vol.  x.,  p.  489.)  It  has  a 
pecnliar,  fetid,  disagreeable,  alliaceous  odor, 
and  when  breathed  produces  great  depression, 
followed  by  coma.  The  density  of  the  liqaia 
is  1-274,  water=l ;  of  the  vapor,  2-67,  airssl ; 
boiling  point,  118'4''.  It  freely  dissolves  sul- 
phur, depositing  it  on  evaporation  in  beauti- 
ful octahedral  crystals.  It  also  dissolves  phos- 
phorus, iodine,  camphor,  and  caoutchouc,  and 
mixes  easily  with  oils.  It  is  extensively  used 
in  the  vulcanization  of  caoutchouc  and  the 
manufacture  of  gutta  peroha,  for  extracting 
bitumen  from  mineral  substances,  and  of  oil 
from  seeds.  Sulphide  of  chlorine,  SiCl>,  is 
formed  by  passing  dry  chlorine  over  melted 
sulphur  contained  in  a  glass  retort.  A  deep 
orange-yellow,  mobile  fluid  distils  over,  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  disagreeable  odor,  boiling  at  282° 
F. ;  sp.  gr.  1-687.  It  dissolves  sulphur  in  large 
quantities.  Dissolved  in  crude  benzole  witH 
excess  of  sulphur,  it  is  also  used  in  Europe  for 
vulcanizing  caoutchouc.  The  principal  snl- 
phidee  of  organic  radicals  are  of  the  alcoholic 
series,  and  form  a  class  of  ethers,  as  hydro- 
sulphuric  ether,  or  monosulphide  of  ethyle, 
(0>Ht)tS,  and  the  disnlphide,  (0,H.),S>.  Sul- 
phydrate  of  ethyle,  or  mereaptan,  CiHiSH,  is 
interesting  as  being  the  sulphur  analogue  of 
common  alcohol,  or  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyle, 
OtHjOH.  (See  Alcohol,  and  Ethyle.)  Mer- 
eaptan (mtreurium  captatu,  which  signifies 
having  a  strong  tendency  to  seize  upon  or  com- 
bine with  mercury)  was  discovered  by  Leise 
in  1833,  and  has  since  been  examined  by  Liebig 
and  others.  It  is  a  colorless  mobile  liquid,  of 
tea  exceedingly  offensive  and  permanent  garlic 
odor ;  sp.  gr.  0-842 ;  boiling  point  about  144° 
F.  When  it  is  mixed  with  mercuric  oxide, 
violent  reaction  ensues,  with  formation  of 
water,  and  a  white  substance,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, which  by  the  action  of  sulphydrio  acid 
yields  sulphide  of  mercury  with  reproduction 
of  mereaptan.  A  drop  on  the  end  of  a  glass 
rod  waved  through  the  air  will  evaporate  so 
rapidly  as  to  freeze  a  portion  remaining.  It 
forms  an  interesting  class  of  compounds  with 
other  elements,  for  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  larger  works  on  chemistry.  The  sul- 
phides of  methyle,  (CH>)]S  and  (CHi)tS«,  and 
also  methyle  sulphydrate,  or  methyle  mereap- 
tan, CHtSH,  and  other  organic  sulphides  and 
snlphydrates,  possess  much  chemical  interest. 

SDLFBnXS,  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  snl- 
phorous  acid  with  bases,  or  more  strictly  speak- 
ing by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  bases ; 


the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecule  of 
the  acid  being  partially  or  wholly  replaced  by 
a  metallic  basyle  or  a  radical,  forming  normal 
and  acid  salts.  (See  Salts.)  Thus,  normal 
sulphite  of  potassium,  EiSOs,  may  be  formed 
by  wholly  replacing  the  hydrogen  in  the  acid, 
HiSOt ;  or  the  acid  sulplute,  £HSOi,  may  be 
formed  by  employing  half  the  quantity  of  acid. 
The  sulphites  of  the  metals  are  usually  formed 
by  passing  sulphurous  anhydride,  SOi,  through 
aqueous  solutions  or  mixtures  of  hydrates  or 
carbonates,  the  aiihydride  being  first  converted 
into  the  acid  by  combining  with  the  elements 
of  water,'  whereupon  double  decomposition 
immediately  takes  place,  with  an  exchange 
between  the  metallic  basyle  and  the  hydrogen 
constituent  of  the  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  com- 
bines with  nearly  all  the  metals,  the  most  im- 
portant sulphites  being  those  of  calcium  and 
sodium.  Sulphite  of  calcium  inay  be  precipi- 
tated in  an  anhydrous  state  by  passing  sul- 
phurous anhydride  through  water  having  hy- 
drate of  lime  in  suspension,  or  through  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  manufao- 
tnred  on  a  large  scale  and  used  in  bleaching, 
and  for  protecting  organic  substances  from 
decay.  The  sulphites  of  sodium  comprise  a 
normal  salt,  N'anSOj,  and  an  acid  salt,  KaHSOi. 
The  normid  salt  is  prepared  by  saturating  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  sulphurous 
acid  and  adding  to  it  as  much  carbonate  of 
soda  as  it  originally  contained  while  warm. 
On  cooling,  the  salt  separates  in  monocUnic 
crystals,  having  seven  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization  (NaiSO.  -I-  7H.0).  Another  hy- 
drate was  formed  by  Muspratt,  containing  ten 
molecules  of  water.  The  acid  sulphite  is  pre- 
pared by  supersaturating  the  solution  of  sodio 
carbonate  with  sulphurous  acid.  Both  of  t^ese 
salts  have  been  used  to  remove  the  traces  of 
chlorine  in  paper  pulp,  under  the  name  of  anti- 
ohlor,  but  they  have  been  partially  superseded 
by  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  or  this  salt  is  used 
in  connection  witli  them.  (See  Paper.) — ^The 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecule  of  sul- 

Ehnrous  acid  may  be  partly  or  wholly  replaced 
y  monatomic  alcohol  radicals,  forming  acid 
and  neutral  sulphurous  ethers,  the  acid  ethers 
being  sometimes  called  sulpho-acids.  Ethyl- 
sulphurous  acid,  (CjH.)nSOi,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  sulphydrate  of  ethyle 
or  mereaptan,  (C.Hs)HS.  Neutral  sulphurous 
ether,  (CjHi)«SOi,  may  be  formed,  among  other 
methods,  by  the  action  of  absolute  alcohol  on 
disulphide  of  chlorine.  The  alcoholic  sulphites 
and  other  sulpbo-ethers  and  compounds  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  Muspratt,  Gerhardt, 
Rammelsberg,  Eolbe,  and  others.  They  form 
an  extensive  and  interesting  series. 

SOLPBIIK,  an  elementary  substance  belonging 
to  the  class  of  metalloids.  It  has  been  known 
from  the  earliest  times  as  the  sublimed  product 
of  volcanoes,  and  as  a  natural  mineral  deposit 
in  clay  and  marl  strata  in  tertiary  formations, 
and  is  also  associated  with  gypsum,  being  one 
of  the  sources  of  this  mineral.    (See  Gypsum.) 
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It  occars  in  some  schistose  rooks,  and  in  coal 
and  lignite  deposits,  and  is  deposited  from  the 
soiphnretted  waters  of  certain  mineral  springs. 
It  is  found  in  Sicily  in  beds  of  blae  clay  lying 
in  a  matrix  of  rock  salt,  gypsam,  and  celestine. 
(See  Stbontiuu.)  It  also  exists  in  primitive 
rooks,  as  granite  and  mica,  and  abounds  in  the 
lava  fissures  of  yolcanio  craters,  as  in  the  tol- 
fatara  near  Naples  and  at  Popocatepetl,  Mexi- 
co. It  is  a  constituent  of  many  minerals,  such 
as  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  galena  or  snlphoret 
of  lead,  cinnabar  or  sulphnret  of  mercury,  gray 
antimony,  and  realgar  or  sulphuret  of  arsenic; 
also  of  ternary  salts  of  metals,  snoh  as  the  sul- 
phates of  copper  and  iron,  and  of  strontia, 
barium,  and  oalcinm  (celestine,  heavy  spar, 
and  gypsam) ;  and  of  more  soluble  compounds 
which  are  constituents  of  mineral  waters,  as 
the  salphatos  of  magnesium  and  sodium  (Ep- 
som and  Qlanber's  salts).  It  is  a  constituent 
of  the  proteine  compoands  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  in  the  taurine  of  bile  and  the  cys- 
tine of  urine,  and  certain  volatile  oils,  as  oil 
of  onions  and  oil  of  mustard. — Sulphur  ia  ob- 
tained from  the  natural  deposits  of  free  sul- 
phur by  melting  or  by  distillation.  Rich  de- 
posits are  simply  melted  in  large  cast-iron  or 
earthen  caldrons,  the  gangne  and  small  stones 
being  removed  with  perforated  ladles.  Some- 
times rode  furnaces  somewhat  like  lime  kilns 
are  employed  for  the  coarser  deposits,  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  snlphnr  is  bnrned,  while  the 
great  mass  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom.  A 
better  method  than  the  latter  is  that  of  dis- 
tillation, as  the  product  is  much  pnrer.  This 
is  done  in  large  earthen  pots  or  retorts  placed 
in  a  long  furnace.  Rude  receivers  of  earthen- 
ware or  wood  are  placed  ontside  of  the  fur- 
nace in  which  the  sublimate  is  condensed. 
The  product  obtained  by  melting  is  known  as 
rough  sulphur,  and  contains  aboat  8  per  cent, 
of  foreign  matter,  from  which  it  ia  separated 
by  distillation,  in  stills  having  large  chambers 
for  condensers,  in  which  it  is  deposited  in  the 
form  known  as  flowers  of  snlphnr ;  or  it  may 
be  condensed  in  the  liquid  form  in  smaller  and 
hotter  receivers,  and  cast  into  cylinders  called 
roll  snlphnr.  Sulphur  may  also  be  obtained 
from  iron  pyrites  by  heating  it  in  close  ves- 
sels, in  which  case  the  dioxide  parts  with  one 
molecule  of  sulphur  and  becomes  protoxide.  It 
is  one  of  the  products  of  the  heating  of  copper 
pyrites  preliminary  to  copper  smelting.  Sul- 
phur is  also  a  by-product  of  gas  manufacture 
when  salts  of  iron  are  used  to  decompose  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  (See  Gas,  vol.  vii.,  p. 
637.)  The  iron  salt,  which  before  using  is 
mixed  with  lime  and  exposed  to  the  air  to  con- 
vert it  into  peroxide,  in  the  gas-purifying  pro- 
cess becomes  a  hydrated  sulphide.  This  is  again 
reconverted  into  peroxide  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
with  evolution  of  sulphur. — Propertia.  Native 
snlphnr  occnrs  either  in  unorphous  masses, 
or  in  transparent  yellow  crystals  derived  from 
the  octahedron  with  a  rhombic  base.  Sub- 
limed sulphur  of  commerce,  known  as  flowers 


of  snlphnr,  is  a  yellow  gritty  powder  having  a 
slight  peculiar  odor,  but  from  its  insolubility 
is  nearly  tasteless.  It  is  a  non-oondnctor  of 
electricity,  and  becomes  negatively  excited  on 
being  rubbed  by  most  snbstances.  It  has  a 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  taking  fire  when 
heated  in  the  air  to  466°,  homing  with  a  blue 
fiame  and  emitting  snfiocating  fumes  of  sul- 
phurous anhydride.  It  is  therefore  classed 
among  highly  inflammable  snbstances.  It 
melts  at  289°,  forming  an  amber-yellow  liquid 
which  is  lighter  than  solid  snlphnr.  It  boils 
at  about  836°,  forming  a  deep  yellow  vapor  of 
sp.  gr.  6*617,  one  volume  of  which  contains 
three  atoms  of  snlphnr.  When  heated  to  about 
1832°  the  vapor  is  only  one  third  as  dense  as 
at  900°,  and  then  has  the  same  atomic  volume 
as  oxygen.  Sulphur  has  also  a  very  strong 
affinity  for  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  form- 
ing respectively  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides 
of  sulphur.  It  combines  readily  with  most  of 
the  metals,  forming  sulphides  or  sulphurets, 
which  generally  have  a  constitution  correspond- 
ing to  the  oxides  of  the  same  metals.  Sulphur, 
like  pbosphoms,  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  modifications  or  allotropic  conditions  which 
it  may  assume  under  different  circumstances. 
(See  AixoTBOPiSM,  and  Phosphorus.)  These 
different  modifications  are  divided  into  two 
distinct  varieties,  those  in  the  first  variety  be- 
ing solnble  and  those  in  the  second  insoloble 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Berthelot  has  named 
the  first  or  soluble  variety  electro-positive  snl- 
phnr, because  it  is  separated  at  the  positive 
electrode  of  a  galvanic  battery  during  l3ie  elec- 
trolysis of  a  solution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
and  also  because  it  is  in  tliis  form  that  it  is 
separated  from  sulphides  of  electro-positive 
metals.  The  second  variety  be  named  electro- 
negative sulphur,  because  it  appears  at  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery  during  the  decom- 
position of  sulphurous  acid,  and  separates  from 
snlphur  compounds  with  electro-negative  ele- 
ments, as  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  oxy- 
gen. Soluble  snlphnr,  or  that  which  is  solnble 
m  bisulphide  of  carbon,  presents  three  forms, 
two  crystalline  and  one  amorphous.  In  th« 
first  the  crystals  are  octahedrons  with  a  rhom- 
bic base,  and  all  the  modific&tions  of  both  vari- 
eties have  a  tendency  finally  to  assume  this 
form.  It  is  formed  when  snlphnr  separates 
from  its  solutions  at  common  temperatures. 
The  second  crystalline  form  is  that  of  brown- 
ish yellow  needles  belonging  to  the  obliqoe 
prismatic  system.  It  is  obtained  by  melting  a 
mass  of  snlphur,  allowing  it  to  solidify  on  the 
surface,  piercing  the  cmst,  and  allowing  the 
fluid  portion  to  run  out.  On  breaking  away  a 
part  of  the  omst  the  long,  needle-like  crystals 
will  be  exposed  to  view.  These  two  forms 
are  not  only  very  unlike  as  to  their  crystal- 
lography, bnt  differ  widely  in  their  specific 
gravities  and  in  their  melting  points,  the  octa- 
hedral crystals  having  a  density  of  2*06  and 
melting  at  289°  F.,  while  the  needles  have  a 
density  of  only  1*98,  that  of  ordinary  roll  sul- 
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phor,  and  melt  at  248°.  After  a  time  the  pris- 
matio  crystals  will  be  found  to  consist  of  ag- 
gregations of  minute  octahedral  crystals.  When 
a  saturated  solution  of  sulphur  in  hot  turpen- 
tine cools,  the  first  crystals  formed  will  be 
prismatic,  while  those  which  are  deposited 
when  the  solution  is  comparatively  cool  will 
be  octahedrons.  Roll  sulphur  or  brimstone  is 
at  first  prismatic,  but  after  keeping  becomes 
octahedral,  and  the  change  of  form  is  attended 
with  the  evolution  of  heat.  The  amorphous 
variety  of  soluble  sulphur  is  precipitated  as  a 
greenish  white  emulsion  on  adding  acids  to 
dilute  solutions  of  alkaline  polysulphidee.  This 
amorphons  sulphur  changes  after  a  time  into 
a  mass  of  octahedral  crystals.  Ordinary  sub- 
limed sulphur  (flowers  of  sulphur)  belongs  to 
this  variety,  but  always  contains  small  quanti- 
ties of  one  of  the  insoluble  modifications.  The 
principal  modifications  of  the  insoluble  variety 
of  sulphur  are  :  1,  an  amorphons  modification, 
obtained  as  a  soft  pasty  mass,  or  magma,  by 
decomposing  bisulphide  of  chlorine  with  water, 
or  by  adding  dilate  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solu- 
tion of  a  hyposulphite ;  2,  a  plastic  form,  ob- 
tained by  pouring  viscid  sulphur  raised  to  near- 
ly 500°  into  cold  water.  The  effect  of  heat 
upon  sulphur  is  remarkable.  It  be^ns  to  melt 
at  about  239°,  and  between  248°  and  284°  it  is 
yellow,  transparent,  and  limpid.  As  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  856°  it  becomes  brown,  and 
at  last  nearly  black  and  opaque  and  quite  viscid. 
At  this  point  the  temperature  becomes  station- 
ary for  a  time,  although  the  supply  of  heat  is 
kept  op,  in  consequence  of  a  molecular  change 
which  is  going  on.  Soon  the  temperature 
again  rises,  and  when  it  has  reached  about  600° 
the  mass  becomes  more  liquid,  but  retains 
considerable  viscosity.  If  it  is  now  suddenly 
cooled  by  pouring  it  in  a  small  stream  into 
cold  water,  a  brown  tenacious  mass  is  produced, 
which  may  be  drawn  out  into  elastic  threads 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  only  1"957.  In  a 
few  hours  it  becomes  yellow  and  opaque,  and 
passes  into  the  octahedral  form.  If  tne  duc- 
tile sulphur  is  heated  to  212°,  the  change  is 
sudden,  with  a  farther  rise  of  heat,  from  con- 
densation, to  230°.  —  Compoundt.  Sulphur 
forms  with  oxygen  an  interesting  series  of 
compounds:  two  anhydrous  oxides,  or  anhy- 
drides, snlpharons  aidiydride,  SOi,  and  sul- 
phuric anhydride,  SOi ;  two  acids,  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric,  formed  by  the  union  of  these 
anhydrides  respectively  with  water,  and  a  fur- 
ther series  of  acids  which  have  no  correspond- 
ing' anhydrides.  The  constitution  of  all  these 
bodies  is  remarkably  Ulustrative  of  the  law  of 
multiple  proportions.  The  formulas  of  the 
acids  are  as  follows : 

HTpondphormu  add H,80, 

Solphiiroiu  add s:SO,  +  H,Os:  B,80, 

Snlpbarlo  add =  80,  +  H,0  =  HiSO. 

ThkMnlpharie  (mmeUinei  oalled.hjposolpharic)  add  II,S,0, 

DltUoiriaadd 11,8,0, 

TWthlonleadd B,S,0, 

Tetnthionlcadd H,S.O, 

Poitathloiikadd H,8,0, 


Thiosulphurio  acid  (6r.  Btlav,  sulphur)  is  so 
called  because  it  has  the  constitution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  molecule  of  oxygen  re- 
placed by  one  of  sulphur.  The  last  four  acids 
in  the  table  are  called  polythionic  acids, 
because  they  contain  varying  proportions  of 
sulphur  united  with  constant  proportions  of 
the  other  elements.  Sulphurous  anhydride, 
SO,,  formerly  called  sulphurous  acid,  is  the 
only  product  when  sulphur  is  burned  in  dry 
air  or  oxygen  gas.  When  the  combustion 
takes  place  in  pure  oxygen,  it  is  found  that  on 
returning  to  its  former  temperature  the  gase- 
ous product  is  doabled  in  weight,  but  that  its 
volume  is  unchanged.  It  is  in  fact  formed  by 
the  condensation  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  and 
half  a  volume  of  sulphur  vapor  into  one  vol- 
ume. When  required  pure,  sulphurous  acid  is 
usudly  obtained  by  the  partial  reduction  of 
sulphuric  acid.  This  is  convenientiy  effected 
by  boiling  strong  oil  of  vitriol  with  copper 
turnings  or  mercury.  The  reaction  is  shown 
in  the  following  equation :  Cu  -|-  2H,S04  = 
CuSo4+2H,0-|-SO,.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
by  passing  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  acid  over  red- 
hot  platinum  foil  or  sponge,  the  product  being 
sulphurous  anhydride  and  oxygen.  (See  Oxt- 
OBN,  vol.  xii.,  p.  769.)  Sulphurous  anhydride 
is  a  colorless  gas,  having  a  density  of  2-21. 
When  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  three  atmos- 
pheres at  common  temperatures,  or  if  cooled  to 
0°  F.  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  it  is  condensed 
to  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  which  solidi- 
fies to  a  crystalline  mass  at  —106°.  The  liquid 
anhydride  may  be  obtained  in  large  quantities 
by  passing  the  gas  from  the  generator  first 
through  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  wash  it, 
then  through  a  tube  surrounded  by  ice  to  re- 
move moisture,  then  through  a  tube  contain- 
ing pieces  of  calcium  chloride  to  dry  it  com- 
pletely, and  finally  through  a  worm,  or  into  a 
receiver  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice. 
It  may  be  preserved  in  sealed  glass  tubes,  or 
corked  and  wired  soda  botties.  Sulphurous 
anhydride  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid,  H,SOi,  which  again 
decomposes  by  the  application  of  gentie  heat 
into  the  anhydride  and  water.  Water  at  60° 
absorbs  about  46  times  its  volume  of  the  gas, 
tJie  resulting  liquid  having  a  density  of  1*04. 
By  exposure  to  the  air  the  solution  slowly 
passes  into  sulphuric  acid.  By  cooling  a  satu- 
rated aqueous  solution  to  82°,  Dipping  ob- 
tained the  pure  acid,  H,SOa,  in  cnbical  crystals. 
A  crystalline  hydrate,  S0,8lli0,  according  to 
Pierre,  may  also  be  obtained  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, which  melts  at  89°,  suffering  decomposi- 
tion. Sulphurous  acid  is  a  powerful  reducing 
agent,  instantiy  discoloring  acid  solutions  of 
manganates  and  chromates,  reducing  the  latter 
to  green  oxides  of  chromium.  It  reduces  the 
salts  of  gold,  precipitating  the  metal  in  the 
metallic  state,  and  is  capable  of  taking  the  sec- 
ond molecule  of  oxygen  from  almost  any  me- 
tallic binoxide.  Brewers  often  employ  a  solu- 
tion of  snlphnrous  acid  to  wash  out  their  beer 
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barrels,  and  in  the  rural  districts  snlphnr  is 
often  burned  in  old  cider  barrels  to  purify 
them.  Sulphurous  acid  is  extensively  used  in 
bleaching  straw,  wooUen,  and  silken  goods, 
and  also  isinglass  and  other  articles  which 
\ff  ould  be  injured  by  chlorine.  (See  Bleaob- 
INO.)  It  b  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  is  now 
employed  to  preserve  meats.  (See  Peeserta- 
Tiow  OP  Food,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  824.)  For  its  most 
important  use,  see  Sulphubio  Aoid.  Sulphu- 
rous acid  is  dibasic,  forming  normal,  neutral, 
and  double  salts.  (See  Sulphites.)  The  bi- 
nary compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metals, 
or  the  sulphides,  are,  when  important,  men- 
tioned in  the  articles  on  the  respective  metals, 
or  under  Sulphides.  One  of  the  principal 
uses  of  sulphur  is  in  making  gunpowder.  (See 
GuBTPOWDEB.) — Medical  Propertie*  and  Die*. 
Sulphur  is  termed  in  therapeutics  a  laxative, 
diaphoretic,  and  alterative.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  carried  into  the  circulation  by  the  fatty 
matters  in  the  alimentary  canal.  That  it  is 
discharged  by  the  skin  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  silver  worn  about  those  who  are  taking 
it  becomes  blackened  with  a  coating  of  sul- 
phide. It  is  used  in  cutaneous  and  other  dis- 
eases, both  internally  and  externally,  some- 
times artificially  prepared,  and  sometimes  as 
it  exists  in  natural  springs.  (See  Minebal 
Spsinos.)  It  has  been  successfully  employed  in 
diphtheritic  croup,  given  suspended  in  water, 
and  in  sciatica  and  chronic  articular  rheuma- 
tism, applied  externally  upon  dry  flannel  and 
bandaged  to  the  limb  for  several  days.  The 
officinal  preparations  embrace  confections,  plas- 
ters, and  ointments,  and  precipitated  sulphur 
or  lae  tulphurit.  This  latter  preparation  is 
made  by  boiling  sulphur  with  milk  of  lime, 
which  forms  bisulphide  of  calcium  and  hypo- 
sulphite of  lime,  from  the  solutions  of  both 
of  which  the  sulphur  is  precipitated  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  has  the  gen- 
eral properties  of  ordinary  sublimed  sulphur, 
bat  is  in  a  state  of  finer  division. 
SCLPHCKErrTEIX  HnmOGEN.    See  Htdbosul- 

PHUHIO  AOID. 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  the  hydrate  of  sulphuric 
anhydride,  or  teroxide  of  sulphur,  SO>-fHjO= 
H9SO4.  It  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  salt  of 
hydrogen,  this  element  holding  the  place  of 
a  basyle  to  the  radical  sulphion,  SO4.  (See 
Salts,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  682,  688.)  The  discovery 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  ascribed  to  Basil  Valentine, 
a  monk  of  Erfurt  in  Saxony,  about  1440.  He 
obtained  it  by  distilling  green  vitriol  or  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  as  the  liquid  product  had 
an  oily  appearance  when  poured  out,  it  was 
called  oil  of  vitriol.  He  also  obtained  it  by 
burning  sulphur  under  a  bell  glass  containing 
moisture,  calling  the  product  oleum  tulphu- 
rit per  eampanum,  or  oil  of  snlphnr  by  the 
belL  This  was  the  germ  of  the  present  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  which  consists  in  pro- 
ducing sulphurous  acid  and  carrying  it  to  a 
higher  state  of  oxidation  by  nitrous  and  hy- 
ponitrous  acids.    The  old  process  of  distilla- 


tion from  green  vitriol  is  still  employed  in 
some  parts  of  Germany,  particularly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nordhausen  in  Prussian  Sax- 
ony, and  near  Prague  in  Bohemia.  Sulphate 
of  iron,  chiefly  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
iron  pyrites,  first  has  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion expelled,  when  it  is  subjected  to  a  high 


Fio.  1.— Distillation  of  Nordbiiuen  Add. 

red  heat  in  earthen  retorts  placed  in  galleries 
in  a  furnace,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  As  soon  as 
the  acid  begins  to  distil  over,  the  necks  of  the 
retorts  are  passed  into  receivers.  The  product 
is  a  brown  oily  liquid  having  a  density  of  about 
1*9,  and  fumes  in  the  air,  for  which  reason  it 
is  also  called  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  Its  com- 
position may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 
H5804,SOs.  When  gently  Tieated  it  breaks  up 
into  sulphuric  anhydride,  SO*,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  HiSOi.  If  fuming  Nordhausen  acid  is 
distilled  into  a  receiver  cooled  by  ice,  white 
fumes  will  solidify  on  its  sides  into  white  silky 
needles.  This  product  was  formerly  called 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  It  does  not  how- 
ever possess  acid  properties  like  the  residue  in 
the  retort,  but  requires  to  be  united  with  wa- 
ter to  enable  it  to  combine  with  bases.  It  is 
tough  and  ductile,  and  can  be  moulded  in  the 
fingers  for  a  short  time  if  they  are  dry.  It 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1"946  at  55-4'',  fumes 
in  the  air,  and  when  thrown  into  water  hisses 
like  red-hot  iron,  and  forms  sulphuric  acid. 
It  melts  at  66°  and  boils  at  about  95°,  forming 
a  colorless  vapor,  which  is  decomposed  in  high- 
ly heated  porcelain  tubes  into  two  volumes  of 
sulphurous  anhydride  and  oxygen.  The  com- 
mon way  of  preparing  sulphuric  acid  at  pres- 
ent, known  as  the  English  process,  is  to  oxi- 
dize sulphurous  acid.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Dr.  Roebuck  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  but  the  invention  is  also 
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clBimed  for  a  calico  printer  at  Roaen,  with 
improTements  by  Ohaptal,  ench  claimants  giv- 
ing credit  to  Dr.  Boebnck  only  for  the  inven- 
tion of  the  leaden  chambers  in  which  the  pro- 
cess was  carried  on.  A  large  and  long  cham- 
ber, divided  into  sections  by  partitions  which 
alternately  leave  open  spaces  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  has  at  one  end  a  small  furnace  in 
which  the  fiame  of  sulphur  heats  a  crucible 
containing  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  oil  of  vit- 
riol. The  chamber  is  Uned  with  sheet  lead, 
and  its  floor  is  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of 
water.  Jets  of  steam  are  also  introduced.  The 
sulphur  in  burning  produces  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride, S0«,  which  in  the  presence  of  moisture 
becomes  sulphurous  acid  (SOj+HjO=HjS0«), 
and  this  again,  by  the  action  of  NOt,  be- 
comes sulphuric  acid,  H1SO4,  the  nitric  acid 
being  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  a  lower 
oxide.  According  to  the  researches  of  Weber 
and  Winkler,  the  following  is  the  rationale  of 
the  process :  The  oxidation  of  the  sulphurous 
acid  to  sulphuric  acid  takes  place  in  the  leaden 
chambers  under  the  influence  of  the  vapor  of 
water,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric 
or  nitrons  acid,  which  is  converted  into  deu- 
toxide  of  nitrogen.  It  is  necessary  however 
that  the  nitrous  acid  be  first  absorbed  in  plenty 
of  water,  which  takes  np  the  free  nitrous  acid' 
and  decomposes  the  deutozide  of  nitrogen,  a 
process  greatly  promoted  by  the  presence  in 
the  chamber  of  sulphurous  acid  purposely  in- 
troduced. The  water,  usually  in  the  form  of 
steam  (practical  experience  proving  that  a  cer- 
tiun  elevation  of  temperature  is  required),  acts 
in  this  process  as  in  others  wherein  sulphurous 
acid  effects  reduction.  By  the  presence  of  at- 
mospheric air  in  the  chamber  the  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen  is  oxidized  into  hyponitric  or  ni- 
trous acid,  and  this  acid  again  is  decomposed 
by  sulphurous  acid.  A  peculiar  crystalline  sub- 
stance sometimes  forms,  having  the  formula 
HiSOt  +  N»Oi,S0i,  and  formerly  fiionght  to  play 


Fig.  i. 


i-ioom  AppantDs  for  Sulphnrtc  Add. 


an  important  part  in  the  transformation;  but 
according  to  R.  Weber  this  substance  only  ap- 
pears when  the  process  is  not  well  managed, 
and  is  chiefly  doe  to  waht  of  water.  The  pro- 
cess of  forming  sulphuric  acid  may  be  iUustra- 
ted  on  a  small  scale  by  means  of  the  apparatus 


shown  in  fig.  2.  A  flask,  5,  famishes  sulphu- 
rous anhydride,  and  the  bottle  «  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen,  to  the  large  glass  balloon  r,  and  the 
flask  V)  supplies  steam  when  it  is  required.  Air 
is  occasionally  blown  into  the  balloon  through 
the  bent  tube  (,  the  efiete  products  passing 
out  at  0.  If  but  little  vapor  of  water  is  present, 
the  white  crystalline  solid  above  mentioned 
makes  its  appearance  upon  the  sides  of  the 
globe ;  but  when  sufficient  water  is  present  the 
substance  is  not  deposited,  neither  is  it  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  as  a  necessary  stage  of  the 
process.  6ay-Lussac  invented  what  is  called  a 
condenser  as  an  attachment  to  the  large  leaden 
chambers,  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  the 
consumption  of  nitre,  which  formerly  amount- 
ed to  from  one  eighth  to  one  twelfth  of  the 
weight  of  sulphur.  The  condenser  consists  of 
a  leaden  tower  filled  with  fragments  of  coke, 
through  which  sulphuric  acid  of  66°  Baum6 
is  constantly  trickling.  Through  this  con- 
denser the  spent  gases  are  passed,  and  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen  which  they  may  contain 
are  absorbed.  The  sulphuric  acid  which  col- 
lects at  the  bottom  of  the  chambers  is  too 
dilute  for  most  purposes ;  it  is  not  found  ad- 
vantageous to  allow  it  to  attain  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  quite  1'6,  because  at  that  strength  it 
absorbs  too  much  of  the  nitrous  fumes.  It 
may  be  used  at  this  strength  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt  cake  (see  Soda),  but  for  other 
nses  it  must  be  further  concentrated.  This  is 
generally  effected  by  two  different  stages,  the 
first  in  leaden  pans,  the  second  in  platinum 
or  glass  retorts.  Some  makers  concentrate 
to  60°  Baum6  (sp.  gr.  1*71)  in  leaden  pans; 
others  use  them  only  till  the  acid  is  raised  to 
65°  Baum6  (sp.  gr.  1-69).  The  leaden  pans 
are  rectangular,  long  and  wide,  supported  by 
iron  plates  to  protect  the  lead  from  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  flame  which  is  used  for 
evaporation.  The  pans  are  generally  arranged 
in  steps,  the  acid  being  conveyed  from  the  up- 
per to  the  lower  ones  by  syphons,  the  den- 
sity of  the  acid  increasing  from  one  pan  to 
the  next  lower.  When  it  has  attained  a  den- 
sity of  from  1*66  to  1*72  in  the  leaden  pans, 
it  is  known  as  brown  oil  of  vitriol,  and  may 
be  used  by  bleachers,  calico  printers,  dyers, 
&c. ;  but  to  raise  it  to  the  strength  of  com- 
mercial oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  further  concen- 
trated in  the  glass  or  platinum  retorts  above 
mentioned.  Glass  retorts  holding  20  gallons 
or  more  are  often  used,  set  in  an  iron  pot,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  dry  sand. 
The  concentration  requires  from  12  to  16 
hours;  the  vapors  which  distil  over  toward 
the  last,  carrying  some  acid  with  them,  are 
passed  into  condensers  and  returned  to  the  lead 
pans.  Platinum  retorts  are  more  costly,  but 
are  thought  by  many  to  be  more  economical  in 
the  end  on  account  of  their  not  being  liable  to 
break.  Fig.  3  shows  a  section  of  a  platinum 
retort.  The  syphon  «  is  worked  without  a 
stopcock  by  the  vessel  e,  in  the  following  in- 
genious manner.    When  the  vessel  is  lowered 
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with  its  spoat  to  tho  gutter  d,  the  onter  limb  of 
the  syphon,  which  is  constantly  fall,  becomes 
lengthened  below  n  (the  end  of  one  of  the 
leaden  pans),  and  the  acid  flows  oat,  fills  the 
movable  vessel,  and  runs  out  of  the  spoat  and 
through  the  gutter  d  into  the  retort  B.    The 


Flo.  8.— PlaUnum  Betort 

head  C  commanicates  by  means  of  tnbing,  not 
shown  in  the  engraving,  with  a  worm,  where 
the  watery  vapor  and  the  very  weak  acid  me- 
chanically carried  over  with  it  are  condensed. 
The  fire  under  the  retort  communicates  with 
the  flue  A,  which  passes  ander  the  leaden  pans. 
The  concentrated  acid  left  in  the  retorts  con- 
tains a  slight  excess  of  water  beyond  that 
required  for  the  formula  H»0,80'  or  H1SO4. 
This  formula  gives  18-86  per  cent,  of  the  ele- 
ments of  water,  while  Marignao  obtained  19*62 
per  cent,  from  the  concentrated  acid.  Accord- 
ing to  Playfair,  if  the  concentration  is  con- 
ducted at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  500° 
F.,  the  true  compoand,  of  sp.  gr.  1-844,  is  ob- 
tiuned;  but  if  heated  to  ebullition,  there  is 
partial  decomposition. — Properties.  The  oil 
of  vitriol  of  commerce  is  an  oily-looking,  col- 
orless, and  odorless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*842.  It 
chars  nearly  all  organic  substances,  in  conse- 
quence of  abstracting  from  them  the  elements 
of  water,  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue.  It 
mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  with  con- 
densation of  volume  of  the  mixture,  and  con- 
sequent evolution  of  heat.  Its' attraction  for 
moisture  is  so  great,  that  if  exposed  to  the  air 
for  a  few  days  m  a  shallow  vessel  it  frequently 
doubles  its  weight ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of 
this  in  the  laboratory  for  drying  various  sub- 
stances. The  boiling  point  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  620*6°  F.,  and  it  freezes  at  aboat— 29°,  al- 
though when  frozen  it  does  not  melt  below 
32°.  Marignac  finds  that  the  true  sulphuric 
acid  when  heated  parts  with  a  small  quantity 
of  vapor  of  the  anhydride,  and  the  remaining 
liquid  boils  at  640*4°.    Sulphuric  acid  forms 


two  definite  hydrates,  the  monohydrate,  Ht 
S04,H,0,  and  the  dibydrate,  HsSO<,2H.O. 
The  first,  of  sp.  gr.  1*78,  crystallizes  at  47°  in 
splendid  rhombic  prisms,  of  sp.  gr.  1*951.  From 
this  property  it  is  often  called  glacial  sulphuric 
acid.  It  boils  at  about  400°.  The  dibydrate 
may  be  formed  by  concentrating  a  dilute  acid 
tn  vaeiu)  at  212°  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*62;  boiling  point,  870°. — U»e». 
Sulphuric  acid  is  the  starting  point  of  nearly 
all  the  great  chemical  mannf  actnres.  It  is  used 
to  procure  nitric  acid  from  the  nitrates  of  po- 
tassium and  sodium,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
from  common  salt,  at  the  same  time  furnish- 
ing salt  cake,  from  which  the  carbonates  of 
soda  are  obtained.  It  is  therefore  used  in  the 
preparation  of  various  bleaching  compounds. 
Phosphate  of  lime  in  artificial  manures  is  re- 
duced to  biphosphate  by  the  action  of  sulphu- 
ric acid.  In  medicine,  dilated  with  water  or 
spirits  of  wine  and  known  as  acidum  lulphu- 
rieum  dilutum  and  acidum  sulphw-icum  aro- 
matieum,  it  is  used  as  a  tonic,  refrigerant,  and 
astringent.  It  is  given  in  typhoid  fevers,  in 
convalescence  from  various  fevers,  and  as  an 
aid  to  digestion. 

BtiUTimUC  EIHEB.    See  Ethkb. 

SCLFHIISODB  ACID.    See  Sulphur. 

SOLHCUBIS,  or  Prieste  af  the  Society  tf  St.  8al- 
lUtt,  a  congregation  of  priests  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  founded  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Sulpice,  Paris,  in  1645,  by  Jean  Jacques  Olier 
de  Verneuil,  and  specially  devoted  to  the  train- 
ing of  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  In  1642 
Olier  and  two  other  clergymen  formed  a  com- 
munity at  Yangirard,  and  bound  themselves  to 
found  ecclesiastical  seminaries.  His  compan- 
ions soon  abandoned  him,  and  becoming  in  the 
same  year  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice, 
he  set  about  realizing  his  plan  there.  The  act 
founding  the  society  of  St.  Sulpice  is  dated 
Sept.  6, 1645,  and  was  immediately  sanctioned 
by  the  proper  authorities.  The  comer  stone 
of  the  present  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  was  laid 
in  September,  1649 ;  the  edifice  was  completed 
and  occupied  in  August,  1661.  The  society 
formed  two  bands,  the  one  devoted  to  parish 
work,  the  other  to  that  of  teaching.  The  Sul- 
picians  were  warmly  befriended  from  the  be- 
ginning by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Snlpician  seminaries  in  nearly  all 
the  dioceses  of  France  soon  followed.  There- 
by the  society  came  to  have  the  chief  part  in 
the  education  of  the  French  clergy  dowt  to  the 
revolution  of  1789.  They  were  at  first  favored 
by  Napoleon,  but  were  suppressed  by  him  in 
1812  for  their  attachment  to  Pius  VII. ;  they 
were  restored  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  ever  after- 
ward directed  the  most  important  diocesan 
seminaries  in  France. — Olier  in  1686  formed  a 
company  for  coloniang  the  island  of  Montreal. 
They  purchased  it  in  1640,  sent  out  Sieur  de 
Maisonnenve  with  priests  and  nuns  in  1641,  and 
transferred  their  proprietorship  to  the  Sulpi- 
cians  in  1666.  In  1667  the  Sulpicians  De  Quey- 
las,  Sooard,  and  Galinier  took  possession  of 
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the  island  and  founded  there  a  missionary  es- 
tablishment ;  bnt  their  claims  to  exclusive  paro- 
chial jarisdiction  being  resisted,  De  Qaeylus  in 
1659  obtained  in  Bome  a  bull  erecting  Montreal 
into  an  independent  parish,  and  used  the  pow- 
ers thus  conferred  in  spite  of  Bishop  de  IatsI, 
till  a  lettre  de  eaehet  forcibly  removed  him  in 
October,  1660.  This  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
broke  out  anew  in  1821,  on  the  erection  of  the 
see  of  Montreal,  and  has  been  kept  up  till  the 
present  time,  the  most  eminent  Canadian  jurists 
taking  sides  in  the  controversy.  Both  parties 
appealed  to  Rome,  and  a  final  decision  had  not 
been  reached  in  the  beginning  of  1876.  The 
Solpioians  Francois  de  F^nelon,  brother  of  the 
author  of  Telimaque,  and  Claude  Tronv6,  found- 
ed in  1668  the  first  Iroquois  mission  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario.  In  July, 
1669,  a  party  of  Snlpicians  under  Dollier  de 
Casson  first  explored  Lake  Erie  and  sailed 
round  it  and  Lake  St.  Clair.  Bnt  their  mis- 
sionary labors  were  soon  necessarily  limited  to 
the  Indian  tribes  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Montreal,  where  they  collected  the 
remnants  of  the  Christian  Algonqnin  and  Iro- 
quois tribes  into  two  contiguous  settlements  at 
the  lake  of  Two  Mountains  on  the  Ottawa.  In 
Montreal  city,  besides  the  seminary  proper 
attached  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  as  a  pa- 
rochial residence,  founded  in  1667,  they  possess 
the  theological  seminary,  to  which  students  are 
sent  from  every  part  of  the  United  States,  the 
preparatory  seminary  or  "  college  of  Montreal," 
founded  in  1773,  and  several  other  succursal 
churches  with  their  residences. — In  April,  1791, 
at  the  call  of  Bishop  (afterward  Archbishop) 
Carroll,  a  band  of  four  Sulpicians  and  three 
seminarians,  headed  by  Francis  Charles  Nagot 
(died  1816),  sailed  for  Baltimore,  where  they 
formed  for  a  time  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral. 
They  sent  some  of  their  number  to  teach  in 
Georgetown  college,  and  founded  in  Baltimore 
the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Mary's,  with 
a  collegiate  or  preparatory  school.  The  semi- 
nary was  raised  by  Pope  Gregory  XVL  to  the 
rank  of  a  Catholic  university;  the  collegiate 
school  was  removed  to  near  Ellicott  City, 
Howard  co.,  in  1849,  and  suppressed  in  1862. 

8IJLPIGIII8  8ETBUI8,  a  Roman  historian,  bom 
near  Toulouse  about  A.  D.  868,  died  at  Mar- 
seiUes  about  410.  He  was  a  lavryer,  but  on 
the  death  of  his  wife  adopted  an  ascetic  life. 
His  father  disinherited  him;  but,  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  his  father-in-law,  he  formed 
with  his  own  freedmen  and  a  few  followers  a 
monastic  establishment  near  Marseilles.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Scriptural  narrative,  which  was 
a  favorite  text  book  in  the  schools  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  a  continuation  to  his  own  time, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Chronicle  of  Snlpicius 
Severus."  His  works,  which  have  been  often 
printed,  include  also  "Three  Dialogues"  and 
a  collection  of  letters.  The  last  critical  edition 
is  that  of  Halm,  forming  vol.  i.  of  the  Vienna 
Oorput  (1866). 


SnU<n,  or  Sane  (Arab.  »ummak\  the  com- 
mon name  for  plants  of  the  genus  rhu$  (the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name),  of  the  cashew 
family  or  anaeardiaeea,  which  includes,  be- 
sides the  cashew,  the  mango  and  other  tropical 
fmits.  The  snmachs  are  represented  in  the 
United  States  by  about  12  species,  which  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate,  some- 
times simple,  but  generally  trifoliolate  or  odd- 
pinnate  leaves,  and  small  polygamous  flowers 
in  terminal  or  axillary  panicles ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  five,  and  the  stamens,  also  five,  are 
inserted  under  the  margin  of  a  disk  which  lines 
the  calyx ;  frnit  a  small,  dry,  nut-like  drupe. 
Our  species  are  separable  into  several  well 
marked  sections  or  sobgenera.  1.  The  su- 
machs proper,  with  pinnate  leaves,  flowers  in 
a  terminal  crowded  panicle,  and  the  globular 
fruit  clothed  with  acid  hairs ;  the  plants  not 
poisonous,  and  containing  an  abundance  of 
tannin.  The  smooth  sumach  (rAv«  glabra)  is 
the  most  common,  often  covering  extensive 
tracts  of  barren  soil ;  it  grows  from  2  to  12 
ft.  high,  with  leaves  a  foot  or  more  long, 
consisting  of  11  to  81  lance-oblong,  pointed, 
serrate  leaflets,  which  are  whitish  beneath; 
the  yellowish  green  flowers  appear  in  June, 
and  are  pleasantly  fragrant;  the  fruit,  in 
dense  clusters,  is  of  the  richest  crimson,  with 
a  velvety  appearance  from  the  number  of  small 
hairs;  it  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  great  abundance  of  bimalate  of 
lime ;  an  infusion  of  the  berries  is  sometimes 
used  to  make  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers,  and 
as  a  gargle  in  affections  of  the  throat  and 
mouth.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  among 
the  first  which  put  on  autumn  colors,  and 


SmooUi  Bonucb  (Bhu  glibn). 

show  fine  tints  of  yellow  and  scarlet ;  a  variety 
in  which  the  leafiets  are  mnch  subdivided, 
discovered  some  years  ago  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
in  cultivation  for  the  fern-like  beauty  of  its 
foliage  under  the  name  of  cut-leaved  sumach. 
Tlie  stag's-hom  sumach  (£.  typhina)  is  the 
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largest  of  the  northern  species,  sometinies 
reaching  80  ft.,  bat  is  usually  about  10  ft. ;  it 
is  readily  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by 
the  copious  soft  velvety  down  which  clothes 
the  ends  of  the  branches ;  the  wood  and  abun- 
dant pith  are  yellowish  or  orange-colored ;  the 
clusters  of  fruit,  at  first  crimson,  turn  purple 
in  autumn;  they  have  the  same  acid  proper- 
ties as  the  foregoing.  The  dwarf  or  mountain 
sumach  (R.  eopallina)  is  a  remarkably  neat 
shrub,  seldom  more  than  6  or  8  ft.  high ;  the 
branches  are  downy,  bat  leas  conspicuously  so 
than  in  the  stag's-horn  sumach,  and  it  is  readi- 
ly distinguished  from  either  of  the  others  by 
its  dark  shining  leaves,  the  common  petiole  to 
which  bears  a  winged  margin;  the  leaves  in 
antmnn  tarn  to  a  rich  purple ;  fruit  similar  to 
the  preceding.  A  very  dwarf  species  of  this 
section,  £.  pumila,  with  branches  only  about 
a  foot  high,  is  found  from  North  Carolina 
southward  in  pine  barrens;  this  has  been 
erroneously  described  as  poisonoos.  2.  The 
section  lobadium  includes  species  in  which  the 
flowers  are  in  short  ament-like  spikes  prece- 
ding the  leaves,  fmit  flattish,  and  leaves  of 
three  leaflets,  not  poisonons.  The  principal 
species  is  the  fragrant  sumach  US.  aromatiea), 
a  str^gling  bush  4  or  5  ft.  high ;  its  range  is 
from  Vermont  to  Florida,  and  westward  to  the 
Rocky  mountains,  where  it  has  smaller  leaves 
and  has  been  described  as  a  distinct  species 
(i?.  trilobata).  The  leaves  of  the  eastern 
form  are  pleasantly  fragrant  when  bruised,  and 
those  of  the  western  hare  a  strong  and  heavy 
odor;  they  with  other  leaves  form  the  kinni- 
kinick  or  killikinick,  smoked  by  the  Indians 
as  a  substitute  for  tobacco.  8.  The  section 
cotinut  has  simple  leaves,  not  poisonous,  and 
flowers  in  loose  panicles.  This  is  represented 
by  the  well  known  Venetian  sumach,  or  smoke 
tree  of  the  gardens   (jS.  eotinui),  sometimes 


Venetian  Sunuch  (Bhas  cotlnus).    Fnittftil  ud  abortlTe 
pedleeu,  rednoed  and  of  (tail  alia. 

called  by  nurserymen  the  purple  fringe  tree ; 
it  is  a  native  of  soathem  Europe,  and  is  rarely 
over  10  or  12  ft.  high;  in  summer  it  is  nearly 
enveloped  in  large,  feathery,  dood-like  masses. 


which  are  at  first  greenish  and  later  tinged 
with  red ;  this  very  showy  effect  is  produced 
by  the  little  pedicels  or  stalks  of  the  flower 
cluster,  very  few  of  which  bear  flowers  and 
fruit,  while  the  abortive  ones  lengthen  greatly, 
branch,  and  become  plumose  with  long  hairs. 
This  plant  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
has  long  been  used  in  Greece  and  other  coun- 
tries for  tanning  and  dyeing.  A  tree  closely 
resembling  this,  found  in  the  interior  of  Ala- 
bama, and  described  by  Nnttall  aa  a  distinct 
species  (£.  eotinoides),  is  so  little  known  that 
it  is  not  yet  admitted  as  really  different  4. 
The  toxicodendron  group  includes  two  species 
with  white  or  dun-colored  berries  in  loose 
panicles  and  highly  poisonous  foliage.     The 


Polaon  lyj  (Ehna  tozlcodeiidron). 

poison  ivy  or  poison  oak  {S.  toxicodendron) 
is  also  in  some  localities  called  mercury  vine ; 
it  has  leaves  of  three  leaflets,  which  are  rhom- 
bic ovate,  and  variously  notched,  lobed,  or 
even  entire;  its  flowers  are  in  loose  slender 
axillary  panicles;  the  smooth  fmit  is  pale 
brown.  This  is  fonnd  nearly  all  over  the 
conntry,  especially  in  moist  and  shady  places, 
and  presents  two  forms,  one  erect  and  the 
other  climbing,  which  were  formerly  described 
as  distinct  species,  but  run  into  one  another 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  varieties;  it  clambers  over  rocks 
and  fences,  and  by  means  of  aerial  rootlets 
ascends  the  trunks  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  ad- 
heres with  great  pertinacity;  when  wounded 
it  exudes  a  milky  juice,  which  becomes  black 
upon  exposure  to  the  air,  and  upon  fabrics 
makes  a  stain  indelible  by  all  orainary  sol- 
vents ;  the  leaves  taken  internally  promote  the 
secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys.  This  plant 
is  highly  poisonous  to  many  persons.  The  poi- 
son sumach  {R.  venenata),  also  often  called  poi- 
son dogwood  and  poison  elder,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly neat  and  graceful  shrub,  6  to  18  ft.  high, 
found  in  swamps  from  Canada  to  Louisiana; 
the  young  shoots  are  purple,  or  green  clouded 
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with  pnrple,  and  marked  bj  orange-colored 
dots  whioh  tnm  grayish ;  the  leaves  have  7  to 
18  leaflets,  whioh  are  dark  green,  pointed,  and 
entire  on  the  margins;  the  greenish  yellow 


Poiun  Samseh  (Bhiu  venemta). 

flowers  are  in  loose  axillary  panicles,  and  the 
greenish  white  fmit  hangs  in  loose  clnsters  on 
stems  6  or  8  in.  long,  and  remains  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen ;  the  jaioe  is  milky,  and 
dries  to  a  black  varnish.  This  has  poisonons 
characters  similar  to  the  preceding,  bat  is  much 
more  virulent.  The  susceptibility  to  the  poi- 
son varies  greatly  in  difierent  persons ;  many 
can  handle  the  plants  without  any  tmpleasant 
results,  while  others  are  seriously  affected  by 
touching  them,  or  even  passing  near  them. 
The  poisonous  properties  of  these  plants  are 
due  to  a  volatile  acid  named  by  its  ^scoverer, 
Prof.  J.  M.  Maisoh,  tozioodendric.  Its  effect 
is  an  acute  eczematons  inflammation  of  the 
skin,'  often  accompanied  by  much  swelling. 
The  usual  remedies  are  cooling  saline  purga- 
tives and  an  external  application  of  lead  water. 
The  coral  sumach  (S.  metopium),  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  is  found  in  the  southernmost  parts 
of  Florida ;  it  is  a  tree  16  to  20  ft.  high,  with 
leaves  of  three  to  seven  thick  leaflets,  and  loose 
clusters  of  scarlet  berries  the  size  of  peas;  this 
also  is  poisonons. — The  sumach  of  commerce 
formerly  consisted  entirely  of  the  imported 
leaves  of  rhut  eoriaria  of  southern  Europe  and 
northern  Africa;  it  greatly  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance our  stag's-bom  sumach  (£.  typhina), 
and  like  that  forms  a  small  tree ;  it  is  largely 
cultivated  in  Sicily,  where  the  suckers  are 
planted  in  rows  about  4  ft.  apart,  and  the 
shoots  are  yearly  cut  back  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground,  the  crop  for  the  next 
year  being  furnished  by  the  new  stems  which 
push  from  the  stumps;  the  shoots  are  dried 
and  threshed,  the  leaves  are  finally  ground  be- 
tween mill  stones  and  bolted,  and  the  powder 
is  put  into  sacks  of  168  lbs.  each  for  sfaip- 
mmt;  the  product  is  sometimes  adulterated 
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with  other  leaves,  but  when  pure  contains 
from  80  to  36  per  cent,  of  tannin.  Sumach  is 
used  for  tanning  light-colored  leathers  and  in 
dyeing  and  calico  printing ;  it  yields  with  dif- 
ferent mordants  a  great  variety  of  tints.  Sinee 
the  civil  war  the  collection  and  preparation  of 
the  leaves  of  our  native  sumachs  have  assumed 
considerable  importance,  especially  in  Yirajnia, 
the  headquarters  of  the  industry  being  at  Rich- 
mond. The  plants  grow  so  abnndantly  in  the 
wild  state  that  cultivation  has  not  been  at- 
tempted ;  the  smooth,  the  stag's-hom,  and  the 
mountain  sumachs  are  collected  indiscriminate- 
ly, but  as  the  first  named  is  the  most  abundant, 
tiie  product  consists  mainly  of  that ;  the  gath- 
ering begins  early  in  July  and  continues  till 
frost.  The  leafy  tops  of  the  plants  are  broken 
off  and  carefully  dried,  the  best  being  that 
dried  in  the  shade ;  when  dry  it  is  beaten  with 
sticks,  and  the  leaves  are  t^en  to  the  mill  to 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  that  described  for 
Sicilian  sumach.  American  sumach  contains 
from  16  to  20  per  cent,  or  more  of  tannin. — 
The  Japan  wax,  or  vegetable  wax  of  Japan,  is 
yielded  by  rhtii  sueeedanea,  being  found  as  a 
thick  white  coating  of  the  seed  within  the  cap- 
sule. To  extract  it,  the  bruised  seed  vessels  are 
boiled  in  water  and  the  wax  skimmed  off  as  it 
rises  to  the  top ;  it  has  much  the  appearance 
of  white  wax  (bleached  beeswax),  but  is  rather 
more  opaque;  it  melts  at  about  127°,  saponi- 
fies readily,  and  formed  into  candles  gives  a 
fine  clear  light ;  mixed  in  proper  proportions 
with  para£Sne,  it  makes  a  candle  in  appearance 
closely  resembling  one  of  wax. — The  lacquer 
of  the  Japanese  is  produced  by  S.  vemie\fera, 
a  shrub  so  nearly  like  our  poison  sumach  in 
appearance  and  in  poisonons  Qualities  that  the 
two  Were  at  one  time  supposea  to  be  identical. 
The  juice,  obtained  by  wounding  the  tree,  is  at 
first  milky,  but  becomes  black  on  exposure,  and 
is  largely  used  for  furniture  and  various  kinds 
of  woodwork.  Americans  in  Japan  have  be- 
come seriously  poisoned  by  coming  in  contact 
with  newly  varnished  wares.  Dr.  Jacob  Bige- 
low  many  years  ago  demonstrated  that  our 
poison  sumach  affords  a  similar  product.  Other 
and  poisonous  species  afford  lacquer  to  the 


Chlnsw  Gslli  (ShnB  aemialats). 

natives  of  China  and  India. — The  singularly 
shaped  Chinese  galls  are  the  result  of  the  punc- 
ture and  deposition  of  the  egg  of  an  insect  in 
the  leaf  stalks  and  young  shoots  of  a  sumach, 
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rhu*  lemialata,  of  northern  India,  China,  and 
Japan ;  the  galls  are  very  irregular  in  shape,  1 
to  ^  in.  long,  mostly  egg-shaped,  with  various 
knotty  protuberances,  and  often  lobed,  velvety 
with  a  gray  down ;  they  are  mere  brittle  shells 
about  ^  in.  thick,  breaking  with  a  shining 
fracture,  and  containing  about  70  per  cent,  of 
tannin.  In  1872, 8,621  cwt  of  these  galls  were 
imported  into  Oreat  Britain  alone. 

SUMiBOKOFF,  ilexd  Pebmlteh,  a  Russian 
dramatist,  born  in  Moscow  in  November,  1727, 
died  there  in  October,  1777.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  empress  Elirabetb 

E laced  him  in  the  school  of  CEidets.  In  1766 
8  founded  the  first  national  theatre  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  became  its  director  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general.  Catharine  II.  made 
him  councillor  of  state.  He  modelled  his  plays 
after  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire.  Among 
his  tragedies  are  K horeff  ani  Sinaffi  Truvor. 
He  also  wrote  prose  works,  satires,  and  oth- 
er poetry.  His  complete  writings  (10  vols., 
1787)  have  passed  through  several  editions. 

SOMillU  (Sans.  Samttdra,  the  ocean),  an 
island  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  in  the  Indo- 
Malay  group,  lying  directly  under  the  equator, 
S.  W.  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  parallel  to  it, 
between  Ut.  5°  40'  N.  and  6°  55'  S.,  and  Ion. 
95°  20'  and  106°  6'  E. ;  bounded  N.  by  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  N.  £.  by  the  strait  of  Malacca,  E. 
by  the  China  sea,  the  strait  of  Banoa,  and  the 
Java  sea,  S.  by  the  strait  of  Suada,  and  S.  W. 
by  the  Indian  ooean;  extreme  length  1,050 
m.,  greatest  breadth  260  m. ;  area,  160,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  from  8,000,000  to 
4,000,000.  About  three  fourths  of  the  island 
is  subject  to  the  Netherlands,  a  portion  direct- 
ly, and  the  rest  through  dependent  native 
rulers.  To  the  first  class  belong  four  colonial 
establishments,  which  include  the  adjoining 
islands :  1.  The  government  officially  known 
as  Sumatra's  West  Coast,  comprising  the  west- 
ern seaboard  from  lat.  2°  80'  N.  to  1°  55'  8., 
and  including  the  residencies  of  Tapannli  and 
Padang ;  aggregate  area,  about  47,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1872,  1,620,979.  2.  Benooolen,  on  the 
S.  W.  coast,  described  under  its  own  title.  3. 
Lampong,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island; 
area,  10,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  112,271.  4.  Palem- 
bang,  on  the  S.  £.  coast  opposite  Banca.  (See 
Palembano.)  The  principal  native  state  in 
Sumatra  is  Acheen,  which  embraces  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  island  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
is  wholly  independent  of  the  Dutch.  (See 
AomsN.)  The  territory  of  the  cannibal  Ba- 
taks  extends  soathword  from  Acheen,  along 
the  interior,  to  the  border  of  the  colonial  dis- 
tricts of  the  W.  coast.  The  largest  native 
countries  in  the  east  are  Siak,  opposite  the  S. 
extremity  of  Malacca,  and  Jambi,  between  Siak 
and  the  Dutch  residency  of  Palembang.— The 
physical  conformation  of  Sumatra  resembles 
that  of  Java  in  the  long  volcanic  range  which 
extends  throughout  the  island,  although  the 
active  volcanoes  are  not  nearly  so  numerous, 
and  probably  do  not  exceed  five.    The  range 


is  near  the  W.  coast,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  strip  of  lowlands  from  less  than  20  to  30  m. 
wide,  above  which  the  mountains  rise  abrupt- 
ly to  a  height  of  from  2,600  to  5,000  ft,  with 
many  lofty  peaks.  They  form  four  or  five 
parallel  ridges  with  elevated  plateaus  between 
them.  There  are  four  summits  over  lOjOOO  ft. 
high,  and  six  otliers  over  5,000  ft.  Mt.  Berapi, 
just  8.  of  the  equator  (12,000  ft.),  is  the  centre 
of  a  volcanic  district  containing  numerous  hot 
springs,  and  continually  emits  vapor.  The  al- 
titude of  Mt.  Ophir  (or  Passaman  peak),  at  the 
equator,  and  Mx.  Indrapura,  in  lat.  1°  30'  S.,  is 
estimated  at  upward  of  12,000  ft,  and  a  height 
of  11,000  ft  is  assigned  to  the  Abong-Abong 
mountain,  which  rises  from  the  very  centre  of 
the  unexplored  interior  of  Acheen.  The  por- 
tion of  Sumatra  which  lies  eastward  of  the 
great  linear  volcanic  range  is  a  vast  low  and 
comparatively  level  forest  region,  watered  by 
numerous  and  extensive  rivers,  and  subject  to 
frequent  inundation  near  the  coast  The  for- 
mation of  this  great  plain  is  allavial,  and  com- 
paratively recent  in  geological  time,  while  the 
W.  coast  is  iwlieved  to  be  gradually  wearing 
away.  According  to  Wallace,  Sumatra  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, and  also  with  Borneo.  In  western  Su- 
matra the  underlying  formation  consists  of 
granite  and  syenite,  overspread  with  mud 
and  coral,  sandstone,  and  lava  and  other  vol- 
canic products.  Limestone  and  marble  occur 
in  Padang,  and  there  are  extensive  coal  beds 
in  the  island,  but  of  very  recent  origin. 
Sumatra  has  long  been  noted  for  its  yield 
of  gold,  which  is  still  considerable,  being  de- 
rived from  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  particularly 
the  Indragiri,  the  Jambi,  and  their  tributa- 
ries. Iron,  copper,  tin,  sulphur,  and  petro- 
leum are  also  found. — The  coast  is  about  2,600 
m.  in  drcnit  The  island  terminates  on  the 
northwest  in  Acheen  head  and  on  the  north- 
east in  Diamond  point.  Between  these  points 
stretebes  the  N.  coast  of  Acheen,  formerly 
known  as  the  Pedir  coast,  on  which  is  the  town 
of  Passier,  believed  to  be  the  first  place  to  which 
the  name  SamtUhrah  (Sumatra)  was  applied. 
The  shore  is  high  and  bold,  and  the  anchorage 
is  mostly  in  open  roadsteads.  The  N.  £.  coast 
is  low,  and  from  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait  of  Malacca  southward  to  the  strait  of 
Sunda  it  is  bordered  by  extensive  banks  of 
rand  and  sand,  making  navigation  intricate 
and  dangerous.  The  entire  W.  coast  is  exposed 
to  a  very  heavy  surf,  and  more  especially  that 
portion  which  lies  8.  of  the  equator.  It  is 
indented  by  several  excellent  harbors,  that  of 
Tapanuli  being  considered  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  Parallel  to  it  and  about  60  m.  dis- 
tant is  a  chain  of  islands,  between  lat.  8°  N. 
and  6°  30'  8.,  comprising  several  of  consid- 
erable size,  including  Pulo  Babi  or  Hog  island 
(50  m.  long),  Pulo  Nias  (70  m.),  Sibirn,  8i- 
pora.  the  Poggi  islands,  and  Engano.  Most 
of  them  are  high,  well  wooded,  and  thickly 
inhabited.    The  chief  islands  off  the  E.  coast 
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are  Banca  and  Rupat,  the  latter  in  lat.  2°  K, 
extending  about  25  m.  each  way,  and  separated 
from  Snmatra  by  a  narrow  strait,  only  naviga- 
ble by  small  vessiels. — The  large  rivers  of  Suma- 
tra flow  down  the  eastern  watershed,  and  al- 
though there  are  many  rivers  on  the  W.  coast, 
they  all  have  short  courses  and  are  very  rapid. 
The  principal  eastern  watercourses  are  the 
Bakan,  flowing  northward  from  the  equator ; 
the  Siak,  200  m.  long,  in  the  native  state  of 
Siak ;  the  Kamper,  still  further  S. ;  the  Indra- 
giri,  having  a  general  eastward  coarse  not  far 
from  the  1st  parallel  of  S.  latitude,  and  said  to 
be  800  m.  long ;  the  Jambi,  in  the  country  of 
that  name ;  and  the  Mnsi  or  Falembang,  fall- 
ing into  the  strait  of  Banca,  the  largest  river 
in  Sumatra  and  navigable  200  m.  inland.  In 
the  lower  part  of  their  courses  these  rivers 
are  very  slnggish,  and  they  all  have  exten- 
sive deltas.  Among  the  mounttnns  in  the 
west  are  several  lakes,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  Sinkara,  nearly  1°  S.  of  the  equator, 
at  a  height  of  1,700  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is 
10  m.  long,  8  m.  broad,  and  1,182  ft.  deep. 
The  Manindyn  lake,  in  the  same  region,  occu- 
pies the  elliptio  crtiter  of  on  extinct  volcano, 
and  is  6  m.  long  by  4  m.  in  width,  with  a  depth 
of  2,060  ft. — The  climate  of  Sumatra  is  warm 
and  moist,  tiie  thermometer  ranging  through- 
out the  year  between  76°  and  93°.  There  are 
about  200  days  of  rain  in  the  year  on  the 
Padang  plateau,  2,400  ft.  above  the  ocean. 
Daring  the  N.  W.  monsoon,  which  blows  from 
November  to  January,  the  weather  is  exces- 
sively rainy;  but  from  June  to  September, 
when  the  S.  £.  monsoon  prevails,  the  rainfall 
is  limited  to  showers.  Except  in  the  marshy 
districts,  the  coasts  are  moderately  healthful. 
Samatra  is  overspread  with  vast  forests,  rich 
in  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  tropics. 
Much  of  the  E.  coast  is  covered  with  mangrove 
bushes.  Further  inland  are  found  palms,  and 
trees  of  gigantic  growth,  many  of  diem  being 
more  than  100  ft.  high.  On  the  W.  shore, 
besides  the  myrtle  and  several  varieties  of  fig, 
all  the  fruit  trees  common  to  the  archipelago 
abound,  and  most  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
to  their  summits  with  jungle.  In  the  forests 
are  many  valuable  timber  trees,  immense  tree 
ferns,  bamboos,  rattans,  the  camphor  tree, 
caoutchouc,  and  benzoin.  The  parasitic  Jiqf- 
fluia  bears  a  flower  with  a  calyx  a  yard  in 
diameter.  The  soil  of  Sumatra  is  remarkable 
for  its  fertility,  and  yields  large  and  valuable 
crops  of  rice,  coffee,  pepper,  and  tobacco,  and 
some  cotton.  The  cocoanut  tree,  the  betelnut, 
and  the  sago  palm  also  afford  important  pro- 
ducts. There  is  a  considerable  export  of  coffee 
to  the  United  States  from  Padang,  where  it  is 
grown  on  the  plateau.  In  Acheen  pepper  is 
the  chief  crop. — ^The  Sumatran  faana  corre- 
sponds closely  with  that  of  Java  and  Borneo, 
the  other  great  islands  of  the  Indo-Malay  group. 
Of  the  quadrumana  it  comprises  11  species, 
among  them  the  siamang  ape,  and  the  orang- 
outang, whose  sole  otiier  habitat  is  Borneo;  it 


is  believed  to  be  confined  to  the  K  W.  portion 
of  Sumatra.  The  tiger,  the  two-horned  rhi- 
noceros, and  the  elephant  (E.  Sumatranui)  are 
all  found  on  the  isluid.  Many  elephants  were 
tamed  in  former  times,  but  no  attempt  is  now 
made  to  domesticate  them.  Other  mammals 
are  the  musk  deer  and  great  Malay  deer,  the 
tapir,  the  flying  lemur,  the  Malayan  sun  bear, 
squirrels,  and  bats.  There  are  many  beauti- 
ful pheasants,  parrots,  partridges,  woodpeck- 
ers, herons,  and  the  large  hornbill.  Orooo- 
diles  .and  pythons  are  the  most  formidable 
reptiles.  The  forms  of  insect  life  are  nu- 
merous and  varied,  including  21  papilumida, 
among  which  is  the  leaf  butterfly.  In  many 
parts  of  the  island  travelling  is  rendered  un- 
comfortable by  swarms  of  leeches  and  moa- 
qnitoes.  Buffaloes,  horses,  goats,  and  Chinese 
pigs  are  the  ccnnmon  domestic  animals. — The 
inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are  of  the  Malay  race, 
of  which  the  island  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  cradle.  They  are  divided  into  several 
tribes,  who  speak  languages  that  are  considered 
as  directs  of  one  common  tongue.  There  are 
tribes  in  the  interior  whose  origin  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  The  people  of  the  N.  part  of 
Sumatra,  about  Acheen,  are  taller,  stouter,  and 
of  darker  complexion  tiian  the  other  tribes, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  a  considerable  infa- 
sion  of  Hindoo  blood.  The  Bataks  or  Battas, 
who  occupy  the  country  immediately  S.  of  these 
people,  are  smaller  and  of  lighter  complexion, 
and  in  some  respects  a  very  singular  race. 
(See  Batak.)  Monanmiedanism  is  the  prevail- 
ing religion,  but  rt  is  in  a  relaxed  stiU«,  and 
the  people  of  the  interior  cannot  be  said  to  be- 
long to  any  particular  faith.  Polygamy  is  not 
common  except  among  the  chiefs.  The  Malays 
round  the  coast  appear  to  be  coDected  from 
different  parts  of  the  archipelago,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  6,000  Chinese  have  set- 
tled in  the  Dutch  possessions.  Among  the 
natives  the  ordinary  dress  is  a  turban  and  loose 
trowsers  reaching  to  the  knee;  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  commonly  uncovered  in  both 
sexes,  but  a  scarf  is  sometimes  worn  about  the 
shoulders.  Tlie  hooses  are  raised  on  posts  or 
pillars  from  4  to  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  they  are  erected  in 
trees.  Those  of  the  poorer  classes  are  made  of 
bamboo  and  thatched  with  grass,  but  the  houses 
of  the  more  wealthy  are  generally  framed  of 
wood  and  the  sides  enclosed  by  large  sheets  of 
bark.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  rude  state.  The 
only  important  mannfaetnres  are  of  utensils 
and  cloth  for  domestic  purposes.  Iron  for  na- 
tive use  is  now  wholly  imported.  The  trade 
of  Sumatra  is  principally  carried  on  with  Java, 
Madura,  Singapore,  Malacca,  Fenang,  ani  Brit- 
ish India.  The  chief  exports  are  pepper,  gold 
dust,  camphor,  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  benzoin, 
gntta  percha,  copper,  tin,  sulphur,  wid  coral. 
— ^For  administrative  purposes  the  Dutch  colo- 
nial possessions  are  divided  into  districts,  each 
under  a  controller,  who  visits  the  various  vil- 
lages from  time  to  time.    The  native  inhabi- 
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tants  are  forbidden  to  bear  firearms.  The  entire 
number  of  Europeans  in  the  ooantry  probably 
does  not  exceed  2,000.  The  chief  towns  are 
Aoheen  in  the  north,  Palembang  in  the  south- 
east,  Bencoolen  in  the  sonthwest,  and  Padang 
on  the  W.  coast. — The  first  historical  notice  of 
Sumatra  oocars  in  Arab  manoscripts  narrating 
Toyages  made  thither  in  the  9th  century.  The 
island  was  visited  in  1203  by  Marco  Polo,  who 
described  it  very  accurately  under  the  name  of 
Java  the  Less.  It  began  to  be  known  to  for- 
eigners as  Sumatra  in  the  last  half  of  the  14th 
century.  Before  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury it  was  reached  by  the  Venetian  traveller 
Nicol6  di  Gonti.  The  Portuguese  first  arrived 
there  in  1609,  visiting  the  Aoheen  coast,  where 
they  found  a  powerful  king)  who  effectually 
opposed  their  efforts  to  obtiun  a  footing.  The 
hostilities  thus  begun  between  Portugal  and 
Aoheen  continued  with  but  little  intermission 
till  1641,  when  the  Portuguese  lost  Malacca. 
Sumatra  was  first  visited  by  the  Dutch  in  1699 
and  by  the  English  inl602.  TheDutch  formed 
a  settlement  at  Padang  in  1649,  got  posses- 
sion of  some  districts  in  the  8.  part  of  the  isl- 
and, and  established  several  factories.  In  1796 
all  their  Sumatran  territories  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  who  had  established  a  station 
at  Bencoolen  in  1686.  They  were  restored  in 
1816,  but  Bencoolen  was  retained  till  1824, 
when  all  the  British  possessions  in  Sumatra 
were  ceded  to  the  N'etherlands  in  exchange  for 
Malacca  and  small  settlements  upon  the  coasts 
of  India.  The  Dutch  have  since  found  means 
to  annex  a  great  extent  of  territory.  At  the 
time  of  the  treaty  of  1824,  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment pledged  itself  not  to  assail  Acheen,  but 
for  many  years  the  prevalence  of  piracy  and 
the  ill  treatment  of  foreign  vessels  on  the  N. 
coast  have  led  to  much  complaint.  All  objec- 
tions on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  the  exten- 
sion of  Dutch  rule  in  Sumatra  were  removed 
by  a  treaty  made  in  1871,  and  in  consequence 
of  repeated  violations  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  sultan  of  Acheen,  a  naval  and  military  ex- 
pedition was  despatched  from  the  Netherlands 
to  the  N.  coast  of  Sumatra  in  1878.  It  was 
repulsed  by  the  Acheenese  with  heavy  loss, 
and  the  war  has  since  been  carried  on  with 
varying  success. 

HmAWi,  an  island  of  the  Indian  archipel- 
ago, in  the  Sunda  chun,  lying  between  Flores 
on  the  east  and  Lombok  on  the  west,  the  S.  W. 
point  in  lat.  9°  2'  S.,  Ion.  116°  42'  E. ;  length 
E.  and  W.  about  170  m.,  extreme  breadth  60 
ra. ;  estimated  area,  6,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
80,000.  Wallace  classifies  it  zoologically  in 
the  Timor  group.  A  deep  bay  penetrates  the 
N.  coast,  and  it  is  separated  from  Flores  by 
Sapi  and  Mangerai  straits,  between  which  lies 
the  island  of  Oomodo.  Sumbawa  is  divided 
into  six  native  states,  each  governed  by  a  ra- 

eh  who  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the 
utch.  They  are  Tomboro  and  Sumbawa  on 
the  N.  coast,  Bima  on  the  E.  coast,  where  the 
Dutch  have  a  resident,  and  Dompo,  Sangar, 


and  Papakat  The  island  is  monntidnous,  and 
lies  within  the  voloanio  belt  of  the  Indian 

archipelago,  containing  Mt.  Tomboro,  a  vol- 
cano near  the  K.  coast,  8,940  ft.  high,  the 
eruption  of  which  in  1816  caused  a  suMdenoe 
of  the  surface,  and  was  characterized  by  tre- 
mendous explosions  which  were  heard  over 
an  area  having  a  radius  of  more  than  800  m. 
Nearly  12,000  persons  were  killed ;  the  ashes 
fell  in  Java  and  Flores  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches,  and  even  in  Sumatra,  840  m.  from  the 
volcano.  In  Lombok  immense  damage  was 
done  and  many  lives  were  lost.  In  1836  a  less 
destructive  eruption  occurred.  Gold,  sulphur, 
and  saltpetre  are  found.  Sumbawa  is  not  well 
wooded,  but  sandal  and  sapan  wood  and  teak 
occur  to  a  limited  extent.  It  has  one  of  the 
best  breeds  of  horses  in  tbe  Indian  archipel- 
ago, and  they  are  extensively  exported.  The 
pearl  oyster  is  found.  The  manners  and  lan- 
guage of  the  natives  strongly  resemble  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Celebes.  The  island  has 
been  subject  to  the  Dutch  since  1676, 

HUMMKK,  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding astronomically  the  time  between  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  or  from  about 
the  21st  of  June  till  about  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber. The  calendar  summer  comprises  in  the 
United  States  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August ;  in  England,  May,  June,  and  July.  In 
the  southern  hemisphere  the  summer  months 
are  December,  January,  and  February  accord- 
ing to  the  American  method  of  regarding  the 
seasons,  or  November,  December,  and  Januaiy 
according  to  the  English  method.  Between 
the  tropics  there  is  no  summer  properly  so 
called,  the  hottest  times  being  those  when  the 
sun  passes  to  the  zenith  at  noon,  which  at  the 
equator  will  correspond  to  the  vernal  and  au- 
tumnal equinoxes,  the  two  dates  being  on  our 
summer  side  of  the  equinoxes  for  places  N.  of 
the  equator,  and  on  our  winter  side  in  places 
S.  of  the  equator. — The  Indian  summer  is  a 
period  of  warm,  pleasant  weather,  which  usu- 
ally occurs  every  year  over  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  after  the  autumnal 
storms,  and  continues  often  without  inter- 
ruption two  or  three  weeks.  It  appears  to 
be  a  more  decided  season  in  the  interior  than 
near  the  coast,  and  in  the  region  of  the  great 
lakes  is  especially  noticeable,  the  waters  du- 
ring its  continuance  remaining  placid,  and  the 
atmosphere  filled  with  a  peculiar  haziness. 
The  Indians  regarded  it  as  the  gift  of  their 
most  honored  deity,  the  god  of  the  southwest, 
who  sends  the  S.  W.  winds,  and  to  whom  they 
believed  their  souls  to  go  after  their  decease. 

SnauxmOD,  Jeha,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Preston,  England,  Jan.  81,  1798, 
died  in  New  York,  June  13,  1826.  He  was 
educated  at  a  Moravian  school,  removed  to 
Dublin  in  1818,  joined  the  Wesleyan  society 
at  the  age  of  19,  and  became  a  preacher.  In 
1821  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  his  elo- 
quence drew  crowds  to  hear  him.  In  1822 
he  visited  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 
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ington,  and  in  December  Trent  to  Paris,  and 
then  to  England.  In  1824  he  returned  to 
New  York,  and  continued  for  a  time  to  travel 
and  preach.  He  was  a  foonder  of  the  Amer- 
ican tract  society.  His  biography  has  been 
written  by  John  Holland  (8vo,  New  York, 
1829),  and  by  William  M.  WiUett  (Philadelphia, 
1867).  His  "  Sermons  and  Sketches  of  Ser- 
mons "  were  pablished  at  New  York  in  1842. 

SOMHBK  BED  USD.    See  Tanaoeb. 

SCIIIIESS,  a  central  county  of  West  Virginia, 
bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Meadow  river,  and  in- 
tersected by  Gauley  river.  It  has  been  formed 
since  the  census  of  1870  from  Nicholas  co.  The 
surface  is  greatly  diversified,  and  the  valleys 
are  productive.  The  staples  are  wheat,  com, 
oats,  hay,  and  dairy  products.    Capital,  Hinton. 

SOOIESS,  Hmwu  OaHad,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  near  Oorfe  Castle,  Dorsetshire, 
England,  Oct  11,  1812.  He  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1880,  and  became  a  preacher 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  at  first  in 
Virginia.  In  1840  he  went  to  Texas  as  one  of 
nine  ministers  to  constitute  the  first  confer- 
ence there.  In  1844  he  joined  the  Alabama 
conference,  and  as  secretary  of  the  convention 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South.  By  ap- 
pointment, he  assisted  in  editing  the  "  South- 
em  Christian  Advocate  "  and  in  compiling  a 
new  hymn  book.  In  1860  the  general  con- 
ference elected  him  editor  of  their  books  and 
tracts,  and  of  the  "  Sunday  School  Visitor," 
and  in  1868  also  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review." 
In  1866  he  was  elected  editor  of  tiie  >'  Nash- 
ville Christian  Advocate,"  and  in  1874  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology  in  the  new  Van- 
derbilt  university,  Nashville,  Tenn.  His  wri- 
tings include  "Commentaries  on  the  Gospels 
and  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;"  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Ritual  of  the  M.  £.  Church, 
South;"  "A  Treatise  on  Baptism;"  "A  Trea- 
tise on  Holiness;"  "Sunday  School  Teacher, 
or  the  Catechetical  Office;"  "Seasons,  Months, 
and  Days;"  "Talks  Pleasant  and  Profitable;" 
"The  Golden  Censer;"  "Scripture  Catechism" 
(2  vols.,  Old  and  New  Testament);  "Refuta- 
tion of  Thomas  Paine's  Theological  Writings;" 
and  an  enlargement  and  revision  of  Watson's 
"  Biblical  and  Tbeolo^oal  Dictionary." 

SCnUT.  I.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Ohio,  drained 
by  the  Cayahoga  river  and  the  head  streams 
of  the  Tuscarawas,  and  traversed  by  the  Ohio 
canal  and  several  railroads ;  area,  400  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  84,674.  It  is  the  most  elevated 
land  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio  canal.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven  and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  Coal 
is  mined  in  large  quantities.  Water  power 
abounds.  The  diief  productions  in  1878  were 
807,128  bushels  of  wheat,  688,619  of  Indian 
com,  886,714  of  oats,  98,489  of  potatoes,  82,- 
687  tons  of  hay,  106,689  lbs.  of  wool,  749,870 
of  butter,  and  1,686,842  of  cheese.  In  1874 
there  were  8,223  horses,  28,911  cattle,  28,- 
066  sheep,  and  9,694  hogs.  In  1870  there 
were  6  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 


ments, 10  of  brick,  28  of  carriages  and  wagons, 
11  of  cheese,  16  of  cooperage,  1  of  cutlery  and 
edge  tools,  1  of  anchors  and  chains,  8  of  iron 
castings,  9  of  tanned  and  0  of  curried  leather, 
7  of  machinery,  8  of  paper,  26  of  stone  and 
earthen  ware,  8  of  woollen  goods,  10  flour 
mills,  and  16  saw  mills.  Capital,  Akron.  IL 
A  N.  W.  county  of  Colorado,  bordering  on 
Utah,  and  watered  by  the  Grand,  White,  and 
Bear  rivers;  area,  about  8,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  268.  This  county  formerly  occupied  the 
whole  N.  W.  comer  of  the  territory  W.  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  but  in  1874  Grand  co.,  with 
an  area  of  about  11,000  sq.  m.,  was  formed 
from  the  N.  portion.  The  £.  includes  a  por- 
tion of  the  Middle  park,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
Rooky  mountains.  The  W.  portion  is  densely 
timbered  with  pine  and  spruce,  and  there  are 
immense  beds  of  coal.  Gold,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  and  anc  are  found.  On  the  Grand  and 
Blue  rivers  and  their  tributaries  are  good 
grazing  lands ;  little  is  known  of  the  agricul- 
tural capabilities  of  the  county.  The  popula- 
tion is  chiefly  in  the  S.  E.  comer,  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Blue  river,  and  is  almost  exclu- 
sively engaged  in  gold  placer  mining.  Capital, 
Breckinridge.  HI.  A  N.  £.  county  of  Utah, 
bordering  on  Wyoming,  and  containing  the 
head  waters  of  Bear  and  Weber  rivers ;  area, 
1,260  8q.m.;  pop.  in  1870,  2,612.  It  is  crossed 
by  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  The  surface  is 
mountainous.  Coal,  gold,  silver,  and  lead  are 
found.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
18,966  bushels  of  wheat,  2,028  of  oats,  1,863 
of  barley,  12,149  of  potatoes,  18,640  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  2,669  tons  of  hay.  The  value  of 
live  stock  was  $66,868.    Capital,  Coalville. 

SOmiEB.  LAN.  central  county  of  Missis- 
sippi, formed  in  1874  from  Choctaw,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Oktibbeha  counties ;  area,  408  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Big  Black  river.  The  surface  is  somewhat  un- 
dulating and  the  soil  productive.  The  chief 
crops  are  Indian  com,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cot- 
ton. Capital,  Mt.  Tabor.  EL  A  N.  county  of 
Tennessee,  bordering  on  Kentucky,  bounded 
S.  by  the  Cumberland  river  and  drained  by  af- 
fiuents  of  Big  Barren  river;  area,  about  600 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  28,711,  of  whom  7,777 
wei:e  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  Louisville,  Nashville,  and 
Great  Southern  railroad  passes  through  it. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  168,114 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,166,914  of  Indian  com, 
288,887  of  oats,  86,268  of  Irish  and  26,074  of 
sweet  potatoes,  4,921  tons  of  hay,  909,668  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  88,860  of  wool,  224,296  of  butter, 
16,668  of  honey,  and  88,668  gallons  of  sorghum 
molasses.  There  were  7,682  horses,  8,078 
mules  and  asses,  6,878  mUch  cows,  9,600  other 
cattie,  20,421  sheep,  and  87,804  swine.  Capi- 
tal, Gallatin,  m.  A  S.  county  of  Kansas,  bor- 
dering on  Indian  territory,  and  intersected  in 
the  northeast  by  the  Arkansas  river;  area, 
1,162  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  22 :  in  1876,  4,926. 
It  consists  of  fertile  prairies.    Capital,  Sumner. 
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8IIBIBL  Cktriu,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  6,  1811,  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Marcli  11,  1874.  His  fa- 
ther, who  died  in  1839,  was  a  gradaate  of  Har- 
vard college,  a  lawyer,  and  for  14  years  high 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Sofiolk.  The  son  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  Boston  Latin 
school,  and  gradaated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1880.  He  was  appointed  reporter  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  published  three  volumes  known  as 
"Sumner's  Reports,"  oontdning  decisions  of 
Judge  Story.  He  also  at  the  same  time  edited 
the  "American  Jurist,"  a  quarterly  law  jour- 
nal of  high  reputation.  During  the  first  three 
winters  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  while 
Judge  Story  was  absent  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Sumner  was  appointed  lecturer  to  the  law 
students,  and  part  of  the  time  he  had  sole 
charge  of  the  school.  His  favorite  topics  were 
those  relating  to  constitutional  law  and  the 
law  of  nations.  He  visited  Europe  in  1887, 
travelled  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  and 
resided  for  nearly  a  year  in  England.  He  car- 
ried to  England  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Judge  Story,  in  which  he  was  described  as  "  a 
young  lawyer  giving  promise  of  the  most  emi- 
nent distinction  in  his  profession,  with  truly 
extraordinary  attainments,  literary  and  judi- 
cial; and  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  purity 
and  propriety  of  character."  He  was  received 
with  nnusnal  distinction  in  the  highest  circles, 
was  introduced  by  eminent  statesmen  on  the 
floor  of  the  housee  of  parliament,  and  invited 
by  the  chief  judges  to  tat  with  them  in  West- 
minster hall.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  1840, 
and  in  1844-'6  published  an  elaborate  edition 
with  annotations  of  "  Vesey's  Reports  "  in  20 
vols.  Though  voting  with  the  whig  party,  he 
took  no  active  part  in  politics  till  1846,  when 
on  the  4th  of  July  he  pronounced  before  the 
monicipal  authorities  of  Boston  an  oration  on 
"The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations,"  in  which, 
prompted  by  the  menacing  aspect  of  affairs 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  he  de- 
nounced the  war  system  as  the  ordeal  by  bat- 
tle still  unwisely  continued  by  international 
law  as  the  arbiter  of  justice  between  nations, 
and  insisted  that  this  system  ou^t  to  give  way 
to  peaceful  arbitration  for  the  adjudication  of 
international  questions.  His  oration  attracted 
mnsual  attention,  led  to  much  controversy, 
and  was  widely  circulated  both  in  America 
and  Europe.  It  was  followed  by  a  rapid  suo- 
oession  of  public  addresses  on  kindred  themes, 
which  were  also  widely  circulated.  Mr.  Sum- 
ner earnestly  engaged  in  the  opposition  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  on  the  ground  of  slavery. 
In  1846  he  made  an  address  to  the  whig  st^ 
convention  of  Itassachusetts  on  "  The  Anti- 
Slavery  Duties  of  the  Whig  Party,"  and  short- 
ly afterward  published  a  letter  of  rebuke  to 
Mr.  Robert  0.  Winthrop,  who  then  repre- 
sented Boston  in  congress,  for  his  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  the  war  with  Mexico.  These  steps  led 
eventually  to  Mr.  Sumner's  separation  from 


the  whig  party  uid  association  with  the  tree- 
Boilers,  to  whose  candidates.  Van  Buren  and 
Adams,  he  lent  efficient  support  in  the  presi- 
dential contest  of  1848.  After  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Webster  from  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  by  his  entrance  into  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Fillmore  in  18S0,  Mr.  Sumner  was  nominated 
for  the  vacancy  by  a  coalition  of  freesoilers 
and  democrats  in  the  Massachusetts  le^^latore, 
and  was  elected  on  April  24,  1861,  after  a 
most  earnest  and  protracted  contest.  He  took 
his  seat  on  Dec.  1, 1861,  and  retained  it  by 
successive  reflections  till  his  death.  His  first 
important  speech  was  upon  the  fugitive  slave 
act,  against  which  he  argued  that  congress 
had  no  power  under  the  constitution  to  legis- 
late for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and 
that  if  it  had,  the  act  in  many  essential  par- 
ticulars conflicted  with  the  constitution,  and 
was  also  cruel  and  tyrannical.  In  this  speech 
Mr.  Sumner  laid  down  as  a  guide  for  political 
action  the  formula  to  which  he  ever  after- 
ward adhered,  that  "  freedom  is  national  and 
slavery  sectional."  In  the  debate  on  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  compromise  and  on  the 
contest  in  Kansas,  Mr.  Sumner  took  a  very 
prominent  part.  His  last  speech  upon  thia 
topic,  which  was  printed  under  the  titie  of 
"The  Orime  against  Kansas,"  occupied  two 
days  in  its  delivery,  May  19  and  20,  1866. 
Some  passages  in  it  greatiy  incensed  the  mem- 
bers of  congress  from  South  Carolina,  one 
of  whom,  Preston  S.  Brooks,  on  May  22  as- 
saulted Mr.  Sumner  while  he  was  writing  at 
his  desk  in  the  senate  chamber,  and  with  a 
gntta  peroha  cane  struck  him  on  the  head  till 
he  fell  to  the  floor  insoisible.  (See  Bbooks, 
Pbkbton  S.)  The  injury  thus  received  proved 
very  serious,  and  was  followed  by  a  severe  and 
long  disability,  from  which  his  recovery  waa 
not  complete  till  three  or  four  years  later. 
His  term  of  oflioe  as  senator  expired  March  4, 

1867,  and  in  the  preceding  January  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  reelected  him  by  a 
unanimous  vote  in  the  senate,  while  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  consisting  of  several 
hundred  members,  he  reoeived  all  but  seven 
votes.  Under  the  advice  of  physicians  he 
went  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  in 
March,  1867,  and  returned  in  the  autumn  to  re- 
sume his  seat  in  the  senate.  His  health  being 
still  impaired,  he  went  abroad  again  in  May, 

1868,  remaining  till  the  autumn  of  1869,  and 
submitted  to  a  course  of  extraordinarily  se- 
vere medical  treatment  in  Paris.  His  next 
serious  effort  was  an  elaborate  speech  in  the 
senate,  denouncing  the  influence  of  slavery 
on  character,  society,  and  civilization,  which 
was  printed  under  the  titie  of  "  The  Bar- 
barism of  Slavery."  In  the  presidential  con- 
test of  1860  he  made  sevend  speeches  in  be- 
half of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Ham- 
lin. In  the  senate  and  in  popular  addresses 
during  the  civil  war  he  earnestiy  opposed  all 
concession  to  or  compromise  with  slavery,  and 
early  proposed  emancipation  as  the  speed!- 
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eat  mode  of  bringjug  the  war  to  a  close.  He 
baaed  his  argnments  not  osHj  on  moral  and 
historical,  bat  on  constitntional  gronnds,  and 
always  claimed  that  his  positions  were  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  March,  1861,  when  the  republican 
party  obtained  the  control  of  the  senate,  Mr. 
Somner  was  made  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  relations.  On  Jan.  9,  1862,  he 
delivered  an  elaborate  speech  arguing  that  the 
seizure  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  on  board 
the  steamer  Trent  was  nnjnstifiable  on  the 
principles  of  international  uw  which  had  al- 
ways been  maintained  by  the  United  States. 
This  speech  had  great  influence  in  reconciling 
the  public  to  the  surrender  of  the  confeder- 
ate envoys.  Later  in  the  war  he  made  pow- 
erful speeches  on  "Our  Foreign  Relations" 
(1868),  and  on  ''The  Case  of  the  Florida" 
(1864),  and  in  1866  he  pronounced  a  eulogy  on 
President  Lincoln.  A  speech  upon  our  claims 
on  England,  April  13,  1869,  caused  great  ex- 
citement and  indignation  in  Great  Britain, 
where  it  was  erroneously  supposed  to  threaten 
war  and  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  excite  pop- 
ular feeling  against  that  country  by  exagger- 
ating the  "  consequential  damages "  she  had 
incnrred  in  recognizing  the  belligerency  of  the 
eeoeding  states  and  in  allowing  the  confederate 
omisers  to  sail  from  her  ports.  In  the  same  year 
his  opposition  to  the  Santo  Domingo  treaty, 
against  which  he  deliyered  a  speech  in  the  sen- 
ate, brought  him  into  collision  with  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Grant,  and  led  to  his 
removal  in  March,  1870,  from  the  diainnan- 
ship  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
and  ultimately  to  his  separation  from  the  re- 
pnblican  party  and  his  support  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley, the  liberal  republican  and  democratic  can- 
didate for  president  in  1872.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  he  had  delivered  in  the  senate 
an  animated  speech  against  the  renomination 
of  President  Grant,  which  did  not  have  the 
weight  he  expected  with  the  republican  con- 
vention that  met  shortly  afterward.  On  Sept. 
11  a  convention  of  democrats  and  liberal  re- 
publicans, held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  nominated 
him  for  governor  of  the  state ;  but  he  had  al- 
ready gone  to  Enrope  for  medical  advice,  and 
when  the  news  of  his  nomination  reached  liim 
in  England  he  declined  it.  He  returned  from 
Europe  late  in  1872,  and  on  taking  his  seat  in 
the  senate  reintroduced  two  measures  which 
he  had  unsuccessfully  proposed  before.  One 
was  the  civil  rights  bill,  the  other  a  resolution 
providing  that  the  names  of  the  battles  won 
over  fellow  citizens  in  the  civil  war  should 
be  removed  from  the  regimental  colors  of  the 
army  and  from  the  army  register.  This  last 
resolution  was  strongly  denounced,  and  led  to 
a  vote  of  censure  on  him  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  in  1873,  which  was  rescinded  in 
1874,  shortly  before  his  death.    He  died  of  an- 

S'na  pectoris,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  hours, 
r.  Sumner's  addresses  were  first  collected  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Orations  and  Speeches "  (2 


vols.  12mo,  Boston,  1860),  to  which  was  added 
"  Recent  Speeches  and  Addresses"  (12mo,  Bos- 
ton, 1866).  During  the  last  years  of  hi»  life 
he  prepared  a  final  and  complete  collection 
entitled  "The  Works  of  Charles  Sumner"  (12 
vols.,  Boston,  1871-'5).  Two  or  three  more 
volumes  are  to  appear,  under  the  charge  of  his 
executors,  of  whom  the  chief  is  Prof.  Longfel- 
low.— See  "A  Memorial  of  Charles  Sumner," 
published  by  order  of  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts (Boston,  1874),  and  "Life  and  Public 
Services  of  Charles  Sumner,"  by  0.  Edwards 
Lester  (New  York,  1874). 

SDMNIX,  Jrim  Bird,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  at  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire,  in  1780, 
died  in  London,  Sept.  6,  1862.  He  graduated 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  1820  became  canon  of 
Durham,  in  1828  bishop  of  Chester,  and  in 
1848  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a 
leader  of  the  evangelical  school  in  the  church 
of  England,  and  while  he  was  primate  of  Eng- 
land occurred  the  controversy  about  the  work 
entitled  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  and  also  the 
revival  of  the  synodical  power  of  the  convo- 
cations. He  pubUshed  an  essay  on  "  Apostoli- 
cal Preaching^'  (London,  1815) ;  "  The  Records 
of  Creation"  (2  vols.,  1816),  which  won  the 
second  Burnet  prize  of  £400;  "Evidences  of 
Christianity"  (1824);  and  a  volume  of  selec- 
tions entitled  "Practical  Reflections  "  (1859). 

SCirnx,  the  name  of  four  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  An  E.  county  of  South  Car- 
olina, bounded  W.  by  the  Wateree  river,  and 
drained  by  Black  river  and  its  afiSuents ;  area, 
about  900  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1875,  81,480,  of 
whom  28,086  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
generally  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile,  and 
there  are  extensive  forests  of  pine.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Wilmington,  Columbia,  and 
Augusta  railroad  and  its  branch.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  189,089  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  86,118  of  sweet  potatoes,  7,212 
bales  of  cotton,  245,826  lbs.  of  rice,  and  3,282 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  906  horses,  1,126 
mules  and  asses,  1,699  milch  cows,  2,630  other 
cattle,  1,075  sheep,  and  668  swine;  6  man- 
ufactories of  carriages  and  wagons,  4  of  tar 
and  turpentine,  and  6  saw  mills.  Capital, 
Sumter  Court  House,  n.  A  8.  W.  county  of 
Georgia,  bounded  E.  by  Flint  river ;  area,  about 
600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  16,659,  of  whom 
10,639  were  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and 
the  soil  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the  South- 
western railroad.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  280,379  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
22,086  of  oats,  11,616  of  peas  and  beans,  40,- 
924  of  sweet  potatoes,  12,823  bales  of  cotton, 
61,081  lbs.  of  butter,  and  16,810  gallons  of 
molasses.  There  were  684  horses,  1,796  mules 
and  asses,  1,768  milch  cows,  8,878  other  cattle, 
882  sheep,  and  12,624  swine.  Capital,  Ameri- 
ous.  nL  A  central  county  of  Florida,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Withlacooohee  river;  area,  1,370  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,962,  of  whom  980  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  generally  level  and 
swampy,  and  there  are  several  small  lakes. 
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The  ohief  prodnotions  in  1870  were  67,278 
bnshelB  of  Indian  corn,  112,620  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 8,800  lbs.  of  rice,  601  l>ale8  of  cotton,  and 
18,650  gallons  of  molasses.  There  were  14,996 
cattle  and  6,480  swine.  Capital,  Leesbarg. 
IV>  A  W.  oonnty  of  Alabama,  bordering  on 
Mississippi,  boanded  £.  by  the  Tombigbee  and 
intersected  by  the  Noznbee  river;  area,  aboat 
800  sq.m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 24,109,  of  whom  18,907 
were  colored.  The  sorfaoe  is  uneven  and  the 
soil  fertile.  It  has  water  commanication  by  the 
Tombigbee  river,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Ala- 
bama and  Ohattanooga  railroad  and  a  branch 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio.  The  chief  prodno- 
tions in  1870  were  884,110  bushels  of  wheat, 
14,941  of  sweet  potatoes,  2,618  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  11,646  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,242 
horses,  1,957  mules  and  asses,  2,0g7miloh  cows, 
988  working  oxen,  8,644  other  cattle,  2,249 
sheep,  and  8,024  swine.    Oapital,  Livingston. 

SDMtBL  ¥mt,  a  work  buUt  upon  an  artifi- 
cial island  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  8.  0.,  which  it  was  designed  to 
protect  It  stands  about  2}  m.  from  Castle 
Pinckney,  the  fort  near  the  point  of  the  penin- 
sula upon  which  Charleston  is  built,  and  about 
half  that  distance  from  Fort  Moultrie  on  Sul- 
livan's island.  It  was  intended  to  mount  140 
heavy  guns,  in  three  tiers ;  but  at  the  close  of 
1800  the  fort  was  still  incomplete,  few  of  the 
guns  being  mounted.  The  United  States  gar- 
rison, nambering  109  men,  of  whom  only  68 
were  combatants,  under  Major  Robert  Ander- 
son, oocnpied  Fort  Moultrie.  On  the  night  of 
Dec.  26  Major  Anderson,  learning  that  tbe  se- 
cessionists had  made  preparations  to  capture 
Fort  Moultrie  and  seize  the  other  fortifications 
near  Charleston,  transferred  his  force  to  Fort 
Sumter.  Here  he  was  able  to  mount  only  62 
of  the  lighter  guns.  About  the  same  time 
commissioners  were  sent  by  the  state  author- 
ities to  demand  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States  the  surrender  of  all  the  forts  in 
South  Carolina.  President  Buchanan  refused, 
and  Fort  Sumter  was  virtually  in  a  state  of 
siege.  Early  in  January,  1861,  an  unsnccesafnl 
attempt  was  made  to  throw  in  supplies,  by 
means  of  an  expedition  from  New  York  in 
the  steamer  Star  of  the  West.  On  April  11 
Gen.  Beauregard,  who  had  been  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  raised  by  the  confederate 
government,  and  had  constructed  powerful 
batteries  on  every  point  commanding  Fort 
Sumter,  demanded  the  immediate  surrender 
of  tbe  fort.  Major  Anderson  refused,  but  said 
that  if  he  was  not  reinforced  by  the  16th  he 
would  evacuate  the  tort;  to  which  Beauregard 
responded  that  he  would  open  fire  at  about 
half  past  4  on  the  morning  of  April  12.  Fire 
was  accordingly  opened,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  works  were  seriously  damaged.  The  bom- 
bardment was  fiercely  continued,  but  no  one 
was  hurt.  The  provisions  and  ammunition  be- 
ing nearly  exhausted,  the  evacuation  of  the  fort 
was  agreed  upon  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th, 
and  on  the  14th  Major  Anderson  marched 'out 


with  flying  colors.  The  confederates  strength- 
ened the  fort  and  put  in  a  strong  garrison,  and 
until  near  the  close  of  the  war  it  formed  the 
main  defence  of  Charleston.  In  April,  1868, 
it  was  unsuccessfully  bombarded  by  a  monitor 
fleet  under  Admiral  Du  Pont.  Still  later  it 
was  subjected  to  a  heavy  fire  from  batteries 
erected  on  Morris  island,  and  reduced  almost 
to  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins ;  but  every  direct 
attempt  to  take  it  failed,  and  it  fell  into  Union 
hands  only  when  Charleston  was  finally  aban- 
doned by  the  confederates  in  February,  1865. 
(See  Chableston.)  On  April  14,  1865,  just 
four  years  after  the  surrender,  the  Union  nag, 
the  same  which  had  been  lowered  in  1861, 
was  again  formally  raised  over  the  dilapidated 
walls  of  Fort  Sumter. 

SCKEBR,  Tfcwun.an  American  revolutionary 
general,  bom  in  Virginia  in  1784,  died  near 
Camden,  S.  C,  June  1,  1832.  He  was  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  was  pres- 
ent at  Braddock's  defeat,  and  in  March,  1776, 
became  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  second  regi- 
ment of  South  Carolina  riflemen.  After  we 
capture  of  Charleston  by  the  British  in  1780, 
be  took  refuge  in  the  swamps  of  the  Santee, 
and,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  be- 
came one  of  the  most  active  and  able  partisan 
leaders  of  the  south.  On  July  12  he  defeated 
a  British  detachment  on  the  Catawba,  but  on 
Aug.  18  was  surprised  and  routed  at  Fishing 
creek  by  Tarleton.  He  collected  another  corps, 
and  on  Nov.  12  defeated  CoL  Wemyss,  wno 
had  attacked  his  camp  in  Chester  district  near 
Broad  river.  A  few  days  later  Tarleton  at- 
tempted to  surprise  him  while  encamped  at 
Blackstocks  on  the  Tiger  river,*  but  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  with  severe  loss.  Sumter  was 
severely  wounded  in  this  encounter;  but  in 
March,  1781,  he  raised  three  new  regiments, 
and,  in  concert  with  Marion,  Pickens,  and 
others,  harassed  the  enemy's  scattered  posts 
in  the  low  country.  In  January,  1781,  con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  him 
and  his  men.  He  was  a  member  of  congress 
from  South  Carolina  in  1789-'98,  and  United 
States  senator  in  1801-'9 ;  and  in  1809  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  Braidl,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  He  was  the  last  surviving 
general  of  the  revolution. 

SDN,  the  central  ruling  body  of  the  plane- 
tary system,  and  the  great  source  of  light  and 
heat.  The  visible  orb  of  the  sun,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  complex  structure  of  which 
that  orb  is  but  a  part,  is  a  globe  about  868,000 
m.  in  diameter.  So  far  as  observation  ex- 
tends, this  globe  is  spherical  in  shape,  no  dif- 
ference having  been  detected  in  tbe  polar  and 
equatorial  diameters.  In  fact,  no  single  set  of 
measurements,  however  carefully  made,  could 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  any  com- 
pression in  the  solar  orb,  since  the  equality  of 
the  diameters  results  not  from  a  single  set  of 
measures,  but  from  comparisons  between  many 
thousands  of  observations  made  at  Greenwich, 
Paris,  Washington,  and  other  leading  observa- 
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tones.  The  volume  of  the  son  exceeds  the 
earth's  nearly  1,268,000  times.  His  mean  den- 
dty  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  one  fourth  of 
the  earth's,  so  that  his  mass  exceeds  hers  about 
816,000  times.  Gravity  at  the  visible  boun- 
dary of  the  solar  globe  exceeds  gravity  at  the 
earth's  surface  about  27 '1  times ;  and  a  body 
dropped  from  rest  near  the  sun's  surface  would 
fall  through  486  ft  in  the  first  second,  and 
have  acquired  a  velocity  of  872  ft  a  second,  or 
about  10  m.  a  minute.  The  sun's  mass  exceeds 
the  combined  mass  of  all  the  planets  about 
760  times.  His  mean  distance  from  the  earth 
has  been  estimated  at  about  91,480,000  m. : 
though  we  may  expect  that  the  results  obtained 
daring  the  late  transit  of  Venus  (December, 
1874)  and  to  be  obtained  during  the  coming 
transit  (December,  1882)  will  lead  to  some  cor- 
rection of  this  estimate.  It  already  appears 
probable  that  the  sun's  estimated  mean  dis- 
tance must  be  increased  to  about  92,000,000 
m.  The  greatest  and  least  distances  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth  (assuming  his  mean  distance  to 
be  91,480,000  m.)  are  respectively  92,968,000 
and  89,897,000  m. ;  and  his  apparent  diameter 
varies  from  81'  81-8"  to  82'  86-4"  as  he  passes 
from  his  greatest  to  his  least  distance. — The 
sun  has  an  apparent  motion  among  the  stars 
from  west  to  east  along  the  great  circle  called 
the  ecliptic  (see  Eoupno),  making  a  complete 
circuit  of  the  heavens  in  866  days,  6  hours,  9 
minutes,  and  9*6  seconds,  though  the  passage 
from  vernal  equinox  to  vernal  equinox  (first 
point  of  Aries)  occupies  only  866d.  6h.  48m. 
48'6s.,  because  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes. (See  Pbbobssion.)  These  two  periods 
are  called  respectively  the  sidereal  year  and  the 
tropical  year.  There  is  one  other  astronomi- 
cal year  (besides  the  civil,  Julian,  and  lunar 
years)  known  as  the  anomalistic  year,  being 
the  interval  separating  successive  passages  of 
the  perigee  of  the  solar  path,  viewed  geomet- 
rically; its  length  amounts  to  865d.  6h.  18m. 
49*88.  The  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is  not 
uniform  in  me  ecliptic,  owing  to  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  earth's  orbit ;  it  is  greatest  about 
Dec.  81  to  Jan.  1,  when  he  moves  through  1° 
1'  9-9"  in  24h.,  and  least  about  June  80-Jnly 
1,  when  he  only  moves  through  0°  57'  11-5"  in 
24h.  The  sun  has  also  three  real  motions :  1, 
an  axial  rotation,  the  nature  of  which  will 
presently  be  described ;  2,  a  motion  about  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  solar  system, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  great  superiority  of 
his  mass  over  that  of  all  the  other  bodies  this 
centre  of  inertia  is  always  within  the  sun's  vol- 
ume; 8,  a  progressive  motion  in  space  toward 
the  direction  of  the  constellation  Hercules,  the 
rate  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  150,000,- 
000  m.  per  annum,  but  on  evidence  exceeding- 
ly questionable.  The  fact  of  solar  motion  to- 
ward Hercules  is  as  nearly  certain  as  possible, 
but  the  rate  of  this  motion  is  not  known. 
Recent  researches  suggest  that  it  is  far  greater 
than  the  rate  just  mentioned,  great  though 
that  rote  may  appear. — Examined  with  a  tele- 


scope, the  son's  surface,  which  appears  very 
nearly  uniform  to  the  naked  eye,  is  seen  to 
be  brightest  near  the  centre,  and  to  grow  pro- 
gressively darker  toward  the  ciroimiferenoe. 
It  is  also  marked  by  various  irregularities, 
spots,  faculffi,  mottling,  besides  other  appear- 
ances reqturing  greater  telescopic  power  for 
their  detection.  The  spots  on  the  sun  were 
independently  discovered  by  Galileo,  Fabri- 
oins,  Scheiner,  and  Harriot.  It  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  they  move  in  such  a  way  as  to 
indicate  that  they  are  real  surface  markings, 
not  bodies  passing  between  the  earth  and  we 
sun,  and  that  therefore  the  sun's  rotation  can 
be  measured  by  observing  them.  It  was  found 
that  the  sun  rotates  in  a  period  of  about  26^ 
days;  and  as  the  spots  do  not  at  all  times 
pass  on  straight  lines  across  the  sun's  face, 
but  sometimes  on  a  course  slightly  bowed  up- 
ward and  at  others  on  a  course  slightly  bowed 
downward,  it  was  seen  that  the  sun's  axis  of 
rotation  is  not  quite  upright  as  referred  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but  slightly  inclined.  The 
following  elements  of  the  sun's  rotation  belong 
to  the  astronomy  of  recent  times,  having  been 
deduced  from  results  obtained  by  Carrington 
and  SpOrer,  reduced  to  the  year  1869 : 


KLEHKNTS. 

Longitude  of  node  of  solar  equator. . . . 

Inclmatlon  of  solar  eqoator 

Mean  diurnal  rotatloD 

Mean  rotation  period. 
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7S'   or 

W     8T' 

T      18 

6      6T 

14      18 

14      ST 

S6-88d. 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  a  mean  rotation  is  in- 
dicated. Oarrington's  observations  have  shown 
that  spots  in  different  solar  latitudes  travel 
at  different  rates,  varying  in  fact  from  a  daily 
rotation  through  about  12f  °  in  lat  50°  (nearly 
the  highest  in  which  spots  have  been  observed) 
to  a  daily  rotation  through  nearly  14|°  at  the 
solar  equator  (where,  however,  spots  are  very 
rarely  seen).  Carrington  gives  the  following 
formula  for  the  rotation  in  different  solar  lati- 
tudes: daily  rotation  =  14°  25'- (2°  45')  sin.l 
lat. ;  but  this  formula  is  purely  empirical.  The 
curious  point  about  this  variation  in  the  rate 
of  turning  is  that,  taking  two  parts  of  the  visi- 
ble solar  surface  in  the  same  longitude,  but  one 
in  lat  45°  (say),  the  other  on  the  equator,  the 
latter  will  aidvance  further  and  further  in  longi- 
tude from  the  former,  gaining  daily  about  two 
degrees,  so  that  in  the  coarse  of  about  180  days 
it  will  have  gained  a  complete  revolution.  That 
is  to  say,  the  sun's  equator  makes  about  two 
revolutions  more  per  annum  than  the  regions  in 
46°  north  and  south  solar  latitude.  The  spots 
on  the  sun  have  usually  a  dark  central  region 
called  the  umbra,  within  which  is  a  still  darker 
part  called  the  nuelttu,  while  around  this  there 
is  a  fringe  of  fainter  shade  than  the  umbra, 
called  the  pentimbra.  Although  the  umbra  and 
nucleus  appear  dark,  however,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  are  really  dark;  in  fact, 
Prof.  Langley  of  Pittsburgh  has  succeeded  in 
examining  the  light  from  tiie  nudens  alone, 
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and  he  finds  that  thoi]g:h  the  nnclens  looks  per* 
feotly  black  by  contrast  with  the  general  snr- 
faoe,  it  shines  in  reality  with  a  light  unbearably 
brilliant  when  viewed  alone,  while  his  thermal 
measurements  show  that  the  heat  from  the 
nacleus  is  even  greater  proportionately  than 
the  light,  and  not  very  greauy  below  the  heat 
of  the  surrounding  surface.  The  boundary 
between  the  umbra  and  the  penumbra  is  in 
general  well  defined ;  and  commonly  the  inner 
part  of  the  penumbra  nearest  to  the  umbra  is 
brighter  than  the  exterior  portion.  Many 
spots  are  of  enormous  size,  so  as  to  be  visible 
with  the  naked  eye.  Sir  W.  Herschel  saw  one 
in  1779  which  had  a  diameter  exceeding  60,- 
000  m.,  and  many  far  larger  than  this  have 
since  been  seen.  The  spots  are  not  scattered 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun,  but  are  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  two  belts  between 
lat.  6°  and  80°  on  either  side  of  the  solar  equa- 
tor. An  equatorial  zone  6°  wide  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  spots.  Owing  to  this  pe- 
ooliarity  of  arrangement.  Sir  J.  Herschel  sug- 
gested the  existence  of  motions  in  the  solar 
atmosphere  corresponding  to  oar  trade,  winds ; 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  solar  orb  and 
atmosphere  differ  so  entirely  from  those  of 
our  earth  and  air,  that  such  comparisons  are 
unsafe.  Dr.  Wilson  of  Glasgow  was  the  first 
to  show  that  the  umbra  of  a  spot  is  below  the 
level  of  the  penumbra.  He  observed  that  a 
spot,  visible  in  1769,  changed  in  shape  as  it 
traversed  the  solar  disk,  precisely  as  it  would 
if  the  spot  had  been  a  depression  below  the 
general  surface  of  the  sun.  The  penumbra 
was  markedly  wider  on  the  side  nearest  the 
edge  of  the  solar  disk  than  on  the  other  side, 
whereas  the  reverse  should  have  been  the  case 
if  the  spot  had  been  a  surface  marking.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  in  1777  began  a  series  of  solar 
observations  which  before  long  confirmed  Wil- 
son's views.  He  was  led  to  explain  the  spots 
by  the  theory  that  the  sun's  globe  is  surround- 
ed by  two  layers  of  clouds,  suspended  in  an 
atmosphere  at  different  elevations.  He  sup- 
posed the  upper  cloud  stratum  to  be  self- 
luminous,  and  to  be  the  source  of  the  solar 
light,  or  the  true  photosphere  (to  use  a  conve- 
nient term  invented  by  SohrOter).  The  lower 
layer  he  regarded  as  opaque,  and  as  owing 
whatever  light  it  appears  to  possess  to  the  re- 
flection of  light  received  from  the  upper  layer. 
He  supposed  that  when  an  opening  is  formed 
in  the  outer  layer  we  see  merely  a  pennmbral 
spot;  but  that  when  the  inner  layer  also  is 
displaced  we  see  the  true  surface  of  the  sun, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  solid,  and  not  neces- 
sarily so  heated  as  to  be  unfit  for  habitation. 
Modern  researches  show  this  part  at  least  of 
Herschel's  theory  to  be  wholly  untenable,  every- 
thing tending  to  prove  that  the  whole  mass 
of  the  sun  to  its  innermost  core  is  intensely 
heated.  The  recognition  of  a  nucleus  within 
the  umbra  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  third 
cloud  layer  exists  within  the  second  or  inter- 
nal layer  of  Herschel's  theory.    But  the  obser- 


vations of  Prof.  Langley  show  that  most  prob- 
ably  all  the  features  of  the  solar  photosphere 
yet  observed  are  phenomena  of  cloud  enve- 
lopes, since  he  has  been  able  to  recognize  cloud 
forms  at  one  level  floating  over  cloud  forms  at  a 
lower  level,  while  even  in  the  (relatively)  dark- 
est depths  of  the  nucleus  clouds  are  still  to  be 
perceived,  though  so  deep  down  that  their  out- 
lines can  be  barely  discerned.  The  study  of 
the  solar  spectrum  (see  Spbotbum  Ahalybib), 
while  revealing  mudi  respecting  the  oonstitu- 
tion  and  physical  condition  of  the  solar  orb, 
has  thrown  some  light  also  on  the  nature  of 
sun  spots.  Mr.  Huggins,  for  instance,  has 
found  that  several  of  the  absorption  bands  be- 
longing to  the  solar  spectrum  are  wider  in  the 
spectrum  of  a  spot,  a  circumstance  indicative 
of  increased  absorption  so  far  as  the  v^ors 
corresponding  to  such  lines  are  concerned. 
Spots  are  more  numerous  in  some  years  than 
in  others,  and  occasionally  no  spots  are  visible 
for  many  successive  days.  Schwabe  of  Des- 
sau began  to  study  this  peculiarity  in  1826,  and 
after  many  years  recognized  a  remarkable 
periodicity  in  the  frequency  of  sun  spots. 
They  are  found  gradually  to  increase  in  num- 
ber daring  a  certain  period,  and  then  to  de- 
crease until  at  length  there  are  no  spots;  then 
they  increase  again,  and  so  on.  According  to 
Sohwabe's  earlier  investigations,  the  cycle  lasts 
lOJ-  years ;  but  WoU  of  ZOrich  has  found  by 
examining  earlier  observations  that  the  true 
average  period  is  about  1 1  '11  years.  (See  Mao- 
NETisM,  TiRRESTBiAL.)  Various  miuor  cycles 
have  been  suspected,  besides  a  long  cycle  of 
about  66  years.  Wolf  in  1869  presented  a 
formula  by  which  the  frequency  of  spots  is 
connected  with  the  motions  of  the  four  bod- 
ies, Venus,  the  earth,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 
Prof.  Loomis  of  Yale  college  has  since  advo- 
cated a  theory  (suggested  by  the  present  wri- 
ter in  1865,  in  "  Saturn  and  its  System,"  p. 
168,  note)  that  the  long  cycle  of  66  years  is 
related  to  the  successive  conjunctions  of  8a- 
tom  and  Jupiter.  But  the  association  is  as 
yet  very  far  from  being  demonstrated,  to  say 
the  least. — Besides  the  spots,  the  telescope  re- 
veals minute  dark  dots  or  pores  mottling  the 
surface,  which  have  been  lately  found  to  be 
the  intervals  separating  numberless  cloud-like 
forms,  apparently  minute,  but  in  reality  from 
200  to  1,000  m.  in  diameter,  the  brilliancy  of 
which  so  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  interve- 
ning spaces  that  they  must  be  recognized  as 
the  principal  radiators  of  the  solar  light  and 
heat.  These  are  found  to  be  in  constant  fluc- 
tuation, and  Sir  J.  Herschel  compares  their 
appearance  to  the  slow  subsidence  of  some 
flocculent  chemical  precipitates  in  a  transparent 
fluid  when  viewed  perpendicularly  from  above. 
Near  the  great  spots  or  groups  of  spots  there 
are  often  seen  streaks  more  luminous  than  the 
neighboring  surface,  called  facula.  They  are 
oftenest  seen  toward  the  borders  of  the  disk. 
Mr.  Dawes  saw,  on  Oct.  22,  1869,  in  a  large 
mass  of  f aoulas,  one  bright  streak  forming  the 
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▼eiy  edge  of  the  sun,  and  projecting  irregu- 
larly beyond  the  circular  contour,  reminding 
him  of  a  ridge  of  low  hills  often  seen  «t  the 
enlightened  limb  of  the  moon.  M.  Ohacomao, 
a  most  diligent  French  investigator,  observed 
on  one  occasion  a  sadden  transformation  of 
the  lamiDons  part  of  the  photosphere  into 
dark  parts ;  luminous  bridges  were  seen  cross- 
ing the  spots,  and  then  gradually  beoomiug 
dark.  As  these  luminous  bridges  darkened, 
they  at  the  same  time  plunged  into  the  deeper 
parts,  and  became  covered  with  other  lumi- 
nous bridges  which  formed  above  them. — The 
phenomena  witnessed  during  total  solar  eclipses 
are  next  to  be  considered.  The  red  prominen- 
ces were  first  seen  during  the  solar  eclipse  of 
July  8,  1842.  In  the  eclipse  of  July  28,  1851, 
it  was  shown  that  they  belong  to  the  son,  since 
the  advancing  moon  visibly  concealed  those 
on  .one  side  and  disclosed  those  on  the  other 
side.  During  the  eclipse  of  June  18,  1860, 
Seochi  and  Be  la  Hue  photographed  the  prom- 
inences at  two  stations  in  Spain,  and  thence- 
forth the  solar  nature  of  these  appendages  was 
admitted  by  all.  As  some  of  them  were,  seen 
to  extend  fully  8'  from  the  edge  of  the  sun  on 
that  ocoanon,  it  became  manifest  that  tliey  are 
objects  of  enormous  dimensions,  since  8'  at 
the  sun's  distance  corresponds  to  an  extension 
of  about  80,000  m.  In  the  Indian  eclipse  of 
August,  1868,  the  prominences  were  examined 
with  the  spectroscope  by  Ool.  Tennant,  Oapt. 
Hersohel,  and  Messrs.  Janssen  and  Rayet.  The 
spectrum  was  found  to  consist  of  bright  lines, 
showing  that  the  colored  prominences  are 
masses  of  glowing  gas,  the  bright  lines  of  hy- 
drogen were  recognizeid,  and  an  orange-yellow 
line  was  ascribed  ^istaikenly,  however)  to  so- 
dium. But  on  the  following  day  Janssen  ap- 
plied a  new  met'hod  of  research,  the  principle 
of  which  had  been  indicated  earlier  by  Hoggins 
("  Report  of  Council  of  Astronomical  Society," 
"Monthly  Notices,"  February,  1868).  Since 
prismatic  dispersion  reduces  the  brightness  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  bat  only  throws  the  lines 
of  a  gaseous  spectrum  farther  apart,  it  follows 
that  by  directing  a  tele-spectroscope  toward 
the  place  of  a  prominence,  the  light  from  the 
air  which  usaaily  obliterates  the  prominence 
light  can  be  so  reduced  by  snfBcient  dispersion 
that  the  prominence  lines  may  be  rendered  visi- 
ble. Janssen  fonnd  this  to  be  the  case,  and  by 
noting  the  indications  thus  afforded  he  was  able 
to  determine  the  presence  and  even  the  shape 
of  prominences  at  varions  parts  of  the  sun's 
edge.  Two  months  later,  but  before  the  news 
of  Janssen's  success  had  reached  England,  Mr. 
Lockyer  obtained  a  similar  result.  Before  long 
Huggins,  who  had  been  the  first  to  enunciate 
the  principle  of  the  method,  showed  how  by 
opening  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  the  whole 
of  a  prominence  could  be  seen  at  once.  Since 
then  the  prominences  have  been  successfully 
stndied  by  Zollner,  Respighi,  Secohi,  and  oth- 
ers. Prof.  Yonug  of  Dartmouth  college  has 
been  particularly  successfol  in  applying  this 


method  of  research. — ^Even  before  the  promi- 
nences were  discovered,  it  was  known  that  a 
border  of  red  light  surrounds  the  solar  disk ; 
it  had  been  seen  on  the  eastern  side  at  the  be- 
ginning of  total  eclipse,  and  on  the  western 
side  at  the  end.  In  1860  this  envelope  was 
very  clearly  seen,  and  even  photographed.  It 
has  been  designated  as  the  sierra,  because  of  its 
serrated  appearance:  but  recently  the  name 
chromosphere  (for  chromatosphere)  has  been 
given  to  it.  The  observations'  of  prominences 
and  sierra  as  summarized  by  Secchi  indicate 
the  following  results:  "The  sierra  presents 
four  aspects:  1,  smooth,  with  defined  outline: 
2,  smooth,  but  no  defined  outline;  8,  fringed 
with  filaments ;  and  4,  irregularly  fringed  with 
small  flames.  The  prominences  may  be  divi- 
ded into  three  orders,  heaps,  jets,  and  plumes. 
The  heaped  prominences  need  no  s^ial  de- 
scription. The  jets  are  those  to  which  alone 
the  following  description  by  Bespighi  (erro- 
neously given  as  generally  applicable  to  all 
prominences)  can  be  applied :  '  They  originate 
generally  in  rectilinear  jets  either  vertical  or 
oblique,  very  bright  and  very  well  defined. 
They  rise  to  a  great  height,  often  to  a  height 
of  at  least  80,000  m.,  and  occasionally  to  more 
than  twice  that;  then  bending  back,  fall  again 
upon  the  sun  like  the  jets  of  our  fountains. 
Then  they  spread  into  figures  resembling  gi- 
gantic trees  more  or  less  rich  in  branches.' 
Their  luminosity,"  proceeds  Secchi,  "is  in- 
tense, insomuch  that  they  can  be  seen  through 
the  light  clouds  into  which  the  sierra  breaks 
up.  Their  spectrum  indicates  the  presence 
of  many  elements  besides  hydrogen.  When 
they  have  reached  a  certain  height  they  cease 
to  grow,  and  become  transformed  into  ex- 
ceedingly bright  masses,  which  eventually  sep- 
arate into  fleecy  clouds.  The  jet  prominences 
last  bat  a  short  time,  rarely  an  hour,  frequent- 
ly but  a  few  minutes,  and  they  are  only  to 
be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spots. 
Wherever  there  are  jet  prominences  there 
also  are  faculee.  The  plume  prominences  are 
distinguished  from  the  jets  in  not  being  char- 
acterized by  any  signs  of  an  eruptive  origin. 
They  often  extend  to  an  enormous  height; 
they  last  longer  than  the  jets,  though  subject 
to  rapid  changes  of  figure ;  and  lastly  they  are 
distributed  indifferently  over  the  sun's  surface. 
It  would  seem  that  in  jets  a  part  of  the  photo- 
sphere is  lifted  up,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
plumes  only  the  sierra  is  disturbed."  (It  is 
here  of  importance  to  remark  that  these  erup- 
tive prominences,  particularly  associated  with 
spots,  are  of  late  becoming  recognized  as  chief- 
ly due  to  metallic  vapors,  in  distinction  from 
the  "plume"  forms,  which  are  largely  com- 
posed of  hydrogen.)  This  account  would  be  in- 
complete without  a  description  of  the  remark- 
able solar  explosion  actually  witnessed  by  Prof. 
Young  on  Sept.  7,  1871.  Fig.  1  represents  a 
cloud  prominence  he  had  been  observing  on 
the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun.  It  was  about  100,- 
000  m.  long  by  64,000  m.  high.    He  was  called 
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away  at  12h.  SOm.,  and  on  retaming  at  12h. 
66m.  "found  that  tne  whole  thing  had  been  lit- 


Fio.  1.— Pramlnanoe  aa  it  appeared  at  balf-paat  12  o'clock. 
Sept  T,  18TI. 

erally  blown  to  shreds  by  some  inconoeivable 
np-rosh  from  beneath."    Fig.  2  represents  the 

appearance  when 
the  np-mshing 
hydrogen  had  at- 
tained its  great- 
est height,  ex- 
ceeding 200,000 
m.  "The  whole 
phenomenon,"he 
says,  "  suggest- 
ed most  forcibly 
the  idea  of  an 
explosion  under 
the  great  prom- 
inence, acting 
mainly  upward, 
but  also  in  all 
directions  oat- 
ward,  and  then 
after  an  interval 
followed  by  a 
corresponding  in- 
rush." A  strange 
cironmstance  remains  to  be  mentioned :  "  The 
same  afternoon  a  portion  of  the  sierra  on  the 


S.— Aa  the  abOTe  appeared 
half  an  hoar  later. 
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opposite  limb  of  the  sim  was  for  sevend 
hours  in  a  state  of  nnnsaal  brilliance  and  ex- 
citement, and  showed  in  the  spectroscope 
more  than  120  bright  lines  whose  position  was 
determined  and  catalogaed — all  that  I  had 
ever  seen  before  and  some  15  or  20  besides." 
Before  passing  from  the  prominences  it  may 
be  well  to  indicate  the  laws  of  their  numer- 
ical distribation,  aa  determined  by  Seochi  and 
others.  This  is  shown  in  fig.  8.  On  the  left 
side  the  results  of  Carrington's  observation  of 
1,414  spots  between  1868  and  1861  are  indi- 
cated, and  on  the  right  the  result  of  Secchi's 
observations  of  2,767  protaberances  in  1871, 
the  number  of  spots  or  prominences  being  of 
coarse  shown  by  the  length  of  the  radial  lines. 
The  dotted  line  on  the  right-hand  side  repre- 
sents in  the  same  manner  the  distribution  of 
the  larger  prominences,  viz.,  those  exceeding  1' 
or  27,000  m.  in  height. — During  a  total  eclipse 
there  appears  around  the  black  body  of  the 
moon  a  halo  or  glory  of  light,  bright,  close  to 
the  place  of  the  concealed  sun,  but  gradually 
fading  away  outward,  until  its  light  is  lost  in 
the  general  tint  of  the  sky.  In  this  glory 
of  light,  which  is  called  the  solar  corona,  ra- 
diations are  also  sometimes  seen,  and  under 
favorable  atmospheric  conditions  complicated 
series  of  streaks  can  be  seen  extending  to  a 
considerable  distance  outward  from  the  promi- 
nence region.  Various  theories  were  advanced 
in  former  times  to  explain  the  corona.  Ac- 
cording to  one  theory,  it  is  a  phenomenon 
caused  by  the  solar  light  falling  on  our  own 
atmosphere;  another  theory  ascribed  it  to  a 
lunar  atmosphere.  In  the  opinion  of  Lever- 
rier  and  Foucault  (among  others),  the  corona 
is  an  example  of  the  interference  of  light 
(see  Lioht),  the  phenomenon  being  analogous 
to  the  colored  fringes  seen  on  a  screen  in  a 
darkened  room  when  a  solar  beam  is  admitted 
through  a  chink.  To  this  theory 
Airy  raised  the  objection  that  if,  in 
order  to  make  the  analogy  perfect, 
the  eye  is  placed  in  the  position  of 
the  screen,  no  colored  fringes  are 
seen.  It  is  shown  that  the  corona 
is  partly  polarized,  and  hence  part- 
ly consists  of  reflected  light.  It 
has  been  further  proved  that  the 
plane  of  polarization  passes  through 
the  sun  and  the  observer.  This 
was  regarded  by  Airy  as  pointing 
to  the  existence  of  an  atmospheric 
medium  capable  of  reflecting  light, 
and  extending  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon.  But  in  more  recent  times 
astronomers  began  to  perceive  that 
no  other  theory  can  be  admitted 
than  that  which  regards  the  corona 
as  a  true  solar  appendage.  (Of 
coarse,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
portion  of  the  light  around  the 
eclipsed  sun  comes  from  our  own 
atmosphere,  which  must  necessarily 
be  illuminated  by  the  true  corona 
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daring  eclipse,  precisely  as  it  is  iUnminated  by 
the  snn  when  there  is  no  eclipse ;  bat  it  will 
readily  be  nnderstood  that  this  portion  of  re- 
flected light  is  very  small  in  amount.)  Daring 
the  solar  eclipse  of  Aogast,  1869,  Profs.  Young 
and  UarknesB  discovered  that  certunly  one 
bright  line  eidsts  in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona, 
and  two  other  lines  were  suspected.  European 
astronomers  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  accaraoy 
of  this  observation ;  bat  it  was  confirmed  da- 
ring the  Mediterranean  eclipse  of  December, 
1870,  when  Young  thus  summed  up  his  own 
and  other  observations :  "  There  is  surrounding 
the  sun,  beyond  any  further  reasonable  doubt, 
a  mass  of  self -luminous  gaseous  matter,  whose 
speotnun  is  characterized  by  the  green  line 
1,474  Eirohhoff.  The  precise  extent  of  this  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  consider  as  determined, 
bat  it  must  be  many  times  the  thickness  of  the 
red  hydrogen  portion  of  the  sierra,  perhaps  on 
an  average  8'  or  10',  with  occasional  horns  of 
twice  that  height.  It  is  not  at  all  nnlikely  that 
it  may  even  turn  out  to  have  no  upper  limit, 
bat  to  extend  from  the  sun  indefinitely  into 
space."  During  the  same  eclipse,  Brothers  of 
Manchester  and  Willard  of  Philadelphia  (the 
latter  acting  under  the  directions  of  Prof.  Win- 
lock  of  the  Harvard  observatory)  photographed 
the  corona  successfully  from  two  distant  sta- 
tions, Willard  being  near  Jerez  in  Spain,  Broth- 
ers near  Syracuse  in  Sicily.  The  views  thus 
obtained  agreed  so  closely  (save  in  circum- 
stances depending  on  photographic  conditions) 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  corona  is  a  solar 
phenomenon.  Doubts  were  still  expressed, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  solar  eclipse  of  De- 
cember, 1871,  that  these  were  finally  removed. 
On  that  occasion  the  spectroscopic  and  pho- 
tographic results  were  alike  decisive.  Jans- 
sen  with  the  spectroscope  not  only  recognized 
the  bright  lines  before  seen  and  others  less 
bright,  but  also  a  faint  solar  spectrum,  which, 
since  our  atmosphere  during  total  eclipse  is 
certainly  not  iUnminated  by  snnlight,  must 
have  been  reflected  by  matter  in  the  solar 
corona,  such  as  vaporous  clouds,  meteor  flights, 
or  the  like.  Mr.  Davis,  a  photographer  sent 
out  at  Lord  Lindsay's  expense,  obtained  five 
excellent  photographs  of  the  corona,  all  agree- 
ing perfectly  inter  ««,  excepting  in  extent. 
This  proved  certainly  ijiat  the  features  of  the 
corona  do  not*  change  as  they  would  if  the 
phenomenon  depended  on  the  passage  of  light 
rays  athwart  lunar  inequalities,  to  fall  upon 
scattered  matter  at  a  less  distance  than  the 
moon.  Again  Ool.  Tennant  obtained  six  pho- 
tographs, similarly  accordant  inter  »e,  and  also 
agreeing  perfectly  with  Mr.  Davis's  at  Doda- 
betta,  a  station  far  removed  from  Davis's,  Bai- 
call.  Since,  also,  Dodabetta  is  near  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Neilgherries,  about  9,000  ft  above 
the  sea  level,  while  Baicnll  is  close  to  the  sea- 
shore, it  will  be  manifest  that  if  the  features 
of  the  corona  depended  on  the  illumination  of 
our  own  atmosphere,  the  pictures  of  Tennant's 
series  would  have  differed  altogether  from  those 


of  Davis's  series.  Thus,  independently  of  the 
roectroscopic  evidence,  the  photographs  proved 
that  the  corona  is  a  solar  appendage,  at  least 
as  far  as  those  features  shown  in  the  two  series 
extend.  But  they  extend  from  the  son  in 
places  to  a  distance  exceeding  his  own  diame- 
ter, and  amounting  in  fact  to  more  than  a 
million  miles.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  true  solar  corona  extends  much  further, 
and  that  in  reality  the  zodiacal  light  (see  Zodi- 
acal Light)  forms  the  outer  part  of  the  solar 
corona;  so  that  if  the  light  of  the  sun  could 
be  for  a  time  obliterated  without  rendering 
his  appenda^s  invisible,  we  should  see  the 
corona  merging  gradually  into  the  faint  glow 
of  the  zodiacal  light.  Mr.  Arthur  "W.  "Wright 
of  Yale  college  has  succeeded  in  showing  wet 
ihia  light  is  not  emitted  from  incandescent 
gas,  bat  reflected  from  particles  or  small  bod- 
ies, and  hence  derived  from  the  sun. — Another 
important  discovery  made  during  total  solar 
eclipses  relates  to  a  solar  atmosphere  under- 
lying even  the  sierra.  Secchi  had  observed 
in  1869  that  close  to  the  sun's  limb  the  solar 
spectrom  becomes  continuons;  this  he  con- 
sidered to  be  dne  to  the  existence  of  a  rela- 
tively very  shallow  atmosphere,  consisting  of 
the  vapors  which  cause  the  dark  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  For  if  the  brightness  of  the 
lines  of  these  vapors  corresponds  very  closely 
to  the  brightness  of  the  ordinary  solar  spec- 
trum for  the  parts  near  to  the  sun's  edge,  the 
dark  lines  of  the  latter  spectrum  would  be 
cancelled,  and  so  a  continuous  spectrum  would 
be  produced.  For  another  reason,  the  present 
writer  had  adopted  the  theory  that  the  atmos- 
phere producing  the  absorption  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum  must  be  shallow,  compared  at 
least  with  the  dimensions  of  the  sun's  globe ; 
for  he  showed  that  a  shallow  and  not  a  deep 
atmosphere  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  darken- 
ing of  the  solar  disk  near  its  edge.  The  opin- 
ion thus  advanced  on  theoretical  grounds  was 
shown  to  be  correct  by  the  observations  of 
Prof.  Young  during  the  total  eclipse  of  De- 
cember, 1870;  for,  "directing  his  analyzing 
spectroscope  to  the  part  of  the  sun's  limb 
which  was  to  disappear  last,  he  found  that  at 
the  instant  when  totality  commenced  the  solar 
spectrum  was  eaddenly  replaced  by  a  spectrnm 
consisting  of  a  thousand  soft  bright  lines."  In 
other  words,  the  vapors  which  by  their  absorp- 
tive action  produce  the  dark  lines  of  the  ordi- 
nary solar  spectrum  were  for  the  moment  shi- 
ning with  their  own  light,  and  thus- produced 
a  spectrum  of  bright  lines.  This  spectrum 
continued  visible  for  a  few  seconds  only,  show- 
ing that  the  complex  atmosphere  producing  it 
cannot  be  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  in  depth.  The  observation  was  success- 
fully renewed  during  the  eclipse  of  December, 
1871,  and  again  during  the  annular  eclipse  of 
June,  1872. — How  to  account  for  the  supply 
of  the  prodigious  amount  of  heat  consttmtly 
radiated  from  the  solar  surface  has  offered  a 
bonndlees  field  of  hypothesis.    One  conjectare 
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has  been  that  the  sun  is  now  giving  off  the 
heat  imparted  to  it  at  its  creation,  and  that  it 
is  gradually  cooling  down ;  another  ascribed  it 
to  combustion,  ana  a  third  to  currents  of  elec- 
tricity. Newton  and  Bnffon  conjectured  that 
comets  might  be  the  aliment  of  the  sun,  and 
of  late  years  a  somewhat  similar  theory  (first 
broached  by  Mr.  Waterston  in  1853)  has  been 
in  vogue,  viz.,  that  a  stream  of  meteoric  matter 
constantly  pouring  into  the  sun  from  the  re- 
gions of  space  supplies  its  heat,  by  the  con- 
version into  it  of  the  arrested  motion.  Aa  the 
sun  may  indeed  derive  a  small  amount  of  heat 
from  this  cause,  it  deserves  more  attention  than 
previous  conjectures.  But  conjecture  and  hy- 
pothesis may  be  said  to  have  given  place  to 
views  which  daim  a  higher  title,  as  it  is  now 
becoming  generally  recognized,  in  accordance 
with  modern  physical  theories  of  heat,  that  in 
the  gravitation  of  the  sun's  mass  toward  its 
centre,  and  in  its  consequent  condensation, 
sufficient  heat  must  be  evolved  to  supply  the 
present  radiation,  enormous  as  this  undoubtedly 
is.  It  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  full  demon- 
stration that  a  contraction  of  the  sun's  volume 
of  a  (pven  definite  amount,  which  is  yet  so 
•light  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  most  powerful 
telescope,  is  competent  to  famish  a  neat  sup- 
ply equal  to  all  that  can  have  been  emitted  du- 
ring historical  periods.  According  to  this  the- 
ory then  (which  is  due  largely  to  the  develop- 
ment by  Helmholtz  of  Mayer's  great  generali- 
zation), the  sun's  mass  remains  unaltered,  and 
its  temperature  nearly  constant,  while  its  size 
is  slowly  diminishing  as  it  contracts ;  so  slowly, 
however,  that  the  supply  may  be  reckoned  on 
through  periods  almost  infinite  as  measured 
by  the  known  past  of  our  race,  and  which  are 
in  any  case  to  be  counted  by  millions  of  years. 
It  would  appear  from  early  measurements  of 
Secchi  that  the  different  portions  of  the  solar 
disk  do  not  radiate  heat  in  oniform  degrees, 
and  his  tables  show  that  the  equatorial  regions 
are  slightly  hotter  than  the  polar.  It  has  been 
explained  that  the  rapid  decrease  of  brightness 
toward  the  edge  of  the  sun  obliges  us  to  admit 
the  existence  of  a  shallow  atmosphere  around 
it.  Prof.  Langley  has  recently  published  tables 
from  more  extended  measurements,  showing 
the  rate  of  absorption  both  of  heat  and  light, 
the  latter  being  greater  than  the  former.  As 
he  does  not  now  find  the  difference  between 
the  equatorial  and  polar  heat  observed  by  Sec- 
chi in  1862,  the  latter  concludes  from  a  com- 
parison of  his  own  observations  with  Lang- 
ley's,  that  great  changes  occur  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  heat  on  the  sun's  surface.  Prof. 
Langley  has  further  shown  that  this  atmos- 
phere absorbs  one  half  of  the  sun's  total  ra- 
diation, and  he  considers  that  its  function  in 
the  solar  emission  is  of  great  importance  to 
ns.  A  slight  alteration  in  the  thickness  of 
this  obscuring  envelope  would  induce  changes 
on  the  earth  greater  than  those  known  to 
have  occurred  in  its  climate  in  past  geologic 
epochs,  which  may  themselves  not  impossibly 


have  been  dae  to  this  hitherto  unrecognized 
cause.  M.  Fizeau  has  found  that  the  chemical 
rays  are  similarly  reduced  in  amount  toward 
the  edge  of  the  solar  disk,  a  fact  which  is  also 
abonduitly  shown  by  the  darkening  near  the 
edge  of  photographic  sun  pictures,  like  those 
by  Rntherfurd  and  De  la  Rue. — To  sum  np 
briefiy  the  received  hypotheses  of  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  sun :  Of  its  internal  struc- 
ture we  know  nothing,  but  we  can  infer  from 
the  low  density  of  the  solar  globe  as  a  whole 
that  no  considerable  portion  is  solid  or  liquid. 
The  regions  we  examine  appear  to  consist  of 
cloud  layers  at  several  levels  floating'in  a  com- 
plex atmosphere,  in  which  probably  most  of 
the  elements  are  known  to  as,  and  certainly 
many  of  them  exist  in  the  form  of  vapor.  Out- 
side this  complex  atmosphere  extend  envelopes 
of  simpler  constitution,  though  into  them  oc- 
casionally arise  the  vapors  wmck  ordinarily  lie 
lower  down.  The  sierra,  for  instance,  consists 
in  the  main  of  glowing  hydrogen  gas,  and 
that  gas,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  produces 
the  Ime  near  the  orange-yellow  sodium  lines. 
The  prominence  region  may  be  regarded  as 
simply  the  extension  of  the  sierra.  The  inner 
corouA  is  still  simpler  than  the  sierra  so  far  as 
ita  gaseous  constiti]tion  is  concerned ;  but  here 
meteoric  and  cometio  matter  appears,  extend- 
ing to  the  outer  corona  and  to  great  distances 
beyond  even  the  visible  limits  of  the  zodiacaL 
Returning  to  the  photosphere,  we  find  it  sub- 
ject to  continual  fluctuations,  both  from  local 
causes  of  agitation  and  from  the  subjacent 
vapor  acting  by  its  elasticity  to  barst  throngh 
it;  the  faculea,  which  are  found  to  be  above  the 
general  level  of  the  photosphere,  are  taken  to 
be  heapings  up  of  the  luminous  matter  like  the 
crested  surges  of  the  sea.  All  the  strata  are 
subject  to  great  movements,  which  sometimes 
have  the  character  of  uniform  progression 
analogous  to  our  trade  winds,  and  sometimes 
are  violent  and  resemble  in  their  effects  our 
tornadoes  and  whirlwinds.  Eruptive  action 
appears  to  operate  from  time  to  time  with 
exceeding  violence,  but  whether  the  enormous 
velocities  of  outmsh  are  due  to  true  explosive 
action  (which  would  compel  us  to  believe  that 
the  sun  is  enclosed  by  a  liquid  shell,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  gigantic  bubble),  or  to  the  aprisiiig 
of  lighter  vapors  from  enormous  depths,  as 
heated  currents  rise  in  our  own  atmosphere, 
is  not  as  yet  certainly  known. 

SUN  BIKD,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
promeropidcB,  a  family  of  tenuirostral  birds, 
with  a  long,  slender,  and  usually  curved  bill, 
the  nostrils  placed  at  the  base  and  covered  with 
a  scale,  wings  of  moderate  size,  and  short 
tarsi  covered  with  broad  scales.  They  inhabit 
the  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres ;  the 
subfamily  promeropina,  including  by  far  the 
most  species,  is  confined  to  the  old  world,  and 
the  etBrebituB  to  the  new.  The  true  sun  birds 
belong  to  the  former,  and  have  a  long,  slender, 
curled,  and  sharp  bill,  sometimes  finely  serrated 
on  the  margins;  the  t^  is  long,  the  central 
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feathers  often  exceeding  the  rest.  They  are 
fonnd  in  the  islands  of  the  Paoifio  and  Indian 
oceans,  and  on  the  continents  of  Africa  and 
Asia ;  they  are  the  hamming  birds  of  the  old 


Flery-tailed  Sun  Blid  (Nectsrlnia  ignicando). 


'world,  having  similar  habits  and  the  same  bril- 
liant colors,  bnt  are  larger.  The  genns  neeta- 
rinia  (lUig.)  contains  more  than  100  gpeoies, 
mostly  African.  The  nest,  of  an  elegant  form, 
is  nsnally  suspended  from  the  end  of  a  twig, 
with  an  opening  at  the  side ;  the  eggs  are  two 
to  foar.  The  ecfrebina  or  gnitgoits  have  a 
ehorter,  broader,  and  nearly  straight  bill,  and 
long  pointed  wings ;  they  are  fonnd  in  tropi- 
cal Sonth  America  and  the  West  Indies;  the 
plnmage  is  very  beantifnl.  The  nest  is  protect- 
ed by  a  long  funnel  or  by  two  compartments 
against  insects,  birds,  serpents,  and  lizards. 

SDirBCRT,  a  borough  and  the  capital  of 
Northumberland  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  43  m.  N.  of 
Harrisborg,  and  114  m.  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia ; 
pop.  in  1670,  8,181.  It  has  a  daily  and  three 
weekly  newspapers,  and  several  manufactories 
and  machine  shops.  It  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Philadelphia  and  the  Shamokin  mining 
region,  and  about  200,000  tons  of  coal  are 
shipped  annnally. 

SDNBIBT,  a  S.  central  connty  of  New  Bmns- 
wick,  Oanada,  intersected  by  the  St.  John 
river;  area,  1,208  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  6,824, 
of  whom  2,839  were  of  English,  2,656  of  Irish, 
and  562  of  Scotch  origin  or  descent.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
heavily  wooded.  The  European  and  North 
American  railway  and  Fredericton  branch 
traverse  the  county.    Capital,  Oromocto. 

SONDA  ISLlBfDS,  a  former  designation  of 
those  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago  which 
surround  the  Java  sea.  They  were  divided 
into  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Sunda  islands, 
the  former  including  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Ce- 
lebes, and  Java,  and  the  latter  the  chain  of 
islands  which  extends  from  the  £.  extremity 
of  Java  to  Papua,  exclusive  of  the  Moluccas. 

SDHDA  SntAIT,  an  arm  of  the  sea  between 
the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  which  leads 
from  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  Java  sea.  The 
length  of  the  channel  upon  the  Sumatra  side, 


from  Flat  point,  in  lat.  6°  69'  S.,  to  Hog  point, 
is  about  86  m. ;  and  upon  the  oppodte  coast, 
from  Java  head,  lat.  7  6'  8.,  to  Bantam  point, 
about  100  m.  The  breadth  of  the  strait  where 
it  joins  the  Indian  ocean  is  about  70  m.,  and  at 
the  end  next  the  Java  sea  about  20  m. 

SUNDAY  (Sax.  Sunnan  dag),  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  identical  with  the  Koman  diet  Soli* 
(day  of  the  sun).  The  keeping  of  this  as  a 
sacred  day,  in  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection 
and  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  Christianity.  It  is 
probable  that  the  first  Jewish  Christians  kept 
this  day  holy,  while  conforming  also  to  their 
legal  sabbath.  It  was  called  the  Lord's  day  in 
all  the  churches;  but  it  was  also  popularly 
designated  as  Sunday  as  soon  as  the  gentile 
element  began  to  prevail.  According  to  Be' 
Bossi,  the  first  monumental  inscription  calling 
it  the  Lord's  day  is  of  the  year  408.  Its  first 
official  recognition  is  in  an  edict  of  Constan- 
tine  in  821,  ordering  that  all  work  should  cease 
in  the  cities  "on  the  venerable  Sunday,"  but 
permitting  necessary  husbandry  to  be  attended 
to.  The  Theodosian  code  prescribed  that  "  on 
the  Sunday,  rightfully  designated  by  our  an- 
cestors as  the  Lord's  day,  all  lawsuits  and  pub- 
lic business  shall  cease."    (See  Lobd's  Day.) 

SDNDAT  SCHO(H&  The  earliest  recorded 
Sunday  schools  were  the  sohools  of  catechu- 
mens, organized,  according  to  Tertullian,  in 
A.  D.  180,  though  less  formal  instruction  of 
Christian  children  and  novitiates  prevailed 
earlier.  The  schools  of  the  catechumens  flour- 
ished till  the  6th  century.  In  1527  Luther 
established  Sunday  schools  in  Wittenberg  for 
the  instruction  of  children  who  could  not  at- 
tend the  day  schools.  In  1660  Knox  inaugu- 
rated them  in  Scotland.  In  1680  Archbish- 
op Borromeo  of  Milan  established  a  system  of 
Sunday  schools  thronghout  bis  diocese,  and 
about  the  same  time  there  were  similar  schools 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands.  In  the  17th 
century  the  clergy  statedly  catechised  the  chil- 
dren in  some  parishes  of  England ;  and  Joseph 
Alleine,  author  of  the  "Alarm,"  opened  a  Sun- 
day school  in  1668.  There  was  a  Sunday 
school  in  Boxbury,  Mass.,  in  1674,  and  one  in 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1680.  About  1740  Lud- 
wig  HScker  established  a  school  in  Ephratah, 
Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  which  continued  until  the 
building  was  taken  for  a  hospital  during  the 
revolution.  Modem  Sunday  schools,  however, 
were  originated  by  Robert  Raikes,  who  in 
1781  gathered  poor  children  from  the  streets 
in  Gloucester,  England,  and  employed  female 
teachers  at  a  shilling  a  day  for  their  instruc- 
tion. The  children  were  taught  from  10  A.  M. 
to  12 ;  then,  after  an  hour's  recess,  read  a  les- 
son and  went  to  church.  After  church  they 
repeated  the  catechism  till  after  5,  and  were 
then  charged  to  go  home  at  once  and  quietly. 
Raikes  published  an  account  of  his  work  in 
the  "  Gloucester  Journal "  in  1788,  which  was 
republished  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine," 
and  schools  upon  his  plan  were  soon  estab- 
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lished  in  the  ptinoipal  towns  of  England. 
Scotland  had  similar  schools  as  early  as  1782, 
and  thej  were  established  in  Ireland  in  1786. 
The  London  Sunday  school  society  was  organ- 
ized in  178S,  and  in  16  years  it  spent  £4,000. 
In  1786  it  was  thonght  that  there  were  260,- 
000  children  in  Sanday  schools  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Bishop  Asbury  established  one  in  Han- 
over CO.,  Va.,  in  1786,  and  Bishop  White  one 
in  Philadelphia  in  1791.  In  1790  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  conference  at  Charleston,  S.  0., 
resolved  to  establish  schools  for  whites  and 
blacks.  Katy  Ferguson,  a  poor  n^o  woman, 
is  said  to  have  established  one  in  New  York  in 
1798.  Samuel  Slater  opened  a  Sunday  school 
for  his  operatives  in  Pawtncket,  R.  I.,  in  1797 ; 
and  Mrs.  Isabella  Oraham  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Divie  Bethune,  who  had  seen  the  English 
schools,  opened  one  in  a  private  honse  in  New 
York  in  1801.  The  important  change  from 
paid  to  volanteer  teachers  is  said  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Methodists  at  Bolton,  England, 
about  1786.  The  "Gratis  Sunday  School  So- 
ciety" was  established  in  Scotland  in  1797, 
and  voluntary  teaching  was  general  in  England 
in  1800.  In  1808  the  London  Sunday  school 
union  was  formed,  to  foster  voluntary  teaching. 
Soon  the  churches  began  to  assume  charge  of 
Sanday  schools,  in  the  United  States  abont 
1809;  and  the  instruction  then  became  more 
exclusively  religions.  Schools  were  opened  in 
the  Protestant  churches  of  all  denominations 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  later 
among  the  Roman  Oatholics,  and  more  recently 
among  the  Quakers.  Since  1848  special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  mission  schools  for  the 
vagrant  children  of  large  cities.  In  1876  there 
were  140  Protestant  mission  schools  in  New 
York.  As  now  organized,  a  Sanday  school 
has  a  superintendent  with  various  assistants 
and  a  number  of  teachers,  each  of  whom  has  a 
class  of  scholars.  The  classes  are  of  different 
grades,  but  generally  study  the  same  Scripture 
lesson,  their  stndy  being  separate,  but  all  the 
classes  uniting  in  worship.  The  session  gen- 
erally continues  an  hoar  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Schools  upon  this  plan  have  been  introduced 
by  English  and  American  missionaries  in  all 
lands;  but  the  system  has  been  adopted  in  the 
national  churches  of  continental  Europe  only 
within  the  last  20  years.  The  following  table 
gives  the  fullest  statistics  accessible  for  1874 : 


CODNTROS. 

Fnoce 

Bclgtnm 

Norwajr  and  Sweden. . . 

Oermanjr 

Nethcrluds 

Italy 

daieltban  Atutria 

HiuiK*nr 

Bwltierfand 

Spain 

Oreaoe 

Oreat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land (eMImated) 

Canada 

United  Stotea 


B«g«i  In     Soboob. 


ISM 

laM 

1859 
16«S 
1S6S 
18«8 
18TS 
1872 


990 
84 


1,218 

es 
« 
« 

000 
20 


T«wh«n.    Sobolan. 


»S 


4,648 
2,111 
110 
80 
80 
2,096 
96 
18 


41,620 
1,120 

"sV.TSO 

6S.0no 

8,1  «6 

80O 

SfiO 

46.870 

i.ono 


'810,000  8,060.000 

4,401  I  86,748  |  271.881 
«9,S71    768,060  6,790,688 


Among  the  most  important  societies  formed 
for  the  promotion  of  Sunday  schools  ore  the 
following : 


socinms. 

B«c«al> 

bpaidadfDr 

mtrnkmn 
woAlaUM. 

1808 
1624 

1S2T 

Ill 

American  Snnday  achool  onion 

Metbodiat  Episcopal  Snndaj  acbool 
nolon 

These  societies  also  publish  hymn  books,  books 
and  papers  explaining  the  Bible  lessons,  and 
books  for  the  lending  libraries,  with  which 
most  schools  are  furioished.     Sunday  school 

Eublioations  are  now  issued  by  regular  business 
ouses,  as  well  as  by  church  boards  and  tract 
societies.  (See  Tbaot  and  Pitbuoation  Sooi- 
STiES.)  Conventions  of  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers have  been  held  in  the  United  States  since 
1882.  A  world's  convention  met  in  London  in 
1862.  A  German  national  convention  was 
held  in  Hamburg  in  1874.  In  1876  there  were 
in  the  United  States  21  state  conventions,  and 
a  national  and  international  convention.  Since 
1866  a  uniform  series  of  Bible  lessons  has  been 
widely  used  in  the  United  States,  and  since 
1872  has  been  adopted  in  Europe  and  in  the 
missionary  schools  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Com- 
ments on  these  uniform  lessons  have  been  pre- 
pared by  distinguished  clergymen,  translated 
into  many  languages,  and  issued  in  pamphlets 
and  papers  for  teachers,  and  in  "  lesson  leaves  " 
for  scholars,  in  many  millions  of  copies. 

SDNDEUIIIISS,  a  marshy  tract  of  British  In- 
dia, in  Bengal,  stretching  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  between  the  bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  delta, 
from  the  river  Hoogly  to  the  island  of  Rabna- 
bad,  168  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  about  76  m. ; 
area,  over  7,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  very  small.  The 
soil  is  alluvial,  and  the  whole  district  is  cut  up 
into  innumerable  wooded  islands  by  rivers  and 
creeks,  many  of  them  navigable  for  vessels  of 
considerable  size.  The  woods  swarm  with 
tigers,  the  waters  with  crocodiles,  and  other 
tropical  animals  abound.  Salt  is  manufactured 
from  the  sea  water  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  • 
supply  the  demand  of  the  lower  provinces  of 
Bengal.  The  Sunderbunds  are  included  within 
the  district  of  the  24  Pergunnahs. 

SDHDHUiAia),  a  town  and  parliamentary  bor- 
ough of  Durham,  England,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Wear  in  the  North  sea,  12  m.  N.  E. 
of  the  city  of  Durham  and  240  m.  N.  by  W, 
of  London ;  pop.  of  the  town  in  1871,  98,886. 
The  Wear  passes  through  the  borongh,  and  is 
crossed  by  an  iron  bridge,  high  enough  for 
large  sailing  vessels  to  pass,  which  connects 
Monk  Wearmouth  with  the  8.  side  of  the  river. 
The  harbor  is  formed  by  the  month  of  the 
river,  and  is  protected  by  piers.  The  docks  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  river  have  an  independent 
entrance  to  the  sea.  Ship  bailding  amounts 
in  seasons  of  ordinary  prosperity  to  more  than 
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70,000  tons.  The  entrances  in  1878  were  8,091 
British  vessels,  tonnage  1,706,926,  and  1,267 
foreign  vessels,  tonnage  208,611 ;  clearances, 
8,140  British  vessels,  tonnage  1,828,094,  and 
1,299  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  296,602.  The 
vaJQe  of  exports  was  £1,615,190.  The  chief 
manuf actares  consist  of  earthenware  and  glass, 
and  all  kinds  of  articles  required  for  fitting  out 
vessels.  Window  glass  and  glass  bottles  are 
very  largely  manufactured. 

SOHDiXLAND.  h  Bckctt  Spimnst,  second  earl 
of,  an  English  statesman,  bom  in  Paris  about 
1641,  died  at  Althorp,  Sept.  28,  1702.  After 
serving  as  ambassador  to  Spain  and  France,  he 
became  in  1679  secretary  of  state.  In  1681  he 
went  out  of  o£Bce,  bnt  was  recalled  in  1682, 
and  exercised  a  controlling  influence  daring 
the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Un- 
der James  II.  he  remained  secretary,  and  was 
abo  made  president  of  the  council.  In  1687 
he  became  a  Roman  Catholic ;  but  he  carried 
on  a  secret  intrigue  with  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange, and  in  October,  1688,  was  dismissed  by 
James.  On  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange, Sunderland  went  to  Rotterdam,  where 
he  was  thrown  into  prison,  bnt  was  released 
by  order  of  William.  He  then  went  to  Am- 
sterdam, turned  Protestant  again,  and  after 
residing  about  two  years  at  Utrecht  retnmed 
to  England,  although  excepted  in  the  act  of 
indemnity.  On  April  19,  1697,  William  ap- 
pointed him  lord  chamberlain  and  one  of  the 
lords  justices;  bnt  on  Deo.  26  he  remgned. 
IL  Oaths  SpcMcr,  third  earl  of,  an  English 
minister,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1674, 
died  April  10,  1722,  Professing  republican 
principles,  he  entered  the  house  of  commons 
in  1695  as  member  for  Tiverton,  and  continued 
in  the  next  three  parliaments.  In  1706  he 
was  sent  to  Vienna  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary,  and  in  1707  became  secretary 
of  state,  bnt  was  dismissed  in  1710.  He  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  whig 
party,  and  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  he 
was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  1715 
lord  privy  seal,  and  in  April,  1717,  secretary 
of  state.  The  house  of  commons  implicated 
him  in  the  criminal  transactions  of  the  South 
sea  scheme;  but  he  was  acquitted  by  a  vote 
of  288  to  172,  though  with  loss  of  his  office. 
He  spent  his  remaining  days  in  intrigues  to 
effect  the  downfall  of  Walpole.  By  his  mar- 
riage with  the  second  daughter  of  the  great 
duke  he  became  progenitor  of  the  present 
house  of  Marlborough,  their  son  succeeding 
as  second  duke. 

WNDEW,  the  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genns  drotera  (Gr.  6poatp6c,  dewy),  which  fpves 
its  name  to  the  drogeracea,  a  small  order  of 
remarkable  plants,  one  of  which,  the  Venus's 
fly-trap,  is  described  under  Dionaa.  There 
are  about  100  species  of  drotera,  distribnted 
aU  over  the  world,  except  in  some  of  the  Pa- 
cific islands;  they  are  perennials,  and  either 
stemless,  with  a  rosette  of  leaves  rising  from 
the  rhizome,  or  have  stems  with  alternate 
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leaves ;  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  the  leaves 
bear  numerous  bristles  or  hairs,  each  of  which 
exudes  a  drop  of  clear  glutinous  fluid ;  this 
exudation  of  the  hairs,  which  glistens  like  dew 
drops,  is  recognized  in  the  common  and  bo- 
tanical names.  Six  species  are  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States;  they  are  all 
stemless,  with  the  leaves  circinate  in  the  bud 
(t.  «.,  roiled  up  from  the  apex  downward),  all 
in  a  tuft  at  the  base,  from  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a  naked  scape  bearing  the  flowers  at  the 
top  in  a  one-sided  raceme,  the  undeveloped 
apex  of  which  droops,  leaving  the  open  flower 
apparently  the  highest.  The  white  or  rose- 
colored  flowers,  which  open  only  in  sunshine, 
have  in  our  species  their  parts  mostly  in  fives, 
the  calyx  and  corolla  withering  and  remain- 
ing in  fruit ;  the  globular  ovary  has  three  or 
five  styles,  so  deeply  cleft  as  to  appear  like  six 
or  ten,  and  ripening  into  a  one-celled,  three- 
valved  capsule  containing  nnmerons  seeds,  wiUi 
a  pitted  surface.  All 
are  found  in  bogs  or 
wet  sands,  some  very 
rare  and  others  wide- 
ly distributed.  The 
most  common  is  the 
round -leaved  sun- 
dew (2>.  rotund\fo- 
lia),  which  extends 
from  Canada  to  Flor- 
ida; its  leaves,  1  to  2 
in.  long,  and  spread- 
ing upon  the  ground, 
have  an  orbicular 
blade  narrowing  ab- 
ruptly into  a  peti- 
ole ;  the  scapes,  6  in. 
or  more  high,  bear 
white  flowers  with 
their  parts  sometimes 
in  sizes.  The  long- 
leaved  {D.lonff^folia), 
less  frequent,  but 
with  a  similar  range,  often  grows  in  the  water, 
when  its  caudex  is  several  inches  long;  the 
leaves,  more  or  less  erect,  have  an  oblong  blade 
which  tapers  gradually  into  the  petiole,  and 
are  from  1}  to  4  in.  long;  scape  and  flowers 
similar  to  the  preceding.  Both  of  these  spe- 
cies are  also  natives  of  Europe,  the  first  named 
extending  from  northern  Spain  to  the  arctic 
regions  and  throughout  Russian  Asia.  The 
short-leaved  (D.  brevifolia)  has  wedge-shaped 
leaves  only  i  in.  long,  and  white  flowers  on  a 
scape  8  in.  or  more  high ;  this  and  I>.  eapil- 
larit,  formerly  regarded  as  a  long-leaved  va- 
riety of  it,  are  found  only  from  Florida  to 
North  Carolina.  The  slender  sundew  (J),  line- 
arit)  is  onr  most  local  species,  being  found 
along  Lake  Superior  and  in  a  few  other 
localities  further  west;  its  narrowly  linear 
leaves  are  4  to  6  in.  long,  the  blade  barely  \ 
in.  wide;  the  scape,  at  first  shorter  than  the 
leaves,  but  at  length  longer,  has  white  flowers. 
The  thread-leaved  sundew  {D.JUifoUa)  occurs 


Eound-leaTed  Sundew  (Sro- 
Hra  rotoDdlfoUa). 
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in  wet  sand  along  the  coast,  from  Pljmonth, 
Mass.,  to  Florida ;  it  has  a  bolb-like  base  or 
corm,  from  which  rise  the  singnlar  thread- 
like leaves,  from  6  to  12,  and  sometimes  18  in. 
Ions,  in  which  there  is  no  distinction  between 
blade  and  petiole,  having  the  upper  surface 


Leaf  of  Boood-leaTed  Sundew,  viewed  laterally, 
fled  four  times.) 


(Magnl- 


Bomewhat  convex ;  the  scapes,  which  are  a  lit- 
tle longer  than  the  leaves,  bear  handsome  rose- 
purple  flowers  more  than  half  an  inch  across. 
— It  was  long  known  in  a  general  waj  that 
numerous  sm^l  insects  were  caught  by  coming 
in  contact  with  these  viscid  glands,  and  about 
1860  it  was  discovered  that  this  was  not  ac- 
cidental, but  that  the  leaves  were  especially 
adapted  to  the  work,  and  that  thongn  their 
motions  are  much  slower  than  those  of  the  re- 
lated dionaa,  they  are  none  the  less  efiFective, 
and  the  droseras  now  rank  among  the  plants 
which  oatoh  and  digest  insects  for  their  own 
nourishment.  Darwin,  in  his  recent  work  on 
"  Insectivorous  Plants  "  (1876),  gives  in  great 
detail  the  investigations  of  himself  and  others 
upon  droseras  and  a  few  other  genera,  but 
two  thirds  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  droiera 
rotwnd^foUa  alone.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf  is  thickly  studded  with  the  glandular 
hairs  already  mentioned,  to  which  Darwin 
gives  the  name  of  tentacles ;  the  average  num- 
ber of  these  on  81  leaves  was  found  to  be 
192 ;  those  on  the  central  part  of  the  leaf  are 
short  and  erect,  with  green  pedicels ;  toward 


Eonnd-leavod  Sundew,  aeen  fhom  above.     1.  Tentadea 
partly  Inflected,    i.  Tentaclea  entirely  Inflected. 

the  marg^  they  are  larger,  inclined  outward, 
and  have  purple  pedicels;  those  upon  the 
extreme  margin  project  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  leaf,  and  are  commonly  reflexed, 
while  a  few  which  spring  from  the  top  of  the 
petiole  are  the  largest  of  all,  some  being  J  in. 


long ;  each  tentacle  consists  of  a  straight,  hair- 
like pedicel  or  stalk,  consisting  of  several  rows 
of  elongated  cells  filled  with  a  purple  fluid; 
the  gland  at  the  apex  is  mostly  oval  and  oom- 
plesL  and  secretes  a  colorless  and  extremely 
viscid  matter,  which  may  be  drawn  ont  into 
long  threads.  If  a  small  object,  organic  or 
inorganic,  be  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  leaf, 
the  tentacles  nearest  it  begin  to  bend  toward 
it;  this  impulse  is  transmitted  to  those  fur- 
ther off,  until  all,  including  the  marginal  ones, 
are  closely  inflected  over  the  object,  a  process 
requiring  from  one  to  four  or  five  hours.  In 
case  an  insect  alights  upon  or  touches  one  of 
these  glands,  it  is  held  by  the  secretion,  and 
in  its  struggles  comes  in  contact  witli  other 
glands,  which  hold  it  until  the  tentacles  can 
fold  over  it  one  by  one  and  completely  im- 
prison it.  The  insects  thus  caught  are  actually 
digested,  and  the  nutritive  material  absorbed 
to  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  plant ;  it  is 
found  that  the  secretion  from  these  glands  or 


Thtsad-Ieared  Suodew  (Droacra  flUf.mnl9> 

tentacles  has  a  digestive  power  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  the  gastric  juice  of  animals,  act- 
ing even  npon  cartilage  and  the  fibrous  sub- 
stance of  bone.  Experiments  with  several 
other  species  of  drotera  show  that,  though  the 
leaves  vary  greatly  in  shape  and  appearance 
from  those  of  D.  rotundifolia,  they  differ  but 
little  in  their  functions.  Some  of  the  curious 
results  obtained  by  Mrs.  Treat  with  our  thread- 
leaved  sundew  are  given  in  the  article  Inseo- 
TTvoBOirs  Plants. 

SDR  IISB,  the  common  name  of  the  fish- 
es of  the  dio'don  family  and  genus  orthago- 
riteu*  (Schn.).  The  skeleton  is  soft  and  only 
partially  ossified ;  the  body  short  and  round, 
compressed  laterally ;  the  skin  rough,  covered 
with  mucus,  but  without  spines;  jaws  undi- 
vided in  the  middle,  forming  a  cutting  edge; 
mouth  small,  the  teeth  adapted  for  bruising 
sea  weeds  and  soft-bodied  animals ;  the  body 
is  truncated  posteriorly,  looking  as  if  it  had 
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been  cut  off  at  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  and 
then  furnished  with  a  short  broad  candal; 
there  are  no  ventrals,  no  air  bladder,  and  no 
abdominal  sao  capable  of  distention ;  the  dor- 


-J5; 


Comman  Sun  Ftdi  (Orthagoitocn*  molt). 

sal  and  anal  fins  are  more  or  less  nnited  to 
the  caudal ;  the  stomach  is  small,  and  immedi- 
ately receives  the  biliary  canal.  The  common 
son  fish  {0.  mola,  Sohn.)  is  almost  circalar,  and 
the  dorsal  and  anal  project  posteriorly,  with 
the  caadal  between ;  on  each  side,  near  the 
centre,  is  a  small  pectoral,  and  in  front  of  it 
the  gill  opening;  the  gills  are  arranged  in 
comb-like  fringes ;  it  is  also  called  moon  fish 
and  head  fish.  It  grows  4  or  6  ft.  in  length 
and  8  or  4  ft.  in  depth,  with  a  weight  of  sev- 
eral hundred  ponnds;  the  flesh  is  toagh  and 
remarkably  elastic,  owing  to  the  great  amount 
of  yellow  elastic  fibre,  mtricately  interlaced, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  white  fibre  and  true 
muscle;  the  liver  is  very  fat,  and  its  oil  is 
nsed  for  lubricating  purposes  on  board  ship, 
and  for  sprains  and  braises  among  fishermen. 
It  is  grayish  above  and  whitish  below,  with  a 
silvery  lustre  when  alive,  and  phosphorescent 
at  night.  According  to  Mr.  Putnam,  in  his 
paper  read  before  the  American  association 
for  the  advancement  of  science  in  1870,  the 
young  differ  little  from  the  adults  in  shape,  and 
do  not  resemble  molaeanthiu,  as  Lotken  and 
Steenstrup  have  said.  It  is  sluggish  in  its  mo- 
tions, and  is  often  seen  asleep  at  the  surface  of 
the  water.  In  some  seasons  it  is  common  in 
sammer  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  bays, 
and  feeds  partly  if  not  principally  on  medusa). 
There  is  probably  no  fish  more  infested  by 
parasites,  internally  and  externally. — The  name 
sun  fish  is  also  commonly  given  to, many  me- 
dusae (see  Jeixt  Fish),  and  in  this  country  to 
the  bream  (see  Bream). 

SUNFLOWiX,  the  common  name  of  plants 
of  the  genus  helianthut,  a  word  of  the  same 
meaning.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  compo- 
site family,  and  consists  of  about  50  species, 
most  of  which  are  North  American ;  they  are 


coarse  annual  and  perennial  herbs,  with  rongh 
stems  and  foliage,  and  some  roecies  bear  tubers; 
the  opposite  or  alternate  leaves  have  three 
nerves;  the  solitary  or  corymbose- heads  are 
margined  by  conspicuous  neutral  ray  flowers ; 
the  involucre  imbricated ;  the  persistent  chaff 
of  the  receptacle  embracing  the  four-sided 
akenes  (popularly  seeds),  which  bear  at  the 
top  two  chaffy  and  very  deciduous  scales,  with 
sometimes  two  or  more  intermediate  ones. 
In  the  common  sunflower  {H.  annuut),  from 
tropical  America,  the  flat  receptacle  is  6  in.  or 
more  across,  margined  by  conspicuous  yellow 
ray  flowers,  while  the  central  portion,  or  disk, 
is  crowded  with  brownish  tubular  ones.  The 
idea  that  the  sunflower  is  so  called  because  it 
always  presents  its  face  to  the  sun  is  erroneous ; 
the  name  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  flower  head  to  the  old  pictorial 
representations  of  the  sun  as  a  disk  surrounded 
by  flaming  rays.  Few  plants  are  so  exhaustive 
of  potash,  the  constituent  in  which  most  soils 
are  deficient,  as  the  sunflower,  and  ita  culti- 
vation, sometimes  recommended  for  various 
uses,  would  soon  render  fertile  soils  unpro- 
ductive: for  this  reason  it  cannot  become  a 
profitable  crop.  It  is  raised  in  small  quantities 
occasionally  for  the  seeds  (akenes),  which  make 
an  acceptable  variety  in  the  food  of  poultry, 
and  they  are  in  repute  among  horsemen  as  a 
remedy  for  heaves,  a  quart  being  given  daily 
with  the  food.  Though  the  seeds  yield  about 
40  per  cent,  of  an  oil  useful  for  burning,  for 
soaps,  and  other  purposes,  equally  good  oil  may 
be  obtained  from  plants  which  do  not  so  ex- 
haust the  soil.  The  abundant  pith  has  been 
nsed  by  French  surgeons  as  a  moxa.  A  so- 
called  double  variety,  in  which  the  tubular 
florets  of  the  disk  are  developed  in  the  some 


Otiden  Sunflower  (BeUtntbn*  multlfloma). 

form  as  those  of  the  ray,  is  much  more  showy 
than  the  common  kind. — The  best  garden  sun- 
flower is  the  many-flowered  {H.  multifiorui), 
a  perennial,  of  doubtful  nativity,  growing  4  to 
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6  ft.  high,  and  prodaoing  late  in  snmmer  an 
abundance  of  flowers,  which  in  the  doable  form 
have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  flowers  of  the 
dahlia.  H.  argophyllus  of  Texas,  with  hoary 
white  foliage,  and  H.  orgyralU  of  the  far  west, 
with  narrow  gracefully  recurved  leaves,  are 
both  sometimes  cultivated  for  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  foliage.  Numerous  species,  of 
interest  to  the  botanist  only,  are  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  on  the 
western  prairies.  The  species  cultivated  for 
its  edible  tubers  as  Jerusalem  artichoke  {H. 
tuherotut)  is  described  under  Abtioboke. 

SDUfFLOWiX,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Mississippi, 
intersected  by  the  Sunflower  river ;  area,  720 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,016,  of  whom  8,248 
were  colored.  Since  the  census  a  portion  has 
been  set  oft  to  form  Leflore  co.  The  surface 
is  level  and  swampy,  and  the  soil  highly  fertile. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  166,672 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  21,091  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  7,028  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
889  horses,  849  mules  and  asses,  1,728  milch 
cows,  8,497  other  cattle,  184  sheep,  and  7,828 
swine.    Capital,  Johnsonville. 

SDNGiSIA,  or  Dnigaria.    See  Tubeistan. 

SIINlfA  (Arabic,  custom  or  rule),  a  collection 
of  oral  traditions  of  the  sayings  and  practices 
of  Mohammed  and  his  wives,  companions,  and 
immediate  successors.  The  believers  in  them 
are  called  Sonnis.  They  are  considered  the 
orthodox  Mohammedans,  and  comprise  the 
four  sects  of  Hanifites,  Malekites,  Shafeites, 
and  Hanbalites,  named  after  their  founders, 
all  of  whom  recognize  the  Sunna  as  of  a  value 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Koran,  which  the 
Shiahs  deny.  (See  Shiahb.)  The  Sunna  is  also 
known  under  the  name  Hadit,  "Tradition." 
While  the  Shiahs  constitute  at  present  the 
majority  of  the  Persian  and  Hindoo  Moham- 
medans, the  Sunnis,  and  among  them  espe- 
cially the  Malekites  and  Shafeites,  are  domi- 
nant in  the  Ottoman  empire,  Arabia,  Turkis- 
tan,  and  Africa. 

SVHSnOKE  (Lat.  »oli»  ietiu;  Fr.  eotip  de 
toleil;  Oer.  Sonnerutieh;  also  called  insola- 
tion, heat  apoplexy,  heat  asphyxia,  and  solar 
asphyxia),  an  affection  which  suddenly  attacks 
persons  exposed  to  the  continuous  hot  rays  of 
the  sun  or  other  sources  of  heat.  The  symp- 
toms vary  considerably,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  injury.  The  patient  is 
usually  attacked  in  the  midst  of  his  employ- 
ment, although  sometimes  he  is  not  seized  till 
in  the  night,  especially  if  occupying  heated  and 
badly  ventilated  quarters.  There  is  loss  of 
consciousness,  and  generally  stertorous  breath- 
ing and  convulsions,  and  in  the  worst  cases 
there  is  extreme  prostration  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers, and  the  voluntary  muscles  are  motionless 
from  the  paralyzed  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  greatly  impeded  functions  of  res- 
piration and  circulation  being  the  only  signs 
of  life.  The  attack  usually  comes  on  in  the 
afternoon,  partly  because  this  is  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  and  also  because  the  subject 


has  generally  been  laboring  for  many  hours, 
and  his  vital  powers  are  more  or  less  exhausted. 
The  attack  may  be  immediately  preceded  by 
premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  pain  and  a 
feeling  of  fulness  in  the  head  and  oppression 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  attended 
with  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  a  feeling  of 
weakness  in  the  lower  extremities,  vertigo, 
and  dimness  of  vision.  In  60  cases  reported 
to  the  New  York  hospital  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Swift 
("New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,"  1854), 
surrounding  objects  appeared  of  a  uniform 
color,  generally  blue  or  purple,  but  sometimes 
red,  and  at  others  green.  In  light  cases  the 
insensibility  may  be  momentary,  but  in  se- 
vere cases  the  patient  rapidly  becomes  as- 
phyxiated or  comatose.  The  pupils  are  some- 
times dilated  and  sometimes  contracted,  and 
there  may  be  dilatation  and  contraction  at 
different  stages  in  the  same  case.  There  is 
considerable  and  often  very  great  increase  in 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  In  cases  ob- 
served at  Bellevne  hospital,  New  York,  in 
July,  1868,  it  frequently  rose  to  109-5''  F.,  and 
in  one  instance  to  110'6°;  and  still  higher  tem- 
peratures are  recorded.  When  it  reaches  107° 
recovery  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  although 
it  took  place  in  the  one  instance  at  Bellevue 
where  it  reached  110"5°.  Vomiting  during  the 
unconscious  period,  and  involuntary  evacuation 
of  the  bowels,  are  very  grave  symptoms.  Al- 
though in  many  cases,  as  has  been  observed, 
the  symptoms  vary  with  the  extent  of  the  le- 
sions, in  the  more  pronounced  cases  they  are 
rather  uniform,  the  patient  being  completely 
without  sensation  or  motion,  except  that  of 
respiration,  which  is  stertorous,  though  less 
than  in  true  apoplexy.  The  eyes  are  fixed  and 
turned  upward  with  a  glassy  appearance ;  the 
pupils  are  greatly  contracted,  and  the  conjunc- 
tivee  are  congested.  Sometimes  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  muscles  wiU  be  convulsed, 
and  more  rarely  the  patients  appear  to  be  in 
a  state  analogous  to  somnambulism;  but  the 
more  fatal  cases  are  often  entirely  free  from 
motion  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  In  reports 
of  cases  occurring  in  the  British  army  in  India, 
by  Mr.  Longmore,  in  which  he  designated  foul 
air  of  badly  ventilated  quarters  as  an  active 
cause,  the  pathological  conditions  found  after 
death  were  markedly  more  those  of  asphyxia 
than  of  congestive  apoplexy,  there  being  ex- 
cessive engorgement  of  the  lungs,  while  the 
cerebral  congestion  was  decidedly  less.  The 
blood  remains  unooagnlated  after  death,  show- 
ing a  loss  of  life  in  its  organic  constituents. 
Thus,  the  post-mortem  appearances  accord 
with  the  symptoms,  illustrating,  as  Mr.  Barclay 
has  pointed  out,  the  four  different  ways  in 
which  death  may  take  place,  and  furnish  a  key 
to  the  rational  treatment  of  the  different  cases. 
1.  The  intense  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  pour- 
ing down  upon  the  head,  combined  with  great 
bodily  exertion,  may  produce  a  state  similar 
to  that  of  nervous  concussion  from  accident, 
and  death  may  take  place  more  or  less  snd- 
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denly  by  syncope.  2.  When  death  does  not 
qaickly  ensae,  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
nerves  may  induce  pulmonary  congestion,  ter- 
minating in  asphyxia.  8.  The  cerebral  may 
be  much  greater  than  the  pulmonary  conges- 
tion, and  death  may  take  place  by  coma.  4. 
Partial  recovery  may  supervene,  and  the  pa- 
tient die  in  two  or  three  days  afterward,  with 
serous  effusion  within  the  cranial  cavity. 
Rather  more  than  half  the  cases  of  sunstroke 
are  fatal,  death  sometimes  occurring  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  oftener  in  a  few  hours,  the  aver- 
age perhaps  being  from  three  to  four,  the  pa- 
tient remaining  in  a  comatose  state  till  the  end 
of  life. — The  treatment  has  been  a  matter  of 
much  discussion,  and  for  cases  having  marked 
apoplectic  or  comatose  symptoms  it  is  so  still. 
Some  contend  that  bloodletting  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed,  while  others  strongly 
oppose  it  in  all  cases,  maintaining  that  there 
is  always  a  degree  of  vital  depression  which 
forbids  it.  This  is  the  position  generally  held 
by  the  surgeons  of  the  English  army  in  India. 
The  principal  remedies  relied  np<in  in  nearly 
all  countries  are  stimulation  to  the  surface, 
especially  along  the  spine,  by  sinapisms  or 
blisters  and  electricity,  and  the  administration 
of  stimulant  and  purgative  enemata  containing 
alcoholic  spirits ;  the  bathing  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  with  tepid  or  warm  water  contain- 
ing ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda;  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cold  douche  to  the  spine  and 
of  cold  to  the  head.  The  hair  should  be  cut 
short,  and  in  the  worst  cases  blisters  may  be 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  along  the 
spme.  When  the  breathing  is  very  difficult 
and  the  bronchial  tubes  are  clogged  with  ran- 
ons,  the  patient  should  be  often  turned  upon 
the  side  and  face.  Beneficial  effects  have 
sometimes  been  found  from  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform,  but  the  use  of  this  requires  great 
cantion.  ifromptness  and  decision  are  neces- 
sary, and  the  services  of  a  physician  should  be 
procored  as  qnickly  as  posdble;  but  cold  to 
the  head,  sinapisms,  and  stimulating  enemata 
may  be  employed  before  his  arrival 

HUmiCAKCSO,  a  person  who  accompanies  a 
cargo  shipped  to  a  foreign  port,  and  is  intrust- 
ed with  the  sale  of  it  there,  either  as  specially 
directed  or  to  the  best  advantage,  and  with 
the  investment  of  its  proceeds  in  a  proper 
cargo  for  the  home  or  other  market.  As  the 
supercargo's  authority  properly  concerns  the 
cargo,  it  is  ordinarily  dormant  during  the  voy- 
age, and  is  called  into  exercise  by  arrival  at 
the  foreign  port;  and  though  for  the  sake  of 
the  cargo  and  a  market  the  supercargo  may 
sometimes  have  the  authority  to  determine  the 
destination  of  the  ship,  yet  he  has  none  to 
interfere  in  the  navigation  of  her,  or  in  any 
respect  to  usurp  the  office  and  functions  of  the 
master.  The  powers  and  duties  of  a  super- 
cargo are  not  very  specifically  regulated  by 
law  or  usage,  but  are  determined  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  express  instructions  of  the  ship- 
per where  snch  instructions  are  given,  as  they 


usually  are.  The  supercargo  is  simply  an  agent, 
and  is  limited  like  other  agents  to  the  author- 
ity vested  in  him  by  his  principal.  Yet,  by 
construction  of  the  law,  new  authority  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  supercargo  by  the  existence 
and  force  of  necessity;  and  it  has  been  ex- 
pressly held  that  if  by  any  sudden  emergency 
it  becomes  impossible  for  the  supercargo  to 
comply  with  the  precise  tenor  of  his  instruc- 
tions, or  if  a  literal  execution  of  them  wonld 
defeat  the  objects  of  the  shipper  and  amount 
to  a  sacrifice  of  his  interests,  it  then  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  supercargo  to  do  the  best  he 
can  for  the  shipper ;  and  his  acts  done  bona 
fide  and  with  a  reasonable  discretion,  in  such 
an  exigency,  are  binding  upon  the  latter.  A 
supercargo,  like  a  master  or  foreign  factor, 
generally  buys  and  sells  in  his  own  name,  and 
bis  acts  in  a  foreign  port,  even  after  the  death 
of  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  and  while  that 
event  was  unknown  to  him,  are  binding  upon 
all  parties. 

SCPQUMl,  Uke,  the  uppermost  of  the  great 
border  lakes  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the 
globe.  It  is  included  between  lat.  46°  80' 
and  49°  N.,  and  Ion.  84°  50'  and  92°  10'  W. ; 
greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  860  m. ;  great- 
est breadth,  across  its  central  portion,  140  m. ; 
area,  82,000  sq.  m.  Its  length  of  coast  is 
about  1,600  m.,  its  mean  depth  about  1,000 
ft.,  and  the  level  of  its  surface  above  the  sea 
about  680  ft.  The  boundary  line  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  passes  from 
Lake  Huron  up  the  St.  Mary's  river,  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Superior,  through  the  centre  of 
the  lower  half  of  this  lake,  to  the  mouth  of 
Pigeon  river  on  the  N.  shore,  between  Isle 
Royale  and  the  Canadian  coast.  This  island 
was  allowed  to  fall  on  the  American  side  of 
the  boundary  in  compensation  for  one  of  the 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  river. 
The  S.  coast  of  the  lake  from  the  outlet  to 
Montreal  river  belongs  to  the  upper  peninsula 
of  Michigan.  From  this  river  to  the  river 
St.  Louis  the  coast  belongs  to  Wisconsin,  and 
thence  round  to  Pigeon  river  to  Minnesota. 
Toward  each  extremity  the  lake  contracts  in 
width,  and  at  the  lower  end  terminates  in  a 
bay  which  falls  into  the  outlet,  the  St.  Mary's 
river,  at  the  two  opposite  headlands  of  Gros 
Cap  on  the  north  and  Point  Iroquois  on  the 
south.  Thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's 
at  Lake  Huron  is  about  60  m.  Numerous 
streams  flow  into  Lake  Superior^  but  none  of 
large  size.  High  lands  in  general  lie  near  the 
coast,  the  long  slopes  from  which  are  directed 
away  from  the  lake  and  the  short  slopes  toward 
it.  The  rapid  fall  prevents  the  navigation  even 
by  canoes  of  most  of  these  streams,  but  pro- 
vides excellent  water  power,  which  is  almost 
everywhere  available.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  St.  Louis,  which  enters  at  the  head  of 
the  lake ;  on  the  N.  shore,  the  Pigeon,  Earoi- 
nistiqnia.  Black  Sturgeon,  Nipigon  (the  outlet 
of  Nipigon  lake),  Pic,  and  ^dbipicoten ;  and 
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on  the  S.  shore,  the  TequamenoD,  Sturgeon, 
Ontonagon,  Montreal,  and  Bad.  The  coaat  of 
the  lake  is  for  the  most  part  rocky,  and  on 
the  N.  side  is  maoh  indented  by  deep  bays 
sarronnded  with  high  rocky  cliffs,  back  of 
which  the  country  soon  rises  in  bleak  and 
dreary  mountains.  Kameroas  islands  are  scat- 
tered abont  this  portion  of  the  coast,  many 
rising  precipitously  to  great  heights  directly 
up  from  the  deep  wat«r.  Some  present  cas- 
tellated walls  of  basalt,  and  some  rise  in  gra- 
nitic peaks  to  various  elevations  up  to  1,800 
ft.  above  the  lake.  Nowhere  upon  the  inland 
waters  of  North  America  is  the  scenery  so  bold 
and  grand  as  on  the  N*.  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  irregularities  of  the  coast  with  the  gen- 
eral depth  of  water  here  afford  numerous  good 
harbors,  which  however  in  this  unfrequented 
region  are  as  yet  of  little  service,  while  on  the 
opposite  coast  such  places  of  refuge  are  much 
wanted.  The  determination  of  the  coast  lines 
by  the  wearing  action  of  the  waters  upon  rocks 
of  different  degrees  of  hardness  is  remarkably 
exemplified  everywhere  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior,  particularly  in  the  precipitous 
walls  of  red  sandstone  on  the  8.  coast,  famous 
in  all  the  earlier  accounts  of  the  lake  as  the 
"Pictured  Rocks."  They  stand  opposite  the 
greatest  width  of  the  lake  and  exposed  to  the 
greatest  force  of  the  heavy  storms  from  the 
north.  The  effect  of  the  waves  upon  them  is 
not  only  seen  in  their  irregular  shapes,  but  the 
sand  derived  from  their  disintegration  is  swept 
down  the  coast  below  and  raised  by  the  winds 
into  long  lines  of  sandy  cliffs.  At  the  place 
called  the  Grand  Sable  these  are  from  100  to 
800  ft.  high,  and  the  region  around  consists 
of  hills  of  drifting  sand.  The  principal  bays 
are  Thunder,  Black,  and  Nipigon  on  the  north, 
Tequamenon  at  the  outlet,  Kewelenaw  on  the 
south,  and  Fond  da  Lac  at  the  head.  The 
largest  islands  are  Isle  Royale  and  Michipico- 
ten.  The  most  important  places  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake  are  Marquette,  Mich.,  and  Dnluth, 
Minn.  There  are  many  varieties  of  excellent 
fish,  the  most  valuable  being  white  fish,  stur- 
geon, and  trout. — For  the  mineral  productions 
of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  see  Copper  Mikes, 
vol.  v.,  p.  828;  Ibok  Ores,  vol.  ix.,  p.  407; 
MioHioAK,  vol.  xi.,  p.  497;  Ontabio,  vol.  xii., 
p.  636 ;  and  Silver,  vol.  xv.,  p.  67. 

SnUJlH  DOWLAH.  See  Cuvb,  and  India, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  210. 

SHUT,  a  walled  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
northern  division  of  Bombay,  in  a  collectorate 
of  the  same  name  (pop.  in  1872,  664,000),  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Taptee,  20  m.  from 
its  mouth  in  the  gulf  of  Oambay,  and  160  m. 
N.  of  Bombay ;  pop.  about  70,000.  It  contains 
an  English  church,  several  handsome  mosques 
and  temples,  numerous  Hindoo  and  other 
schools,  and  the  Banian  hospital,  fonnded  and 
richly  endowed  by  the  Jains  for  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  diseased  animals.  The  city  is 
on  organized  municipality,  with  a  revenue  of 
nearly  £50,000.— Surat  is  of  great  antiquity, 


and  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Sanskrit  poem, 
the  Bamayana,  When  the  Mohammedana 
ruled  Hindostan  it  was  their  chief  port  of  em- 
barkation on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The 
Portuguese  sacked  Surat  in  1580.  In  1618  the 
Engliui  obtained  commercial  privileges  from 
the  emperor  Jehanghir,  and  established  a  fac- 
tory here  which  became  their  chief  station  on 
the  W.  coast  of  India,  and  remained  so  till 
1686,  when  it  was  removed  to  Bombay.  In 
1796  the  population  was  estimated  at  600,000, 
and  it  had  then  greatly  declined  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  its  trade.  In  1800  the 
administration  of  the  government  was  perma- 
nently assumed  by  the  British. 

SOBETY,  in  law,  a  person  who  binds  himself 
to  fulfil,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  engage- 
ment of  the  principal  obligor.  For  those  cases 
in  which  the  surety  expressly  assumes  the  ob- 
ligation technically  known  as  a  guaranty,  see 
GtTAEANTT.  When  two  parties  join  in  maldng 
a  purchase,  or  in  giving  a  promissory  note, 
each  is  in  law  equally  liable  to  the  party  with 
whom  the  contract  was  made ;  but  as  between 
themselves,  it  is  always  competent  for  one  to 
show  that  the  transaction  was  wholly  for  the 
benefit  and  at  the  request  of  his  oo-obligor,  and 
that  he  became  bound  as  surety  merely  for  his 
associate.  If  in  such  case  the  surety  in  face 
be  compelled  (as,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his 
obligation,  he  obviously  may  be)  to  pay  the 
whole,  equity  declares  that  he  is  entitled  to 
complete  reimbursement  from  the  principal, 
and  that,  in  order  to  secure  this  reimbursement, 
the  surety  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  the 
security  which  either  the  rules  of  law  or  the 
express  acts  of  the  parties  have  ^ven  to  the 
obligee  or  creditor ;  and  if,  by  any  negligence 
or  other  acts,  the  obligee  d^eat  these  rights 
of  the  surety,  he  forfeits  his  right  of  action 
against  him.  If  the  creditor  or  obligee  is  fair- 
ly informed  of  the  relation  of  principal  and 
surety  existing  between  the  parties,  he  is  bound 
to  take  care  that  no  act  of  his  shall  destroy  or 
lessen  the  surety's  right  of  indemnity  from  the 

Srincipal  debtor.  If  therefore  he  declare  that 
e  will  look  solely  to  the  principal  for  pay- 
ment, so  that  the  surety  is  induced  to  omit 
taking  security  from  the  latter ;  or  if  he  tell 
the  surety  that  the  debt  has  been  paid  so  that 
he  relinquish  to  the  principal  his  security ;  the 
surety  will  be  in  both  cases  discharged  from 
his  obligation  to  the  obligee.  But  the  mere 
inaction  of  the  creditor  to  pursue  his  reme- 
dies against  the  principal  will  not  discharge 
the  surety,  nor  will  positive  indulgence  to  the 
principal  have  this  effect;  but  if  the  delay 
be  granted  in  pursuance  of  any  binding  agree- 
ment with  the  principal,  so  that  the  surety 
cannot  pay  the  debt  and  then  proceed  at  once 
for  indemnity  against  the  principal,  the  credi- 
tor's act  releases  the  surety.  And  as  the  surety 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  securities  given 
by  the  principal,  he  is  discharged  if  the  cred- 
itor's inaction  or  negligence  have  renderedi 
tiiese  securities  valueless.    In  short,  though  thei 
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creditor  is  not  bound,  so  far  as  the  surety  is 
conoerDed,  to  pnrsae  the  ordinary  legal  reme- 
dies against  the  principal,  yet  he  is  bound,  in 
respect  to  all  remedies  given  him  by  way  of 
pledge  or  security  or  by  other  act  of  the  par- 
ties, to  hold  or  pursue  them  diligently  ia  be- 
half of  the  surety ;  and  if  he  rehnquish  any 
such  remedy  without  the  knowledge  or  against 
the  will  of  the  surety,  he  shall  lose  his  claim 
against  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  the  right 
surrendered.  Question  has  often  been  made 
whether  the  cr&ditor  would  not  lose  his  right 
against  the  surety  if  the  principal  should  be- 
come insolvent  otter  a  request  by  the  surety 
(which  was  disregarded)  that  proceedings  be 
immediately  taken  for  collection ;  but  it  has 
generally  been  held  that  he  did  jiot,  and  that 
the  remedy  of  the  surety  was  to  pay  the  debt 
and  then  proceed  to  collect  of  the  principal. 

SVBF  BUD  {aphrisa  virgata,  Gray),  a  wading 
bird  of  the  plover  family,  and  subfamily  ein- 
dina  or  turnstones.  The  bill  is  about  as  long 
as  the  head,  with  vaulted  obtuse  tip  and  com- 
pressed sides;  wings  long  and  pointed,  with 
the  first  quill  the  longest;  tail  moderate  and 
even ;  tarsi  as  long  as  middle  toe,  robust,  with 
small  irregular  scales;  toes  long,  free  at  the 
base,  sides  of  anterior  ones  margined,  and  hind 
one  elevated,  slender,  and  partly  resting  on 
the  ground.  It  is  about  10  in.  long,  with  the 
wing  7  in. ;  dark  brown  above,  lighter  on  the 
wing  coverts,  with  white  spots  and  stripes  on 
the  head  and  neck ;  upper  tail  coverts  and  basal 
half  of  tail  white,  the  latter  terminated  with 
brownish  black ;  under  parts  white,  tinged  with 
ashy  in  front,  each  feather  having  a  brown- 
ish black  crescent.  It  is  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  and  South  America,  and  in  the 
Hawaiian  islands,  and  is  migratory. 

SOSOBOir,  a  bird  of  the  stork  family.  See 
Jaoana. 

SDBfUEXT,  or  CUrwtgaj  (Gr.  ;te</>,  iihe  hand, 
and  Ipyov,  labor),  that  department  of  the  art 
of  healing  which  appertains  to  the  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  treatment  of  the  class  of  dis- 
eases which  require  manual  or  instrumental 
measures  for  their  cure.  The  sphere  of  sur- 
gery is  more  limited  and  at  the  same  time 
more  accurately  defined  than  that  of  medicine. 
Surgery  divides  tissues  or  parts  improperly 
united,  and  unites  those  which  have  been  di- 
vided when  they  should  remain  in  union ;  sep- 
arates whatever  has  become  dangerous  or  in- 
convenient to  the  patient;  removes  foreign 
bodies,  or  parts  of  the  body  which  from  dis- 
ease or  loss  of  vitality  have  become  foreign, 
whenever  they  exert  a  hurtful  influence  on 
the  animal  economy  ;  restores  to  their  cavity 
or  replaces  in  their  normal  position  portions 
of  the  body  which  have  become  displaced; 
checks  the  loss  of  blood  from  wounded  or 
divided  blood  vessels ;  reduces  inflammations, 
or  removes  the  purulent  or  phlegmonous  mat- 
ter which  may  have  been  deposited  by  them  ; 
repairs  and  corrects  deformities  and  distor- 
tions; and  effects  the  replacement  of  lost 


tissues.  Its  means  of  accomplishing  these  re- 
sults are  the  hand,  lint,  bandages,  and  ap- 
paratus of  various  kinds,  cutting,  crushing, 
and  probing  instruments,  catheters,  bougies, 
sounds,  forceps,  specula,  &c.,  and  the  various 
forms  of  cauteries,  direct  and  indirect,  liquid 
and  solid. — The  earliest  surgeons  of  whom 
there  is  any  record  were  the  Egyptian  priests. 
According  to  Herodotus,  we  owe  to  them  the 
use  of  the  moxa  and  the  adaptation  of  arti- 
ficial limbs.  Among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
there  is  but  little  evidence  of  surgical  skill, 
and  that  little  was  confined  to  the  priests.  In 
Greece,  surgery  is  as  ancient  as  the  mythic  pe- 
riod of  its  history.  Chiron  the  centaur,  born 
in  Thessaly,  and  skilful  in  the  application  of 
soothing  herbs  to  wounds  and  bruises,  is  the 
legendary  father  of  Greek  surgery.  But  .£8- 
culapius,  the  son  of  Apollo,  said  by  some  to 
have  been  the  pupil  of  Chiron,  though  others 
call  him  his  predecessor  and  superior,  won  the 
highest  fame  in  that  early  time  for  surgical 
skill.  He  is  said  to  have  been  deified  on  ac- 
count of  his  wonderful  success  about  60  years 
before  the  Trojan  war.  Temples  were  reared 
for  his  worship,  which  became  the  repositories 
of  surgical  knowledge,  at  Epidaums,  Rhodes, 
Cnidus,  Cos,  and  Pergamus.  Homer  has  im- 
mortalized his  two  sons,  Podalirius  and  Hacha- 
on,  the  companions  of  Agamemnon  in  the  Tro- 
jan war,  where  they  rendered  essential  service 
m  healing  the  wounds  of  the  Grecian  heroes. 
The  Asclepiades,  or  reputed  descendants  of 
^scnlapius,  retained  the  monopoly  of  surgery 
as  well  as  medicine  in  their  family.  They 
had  established  in  this  period  three  schools  of 
medicine,  at  Rhodes,  Cnidus,  and  Cos.  Py- 
thagoras, in  the  6th  century  B.  C,  established 
at  Crotona  a  new  school  of  medicine,  in  which 
his  peculiar  philosophy  was  probably  applied 
to  the  art  of  healing;  among  its  early  pupils 
was  Democedes,  eminent  as  a  surgeon,  who 
when  taken  captive  by  the  Persians  reduced 
the  dislocated  ankle  of  Darius,  and  removed 
or  in  some  way  cured  the  cancerous  breast 
of  his  queen  Atossa,  after  the  Egyptian  phy- 
sicians had  failed.  The  want  of  anatomical 
knowledge,  no  dissections  being  allowed,  was 
a  fatal  bar  to  any  considerable  progress  in  sur- 
gery. Hippocrates  (about  400  B.  0.)  more  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  advanced  surgical  treat- 
ment; he  reduced  dislocations  and  adjusted 
fractures,  used  the  trephine,  applied  the  for- 
ceps in  accouchement,  made  incisions  into  the 
Iridney  for  the  removal  of  calculi,  performed 
amputations,  and  perforated  the  cavity  of  the 
ribs  in  empyema  and  hydrothorax.  Interdicted 
from  human  dissection,  he  practised  the  dis- 
section of  the  ape  tribe  as  nearest  to  man  in 
anatomical  structure,  and  thus  obtained  much 
knowledge.  For  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Hippocrates  we  meet  few  names  of  notein 
surgery.  The  founding  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  under  Ptolemy  Soter  about  800  B.  0. 
was  another  importuit  epoch  in  the  advance 
of  the  art.    Her(q>hilus  and  Erasistratus,  the 
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two  great  leaders  of  the  medical  echool  of 
that  university,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  were 
eminent  both  as  physicians  and  surgeons; 
with  them  commenced  the  practice  of  human 
dissections.  The  extirpation  of  the  spleen, 
and  the  application  of  remedies  direct  to  soir- 
rhosities  and  tumors  of  that  viscus  and  of  the 
liver,  were  among  the  bold  operations  of  Era- 
sistratns.  To  him  also  belongs  the  invention 
and  application  of  the  catheter  in  cases  of  re- 
tention of  nrine.  The  pupils  of  these  eminent 
surgeons  invented  bandages  of  peculiar  forms, 
and  introduced  the  tourniquet  and  contri- 
vances for  reducing  dislocations  of  the  femur. 
One  of  them,  Ammonins,  employed  an  instru- 
ment for  lithontriptio  purposes,  anticipating 
Civiale's  process. — ^Kome  in  the  first  700  years 
of  its  history  produced  no  surgeon  of  note. 
Oelsns,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  was  the  greatest  of  the  sur- 
geons of  ancient  Rome,  and  his  observations 
on  injuries  of  the  head,  on  cataract,  on  the 
ligature  of  wounded  arteries,  hernia,  lithoto- 
my, fractures  and  dislocations,  amputations, 
and  carbuncle,  show  considerable  knowledge. 
Areteeus,  the  first  to  use  the  cantharides  blis- 
ter, Heliodorus,  Rufus  the  Ephesian,  all  of 
whom  flourished  between  A.  D.  60  and  120, 
and  after  them  Antyllua,  added  to  the  surgical 
knowledge  of  the  time  new  views  of  the  treat- 
ment of  injuries  of  the  head,  the  resort  to 
arteriotomy  instead  of  venesection  in  sudden 
emergencies  of  inflammatory  action,  bronohot- 
omy  in  some  acute  diseases  of  the  throat,  the 
radical  cure  of  hydrocele  by  free  incision  of 
the  parts,  and  a  more  thorough  investigation 
of  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  Galen 
devoted  more  attention  to  medicine  than  sur- 
gery, but  his  observations  on  hernia,  on  luxa- 
tion of  the  femur  backward,  and  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  trephine  to  the  sternum  in  em- 
pyema, are  of  importance.  In  the  early  period 
of  Ohristianity  surgery  languished;  the  early 
Christians  opposed  dissection  as  strongly  as 
the  pagans,  and  by  attributing  the  power  of 
bealing  wounds  to  martyrs  and  their  relics  dis- 
couraged all  efforts  at  improvement  in  surgical 
science.  The  first  eminent  name  among  the 
surgeons  of  the  dark  ages  is  Afitius  (500  to 
S50),  whose  surgical  writings  are  numerous 
and  valuable.  He  practised  scarification  of  the 
extremities  in  anasarca,  operated  for  aneurism, 
endeavored  to  dissolve  urinary  calculi  by  in- 
ternal remedies,  discussed  hernia  with  great 
ftbUity,  and  wrote  on  encysted  tamors,  inju- 
ries to  nerves  and  tendons,  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  &c.  Alexander  of  Tralles,  a  younger 
<sontemporary  of  Agtins,  wrote  treatises,  now 
lost,  on  diseases  of  the  eye  and  on  fractures, 
which  were  highly  commended  for  their  ori- 
ginality by  some  of  his  successors.  Paulus 
.iSIgineta,  in  the  7th  century,  was  a  surgeon  of 
eminence  and  considerable  originality.  His 
sixth  book  has  been  considered  by  many  as 
the  best  body  of  surgical  knowledge  prior  to 
tthe  revival  of  letters.    He  recommended  topi- 


cal in  preference  to  general  bleeding,  as  more 
effective  in  reducing  local  inflammation;  re- 
sorted to  copious  venesection  to  accelerate  the 
painful  descent  of  calculi  through  the  ureters; 
opened  internal  abscesses  with  caustics;  de- 
fined the  points  for  performing  paracentesis 
in  ascites ;  made  his  incision  in  lithotomy  on 
one  side  of  the  raphe  instead  of  the  centre 
as  Celsus  had  recommended;  practised  both 
laryngotomy  and  tracheotomy,  the  latter  as  a 
means  of  carrying  on  respiration  during  oc- 
clusion of  the  larynx ;  treated  of  fractures  of 
the  patella ;  and  was  the  originator  of  the  ob- 
stetric operation  of  embryotomy. — The  Ara- 
bian physicians,  who  rose  into  distinction  as 
those  of  the  West  declined  in  reputation,  did 
little  for  surgery.  Rhazes  (about  900)  described 
for  the  first  time  tpina  ventosa  and  gptTut  b^fida^ 
cauterized  the  wounds  from  the  bites  of  rabid 
animals,  opposed  the  use  of  the  knife  in  can- 
cer except  when  limited  and  when  the  whole 
tumor  could  be  removed,  and  gave  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  description  of  the  treatment  of 
hernia.  Avicenna  (died  about  1036)  intro- 
duced the  flexible  catheter.  Albucasis  (died 
about  1106)  introduced  an  instrument  for  the 
cure  of  Jiitula  laehrymalit,  invented  the  pro- 
bang,  and  in  wounds  of  the  intestine  practised 
union  of  the  divided  parts  by  suture  with  suc- 
cess.— In  Catholic  Europe  medical  practice  and 
what  of  surgery  remained  was  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  until,  by  the  edict  of  the 
council  of  Tours  in  1168,  they  were  interdicted 
from  all  surgical  practice.  The  Jews  were  at 
this  period  and  for  a  century  or  two  later  in 
high  repute  as  physicians,  but  they  seem  to 
have  had  a  dislike  to  surgery.  Goy  de  Ohau- 
liao,  a  priest,  compiled  from  the  Greek  and 
Arabian  aothors  the  earliest  work  of  modem 
times  on  surgery,  but  with  very  little  judg- 
ment of  what  was  worth  retaining.  For  two 
centuries  and  more  surgery  was  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  illiterate  barber  surgeons.  The 
revival  of  surgical  science  dates  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  Vesalius  (died  1664)  as  a  teacher  of 
anatomy  in  Italy,  followed  soon  after  by  Fallo- 
pius  and  Eustachius.  Surgery  was  then  for  the 
first  time  put  upon  a  sound  and  scientific  basis, 
that  of  careful  dissection,  and  Ambroise  Par6, 
a  French  army  surgeon  who  had  educated  him- 
self in  anatomical  science,  was  the  first  of  its 
great  lights.  He  was  surgeon  successively  to 
four  kings  of  France,  and  was  attached  to  the 
French  armies  as  surgeon-general  down  to  1669. 
To  him  we  owe  the  revival  and  improvement 
of  the  practice  of  tying  -the  arteries  after  op- 
erations or  wounds,  instead  of  cauterizing  them 
with  hot  iron  or  boiling  oil.  The  pupils  of 
Par6  added  little  lustre  to  their  master's  name ; 
but  in  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century 
Fabricins  ab  Aoquapendente  flourished  at  Pa- 
dua, and  his  Opera  Chirurgiea,  the  first  really 
valuable  treatise  on  surgery  of  modern  times, 
passed  through  17  editions.  He  was  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Harvey.  Wiseman,  sergeant  sur- 
geon to  Charles  II.,  was  the  first  eminent  sur- 
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gical  writer  and  practitioner  in  England.  Eis 
recommendation  of  immediate  ampatation  in 
military  practice,  when  the  preservation  of  the 
limb  was  impossible,  has  been  followed  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  He  left  eight  trea- 
tises on  sargery,  which  are  not  without  valne 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  flap  operation 
in  ampatation  is  claimed  for  James  Yonng,  an 
English  surgeon  contemporary  with  Wiseman, 
and  also  for  two  French  surgeons,  Verdain 
and  Sabanrin,  of  the  same  period.  In  Ger- 
many during  this  centnry,  Hildanns,  Scoltetus, 
Purmann,  and  Heister  were  the  principal  sur- 
gical writers  and  practitioners.  In  Italy  the 
principal  names  of  note  toward  the  close  of 
the  16th  and  in  the  I7th  century  were  Talia- 
cotios,  the  originator  of  the  restorative  surgery 
in  Europe ;  Ceesar  Magatus,  who  greatly  sim- 
plified the  treatment  of  wounds ;  and  M.  A.  Se- 
verinos,  who  banished  the  salves  and  plasters 
which  in  Italy  had  usurped  the  place  of  opera- 
tions. The  18th  century  witness^  a  still  greater 
advance  in  the  science.  In  England,  Percival 
Pott,  well  known  for  his  investigation  of  that 
form  of  caries  of  the  vertebra  known  by  his 
name  (see  Spikal  Diskasss),  and  the  most 
judicious  writer  of  modem  times  on  fractures, 
amputations,  injuries  of  the  head,  and  diseases 
of  the  spine;  John  and  William  Hunter,  the 
former  the  greatest  master  of  the  principles 
of  surgery  in  the  profession ;  Cheselden  and 
Douglas,  both  famous  as  lithotomists ;  and  the 
two  Monros,  father  and  son,  are  among  the 
great  names  of  the  snrgioal  profession.  In 
France  flourished  La  Peyronie,  at  whose  in- 
stance Louis  XV.  in  1781  founded  the  acad- 
emy of  surgery ;  Jean  Louis  Petit,  the  greatest 
French  surgeon  of  the  18th  century;  Ledran, 
Garangeot,  and  the  illustrious  Desault,  the  ori- 
ginator of  clinical  surgical  instruction  and  the 
inventor  of  numerous  admirable  apparatuses 
for  the  treatment  of  fracture.  Among  the  cel- 
ebrated surgeons  of  other  European  countries 
were  Molinelli,  Morgagni,  Scarpa,  Bertrandi, 
and  Moscati  in  Italy;  Deventer,  Albinus,  and 
Camper  in  Holland;  and  Platner,  Rdderer, 
Rambilla,  Theden,  and  Richter  in  Germany. 
During  the  18th  century  the  ligature  of  aneu- 
rismal  arteries  of  large  size,  the  treatment 
of  hernia  and  fltUda  in  ano,  the  cure  of 
JUtula  laehrymalit,  and  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  dangerous  and  difiicult  parturitions, 
were  the  most  important  branches  of  surgery 
in  which  there  was  a  material  advance  from 
the  preceding  century;  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  instruments  also  received  great  atten- 
tion. The  19th  century  has,  however,  done 
more  for  the  improvement  of  this  science  than 
all  the  centuries  which  have  preceded  it.  In 
England,  Abemethy,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Listen, 
and  others  of  the  highest  reputation  have  passed 
away,  and  others  hardly  less  eminent  remain ; 
in  France,  Dupuytren,  Eonx,  Lisfranc,  and 
Larrey  have  had  no  superiors  either  before  or 
after  them.  The  following  may  with  propriety 
be  particnlarized  as  among  the  improvements 


of  the  age  in  surgery:  the  introduction  of 
anssthesia;  resection  of  the  bones  at  the  joints ; 
the  preservation  of  the  periosteum  and  conse- 
quent development  of  new  bone ;  partial  am- 
putations of  the  foot,  as  instanced  in  the  op- 
eration of  Lisfranc  for  the  removal  of  the  meta- 
tarsns,  and  of  Chopart,  Symes,  Halgaigne,  and 
Pirigoff  for  disarticulation  of  tarsal  bones ;  the 
ampntations  at  the  thigh  and  shoulder  joints ; 
the  ligature  of  arteries  within  the  trunk  and 
immediately  at  their  departure  from  it;  the 
resection  and  removal  of  portions  or  even  the 
whole  of  the  npper  or  lower  jaw ;  the  opera- 
tions for  cleft  or  deficient  velvm  palati  or  pala- 
tine vault ;  the  opening  by  longitudinal  section 
of  the  air  passages  at  different  points  to  avoid 
asphyxia ;  the  resection  and  extirpation  of  the 
uterus,  of  the  ovaries,  and  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  rectum;  the  introduction  of  the 
silver  suture,  especially  in  operations  on  the 
viscera,  as  for  recto-vaginal  and  vesico-vaginal 
flstulae;  the  adoption  of  the  immovable  ap- 
paratus for  fractures ;  the  processes  for  reme- 
dying disunited  fracture;  the  substitution  of 
milder  means  for  the  trephine  in  all  except  the 
most  serious  cases;  the  improved  treatment 
of  ulcers  and  abscesses;  the  cure  of  the  most 
formidable  aneurisms  by  the  ligature  of  the 
carotid,  subclavian,  axillary,  humeral,  and  ex- 
ternal and  interned  iliacs;  the  treatment  of 
varicose  veins ;  the  successful  treatment  of  cal- 
culus by  lithotrity,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
improvements  made  in  the  processes  and  in- 
struments; the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
tumors,  whether  encysted,  fatty,  vascular,  or 
malignant;  the  cure  of  strabismus,  and  the 
generally  improved  treatment 'in  diseases  of 
the  eye,  including  the  invention  of  the  oph- 
thalmoscope by  Helmholtz  in  1861,  and  the 
reformation  of  ophthalmic  medicine  and  sur- 
gery carried  on  by  Von  Graefe,  Donders,  Bow- 
man, Toynbee,  Wilde,  Von  Troltsch,  Politzer, 
and  others;  the  restorative  processes,  by 
which  the  nose,  lip,  and  other  parts  are  re- 
formed from  adjacent  tissues;  the  treatment 
of  harelip  and  of  club-foot;  and  the  notable 
advance  consequent  upon  the  conservative 
treatment  of  gunshot  and  other  wounds  of  the 
brain. — As  from  the  nature  of  their  duties 
suits  for  malpractice  are  more  often  brought 
against  surgeons  than  against  physicians,  it 
will  be  appropriate  here  to  speak  of  their  legal 
obligations,  though  the  same  laws  apply  to 
practitioners  in  any  of  the  branches  of  medicine. 
In  undertaking  the  treatment  of  a  patient,  the 
surgeon  enters  into  a  legal  obligation  and  as- 
sumes legal  liabilities,  which,  though  seldom 
expressly  defined,  are  yet,  in  the  appreheneion 
of  the  law,  fixed  and  certain.  The  law  holds 
that  he  contracts  for  the  possession  of  that  rea- 
sonable degree  of  learning,  skill,  and  experi- 
ence which  the  members  of  his  profession  or- 
dinarily possess.  Those  also  who,  like  oculists, 
anrists,  or  dentists,  claim  to  be  particularly 
conversant  with  and  skilful  in  the  treatment 
of  the  diseases  of  single  organs,  must  be  held 
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to  a  peculiar  responsibility.  The  same  is  true 
of  surgeons  of  great  pretensions  in  large  cities 
as  compared  with  those  residing  in  remote  and 
thinly  settled  districts.  In  undertaking  a  case, 
the  surgeon  also  contracts  that  he  will  apply 
the  skill  which  he  possesses,  whatever  be  its 
degree,  with  reasonable  and  ordinary  diligence 
and  care.  Extraordinary  care  is  no  more  im- 
plied than  extraordinary  skill ;  nor  is  the  prac- 
titioner supposed  to  guarantee  a  cure,  though 
he  may  if  lie  chooses  contract  to  efiFect  a  cure, 
and  then  he  must  answer  for  a  failure.  The 
practitioner's  skill  in  any  case  will  ordinarily  be 
required  to  embrace  those  phases  and  phenom- 
ena which  usually  characterize  the  dominant 
disease ;  and  any  mischance  which  connects 
itself  immediately  with  these  will  involve  the 
question  of  skill.  His  diligence  and  care  will  be 
exercised  in  watching  for  and  guarding  against 
the  accidental  influences  which,  if  overlooked, 
may  delay  or  even  prevent  the  restoration  of 
the  patient.  If  he  have  brought  ordinary  skill 
and  care  to  the  treatment  of  his  case,  the  sur- 
geon is  not  responsible  for  want  of  success  nor 
for  mistakes  in  cases  of  real  doubt  and  nn- 
certainty.  The  surgeon's  liability  in  cases  of 
malpractice  is  ordinarily  only  a  civil  one,  and 
the  injury  he  does  can  usually  be  compensated 
by  damages.  But,  in  cases  where  death  has 
followed  the  treatment,  and  it  has  seemed  to 
be  the  direct  consequence  of  the  treatment, 
there  have  been,  not  unfrequently,  charges  of 
criminal  malpractice  preferred  against  the  med- 
ical practitioner.  To  constitute  a  crime,  there 
must  be  a  malicious  or  criminal  intent.  This 
intent  may  exist  in  an  actual  design,  or  the 
law  will  infer  it  from  gross  rashness  or  want 
of  circumspection. — Where  no  statutory  pro- 
hibition intervenes,  all  regular  and  irregular 
practitioners  are  to  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing. Leaving  out  of  consideration  cases  of  ex- 
press malice,  which  would  hardly  be  included 
under  the  designation  of  malpractice,  our  topic 
is  reduced  to  those  cases  in  which  the  charge 
is  founded  upon  gross  ignorance,  gross  negli- 
gence, or  gross  rashness.  With  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  charge  of  manslaughter,  the  law, 
especially  in  England,  is  that  "  if  one,  whether 
a  medical  man  or  not,  profess  to  deal  with  the 
life  or  health  of  another,  he  is  bound  to  use 
competent  skill  and  snfBoient  attention;  and 
if  he  cause  the  death  of  the  other  through  a 
gross  want  of  either  of  these,  he  will  be  guilty 
of  manslaughter ;"  or  as  an  eminent  American 
authority,  Mr.  Bishop,  states  the  law :  "  The 
carelessness  in  a  medical  man  which,  if  death 
follow,  will  render  him  liable  for  manslaugh- 
ter, is  gross  carelessness,  or,  as  it  is  more 
strongly  expressed,  the  grossest  ignorance  or 
most  criminal  inattention." 

8IJBICATE,  a  carnivorous  mammal  of  South 
Africa,  coming  near  the  ichneumons.  It  is  the 
rytana  (luricata)  eapentit  (III.),  and  is  some- 
times called  zenick.  It  is  about  a  foot  long, 
with  a  tail  of  6  or  8  in.,  and  about  6  in.  high ; 
it  is  noctnmal,  dwelling  in  burrows  which  it 


excavates  with  its  stont  claws;  the  color  ia 
grayish  brown,  tinged  with  yellow,  with  ob- 
scure dark  bands  across  the  back.    It  is  docile 


Suilcate  (Ejiiena  capenslB). 

and  intelligent,  and  is  often  domesticated  for 
the  destruction  of  vermin. 

SDBINAH,  or  IMdi  Gilana.    See  Guiana. 

SIKIKAM,  a  river  of  Dutch  Oniana,  which 
rises  in  the  monntains  on  the  S.  frontier,  flows 
through  the  centre  of  the  colony,  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  about  10  m.  below  Paramaribo 
after  a  course  of  about  300  m.  It  has  several 
tributaries,  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels 
about  80  m.  from  its  mouth. 

SniBET,  a  S.  E.  county  of  England,  border- 
ing on  Middlesex  (from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Thames),  Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and 
Berkshire;  area,  748  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
1,090,270.  That  part  of  the  county  which  lies 
on  the  Thames,  with  much  of  the  land  on  the 
borders,  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Parts  of  the 
shire  are  famed  for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery. 
The  principal  streams  are  the  Wey,  Mole,  and 
Wandle,  which  fall  into  the  Thames.  There 
are  extensive  market  gardens  and  flower  farms, 
where  besides  flowers  medicinal  herbs  are  raised 
in  large  quantities.  Numerous  canals  and  rail- 
roads intersect  the  county.  Silk,  woollen  goods, 
hosiery,  paper,  earthenware,  leather,  and  ale 
are  manufactured.  Besides  Southwark,  Lam- 
beth, and  other  portions  of  London,  the  most 
important  places  are  the  three  county  towns, 
Guildford,  Oroydon,  and  Kingston,  and  Epsom, 
Reigate,  Famham,  and  Oodalming. 

SDKRET,  Heiry  Howanl,  earl  of,  an  English 
poet,  bom  about  1616,  beheaded  on  Tower 
hill,  London,  Jan.  21,  1647.  He  was  the  eld- 
est son  of  Thomas  Howard,  third  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  passed  his  youth  at  the  court  of 
Henry  VHI.  In  1682  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  went  to  France 
with  the  duke  of  Richmond.  He  assisted  in 
the  trial  of  Anne  Boleyn  in  1586,  served  in 
France  in  1640,  and  was  imprisoned  for  some 
wild  irregularities  in  1543.  In  1644  he  com- 
manded in  Franco,  and  earned  the  rank  of 
field  marshal.  After  the  taking  of  Boulogne 
he  became  its  governor,  and  continued  the 
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war  with  advantage  until  Jannary,  1646,  when 
he  met  with  a  reverse.  A  panic  among  his 
troops  caused  a  failnre  to  intercept  a  convoj 
of  provisions  near  St.  Etienne,  and  his  rival, 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterward  the  protec- 
tor Somerset,  induced  the  king  to  recall  him 
to  England.  Snrrey's  comments  on  this  ac- 
tion offended  Uenrj,  who  imprisoned  him  for 
a  short  time  in  the  tower.  The  Hertford  fac- 
tion lost  no  opportunity  to  excite  the  fears  of 
the  king,  and  on  Dec.  12,  1646,  Surrey  with 
his  father  was  again  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  for  having  quartered  the  royal  arms 
with  his  own.  Surrey  in  an  eloquent  defence 
proved  conclusively  his  right  to  assume  the 
royal  arms ;  yet  he  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted about  a  week  before  the  death  of  the 
king.  His  works  consist  of  sonnets,  amatory 
verses,  elegies,  paraphrases  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  translations  of  the  second  and  fourth  books 
of  the  .£neid,  and  afford  the  first  instance  of 
the  use  of  the  sonnet  and  of  blank  verse  in 
English  poetry.  The  first  edition  of  his  son- 
nets was  published  by  Richard  Tottel  in  1557. 
Editions  of  his  works,  with  those  of  Sir  Thom- 
as Wyatt,  and  biographies,  have  been  published 
by  George  Frederick  Nott,  D.  D.  (2  vols.  4to, 
1816-'10;  new  ed.,  1871),  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
(1881),  Prof.  Child  (Boston,  1854),  and  the 
Rev.  R.  Gilfillah  (Edinburgh,  1856). 

SOUUMiATi:.    See  Pbobate. 

SDIUtT.  L  A  S.  E.  county  of  Virginia, 
bonnded  N.  E.  by  James  river  and  8.  W.  by 
Blackwater  river ;  area,  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  6,685,  of  whom  8,192  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  moderately  hilly  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
86,996  bushels  of  Indian  com,  44,666  of  peas 
and  beans,  16,773  of  Irish  and  8,881  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  1,104  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
462  horses,  724  milch  cows,  1,118  other  cattle, 
1,082  shee^,  and  4,078  swine.  Capital,  Surry 
Court  House.  II.  A  N.  W.  county  of  North 
Carolina,  bordering  on  Virginia,  bonnded  S. 
by  the  Tadkin  and  drained  by  Ararat  and 
Fisher  rivers ;  area,  abont  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  11,262,  of  whom  1,660  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  in  part  mountainous  and  gen- 
erally hilly.  Ararat  or  Pilot  mountain  in  the 
southeast  is  the  highest  peak  in  this  region. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  26,701 
bushels  of  wheat,  18,029  of  rye,  190,171  of 
Indian  com,  89,821  of  oats,  14,707  of  Irish 
and  16,868  of  sweet  potatoes,  264,286  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  12,690  of  wool,  81,238  of  butter, 
6,188  of  flax,  68,658  of  honey,  and  9,681  gal- 
lons of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were  1,129 
horses,  2,178  milch  cows,  8,989  other  cattle, 
6,414  sheep,  and  11,634  swine;  8  manufac- 
tories of  cotton  goods,  6  of  chewing  tobacco, 
and  4  flonr  mills.    Capital,  Dobson. 

SOBTETIirG  (Fr.  sunoir,  to  overlook),  the 
art  of  measuring  portions  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  either  for  the  purpose  of  calculating 
the  contents  of  areas,  of  laying  out  tracts  of 
required  extent,  of  establishing  roads,  or  of 


preparing  maps.  The  ancient  science  of  ge- 
ometry grew  out  of  the  practice  of  surveying, 
and  now  embodies  the  mathematical  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  work  is  conducted.  This 
science  was  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  many  of  the  old  Greek 
writers  ascribe  its  origin  to  changes  which 
annually  took  place  from  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  and  to  the  consequent  necessity  of 
adjusting  the  claims  of  each  person  respecting 
the  limits  of  lands.  The  progress  of  the  art 
of  surveying  to  its  higher  application  in  deter- 
mining the  figure  of  the  earth  has  been  traced 
in  the  article  Eabth;  and  the  operations  in 
trigonometrical  surveys  upon  a  grand  scale  are 
described  under  Coast  Subvey. — The  systems 
of  surveying  may  be  classed  according  to  its 
special  objects ;  as  land  surveying,  for  deter- 
mining the  contents  Qf  areas,  or  dividing  tracts 
into  lots  of  smaller  dimensions ;  topographical 
surveying,  which  includes  the  measurement 
of  horizontal  lines  and  angles,  and  the  varia- 
tions of  level,  so  that  the  superficial  inequali- 
ties may  be  graphically  represented ;  hydro- 
graphical  or  maritime  surveying,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  determination  of  the  positions 
of  channels,  shoals,  rocks,  and  the  shore  line ; 
and  mining  surveying,  for  fixing  the  positions 
of  the  underground  works  in  mines,  so  that 
these  can  be  correctly  mapped.  Surveys  ex- 
tending over  large  territories  involve  the  con- 
sideration of  the  curvature  of  the  earth  and 
the  use  of  spherical  trigonometry,  and  are 
called  geodetic  in  contradistinction  from  ordi- 
nary surveying  over  more  limited  areas,  which 
may  with  sufficient  accuracy  be  conducted 
without  reference  to  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  which  may  be  termed  plane  surveying. 
(See  Geodesy.)  These  systems  all  involve  the 
same  principles  of  measuring  lines  and  angles 
between  definite  points  upon  the  area  included 
in  the  survey,  and  reproducing  these  upon 
paper,  reduced  to  a  convenient  scale.  Calcu- 
lating the  content  of  the  area  is  commonly 
the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  land  surveying. 
Tracts  of  any  shape  or  size  may  be  accurately 
surveyed,  if  tolerably  level  and  clear,  with  no 
other  instrument  than  the  surveyor's  chain 
(see  GuNTEs,  Edmund)  ;  and  for  this  may  be 
substituted  a  measuring  tape,  a  measured  rope, 
or  leather  driving  reins.  This  is  done  by  mea- 
suring all  the  sides  of  the  tract,  and  then  diag- 
onals from  one  comer  to  another,  so  selected 
as  to  divide  the  tract  into  triangles  as  nearly 
equilateral  as  possible.  The  number  of  diag- 
onals will  be  two  less  than  the  number  of 
sides.  In  using  the  chain  it  is  to  be  kept  as 
nearly  horizontal  as  possible,  or  if  the  mea- 
surement is  made  on  a  slope  the  variation  from 
the  horizontal  is  to  be  determined  and  duly 
allowed.  In  case  the  corners  are  not  visible 
from  each  other,  intermediate  points  may  be 
adopted  and  used  for  the  terminations  of  lines 
from  corners,  the  object  being  in  every  case 
to  divide  the  tract  into  triangles  of  which  the 
sides  are  all  measured.    Proof  lines  measured 
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from  a  corner  of  each  triangle  to  the  opposite 
Bide  serve  to  rectify  the  other  measures  of  the 
triangle,  and  if  perpendicalar  to  the  side  afford 
a  convenient  means  of  calculating  upon  the 
ground  the  area  of  the  triangle.  Perpendicu- 
lars to  any  line  are  readily  laid  out  with  a 
chain,  as  carpenters  and  masons  draw  right 
angles  by  what  they  call  the  6,  8,  and  10  rale, 
the  popular  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse  being  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  other  sides. 
The  method  is  to  measure  from  the  point 
where  the  perpendicular  meets  the  line,  either 
along  this  line  or  along  the  perpendicular,  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  six  units  of  any  kind,  and  then 
upon  the  other  of  these  lines  a  distance  of 
eight  units.  The  two  lines  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other  when  the  two  termini  are  just 
ten  units  apart.  Convenient  distances  for  this 
measurement  might  be  8,  4,  and  6  rods  or 
chains,  or  any  similar  multiples  of  these  num- 
bers, as  21,  28,  and  85.  Other  trigonometri- 
cal methods  readily  suggest  themselves.  A 
number  of  convenient  instruments  of  simple 
form,  known  as  the  surveyor's  cross,  are  in 
use  for  setting  out  perpendiculars  by  lines 
of  sight,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles ; 
and  a  temporary  substitute  for  them  is  easily 
made  by  sticking  a  pin  in  each  comer  of  a 
square  piece  of  board,  and  sighting  across 
these  in  the  direction  of  the  line  and  at  right 
angles  to  it  Angles  in  the  field  are  deter- 
mined by  a  chain,  by  measuring  a  "  tie  line  " 
from  a  measured  point  on  one  side  to  another 
measured  point  on  the  other  side.  By  this 
means  the  boundaries  of  a  tract  may  be  de- 
termined when  it  cannot  be  conveniently  mea- 
sured off  in  triangles.  A  great  variety  of 
expedients  are  adopted  for  overcoming  nat- 
ural obstacles  and  determining  the  extent  and 
shape  of  inaccessible  objects,  systems  of  tri- 
angles being' in  such  oases  formed  outside  of 
and  around  such  objects.  Crooked  lines  are 
determined  by  means  of  perpendicular  offsets 
measured  from  different  points  along  a  straight 
line  run  as  nearly  coincident  to  the  crooked 
line  as  may  be.  In  all  the  methods  of  survey- 
ing, the  measurements,  together  with  various 
incidental  observations,  are  recorded,  after 
some  established  system,  in  what  are  called 
field  notes,  and  from  these  the  results  of  the 
survey  are  afterward  plotted  to  a  convenient 
scale. — A  more  common  system  of  surveying 
is  that  in  which  instruments  for  taking  angles 
are  employed  in  connection  with  the  chain. 
A  graduated  horizontal  circle,  with  a  straight 
edge  called  an  alidade  turning  upon  its  cen- 
tral point,  which  may  be  conveniently  sight- 
ed along,  famishes  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  angular  distance  of  two  lines,  the  instru- 
ment being  set  at  their  intersection,  and  the 
alidade  pointed  in  the  direction  of  one  and 
then  of  the  other.  This  involves  the  princi- 
ple of  the  engineer's  transit,  or  of  the  the- 
odolite. (See  Tbeodolitb.)  With  these  in- 
struments angles  can  be  determined  with  great 


accuracy,  especially  when  the  observations  are 
repeated  by  reversing  the  instrument  and  ta- 
king the  mean,  each  including  the  reading  of 
both  verniers.  With  the  transit  and  the  chain 
for  measuring  distances,  a  tract  of  almost  any 
dimensions  is  accurately  surveyed  by  mea- 
suring the  angles  at  its  comers,  and  tiie  cor- 
rectness of  the  work  is  proved  when  the  sum 
of  all  the  interior  angles  is  found  equal  to  the 
product  of  two  right  angles,  or  180°,  by  the 
number  of  sides  of  the  tract  less  two ;  or  if 
the  instrument  be  used  by  the  method  called 
traversing,  or  "  surveying  by  the  back  angle  " 
(which  consists  in  noting  the  angle  which  each 
successive  line  makes,  not  with  the  preceding 
line,  but  with  the  first  line  observed,  which  is 
hence  called  the  meridian  of  the  survey),  then 
the  reading,  on  getting  round  to  the  last  sta- 
tion, and  looking  back  to  the  first  line,  should 
be  860°,  or  0°.  A  compass  and  chain  may  be 
employed  in  filling  up  the  interior  details  of  a 
large  survey  with  the  transit ;  and  the  compass 
may  be  used  for  determining  the  magnetic  bear- 
ing of  one  of  the  lines,  unless  this  be  astronom- 
ically ascertained  by  observations  of  the  north 
star  or  of  the  shadows  before  and  after  noon. 
The  compass  is  the  instrument  in  most  common 
use  in  ordinary  surveying.  The  magnetic  nee- 
dle, wherever  the  instrument  is  set,  establishes 
the  meridian  line,  and  from  this,  the  sights  of 
the  instrument  being  turned  to  any  other  line, 
the  angle  of  divergence  is  read  on  the  gradua- 
ted circle  around  the  compass  box.  This  instru- 
ment has  been  described  under  its  own  name ; 
also  the  more  perfect  instrument,  in  which  its 
inaccuracies  are  obviated,  under  the  head  of 
Compass,  Solab. — The  details  of  surveys  are 
variously  modified  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  area,  character  of  the  ground,  &c.  With 
the  transit  or  compass,  the  boundary  lines  may 
be  all  followed  out,  the  angles  they  make  wiUi 
each  other  determined,  and  their  lengths  mea- 
sured by  the  chain ;  the  points  of  crossing  of 
roads,  brooks,  fences,  &c.,  measured,  and  the 
bearings  of  these  objects  taken ;  and  increased 
accuracy  may  be  given  to  the  work  by  run- 
ning diagonal  or  proof  lines,  as  in  chain  sur- 
veying. Additional  checks  are  furnished  by 
taking  at  each  station  the  bearings  of  some 
marked  objects,  which  when  the  work  is  plot- 
ted should  severally  fall  at  the  points  of  inter- 
section of  the  lines  directed  toward  these  ob- 
jects from  the  several  stations.  Sometimes  a 
tract  may  be  surveyed  from  a  measured  base 
line,  either  a  line  within  or  without  it,  or  one 
of  the  boundary  lines,  by  placing  the  compass 
successively  at  each  end  of  this  line  and  taking 
the  bearings  of  each  comer;  or  without  a  com- 
pass the  work  may  be  very  conveniently  per- 
formed with  approximate  correctness  by  the 
plane  table  method,  provided  no  angles  are 
taken  less  than  80°  nor  larger  than  160°.  A 
drawing  board  covered  with  paper  is  set  up  at 
one  end  of  a  measured  base  line,  and  a  ruler 
furnished  with  upright  sights  at  each  end,  ex- 
actly over  the  drawing  edge,  is  set  with  this 
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edge  against  a  fine  needle  stuck  up  in  the  board, 
and  is  then  directed  saocessiveljr  toward  the 
oornera  of  the  tract  to  be  sorreyed  and  any 
other  prominent  objects,  toward  which  from 
the  needle  lines  are  to  be  drawn  on  the  paper. 
One  of  these  lines  should  also  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  measared  line.  The  instrument  is 
then  taken  to  the  other  end  of  the  measured 
line,  the  needle  is  removed  along  the  lact  line 
named  on  the  board  a  distance  corresponding, 
according  to  the  scale  adopted,  to  that  of  the 
measared  line  on  the  ground,  and  the  board  is 
BO  placed  as  to  make  tbe  line  toward  the  for- 
mer station  correct.  The  ruler  is  then  again 
pointed  to  the  same  objects,  and  lines  are 
drawn  toward  each  from  tbe  new  position  of 
the  needle.  Their  intersections  with  the  for- 
mer lines  designate  the  places  of  these  objects 
on  the  plane.  The  plane  table  is  used  in  vari- 
ous other  ways,  as  by  moving  it  from  one  cor- 
ner to  the  next,  and  placing  it  at  each  so  that 
the  last  line  drawn  coincides  with  that  in  the 
ground.  From  any  central  point  also  radia- 
ting lines  may  be  measured  to  the  comers,  and 
the  distances  measured  and  marked  off  accord- 
ing to  the  proper  scale. — Rivers,  brooks,  and 
r<wds  are  surveyed  by  measuring  a  succesaon 
of  lines  following  theb  general  course,  and  ta- 
king offsets  from  the  sides  of  the  line.  Streets 
are  followed  in  a  similar  manner.  Distanoee 
are  sometimes  measured  upon  roads,  where 
expedition  is  more  important  than  extreme 
accuracy,  by  various  substitutes  for  tbe  chain, 
some  of  which,  as  the  odometer  and  pedom- 
eter, have  been  noticed  under  the  former  head. 
One  may  soon  aconstom  himself  to  pace  in 
straight  lines,  and  with  steps  of  uniform 
lengths,  the  most  exact  method  being  to  regu- 
late the  natural  step,  rather  than  to  try  to  at- 
tain one  of  any  determinate  length.  Tbe  usual 
average  step  of  a  man  is  that  of  the  f^glish 
military  pace,  2\  ft.  The  French  geographical 
engineers  accustom  themselves  to  take  regular 
steps  of  -^  of  a  metre,  or  2  ft  7i  in. — The  field 
work  being  completed,  the  figure  of  the  tract 
surveyed  is  reproduced  upon  a  diminished  scale 
by  what  is  termed  plotting;  and  from  this 
plot  the  contents  are  ascertained  by  a  series 
of  mathematical  calculations  applied  succes- 
sively to  the  several  divisions,  or  by  the  meth- 
od of  calculation  of  latitudes  and  departures, 
for  which  a  table  of  natural  sines  is  required, 
unless  "traverse  tables"  giving  the  latitude 
and  departure  for  any  bearing,  as  furnished  in 
some  books  on  surveying,  are  at  hand.  An 
approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  acres 
included  in  the  survey  is  sometimes  made  by 
drawing  the  plan  upon  sheet  lead  of  uniform 
thickness,  or  upon  Bristol  board  or  heavy  pa- 
per, cutting  out  the  piece  on  the  boundary 
lines,  and  weighing  it  in  a  delicate  balance. 
The  weight  may  then  be  compared  with  that 
of  a  similar  piece  that  exactly  comprises  a  defi- 
nite number  of  acres,  laid  out  upon  the  same 
scale. — The  extensive  territories  of  the  United 
States  are  surveyed  upon  a  peculiar  system, 


planned  with  reference  to  the  division  of  the 
lands  into  squares  of  uniform  size,  so  arranged 
that  any  tract  of  160  acres,  or  a  "  quarter  sec- 
tion," may  have  its  distinct  designation  and  be 
readily  found  upon  the  map  or  recognized  upon 
the  ground  by  the  marks  left  by  the  surveyors. 
Each  great  survey  is  based  upon  a  meridian 
line  run  due  K.  and  S.  by  astronomical  mea- 
surements the  whole  extent  of  the  survey  in 
these  directions;  and  upon  a  "  standard  paral- 
lel "  or  base  line  running  £.  and  W.,  similarly 
established  with  great  accuracy.  Parallels  to 
these  lines  are  run  every  6  m.,  usually  with  the 
solar  compass  corrected  by  frequent  celestial 
observations;  and  thus,  as  nearly  as  the  figure 
of  the  earth  admits,  the  surface  is  divided  into 
squares  of  6  m.  N.  and  S.  and  the  same  £.  and 
W.,  each  one  containing  86  sq.  m.  or  sections, 
into  which  the  territory  is  further  divided  by 
meridians  and  parallels  run  at  every  mile; 
while  the  half  mile  being  marked  on  these 
lines  by  setting  what  is  called  a  quarter  post, 
the  points  are  established  for  the  subdivision 
into  quarter  sections.  The  squares  of  86  sq. 
m.  are  termed  townsbipa,  often  contracted  to 
"towns;"  and  each  line  of  them  E.  and  W.  ia 
numbered  cither  N.  or  S.  from  the  base  line, 
and  each  line  of  them  N.  and  S.  is  termed  a 
range  and  is  numbered  £.  or  W.  from  the 
meridian.  The  N.  and  S.  lines  bordering  the 
towndiips  are  known  as  range  lines,  and  the 
£.  and  W.  as  township  lines.  Each  survey  is 
deeignated  by  the  meridian  on  which  it  ia 
based,  and  of  these  principal  meridians  there 
are  6  desiniated  by  numbers  and  18  by  special 
names.  The  following  table,  compiled  from 
information  furnished  from  the  general  land 
ofSce  in  August,  1876,  gives  the  designation 
of  the  meridians,  their  longitude  W.  from 
Greenwich,  and  the  N.  latitude  or  other  de- 
scription of  the  principal  base  lines: 


DKSiaiCATlOir  OF        I  Longltllds  w, 

PKnrcirAL  MuiiDLUr.  'br'mOtMiwteh. 


First  boundajT  bet 
Ohtouid  Indtma.. 

S«coi>d,  tbroo^  In- 
dian*   

Third,  throoKhininols 

Fotirtli.N.fymn  month 
of  lUlnola  riTor .... 

Fifth,  N.  from  mouth 
of  Arkanaaa  rlrer. . 

Stath 

Hichli^aD 

Tan«h«sa«e 

BtStophen 

HnntsTllle. 

Choctaw 

Waahlngton 

St  Helena,  B.  Ihnn 
baae i 

LoolBlana 

New  Mexico. 

Great  Salt  Lake 

Boisi 

Mt  Diablo 

Ban  Bernardino. 

Bnmboldt 

Willamette 

Montana 

OUa  and  Bait  river., 

Indian 


S4'51' 

8«'«8' 
88'  10'  80" 

»©•(»' 

84*18' 
68'    V 
86*81' 
89*  10'  80' 
«•   6' 

SO'U' 

«8«!0' 
JOS' 69'  »' 
111*  88' 47' 
lie*  80' 
IM*  M' 
n«*  66' 
124*  11' 
144*44' 
111*  88' 
IIJ*  16'  46" 

01*  IS'  B6" 


Friadial  bm  Uim,  N.  laU 


SS"  68'  IJ" 

Month  of  St  Fnnds  B. 

40« 

7  m.  K.  of  Detroit 

TaUahaasee,  Flk. 

81* 

N.  bonndarr  of  Alabama 

29  m.  8.  of  Jack  wn,  Mia*. 

81* 

81* 
81* 

84*19' 
40*46'  4" 
48*86' 
87*68' 
84*    6' 
40*  iJy  80" 
46*80' 
46*  46'  Vt" 
88°  SS'  01" 
840  81' 
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The  86  sectioDB  of  each  township  are  numbered 
in  order,  beginning  with  the  N.  E.  corner  and 
thence  proceeding  along  the  N.  side  of  the 
township  to  section  6  in  the  N.  W.  comer; 
section  7  begins  the  next  line  of  sections  S., 
the  numbers  running  E.  to  12,  and  then  begin- 
ning the  third  line  with  18  and  running  W.  to 
18,  and  so  on,  bringing  No.  86  in  the  S.  E. 
corner  of  the  township.  The  quarter  sections 
are  designated  by  their  position  as  N.  E., 
N..W.,  S.  E.,  and  8.  W.  Fractional  sections 
of  irregular  shapes  are  admitted  on  the  borders 
of  lakes,  rivers,  &o.  With  these  explanations 
any  tract  may  be  readily  pointed  oat  upon  the 
government  maps  from  its  abbreviated  descrip- 
tion, or  any  locality  in  the  wildest  territory 
may  be  correctly  defined ;  thus  the  S.  W.  qr. 
sect.  18,  T.  66  N.,  R.  84  W.,  meridian  Michi- 
gan, is  traced  directly  to  an  old  mining  loca- 
tion near  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Isle  Royale, 
Lake  Superior.  The  law  which  established 
this  system,  while  it  required  that  the  N.  and 
8.  lines  should  be  true  meridians,  also  required 
that  the  townships  should  be  six  miles  square. 
To  satisfy  both  of  these  conditions  is  physi- 
cally impossible,  for  the  figure  of  the  earth 
causes  the  meridians  to  converge  toward  the 
pole,  thus  making  the  N.  line  of  each  town- 
ship shorter  than  its  8.  line;  an  inequality 
which  becomes  more  and  more  marked  the 
higher  the  latitude  of  the  surveys.  Provision 
is  consequently  made  for  correcting  the  errors 
thns  caused,  by  establishing  what  are  called 
correction  lines,  which  are  parallels  bounding 
a  line  of  townships  on  the  north  when  lying 
N.  of  the  principal  base,  or  the  S.  line  of 
townships  when  lying  S.  of  the  principal  base, 
from  which  the  surveys  as  they  are  continued 
are  laid  out  anew,  the  range  lines  again  start- 
ing at  correct  distances  from  the  principal  me- 
ridian. In  Michigan  these  correction  lines  are 
repeated  at  the  end  of  every  tenth  township, 
but  in  Oregon  they  have  been  repeated  with 
every  fifth  township.  The  instructions  to  the 
surveyors  have  been  that  each  range  of  town- 
ships should  be  made  as  much  over  6  m.  in 
width  on  each  base  and  correction  line  as  it 
will  fall  short  of  the  same  width  where  it  closes 
on  to  the  next  correction  line  N. ;  and  it  is 
further  provided  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
exterior  lines  of  the  townships  shall  exceed  or 
shall  not  extend  6  m.,  the  excess  or  deficiency 
shall  be  specially  noted  and  added  to  or  de- 
ducted from  the  western  or  northern  sections 
or  half  sections  in  such  township,  according  as 
the  error  may  be  in  running  the  lines  from  E. 
to  W.  or  from  S.  to  N.  In  order  to  throw 
the  excesses  or  deficiencies  on  the  N.  and  on 
the  W,  sides  of  the  township,  it  is  necessary 
to  survey  the  section  lines  from  8.  to  N.  on 
a  true  meridian,  leaving  the  result  in  the  N. 
line  of  the  township  to  be  governed  by  the 
convexity  of  the  earth  and  the  convergency  of 
the  meridians.  Navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and 
islands  are  "meandered"  orjsurveyed  by  the 
compass  and  chain  along  the  banks. — The  in- 


struments employed  on  these  surveys,  besides 
the  solar  compass,  are  a  surveying  chain  88  ft. 
long  of  60  links,  and  another  of  smaller  wire 
as  a  standard  to  be  used  for  correcting  the 
former,  as  often  at  least  as  every  other  day ; 
also  11  tally  pins  made  of  steel,  telescope, 
targets,  tape  measare,  and  tools  for  marking 
the  lines  upon  trees  or  stones.  In  surveying 
through  woods,  trees  intercepted  by  the  line 
are  marked  with  two  chops  or  notches,  one  on 
each  side ;  these  are  called  sight  or  line  trees. 
Other  trees  near  by  not  touched  by  the  line 
are  blazed  on  two  sides,  quartering  toward 
the  line ;  but  if  at  some  distance  from  the  line, 
the  two  blazes  should  be  near  together,  on  the 
side  facing  the  line.  These  are  generally  found 
to  be  permanent  marks,  not  only  recognizable 
for  many  years,  but  carrying  with  them  their 
own  age  by  the  rings  of  growth  around  the 
blaze,  which  may  at  any  subsequent  time  be 
cut  out  and  counted  as  years ;  and  the  same 
are  recognized  in  courts  of  law  as  evidence  of 
the  date  of  the  survey.  They  cannot  be  ob- 
literated by  cutting  down  the  trees  or  other- 
wise without  leaving  evidence  of  the  act. 
Comers  are  marked  upon  trees  if  found  at  the 
right  spots,  or  else  upon  posts  set  in  the  groond, 
and  sometimes  a  monument  of  stones  is  osed 
for  a  township  corner  and  a  single  stone  for 
section  comers;  mounds  of  earth  are  made 
where  there  are  no  stones  nor  timber.  At  the 
corners  the  four  adjacent  sections  are  desig- 
nated by  distinct  marks  cut  into  a  tree,  one  in 
each  section.  These  trees  facing  the  corner 
are  plainly  marked  with  the  letters  B.  T. 
(bearing  tree)  cut  into  the  wood.  Notches  cut 
upon  the  corner  posts  or  trees  indicate  the 
number  of  miles  to  the  outlines  of  the  town- 
ship, or,  if  on  the  boundaries  of  the  township, 
to  the  township  comers. — A  useful  text  book 
is  the  "Treatise  on  Land  Surveying"  of  W. 
M.  GiUespie  (new  ed..  New  York,  1875). 

gUBTIllE,  MaigMrite  fakmun  GMflde  de  TaBM- 
Oudys  de,  a  French  lady  of  the  16th  century, 
the  reputed  authoress  of  remarkable  posthu- 
mous poems  first  collected  in  1808  by  Vander- 
bourg.  They  have  been  ascribed  to  her  de- 
scendant, the  marquis  Joseph  £tienne  de  Snr- 
ville,  a  royalist  executed  in  1798,  and  with  lees 
probability  to  the  publisher  Vanderbourg  him- 
self. The  poems  are  in  the  style  of  the  16th 
century,  and  refer  to  Clotilde's  husband  B^ren- 
ger  de  Surville,  who  fell  during  the  defence  of 
Orleans  against  the  English.  Other  parts  of 
them  are  believed  to  apply  to  the  persecutions 
endured  by  Louis  XVI.  The  publication  has 
given  rise  to  a  long  controversy,  but  even  those 
who,  like  Villemain  and  Sainte-Beuve,  ques- 
tion its  genuineness,  unite  in  praising  the  ge- 
nius of  the  work. 

SUS,  a  territory  of  Morocco,  comprising  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  that  country  between  the 
Atlas  mountains  and  tbe  river  Asaka  or  Nun, 
and  extending  E.  to  the  country  called  Draa; 
area,  about  11,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at 
760,000.   It  is  mostly  mountainous,  the  climate 
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ia  healthfnl,  and  the  soil  generally  good.  The 
principal  produotiona  are  the  cereals  and  le- 
games,  and  the  date,  olive,  argan,  fig,  almond, 
and  grape.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  min- 
erals, particularly  copper  and  lead,  and  there 
are  numerous  mines  which  were  anciently 
worked.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  Shelloohs 
or  Berbers  and  Arabs,  are  more  austere  and 
more  warlike  than  others  of  the  Moroccans, 
and  use  neither  tobacco,  liquors,  nor  coffee. 
They  possess  but  few  cattle  or  sheep.  Taru- 
dant,  the  chief  city,  a  walled  town  with  five 
gates,  is  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Sua,  44  m. 
from  the  coaat.  The  N.  part  of  8ns,  above 
the  river  Gaz,  ia  ruled  by  the  governor  of  Ta- 
rudant  under  the  authority  of  Morocco.  Taze- 
rodalt,  8.  of  the  Gaz,  is  governed  by  a  nomi- 
nally independent  sovereign,  and  the  remainder 
ia  under  independent  sheiks. 

SCSI  (Gr.  rd  Xoiaa,  the  city  of  lilies),  an  an- 
cient city  of  Persia,  the  8hushan  (Heb.,  lily)  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Susiana,  and  one  of  the  residences  of  the  court. 
It  was  between  the  Choaspes  (the  modem 
Kerkha)  and  the  Coprates  (Abzal,  an  affluent 
of  the  Karnn),  enjoyed  a  fine  climate,  and  was 
one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Strabo  says  it  was  120  stadia  in  circumference, 
and  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  burnt  brick. 
According  to  Pliny,  it  was  founded  by  Darius 
Hystaspis,  though  others  make  Tithonus,  the 
father  of  Memnon,  its  tonnder.  It  was  for  a 
long  period  the  chief  treasury  of  the  Persian 
raapire.  In  826  B.  0.,  when  visited  by  Alex- 
ander, it  possessed  immense  wealth,  and  from 
its  plunder  he  gave  largesses  to  his  soldiers 
and  presents  of  great  value  to  his  generals 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Barsine 
and  Parysatis.  There  has  been  considerable 
controversy  aa  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
but  the  discovery  by  Sir.  W.  F.  Williams  and 
Mr.  W.  K.  Loftus  of  a  gigantic  tumulus  and 
cuneiform  and  Greek  inscriptions  at  tho  mod- 
em Sus,  £.  of  the  Eerkha,  establish  that  as 
the  locality  of  Susa,  over  Shnster,  which  was 
formerly  suggested  as  a  probable  site. 

SCSUHA  (also  Sunt  and  Cxuia),  an  ancient 
province  or  region  of  Persia,  of  great  extent, 
mountainous  in  the  northeast,  but  mostly  a 
plain,  lying  between  the  Zagroa  mountains  and 
the  Tigris,  bounded  N.  by  Media  and  8.  by  the 
Persian  gulf.  It  nearly  corresponded  to  the 
modem  province  of  Ehuzistan.  It  was  drained 
by  the  resitigris  (supposed  to  be  the  lower 
Karon),  the  Euleens  (the  upper  Karun),  the 
Ohoaspes  (Eerkha),  the  Coprates  (Abzal),  the 
Hedypnus  (Jerrahi),  and  the  Oroatis  (Tab). 
Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Elymsi,  prob- 
ably the  Elamites  of  Scripture,  a  portion  of 
whom  still  occupied  it  in  tne  time  of  Strabo ; 
the  other  tribes  mentioned  as  settled  in  the 
province  are  the  Susii,  who  were  agriculturists 
and  had  their  villages  on  the  plain,  and  the 
Cissii,  Cossffii,  Uzii,  and  Messabat«e,  all  preda- 
tory mountaineers.  (See  Elthais,  and  Ehu- 
zmtis.) 


SliSO,  Hetiridi,  a  German  ascetic  writer,  also 
known  as  Brother  Amandus,  but  whose  real 
name  was  Von  Berg,  born  in  Ueberlingen,  on 
Lake  Constance,  about  1800,  died  in  Ulm,  Jan. 
25,  1366.  Ue  was  educated  in  a  Dominican 
convent  at  Constance,  and  at  Cologne  under 
the  mystic  Eckhart.  After  his  mother's  death  ■ 
he  adopted  her  family  name  in  his  ISth  year, 
and  led  a  life  of-  penance  at  the  Constance 
convent  till  1840,  when  he  became  an  itinerant 
preacher  of  great  influence,  especially  among 
women.  His  anniversary  is  celebrated  by 
the  Dominicans  on  March  2.  Gurres,  who 
translated  his  autobiography,  regarded  him 
as  among  the  most  fascinating  wi:iters  of  his 
class,  and  his  Horologium  Sapientia  jEiema 
(1480)  ranked  in  the  middle  ages  next  to  the 
"  Imitation  of  Christ."  His  works,  which  were 
written  in  Latin,  have  been  often  reprinted 
and  translated  into  several  languages  (modem 
German  by  Diepenbrock,  Ratisbon,  1829  and 
1888).  A  new  edition  of  his  Brirfe,  by  Prega, 
appeared  in  1867. 

SCSitllllUSNl,  a  river  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland,  having  ita  source  in 
Otsego  lake,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.  It  flows  gen- 
erally S.  W.  to  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  Broome 
CO.,  receiving  the  UnadiUa  and  several  smaller 
tribntaries;  near  the  Pennsylvania  boundary 
it  flows  around  the  base  of  a  spur  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  Binghamton,  forming  what  is  called 
the  "Great  Bend;"  after  receiving  the  Che- 
nango at  Binghamton,  its  course  is  W.  by 
8.  till  it  again  reaches  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
where  it  takes  a  8.  E.  direction  to  Pittston, 
Luzeme  co.,  receiving  the  Tioga  and  numer- 
ous small  tributaries  in  its  course;  at  Pitts- 
ton  it  turns  sharply  S.  W.,  passes  Wilkesbarre, 
and  receives  near  Sunbury  the  large  affluent 
known  aa  the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehan- 
na, which  is  more  than  200  m.  long,  rising 
above  Clearfield,  and  passing  that  town.  Lock 
Haven,  and  Williamsport ;  then  turning  south- 
ward, it  receives  the  Juniata  14  m.  above 
Harrisburg,  and  flowing  thence  8.  E.  enters 
the  Chesapeake  bay  at  Havre  de  Grace.  Its 
length  is  a  little  more  than  400  m.  from  Ot- 
sego lake  to  the  bay,  and  from  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches  168  m.  The  river  is  gen- 
erally shallow,  and  its  course  much  broken  by 
rapids;  in  the  spring,  during  flood,  rafts  and 
strong  boats  float  down  from  Binghamton,  but 
at  other  times  it  is  not  navigable.  Immense 
quantities  of  timber  are  transported  upon  it. 
Canals  have  been  constructed  along  its  banks, 
on  the  main  stream  for  126  m.,  and  on  the 
West  branch  for  124  m.  Its  waters  abound 
with  fish.  The  lower  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna are  famous  for  a  great  abundance  of 
ducks  and  other  wild  fowl. 

SESQCEIUNIM,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, bordering  on  New  York,  and  drained 
by  tributaries  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  a  por- 
tion of  which  lies  in  the  N.  part  of  the  county ; 
area,  800  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  87,628.  The 
surface  ia  very  biUy,  and  the  soil  fertile  and 
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well  adapted  to  grazing.  Timber  is  abundant, 
and  the  export  trade  in  pine  lumber  is  very 
extensive.  It  is  traversed  by  several  railroads. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  40,522 
bushes  of  wheat,  31,117  of  rye,  811,218  of  In- 
dian corn,  628,061  of  oats,  177,864  of  buck- 
wheat, 841,717  of  potatoes,  98,469  tons  of  hay, 
108,584  lbs.  of  wool,  2,580,649  of  butter,  and 
85,560  of  honey.  There  were  8,282  horses, 
24,638  milch  cows,  20,028  other  cattle,  85,700 
sheep,  and  8,806  swine;  8  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  82  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  10  of  furniture,  4  of  iron  castings,  18 
tanneries,  6  flour  mills,  62  saw  mills,  and  6 
woollen  mUls.     Capital,  Montrose. 

SDSQDiaAIirNiS.    See  Conestooas. 

SUSSEX.  LAN.  county  of  New  Jersey, 
bordering  on  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Delaware  river,  and 
drained  by  the  Flatkill,  Paulinskill,  Wallkill, 
and  Pequest ;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
23,168.  The  Blue  moantains  traverse  the  W. 
and  the  Hamburg  and  Wawayanda  mountains 
the  £.  part,  and  the  remainder  of  the  surface 
is  very  hilly;  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The 
Hopatcong  lake  is  in  the  S.  £.  part,  and  sup- 
plies the  summit  level  of  the  Morris  canal; 
and  there  are  several  other  small  lakes.  The 
Sussex  railroad  passes  through  it.  Franklinite, 
iron  ore,  red  oxide  of  zinc,  and  other  minerals 
are  found.  Theohief  productions  in  1870  were 
64,532  bushels  of  wheat,  106,306  of  rye,  422,- 
776  of  Indian  com,  268,477  of  oats,  72,870  of 
buckwheat,  81,006  of  potatoes,  40,836  tons  of 
hay,  11,959  lbs.  of  wool,  and  1,466,788  of  but- 
ter. There  were  4,230  horses,  17,876  milch 
cows,  5,338  other  cattle,  3,976  sheep,  and  14,- 
414  swine ;  8  manufactories  of  cheese,  1  of 
pig  iron,  8  of  castings,  6  of  tanned  and  6  of 
curried  leather,  18  flour  and  7  saw  mills,  and  6 
distilieries.  Oapital,  Newton,  n.  A  S.  coun- 
ty of  Delaware,  bordering  on  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware bay,  and  the  Atlantic,  and  drained  by 
affluents  of  the  Nanticoke  and  Pocomoke  riv- 
ers and  other  streams;  area,  about  1,000  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1870,  81,696,  of  whom  6,488  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  almost  level,  and  th« 
soil  fertile.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Delaware 
division  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and 
Baltimore  railroad,  and  the  Junction  and  Break- 
water railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  69,239  bushels  of  wheat,  1,122,698  of  In- 
dian com,  66,779  of  oats,  87,800  of  Irish  and 
63,890  of  sweet  potatoes,  3,161  tons  of  hay, 
25,566  lbs.  of  tobacco,  185,005  of  butter,  28,- 
617  of  honey,  and  82,347  gallons  of  sorghum 
molasses.  There  were  4,074  horses,  1,265 
mules  and  asses,  6,127  milch  cows,  4,250  work- 
ing oxen,  6,968  other  cattle,  12,218  sheep,  and 
18,409  swine;  1  woollen  mill,  6  flour  mills, 
and  20  saw  mills.  Capital,  Georgetown.  HI. 
A  8.  E.  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
Blackwater  river  and  intersected  by  the  Not- 
toway; area,  400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  7,886, 
of  whom  4,923  were  colore^  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.    It  is  intersected  by 


the  Atlantic,  Hissiasippi,  and  Ohio,  and  the 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  rail- 
roads. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
118,305  bushels  of  Indian  com,  21,857  of  oats, 
7,223  of  Irish  and  9,818  of  sweet  potatoes, 
16,110  lbs.  of  tobacco,  1,883  of  wool,  and  21,- 
628  of  butter.  There  were  646  horses,  876 
milch  cows,  1,682  other  cattle,  1,352  sheep,  and 
6,731  swine.    Capital,  Sussex  Court  House. 

SUSSEX,  a  S.  £.  county  of  England,  border- 
ing on  Surrey,  Kent,  the  English  channel,  and 
Hampshire;  area,  1,464  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
417,407.  The  coast  line  is  not  much  broken, 
the  most  remarkable  projection  being  Beachy 
Head,  664  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  range  of  chalk 
hills,  called  the  North  Downs,  crosses  the  N.  E. 
part  of  the  county;  and  the  South  Downs, 
with  an  average  height  of  600  ft.  and  from  4 
to  6  m.  broad,  run  through  its  entire  length 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Arnn,  Adur,  and  Ouse.  The 
county  is  purely  agricultural,  and  wheat  and 
hops  are  the  chief  products.  The  downs  are 
principally  used  for  pasturage,  and  are  famous 
for  their  mutton.  Sussex  is  remarkably  rich 
in  antiquities.  It  is  divided  into  East  and  West 
Sussex,  and  has  two  county  towns,  Chichester 
and  Lewes;  the  other  towns  of  greatest  im- 
portance are  Brighton,  Hastings,  New  Shore- 
ham,  Rye,  Arundel,  and  Newhaven. 

SVIUUUiiin),  a  N.  county  of  Scotland,  bor- 
dering on  the  Pentland  frith,  Caithness,  the 
North  sea,  Ross-shire,  and  the  Minoh;  area, 
1,886  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  24,817.  Several 
small  islands  which  lie  oS  the  N.  and  W.  coasts 
are  included  in  the  county.  On  these  sides 
the  coasts  are  generally  high  and  bold,  and  are 
indented  by  numerous  arms  of  the  sea;  but 
that  on  the  east  is  flat  with  a  low  sandy  beach. 
The  interior  is  mountainous,  the  highest  sum- 
mit being  8,280  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  rivers 
are  all  small  with  short  courses,  but  there  are 
numerous  lakes.  The  principal  crops  are  oats, 
barley,  and  potatoes.  Sheep  farming  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  Game,  including  deer, 
is  abundant.  Dornoch,  the  capital,  is  the  only 
town.  Great  improvements  were  made  by  the 
dukes  of  Sutherland,  proprietors  of  most  of 
the  county,  aided  by  parliament. 

SVIIUXUND,  George  eruTlBe  Lena«  Ctwcr, 
duke  of,  bora  Jan.  9,  1758,  died  July  19, 1883. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  marquis  of  Staflford,  be- 
longing to  a  family  of  historic  distinction  sinc« 
the  14th  century.  He  early  entered  the  bouse 
of  commons,  and  was  ambassador  in  Paris 
from  1790  to  1799.  In  1799  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Gower.  In  1803  he  in- 
herited the  vast  estates  of  his  uncle  the  duke 
of  Bridgewater  and  of  his  father,  which  add- 
ed to  the  Gower  domain  made  him  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  world.  He  extended 
his  uncle's  great  picture  gallery,  and  promoted 
the  fine  arts.  He  was  created  a  duke  Jan.  28, 
1888.  The  Bridgewater  estates  passed  to  his 
second  son  Francis,  afterward  earl  of  Elles- 
mere,  and  the  other  property  to  the  elder  son, 
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'  Oeorge  Granville  Sntherland  Leveson  Qower 
(1786-1861),  the  second  duke.  The  wife  of 
the  latter,  Harriet  Elizabeth  Georgiana  (born 
May  21,  1806,  died  Oct.  27,  1868),  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  the  queen's  mistress 
of  the  robes  for  nearly  20  years,  was  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  pro- 
moted anti-slavery  and  other  philanthropical 
movements.  The  present  and  third  duke  is 
Sir  George  Granville  William  Sntherland  Lev- 
eson  Gower,  bom  Dec.  19,  1828. 

WHEI,  the  most  easterly  of  the  five  rivers 
of  the  Punjaub,  in  British  India.  It  rises  in 
Thibet  N.  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  about 
lat.  81°  K,  Ion.  82°  E.,  flowing  N.  W.  out  of 
Lake  Manasarowar,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
its  coarse  is  joined  by  numerons  tribntaries. 
After  a  conrse  of  about  200  m.  it  tarns  W., 
and  in  about  lat.  81°  10',  Ion.  75°  4',  650  m. 
from  its  source,  it  unites  with  the  Beas,  and 
the  river  thence  flows  8.  W.  and  is  called  the 
Ghars  until  its  junction  with  the  Chenaub,  800 
m.  below,  when  the  united  stream  takes  the 
name  of  Pnnjnud,  and  joins  the  Indus  after  a 
course  of  about  60  m.,  m  lat.  28°  58',  Ion.  70° 
28'.  The  upper  Sntlej  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Hesudrus  and  the  lower  the  Hypbasis  of  the 
ancients.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the 
Sntlej  is  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  the  sce- 
nery magnificent.  In  the  Punjaub  plain  it  is 
from  7  to  30  ft.  deep,  and  from  250  to  500 
and  700  yards  wide. 

NTi'iix  (Sans,  lati,  from  iot,  pare),  prop- 
erly, a  chaste  and  virtuous  wife,  but  common- 
ly used  to  designate  the  self-immolation  of  a 
widow  by  burning  herself  with  the  dead  body 
of  her  husband.  The  practice  has  existed  for 
many  centuries,  not  only  in  India  but  in  other 
Amatic  countries.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  an 
instance  which  occurred  in  the  army  of  Eume- 
nes  more  than  800  years  B.  0.,  and  in  India  it 
is  certainly  of  great  antiquity,  though  the  pe- 
riod of  its  origin  is  unknown.  It  was  more 
prevalent  there  than  elsewhere,  from  the  belief 
encouraged  by  the  Brahmans,  and  professedly 
derived  from  their  most  sacred  books,  that  it 
conferred  the  highest  merit  not  only  on  the 
widow  herself,  but  on  her  dead  husband.  It 
was  asserted  by  the  Brahmanical  writers  that 
every  woman  who  thus  burned  herself  should 
remain  in  a  region  of  joy  with  her  husband 
35,000,000  years,  while  otherwise  she  would 
have  no  place  in  paradise.  The  prevalence  of 
the  practice  is  to  be  attributed  to  belief  in  this 
view,  rather  than  to  any  other  influence.  A 
careful  study  of  the  Yedas  and  the  Institutes 
of  Manu  has  shown,  however,  that  these  works 
not  only  do  not  command  suttee,  but  implied- 
ly prohibit  the  practice.  Certain  passages  of 
the  Yedas  supposed  to  relate  to  it  have  been 
the  subject  of  animated  controversy  among 
Anglo-Indian  scholars.  The  practice  prevailed 
long  after  the  East  India  company  came  into 
power.  The  Mohammedan  emperor  Akbar 
prohibited  it  in  the  16th  century,  but  without 
EDDch  effect.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
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ent  century  several  unavailing  attempts  to  re- 
press it  were  made  by  the  company,  and  in 
the  12  years  between  1815  and  1826  Uiere  were 
7,164  cases  of  suttee  oflScially  reported  in  Ben- 
gal alone.  In  1829  Lord  William  Bentinok, 
governor  general,  enacted  a  law  declaring  all 
aid,  assistance,  or  participation  in  any  act  of 
suttee  to  be  murder,  and  punishable  as  such. 
This  measure  created  much  excitement  at  first 
in  Bengal,  the  Brahmans  denouncing  it  with 
great  violence  as  an  interference  with  their 
religion,  and  even  sending  an  agent  to'  England 
wit£  a  large  sum  of  money  to  procure  its  re- 
peal; bat  it  was  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  the 
excitement  soon  Subsided.  In  1847,  during 
Lord  Hardinge's  administration,  the  prohibi- 
tory edict  was  extended  to  the  native  states 
in  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  government  of 
India,  and  the  practice  is  believed  now  to  be 
eztinot. — The  mode  of  performing  snttee  was 
mnoh  the  same  throughout  India,  varying  only 
according  to  the  rau  of  the  parties  or  the 
customs  of  each  province.  The  widow,  seat- 
ing herself  by  the  side  of  her  husband's  body, 
had  the  sides  of  her  feet  painted  red,  ana 
then  bathed  herself  and  dressed  in  her  finest 
clothes.  Meantime  a  drum  was  beaten  through 
the  adjacent  villages.  A  large  company  hav- 
ing assembled,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground, 
and  a  bed  formed  of  green  boughs,  on  which 
was  reared  the  funeral  pile  of  dry  fagots, 
hemp,  clarified  butter,  and  other  combustibleB. 
The  widow  then  gave  her  ornaments  to  her 
friends,  painted  her  forehead,  tied  red  cotton 
round  her  wrists,  put  two  new  combs  in  her 
hair,  and,  when  the  body  of  her  husband  was 
placed  upon  the  pile,  walked  around  it  seven 
times,  scattering  parched  rice  and  cowries,  and 
finally  ascended  the  pile,  to  which  she  was  se- 
cured with  ropes.  The  eldest  son  or  the  head 
man  of  the  viUage  usually  lighted  the  pile.  In 
Orissa  the  pyre  was  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  the  widow  threw  herself  down 
upon  it.  The  practice  of  suttee  never  pre- 
vailed 8.  of  the  Eistnah. 

SCTTHt,  a  central  county  of  California,  com- 
prising the  delta  between  the  Sacramento  and 
Feather  rivers;  area,  678  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,080,  of  whom  208  were  Chinese.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  rich  bottom  lands,  almost  the  only 
inequality  of  surface  being  the  Sutter  bnttes, 
an  isolated  group  of  three  peaks  in  the  north. 
There  is  litue  timber.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  678,749  bushels  of  wheat,  26,618 
of  Indian  corn,  462,911  of  barley,  14,680  gal- 
lons of  wine,  126,667  lbs.  of  wool,  117,876  of 
batter,  and  14,100  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
4,754  horses,  8,628  milch  cows,  4,476  other  , 
cattle,  86,078  sheep,  and  10,690  swine.  Capi- 
tal,  Yuba  City. 

8CTTIB,  Mm  AigHtn  (originally  Suteb),  an 
American  pioneer,  bom  at  Eandern,  Baden, 
Feb.  16,  1808.  He  graduated  at  Bern,  Switz- 
erland, as  a  military  officer,  and  in  1834  emi- 
grated to  America,  where  he  became  known 
as  a  Swiss.    At  Santa  F6  he  carried  on  for 
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some  tdme  a  profitable  trade  with  Indians 
and  trappers,  whose  accounts  of  California 
prompted  him  in  1888  to  cross  the  Rooky 
moantains;  he  went  to  Fort  Vancouver  and 
to  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  thence  to  Alas- 
ka and  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and 
on  July  2,  1839,  was  stranded  in  the  bay  of 
Yerba  Buena  (now  San  Francisco).  Pene- 
trating into  the  interior  amid  great  difficalties, 
he  founded  in  the  same  year  the  earliest  white 
settlement  on  the  site  of  Sacramento,  received 
a  considerable  grant  of  land,  and  in  1841  built 
8  fort,  calling  it  New  Helvetia,  which  was 
afterward  the  first  settlement  reached  by  over- 
land emigrants  to  California.  The  Mexican 
authorities  appointed  him  governor  of  the 
northern  frontier  country;  and  subsequently 
under  the  American  authorities  he  was  justice 
of  the  peace  (aiealde)  and  Indian  agent.  He 
acquired  great  influence  and  wealth,  but  was 
mined  in  1848,  when  gold  was  first  discovered 
(February)  on  his  property  near  Coloma,  El 
Dorado  co.  His  laborers  deserted  him,  and  his 
lands  were  overrun  by  the  gold  diggers.  He 
never  recovered  them,  though  repeatedly  ad- 
vancing his  claims,  and  has  not  received  any 
indemnity  excepting  an  annual  allowance  of 
$3,000  from  the  state  of  California.  Since 
1878  he  has  resided  at  Litiz,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa. 

Smojr,  Ahm,  an  English  missionary,  bom 
at  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  in  1798,  died  in  Cnttaok, 
India,  Aug.  17, 1864.  He  Was  ordained  as  a 
missionary  at  Derby  in  1824,  and  sent  to  Oris- 
sa,  India,  where  he  labored  80  years,  visiting 
England  and  America  once.  He  translated 
the  Scriptures  into  Oriya,  compiled  an  Oriya 
dictionary,  grammar,  and  lesson  book,  wrote 
tracts,  and  translated  many  English  works. 
In  English  he  published  "The  Family  Chap- 
lain" (2  vols.,  Calcutta,  1831-'2),  "Narrative 
of  the  Mission  to  Orissa,"  "Orissa  and  its 
Evangelization"  (Derby,  Eng.,  and  Boston, 
1860),  "Hymn  Book  for  Mission  Congrega- 
tions," and  "  Guide  to  the  Saviour." 

SIJViBOFF,  properly  SavMaT,  ilexd  VuHcTttA, 
count,  and  Prince  Italiski,  a  Russian  soldier, 
bom  Nov.  24,  1729,  died  in  St.  Petersburg, 
May  17,  1800.  He  entered  the  army  at  a  very 
early  age,  served  in  the  seven  years'  war,  and 
commanded  with  success  in  Poland  against  the 
confederates  of  Bar  (1768-'72),  and  subsequent- 
ly against  the  Turks,  the  khan  of  the  Crimea, 
and  the  Nogai  Tartars,  obtaining  the  rank  of 
general-in-chief  in  1788.  In  the  campaign  of 
1787  against  the  Turks  he  raised  the  siege  of 
Kinbnrn  and  was  wounded,  achieved  another 
victory  at  Fokshani  (July  21,  1789)  together 
with  the  Anstrians,  and  on  Sept.  22  routed 
the  main  Turkish  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rimnik,  for  which  he  received  the  title  of 
count,  and  the  surname  Rimnikski.  After  re- 
peated repulses  he  stormed  Ismail  in  1790,  los- 
mg  20,000  men,  massacred  the  Turkish  garri- 
son of  80,000  troops,  and  nearly  reduced  the 
town  to  ashes.  He  was  next  governor  of  Ye- 
katerinoslav,  Tanrida,  and  the  conquered  terri- 


tories on  the  Dniester.  In  1794  he  defeated 
Koscinszko  jointly  with  Fersen  (Oct.  10),  and 
carried  Praga,  a  suburb  of  Warsaw,  by  a^ault 
(Nov.  8),  deluging  it  with  blood.  The  news 
of  this  event  he  communicated  to  the  empress 
in  the  following  despatch:  "Hurrah!  Praga  I 
Snvaroff ;"  and  in  reply  the  empress  promoted 
him  in  these  words:  "Bravo!  field  marshal  1 
Catharine."  The  caprice  of  Paul  I.  drove  him 
from  the  service  in  September,  1798;  but  he 
was  soon  reinstated  at  the  request  of  the  em- 
peror Fnmcis  of  Germany,  and  in  1799  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  united  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian armies  in  Italy.  He  achieved  many  bril- 
liant victories  over  the  French,  at  Cassano,  on 
the  Trebbia,  and  at  Novi,  for  which  be  was 
made  Prince  Italiski.  He  crossed  the  Alps  to 
join  EorsakoS,  at  the  moment  when  Maas6- 
na's  decisive  victory  over  the  latter  at  Ztkrioh 
(Sept.  25,  1799)  entirely  changed  the  military 
situation,  and  he  was  recalled  to  Russia  widi 
the  rank  of  generalissimo.  An  ovation  pre- 
pared for  him  at  St.  Petersburg  was  counter- 
manded by  a  caprice  of  the  czar,  and  this  un- 
deserved mortification  gave  the  death-blow  to 
Suvarofifs  shattered  health.  His  autobiogra- 
phy has  been  published  under  the  title  of  Fm 
de  Souvoroff  traeSe  par  lui-mSme,  ou  colleetion 
de  let  lettre*  et  de  le*  SeriU,  edited  by  Glinka 
(2  vols.,  Moscow,  1819).  One  of  the  best  bi- 
ographies of  him  is  by  Polevoi  (German  ed., 
lutau,  1868). 

SDWiUU.  LAW.  government  of  Poland, 
bordering  on  Lomza,  Prussia,  and  the  Lithua- 
nian governments  of  Kovno,  Wilna,  and  Grod- 
no ;  area,  4,846  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  624,489. 
It  is  level,  well  wooded,  and  drained  by  the 
Niemen,  which  constitutes  its  E.  and  N.  fron- 
tier. The  principal  towns  are  Suwalki,  Au- 
gustowo,  and  Kidvarya.  IL  A  town,  capital 
of  the  govemment,  150  m.  N.  E.  of  Warsaw ; 
pop.  in  1867,  16,896,  inolnding  about  6,000 
Jews.  It  was  founded  by  King  Sigismnnd 
Augustus,  and  has  been  much  improved.  It 
contains  many  brandy  distilleries,  and  the  trade 
is  active,  especially  in  horses  and  cattle  during 
the  periodical  fairs. 

SOWiNNEE,  or  Siwame,  a  N.  county  of  Flor- 
ida, bounded  N.,  W.,  and  8.  W.  by  the  Su- 
wannee river ;  area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,666,  of  whom  1,485  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating,  and  the  soil  tolerably  fer- 
tile. There  are  two  or  three  small  lakes  and 
several  swamps.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Jackson,  Pensacola,  and  Mobile  railroad, 
and  its  branch  from  Live  Oak  to  Lawton,  Ga. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  60,934 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  19,404  of  oats,  17,670 
of  sweet  potatoes,  10,741  of  peas  and  beans, 
611  bales  of  cotton,  61  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
and  17,427  gallons  of  molasses.  There  were 
1,875  milch  cows,  2,166  other  cattle,  869  sheep, 
and  3,946  swine.    Capital,  Houston. 

8TE1B0E&  the  principal  fortress  of  Finland, 
Russia,  on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  in  the  province 
and  8  m.  S.  E.  of  the  town  of  Helslngfors,  the 
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approaches  to  which  it  defends,  and  under  its 
monicipal  anthority ;  pop.  about  4,000.  It  is 
bnilt  upon  seren  granitic  islands  forming  an 
ellipse,  all  of  them  strongly  fortified,  and  oon- 
nected  either  bj  causeways  or  bridges  of  boats. 
The  principal  fort  is  on  YargO  island,  on  the 
Boath,  and  comprises  a  strong  castle  and  bar- 
racks, and  magazines  excavated  in  the  rock. 
The  total  number  of  cannon  is  2,000,  but  it 
generally  mounts  800 ;  and  the  usual  garrison 
of  the  fortress  varies  from  6,000  to  8,000  men, 
though  the  casemates  have  accommodations 
for  12,000.  The  harbor  within,  to  which  there 
is  bnt  one  entrance,  has  room  for  70  ships  of 
the  line.  The  fortress  was  erected  between 
1749  and  1758  by  Count  Ehrenswerd,  field 
marshal  of  Sweden  (who  is  buried  within 
it),  as  a  defence  against  Russia.  In  1808  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Russians,  and  after  two 
months  the  Swedish  commandant  and  admiral 
Oronstedt,  though  amply  supplied  with  the 
means  of  defence,  capitulated  (April  7).  Lett 
in  the  possession  of  the  conquerors  by  the 
peace  of  Sept.  17, 1809,  it  was  called  the  "Gib- 
raltar of  the  Korth,"  and  has  since  been  re- 
garded as  the  strongest  fortress  of  Russia  on 
the  Baltic.  In  August,  1855,  it  was  severely  but 
onsnccessfully  bombarded  by  the  allied  fleet. 

STBITCHKWT,  Hlkoial,  a  Russian  artist,  bom 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  1818.  He  spent  several 
years  in  Paris,  and  in  1862  became  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1865  a 
professor  there.  He  excels  in  painting  horses, 
costumes,  and  figures,  and  also  as  a  scalptor. 
His  principal  works  include  "  The  Czar  Alex- 
ander reviewing  his  Troops,"  "A  Russian 
Team  of  three  Horses,"  "A  Russian  Horse 
Market,"  and  "  A  Relay  of  Post  Horses." 

SWABIl,  or  8uHa  (Oer.  Sehwaben),  a  duchy 
of  the  German  empire  during  its  earlier  period, 
and  subsequently  one  of  its  ten  great  circles  or 
divisions.  The  circle  was  bounded  N.  by  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  and  Franconia,  E.  by 
Bavaria,  8.  by  Switzerland,  and  W.  by  France, 
the  Rhine  flowing  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
latter.  It  had  an  area  of  18,000  sq.  m.,  and 
was  conterminous  with  the  present  kingdom  of 
Wtlrtemberg,  the  8.  part  of  Baden,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Swabia  and  Neuburg  in  Bavaria.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  tracts  in 
Germany,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Danube  from 
8.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  diversified  by  the  mountain 
scenery  of  the  Black  Forest  on  the  west  and 
the  Alps  on  the  south.  It  was  originally  called 
Alemannia,  and  received  the  name  of  Swabia 
(from  the  Snevi,  who  inhabited  parts  of  it)  when 
the  Alemanni  were  conquered  by  Olovis  in  496. 
St.  Columbanus  introduced  Christianity  in  the 
7th  century.  Toward  the  end  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury it  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and 
in  1080  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  made  the  duchy 
of  Swabia  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Frederick 
of  Hohenstaufen.  It  subsequently  became  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  most  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Germany.  In  the  Italian  wars  the 
reigning  house  of  Swabia  stood  at  the  head  of 


the  Ghibelline  party,  and  when  Conradin  was 
executed  at  Naples  in  1268  the  line  became 
extinct.  (See  Hohekbtacfen.)  The  various 
cities,  prelates,  and  counts  then  made  them- 
selves independent,  and  since  that  time  Swabia 
has  not  formed  a  separate  state.  Various  con- 
federacies, however,  were  formed  at  different 
periods,  known  in  history  under  the  name  of 
Swabian  leagues.  The  principal  of  these  was 
the  "great  Swabian  league  "  of  1488.  The  Swa- 
bian circle  was  definitely  organized  in  1563. 

SWAIN,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Korth  Carolina, 
separated  from  Tennessee  on  the  north  by  the 
Great  Smoky  mountains ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. 
It  has  been  formed  since  the  census  of  1870 
from  Jackson  co.  The  surface  is  generally  ele- 
vated and  mountainous ;  the  sou  is  good  and 
the  county  well  adapted  to  stock  raising.  Cap- 
ital, Charleston. 

SWADT,  Ckaiks,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  Man- 
chester in  1808,  died  near  there,  Sept.  22, 1874. 
He  learned  the  business  of  dyeing,  but  at  the 
age  of  80  became  an  engraver.  In  1828  he  pub- 
lished "Metrical  Essays,"  followed  by  "Beau- 
ties of  the  Mind  "  (1881)  and  "Drybnrgh  Ab- 
bey" (1882),  an  elegy  on  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
His  suDseqnent  publications  comprise  "A  Me- 
moir of  Henry  Liversedge  "  (1885) ;  "  Rhymes 
for  Childhood"  (1846)  ;  "Dramatic  Chapters, 
Poems,  and  Songs"  (1847);  "English  Melo- 
dies "  (1849) ;  "  Letters  from  Laura  d'An- 
verne  "  (1863) ;  and  "  Art  and  Fashion  "  (1863), 
Swain  was  known  as  the  "  Manchester  poet." 
A  collection  of  his  poems  has  appeared  in  the 
United  States  (Boston,  1858;  new  ed.,  1872). 

SWilNBOir,  WDBaM,  an  English  naturalist,  bom 
in  Liverpool,  Oct  8,  1789.  He  served  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  army  commissariat  de- 
partment ^om  1807  to  1816,  then  travelled 
m  South  America  with  Eoster,  the  German 
naturalist,  and  on  his  return  settled  in  London. 
In  1820  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
"Zoological  Illustrations,  or  original  Figures 
and  Descriptions  of  new,  rare,  or  interesting 
Animals,"  since  republished  in  6  vols.  8vo; 
and  in  1821  of  "Exotic  Conchology"  (4to; 
new  ed.,  edited  by  8.  Hawley,  1841).  He  has 
also  produced  a  "Naturalist's  Guide  for  col- 
lecting and  preserving  all  Subjects  of  Natural 
History  and  Botany,"  &c.  (1822);  12  volumes 
on  natural  history  in  Lardner's  "  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
psedia;"  two  volumes  on  the  "Birds  of  West- 
em  Africa  "  and  one  on  the  "  Fly  Catchers," 
in  Jardine's  "  Naturalist's  Library  "  (1887-'8) ; 
"A  Treatise  on  Malacology,  or  the  Natural 
Classification  of  Shells  and  Shell  Fish"  (1840); 
and  a  series  of  "Ornithological  Drawings," 
being  selections  of  Brazilian  and  Mexican  birds 
(1834-'41).  He  assisted  Sir  John  Richardson 
in  the  preparation  of  that  part  of  his  "  Fauna 
Boreali-Americana "  which  relates  to  North 
American  birds,  and  in  connection  with  Mr, 
Shuckard  prepared  in  1840  "The  History  and 
Natural  Arrangement  of  Insects."  In  1841  he 
emigrated  to  New  Zealand,  and  since  his  resi- 
dence there  he  has  published  several  works  on 
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its  social  and  political  condition,  and  on  the 
nataral  history  of  that  colony  and  Tasmania. 

SWALLOW,  the  general  name  of  the  diurnal 
fissirostral  birds  of  the  family  hirundinida, 
not  inclnding  the  swifts,  many  of  which  are 
called  swallows.  (See  Swift.)  The  bill  is 
short  and  weak,  very  broad  at  the  base  and 
suddenly  compressed  to  the  tip;  the  wings 
long,  narrow,  and  acute;  primaries  nine  or 
ten,  the  first  the  longest;  tail  more  or  less 
forked ;  tarsi  very  short  and  weak,  generally 
naked,  and  covered  with  scales ;  toes  usually 
long  and  slender,  with  the  claws  moderate, 
curved,  and  sharp;  the  gape  very  wide  and 
usually  provided  with  short  bristles.  The 
typical  genus  hirundo  (Linn.),  having  more 
than  60  species,  embraces  several  well  known, 
elegant  sw«^ows  both  in  America  and  the  old 
world,  remarkable  for  their  great  powers  of 
flight.  Their  food  consists  of  insects,  which 
they  take  on  the  wing,  usually  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  water,  with  remarkable  skill  and  grace; 
they  drink  on  the  wing,  sweeping  along  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  often  wash  them- 
selves by  a  sudden  plunge.  They  fly  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  in  their  ordinary  evolu- 
tions, but  are  rather  awkward  on  the  ground 
from  the  length  of  the  wings  and  the  shortness 
of  the  legs ;  they  live  more  on  the  wing  than 
any  other  birds,  even  feeding  their  young  in 
the  air ;  their  sight  is  very  acate ;  they  fly  low 
in  damp  weather,  where  the  insects  are  most 
abundmt,  and  are  thence  supposed  to  foretell 
rain.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  trop- 
ics, migrating  to  and  from  temperate  regions ; 
in  Great  Britain  they  make  their  appearance 
from  Africa,  where  they  spend  the  winter,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  de- 
part toward  the  end  of  October,  crossing  the 
channel  singly  or  in  small  parties ;  they  often 
alight  on  vessels,  and  sometimes  fall  into  the 
sea.  In  the  United  States  they  arrive  about  a 
month  later  and  depart  several  weeks  earlier. 
Most  species  prefer  the  neighborhood  of  man, 
building  their  nests  in  society  in  his  dwellings 
and  bnUdings ;  they  form  attachments  to  places, 
returning  year  after  year  to  the  same  nests; 
they  are  docile  and  have  been  partially  domes- 
ticated ;  a  single  bird  probably  collects  about 
1,000  insects  in  the  coarse  of  a  day.  The 
nests  are  generally  made  of  clay  or  mud  mixed 
with  straw  and  grass,  of  various  forms,  and  at- 
tached externally  to  some  building ;  many  spe- 
cies breed  in  holes  in  sand  banks,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  the  nest  of  grasses  and  feathers ;  the 
eggs  are  five  or  six. — The  best  known  species 
in  the  old  world  is  the  chimney  or  bouse  swal- 
low {B.  ruttiea,  Linn.) ;  it  is  6\  in.  long,  bluish 
black  above,  with  a  band  on  the  chest,  and  the 
forehead,  eyebrows,  and  throat,  ruddy ;  lower 
parts  rufous  white,  with  a  white  spot  on  the 
inner  web  of  each  tail  feather  except  the  two 
innermost;  the  tail  is  very  long  and  forked. 
As  its  name  imports,  it  frequently  builds  its 
nest  in  chimneys  a  few  feet  from  the  top ;  it 
tiao  nests  in  old  walls  and  shafts  of  mines,  and 


among  the  rafters  of  bams  and  sheds;  the 
nest  is  cup-shaped,  made  of  earth  and  straw 
and  lined  with  feathers ;  the  eggs  are  white, 
spotted  with  ash  and  red.  The  parents  are 
very  attentive  to  the  young,  and  brave  in  their 
defence ;  they  have  two  broods  in  a  season, 
the  second  sometimes  left  to  perish,  not  being 
able  to  quit  the  nest  at  the  period  of  migra- 
tion ;  the  males  are  sweet  singers,  and  very 
courageous.  The  analogue  of  this  species  in 
America  is  not  the  one  commonly  called  chim- 
ney swallow  with  us  (which  is  a  swift),  but 
the  bam  swallow  {H.  horreorum,  Barton) ;  it 
is  about  7  in.'  long  and  18  in.  in  alar  extent, 
glossy  steel-blne  above,  with  concealed  white 
in  middle  of  back ;  it  much  resembles  its  Eu- 
ropean congener,  though  it  has  the  pectoral 
collar  interrupted  in  the  middle,  while  in  H. 
rastiea  it  continues  across.  It  inhabits  North 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  ap- 
pearing in  the  southern  states  from  the  middle 
of  February  to  March  1,  a  few  at  a  time,  reach- 
ing New  England  in  mild  seasons  by  the  mid- 


Bum  Swillow  (Hlnuido  bOTnornm). 

die  of  May.  It  is  gentle  and  easily  tamed. 
The  nest  is  made  of  mud  or  moist  earth  mixed 
with  grasses,  and  is  attached  to  the  beams  and 
rafters  of  barns  and  outbuildings;  it  is  gen- 
erally about  8  in.  long,  6  in.  in  the  greatest 
diameter,  and  from  beam  to  outside  of  shell  6^ 
to  4  in.,  weighing  often  more  than  2  lbs. ;  the 
eggs  are  four  to  six,  small  and  long,  white  with 
a  few  spots  of  reddish  brown ;  incubation  lasts 
18  days,  both  sexes  assisting,  and  both  occupy- 
ing the  nest  at  night  until  the  young  are  hatched. 
This  species  collects  in  large  flocks  in  midsum- 
mer on  bams  and  sheds,  telegraph  wires,  &c., 
chirping  almost  oontinu^ly,  and  making  short 
sallies  in  search  of  insects.  They  start  for  the 
south  by  the  end  of  August  or  first  of  Septem- 
ber, early  on  some  fair  morning ;  they  do  not 
fly  high,  and  follow  the  shore  or  the  coarse  of 
rivers. — Tlie  cliff  or  fulvous  swallow  (ff.  [pe- 
troehelidon]  lun^frons,  Say)  is  about  6  in.  long 
and  12i  in.  in  alar  extent;  the  crown  and  back 
are  steel-blue,  separated  more  or  less  broadly 
by  a  grayish  collar ;  the  chin,  throat,  and  sides 
of  head  dark  chestnut ;  breast  grayish  brown; 
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belly  white ;  steel-blae  spot  on  throat ;  rnmp 
light  chestnut,  and  forehead  brownish  white ; 
tail  slightly  notched.  It  is  foand  through- 
out North  America  from  ocean  to  ocean;  it 


Whlta-beUled  Swallow  (HIruodo  bicolor). 

is  called  republican  swallow  by  Andnbon,  in 
allusion  to  the  habit  of  assooiatinft  to  make 
their  nests  and  rear  the  young.  The  nest  is 
built  under  eaves  and  cornices,  where  it  is 
partly  sheltered  from  the  rain ;  it  i^  made 
of  clay  and  sand,  the  entrance  near  the  top, 
shaped  like  an  earthen  retort  with  the  neclc 
broken  oS ;  it  is  lined  with  straw  and  grass ; 
the  eggs  are  white  with  dusky  spots ;  the 
nest  is  bravely  defended  by  the  parents.  The 
white-bellied  swallow  or  American  house  mar- 
tin {H.  bicolor,  Vieill.)  is  6^  in.  long  and  12^ 
in.  in  alar  extent,  of  a  glossy  met^lio  green 
above  and  white  below:  it  comes  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  the  others,  but  is  not  so  common ; 
the  nest  is  made  in  a  hollow  tree,  lined  with 


Sud  BwaDow  (Cotyle  rtparis). 

grass  and  feathers,  and  the  eggs  are  white  with 
a  bluish  tinge  :  it  is  as  widely  distributed 
as  the  others  in  North  America,  and  some  time 
before  migrating  southward  gets  very  fat  on 


myrtle  berries  (mifriea  eer\fera).  For  the  lar- 
gest of  the  American  swallows,  see  K&btim. — 
The  bank,  sand,  or  river  swallow  belongs  to 
the  genus  eotyle  (Boie) ;  it  is  the  C.  riparia 
(Boie),  and  the  smallest  of  the  American  spe- 
cies, being  4^  in.  long  and  101-  in.  in  alar  ex- 
tent. The  bill  is  very  flat,  and  extremely  wide 
at  base,  gradually  narrowing  toward  the  tip; 
nostrils  prominent  and  rounded ;  tail  moder- 
ate, nearly  even  or  very  slightly  forked ;  tarsi 
rather  long,  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  near  the 
toes  behind.  It  is  grayish  brown  above,  some- 
times approaching  sooty,  with  paler  margins ; 
below  pure  white,  with  a  band  across  the 
breast  and  sides  like  the  back.  It  is  generally 
distributed  over  America  and  Europe,  wher- 
ever there  is  a  sandy  pit  or  river  bank ;  it  is 
the  earliest  to  arrive  in  the  spring,  and  less 
familiar  than  the  other  species ;  it  hollows  out 
a  tnbolar  gallery  in  the  sand  banks,  often  more 
than  8  ft  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
larger  excavation  for  the  nest;  it  is  called 
sand  or  bank  martin  in  Europe.  There  is  no 
appreciable  difference  between  the  European 
and  American  birds. 

gWAMMODAH,  JshauH,  a  Dutch  entomolo- 
gist, bom  in  Amsterdam  in  1687,  died  about 
1680.  He  studied  medicine  with  his  father 
and  at  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  gave 
considerable  attention  to  the  natural  history  of 
insects,  and  made  many  dissections  and  micro- 
scopical examinations  and  a  large  collection  of 
specimens.  He  obtained  leave  at  Amsterdam 
to  dissect  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  in  the 
hospital,  and  invented  the  mode  for  the  prep- 
aration of  hollow  organs  now  usually  employed 
in  anatomy.  He  published  a  "  General  Histo- 
ry of  Insects"  (1669),  "The  Natural  History 
of  Bees"  (1678),  a  "History  of  the  Ephe- 
meras" (1675),  and  other  works.  His  ento- 
mological collection  was  divided  at  his  death 
and  sold  in  small  portions.  Boerhaave  edit- 
ed his  works  and  wrote  bis  life.  An  English 
translation  of  his  entomological  works  by  T. 
Floyd  was  published  in  1768. 

SWAN,  a  web-footed  bird  of  the  duck  family, 
and  the  type  of  the  subfamily  cygninm,  em- 
bracing some  of  the  largest  and  most  graceful 
of  aquatic  birds.  The  bill  and  feet  ai-e  much 
like  those  of  the  ducks,  the  former  being  stout, 
of  nearly  equal  width  throughout,  and  with  a 
comparatively  small  nail ;  the  neck  very  lone, 
and  the  legs  short ;  wings  long  and  powerful, 
second  and  third  quills  equal  and  longest;  tail 
short  and  rounded  ;  eyes  small  and  near  the 
bill.  They  perform  long  migrations,  flying  in 
single  flies  uniting  at  an  acute  angle ;  the  diet 
consists  of  grass,  roots,  and  seeds,  in  search  of 
which  they  submerge  the  head  only,  keeping  it 
ander  water  three  to  five  minutes  at  a  time ; 
they  also  devour  aquatic  worms  and  insects, 
young  frogs,  and  probably  small  flsh ;  the  in- 
testines are  long,  as  in  the  vegetable  feeders; 
they  are  gregarious  at  all  seasons,  awkward  on 
land,  but  rapid  and  high  fliers;  they  are  re- 
markably careful  to  keep  their  plnmage,  which 
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is  generally  white,  free  from  dirt.  The  nest 
is  balky,  of  grass  and  coarse  materials,  placed 
on  the  gronnd  among  the  rashes  and  near 
the  water;  it  is  sometimes  raised  a  foot  or 
more  to  avoid  innndations;  the  male  guards 
the  nest,  assists  the  female  in  the  care  of  the 
yonng,  and  boldly  defends  them  even  against 
predaceous  animals  and  man;  the  eggs  are 
five  to  eight,  and  incubation  lasts  six  weeks. — 
In  the  typical  genus  eygntu  (Linn.)  the  bill  is 
longer  than  the  head,  the  base  covered  by  a 
soft  skin  extending  to  the  anterior  half  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  nostrils  in  the  middle  portion ; 
lower  part  of  tibia  bare ;  tarsus  much  short- 
er than  the  foot,  compressed  and  scaly ;  webs 
fa]] ;  hind  toe  small,  much  elevated,  with  a 
narrow  lobe ;  tail  of  20  to  24  feathers,  rounded 
or  wedge-shaped ;  sexes  similarly  colored,  but 
the  females  the  smaller.  Wagler  has  divided 
the  old  genus  cygnua  into  two,  eygnu»  and 
olor,  according  as  there  is  or  is  not  a  swollen 
fleshy  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  in  the 
former  also  the  lamellee  of  the  edges  of  the 
bill  are  visibly  projecting,  and  in  the  latter  not ; 
in  the  former  belongs  the  tame  swan  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  latter  the  wild  swan  and  both 
of  the  North  American  species.  The  Euro- 
pean wild  or  whooping  swan  {C.ferua,  Ray)  is 
41-  to  4f  ft.  long,  white,  with  the  head  and 
neck  tinged  with  yellowish,  and  a  black  bill, 
yellowish  at  the  base  and  without  tubercle;  it 
is  a  winter  visitor  in  Great  Britain,  migrating 
northward  in  the  spring  to  Lapland,  Russia, 
Siberia,  &c.,  where  it  breeds;  the  young  are 
brownish  gray.  The  male  has  s  peculiar  note 
resembling  the  word  "  hoop,"  repeated  several 
times  in  succession,  the  intensity  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  convolutions  of  die  windpipe, 
which,  after  penetrating  the  keel  of  the  breast 
bone  to  its  posterior  portion,  is  bent  forward 
again  to  the  front  of  this  bone  before  going 
to  the  lungs ;  this  peculiarity  is  not  found  in 
the  tame  swan,  which  has  a  soft  and  plain- 
tive voice.  The  swan  is  cruel  and  vindictive ; 
the  males  fight  savagely  at  pairing  time,  and 
the  female  with  young  attacks  everything 
which  approaches  her  nest;  it  can  repel  any 
bird,  even  the  eagle,  and  in  fighting  the  com- 
batants try  to  drown  one  another  by  holding 
the  rival's  head  under  water,  often  with  suc- 
cess. Though  heavy  fliers,  they  rise  to  a  great 
height,  uttering  a  loud,  harsh,  and  trumpet- 
like note  when  sailing  high  in  the  air;  when 
enraged  or  alarmed  they  can  swim  faster 
than  a  man  can  walk.  This  bird  was  sacred 
to  Apollo,  and  was  the  bird  of  the  Muses; 
it  was  fabulously  celebrated  for  its  melodi- 
ous song,  especially  at  the  time  of  its  death. 
The  flesh  is  dark  and  tough.  The  European 
tame  swan  ( 0.  olor,  Gmel.)  has  a  red  bill,  with 
black  tip  and  sides,  and  a  tubercle  at  the  base ; 
the  trachea  has  no  convolutions.  It  is  gen- 
erally distributed  over  Europe  and  America  as 
an  ornamental  bird ;  it  is  large  and  handsome, 
a  permanent  resident  in  temperate  Europe ;  in 
Great  Britain  from  remote  periods  it  has  been 


protected  by  preservative  laws;  the  male  is 
called  a  cob  and  the  female  a  pen ;  its  life  is 
said  to  extend  to  a  century.  The  young  have 
a  gray  plumage  and  a  lead-colored  bUl.    The 


EoTopMm  Tama  Swan  (Cygniu  ok>r). 

flesh  is  said  to  have  a  flavor  between  that  of 
the  goose  and  the  hare.  The  most  prized  are 
brought  to  the  United  States  from  Hamburg, 
and  are  generally  what  are  called  Polish  swans 
({7.  immutaMlis,  Tarr.),  from  the  Baltic  shores, 
noted  for  having  white  cygnets. — The  Ameri- 
can or  whistling  swan  {C.  Amerieanut,  Sharp- 
less)  is  66  in.  long  and  about  7  ft.  in  alar  ex- 
tent, with  a  bill  of  4f  in. ;  the  bill  is  as  long 
as  the  head,  high  at  the  base,  the  feathers  on 
the  forehead  ending  in  a  semicircular  outline ; 
the  nostrils  far  forward ;  tail  of  20  feathers ; 
the  adult  is  pure  white  with  bill  and  legs  black, 
and  an  orange  or  yellowish  spot  in  front  of 
tie  eye ;  young  binis  are  brownish,  especially 
on  the  head ;  they  are  five  or  six  years  in  com- 
ing to  maturity.  This  species  is  spread  over 
the  North  American  continent  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific ;  many  are  shot  in  winter 
and  ^ring  on  the  coasts  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Delaware ;  when  they  are  feeding,  one 
always  acts  as  sentinel ;  they  fly  in  on  angle, 
each  line  in  single  file,  the  leading  bird  as  he 
gets  weary  retiring  to  the  rear.  The  nest  is 
described  as  made  of  moss,  peat,  and  sticks, 
6  to  6  ft.  long,  4}  ft.  wide,  and  2  ft.  high,  with 
the  cavity  IJ-  ft.  in  diameter ;  the  eggs  are 
brownish  white,  clouded  with  darker.  The 
trumpeter  swan  (G.  hueeinator,  Rich.)  is  about 
6  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  in  alar  extent,  with  the 
bill  4}  in. ;  bill  longer  than  the  head,  the  feath- 
ers on  the  forehead  with  a  semi-elliptical  out- 
line ;  nostrils  with  the  anterior  extremity  only 
as  far  forward  as  the  middle  of  the  commis- 
sure ;  tail  with  24  feathers ;  the  adults  are  pure 
white,  the  legs  and  bill  entirely  black,  the  lat- 
ter without  any  red  spot  at  base.  It  is  found 
from  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  Pacific,  ap- 
pearing on  the  lower  Ohio  about  the  end  of 
October,  and  going  south  when  the  ice  gets 
thick ;  it  is  very  common  in  the  fur  countries, 
breeding  as  far  north  as  lat.  61°  N.  The  note 
is  more  sonorous  than  in  the  whistling  swan ; 
it  is  not  so  wary  as  the  last  named  species ; 
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it  IB  the  principal  source  of  the  fine  down  bo 
mnoh  prized  for  muBa  and  tippets. — A  black 
Bwan,  once  considered  as  apocryphal  as  a  white 
crow,  inhabits  Australia.  The  eheiiopis  atrata 
(Wagl.),  of  that  continent  and  Tasmania,  is 
black  except  a  few  white  primaries  and  a  bright 
red  bill ;  it  is  nearly  as  larg^  as  the  common 
swan,  and  is  now  not  nnfreqnently  seen  with 
it  in  the  parks  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

SWAN  IITBL    See  Westebn  Aubtbaua. 

SWAITffiA  (Welsh,  Abertcmy),  a  town  of  Gla- 
morganshire, Wales,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
river  Tawy,  where  it  falls  into  the  bay  of 
Swansea,  Bristol  channel,  60  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 
Bristol;  pop.  in  1871,  61,702.  It  is  much  re- 
sorted to  for  sea  bathing.  There  are  extensive 
anthracite  mines  in  the  neighborhood,  which, 
together  with  the  convenience  of  the  port, 
have  made  it  the  principal  seat  of  the  cop- 
per trade  of  Great  Britain.  Copper  ore  is 
brought  hither  for  smelting  from  Oaba,  North 
and  Sonth  America,  Australia,  &c.  There  are 
also  iron,  tin  plate,  and  zinc  works,  potter- 
ies, and  ship  yards.  The  port  was  entered  in 
1873  by  6,836  British  vessels,  tonnage  877,241, 
and  1,165  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  197,062. 
There  were  cleared  6,612  vetsds,  tonnage 
869,619,  of  which  1,268  were  foreign,  tonnage 
316,627.  The  exports  in  the  same  year  were 
valued  at  £1,856,712.  The  exports  of  coal  in 
the  yeaf  ending  with  February,  1876,  were 
80,692  tons,  and  the  coastwise  shipments  17,874 
tons.  There  are  extensive  docks;  the  first 
floating  dock  was  built  at  Swansea  in  1862. 
Large  vessels  can  come  close  to  the  town  at 
flood,  but  at  ebb  the  harbor  is  nearly  dry. 

SWEATDTfi  SICKHESSj  a  disease  which  often 
prevailed  extensively  in  Europe  and  Asia  du- 
ring the  middle  ages,  and  which  still  frequent- 
ly appears  in  Turkey  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  The  older  descriptions  of  it 
are  somewhat  vague,  but  from  the  general 
symptoms  it  is  doubtless  the  disease  which  has 
been  aoourstely  described  by  Rayer  and  others, 
and  is  now  called  miliary  fever,  sudatoria, 
and  miliaria,  and  is  defined  as  "an  eruption 
of  innumerable  minute  pimples  with  white 
summits,  occurring  in  successive  crops  npon 
the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  with  fever,  oppression 
of  respiration,  and  copious  sweats  of  a  rank, 
sour,  fetid  odor,  peonliar  to  the  disease.  The 
base  of  the  pimples  and  the  skin  around  are  red 
and  irritable."  Pathologists  are  not  agreed  as  to 
its  specific  nature ;  some  deny  that  a  peculiar 
specific  disease  exists,  as  in  smallpox  or  scar- 
latina. The  fever  which  precedes  the  erup- 
tion is  ushered  in  by  intense  chills,  oppression 
of  breathing,  fainting,  and  pains  in  the  head, 
loins,  and  limbs.  In  a  few  hours  nausea  and 
profuse  sweating  come  on,  but  without  reliev- 
ing the  other  symptoms.  The  pulse  is  small 
and  rapid,  often  hard  and  irregular.  The  tongue 
is  coated  with  a  foul  yellow  fur,  and  the  bowels 
are  constipated.  From  the  5tji  or  6th  day  to 
the  21st  an  itching  sensation  is  felt  in  the  mam- 


mary and  epigastric  regions  and  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  arms,  and  the  skin  of  those  ports  be- 
comes red  and  rough,  with  numerous  elevations 
about  the  size  of  common  pin  heads.  In  a  short 
time  the  summitB  of  these  elevations  become 
pearly  white,  the  cnticle  being  elevated  by  a 
slightly  opaque,  sero-albuminous  fluid.  Several 
crops  of  elevations  break  oat  in  succession  for 
from  three  to  seven  days,  followed  by  desqua- 
mation of  the  cuticle.  In  severe  cases  the 
eruption  appears  at  the  junction  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane,  and  is  liable  to  become 
aphthous.  Two  forms  are  recognized,  the  mild 
and  the  malignant,  the  latter  being  accompa- 
nied by  violent  inflammation  of  some  internal 
organ,  and  proving  fatal  sometimes  in  two  or 
three  days.  The  treatment  consists  in  cooling 
drinks,  bland  diet,  and  frequent  laving  and 
sponging  of  the  cutaneous  surface. — The  dis- 
ease appeared  in  England  in  1486,  just  after 
the  battle  of  Boswortb,  and  disappeaied  sud- 
denly at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  It 
attacked  people  chiefly  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
scarcely  one  per  cent,  recovered.  It  appeared 
again  in  the  summer  of  1606,  but  in  a  mild 
form.  In  July,  1617,  it  appeared  in  a  very 
malignant  form,  sometimes  terminating  fatally 
in  a  few  hours.  It  lasted  for  six  months,  and 
like  the  preceding  epidemics  was  confined  to 
England.  In  May,  1628,  it  again  appeared  in 
London.  It  lingered  in  the  city  till  the  next 
year,  and  was  so  fatal  as  to  receive  the  name 
of  "  the  great  mortality."  It  finally  extended 
over  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  and 
2,000  persons  fell  victims  to  it  in  21  days  at 
Hamburg.  In  1661  it  made  its  last  appearance 
in  Engkmd,  and  continued  six  months. 

8WEDBESG,  Je^er,  a  Swedish  clergyman,  fa- 
ther of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  bom  at  Fablun, 
Aug.  28,  1668,  died  at  Brunsbo,  July  26,  1786. 
His  father  was  a  copper  smelter  named  Daniel 
Isaksson.  Swedberg  took  his  name  from  a 
small  family  estate.  He  was  educated  at  Up- 
sal,  and  in  1686  was  ordained  a  priest  and 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  king's  regiment 
of  cavalry  life  guards.  In  1690  he  was  made 
pastor  of  Vingaker,  in  1692  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Upsal,  and  soon  after  rector  of  the 
university.  In  1691  he  was  one  of  a  commis- 
sion to  revise  the  Swedish  Bible,  which  work 
was  completed  in  a  year.  In  1694  he  pub- 
lished a  psalm  book,  which  was  suppressed 
as  pietistic.  In  1702  Charles  XII.  made  him 
bishop  of  Skara  in  West  Gothland,  in  which 
office  he  remained  till  his  death.  In  1722 
he  produced  the  first  Swedish  grammar  ever 
printed.  Abont  1782  the  Swedish  congre^- 
tions  in  London,  Lisbon,  and  North  America 
elected  him  their  bishop. 

SWEDEN  (Swedish,  Sverige),  a  kingdom  of 
northern  Europe,  forming  with  Norway  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  lying  between  lat. 
56°  20'  and  69°  N.,  and  Ion.  11°  10'  and  24°  10' 
E.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Norway,  S. 
W.  by  the  Skoger  Rack,  the  Cattegat,  and  the. 
Sound,  8.  by  tiie  Baltic  sea,  E.  by  the  Baltic 
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and  the  gnlf  of  Bothnia,  and  K.  E.  by  Finlaiid. 
It  is  separated  from  Korway  by  the  main  chain 
of  the  Scandinavian  system,  of  mountains, 
along  which  a  broad  avenue  cut  in  the  forest, 
and  having  at  certain  intervals  stone  monu- 
ments, marks  the  line  of  division.  This  avenue 
is  maintained  with  great  care  by  the  Norwe- 
gians, and  its  condition  regularly  reported  to 
their  ttorthing  or  legislature.  The  extreme 
length  of  Sweden  is  970  m.,  and  its  general 
breadth  about  200  m. — The  coast  line,  about 
1,400  m.  in  extent,  is  deeply  indented  by  nu- 
merous fiord*  or  gulfs.  About  800  m.  of  the 
coast  borders  on  the  Skager  Rack,  Oattegat,  and 
Sound ;  the  remainder  is  washed  by  the  Baltic 
and  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  W.  shore  along 
the  Skager  Rack  and  Cattegat  is  rocky,  but  sel- 
dom elevated  more  than  SO  or  40  ft.  The  S. 
shore  as  far  as  SSlvesborg  in  Blekinge  is  low 
and  sandy;  thence  northward  it  is,  with  some 
exceptions,  lined  by  precipitous  olifis  about  60 
ft.  high  as  far  as  Calmar  sound.  Along  the 
Sound  the  coast  is  again  low  and  sandy,  but  N. 
of  it  rises  into  higher  cliSs,  and  at  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Mslar  presents  bold  headlands  100  ft. 
high.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dal  and  as  far 
as  the  strait  of  Quarken  rocky  and  sandy  shores 
alternate;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia  is  characterized  by  low  sandy  beaches. 
The  entire  coast  N.  of  Calmar  is  lined  with 
numerous  rocky  and  sandy  islets,  which  render 
access  difiScult  in  many  places.  Off  of  the  iSn 
of  Calmar,  and  separated  from  it  by  Calmar 
sound,  is  the  island  of  Oland ;  and  N.  £.  of  this 
lies  Gottland,  the'  largest  island  of  Sweden. 
The  Aland  group,  off  the  ISn  of  Stockholm, 
belongs  to  Russia. — The  mountain  chain  which 
forms  the  spine  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
Las  a  much  larger  portion  of  its  most  eleva- 
ted surface  in  Norway  than  in  Sweden.  Its 
southern  part,  the  Langfield  chain,  is  wholly 
in  Norway,  while  the  Dovrefield  and  Kidlen 
chwns  form  the  boundary  between  the  two 
conntries,  Sulitelma  in  lat.  67°  and  Sylf  jell  in 
lat.  63°,  lie  partly  in  each.  The  Norwegian 
side  of  these  mountains  is  much  more  precipi- 
tous than  the  Swedish.  In  Sweden  they  form 
a  plateau  nearly  4,000  ft.  high,  from  which 
oooasional  peaks  rise  to  a  greater  height,  but 
which  in  a  breadth  of  40  m.  slopes  gradually 
to  an  elevation  of  from  800  to  1,000  ft.,  and 
thence  declines  in  hills  of  moderate  elevation 
to  the  sea  shore.  S.  of  lat.  59°  the  country  is 
very  level,  and  the  great  plain  of  Scania,  the 
most  fertile  tract  of  the  peninsula,  occupies 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  southern  ex- 
tremity. The  northern  part  of  Sweden  is 
rocky,  with  bleak,  barren,  snow-clad  hills,  and 
a  stunted  vegetation  of  birch,  fir,  and  small 

Sines,  in  the  higher  lands  intermingled  with 
reary  lakes  ana  swamps.  The  great  forest 
region  lies  S.  of  lat.  64°,  where  the  surface  is 
lees  elevated.  Further  S.  it  is  more  level,  and 
the  woods  give  place  to  cultivated  fields. — 
Sweden  abounds  in  beautiful  lakes,  which  cover 
more  than  14,000  sq.  m.  of  its  surface.    Lake 


Wener  has  an  area  of  abont  S,000  sq.  m.,  and, 
excepting  Ladoga  and  Onega  in  Russia,  is  the 
largest  lake  in  Europe.  Its  principal  afSnent 
is  the  Klar,  which  enters  it  from  the  north, 
and  its  waters  are  carried  into  the  Cattegat 
by  the  Gotha.  At  the  Trolhfitta  falls  on  the 
ItU1«r,  the  river  descends  by  rApids  108  ft.  in 
6  m.  Lake  Wetter  is  80  m.  long  and  has  an 
area  of  716  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  abont  800 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  in  one  part  it  is  more 
than  400  ft.  deep.  It  has  many  small  afSuents. 
The  river  Motala  carries  its  waters  through 
several  smaller  lakes  into  the  Baltic.  The 
Mffilar  lake,  about  76  m.  long,  is  a  series  of 
lakes  connected  by  channeb  and  having  many 
branches.  It  contains  more  than  1,200  islands, 
most  of  which  are  of  great  beauty.  Other 
principal  lakes  are  Hjelmar,  connected  with 
the  Mselar,  Siljan,  Stor,  Stor  Uman,  Horn 
Af  van,  Stora  Lulea,  and  Tornea,  almost  all  in 
the  north.  None  of  the  rivers  of  Sweden  are 
navigable,  excepting  those  which  have  been 
rendered  so  artificially.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Elar  and  a  few  smaller  streams  on  the 
W.  coast  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  near- 
ly all  of  them  have  their  source  in  the  main 
mountain  range  and  flow  S.  £.  into  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  The  largest  is  the  Dal,  which  is 
formed  by  the  junction  near  Fahlun  of  tiie 
East  Dal  and  the  West  Dal,  and  enters  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia  near  Gefie.  At  Elfkarleby, 
near  its  month,  it  forms  a  splendid  cascade, 
which  is  surrounded  by  fine  scenery.  N.  of 
this  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Ljusne,  In- 
dals,  Angerman,  Umea  and  its  branch  the  Win- 
del,  SkeUeftea,  Pitea,  Lulea,  Ranea,  Ealix,  and 
Tornea.  The  last,  with  its  branch  the  Muonio, 
forms  the  boundary  line  between  Sweden  and 
Russia.  Most  of  these  rivers  have  cataracts 
and  rapids.  The  Angerman  is  240  m.  long, 
and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  600  tons  60  m. 
from  its  mouth. — The  geological  formations  of 
Sweden  are  Qhiefly  granites,  gneiss,  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  They  compose  most  of  the 
Scandinavian  chain  of  mountains,  and  are  in 
many  places  covered  with  Silurian  strata,  whioh 
sometimes  are  seen  undisturbed  from  their 
original  horizontal  position.  These  are  bro* 
ken  through  and  overflowed  by  trap ;  and  Uie 
surface  is  generally  covered  with  the  drift 
formation  and  large  bowlders.  The  metamor- 
phio  group  abounds  in  metallic  veins,  which 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  Among  the  metals  produced  are 
iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  gold,  nickel,  co- 
balt, and  manganese.  The  pyritiferons  slates 
are  largely  worked  for  alum  and  copperas, 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  sulphurous  gangues 
of  the  various  ores,  furnish  unlimited  sup- 
plies of  sulphur.  In  1872  there  were  produced 
4,881  cwt.  of  alum,  1,914  cwt.  of  iron  vitriol, 
2,936  cwt.  of  copper  vitriol,  and  7,667  cwt  of 
sulphur.  The  most  important  iron  mines  are 
those  at  Dannemora  and  Osterby  in  the  Ian  of 
Upsal,  Presberg  in  Wermland,  Taberg  in  Jdn- 
kOping,  and  in  the  lans  of  Orebro,  Gefleborg, 
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Eopparberg,  and  Westmanland.  Taberg  is  a 
mountain  of  magnetic  ore  1,129  ft.  high.  At 
Gellwara,  near  the  Lulea  river,  in  Norrbotten, 
is  also  a  mountain  of  nearly  pare  magnetic  iron 
ore,  with  some  specular  ore.  Swedish  iron  is 
not  escelled  by  any  in  the  world,  and  is  largely 
nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Nearly  600 
iron  mines  were  open  in  1873 ;  the  total  yield 
of  rock  iron  ore  was  18,170,000  owt.,  and  of 
bog  iron  or©  117,798  owt.  The  principal  cop- 
per mines  are  at  Fahlun  in  Eopparberg,  at.  At- 
vidaberg  in  Ostergottland,  at  FlOgforss  in  Ore- 
bro,  in  Jfimtland,  and  in  Westmanland.  Silver 
b  mined  in  small  quantities  at  Sala  in  Westman- 
land and  in  Orebro,  and  zinc  near  Askersund 
in  Orebro  and  other  places.  In  1878  the  yield 
of  copper  was  about  5,000  owt.,  of  silver  16 
owt.,  of  zinc  602,888  cwt.,  of  nickel  24,420  cwt., 
and  of  manganese  6,713  cwt.  Ooal  of  inferior 
quality  is  found  near  Helsingborg  in  MalmO, 
and  large  veins  of  better  quality  have  been 
discovered  lately  in  other  parts.  The  yield  in 
1873  was  2,406,486  cubic  feet.  Marble  is  quar- 
ried in  Ostergottland,  and  at  Elfdal  in  Eop- 
parberg are  the  celebrated  porphyry  quarries, 
where  many  varieties  of  that  stone  are  found. 
In  1872  14,784  mining  licenses  were  issued  in 
the  kingdom.  An  interesting  geological  change 
in  the  coast  line  of  Sweden  is  the  gradual 
rising  of  the  land  along  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
the  Baltic  sea.  This  was  first  observed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  by  Celsius,  who 
attributed  it  to  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic ;  but  in  1807  Von  Buch  made  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  coast,  and  announced 
his  conviction  that  "the  whole  country,  from 
Frederikshald  in  Korway  to  Abo  in  Finland, 
and  perhaps  as  far  as  St.  Petersburg,  is  slowly 
and  insensibly  rising."  According  to  later  ob- 
servations, the  greatest  rise  is  further  N.  at  the 
top  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  where  it  amounts 
to  about  4}  ft.  in  a  century;  at  Gefle,  90  m. 
N.  of  Stockholm,  it  is  from  2  to  3  ft  in  a  cen- 
tnry ;  at  Stockholm  it  is  scarcely  6  in. ;  and  at 
Malrad  the  movement  seems  to  be  downward. — 
The  soil  is  generally  not  very  fertile,  much  of  it 
being  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  prim- 
itive rocks,  and  oontmning  a  large  proportion 
of  silex.  The  productive  soil  constitutes  about 
63  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area,  the  remainder 
being  sand  barrens,  rooks,  and  heaths.  Of  the 
productive  parts  about  13  per  cent,  are  arable, 
6  per  cent  meadow  lands  and  pasturage,  and 
83  per  cent  forests.  The  climate  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula  is  generally  milder  than 
that  of  otiier  countries  in  the  same  latitude. 
The  average  winter  temperature  in  the  more 
populous  portions  of  the  country  is  but  little 
lower  than  that  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
At  Stockholm,  in  lat.  69°  20',  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  42°,  that  of  winter  25° 
and  of  summer  62° ;  at  Lund,  lat  55°  42',  the 
annual  mean  is  46°,  that  of  winter  80°  and  of 
summer  62°;  at  Fahlun,  lat  60°  36',  the  an- 
nual mean  is  40°,  that  of  winter  22°  and  that 
of  snmmer  68*80° ;  and  at  the  Russian  frontier 


village  Enontekis,  lat  68°  SO',  and  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,440  ft,  the  annual  mean  is  27°,  the 
winter  temperature  2°  and  the  summer  66°. 
In  Swedish  Lapland  there  are  scarcely  two 
months  of  summer.  In  Norrland,  in  nine 
weeks,  hay  will  have  been  cut  twice  and  the 
year's  se^ng  and  harvest  completed.  At 
Stockholm  the  longest  day  is  18i^  hours  and 
the  shortest  6|  hours;  at  Tomea  22  hours  is 
the  longest;  and  at  Enontekis  the  sun  remains 
above  Qie  horizon  about  seven  weeks. — The 
pine  and  fir  forests  of  Sweden  fnmish  a  great 
abundance  of  timber,  which  is  largely  ex- 
ported. In  the  middle  province  there  are  also 
considerable  quantities  of  ash,  linden,  willow, 
maple,  and  the  weeping  birch,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  northern  forest  trees.  In  the 
southern  province  the  oak  attains  great  size 
and  beauty,  and  the  beech  and  elm  are  com- 
mon. With  the  exception  of  the  cherry  there 
are  few  fruit  trees  N.  of  the  60th  parallel,  and 
scarcely  any  trees  grow  N.  of  the  64th  parallel. 
Barley  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Sweden, 
and  rye,  wheat,  oats,  beans,  peas,  and  pota- 
toes are  successfully  grown  in  the  middle  and 
southern  provinces.  Apples  and  pears  grow 
in  the  southern  districts,  and  cranberries  and 
other  berries  in  the  northern.  The  goose- 
berry grows  all  over  the  country.  Tobacco 
is  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockholm.  Root 
crops  are  largely  cultivated.  The  agricultu- 
ral crops  in  1874  were  as  follows,  in  imperial 
bushels:  wheat,  4,000,000;  rye,  20,000,000; 
barley,  12,000,000 ;  oats,  80,000,000 ;  potatoes, 
52,000,000.  Large  quantities  are  also  raised 
of  peas,  beans,  mixed  grain,  buckwheat,  hemp, 
and  hay.  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 
1873,  11,852,049  bushels  of  cereals  were  ex- 
ported from  Sweden ;  and  the  total  imports  of 
grain,  flour,  and  meal  during  the  same  time 
were  2,326,581  bushels.  The  crops  of  1874 
were  below  the  average,  and  the  importations 
of  grain  were  larger  than  in  1878. — The  fauna 
of  Sweden  is  not  so  numerous  as  that  of  some 
of  the  other  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
The  principal  quadrupeds  are  the  brown  bear, 
wolf,  lynx,  fox,  glutton,  deer,  reindeer,  elk, 
marten,  otter,  beaver,  sable,  hare,  and  squirrel. 
Bears,  elk,  deer,  and  beavers  are  now  scarce. 
Wild  reindeer  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
northern  provinces.  Lemmings  occasionally 
come  down  in  droves  from  the  Ei6len  moun- 
taiiis  and  lay  waste  the  country  in  their  path. 
Among  the  indigenous  birds  are  the  eagle,  eagle 
owl,  falcon,  hawk,  swan,  goose,  eider  duck  and 
other  species  of  wild  ducks,  gull,  ptarmigan, 
capercailzie  and  other  grouse,  woodcock,  black- 
cock, and  snipe.  The  sheltered  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  are  the  resort 
of  immense  flocks  of  sea  fowl.  The  lakes, 
rivers,  and  seas  abound  with  flsh.  Many  of 
the  rivers  contain  fine  salmon,  trout  and  gray- 
ling are  caught  in  every  mountain  stream,  and 
pike  and  perch  abound.  The  turbot,  cod, 
mackerel,  ling,  and  herring  are  taken  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  lobsters,  crabs,  and 
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ojsters  are  abnndant.  Great  nnmbers  of  the 
itrSmming,  a  small  fiah  aboat  as  large  as  a 
sprat,  are  caught  in  the  golfs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland,  and  cared.  It  is  said  that  more  than 
80  kinds  of  salt  and  fresh  water  fish  are  sold 
in  the  markets  of  Gothenburg.  The  domes- 
tic animals  are  mostly  small  and  of  inferior 
quality,  but  efforts  are  making  to  improve 
the  breeds,  particularly  of  sheep.  Fine  ani- 
mals are  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
there  are  public  breeding  establishments.  In 
1870  there  were  in  Sweden  1,966,600  homed 
cattle,  1,595,000  sheep,  and  about  428,600 
horses. — The  three  great  divisions  of  Swe- 
den, Gothland  (Sw.  Ootaland),  Svealand,  and 
Norrland,  are  subdivided  into  24  luns  or  dis- 
tricts, the  extent  and  population  of  which  in 
1874  were  as  follows: 


Malmo 

Cbristlanstad 

BleUnge 

Kronoberg. 

JSokSplBg. 

CUmar. 

OstcrgStlimd 

HaltaDd 

Skanboi;; 

EUkbonr. 

Gothenburg  and  Bohiu. 

Oottland  (Island) 

Lake*  W«ner  and  Wetter 


Total.. 


Stockholm 

njwU 

SMermanlond 

Westmanlaad 

Orebro 

Wermland 

Kopparberg 

Lakea  Htelar  and  BJebnar. 

Total 

HOXBLUrO. 

Oefleborg. 

Wester  Notriand. . . 

Jlmtland, 

Westerbotten 

Borrbotten. 


Total., 


Aim, 

P.p.1.. 

•1.01. 

(Illa. 

1,S1T 

825,909 

im 

22T,008 

1,165 

129,521 

8,840 

162,288 

4,299 

184,210 

4,448 

236,914 

4,14S 

261,891 

1,901 

180,008 

8,810 

249,089 

4,948 

288,692 

1,958 

289,687 

1,«13 

54,284 

S,7» 

83,8(n 

2,484,846 

2,860 

280,801 

2,015 

102,629 

2,608 

188,696 

2,549 

119,485 

8,508 

174,898 

6,620 

265,027 

11,240 

181,268 

659 

81,949 

1,262,789 

T,4«4 

167,196 

9,515 

148,614 

19,586 

78,598 

28,865 

96,084 

41,069 

80350 

101,499 

660,887 

1T1,T60 

4,297,972 

HalmS. 

Chitotlanstad. 

Carlflorona. 

VIeiM. 

JunkSpln;. 

Cabnar. 

linkSplng. 

Halmatadr. 

Harieatad. 

WenerslMn^. 

Oothenburg. 

WIsby. 


Stockholm. 

Upaal. 

Kyk&plng. 

Westeras. 

Orebro. 

Oariatad. 

IVdilan. 


Oefle. 

HemSaand. 

Ofitersond. 

Umea. 

Fltea. 


Gothland  (the  region  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Goths)  lies  S.  of  lat  69°,  and  comprises 
also  the  islands  of  dland  and  Gottland ;  Svea- 
land, the  ori^nal  country  of  the  Svenskar  or 
Swedes,  extends  from  Gothland  northward  to 
about  lat.  60°  15'  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and 
lat.  62°  16'  at  the  western;  and  Norrland  is 
the  whole  northern  part  up  to  the  Norwegian 
frontier  of  Finland.  In  1874  Sweden  had  89 
towns,  only  one  of  which,  Stockholm,  the  cap- 
ital, had  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  (147,- 
249).  Of  the  others,  Gothenburg  had  61,599, 
NorrkOping  and  Malmd  from  25,000  to  80,000 
each,  and  Oarlscrona,  Gefle,  Upsial,  Lund,  and 
JOnkdping  from  12,000  to  18,000  each.— Be- 


sides the  Swedes  proper,  the  population  of 
Sweden  in  1870  included  6,611  Lapps,  27,079 
Finns,  and  12,016  foreigners ;  of  the  last,  2,866 
were  Germans,  2,795  Danes,  2,570  Norwegians, 
2,018  Finlanders,  806  Russians,  856  English, 
167  Americans,  122  French,  and  a  few  of  oth- 
er nationalities.  Besides  the  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  to  which  nearly  all  the  native 
population  belong,  there  were  in  1870  3,809 
Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Mormons,  1,836  Jews, 
678  Roman  Catholics,  30  Greek  Oatholics,  and 
190  of  the  Reformed  church.  The  number 
of  householders  in  1870  was  1,017,828.  The 
average  number  of  marriages  in  every  10,000 
inhabitants  during  the  decade  ending  in  1870 
was  66'44;  the  whole  number  of  divorces  du- 
ring the  same  period  was  1,801,  The  propor- 
tion of  illegitimate  births  in  the  whole  long- 
dom  in  1873  was  11  per  cent.,  and  in  Stock- 
holm 38*16  per  cent  In  1870  the  number  of 
paupers  wholly  supported  at  the  public  expense 
was  85,147,  and  the  number  of  convicts  in  all 
the  prisons  was  6,961.  Intemperance,  which 
has  heretofore  prevailed  so  extensively  as  to 
mar  the  character  of  the  people,  has  been 
checked  by  wise  legislation,  and  crime  has 
decreased;  but  the  consumption  of  distilled 
spirits  as  drink  is  still  large,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  2\  gallons  a  year  to  each  inhabitant. 
Monday,  as  well  as  Sunday,  is  often  spent  by 
working  men  in  dissipation,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  phrase  "  free  Monday."  Like  the 
other  brandies  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  the 
Swedes  are  tall  and  of  a  sandy  or  florid  com- 
plexion and  powerful  physique.  As  a  nation 
they  are  enterprising,  energetic,  honest,  and 
thrifty.  More  than  half  of  the  population  be- 
long to  the  peasantry  or  Ixmde  class,  who  are 
gradnally  absorbing  tiie  landed  property  of  the 
kingdom.  They  are  mostly  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  are  industrious  and  prudent.  The 
cottager  or  torpor,  who  hires  his  house  and 
patch  of  ground,  is  below  the  peasant  in  social 
rank.  The  law  formerly  prescribed  the  cos- 
tumes for  the  lower  classes,  but  now  all  dress 
as  they  please.  In  Dalecarlia  (the  region  on 
both  sides  of  the  Dal)  the  peasants  of  each 
parish  have  different  and  fanciful  costumes. 
Wooden  shoes  or  leather  shoes  with  wooden 
soles  are  largely  worn.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren labor  together  in  the  fields;  women  do 
various  kinds  of  outdoor  work  in  the  towns, 
such  as  the  mixing  of  mortar  and  the  tending 
of  masons,  and  most  of  the  drudgery  in  fac- 
tories. By  law  no  children  under  12  years 
of  age  can  be  employed  in  a  factory,  and 
none  under  18  can  be  required  to  work  after 
dark.  In  1873  more  than  26,000  persons  were 
employed  in  the  mines  and  in  mining  indus- 
try. The  class  of  burghers  are  members  of 
the  various  mercantile  guilds  or  are  engaged 
in  manufacturing.  The  nobility  consists  of 
about  1,600  families.  They  formerly  possessed 
one  fifth  of  the  landed  property  of  the  king- 
dom, but  many  of  them  are  now  very  poor, 
and  their  pride  will  not  permit  them  to  en- 
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gage  in  commercial  or  industrial  pnrsnits.  Al- 
thongh  their  political  power  as  a  distinct  class 
was  annulled  by  the  reform  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  1866,  they  still  hold  the  chief  offices 
in  the  state,  and  in  one  of  the  guard  regi- 
ments only  noblemen  are  commissioned  offi- 
cers. There  has  of  late  been  a  large  emi- 
gration from  Sweden,  chiefly  to  the  United 
States,  which  in  1869  amounted  to  89,069; 
but  it  decreased  in  1870  to  29,003,  in  1871 
to  17,450,  in  1872  to  16,915,  and  in  1878  to 
18,680. — Sweden  has  made  great  progress  in 
mannfactaring  industry  within  the  past  few 
years.  While  the  number  of  distilleries,  of 
which  in  1835  there  were  86,172  small  and 
670  large  ones,  had  diminished  in  1866  to  665, 
other  branches  of  industry  have  greatly  in- 
creased. The  value  of  the  goods  produced  in 
the  registered  manufactories  of  the  country 
in  1830  was  $3,600,000 ;  in  1840,  $6,700,000; 
in  1860,  $10,900,000;  in  1860,  $18,600,000; 
in  1866,  $20,300,000 ;  and  in  1870,  $24,700,- 
000.  These  sums  are  exclusive  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  hand  trades,  which  are  estimated  to 
be  equal  in  value  to  the  manufactures  prop- 
er. The  number  of  manufaotories  in  1830 
was  1,857,  in  1865  2,816,  and  in  1870  2,188. 
In  1870  the  manufactories  produced  doth 
valued  at  $2,300,000;  other  textile  fabrics, 
$1,600,000;  silk,  $290,000;  cotton  spinning, 
$2,300,000 ;  leather,  $1,300,000 ;  tobacco, 
$1,600,000;  sugar,  $8,600,000;  metals,  $2,- 
100,000;  and  paper,  $760,000.— The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  the  five  years  ending  with  1873 : 


TEARS. 

Imporlik 

blKM. 

lUV 
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|88,7»0,000 
40,870,000 
42,160,000 
68,660,000 
69,170,000 

1870 

1871 

1874 

18T8 

Partial  returns  for  1874  show  a  further  relative 
increase  in  imports  and  a  decrease  in  exports. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1878, 
direct  and  indirect,  amounted  to  $7,476,878; 
the  exports  to  the  United  States,  $3,078,074. 
The  chief  imports  of  Sweden  are  textile  fabrics, 
groceries,  mineral  ores  and  manufactured  met- 
als, ships,  carriages,  and  machinery,' bones  and 
hides,  yam,  thread,  and  spinning  materials, 
wines  and  alcohol,  colors  and  dyes,  and  coin. 
The  chief  exports  are  timber,  metals,  grain, 
cattle,  provisions  (animal),  t^ow  and  oil,  and 
paper  and  paper  goods.  The  direct  imports 
from  the  United  States  are  petroleum,  resin, 
tallow,  and  agricultural  maonines  and  imple- 
ments ;  indirect,  cotton,  pork,  tobacco,  sewing 
machines,  and  gold  and  silver  bullion.  The 
merchant  marine  of  Sweden  in  1872  numbered 
8,878  vessels  (including  498  steamers),  of  426,- 
000  aggregate  tonnage. — Sweden  has  remark- 
able facilities  for  internal  navigation  through 
a  series  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  bays,  connected  by 
more  than  300  m.  of  canals.    These  fomidi 


direct  water  communication  between  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  North  sea,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance, as  in  case  of  war  the  Danes  would 
command  the  channels  through  the  Belts  and 
the  Sound.  The  importance  of  this  connection 
was  well  understood  in  the  12th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, but  Gustavus  Yasa  was  the  first  to  un- 
dertake it.  Various  sovereigns  continued  the 
work,  and  in  1828  the  line  was  opened  from 
SMerkOping  on  the  Baltic  through  Lakes 
Wetter  and  Wener.  The  canal  from  Lake 
Wener  around  Trollhatta  tel\B,  originally  built 
in  1800,  was  next  enlarged  and  rebuilt,  and  in 
1866  the  entire  route  was  thrown  open  for 
steamers.  It  is  in  all  286  m.  long,  of  which 
about  60  m.  are  across  the  lakes.  Its  Inost 
elevated  point  is  Lake  Wiken,  between  Wetter 
and  Wener,  where  it  is  299  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  the  descent  is  made  by  vessels  on 
each  side  through  87  locks.  Other  canals  con- 
nect the  Maslar  lake  with  Lakes  Hjelmar  and 
Barken,  and  with  the  Baltic.  There  are  ex- 
cellent roads  all  over  the  country,  and  in  win- 
ter, when  the  canals  and  lakes  are  frozen  and 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  for  four  or 
five  months,  communication  is  easily  kept  up 
with  the  interior  by  means  of  sledges.  A  net- 
work of  railways  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, to  connect  all  the  important  dis- 
tricts of  the  kingdom,  chiefly  at  the  expense 
of  the  government.  The  state  lines  include 
the  main  or  trunk  lines,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  western,  from  Stockholm  to 
Gothenburg,  and  its  branches;  the  sonthem, 
from  Falk6ping  on  the  western  line  to  MalmO ; 
the  northwestern,  from  Laxa  on  the  western 
line  to  the  frontier  of  Norway;  the  eastern, 
from  Eathrinehohn  on  the  wMtem  line  to 
NorrkOping;  and  the  northern,  connecting 
Stockholm  with  the  principal  cities  of  the 
north.  In  August,  1874,  1,639  m.  were  in 
operation,  of  which  878  m.  belonged  to  the 
state  and  761  m.  to  private  companies ;  1,744 
m.  were  in  construction,  487  m.  by  the  state 
and  1,807  m.  by  private  companies.  At  tie 
beginning  of  1876,  461  m.  had  been  finished, 
making  the  total  length  of  all  the  railways  at 
that  time  2,090  m.  Of  the  telegraph  lines,  all 
of  which,  excepting  those  belonging  to  private 
railway  companies,  are  the  property  of  the 
state,  4,664  m.  were  in  operation  in  1872,  with 
10,081  m.  of  wires;  of  these,  177  m.  were  sub- 
marine cables.  The  number  of  post  offices  in 
the  kingdom  in  1872  was  646,  and  the  number 
of  letters  passing  through  the  mails  was  14,- 
466,672. — Frevious  to  1858  the  unit  of  money 
in  Sweden  was  the  rihtdaler  (government  dol- 
lar). The  wars  prior  to  1816  depreciated  the 
Swedish  paper  money  greatly,  and  the  govern- 
ment notes  were  of  less  value  than  those  issued 
by  the  bulk,  which  was  an  independent  insti- 
tntion,  though  under  the  management  of  direc- 
tors appointed  by  the  legislature.  The  specie 
dollar  was  106  cts.,  the  riitgaldt  (royal  debts) 
dollar  261-  cts.,  or  four  to  the  specie  dollar; 
while  the  rihtdaler  baneo,  or  bank  dollar,  was 
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89}-  ots.,  or  three  eighths  of  the  specie  dollar 
and  1^  of  the  riksgalds.  The  riksdaler  banco 
heace  became  the  oflScial  money  of  accounts. 
All  three  (the  specie,  banco,  and  riks^d)  were 
divided  into  48  »hilling»,  and  the  skilling  into 
12  rundttyhs.  In  18S4  the  diet  adopted  a  deci- 
mal system,  which  was  pat  into  operation  Jan. 
1,  1858.  In  this  system  the  riksgald  dollar 
(26|  cts.)  is  the  unit;  it  is  called  the  riksdaltr 
ryJumirU,  and  divided  into  100  orei.  In  1872 
a  convention  was  signed  at  Stockholm  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark,  for  the  introdnction  of  a  common 
system  of  coinage  into  the  Scandinavian  king- 
doms. This  was  ratified  by  Sweden,  and  the 
new' coinage  was  put  into  circulation  on  Jan. 
1,  1876.  The  basis  is  gold,  with  silver  and 
bronze  for  the  smaller  coins,  the  anit  being  the 
kroner  or  crown  (26|-  cts.)  of  100  Ores.  The 
gold  coins,  which  are  an  alloy  of  90  parts  gold 
and  10  copper,  are  the  10-crown  piece  and  the 
20-crown  piece.  The  silver  coins  have  an 
alloy  of  copper,  and  consist  of  pieces  of  one 
and  of  two  crowns,  and  of  60,  40,  26,  and  10 
dres  respectively.  The  bronze  coins  are  of 
96  parts  copper,  4  tin,  and  1  zinc,  and  are  of 
the  respective  values  of  1,  2,  and  5  Ores.  In 
weights,  the  Swedish  ponnd,  which  is  the  unit, 
is  equal  to  0*937  of  the  pound  avoirdupois ;  it 
is  subdivided  into  100  arts  of  100  homi  each ; 
100  pounds  makd  a  centner,  and  100  centners 
a  nyldst.  In  length,  one  Swedish  foot  is  equal 
to  0-974  of  an  English  foot,  and  is  divided  into 
10  inches  of  10  lines  each.  The  Swedish  mile 
is  equal  to  6'6236  English  miles;  the  square 
mile  to  48'87  English  square  miles.  The  mea- 
sure of  contents  has  the  Swedish  cubic  foot  for 
its  unit,  divided  into  10  can»  of  100  cubic  inches 
each. — Sweden  and  Norway  form  a  single  king- 
dom, but  have  separate  internal  administrations, 
the  king  residing  alternately  in  each  country. 
(See  NoBWAT.)  The  government  is  a  limited 
monarchy,  hereditary  only  in  the  male  line. 
The  king  is  sole  executive  of  the  realm,  com- 
mander of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  head 
of  the  church,  and  has  the  right  to  preside 
in  the  supreme  court  of  justice.  He  most  be 
a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church.  His  per- 
son is  inviolable,  and  his  action  exempt  from 
censure,  but  he  is  required  in  Sweden  to  ad- 
vise and  consult  with  a  oonncil  of  state  com- 
posed of  ten  members,  two  of  whom,  called 
ministers  of  state,  hold  the  portfolios  of  jus- 
tice and  of  foreign  affairs,  and  eight  of  whom 
are  called  councillors  of  state;  of  the  latter, 
five  are  the  chiefs  respectively  of  the  depart- 
ments of  marine,  war,  finance,  ecclesiastical 
affurs,  and  the  interior,  and  three  have  only 
consultative  voices.  All  the  members  of  the 
oonncil  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  practice  the  king  submits  all 
measures  excepting  military  and  diplomatic 
aSairs  to  his  councillors,  bnt  he  is  not  bound 
to  follow  their  advice.  If  he  proceeds  to 
nnoonstitutional  measures,  they  must  make  a 
formal  protest  or  be  held  responsible  before 


a  high  court  convened  for  their  trial.  Dn* 
ring  the  absence  of  the  king  in  Norway,  Swe- 
den is  governed  by  a  regency  named  by  him, 
consisting  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  or  a  min- 
ister of  state  and  three  councillors.  In  case 
of  his  absence  in  a  foreign  country,  or  of 
the  minority  of  the  sovereign,  the  two  king- 
doms are  governed  by  a  joint  regency  consist- 
ing of  ten  Swedes  and  ten  Norwegians.  The 
law-making  power  is  vested  in  a  legislature 
called  the  diet,  which  previous  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  in  1866  consisted  of 
four  honses,  respectively  of  the  nobles,  clergy, 
burghers,  and  peasants,  bnt  is  now  divided 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber.  The  up- 
per chamber  has  one  member  for  every  80,000 
of  population  (in  1874,  128),  who  are  elected 
for  nine  years  and  receive  no  salary.  Each 
member  must  be  more  than  86  years  old,  and 
must  have  possessed  for  at  least  three  years 
previous  to  election  real  estate  of  the  taxed 
value  of  80,000  riksdalers,  or  an  annual  income 
of  4,000  riksdalers.  There  are  only  6,000 
Swedes  eligible  to  a  seat  in  this  chamber,  of 
whom  about  1 ,760  reside  in  the  country.  Mem- 
bers are  elected  indirectly,  in  cities  by  the  mn- 
nicipalities  and  in  the  country  by  the  26  pro- 
vincial assemblies.  These  assemblies,  called 
landtting,  are  selected  by  electors  chosen  by 
the  people  in  the  communal  or  parish  elections, 
in  which  each  property  owner,  male  or  female, 
is  allowed  one  vote  to  each  100  riksdalers  of 
taxable  income.  In  the  cities  no  one  can  cast 
more  than  100  votes,  the  number;  authorized 
by  10,000  riksdalers  of  income.  The  lower 
chamber  consists  o'f  one  representative  for 
every  10,000  inhabitants  of  towns,  of  one 
deputy  for  every  rural  district  whose  popula- 
tion is  less  than  40,000,  and  two  deputies  for 
those  of  more  than  40,000.  In  1874  the  num- 
ber of  members  was  194,  of  whom  66  repre- 
sented the  towns  and  188  the  rural  districts. 
They  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  receive 
each  a  salary  of  1,200  riksdalers  for  the  session 
of  four  months  and  travelling  expenses.  They 
are  chosen  generally  by  direct  vote,  although 
they  may  be  by  indirect  vote  at  the  option  of 
a  district.  Every  male  Swede  21  years  of  age 
and  over,  who  owns  real  property  of  the  as- 
sessed value  of  1,000  riksdalers,  or  holds  a 
five  years'  lease  of  property  of  the  value  of 
6,000  riksdalers,  or  pays  an  income  tax  on 
800  riksdalers  is  entitled  to  vote  in  their  elec- 
tion ;  and  if  he  is  26  years  old  and  has  pos- 
sessed these  property  qualifications  for  one 
year  preceding  the  election,  he  may  be  elected 
a  member.  The  diet  assembles  every  year, 
on  Jan.  16,  without  special  convocation.  The 
king  appoints  the  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  each  chamber.  The  diet  appoints:  1, 
a  lawyer  as  procurator  general  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  the  laws  by  judges  and  oflS- 
cers;  2,  a  committee  of  48  members,  every 
third  year,  to  report  whether  the  members  of 
the  supreme  court  deserve  to  retain  their  posi- 
tions; and  8,  a  committee  of  six  members,  also 
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every  third  year,  to  WBtch  with  the  procurator 
general  over  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Laws 
for  changing  or  abolishing  rights  of  the  no- 
bility require  the  consent  of  an  assembly  of 
nobles,  and  ecclesiastical  laws  can  be  enacted, 
changed,  or  abrogated  only  with  the  consent 
of  a  general  ohnrch  assembly.  The  king  has 
the  right  of  absolute  veto  of  any  meaaare 
passed  by  the  diet.  The  judiciary  consists  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  kingdom,  composed 
of  16  judges  in  two  divisions,  which  interprets 
the  laws  and  renders  justice  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  who  when  he  presides  has  the  right  of 
two  votes ;  three  royal  courts  of  justice,  sit- 
ting at  Stockholm,  Jdnk6ping,  and  Ohristian- 
stad;  a  royal  court  of  military  justice;  and 
a  supreme  court  of  admiralty.  There  are 
also  throughout  the  kingdom  petty  courts,  of 
which  the  clergy  are  often  magistrates. — The 
estimate  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
administration  for  the  year  1875  is  as  follows : 

OBOSS  SECnPIS. 

Ordinary  rer^irae,  inclndliig  hnd  tu, 
receipts  from   rsilways,  telegnphs, 

fbrests,  tonnage  duoa,  <Icc. !S,IS5,000 

Extraonllnttry : 

Cnstoma I9,e00,000 

Poata 8,400,000 

Stampe 1,880,000 

Impoat  on  aplrita. 12,000,000 

**      onbeetaogar. 60,000 

Income  tax 2,800,000-«,6«),000 

On  account  of  the  public  debt: 

Caab,  Interest,  Jn ll,0gT,9S» 

Loan  of  18T2  for  constractlon  of 

railways 9,487,000 

Bemainder  of  do.  and  new  loan. ..  li,000,0<K>-S4,4T4,989 

Total  teoelpta 91,249,989 

EXFEHSES. 
Ordinary: 

Eoval  honsehold 1,2«,000 

Jnstioe 8,840,400 

Foreign  aAlrs. 60»,8«B 

Army 11,TIO,400 

Navy 4,469,100 

Interior 1],<!01,SOO 

Chorcb  and  pabUo  inatnictlon ....    {,822,900 

Finance 10,498.000 

Pensions I,689,18&-51,88<te00 

Sztraordinary,  Including  railway  con- 
struction, army  and  fleet,  and  aup- 

plement  to  budget  of  18T4 28,447,108 

On  account  of  the  public  debt: 

Liquidation  or  loans  for  railway 

construction 11,6}T,185 

Loaned  Ibr  constractlon  of  private 

lallwaya 2,000,000 

Tarioua  expenaes IS,408,S46— 18,9M,081 

Total  expenses. 99,249,938 

At  the  close  of  1878  the  total  public  debt 
amounted  to  about  122,080,000  crowns.  From 
this  must  be  subtracted  credits  of  abont  82,- 
S40,000,  which  leaves  the  actn^  debt  about 
89,840,000  crowns.  The  whole  of  this  debt 
was  contracted  for  railway  construction,  and 
all  in  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  two 
loans  of  about  80,000,000  crowns  in  the  ag- 
gregate, which  were  negotiated  in  London. 
All  the  loans  are  paid  oS  gradually  by  means 
of  a  sinking  fund.  In  1872  the  diet  author- 
ized the  emission  of  a  new  loan  of  24,000,000 
riksdalers,  at  4  per  cent,,  to  continue  the  con- 


struction of  the  railways ;  but  the  budgets 
of  1872  and  1873  having  exhibited  surpluses, 
only  6,650,000  had  been  issued  up  to  May, 
1874.  Sweden  has  but  one  colony,  the  island 
of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
administration  of  which  costs  25,Q00  crowns 
per  annum. — The  army  of  Sweden  is  composed 
of  five  classes  of  troops,  the  v&rfoade  or  en- 
rolled troops,  the  indelta  or  military  colonists, 
the  ievdring  or  conscripted  troops,  the  militia 
of  Gottland,  and  volunteers.  The  active  army 
consists  of  the  first  two  of  these  classes.  The 
vfirfvade  are  enlisted  usually  for  six  years; 
they  comprise  a  body  of  about  6,000  men, 
among  which  are  the  royal  life  guards,  the 
artillery,  the  engineers,  and  one  regiment  of 
hussars.  The  indelta  consist  of  about  26,000 
men,  21,000  of  whom  are  infantry,  the  remain- 
der cavalry.  This  body,  which  was  established 
by  Charles  XL,  is  peculiar  to  Sweden.  The 
men  are  cantoned  in  military  districts,  where 
they  are  provided  for  by  the  holders  of  crown 
lands  in  those  districts.  Each  man  has  also 
assigned  to  him  a  house  and  a  piece  of  land, 
which  he  cultivates  for  himself.  The  infantry 
are  exercised  annually  80  days  and  the  cavalry 
46  days.  The  remaining  three  classes  consti- 
tute the  reserve.  The  bevSring  are  drawn  by 
annual  levy  from  the  whole  male  population 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  25.  The  right  to 
purchase  substitutes  was  abolished  by  the  diet 
in  1872.  In  1873  this  body  numbered  86,101 
men.  The  militia  of  Gottland  have  a  separate 
command,  and  cannot  be  obliged  to  serve  out 
of  the  island ;  they  number  usually  about  8,000 
men.  The  volunteers  were  first  organized  in 
1861.  In  time  of  peace  they  are  subject  only 
to  their  own  rules,  although  their  command- 
ers are  chosen  by  the  king ;  but  in  war  they 
may  be  compelled  to  serve  under  the  military 
authorities.  About  20,000  were  enrolled  in 
1878.  The  effective  force  of  the  kingdom  in 
1878,  including  all  the  five  classes,  was  160,778 
men.  The  navy  was  entirely  reorganized  in 
1878,  and  now  forms  a  single  body  called  the 
royal  fleet,  with  two  stations,  at  Stockholm 
and  Oarlscrona.  It  consisted  in  1874  of  the 
following  vessels :  steamers — 1  ship  of  the 
line  with  66  guns,  1  frigate  with  22  guns,  2 
corvettes  with  14  guns,  4  monitors  with  8 
guns,  10  small  monitors  (4  constructing)  with 
10  guns,  12  gun  boats  with  21  guns,  4  vessels 
without  guns,  1  transport  with  1  gun,  and  3 
despatch  boats  with  6  guns ;  sailing  vessels — 
1  frigate  with  86  guns,  6  corvettes  with  102 
guns,  1  brig  with  10  guns,  and  1  schooner 
with  8  guns ;  rowing  vessels — 4  mortar  boats 
with  6  guns,  44  gun  boats  with  98  guns,  and 
40  launches  with  40  guns ;  in  all,  133  vessels 
with  455  guns.  The  navy  is  ofBcered  by  2  rear 
admirals,  6  commanders,  20  captain-command- 
ers, 48  captains,  48  Uentenants,  and  26  sous- 
lieutenants  ;  it  has  an  effective  force  of  about 
7,000  men,  and  a  reserve  of  85,000  men. — The 
Lutheran  is  the  established  church  of  Sweden, 
but  all  sects  are  tolerated.    Previous  to  1878, 
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when  the  ohnroh  aasembl^  assented  to  the  act 
of  the  diet  permitting  civil  marriages  and  mar- 
riages bj  dissenting  ministers,  no  one  not  con- 
firmed in  the  Lutheran  faith  conld  be  legally 
married.  Every  Swede  who  does  not  claim  to 
belong  to  some  one  of  the  dissenting  sects 
most  be  confirmed  at  the  age  of  14  or  16  and 
partake  of  the  sacrament,  npon  which  he  re- 
ceives a  certificate  from  his  pastor.  If  he  neg- 
lects the  requirement,  he  is  subject  to  many 
inconveniences,  and  is  not  entitled  to  the  same 
burial  rites  as  a  confirmed  person.  The  clergy, 
who  must  be  graduates  of  one  of  the  univer- 
sities, are  generally  moral  and  high-toned,  and 
exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  society.  In 
the  country  parishes  they  are  often  magistrates 
as  well  as  pastors.  They  receive  in  general 
a  liberal  income  from  permanent  funds,  tithes, 
and  fees,  but  some  are  poorly  paid.  They  are 
Qsually  elected  in  parish  meeting  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  king.  The  head  of  the  chnrch 
is  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  who  has  under  him 
11  bishops,  respectively  of  LinkOping,  Skara, 
StrengnSs,  Westeras,  Wexi6,  Lund,  Gothen- 
burg, Calmar,  Carlstad,  HemOsand,  and  Wis- 
by.  The  archbishop  and  bishops  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  king  from  a  list  of  candidates 
presented  by  the  dioceses.  Ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters are  discussed  in  convocation,  but  are  sub- 
ject to  the  decision  of  the  king. — Public  in- 
struction is  gratuitous  and  compulsory,  and  it 
is  rare  to  meet  with  any  one  who  cannot  read 
and  write.  Primary  schools  exist  in  every 
parish,  excepting  in  the  northern  districts, 
which  are  so  thinly  peopled  as  to  render 
movable  schools  necessary.  Children  who  do 
not  attend  schools  under  government  super- 
vision must  famish  evidence  of  private  edu- 
cation. In  1870  nearly  97  per  cent,  of  the 
children  from  8  to  16  years  of  age  attended 
the  public  schools.  The  whole  number  of 
common  schools  in  the  kingdom  was  7,808, 
with  666,695  pupils;  of  these  1,164  were  mov- 
able schools.  In  1871  the  nnmber  of  male 
teachers  in  the  common  schools  was  6,029, 
of  whom  62  were  clergymen  and  1,057  church 
clerks;  the  number  of  female  teachers  was 
2,776.  The  amonnt  paid  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  in  1871  was  8,637,968  riks- 
dalers,  of  which  2,678,927  was  contributed  by 

Parishes,  842,907  by  the  state,  and  121,133  was 
erived  ifrom  interest  on  endowments.  In  1870 
there  were  98  high  schools  for  boys,  with  756 
teachers  and  12,756  pnpils.  No  high  schools 
were  provided  for  girls  till  1878,  when  one  was 
established  at  Carlstad.  There  are  also  tech- 
nical schools  and  day  and  evening  schools  in 
the  several  cities.  The  universities  of  Upsal 
and  Lund  have  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy.  In  1878  the  former 
had  1,611  and  the  latter  563  students.  Prepa- 
rations are  nearly  completed  for  founding  a 
free  university  at  Stockholm.  There  is  a  mili- 
tary school  at  Carlberg,  a  higher  military 
aoaijemy  for  officers  of  engineers  and  of  artil- 
lery at  Marieberg,  and  a  school  for  naval  ca- 


dets at  Stockholm.  libraries  and  collections 
of  art,  natural  history,  tec,  exist  in  all  the  cit- 
ies, and  are  free  to  the  public  on  certain  days, 
and  there  are  many  literary  and  scientific  soci- 
eties in  the  kingdom.  .AJmost  every  pari^ 
every  prison,  and  all  the  large  industrial  estab- 
lishments have  their  libraries.  In  1876  there 
were  271  newspapers  and  periodicals  published 
in  Sweden,  of  which  12  were  daily  and  16 
were  illustrated. — The  early  history  of  Swe- 
den is  confused  and  mythical.  When  Odin  and 
his  Swedes  entered  the  country,  they  found  a 
great  part  of  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Goths, 
who  had  dispossessed  the  Lapps  and  Finns, 
and  the  kingdom  which  he  founded  comprised 
only  a  portion  of  Svealand,  or  the  central 
province.  (See  DiontASK,  Northmen,  Noe- 
WAT,  and  Odin.)  The  dynasty  of  the  Yng- 
lings,  founded  by  Frey-Yngve,  son  of  the  pon- 
tiff Njord,  Odin's  successor,  ended,  it  is  sup- 
posed, before  the  8th  century,  with  Ingjald 
Illradsi.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ivar  Vidfamne, 
who  ruled  over  both  the  Swedes  and  the 
Goths.  In  829  Ansgar  or  Anscarius,  a  monk 
of  Corbie,  visited  Sweden  and  converted  many 
pagans,  but  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
Christianity.  About  the  year  1000  Olaf  Skot- 
konung  (the  lap-king,  so  called  because  he  re- 
ceived homage  when  an  infant)  was  baptized, 
and  a  bishopric  was  erected  at  Skara,  bat 
Svealand  would  not  receive  Christian  teach- 
ers for  more  than  a  century  afterward.  Con- 
stant disputes  and  often  open  war  existed  for 
centuries  between  the  Goths  and  the  Swedes, 
and  their  political  union  was  not  completed 
until  the  reign  of  Waldemar,  son  of  Birger 
Jarl  (Earl  Birger),  who  was  maide  king  in  1250. 
Finland  had  in  the  mean  while  been  conquered 
and  Christianized.  In  1279  Magnus  Ladulas 
(Barnlock,  so  called  because  he  protected  the 
people's  granaries  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
nobles)  ascended  the  throne  and  reigned  with 
ability  till  his  death  in  1290.  Then  followed 
a  long  period  of  dissension  between  his  three 
sons.  In  1319  Magnus  Smek,  an  infant,  be- 
came king,  and  in  the  next  year  succeeded 
by  right  of  his  mother  to  the  throne  of  Nor- 
way. He  established  his  son  Haco  in  Nor- 
way, and  induced  him  to  marry  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark.  The 
three  Scandinavian  states  being  thus  allied, 
he  attempted  by  the  aid  of  the  kings  of  Nor- 
way and  Denmark  to  abolish  the  senate,  but 
was  deposed  and  Albert  of  Mecklenbnrg  was 
elected  king  in  1868.  A  war  ensued  between 
him  and  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
which  ended  in  Albert's  defeat,  and  on  Jnl7 
20,  1397,  by  the  "union  of  Calmar,"  Mar- 
garet, "the  Semiramis  of  the  North,"  became 
queen  of  the  confederate  monarchy  of  Swe- 
den, Norway,  and  Denmark.  She  retained 
possession  of  the  triple  government  till  her 
death  in  1412,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  grand- 
nephew  Eric  of  Pomerania  (XIII.).  The  union 
of  Calmar  was  maintained  with  great  difficulty 
for  more  than  100  years,  though  in  1484-'S 
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it  was  serionsly  perilled  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Swedes  under  the  leadership  of  Engelbert,  a 
patriotic  Dalecarlian  miner,  and  bat  for  his 
assassination  by  the  treachery  of  a  Swedish 
noble  in  1436  would  have  been  overthrown. 
In  1439  Eric  was  deposed,  and  his  nephew 
Ohristopher  of  Bavaria  chosen  king;  and  on 
his  death  in  1448  Earl  Enudsson,  who  had 
been  regent  at  the  deposition  of  Eric,  suc- 
ceeded him.  Anarchy  ensaed  under  him  and 
his  successors  till  1620,  when  Christian  II.  of 
Denmark  became  king.  He  exasperated  the 
people  by  his  cruelty,  and  they  found  a  leader 
in  Gustavus  Ericsson,  a  noble  of  high  rank, 
better  known  as  Gustavus  Vasa.  (See  GrsTA- 
TTS  I.)  Christian  had  executed  as  traitors  and 
heretics  many  of  the  principal  nobles,  among 
them  the  father  of  Gustavus,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  peasants.  The  resistance  of  the  Swedes 
nnder  Gustavus  to  the  government  of  the  Da- 
nish king  was  successful,  and  in  1628  they 
elected  their  leader  king.  In  1629  he  intro- 
duoed  the  reformation.  At  his  death  in  1660 
be  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eric  XIV.,  who 
was  deposed  on  account  of  alleged  insanity  in 
1668  by  his  brother  John  III.  (See  Emo  XIV.) 
John  reigned  till  his  death  in  1692,  when  his 
son  Sigismund,  who  had  been  elected  king  of 
Poland  and  had  become  a  Boman  Catholic, 
succeeded  him,  the  late  king's  brother,  Duke 
Charles,  being  regent  till  he  could  leave  his 
kingdom  of  Poland.  Sigismund  determined  to 
establish  Romanism  in  the  kingdom,  against 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  showed  himself  so 
reckless  and  unscrupulous,  that  in  1699  he  was 
deposed,  and  in  1604  his  uncle  Charles  IX., 
.who  had  acted  as  regent,  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  (See  Chablgs  IX.)  His  reign  was 
one  of  tranquillity  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  1611 
he  died,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Gusta- 
vus Adolphns.  (See  Gustavus  II.)  After  a 
reign  of  21  years,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  spent  in  wars  with  Poland  and  Bussia  for 
the  possession  of  Ingria,  Livonia,  and  other 
territories  on  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  defence 
of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  while  his  affairs 
at  home  were  managed  successfully  by  the  wise 
Oxenstiern,  Gustavus  closed  his  glorious  career 
at  the  battle  of  Latzen  in  1632,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Christina,  then  six  years  of  age,  succeeded 
him.  (See  Ohbistika.)  Oxenstiern  was  in- 
vested with  the  chief  management  of  affairs ; 
Baner,  Torstenson,  and  other  Swedish  generals 
won  new  victories;  and  the  kingdom  for  a 
time  prospered,  and  by  the  peace  of  Westpha- 
lia in  1648  received  western  Pomerania  and 
other  accessions  of  territory.  After  Chris- 
tina's coming  of  age,  her  want  of  fixed  prin- 
ciples and  the  violence  of  her  disposition  soon 
plunged  the  country  into  debt  and  trouble,  and 
in  1664  she  abdicated  in  favor  of  her  cousin 
Charles  X.  His  reign  of  six  years  was  marked 
by  brilliant  campaigns  against  the  Danes  and 
in  Poland,  and  acts  of  great  personal  bravery ; 
but  his  victories  brought  no  advantage  to 
Sweden,  and  only  wasted  her  resources.    (See 


Chabi.es  X.)  He  died  in  1660,  and  was  sao- 
ceeded  by  his  young  son  Charles  XI.,  during 
whose  minority  a  peace  was  concluded  by 
which  the  kingdom  had  10  or  12  years  of  tran- 
quillity. In  1676  began  a  war  with  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg  and  the  Danes,  which  was 
continued  with  varying  success,  though  for  the 
most  part  with  disaster,  till  1679,  when  the 
peace  of  St.  Germain,  leaving  the  Danes  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Swedes,  enabled  the  latter  to 
regain  more  than  they  had  lost.  An  advan- 
tageous peace  was  concluded  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of 
Charles  to  Ulrica,  the  daughter  of  the  Danish 
king.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
devoted  his  attention  assiduously  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  troubles  existing  between  the 
nobles  and  the  peasants,  and  in  1693.  prevailed 
upon  both  parties  to  give  him  the  power  to 
alter  the  constitution  as  he  pleased.  He  died 
in  1697,  bequeathing  to  his  son  Charles  XII. 
this  absolute  power.  (See  Chaklks  XII.)  The 
warlike  career  of  this  remarkable  but  reckless 
king^ho  humbled  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark 
and  Peter  the  Great  of  Bussia,  and  dethroned 
Augustus  II.  in  Poland,  but  succumbed  at  Pol- 
,tava,  well  nigh  reduced  his  country  to  ruin. 
At  his  death  in  1718,  his  sister  Ulrica  Eleo- 
nora,  wife  of  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  after 
renouncing  absolute  authority  and  accepting  a 
constitution  from  the  nobles  which  restored 
their  power,  was  elected  by  the  diet  to  the 
succession.  She  soon  surrendered  the  govern- 
ment to  her  husband,  whose  reign  was  a  pe- 
riod of  humiliation,  during  which  Sweden  made 
peace  with  her  enemies  on  most  disadvanta- 
geous terms,  and  gave  up  most  of  her  Trans- 
baltic  possessions,  mcluding  Livonia,  Esthonia, 
and  Ingria,  which  ^ad  been  occupied  by  Peter 
the  Great.  War  with  Russia  in  1741  resulted 
in  defeat,  and  the  cession  in  1748  of  eastern 
Finland.  Frederick  died  childless  in  1761,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Adolphus  Frederick  of  Hol- 
stein-Eutin,  bishop  of  Lflbeck,  whose  election 
as  successor  had  been  made  by  the  empress 
Elizabeth  of  Russia  a  condition  of  the  peace 
of  1748.  French  influence  C9rrupted  the  sen- 
ate during  his  administration,  and  involved 
the  country  in  a  disastrous  war  with  Prussia. 
After  a  turbulent  reign  of  20  years  he  died  in 
1771,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gustavus. 
(See  Gustavus  III.)  The  revolution  of  Au- 
gust, 1772,  by  which  Gustavus  attained  abso- 
lute power,  and  the  wars  which  followed  with 
Russia  and  Denmark  in  1787,  and  the  act  of 
safety  of  1789,  which  abolisJied  the  senate, 
were  the  most  marked  events  in  the  Swedish 
history  of  that  time.  He  was  assassinated  in 
1792,  and  his  son  Gustavus  IV.  (see  Gustavus 
IV.)  ascended  the  throne;  but  as  he  was  a 
minor,  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Sddermanland 
(Sudennania)  was  appointed  regent.  In  1809 
the  king's  imprudence  and  tendency  to  insanity 
led  to  his  compulsory  abdication,  and  his  uncle 
was  declared  king  under  the  title  of  Charles 
XIII.    (See  Chables  XIH.)    The  peace  made 
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with  BuBsia  at  this  time  deprived  Sweden  of 
Finland.  A  new  constitution  was  decreed, 
and  the  prince' of  Holstein-Augnstenburg  was 
elected  heir  to  the  throne  as  crown  prince. 
The  sudden  death  of  this  prince  in  April,  1810, 
led  very  unexpectedly  to  the  nomination  of 
Bemadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Cotvo  (see  Beb- 
nadotte),  as  crown  prince,  whose  success  in 
securing  Norway  to  Sweden  (the  rest  of  Swe- 
dish Pomerania  being  given  up)  endeared  him 
to  the  people.  In  1818,  on  the  death  of  Charles 
XIII.,  he  ascended  the  throne  as  Charles  XIY. 
John.  During  his  reign  Sweden  prospered, 
commerce,  the  arts,  and  manufactures  made 
rapid  progress,  and  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  was  greatly  advanced. 
His  son  Oscar  I.  succeeded  him  at  his  death 
in  1844,  and  encouraged  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  progress  of  the  country.  (See  Oboab 
I.)  At  his  death  in  1859,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Charles  XV.,  who  had  been  regent 
of  the  kingdom  since  1857  in  consequence  of 
King  Oscar's  illness.  (See  Chakles  XV.)  Da- 
ring the  Crimean  war  Sweden  and  Norway  re- 
mained neutral.  Many  constitutional  reforms 
were  effected  during  Charles's  reign.  On  his 
death  in  1872  without  male  oSspring,  he  was 
SQCceeded  by  his  brother  Oscar  II.,  who  has 
continued  his  liberal  policy.    (See  Osoab  II.) 

SWEDEN,  U^ugeaadUtentanoC  The  Swe- 
dish is  one  of  the  Scandinavian  tongues,  and  as 
such  belongs  to  the  Germanic  (or  Teutonic) 
branch  of  the  family  of  the  Indo-European 
languages.  (See  Gbbuanio  Rages  and  Lan- 
ouAOES.)  Though  Old  Norse  proper  was  the 
speech  of  the  whole  Scandinavian  peninsula 
and  of  Denmark  until  the  11th  century,  its 
dialects  varied  considerably  even  in  the  most 
primitive  times,  and  out  of  one  or  more  of 
those  ancient  dialects  the  nlodern  Swedish  was 
developed.  The  change  was  so  slow  that  the 
Icelandic  lays  and  sagas  were  still  imderstood 
at  the  Swedish  courts  as  late  as  the  14th  cen- 
tury. (See  Iceland,  Lanouaoe  and  Liteba- 
TUBE  OF.)  In  its  earlier  stages  the  Swedish 
was  influenced  by  the  German  through  the 
commercial  connection  of  Sweden  with  the 
Hanseatio  towns,  by  the  Latin  through  the 
Catholic  priesthood  and  the  monastic  institu- 
tions, and  by  the  Danish  through  the  political 
union  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  subsequent  to 
the  pact  of  Oalmar  (1897).  The  reformation 
again  subjected  it  to  German  influences,  but 
it  was  less  affected  by  them  than  was  the  Da- 
nish. The  language  was  greatly  purified  and 
a  multitude  of  foreign  vocables  driven  out  by 
the  efforts  of  the  zealous  Icelandic  scholars  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  17th  and  first  quarter  of 
the  18th  century.  But  later  in  the  last  cen- 
tury the  French  tastes  prevalent  at  the  court 
and  in  the  literature  introduced  a  large  num- 
ber of  Gallic  words,  many  of  which,  how- 
ever, have  been  since  superseded  by  genuine 
Scandinavian  derivatives.  Several  dialects  are 
now  spoken.  In  the  northern  provinces  the 
approximation  to  the  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic 


forms  is  mnch  more  marked  than  in  the  south- 
ern, where  Danish  and  German  influences  have 
been  felt ;  the  southern  dialects  of  Scania  and 
Blekinge  have  great  similarity  to  the  Danish, 
and  that  of  Dalecarlia  presents  the  greatest 
departure  from  the  written  language,  while 
that  of  Sodermanland  approaches  it  the  near- 
est. Swedish  is  also  the  language  of  the  edu- 
cated classes,  and  partly  of  the  press,  in  the 
Bussian  grand  duchy  of  Finland. — The  Swe- 
dish alphabet  has  28  letters,  the  same  as  in 
English,  with  the  omission  of  w  (in  Swedish 
formerly  the  equivalent  of  v,  by  which  it  is  now 
generally  replaced)  and  the  addition  of  d,  <t,  S. 
Formerly  the  German  character  was  mostly 
used  in  Swedish  works,  but  now  the  Latin 
character  prevails,  though  the  former  is  still 
sometimes  to  be  found.  A  letter  peculiar  to 
the  Swedish  is  d,  which  is  pronounced  almost 
like  the  English  o  in  note.  The  vowels  a,  «,  «, 
i,  and  S  are  pronounced  as  in  German ;  o  has 
two  sounds,  either  similar  to  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish o  in  move,  but  intermediate  between  o  and 
«,  or  equivalent  to  the  English  a  ia/all.  The 
sound  of  u  is  intermediate  between  the  Ger- 
man u  and  u.  Tie  pronounced  almost  like 
the  German  «2.  G  l>efore  «,  i,  y,  a,  S,  has  a 
sound  like  the  English  y  in  you.  J  has  the 
same  sound.  D,  g,  A,  and  /  before  j,  and  h 
and  /  before  e,  are  mute.  K  before  e,  »,  y, 
d,  5,  is  soft  and  pronounced  like  eh  in  much. 
8k  before  the  same  letters,  and  the  combina- 
tions >lcj,  M,  »tj,  are  pronounced  like  the  Eng- 
lish »h.  The  indefinite  article  en  (masc.  and 
fern.)  and  ett  (neut.)  is  placed  before  the  noun ; 
as  en  hdtt,  a  horse,  ett  hard,  a  table.  The 
definite  article  is  i»n  in  the  masculine  and 
feminine,  det  in  the  neuter,  and  de  in  the  pla- 
ral  for  all  genders ;  but  it  is  also  expressed  by 
only  adding  in  the  singular  number  en  or  n  to 
masculine  and  feminine  substantives,  and  et  or 
t  to  the  neuter,  and  in  the  plural  ne,  no,  a, 
en;  or,  thirdly,  both  these  ways  may  be  com- 
bined, as  den  mannen^  the  man,  det  bordet,  the 
table,  de  hattame,  the  horses.  Substantives 
have  a  distinct  case  ending  only  in  the  geni- 
tive, which  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  *. 
The  plural  of  substantives  is  formed  by  add- 
ing or,  or,  er,  or  en ;  and  in  some  words  the 
singular  and  plural  are  alike.  The  adjectives 
are  formed  after  two  declensions,  the  first  of 
which  has  a  separate  form  for  the  neuter 
gender,  while  the  second  has  only  one  form 
for  all  the  three  genders.  The  second  person 
singular  pronoun  is  used  in  conversation  only 
among  intimates  or  when  addressing  inferiors; 
otherwise  the  title  of  the  person  addressed,  or 
Herr  (sir,  Mr.),  Pni  (madam),  or  Mameell  or 
Froken  (miss),  with  the  verb  in  the  third  per- 
son, must  be  used ;  thus :  Have  you  seen  the 
book?  Mar  Herm  (Has  the  Mr.)  tett  bohenf 
Verbs  have  a  strong  and  a  weak  form  of  con- 
jugation, and  two  simple  tenses,  present  and 
imperfect.  The  passive  is  formed  by  adding  » 
to  the  active;  as,  att  tkara,  to  cut,  at  ehdrai, 
to  be  cot ;  jag  hallar,  I  call,  jag  kalku,  1  am 
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called.  Throughout  the  verbs  the  smgnlar  is 
the  same  in  all  three  persons ;  in  the  plaral  the 
first  and  third  are  sdike,  and  the  second  ends 
in  en.  Among  the  best  grammars  of  the  lan- 
gaage  are  those  of  Kydqvist,  Stemka  SprdkeU 
Lagar  (4  vols.,  Stockholm,  1850-'73);  8tr6m- 
borg,  Stenth  Sprdklara  (Stockholm,  1858) ; 
Fonk,  Pralctitcfier  Lehrgang  zur  tehnellen  und 
Uiehten  Erlemung  der  tehweditehen  Sprache 
(Leipeic,  1872);  and  May,  "A  Practical  Gram- 
mar of  the  Swedish  Language  "  (4th  ed.,  Stock- 
holm, 1873).  Among  the  best  lexicons  are 
Dalin's  (2  vols.,  Stockholm,  1850-'64),  and  es- 
pecially Eindblad's  (3  vols.,  Stockholm,  1840- 
'73). — LiTKBATUBE.  The  literary  history  of 
Sweden  has  been  very  conveniently  divided 
into  six  periods.  I.  1250  to  1520.  The  ear- 
liest writings  extant  in  the  Swedish  language 
are  the  ancient  provincial  laws,  of  which  the 
oldest  compilation,  that  of  the  province  of 
WestergOtland,  was  probably  made  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century.  The  poetical 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  first  developed  in 
the  KimpanUor,  or  heroic  ballads,  and  a  lit- 
tle later  in  the  BiddaroUor,  or  chivalric  bal- 
lads. Of  these  several  collections  have  been 
edited;  a  few  of  them  may  perhaps  be  as- 
cribed to  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centory, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  belong  to  the 
14th  and  16th  centuries.  Of  greater  influence 
upon  the  written  language  were  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  mostly  translations  and  imitations 
of  those  then  popular  in  central  Europe. 
As  many  of  them  were  translated  between 
1800  and  1812  by  order  of  Euphemia,  queen 
of  Norway,  they  are  collectively  called  Drott- 
ning  Evphemiat  Visor,  "Queen  Euphemia's 
Songs,"  though  many  are  in  prose;  The 
only  noteworthy  productions  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury are  De  ttora  och  de  gamla  Kronihama, 
"The  Great  and  the  Old  Chronicles,"  narra- 
ting the  leading  events  of  Swedish  history ;  a 
translation  of  uie  life  of  St.  Anscarius,  and  a 
"  Legend  of  the  Nun  Elisif,"  by  Bishop  Her- 
raanni ;  some  lyrics  composed  by  Bishop 
Thomas;  the  "Revelations"  of  St.  Brigitta, 
abbess  of  Wadstena,  and  her  daughter's  S^eU 
lina  Trott,  "  Soul's  Trust,"  a  paraphrase  of  a 
Latin  treatise.  The  literary  monuments  of  the 
16th  century  are  principaUy  the  Codex  Vad- 
*Unen»i»,  a  collection  of  legends,  essays,  let- 
ters, and  diaries,  made  by  the  nuns  and  monks 
of  Wadstena ;  an  anonymous  judicial  treatise, 
Bomareregloma,  "Rules  for  Judges;"  and  a 
curious  political  work,  Om  Konunga-  och  Eof- 
dinga-»tyrelien,  "  On  the  Government  of  Kings 
and  Rulers,"  based  upon  the  book  of  an  ob- 
scure Latin  author,  ^gidius  Romanus.  Print- 
ing was  introduced  into  Stockholm  in  1468, 
the  first  book  printed  being  a  collection  of 
fables  styled  Dialogu*  Greaturamm  Moralua- 
tv$.  IL  1520  to  1600.  The  religious  contests 
of  the  16th  century  gave  a  theological  or  rather 
polemical  character  to  almost  the  entire  litera- 
ture. Two  brothers,  Olaus  Petri  (1497-1552) 
and  Laurentius  Petri  (1499-1673),  are  almost 
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the  only  literary  representatives  of  this  period ; 
they  made  translations  of  the  Bible,  wrote 
chronicles,  and  composed  verses.  A  liturgy 
known  as  RMbolcen,  the  "Red  Book,"  and 
other  minor  Roman  Catholic  productions,  called 
forth  a  mass  of  unimportant  polemical  writings. 
All  the  prose  and  poetry  of  this  period  deserv- 
ing of  mention  are  some  chronicles  of  the 
reign  of  Gustavus  Vasa  by  R.  Ludvlksson  (died 
1594),  P.  Svart  (died  1562),  and  8.  Elofsson ; 
a  few  hymns  translated  from  the  German,  and 
some  popular  ballads ;  a  dull  religious  drama, 
Judat  Eedivitut,  by  Rondelitius ;  some  hymns 
and  a  love  song  by  Eing  Eric  XIV. ;  and  a 
Vita,  or  lay,  by  J.  af  Hoja  (died  1685).  HI. 
1600  to  1718.  The  learned  foreigners  who 
flocked  to  the  court  of  Christina,  among  them 
Descartes,  Bochart,  the  younger  Heinsins,  Gro- 
novius,  Pufendorf,  and  Scheffer,  gave  an  im- 
petus to  higher  culture  in  Sweden ;  but  as 
they  wrote  in  Latin,  they  did  little  for  t^e  de- 
velopment of  the  vernacular  literature.  The 
investigations  of  the  Icelandic  literary  monu- 
ments by  Olof  Verelius  (1618-'82),  Olof  Rud- 
beck  (1680-1702),  and  Johan  PeringskiOld 
(1664-1720),  causing  the  publication  of  Icelan- 
dic texts,  principally  the  Eddas,  were  of  more 
importance  in  this  respect.  The  historical  wri- 
tings of  Eric  Tegel  (died  1688),  A.  Girs  (died 
1639),  Widekindi  (1620-'97),  Werwing  (died 
1697),  and  Adlerfeldt  (1671-1709)  exhibit  acon- 
siderable  improvement  in  the  use  of  language, 
though  they  can  hardly  claim  to  be  much 
more  than  heavy  compilations  of  facts  and 
materials.  The  continued  religious  controver- 
sies, at  this  time  between  Lutheranism  and 
Calvinism,  called  into  the  field  but  few  theo- 
logians who  wrote  in  any  language  but  Latin. 
The  exegetical  works  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tories, among  which  those  of  Paulinus  (died 
1646),  Rudbeckius  (1581-1646),  and  Winstrup 
(died  1679)  stand  prominent  for  theological 
learning,  were  also  written  in  Latin,  as  well  as 
the  works  that  appeared  on  other  subjects  of 
scientific  research.  In  jurisprudence  the  names 
of  M.  Vexionius  and  J.  StjemhOk  (169&-1676) 
are  well  known;  in  geography  and  travels, 
Count  £.  Dahlberg  (1625-1703)  pubUshed  a 
Seeeia  Antigua  et  Hodiema,  with  853  maps 
and  engravings  of  Swedish  towns  and  castles ; 
in  classical  philology,  Gezelius,  Lagerldf,  and 
Freinshemius  distinguished  themselves;  and  in 
botany,  Rudbeckius  paved  the  way  for  Lin- 
naeus. But  the  progress  made  in  the  literary 
use  of  the  vernacular  is  almost  wholly  due  to 
the  few  who  attempted  romance  and  poetry. 
In  poetry  Georg  Btjemhjelm  (1698-1672)  held 
the  foremost  place.  Ilis  most  complete  poeti- 
cal work  is  Hereulet,  a  sort  of  didactic  epic  in 
hexameters,  exhibiting  large  imaginative  power 
and  much  poetic  skill.  Of  his  masques  the 
best  is  Dtn  fangne  Cttpido,  "  The  Captive  Cu- 
pid." Stjemhjelm  was  the  first  writer  of  son- 
nets in  Swedish.  The  drama  consisted  gener- 
ally of  dull  imitations  of  Olaus  Petri  and  Ron- 
deUtiuB,  the  chief  writers  being  the  historian 
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Messenins,  who  attempted  to  exhibit  the  whole 
of  Swedish  history  in  a  series  of  dramas,  S.  P. 
Brask  (1618-'68),  and  A.  J.  Prytz  (1590-1655). 
More  classically  dramatic  in  form,  bnt  scarcely 
better  in  style,  are  the  Rebecca  of  J.  Beronins 
and  the  Roiimunda  of  U.  Hj&rne,  while  bnt 
little- more  praise  can  be  bestowed  upon  the 
dramatic  allegories  of  J.  P.  Ohronander.  The 
lyric  writers  may  be  divided  into  the  ItUlan 
and  the  German  school.  To  the  former  be- 
longed G.  Dahlstjema  (1658-1709),  author  of 
the  KungatJcald,  a  half  heroic,  half  elegiac 
poem  in  ottate  rime  on  Charles  XI.,  and  of  an 
nnsaocessful  translation  of  Goarini's  Patter 
fido;  and  G.  Rosenhane  (1619-'84),  whose 
longest  metrical  attempt,  Venerid,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  100  sonnets.  The  chief  representatives 
of  the  German  school  were  S.  Columbns  (1642- 
'79),  whose  lyrics  and  pastorals  are  now  nearly 
forgotten;  L.  Johansson  (died  1674),  whose 
Helicon*  Blomster,  "Flowers  from  Helicon," 
published  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Lucidor, 
IS  a  collection  of  epithalaminms,  elegies,  ana 
erotic  songs,  which  are  less  remarkable  than 
his  hymns,  and  P.  LagerlOf  (1648-'99),  au- 
thor of  a  love  song  of  great  popularity  in 
its  day.  The  many-sided  Spegei,  some  of 
whose  hymns  are  worthy  of  mention,  wrote 
two  heavy  and  monotonous  poems,  borrowing 
his  titles  from  the  two  epics  of  Milton.  0. 
Arosell  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
0/verihrifter,  or  epigrams,  a  few  of  which  are 
of  merit.  IV.  1718  to  1772.  These  years  em- 
brace a  time  of  great  literary  activity.  The 
natural  sciences,  under  the  influence  of  the 
world-famous  Linn6  or  Linnasas,  occupy  the 
first  place.  (See  Liira^ns.)  That  great  natu- 
ralist was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  pupils, 
a  large  number  of  whom  became  celebrated ; 
among  them  P.  Forskal  (l736-'63),  who  under- 
took a  scientific  journey  to  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
and  whose  researches  were  published  by  Nie- 
buhr ;  and  0.  Bjerkander  and  J.  G.  Wahlbom, 
who  illustrated  the  flora  of  northern  Europe. 
P.  Artedi  (1705-'35)  wrote  a  treatise  on  ich- 
thyology, which  Linnaeus  edited  in  1788.  To 
physiology  belong  the  CEeonomia  Regni  AnU 
malit  and  Regnum  Animale  of  Swedenborg 
(1688-1772).  The  entomological  works  of  C. 
F.  de  Oeer  (1720-'78),  in  French,  are  still  es- 
teemed. Eminent  in  chemistry  were  Torbem 
Olof  Bergman  (1736-'84),  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  science  of  crystallography ;  A. 
F.  Oronstedt  (1722-'65),  the  discoverer  of 
nickel ;  and  J.  G.  Wallerius  (1709-'85).  Much 
attention  was  paid  to  mining  by  M.  von 
Bromel  (1679-1731),  Swedenborg,  and  others. 
Olof  Rudbeck  the  younger  (died  1740)  distin- 
gnished  himself  in  several  sciences;  he  pub- 
lished among  others  a  work  on  ornithology 
in  three  volumes.  N.  Rosin  von  Rosenstein 
(died  1778)  was  the  reformer  of  medical  sci- 
ence in  Sweden.  Astronomy  was  illustrated  by 
such  namee  as  A.  Celsius  (l701-'44),  S.  Klin- 
genstjema  (1689-1786),  and  P.  W,  Wargentin 
(l7l7-'83) ;  mechanics  by  0.  Polhem  (1661- 


1761)  and  Swedenborg;  and  mathematics  by 
J.  Fa^^ot,  0.  Falkengren,  E.  O.  Rnneberg,  and 
others.  Jurisprudence  was  represented  by  D. 
Nehrman  (died  1769)  and  O.  Rabenius  (1780- 
'72).  S.  AInander,  J.  Beuzelins,  P.  Munch,  L. 
P.  Halenins,  P.  Mnhrbech,  and  J.  Serenins 
were  the  chief  writers  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  theology;  but  the  science  produced 
no  very  eminent  man  except  Swedenborg.  (See 
SwEDENBOEo.)  The  best  known  metaphysician 
was  the  Cartesian  A.  Rydelius  (1671-1738); 
the  system  of  Wolf  was  supported  by  P.  H6g- 
strom,  N.  Wallerius,  and  C.  Mesterton;  that 
of  Locke  by  A.  Sohanberg  (1787-1811),  F. 
Kryger  (l707-'77),  and  Runeberg.  Johan  Ihre 
(1707-'80)  won  fame  by  his  Olouarium  Sreo- 
Oothieum,  a  Swedish  dialect  lexicon,  and  by 
his  researches  concerning  Ulfilas  and  the  Moeso- 
Gothic  language.  The  Icelandic  scholars  of 
the  preceding  generation  were  followed  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  this  period  by  J.  F.  Pe- 
ringskjeld  (1688-1725),  E.  J.  BjOmer,  Count  G. 
Bonde  (1682-1764V  J.  GOransson,  and  N.  R. 
Brocman ;  but  beiore  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  the  taste  for  Icelandic  studies  had 
greatly  declined.  In  geography  and  travels, 
E.  Tnneld's  description  of  Sweden  and  J.  J. 
Bjdrnstahl's  travels  through  Europe  deserve 
mention.  In  history,  as  in  polite  literature, 
Olof  Dalin  (l708-'68)  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
period.  His  journal  Ben  Soentka  Arffvi,  "  The 
Swedish  Argus"  (1732-'4),  an  imitation  of  the 
English  "Spectator,"  exerted  a  weighty  infln- 
ence  upon  the  prose  style  of  the  language  and 
the  literary  taste  of  the  nation ;  and  his  Srea 
Riket  Hittoria,  "History  of  the  Swedish 
Realm,"  though  wanting  in  critical  ability,  is 
eloqueht  and  pleasing.  A  more  rigorous  ex- 
amination of  evidence  characterizes  the  Swe- 
dish histories  of  A.  af  Botin  (1724-'90)  and  P. 
Schdnstrdm.  The  history  of  Charles  XII.  by 
G.  Norberg  (1677-1744),  and  the  "  Memoirs 
of  Christina ''  by  J.  Arckenholtz,  written  in 
French,  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  suc- 
ceeding writers.  0.  Celsius  the  younger  (1716- 
'94)  wrote  histories  of  the  reigns  of  Gustavus 
Yasa  and  Eric  XIY.,  and  rendered  a  great  ser- 
vice to  Swedish  letters  by  establishing  the  TO- 
ningar  om  de  L&rdes  Arbeten,  "Journal  of  the 
Works  of  the  Learned,"  the  first  critical  peri- 
odical in  the  language.  A.  A.  von  Stjemman, 
0.  G.  Warmholtz  (l7l0-'84),  E.  Benzelins 
(1676-1743),  B.  Bergius  (1723-'84),  G.  Wallin 
(1686-1760),  and  8.  Loenbom  (died  1776)  were 
laborious  critics,  editors,  and  collectors,  and 
brought  to  light  or  illustrated  a  great  number 
of  early  Swedish  monuments.  Dalin's  alle- 
gorioal  epic,  JDen  Stenska  Friheten  ("  Swedish 
Freedom "),  his  tragedy  BrynMlda,  and  his 
comedy  Den  Jfundtjuke dr  qviek  ("The  Jealous 
Man  is  sharp-witted  "),  are  generally  pleasing, 
though  without  much  depth  or  vigor.  H.  0. 
Nordenflycht  (1718-'68),  a  lady,  left  a  high 
name  as  a  writer  of  lyrics.  Count  G.  P.  Crentz 
(died  1785)  was  the  author  of  a  tolerably  felici- 
tous pastoral,  Atit  oeh  Camilla,  and  Count  G. 
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F.  Gyllenborg  (1781-1809)  composed  lyrics, 
elegies,  satires,  and  fables,  in  a  smooth  and 
correct,  bnt  too  often  prosaic  style.  Poets  of 
less  note  were  Odel  (died  1778),  U.  Ruden- 
schald  (1698-1783),  O.  Bergklint  (1738-1805), 
and  O.  Kolmodin  (1690-1763).  Subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Dalin  the  dramatic  compositions, 
as  those  of  £.  Wrangel,  H.  Hesselius,  O.  Cel- 
sius the  younger,  and  others,  were  lifeless  imi- 
tations of  Gallic  prototypes.  Such  was  the 
case  too  with  the  tedious  romances  of  J.  H. 
MOrk  (1714r-'68),  the  first  Swedish  novelist. 
Moliire^  Voltaire,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Mar- 
montel,  and  F^nelon  were  translated  and  sed- 
ulously imitated.  V.  1772  to  1809.  The  ear- 
lier portion  of  tliis  period  took  its  impress 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  character  of  the 
sovereign,  Gnstavns  III.  His  influence  was 
not  beneficial  to  the  higher  walks  of  literature, 
but  he  founded  the  "Swedish  Academy  of 
Eighteen"  (1786),  and  otherwise  sooght  to 
encourage  letters.  The  pupils  of  Linneens  con- 
tinued to  be  the  chief  scientific  men  of  the 
time,  and  labored  earnestly  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science ;  among  them  especially  0.  P. 
Tbonberg,  A.  Afzelius,  A.  Sparrman,  £.  Acha- 
rius,  O.  Swartz,  A.  J.  Retzias,  and  0.  Qvensel. 
As  chemists  and  mineralogists,  the  period  fur- 
nished 0,  V.  Scheele  (l742-'.86),  regarded  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  organic  chemistry,  J.  6. 
Gahn  (died  1818),  to  whom  several  chemical 
discoveries  are  due,  'J.  J.  AnkarstrOm,  and  S. 
Rinman.  D.  Manderhjelm  (died  1810),  F.  Mal- 
let, and  H.  Nioander  were  widely  known  for 
their  astronomical  labors.  Juridical  writers 
were  M.  Calonius  (died  1617),  L.  Tengvall, 
and  others.    Medical  writers  were  O.  af  Acrel 

idled  1807)  and  D.  Schuiz  von  Schulzenheim 
1782-1823).  There  was  little  literary  activ- 
ity in  the  theology  of  the  age,  bnt  the  labors 
of  A.  Ends  in  dogmatics  and  of  S.  Odman 
(17B0-1829)  in  exegetics  were  of  high  repu- 
tation in  their  day.  An  eesthetico-metapbysi- 
cal  writer  was  Thomas  Thorild  (1759-1819) ; 
another  name  of  note  in  nsthetics  is  0.  A. 
Ehrensvfird  (1745-1800).  The  philosopher  B. 
0.  H.  HOijer  (1767-1812)  based  his  system 
upon  those  of  Fichte  and  Schelling.  D.  Djnr- 
berg  and  C.  B.  W^dstrdm  (1746-'99)  wrote  on 
geography  and  travels.  Sven  Lagerbring's  Stea 
Sibu  Historia,  though  often  inaccurate,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  national  work  by  his  con- 
temporaries, and  its  author  was  richly  reward- 
ed by  the  Swedish  estates.  His  other  wri- 
tings are  numerous.  E.  M.  Fant  (1754-1817) 
compiled  a  Biplomatarium  and  an  extremely 
'valuable  collection  of  Seriptoret  Berutn  Sveei- 
earum.  Jonas  Eallenberg  (1748-1834)  wrote 
a  universal  history  from  Uie  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  and  many  other  works,  histori- 
cal, archffiological,  and  philological.  H.  G.  Por- 
than  (1739-1804)  investigated  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Finland.  Special  periods  or  de- 
partments of  Swedish  history  were  illustrated 
by  0.  G.  Nordin  (1749-1812),  O.  KnOs  (died 
1804),  J.  A.  Rehbinder,  8.  L.  Gahm,  and  IT. 


von  Troll  (1746-1803).  G.  Gezelias  (1736-'89) 
compiled  the  first  noteworthy  biographical 
lexicon  of  distinguished  Swedes.  Under  the 
direct  infiuence  of  Gustavus  IH.,  the  French 
taste  now  became  almost  entirely  prevalent. 
Gustavus  himself  wrote  some  dramatic  pieces 
of  much  merit,  but  all  frigidly  French.  The 
favorite  poets  of  his  court  were  £el]gren,  Leo- 
pold, and  Oxenst^erna.  J.  H.  Kellgren  (1751- 
'96)  was  famous  m  his  time  in  almost  every 
branch  of  the  poetic  art;  0.  G.  af  Leopold 
(1766-1829),  sometimes  styled  "  the  Voltaire  of 
Sweden,"  wrote  mainly  didactic  poems  in  the 
style  of  Pope,  and  serious  lyrical  pieces ;  Count 
J.  G.  Oxenstjerna  (1760-1818)  was  the  transla- 
tor of  Milton,  and  author  of  some  descriptive 
poems.  The  lyrics  of  M.  Chorssus  (1774-1806), 
the  Spatlara  and  Medea  of  B.  Lidner  (1769-'93), 
the  poet  of  the  passions,  and  the  translations 
from  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid  by  G.  G.  Adler- 
beth  (1761-1818),  are  still  read  with  pleasure. 
A  few  poets  escaped  the  general  conta^on. 
Foremost  among  these  was  Carl  Michael  Bell- 
man (1740-'95),  a  song  writer  of  the  highest 
powers,  who  set  his  songs  to  appropriate  melo- 
dies himself.  Two  of  nis  friends,  C.  L  Hall- 
man  (1732-1800)  and  0.  Kex61  (1748-'96),  were 
comic  dramatic  writers  of  worth.  The  verse 
of  a  female  writer,  A.  M.  Lenngren  (1764- 
1817),  possesses  unusual  grace  and  smoouiness. 
A  curious  book  of  travels  entitled  Min  Sonpd 
Gallon,  "  My  Son  in  the  Galley,"  by  J.  Wal- 
lenberg (1746-'78),  is  partly  in  verse,  and 
abounds  in  a  coarse  bnt  lively  wit.  The  last 
years  of  this  period,  comprising  the  reign  of 
Gustavus  IV.,  exhibited  little  literary  life. 
Freedom  of  the  press  was  abolished  in  1798,  and 
a  systematic  censorship  enforced.  The  Swe- 
dish academy  was  suspended  for  some  months 
in  1795,  Thorild  was  banished,  Leopold  was  or- 
dered away  from  the  capital,  and  H6ijer  was 
not  allowed  to  write.  VI.  1809  to  the  present 
time.  With  the  political  revolution  of  1809, 
the  literature  of  Sweden  was  endowed  with 
a  new  spirit,  and  greatly  developed  by  a  gen- 
eral use  of  the  vernacular  instead  of  Latin  or 
French.  Schools  have  largely  improved  both  in 
number  and  character,  and  libraries  have  in- 
creased. The  chemist  Johan  Jakob  Berzelius 
(1779-1848)  was  a  luminary  of  the  scientific 
world  scarcely  less  lustrous  than  Linneeus.  (See 
Bebzguus.)  As  botanists  the  reputation  of 
three  men  has  extended  beyond  their  native 
land :  Elias  Fries  (bom  1794),  K.  A.  Agardb 
(1786-1859),  and  G.  Wahlenberg  (1780-1861); 
while  C.  J.  Hartman  and  N.  Lilja  are  later 
laborers  in  this  department.  A  geologist  of 
great  note  was  A.  J.  Erdman  (died  1869). 
Zo6logy  has  a  famous  cultivator  in  Sven  Nils- 
son,  also  the  author  of  ethnographical  and  an- 
tiquarian works  which  have  exercised  a  last- 
ing influence  on  archieological  studies.  Other 
zoologists  of  note  are  Thorell,  Stolpe,  Zetter- 
stedt,  Sundevall,  and  Malmgren.  Entomology 
has  been  treated  by  J.  W.  Dalman  (died  1828), 
C.  J.  SchOnherr,  J,  W.  Zetterstedt  (died  1874), 
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0.  G.  Thomsen,  -whose  Skandinaeietu  Coleop- 
tera  (1867-'r0)  is  weU  known,  and  T.  Thorell, 
aathor  of  a  valuable  work  on  European  spi- 
ders. The  chief  laborer  in  ornithology,  be- 
sides Nilsson,  has  been  C.  J.  Sunder^  (died 
1876).  Among  mathematicians  J.  Svanberg, 
and  among  physicists  Z.  Kordmark  (died  1828), 
F.  Rudberg,  F.  W.  von  Ehrenheim  (died  1828), 
A.  J.  Angstrom  (1814-74),  and  A.  G.  Theo- 
rell  (died  1875),  have  gained  considerable  emi- 
nence. Medical  science  famishes  the  names 
of  A.  O.  Retzins  (died  1860),  his  brother  M. 
0.  Retzius,  and  J.  Hvasser.  Prominent  legal 
scholars  have  been  L.  G.  Rabenins  and  his  son 
T.  Rabenius,  E.  Bergf alk  (also  known  as  a  po- 
litical economist),  J.  J.  NordstrOm,  F.  Schreve- 
lins,  0.  Nauman,  J.  0.  Lindblad,  J.  G.  Oarl^n 
(died  1874),  and  0.  J.  Sohlytte  (bom  1795), 
the  able  editor  of  Sweden's  ancient  provin- 
cial codes.  Sweden  has  a  native  philosophical 
school,  whose  founder,  0.  J.  BostrOm  (died 
1866),  developed  the  most  purely  idealistic  sys- 
tem that  has  appeared.  The  Fichte-Sohelling 
school  is  represented  by  the  historian  Geijer, 
the  poet  Atterbom,  8.  Grubbe,  and  N.  F.  Bi- 
berg  (died  1827) ;  while  Hegel's  theories  have 
found  defenders  in  E.  S.  Bring  and  J.  W.  Snell- 
man.  The  BostrOmian  philosophy  has  recent- 
ly been  ably  expounded  by  G.  Nybteus  in  a 
most  important  work  on  the  history  of  Swe- 
dish philosophy  (1878).  Purely  89sthetioal  are 
AttertH>m,  Hammarskdld,  and  A.  Tdmeros. 
Swedish  geography  and  statistics  are  much  in- 
debted to  W.  Tham  and  0.  af  Forsell.  F.  W. 
Palmblad,  G.  Thom6e,  Rietz,  P.  Lsestadins,  J. 
Berggren,  G.  Ton  Heidenstam,  Hedenborg,  G. 
▼on  Daben,  A.  ElinkowstrOm,  0.  D.  Arfweds- 
Bon,  F.  Bremer,  0.  A.  G«sselman,  and  N.  J. 
Andersson  are  prominent  names  in  the  litera- 
ture of  travels;  and  of  late  C.  W.  Paijknll 
(died  1872),  by  his  account  of  Iceland,  and  A. 

E.  Nordenskjdld,  by  his  arctic  researches,  have 
gained  an  extended  reputation.  The  study  of 
Icelandic  and  its  literature  has  been  promoted 
by  the  labors  of  A.  A.  Afzelins,  A.  J.  D.  Onat- 
tingins,  Oarl  SSve,  A.  0.  lindfors,  and  G.  Oe- 
derschjOld.  A.  ITppstrOm  published  a  critical 
edition  of  Ulfllas.  In  other  philological  de- 
partments M.  Norberg  (died  1826),  0.  M.  Agrell 

Sed  1840),  O.  F.  TnUberg,  J.  Berggren,  0. 
ndberg,  and  P.  J.  Petterson  (died  1874)  have 
distinguished  themselves.  The  chief  names  in 
doctrinal  theology  are  H.  Renterdahl,  M.  E. 
Ahlman,  G.  KnOs  (died  1887),  L.  G.  Anion, 

F.  G.  Hedberg,  A.  Wiberg,  and  N.  IgneU.  Pe- 
cnliarly  attractive  from  the  union  of  candor, 
faith,  and  dialectical  power  are  the  popular 
religious  works  of  P.  Vikner.  Among  ration- 
alists V.  Rydberg  is  the  most  famous.  In  ex- 
egetics  the  prominent  writers  are  B.  J.  Berg- 
qvist,  J.  H.  Thoraander  (died  1866),  and  Bishop 
Agardb  ;  in  pastoral  theology  the  most  noted 
are  A.  G.  Ends  and  A.  Z.  Pettersson ;  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  Renterdahl,  L.  G.  Anion,  and 
J.  J.  TbomGBus  (died  1846).  Among  theologi- 
cal literature  may  also  be  included  the  elabo- 


rate work  of  B&ckman,  FortSh  tiU  en  SMtuh 
PtalmhUtoria  (1878).  The  teachings  of  Swe- 
denborg  have  been  zealously  followed  by  J. 
Tybeck,  0.  U.  Beurling,  and  A.  Eahl.  In  Swe- 
dish history  the  first  place  is  dae  to  Eric  Gas- 
taf  Geiier  (1783-1847),  whose  works  are  mod- 
els of  historic  composition.  Anders  Fryxell 
(bom  1795)  and  Strinnholm  also  rank  high  as 
historians.  Minor  historical  writers  are  P.  A. 
Granberg,  G.  A.  Silfverstolpe  (1772-1824),  J. 

F.  af  Lundblad  (bom  1791),  A.  Oronholra,  A. 
A.  Afzelius,  0.  G.  Styflfe,  H.  Jarta,  A.  I.  Ar- 
widsson,  F.  F.  Carlson  (bora  1811),  G.  Swe- 
derus,  and  J.  Hellstenius.  Political  literature 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  questions  of  internal  gov- 
ernment, and  one  of  its  prominent  works  is 
a  study  on  "The  Swedish  Parliament"  {Den 
Sveruha  Rik$dagen,  1878)  by  Rydin;  recent 
publicists  and  political  writers  of  high  reputa- 
tion are  P.  E.  Svedbom  (died  1857)  and  A. 
Sohlman  (1824-'74),  successive  editors  of  the 
Aftonhladet,  the  most  influential  journal  of 
the  capital,  J.  A.  Hazelins  (died  1871),  and  M. 
J.  Crusenstolpe  (1795-1865).  The  works  on 
Swedish  statistics  by  E.  Sidenbladh  and  0.  £. 
Ljungberg  are  highly  esteemed.  The  foremost 
archsaologists  of  the  period  are  K.  SjOborg,  i. 

G.  Liljegren  (died  1837),  A.  E.  Hohnberg,  B.  E. 
Hildebrand,  IT.  Hildebrand,  Montelius,  C.  G. 
BruniuB,  and  R.  Dybeok.  Works  on  Swedish 
literary  history  have  been  published  by  L.  Ham- 
marskOld  (1786-1827),  P.  Wieselgren  (bom 
1800),  J.  E.  Rydqvist,  J.  L^nstrOm,  and  Ljnng- 
gren.  The  BiographUk  Lexilcon  a  biographical 
dictionary  of  celebrated  Swedes,  edited  by  Palm- 
blad and  snbseqaently  by  Wieselgren,  is  in  26 
volumes.  This  is  the  brightest  age  in  the  an- 
nals of  Swedish  poetry.  F.  M.  Franz^n  (1772- 
1847)  has  gained  a  lasting  renown  by  his  naive 
and  idyllic  lyrics.  J.  O.  Wallin  (1779-1889) 
revised  in  1819  the  Swedish  psalm  book,  a 
collection  of  religious  verse  hardly  excelled  in 
modem  hymnology,  and  added  117  psalms  by 
himself  and  78  by  Franz^n,  inferior  to  none  in 
the  book.  J.  D.  Valerius,  best  known  by  his 
bacchanalian  songs,  and  J.  M.  Silfverstolpe 
(1777-1881),  rather  a  translator  than  an  ori- 
ginal poet,  both  belonged  to  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century.  Two  new  poetic  schools,  of 
vast  influence  upon  polite  literature,  arose  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period,  the  romantic  and 
the  Gothic.  The  former  was  represented  by 
the  journals  Polyfem  (1810-'12),  edited  by  J. 
0.  AskelOf  (1787-1848),  and  Fo^orot,  whence 
its  members  are  sometimes  styled  Foqforitter 
or  phosphorists.  At  the  head  of  this  school 
stood  P.  D.  A.  Atterbom  (1790-1855)  as  a 
poet,  and  Palmblad  and  Hammarskfild  as  crit- 
ics. Atterbom's  long  poem,  LyeJctaligheUtu 
tfC'The  Island  of  BUss"),  his  Bhmmorna 
("The  Flowers"),  and  many  of  his  shorter 
lyrics,  are  characterized  by  depth  of  fancy  and 
feeling.  Other  Fo^forUter  were  0.  F.  Dahl- 
gren  (1791-1844),  author  of  Mollbergt  ^h*- 
tlar,  an  imitation  of  the  songs  of  Bellman; 
0.  £.  Fahlcrantz  (1790-1866),  a  succeesfnl  hn- 
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morist  in  his  Noakt  Ark,  but  less  happy  in  his 
religious  epic,  An»gariu» ;  and  J.  0.  Nyberg 
(Svardstrtm,  bom  1786),  a  female  writer  of 
considerable  ease  and  grace,  better  known  as 
Enphrosyne.  The  Gothic  school,  which  has 
left  a  more  permanent  impress  upon  poetry, 
developed  its  theories  through  a  society,  the 
GdthUka  Fdrbund  (the  "  Gothic  Union, " 
1811),  and  a  journal,  Iduna  (1811-'24).  It 
sought  its  sources  of  inspiration  in  the  ancient 
literature  and  mythology  of  the  North.  Fore- 
most among  its  members,  and  foremost  among 
all  the  poets  of  Sweden,  stands  Esaias  Tegn6r 
(1782-1846).  (See  TeonAb.)  The  historian 
Geijer  was  another  member  of  the  Oothiika 
FMmnd ;  his  lyrics  are  original,  strong,  and 
clear.  There  is  more  novelty  and  force  than 
good  poetic  taste  in  Asarne  ("The  Gods  of 
the  North  "),  Tirflng,  and  the  historical  trage- 
dies of  P.  H.  Ling  (1776-1839),  who  is  bet- 
ter known  oat  of  Sweden  as  llie  founder  of 
a  new  system  of  medicine  or  medical  gymnas- 
tics. Far  better  in  style  was  0.  A.  Nicander 
(1799-1889),  author  of  RunemWrdet  ("The 
Runic  Sword  ")  and  other  poems.  Influenced 
by  one  or  other  of  these  two  schools,  but  to 
a  certain  extent  independent  of  both,  are  E. 
J.  Stagnelius  (1793-1828),  whose  dramas,  such 
as  Martyrema  ("The  Martyrs"),  epical  poems, 
as  Wladimir,  and  minor  pieces,  are  marked 
by  an  admirable  spirit  and  great  beauty  of 
diction;  Erik  Sjoberg  (1794-1828),  better 
known  by  his  assumed  name  Vitalis,  who,  like 
Nicander  and  Stagnelius,  died  early ;  A.  Lin- 
deblad  (bom  1800),  a  composer  of  religions  and 
secular  lyrics  in  the  spirit  of  Tegn6r ;  and  A. 
A.  Grafstrdm  (1790-1865),  whose  poetical  de- 
velopment was  strongly  influenced  by  Franz6n. 
The  highest  rank  among  living  poets  is  held 
by  Joban  Ludvig  Runeberg  (bom  1804),  a  na- 
tive and  resident  of  Finland,  in  whose  F&nrik 
Stdh  SAgner  ("  Ensign  Stal's  Stories  "),  a  series 
of  patriotic  lyrics  on  the  Swedish-Russian  war 
of  1808-'9,  are  displayed  an  energy  of  expres- 
sion and  a  depth  of  poetic  thought  unknown  to 
Swedish  literature  since  the  death  of  Tegndr. 
0.  W.  B«ttiger  (bom  1807),  the  son-in-law  of 
Tegn^r,  has  written  some  musical  dramas  and 
minor  pieces,  distinguished  by  a  lively  fancy 
and  a  cultivated  taste.  O.  P.  Sturzen-Becker 
(1811-'69)  wrote  lyrics  after  the  manner  of 
Heine,  and  humorous  sketches.  Other  poets 
are  W.  von  Braun  (1818-60),  whose  humor  is 
striking,  but  too  often  broad  and  coarse ;  Ny- 
bom  (died  1865);  0.  W.  A.  Strandberg,  whose 
pseudonymous  name  is  Talis  Qualis,  and  who 
has  translated  Byron  and  written  some  lyrics 
of  great  excellence;  B.  E.  MalmstrOm  (1816- 
'66),  Sfitherberg,  J.  M.  Lindblad ;  Tekla  SnOs, 
a  poetess,  whose  claims  to  fame  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Swedish  academy ;  G.  Silf- 
verstolpe,  WennstrOra,  V.  E.  Nor^n,  Z.  Tope- 
lins,  a  Finlander  (bom  1816),  E.  Sehlstedt  (died 
1874),  and  many  others.  Charles  XV.  and  his 
brother  and  successor  Oscar  11.  are  poets  of 
some  merit ;  the  latter's  translation  of  Herder's 


Cid  has  great  excellence.  Tragedies  and  his- 
torical dramas  have  been  written  by  J.  Bor- 
jesson  (1790-1866),  one  of  the  Fosforitter, 
whose  Erie  XIV.  is  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  Swedish  drama;  C.  E.  Hylten-Cavallius, 
Dahlgren,  and  Eullberg ;  and  comedies  by  A. 
Blanche  (died  1868),  Jolin,  Cramer,  F.  Hed- 
berg  (at  present  the  leading  writer  for  the 
stage),  Granlond,  Beskow,  and  others.  No 
romances  stand  higher  than  those  of  three 
female  writers,  Fredrika  Bremer  (died  1866), 
whose  first  work  (1828). was  styled  TVcibiin- 

?ar  vr  Htardagtltfvet  ("Sketches  of  Every- 
)ay  life");  E.  S.  Carl6n  (bom  1807),  a  pro- 
lific and  popular  authoress  of  novels  of  soci- 
ety ;  and  Baroness  Knorring  (died  1883).  All 
of  these  are  widely  known  both  in  Europe 
and  America  through  numerous  translations. 
Of  the  imitators  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  high- 
est name  is  perhaps  the  learned  and  versatile 
V.  F.  Palmblad  (1788-1862),  celebrated  as  a 
geographer,  critic,  biographer,  and  politician 
of  the  ultra  conservative  school,  whoso  Aurora 
Ecnigtmarle  was  one  of  the  earliest  readable 
fictions  in  Swedish.  Equally  versatile  was  C. 
J.  L.  Almquist  (1798-1866),  whose  tales,  and 
especially  a  collection  called  TumroteiM  Boi, 
are  rich  in  variety  and  fancy.  Other  romancers 
are  Count  P.  G.  Sparre  (bora  1790) ;  F.  Ce- 
derborg  (born  1784),  author  of  Ottar  Trailing 
and  Uno  von  Tratenberg,  historical  fictions  of 
much  interest;  0.  F.  Ridderstad  (bora  1807), 
an  imitator  of  the  Dumas  school :  Eiellman- 
Gdransson,  Zeipel,  Binrsten,  0.  P.  Sturzen- 
Becker;  C.  A.  Wetterberg  (born  1804),  a  pop- 
ular writer  of  sketches  and  tales  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Onkel  Adam;  G.  H.  Mellin 
(bom  1808) ;  and  Viktor  Rydberg,  statesman, 
metaphysician,  and  essayist,  who  has  produced 
at  least  one  powerful  work  of  fiction,  Den  ritU 
Atenaven  (" The  last  Athenian  ").  Claude  Ge- 
rard (a  psendonyme)  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Schwartz 
(bom  1819)  enjoy  at  present  the  greatest 
popularity  as  novelists.  As  translators  may 
be  mentioned  C.  A.  Hagberg,  author  of  an  ac- 
curate and  spirited  version  of  the  complete 
works  of  Shakespeare ;  Andersson,  translator 
of  Goethe ;  and  N.  Lov6n,  who  has  rendered 
the  poems  of  Dante  and  Camoens  into  Swe- 
dish verse.  Most  of  the  higher  efforts  of  lit- 
erature in  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Danish,  especially  in  fiction,  have  been 
translated  within  the  last  80  years.  Sweden 
supports  271  newspapers,  one  of  which,  Sven- 
»ka  Veekoiladet,  has  a  circnlation  of  60,000 
copies.  On  the  whole  the  last  16  years  has 
been  a  period  rather  of  political  than  of  liter- 
ary actirity,  yielding  comparatively  few  works 
of  high  testhetical  value. 

SWEDENBOtG,  EHand,  a  Swedish  philoso- 
pher, bom  in  Stookholm,  Jan.  29, 1688,  died  in 
London,  England,  March  29, 1 772.  He  was  the 
son  of  Jesper  Swedberg,  bishop  of  Skara  (see 
SwEDBEHo),  the  name  being  changed  to  Swe- 
denborg  in  1719  on  the  occasion  of  the  enno- 
bling of  the  family.  •  This  advancement  enti- 
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tied  him,  aa  head  of  the  familT',  to  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  nobles  of  the  Swedish  diet,  bat  did 
not  confer  the  title  of  baron,  as  has  been  sap- 
posed.  Emanael  was  educated  at  Upsal,  com- 
pleting his  studies  in  1709.  After  two  years 
of  travel  in  England,  Holland,  and  France, 
he  went  to  reside  at  Greifswald  in  Pomera- 
nia,  then  a  Swedish  town,  and  busied  himself 
with  scientific  research.  He  also  wrot«  some 
Latin  fables,  which  were  published  under  the 
title  of  Camena  Borea.  A  collection  of  Latin 
poems,  written  by  him  during  his  travels,  was 
also  published  about  the  same  time  in  a  volume 
entitled  Ludut  Eeliconiat.  In  1716  he  re- 
turned to  Sweden  and  established  a  periodical 
called  DcBdalas  Hyperboreut,  devoted  to  math- 
ematics and  mechanics,  which  appeared  irreg- 
ularly for  two  years.  During  tins  time  he  had 
become  intimate  with  Christopher  Polhem,  an 
eminent  engineer,  and  Polhem  introduced  him 
to  Oharles  XII.,  who  appointed  him  assessor 
extraordinary  of  the  college  of  mines,  and  as- 
sociate engineer  with  Polhem.  For  two  years 
Swedenborg  maintained  close  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  king,  and  assisted  him  much  in 
his  military  operations.  During  the  siege  of 
Frederickshald,  at  which  Oharles  met  his  death, 
Swedenborg  constructed,  under  Polhem's  di- 
rection, the  machines  by  which  several  vessels 
were  transported  overland  from  StrSmstad  to 
the  Iddefiord,  14  miles.  At  the  king's  sugges- 
tion, it  is  said,  Polhem  betrothed  his  daughter 
to  Swedenborg;  but  as  the  young  lady  pre- 
ferred another  man,  Swedenborg  relinquished 
his  claim  and  never  married.  From  1717  to 
1722  he  published  pamphlets  on  scientific  sub- 
jects; among  them  one  describing  a  method 
of  determining  longitude  by  means  of  the 
moon.  In  1721  he  made  a  short  tour  on  the 
continent,  visiting  mines  and  smelting  works. 
On  his  return  in  1722  he  was  promoted  to  be 
full  assessor  of  mines,  and  for  the  next  12 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  that 
office,  refusing  the  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics at  Upsal  in  1724.  In  1784  he  pub- 
lished Opera  PhilotopMca  et  Mineralia  in 
three  large  folio  volumes,  illustrated  with  nu- 
merous plates,  viz. :  vol.  i.,  Prineipia;  vol.  ii., 
J)e  Ferro ;  vol.  iii.,  De  Oupro  et  Oriehaleo. 
In  the  same  year  also  appeared  his  Prodromus 
de  Infinite.  In  1736  he  began  another  tour 
of  travel,  which,  with  study  and  writing,  oc- 
cupied him  for  several  years.  In  1740-'41  he 
published  his  (Economia  Regni  Animalit,  in 
two  parts,  and  in  1744-'6  his  Regnum  Ani- 
mate^ in  three  parts.  Between  1729  and  1741 
he  was  elected  successively  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Upsal,  corresponding 
member  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Stockholm.  His  series  of  scien- 
tific publications  ended  in  1746  with  the  trea- 
tise De  Cultu  et  Amore  Dei,  &c.,  in  which  is 
set  forth,  under  the  form  of  a  prose  poem  or 
allegory,  his  theory  of  the  process  of  creation. 
Thereafter,  as  ho  says,  he  was  called  by  God 


to  the  work  of  revealing  to  men  a  new  system 
of  religious  truth.  For  that  end  he  was  per- 
mitted to  converse  with  spirits  and  angels,  and 
behold  the  wonders  of  the  spirithal  world. 
That  he  might  be  more  free  to  perform  his 
task,  he  resigned  his  assessorship,  retaining 
half  the  salary  by  way  of  pension.  He  devo- 
ted himself  first  to  the  stndy  of  the  Bible  in 
the  original,  and  then  to  the  writing  of  books 
explanatory  of  his  new  doctrines,  which  were 
published  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  From 
1749  to  1766  appeared  the  Arcana  CmUstia  (8 
vols.  4to),  containing  a  commentary  on  Ctene- 
sis  and  Exodus,  interspersed  with  accounts  of 
"  wonderful  things  seen  and  heard  in  heaven 
and  in  hell."  This  was  followed  in  1768  by 
the  De  Ccdo  et  Inferno,  De  Tellurtbut  in  Mun- 
do,  De  Ultimo  Judieio,  De  Nova  Eierotolyma, 
and  De  Emu>  AWo.  In  1768  were  published 
the  four  doctrinal  treatises:  Doctrina  Vita, 
De  Fide,  De  Domino,  and  De  Seriptura  Saera, 
with  a  Continuatio  de  Ultimo  Jvdieio,  and  the 
treatise  De  Divino  Amore  et  de  Divina  Sa- 
pientia.  In  1784,  the  Divina  Prottdentia 
appeared ;  in  1766,  the  Apoealypeie  Beeelata; 
in  1768,  De  Amore  Conjugiali  ;  in  1769,  Sum- 
maria  Expotitio  Doetrinm  and  De  Gommereio 
Animal  et  Corporie;  and  in  1771,  the  Vera 
Cfhrietiana  Religio.  Besides  these,  he  left  at 
his  death  an  immense  mass  of  manuscripts,  of 
which  the  following  have  been  since  printed  : 
Itinerarium,  Clavit  Hieroglyphiea,  Opnteula, 
Apocalyptit  Explicata,  Adversaria  in  Librot 
Veterii  Tettamenti,  Diarium  Spirituals,  In- 
dex Biblieut,  SeTUta  Intemui  Prophetarum  et 
Psalmorum,  Dicta  Probantia,  De  Athanatio 
Symbolo,  De  Charitate,  Canonee,  Coronii  Verm 
Chrittiance  Religionie,  and  Invitatio  odNovam 
Ecelesiam.  Copies  of  a  few  of  these  manu- 
scripts have  recently  been  reproduced  by  the 
photolithographic  process,  by  subscription,  not 
so  much  for  circulation  as  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving the  contents  of  the  originals  from  de- 
struction by  decay. — Swedenborg's  manner  of 
life  was  simple  and  modest.  He  spent  much 
of  his  time,  in  later  years,  in  Holland  and 
England,  for  which  countries  he  expressed 
great  admiration  on  account  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  writing  permitted  there.  He  made 
no  efforts  to  gain  proselytes  to  his  doctrines 
further  than  by  printing  and  distributing  his 
writings,  and  never  referred  to  his  intercourse 
with  the  spiritual  world  except  when  ques- 
tioned. Several  instances  are  reported  of  his 
obtaining  information  from  departed  souls  re- 
specting affairs  unknown  even  to  their  families, 
and  describing  events  in  distant  places  in  ad- 
vance of  news  by  the  ordinary  means  of  oom- 
manication.  It  is  related  that,  as  he  lay  on 
his  deathbed  in  London,  Ferelius,  a  Swedish 
clergyman,  solemnly  adjured  him  to  tell  the 
truth  in  regard  to  his  teachings.  Swedenborg 
raised  himself  half  upright  in  bed,  and  placing 
his  hand  on  his  breast  said  with  empbaas: 
"As  true  as  you  see  me  before  you,  so  true  is 
everything  I  have  written.    I  could  have  said 
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more  had  I  been  permitted.  When  yon  come 
into  eternity,  yon  will  see  all  things  as  I  have 
stated  and  described  them,  and  we  shall  have 
much  to  say  concerning  them  to  each  other." 
He  then  received  the  holy  sapper  from  Fere- 
liua,  and  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  his 
Areana  Galettia.  A  day  or  two  afterward  he 
peaoefnlly  breathed  his  last  His  body  was 
buried  in  a  vault  of  the  Swedish  church  in 
Prince's  square,  a  little  east  of  the  tower.  A 
enloginm  was  pronounced  upon  him  in  the 
Swedish  house  of  nobles  in  October,  1772,  by 
Samuel  Sandels,  which  accords  him  high  prai9e, 
not  merely  for  learning  and  talent,  but  also 
for  nprightness  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  a  public  functionary.  Several  of 
his  acquaintances  have  also  left  written  testi- 
mony to  his  virtnoas  character. — Swedenborg'a 
scientific  works  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
of  practical  value,  but  are  stUl  highly  interest- 
ing as  collections  of  facts,  and  as  exhibiting 
their  author's  peculiar  method  of  philosophi- 
zing. The  system  he  followed  was  substan- 
tially that  of  Descartes,  of  whom  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  life  to  speak  with  admiration, 
and  this  led  him  to  conclusions  resembling  in 
some  striking  points  those  of  Spinoza,  who 
was  likewise  a  Cartesian.  His  "  Economy  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom  "  is  the  best  of  his  many 
productions  anterior  to  his  theological  career. 
In  it  be  attempts  to  deduce  a  knowledge  of 
the  soul  from  an  anatomical  and  physiologi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  body,  and  evolves  many 
doctrines  which  he  afterward  elaborated  in 
his  theological  works.  Indeed,  some  of  his 
disciples  hold  that  h>s  seership  was  the  natural 
result  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment, and  by  no  means  an  abnormal  condition 
of  mind.  According  to  his  own  account,  it 
came  upon  him  gradually,  and  neither  aston- 
ished nor  alarmed  him,  although  in  its  early 
stages  he  was  subject  to  great  mental  excite- 
ment, the  phenomena  of  which  may  have 
given  rise  to  exaggerated  stories  of  his  insan- 
ity. The  works  written  by  him  subsequent  to 
this  change  in  his  mind  are  quite  as  system- 
atic and  coherent  as  his  earlier  productions, 
and  only  his  claim  to  a  divine  mission,  and  bis 
frequent  descriptions  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard  in  the  spiritual  world,  mark  them  as  pe- 
culiar. They  are  consistent  from  first  to  last, 
and  though  they  appeared  at  intervals  during 
a  period  of  27  years,  they  nowhere  deviate 
from  the  fundamental  principles  laid  down  at 
the  outset. — The  general  features  of  Sweden- 
borg's  theology  are  presented  in  his  treatise 
called  the  "True  Christian  Religion."  He 
teaches  that  God  is  one  in  essence  and  in  per- 
son, and  has  been  revealed  to  men  as  the  Lord 
Jesos  Christ.  In  the  Lord  is  a  trinity,  not  of 
persons  bat  of  principles,  and  it  is  these  prin- 
ciples which  are  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures 
as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohost.  The  Father 
is  the  divine  love,  the  Son  the  divine  wisdom, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  divine  operation  or 
energy  acting  upon  the  universe.    The  Lord  is 


infinite,  eternal,  self -existent,  omnipresent,  om- 
niscient, and  omnipotent,  and  not  only  the 
creator  but  the  sustainer  of  all  creation,  which 
without  him  would  cease  to  exist.  For  the 
sake  of  redeeming  mankind  he  assumed  a  nat- 
ural body  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  glo- 
rified it  or  made  it  divine,  so  that  it  is  now 
invisible  to  men,  and  also  usually  to  the  an- 
gels except  as  the  sun  of  heaven.  Redemp- 
tion consisted,  not  in  suffering  vicariously  the 
punishment  of  men's  sins  (for  that  could  not 
be  done,  and,  if  it  could,  would  be  nselesa), 
but  in  actual  combats,  by  means  of  the  as- 
sumed humanity,  with  the  powers  of  helL 
and  overcoming  them.  This  victory  restored 
to  man  spiritual  freedom,  which  had  begun 
to  be  impaired  by  diabolic  possessions  as  nar- 
rated in  the  Gospels,  and  enabled  him  to  work 
out  his  salvation.  This  he  does  by  looking 
to  the  Lord,  with  faith  in  him,  by  repen- 
tance, and  above  all  by  a  life  according  to  the 
commandments  of  the  decalogue.  The  chief 
points  that  Swedenborg  insists  on  in  religion 
are  faith  in  the  Lord  and  the  avoidance  of 
evils  as  sins  against  him.  Upon  everything 
else,  such  as  outward  worship,  prayer  and 
meditation,  and  works  of  eleemosynary  chari- 
ty, he  lays  but  little  stress.  The  essence  of 
charity  is  love  to  the  neighbor  and  occupa- 
tion in  some  useful  employment.  The  Word, 
he  says,  is  the  divine  truth  itself,  written  to 
reveal  the  Lord  to  man  and  to  serve  as  a  me- 
dium of  conjunction  between  earth  and  heav- 
en. This  Word  consists' of  the  books  of  Gen- 
esis, Exodus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Leviti- 
cus, Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  the  Psalms, 
the  prophecies,  tne  four  Gospels,  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse. The  other  books  bound  up  with  inese 
in  our  Bibles  are  not  the  Word,  although  good 
and  useful  to  the  church.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  consists  in  this :  that  the  Word 
contiuns  an  internal  or  spiritual  sense,  which 
the  rest  of  the  Bible  has  not.  This  spiritual 
sense  is  symbolical,  and  may  be  discerned  by 
the  application  of  the  law  of  symbolism  re- 
sulting from  the  tmiversal  correspondence  of 
natural  with  spiritual  things.  Thus,  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  and  all  things  mentioned  as  ex- 
isting in  it  symbolize  the  human  sonl  and  its 
affections  and  thoughts ;  and  the  disobedience 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  alienation  of  mankind 
at  a  remote  period  from  their  original  state 
of  innocence.  Hence,  too,  the  decalogue  for- 
bids not  merely  outward  sins,  but  the  inward 
spiritual  sins  corresponding  to  them,  and  the 
Psalms  and  prophecies  relate  not  merely  to 
David  and  the  Jews,  but  to  experiences  of  the 
human  soul  independent  of  dates  and  locali- 
ties. At  the  same  time  the  literal  sense  alone 
can  be  relied  on  as  a  basis  of  doctrine,  and 
Swedenborg  is  careful  to  cite  it  profusely  in 
support  of  his  teachings.  The  reason  he  gives 
for  his  mission  is  that  the  knowledge  of  tnie 
doctrine  had  been  lost  and  the  church  de- 
stroyed by  a  false  theology  and  accompanying 
evils  of  life.    By  the  promulgation  of   tha 
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trath  revealed  to  him  a  new  church  has  been 
established  hj  the  Lord,  and  thos  the  prophe- 
cies in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  descent  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  have  been  fulfilled  in  their 
symbolical  sense.  The  second  coming  of  the 
Lord,  predicted  in  Matt,  zxiv.,  has  also  been 
accomplished  in  the  same  way,  a  last  judg- 
ment having  been  effected  in  the  spiritual 
world  in  the  year  1757,  so  that  we  are  now 
living  under  a  new  dispensation.  The  treatise 
on  "  Heaven  and  Hell "  embodies  Sweden- 
borg's  teachings  on  the  nature  of  those  two 
realms,  and  their  relations  to  this  world.  They 
exist,  he  says,  not  in  some  other  region  of 
space,  but  within  the  natural  world,  as  the 
soul  of  man  exists  within  his  body,  being  in 
fact  in  the  souls  of  men  and  resting  in  them  as 
onr  souls  rest  in  our  bodies.  At  death  the 
body,  which  is  the  material  envelope  of  the 
goal,  is  oast  aside,  never  to  be  resumed,  and 
consequently  its  resurrection  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.  The  soul  is  the  man  himself,  and 
is  a  perfect  haman  being,  with  a  spiritual  body 
of  its  own,  and  rises  into  a  conscious  percep- 
tion of  the  spiritual  world,  of  which  the  man 
had  previously  been  unconsciously  an  inhabi- 
tant. He  sees  and  feels  and  possesses  all  the 
other  senses,  and  retains  all  his  personal  char- 
acteristics. After  a  longer  or  shorter  prepara- 
tion in  an  intermediate  state  called  the  world 
of  spirits,  which  lies  between  heaven  and  bell, 
he  is  drawn  by  his  own  elective  affinity  to  the 
place  where  he  belongs,  and  remains  there  to 
eternity.  Both  heaven  and  hell  consist  of  in- 
numerable societies,  each  composed  of  human 
beings  of  similar  and  concordant  affections; 
and  both  are  divided  into  three  distinct  re- 
gions, according  to  the  degrees  of  perfection 
or  depravity  of  their  inhabitants.  The  Arcana 
Calettia,  Swedenborg's  largest  work,  is  mainly 
an  exposition  of  the  internal  or  symbolical 
sense  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  with  accounts 
of  his  experiences  in  the  spiritual  world,  and 
various  doctrinal  teachings  interspersed  be- 
tween the  chapters.  "The  Apocalypse  Re- 
vealed "  and  "  The  Apocalypse  Explained  "  are 
similar  expositions  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  his 
"Oonjugial  Love"  Swedenborg  expounds  his 
doctrine  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  Males, 
he  says,  are  masculine  and  females  feminine 
in  sold  as  well  as  in  body.  The  masculine  ele- 
ment is  love  clothed  with  wisdom,  while  the 
feminine  is  wisdom  clothed  with  love.  Hence 
the  characteristic  of  man  is  wisdom  or  under- 
standing, and  that  of  woman  love  or  affection. 
Marriage  is  the  conjunction  of  two  souls  who 
complement  each  other,  and  by  their  union 
make  one  complete  being,  just  as  the  will  and 
the  understanding  make  the  individual.  Hence 
the  only  true  marriage  is  of  one  man  and  one 
woman,  aud  it  exists  in  the  next  world  as  well  as 
in  this.  Polygamy  is  a  degraded  state,  but  not 
a  sin  with  those  whose  religion  permits  it ;  but 
adultery  is  destructive  of  the  life  of  the  soul, 
and  closes  heaven  against  those  who  confirm 
themselves  in  it.    The  treatises  on  the  "  Divine 


Love  and  Wisdom  "  and  the  "  Divine  Provi- 
dence" embody  Swedenborg's  spiritual  phi- 
losophy, and  exhibit  the  symmetrical  relations 
of  the  various  parts  of  his  religious  system. 
Love,  he  says,  is  the  life  of  man.  God  alone 
is  Love  itself  and  Life  itself,  and  angels  and 
men  are  but  recipients  of  life  from  him.  He 
is  very  Man,  and  our  humanity  is  derived  from 
him,  so  that  it  is  literally  true  that  we  are  cre- 
ated in  bis  image  and  likeness.  His  infinite 
love  clothes  itself  with  infinite  wisdom  and 
manifests  itself  in  ceaseless  operation,  produ- 
cing, maintaining,  and  reproducing  the  bound- 
less universe,  with  all  its  iummierable  parts 
and  inhabitants.  In  like  manner  men,  being 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  also  have  love  or 
the  will,  and  wisdom  or  the  understanding, 
and  the  two  produce  in  them  their  finite  oper- 
ation. It  being  the  nature  of  love  to  desire 
objects  npon  which  to  exercise  itself,  God 
could  not  but  create  the  universe.  The  crea- 
tion of  this  and  other  solar  systems,  all  of 
which  are  inhabited,  was  effected  by  a  spiritual 
sun,  which  is  the  first  emanation  proceeding 
from  God,  and  which  is  seen  in  the  spiritual 
world  as  our  sun  is  seen  by  us.  By  means  of 
this  spiritual  sun  natural  suns  were  created, 
and  from  them  atmospheres,  waters,  earths, 
plants,  animals,  and  finally  man.  Angels, 
spirits,  and  devils  are  men  who  have  be«i 
born  and  died  on  this  or  some  similar  planet. 
Hence,  aU  things  were  created  from  God,  and 
not  out  of  nothing.  The  spiritual  world  is  re- 
lated to  the  natural  as  cause  is  to  effect,  and 
the  supreme  first  cause  of  all  is  Grod  hioiself. 
These  three,  end,  cause,  and  effect,  constitute 
three  distinct  or  discrete  degrees,  which  are 
repeated  in  various  forme  in  all  created  things, 
and  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  universe  as  a  whole. 
Creation,  being  from  God,  is,  like  the  indi- 
vidual man,  an  image  of  him,  and  hence  is  in 
the  human  form  in  its  greatest  and  least  parts, 
and  with  more  or  less  approximation  to  per- 
fection. As  we  are  finitely  men,  because  God 
is  an  infinite  Man,  so  all  animals,  plants,  and 
even  minerals  wear  a  resemblance  to  man,  and 
throughout  all  nature  there  is  an  incessant 
effort  to  evolve  the  human  form.  In  the  sight 
of  God  and  the  angels,  larger  and  smaller 
bodies  of  human  beings  and  the  societies  of 
heaven  and  hell  appear  organized  like  men, 
and  Swedenborg  calls  the  universe  the  Grand 
Man  (Maximiu  Homo).  As  infinite  love  was 
the  end  and  infinite  wisdom  the  cause  of  crea- 
tion, so  the  divine  life  and  power  are  constant- 
ly active  in  sustaining  and  directing  it  This 
activity  is  the  Divine  Providence,  and  it  reach- 
es to  every  smallest  particular  of  nature  and 
humanity.  Man  has  freedom,  because  without 
it  he  could  not  be  an  adequate  recipient  of  the 
divine  love,  and  by  the  abuse  of  his  freedom 
he  has  introduced  evil  into  the  world.  The 
Divine  Providence  seeks,  without  destroying 
this  freedom,  to  lead  man  back  to  his  original 
integrity.  Hence  all  the  wonderful  dea^ngs 
of  God  with  man  recorded  in  the  Scriptures; 
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hoDoe  the  incarnation ;  and  hence  the  Tarions 
fonna  of  religion  which  exist  in  the  world,  all 
of  which  em  bod;'  more  or  less  the  essentials 
of  salvation,  namely,  the  worship  of  God  and 
abstinence  from  evils  as  sins  against  him.  The 
smaller  treatises  of  Swedenborg  are  mostly 
extracts  from  his  larger  works,  with  amplifica- 
tions and  additions. — The  fallest  account  of 
him  and  his  writings  is  that  of  William  White 
(2  vols.,  London,  1867,  since  repnbhshed  in  one 
Tolame).  See,  also,  "  Documents  concerning 
Swedenborg,"  by  R.  L.  Tafel  (London,  1875  et 
iM.).  All  of  his  theological  and  some  of  his 
scientific  works  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. The  theological  works  have  also  been 
reprinted  in  Latin  by  Dr.  J.  F.  I.  Tafel,  of  Ttl- 
bingen,  Germany,  and  partially  translated  and 
pnblished  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Danish, 
and  Swedish.  Societies  for  promoting  their 
circulation  are  in  operation  both  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  in  Europe.  The  principal  wri- 
ters who  have  undertaken  the  exposition  of 
Swedeoborg's  doctrines  in  England  are  John 
Clowes,  Robert  Hindmarsh,  0.  A.  Tulk,  Sam- 
uel Noble,  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  and  Jonathan 
Bayley;  in  France,  E.  Richer  and  J.  F.  Les 
Boys-des-Guays ;  and  in  the  United  States, 
George  Bush,  Theophilus  Parsons,  E.  H.  Sears, 
Henry  James,  B.  F.  Barrett,  W.  B.  Hayden, 
and  Chauncey  Giles.  For  an  account  of  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  based  upon  Sweden- 
borg's  doctrines,  see  New  Jkrubalem. 

SWiagr  BSIfX.    See  Eolantine. 

SWEKf  GEM.    See  Liqcidambar. 

BWfKKl'  POTATO.    See  Potato,  Swebt. 

SWEETWATB,  a  central  connty  of  Wyoming, 
extending  across  the  territory  from  Molitana 
on  the  north  to  Oolorado  and  Utah  on  the 
south;  area,  about  36,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,916.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Wind  River  and 
Rocky  mountains,  and  is  watered  in  the  north 
by  the  Big  Horn  river  and  its  head  streams, 
and  in  the  south  by  the  Sweetwater  and  Green 
rivers.  It  contains  deposits  of  coal  and  gold. 
The  S.  part  is  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad.  In  1870  there  were  8  saw  mills  and 
4  qnartz  mills.    Capital,  South  Pass  Oity_. 

gWHtr  WILLIAM.    See  Purs. 

SWETCBOrE,  or  SrctcUi,  Aue  Scphie,  a  French 
writer,  bom  in  Mosoow  in  1782,  died  in  Paris, 
Sept.  10, 1867.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of 
Gen.  Boltin,  a  translator  of  the  Eneyehpedie 
into  Russian,  and  daughter  of  SoimonofF,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Moscow,  and  private  secretary  to  Catharine 
II.,  at  whose  court  she  was  brought  up.  In 
1799  she  married  Gen.  Svetchin  (bom  in  1768, 
died  Nov.  23,  1860)  to  please  her  fatlier,  who 
was  banished  from  St.  Petersburg  and  died 
soon  afterward  at  Moscow.  Her  mother  hav- 
ing died,  the  education  of  her  younger  sister 
(the  future  princess  Gregory  Gagarin)  devolved 
npon  her,  in  addition  to  that  of  her  hus- 
band's adopted  daughter.  At  the  same  time 
she  gathered  round  her  the  most  eminent  Rus- 
sians and  French  emigrants,  who  cultivated 


her  society  even  after  the  sudden  removal  in 
1801  of  her  husband  from  his  ofiices  as  mili- 
tary commandant  and  provisional  governor 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Her  delicate  health  and 
her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  father  in- 
creased her  proneness  to  religions  meditation, 
which  was  still  further  developed  by  her  filial 
relations  with  the  count  Joseph  de  Maistre, 
French  ambassador  at  the  Russian  court,  al- 
though her  final  conversion  in  1816  to  Roman 
Catholicism  was  more  directly  ascribed  to  the 
writings  of  the  abb6  Fleury.  As  soon  as  the 
proscriptive  measures  against  the  Jesuits  were 
announced,  she  publicly  avowed  her  change  of 
religion ;  and  as  it  was  feared  that  her  ascen- 
dancy over  the  emperor  Alexander  might  be- 
come as  great  as  that  of  Mme.  KrQdener,  she 
was  compelled  to  depart  from  Russia  by  vexa- 
tious proceedings  against  her  husband  on  this 
and  subsequent  occasions.  She  spent  the  win- 
ter of  1816-'17  in  Paris.  In  1818  she  and  her 
husband  were  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  she  never 
returned  again  to  Russia  excepting  once  about 
12  years  later.  After  spending  several  years 
in  Italy,  she  settled  permanently  in  Paris  in 
1826.  De  Falloux,  her  literary  executor,  has 
pnblished  Mme.  SaeUhine,  *a  nie  et  tes  ceuvrei 
(2  vols.,  1869,  vol.  ii.  comprising  her  Penties, 
&c.) ;  her  Lettret  (2  vols.,  1862) ;  Joumai 
de  *a  eonvertion  (1863) ;  and  Lettres  inidttet 
(1866).  Harriet  W.  Preston  has  translated 
the  "Life  and  Letters  of  Madame  Swetcliine" 
(Boston,  1867;  8th  ed.,  1875),  and  "The  Wri- 
tings of  Madame  Swetchine  "  (1869).  See  also 
Mme.  Swetchine's  correspondence  with  Lacor- 
dure  (Paris,  1864),  and  with  Lagrange  (1876). 

SWIETEN,  G«nnl  vaa,  a  Dutch  physician,  bom 
in  Leyden,  May  7,  1700,  died  in  Schdnbrunn, 
Austria,  June  18,  1772.  He  was  a  favorite 
pupil  of  Boerhaave,  and  after  a  few  years'  prac- 
tice became  professor  of  medicine  at  Leyden ; 
but  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  In 
1746  he  went  to  Vienna  as  physician-in-chief 
to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  professor  of 
medicine  and  anatomy ;  and  he  held  several 
other  important  ofiSces  there.  His  great  medi- 
cal work,  Commentarii  in  H.  Boerhaatii  Apho- 
rumos  de  Cogno»e«ndi»  et  Curandit  Morbi*  (6 
vols.  4to,  Leyden,  1741-'72),  was  translated 
into  German,  English,  and  French. 

SWIFT,  the  general  name  of  the  eypielida,  a 
subfamily  of  birds  formerly  placed  among  the 
swallows,  but  by  modem  ornithologists  ranked 
as  a  separate  family  coming  near  the  humming 
birds,  on  account  of  certain  anatomical  pecu- 
liarities, and  particularly  of  the  absence  of  sing- 
ing muscles  in  the  lower  larynx.  The  swifts 
resemble  the  swallows  in  habits  and  in  their 
genertd  form ;  the  bill  is  more  suddenly  curved, 
unprovided  with  bristles  at  the  base ;  nostrils 
very  large,  oblong,  with  an  elevated  margin ; 
wings  extremely  long,  curved  and  narrow,  with 
ten  primaries ;  tarsi  short  and  weak,  and  more 
or  less  feathered ;  toes  short  and  thick,  and  all 
four  are  or  may  be  directed  forward;  claws 
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strong  and  curved ;  ten  feathers  in  the  tail. 
They  are  very  swift  and  graceful  fliers,  feeding 
exclosively  on  insects,  which  they  capture  on 
the  wing;  they  are  migratory  lilce  tne  swal- 
lows, but  do  not  mingle  with  them  and  are  less 
hardy ;  most  of  them  nestle  in  hollow  trees, 
holes  in  buildings,  or  crevices  in  rocks ;  some 
species  rear  two  or  three  broods  in  a  season. 
— In  the  genus  eypseliu  (Illig.)  the  second  quill 
is  tlie  longest,  and  the  tarsi  are  feathered  to 
the  base  of  the  toes ;  it  is  peculiar  to  the  old 
world.  The  common  European  swift  or  black 
martin  {C.  aput,  Illig.)  is  li  in.  long,  with  a 
forked  tail ;  it  is  blackish  brown  above  with  a 
green  gloss,  and  the  throat  grayish  white.  It 
appears  in  Great  Britain  in  May,  departing  in 
August.  The  extreme  shortness  of  the  legs 
renders  walking  and  rising  from  a  flat  sur- 
face almost  impossible,  but  the  stout  toes  and 
sharp  claws  form  admirable  clinging  organs  for 
climbing  in  and  out  the  holes  where  the  nests 
are  placed.  The  white-bellied  swift  (0.  melba, 
Illig.)  is  8^  in.  long,  grayish  brown  above  and 
white  below,  the  legs  covered  with  brown 
feathers;  it  is  common  in  southern  Europe, 
especially  in  mountainous  regions. — In  the 
genus  ehmtura  (Steph.)  or  aeanthylU  (Boie) 
the  tul  is  very  short,  about  two  fifths  of  the 
wings,  slightly  rounded,  the  shafts  stiffened 
and  extending  beyond  the  feathers  as  rigid 
spines;  first  quill  the  longest;  legs  covered 
with  a  naked  skin.  The  species  are  found  in 
North  and  South  America,  Australia,  and  the 
East  Indies ;  they  live  in  fiooks,  and  breed  usu- 
ally in  holes  of  trees,  but  sometimes  in  creivices 


Whlta-bellled  SwlA  (Crpieliu  melte). 

in  rocks,  and  the  eggs  are  usually  four.  The 
American  swift  or  chimney  swallow  (C.  ptla- 
giea,  Baird)  is  6^  in.  long  and  12^  in.  in  alar 
extent ;  it  is  sooty  brown  above  with  a  green- 
ish tinge,  a  little  paler  on  the  rump,  and  con- 
siderably lighter  from  the  bill  to  the  breast;  it 
is  fonnd  from  the  eastern  states  to  the  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  arriving  from  the 


south  by  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May, 
and  departing  during  the  first  half  of  Septem- 
ber. This  species  naturally  makes  its  nest  in 
hollow  trees,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  man 
builds  in  such  chimneys  as  are  not  used  in 
summer  for  fires;  the  nest  is  made  of  twigs 
snapped  off  from  a  dead  tree  during  flight, 
fastened  together  by  viscid  saliva,  without  soft 


EacnkDt  Swift  (Odloodla  swmlente). 

lining,  and  is  generally  placed  from  6  to  8  ft. 
from  the  entrance ;  the  eggs  are  pure  white. 
They  pass  in  and  out  the  chimney  with  great 
rapidity,  making  a  whirring  sound  like  distant 
thunder ;  there  are  sometimes  200  in  a  single 
chimney. — In  the  genus  eolloealia  (Gray)  ue 
bill  is  v«ry  small,  wings  very  long,  tail  moder- 
ate and  nearly  even,  and  tarsi  naked.  The 
esculent  swift  or  swallow  (C.  [hirundo]  e*eu- 
lenta.  Gray)  is  the  principal  maker  of  the  cele- 
brated nests  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chi- 
nese as  articles  of  food.  (See  Birds'  Nbst, 
Edible.)  The  eggs  are  two  in  this  genus. 
There  are  many  other  species  of  swifts,  both 
in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

SWIFT,  a  W.  county  of  Minnesota,  bordering 
8.  W.  on  the  Minnesota  river,  and  interaeotea 
by  the  Chippewa  and  Pomme  de  Terr©  rivers; 
area,  about  750  sq.  m.  It  has  been  formed 
since  the  census  of  1870.  The  surface  is  roll- 
ing, with  numerous  small  lakes;  the  soil  is 
good.  The  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad  tra- 
verses the  county.    Capital,  Benson. 

SWIFT,  JonathaB,  a  British  author,  born  in 
Dublin,  Nov.  80,  1667,  died  there,  Oct.  19, 
1746.  He  was  of  purely  English  descent;  his 
father,  dying  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  left 
his  family  in  dependent  circumstances.  In  his 
15th  year  he  entered  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
where  from  his  insufficiency  in  some  respects 
he  received  his  bachelor's  degree  only  tpeeiali 
gratia,  in  February,  1685 ;  but  he  remained 
in  college  studying  for  a  master's  degree  till 
the  revolution  of  1689  drove  him  to  England, 
where  he  became  private  secretary  to  Sir  Wil- 
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liam  Temple,  wboBe  wife  was  related  to  his 
mother.  He  employed  his  leisure  honrs  in 
stndy,  and  scqaired  a  remarkable  familiarity 
witib  pablio  affairs.  In  1692  Swift  took  his 
master's  degree  at  Oxford,  and  two  years 
later,  finding  Temple  anwilUng  to  make  any 
definite  provision  for  him,  he  went  to  Ireland. 
In  October,  1694,  be  was  ordained,  and  soon 
after  received  the  prebend  of  Eilroot,  in  the 
diocese  of  Oonnor;  but  in  a  few  months  he 
retnrned  to  his  secretaryship.  Temple,  dying 
in  January,  1699,  left  him  a  legacy,  coupled 
with  the  task  of  editing  his  posthumous  works 
(London,  1699).  Swift  next  became  chaplain 
to  Lord  Berkeley,  one  of  the  lords  justices 
of  Ireland,  whom  in  1699  he  accompanied  to 
Dublin,  acting  as  his  secretary  during  the  jour- 
ney. He  was  supplanted  in  the  secretaryship 
by  a  person  who  subsequently  interfered  so 
that  the  rich  deanery  of  Derry,  at  Berkeley's 
disposal,  and  to  which  Swift  deemed  himself 
entitled,  was  given  to  another.  Swift  ex- 
claimed to  the  earl  and  his  secretary,  "Con- 
found you  both  for  a  couple  of  scoundrels !" 
and  left  the  castle.  Bat  he  soon  came  back, 
the  new  dean  of  Derry  (Dr.  Bolton)  being  re- 
quired to  resign  to  him  the  vicarage  of  Lara- 
oor  and  several  other  livings,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  nearly  £400  a  year.  In  1700  Swift 
assumed  his  parochial  duties  at  Laracor,  and 
shortly  after  received  the  prebend  of  Dnnlavin 
in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary following  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
Dublin  university.  In  1701  he  made  the  first 
of  a  number  of  annual  visits  to  England,  and 
published  anonymously  in  London  his  "Dis- 
course on  the  Contests  and  Dissensions  be- 
tween the  Nobles  and  Conunons  of  Athens  and 
Rome,"  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  whig 
leaders,  Somers,  Halifax,  Harley,  and  Portland, 
in  respect  to  the  partition  treaty.  It  was  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Somers  himself  or  Burnet; 
but  Swift  avowed  the  authorship  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  was  immediately  admitted 
into  the  society  of  the  statesmen  he  bad  de- 
fended, and  into  that  of  Addison,  Steele,  Ar- 
buthnot,  and  others  of  the  leading  wits  of  the 
time.  Some  trifies  in  prose  and  verse  had 
shown  an  original  vein  of  humor,  but  he  had 
signally  failed  in  a  series  of  "  Pindaric  Odes." 
In  1704  appeared  his  "Battle  of  the  Books," 
written  at  Moor  Park  in  1697,  in  support  of 
Sir  William  Temple's  views  in  the  controversy 
respecting  the  relative  merits  of  ancient  and 
modem  learning.  This  was  succeeded  by  the 
"Tale  of  a  Tub,"  a  satire  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  dissenters.  It  is  one  of  Swift's 
most  perfect  and  labored  efforts,  but  its  impu- 
ted irreli^ons  tendency  proved  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  his  hopes  of  high  preferment. 
In  1708  he  published  his  "  Argument  to  prove 
the  Inconvenience  of  Abolishing  Christianity," 
a  masterpiece  of  grave  irony ;  "  Sentiments 
of  a  Church  of  England  Man  with  respect  to 
Religion  and  Government ;"  the  humorous  at- 
tacks on  Partridge  the  almonao  maker,  enti- 


tled "Predictions  for  1708,  by  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff;"  and  "Letters  on  the  Sacramental  Test," 
in  which  he  differed  with  the  whigs,  and  this 
may  partially  explain  his  subsequent  abandon- 
ment of  that  party.  In  1709  he  published  the 
only  work  to  which  he  ever  attached  his  name, 
"A  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion 
and  the  Reformation  of  Manners."  Failing  to 
receive  preferment  from  the  whigs,  he  went 
over  to  the  tories  in  October,  1710 ;  and  for 
several  months  the  "  Examiner,"  a  weekly 
paper  established  by  St.  John  and  others  in 
the  interest  of  the  ministry,  was  the  vehicle 
for  bitter  attacks  from  his  pen  upon  promi- 
nent whig  statesmen.  About  this  time  he 
formed  the  society  of  Brothers,  composed  of 
16  influential  tories,  of  which  he  was  the  most 
active  member.  His  powerful  pamphlet  on 
the  "  Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  published  in  No- 
vember, 1711,  which  had  a  considerable  in- 
fluence in  bringing  the  war  to  a  dose,  raised 
his  reputatioh  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  he 
found  himself  in  a  position  to  confer  substan- 
tial favors.  But  he  himself,  while  dictating, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  the  political 
opinions  of  the  English  nation,  remained  un- 
rewarded ;  and  the  efforts  of  Harley  and  St. 
John,  now  become  Lords  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke,  aided  by  Mrs.  Masham,  were  unavailing 
to  procure  him  a  bishopric,  the  queen,  under 
the  advice  of  Archbishop  Sharp  and  other 
prelates,  positively  refusing  him  any  high  pre- 
ferment. On  the  failure  of  an  application  in 
his  behalf  for  the  vacant  see  of  Hereford, 
through  the  opposition  of  the  duchess  of  Somer- 
set, whom  he  had  lampooned.  Swift  threatened 
to  withdraw  his  support  from  the  ministry, 
but  was  pacified  by  his  appointment,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1718,  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's 
cathedral,  Dublin,  the  income  of  which  amount- 
ed to  £700.  He  had  scarcely  got  settled  in 
his  deanery  when  he  was  summoned  back  to 
England  to  reconcile  the  difliculties  between 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke.  About  this  time  he 
wrote  his  "  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"  which 
reflected  so  bitterly  upon  the  Scottish  nation 
and  nobility  that  the  latter  in  a  body  present- 
ed a  complaint  to  the  queen.  In  June,  1714, 
appeared  bis  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the  State  of 
Public  Affairs ;"  and  on  the  dismissal  of  Oxford 
a  few  weeks  later  he  declined  the  flattering 
overtures  of  Bolingbroke,  in  order  to  be  of 
service  to  the  disgraced  minister.  The  death 
of  the  queen  immediately  after  this  event  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  tories  sent  Swift  back  to 
Ireland,  where  he  remained  during  the  next  IS 
years.— -Swift's  history  was  painfully  involved 
with  that  of  three  young  ladies.  One  was  Miss 
Jane  Waring,  sister  of  a  college  friend,  of  whom 
he  became  enamored  in  Belfast;  he  called  her 
Varina.  His  offer  of  marriage  she  at  first  de- 
clined on  account  of  her  own  ill  health  and 
his  insufiBcient  income;  and  the  hopelessness 
of  settling  differences  on  both  sides  led  to  a 
cessation  of  their  intercourse.  While  secre- 
tary for  Sir  William  Temple,  Swift  had  con- 
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ceired  a  strong  friendship  for  Esther  Johnson, 
daughter  of  a  woman  who  was  for  many  years 
an  attendant  upon  Temple's  sister,  Lady  Gif- 
fard.  Swift's  account  of  Esther  is  that  "her 
father  was  a  younger  brother  of  a  good  family 
in  Nottinghamshire,  her  mother  of  a  lower  de- 
gree." Swift  on  bis  first  settlement  in  Ireland 
invited  this  young  lady  (named  Stella  in  his 

Eoems)  to  Laracor,  and  with  a  friend,  Mrs. 
lingley,  she  came  and  resided  near  him.  They 
were  intimate,  saw  each  other  often,  and  cor- 
responded when  apart;  and  she  attended  to 
his  household  in  his  absence.  Subsequently, 
in  London,  he  became  acquainted  with  Hester 
Vanhomrigh,  a  spirited,  intelligent,  and  accom- 
plished girl,  whom  he  kindly  noticed  and  aided 
in  her  studies.  She  conceived  for  him  a  pas- 
sion BO  earnest  that  she  proposed  marriage, 
which  he  declined,  but  without  discouraging 
her  advances;  and  after  the  death  of  her  moth- 
er she  went  to  Ireland  (1714)  to  dwell  in  his 
vicinity.  Vanessa  (the  name  He  gave  her), 
ignorant  for  a  time  of  his  relations  to  Stella, 
endured  his  coldness  with  hope  of  a  favorable 
change,  till  in  1717  she  retired  with  her  sister 
to  Marley  abbey  to  live  in  deep  seclusion. 
Meantime  Stella  nrged  her  claims,  and  won 
his  consent  under  the  stipulation  of  perpetual 
secrecy;  and  they  were  married  privately  in 
the  gtu^en  of  the  deanery  in  1716.  Their  re- 
lations had  been,  and  because  of  this  secrecy 
continued  to  be,  equivocal.  Vanessa's  sister 
being  ill.  Swift  several  times  visited  the  ab- 
bey; but  receiving  no  other  encouragement, 
and  tormented  by  suspicion  and  impatience, 
Vanessa  wrote  to  Stella  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture of  her  intimacy  with  Swift.  The  dean, 
ge'tting  possession  of  the  letter,  rode  directly 
to  Marley  abbey,  flung  it  upon  the  table  be- 
fore Vanessa  with  a  frown  which  stmck  her 
dumb  with  terror,  and  instantly  departed. 
The  unhappy  woman  survived  this  shock  but 
a  few  weeks,  and  Swift,  overcome  by  shame 
and  remorse,  retired  for  two  months  to  soli- 
tude in  the  south  of  Ireland.  After  her  death 
appeared  his  poem  "Oadenns  and  Vanessa," 
describing  the  manner  in  which  Swift  (per- 
sonified as  Cadenus,  an  anagram  of  Deeanut, 
the  dean)  received  the  early  advances  of  Miss 
Vanhomrigh.  Five  years  later  Stella  herself 
died,  without  any  public  recognition  of  her 
marriage. — Swift  produced  in  1720  "A  De- 
fence of  English  Commodities,  being  an  An- 
swer to  the  Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use 
of  Irish  Manufactures,"  followed  in  1724  by 
the  celebrated  "Drapicr's  Letters,"  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  royal  gn'ant  authorizing  Wood 
to  coin  £108,000  in  halfpence  and  farthings 
for  general  circulation  in  Ireland.  The  au- 
thor denounced  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  with  a  vigor  and  point  which 
aroused  a  powerful  popular  feeling  in  his  fa- 
vor. His  effigy  was  produced  on  signs  and 
medals,  and  distributed  broadcast  in  innumer- 
able prints;  and  so  powerful  became  his  in- 
fluence with  the  lower  classes  that  Walpole, 


when  meditating  legal  proceedings  against  him, 
was  told  that  it  would  require  10,000  men 
to  arrest  him.  In  1726  appeared  his  "  Gulli- 
ver's Travels,"  a  series  of  satires  on  human 
nature  and  society,  the  most  original  and  ex- 
traordinary of  all  his  productions,  and  that 
by  which  he  will  be  known  while  the  lan- 
guage lasts.  In  1726  and  1727  he  made  vis- 
its to  England,  renewing  his  intimacy  with 
Pope,  Gay,  Bolingbroke,  Arbuthnot,  and  others 
of  nis  early  friends ;  but  after  the  death  of 
Stella  he  never  left  Ireland.  For  several  years 
he  wrote  with  vigor  and  increasing  bitterness 
on  Irish  affairs,  and  amused  himself  with  com- 
posing verses,  the  humor  of  which  is  more 
than  equalled  by  the  fierceness  and  obscenity 
of  the  satire ;  but  by  1786  his  health  became 
so  undermined  by  frequently  recurring  attacks 
of  deafness  and  vertigo,  to  which  he  had 
been  subject  from  an  early  age,  as  to  preclude 
further  literary  labors.  His  infirmities  rigidly 
increased  after  this,  and  in  a  corresponding 
degree  his  memory  and  intellect  decayed.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1740  his  memory  almost  en- 
tirely left  him,  and  frequent  fits  of  passion  at 
length  terminated  in  furious  lunacy.  This  sub- 
sided in  1742,  and  he  passed  the  last  three' 
years  of  his  life  in  a  condition  of  speechless 
torpor.  He  was  interred  in  the  cathedral, 
amid  extravagant  demonstrations  of  popular 
respect.  He  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  prop- 
erty, amounting  to  £10,000,  to  found  a  hos- 
pital for  insane  persons.  Swift  was  tall  and 
well  made,  with  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  a 
cast  of  face  that  would  have  been  heavy  but 
for  the  pleasing  expression  of  his  eyes. — Some 
posthumous  works  of  Swift  were  published 
long  after  his  death,  including  "  A  History  of 
the  four  last  Years  of  Queen  Anne ;  "  "  Polite 
Conversation,"  a  satire  on  the  frivolities  of 
fashionable  life;  and  "Directions  for  Ser- 
vants." A  complete  edition  of  his  writings 
was  published  in  19  vols,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
whose  biography  of  him  is  still  the  standard 
one.  That  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  reflects  too  closely  the  dislike  which 
the  biographer  always  entertained  for  Swift 
There  is  also  a  copious  life  by  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan, and  an  account  of  his  latter  years  by  Dr. 
Wilde  of  Dublin,  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  remains  of  Swift  and  Stella  being  exhumed, 
during  some  repairs  in  St  Patrick's  cathedral, 
in  1836.  The  character  of  Swift  is  the  subject 
of  an  elaborate  essay  by  Thackeray,  included 
in  his  "British  Humorists."  See  also  tiie 
"Life  of  Jonathan  Swift,"  by  John  Forster, 
including  numerous  poems  and  other  matter 
hitherto  unpublished  (London,  1876  et  »eq.). 

SWIMHINC!,  the  art  of  keeping  the  body  afloat 
and  propelling  it  by  means  of  the  hands  and 
feet.  The  swimming  of  man  is  artificial,  bnt 
as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body  is 
very  little  greater  than  that  of  water,  it  can 
be  floated  with  little  difBoulty.  The  support 
is  greatly  increased  by  propulsion,  just  as  a 
thin  flat  stone  is  prevented  from  sinking  by 
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projecting  it  with  force  againat  the  surface  of 
the  water.  In  learning  to  awim,  the  first  es- 
sential is  confidence ;  the  pupil  then  learns  to 
keep  the  body  afloat;  and  when  he  knows 
how  to  apply  the  extremities  to  the  water  with 
a  view  to  propulsion  he  can  swim.  Confidence 
is  best  assured  in  this  way :  Let  the  pupil  wade 
cot  breast  deep,  face  about,  and  toss  an  egg  or 
a  white  pebble  into  the  water  between  him- 
self and  the  shore  and  plunge  after  it.  In 
struggling  to  reach  it  he  will  find  himself 
buoyed  up  by  the  water,  and  will  learn  that  it 
is  easier  to  swim  than  to  sink.  This  was  Dr. 
Franklin's  suggestion,  and  the  most  recent 
manuals  recommend  it.  Some  teachers  in- 
spire confidence  and  at  the  same  time  teach 
the  propulsory  movements  by  holding  the  pu- 
pil on  the  flat  of  the  hand  and  then  removing 
the  support,  leaving  him  to  float  and  propel 
himself.  The  use  of  corks,  bladders,  and  life 
preservers  retards  instruction,  and  is  now 
nearly  obsolete.  The  pupil  learns  first  to 
swim  on  the  chest  He  assumes  as  nearly  as 
he  can  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  breast 
prone  to  the  water  and  the  heels  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  surface.  To  effect  propulsion, 
the  arms  and  legs  are  simultaneously  flexed 
and  drawn  slowly  toward  the  body,  and  then 
are  simultaneously  and  rapidly  extended.  The 
two  hands  should  be  kept  flat,  the  fingers  closed, 
the  thumb  placed  by  the  side  of  the  first  finger, 
and  the  pupil  should  reach  forward  with  his 
bands  as  far  as  he  can,  for  the  farther  forward 
he  reaches  the  faster  will  he  swim.  He  then 
draws  both  legs  well  up,  and  while  each  hand 
is  brought  around,  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left,  he  strikes  out  simultaneonsly 
and  strongly  with  his  legs.  The  secret  of  a 
good  stroke  is  to  kick  out  with  the  legs  wide 
apart.  The  propelling  power  is  secured  by 
the  legs  being  brought  from  a  position  in  which 
they  are  placed  wide  apart  to  one  in  which 
they  are  close  together  like-  the  blades  of  a 
pair  of  scissors.  In  this  position  the  heels 
should  touch  each  other,  and  in  drawing  up 
the  legs  the  toes  should  be  pointed  backward 
to  avoid  the  resistance  of  the  water  against 
the  insteps.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the 
speed  of  the  swimmer  in  any  degree  depends 
upon  the  resistance  of  the  water  against  the 
soles,  or  that  large  flat  feet  are  aids,  unless  it 
may  be  in  treading  water.  Breast  swimming 
is  the  commonest  and  easiest  method,  and  the 
only  one  possible  for  long  distances.  But  the 
prone  position  of  the  body  presents  a  large 
resisting  surface ;  the  arms  and  legs  are  spread 
out  on  either  side  of  the  trunk,  and  so  are 
applied  but  partially  as  propellers,  the  most 
effective  part  of  the  stroke  corresponding  say 
to  a  quarter  of  an  ellipse,  while  the  remaining 
three  quarters  are  devoted  to  getting  the  arms 
and  legs  into  position,  which  wastes  power  and 
increases  friction.  To  obviate  these  difficulties, 
scientific  swimmers  have  recently  adopted  the 
side  stroke.  The  swimmer  throws  himself  on 
the  left  side  (a  good  swimmer  on  either  side), 


and  advances  the  left  arm  in  a  cnrve,  making 
it  act  as  a  cutwater,  while  the  right  arm  di- 
rected downward  and  backward  and  the  legs 
make  a  powerful  stroke.  The  right  arm  and 
legs  thus  give  three  limbs  moving  simultane- 
ously in  the  same  direction,  the  left  arm  always 
moving  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  right 
arm  and  legs  are  flexed  and  carried  forward 
while  the  left  arm  is  forced  backward,  and  vie« 
vena.  The  strong  backward  stroke  of  the 
three  limbs  gives  a  powerful  forward  impulse, 
and  as  the  body  is  on  the  side,  as  on  a  keel, 
the  resistance  is  much  reduced.  The  overhand 
stroke  is  similar,  only  in  reaching  forward  the 
arm  is  brought  out  of  the  water,  and  the  swim- 
mer, advancing  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
body  alternately,  secures  greater  continuity  of 
motion  and  materially  reduces  the  friction. 
Both  these  methods  are  much  faster  but  more 
exhausting  than  breast  swinmiing,  and  are 
practicable  only  for  short  distances,  in  saving 
life  and  in  races.  The  speed  attained  by  these 
strokes  is  indicated  by  the  recent  record  of 
professional  swinuners  in  London;  in  baths 
400  yards  have  been  swum  in  6  m.  10  sec.,  600 
in  7  m.  27  sec,  and  1,000  in  the  Serpentine  in 
16  m.  48  sec.  With  a  strong  favoring  tide  in 
the  Thames  a  mile  has  been  swum  in  11  m.  43 
sec,  two  in  28  m.  18  sec,  three  in  85  m.  28 
sec,  four  in  48  m.  19  sec,  and  five  in  64  m. 
28  sec.  Swimming  on  the  back  is  more  easily 
learned  than  breast  swimming,  and  the  body 
being  more  nearly  horizontal,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  swim  by  using  the  legs  only,  with  the  arms 
folded  over  the  chest.  In  treading  water,  the 
swimmer's  body  is  in  an  upright  position,  with 
the  head  well  out,  and  a  rapid  movement  of 
the  feet  as  in  ascending  steps  is  the  sustaining 
and  propelling  power ;  the  hands  may  be  out 
of  the  water  or  may  be  used  to  assist  in  pro- 
pulsion. Both  these  methods  are  reliefs  in 
long  swims.  In  diving,  the  hands  are  brought 
together  in  front  to  cleave  the  water  and  pro- 
tect the  head,  and  the  legs  are  kept  straight, 
the  heels  touching  each  other.  If  the  diver 
desires  to  come  almost  instantly  to  the  surface 
again,  he  has  only  to  direct  bis  hands  upward 
above  his  bead.  To  float  on  the  back,  the 
swimmer  suffers  the  back  of  the  head  to  be 
submerged,  the  face  only  being  above  water; 
the  hands  are  extended  and  the  legs  partially 
flexed  and  spread  so  as  to  offer  the  greatest 
possible  floating  surface.  In  attempting  to  save 
a  drowning  person,  the  swimmer  should  ap- 
proach him  from  behind,  and  keep  him  from 
sinking  by  raising  him  by  the  hair,  or  by  pla- 
cing the  hands  under  his  armpits,  taking  care 
that  the  struggler  does  not  seize  him,  or  both 
may  be  drowned.  An  exhausted  or  cramped 
swimmer  may  be  supported  by  placing  his  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  another  swimmer.  As  salt 
water  is  more  buoyant  than  fresh,  it  is  easier 
to  swim  in  it.  The  best  time  for  the  exercise 
is  in  the  forenoon  between  breakfast  and  lunch- 
eon, when  the  stomach  is  neither  full  nor 
empty.    For  swimming  matches  the  training 
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is  like  that  for  any  other  exercise,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Capt.  Webb,  the  channel  champion, 
"simply  means  a  healthy  life." — In  ancient 
times  Leander,  according  to  Oreek  tradition, 
swam  the  Hellespont  from  Ahydos  to  Sestos ; 
and  on  March  8,  1810,  Lord  Byron  and  Lieut. 
Eckenhead  swam  over  the  same  coarse  in  70 
minutes,  which  till  recently  has  been  regarded 
as  the  greatest  feat  of  the  kind  in  modem 
times.  In  1849  John  Leahy,  then  a  British 
soldier  in  quarters  at  Aden,  and  since  1868 
teacher  of  swimming  at  Eton  college,  swam 
in  the  Red  sea  2^  m.  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  In  August,  1868,  Harry  Parker  swam 
in  the  Serpentine  600  yards  in  7  m.  45  sec. 
On  Aug.  6,  1872,  in  the  lake  at  Hendon,  near 
London,  J.  B.  Johnson  swam  a  mile  in  26 
minutes,  doing  the  first  half  mile  in  12  min- 
utes. In  1874  Matthew  Webb,  then  26  years 
old,  swam  out  as  far  as  Vame  buoy,  10  m.  oS 
Folkestone,  and  was  in  the  water  4^  hours. 
The  year  1875  is  memorable  for  extraordinary 
swimming  feats.  On  April  10  Paul  Boyton  of 
New  Jersey  attempted  to  cross  the  Enghsh 
channel  from  Dover  in  a  swimming  costume 
invented  by  Oapt.  0. 8.  Merriman  of  New  York. 
He  was  in  the  water  nearly  three  hours,  pro- 
pelling himself  with  a  paddle  having  a  blade  at 
each  end,  accomplishing  as  the  tide  and  waves 
carried  him  about  27  m. ;  and  after  tossing  about 
three  hoars  more  in  the  surf,  he  was  taken  on 
board  a  steamer.  On  May  29  he  successfully 
crossed  from  Cape  Gris  Nez  to  South  Foreland, 
8  m.  from  Dover,  by  his  course  about  36  m.,  in 
23  hours.  These  were  hardly  swimming  feats, 
but  the  usefulness  of  the  costume  and  means 
of  propulsion  in  saving  life  and  property  on 
the  water  was  fully  demonstrated.  On  July  8 
Webb  swam  from  Blackwall  pier  to  Gravesend, 
20  m.,  in  4  h.  42  m.  44  sec.  On  July  23,  at 
Ohester,  Pa.,  in  a  match  with  Ooyle,  J.  B. 
Johnson  swam  10^  m.  in  3  h.  10  m.  Op  Aug. 
12  Webb  made  his  first  attempt  to  cross  the 
channel.  He  swam  out  from  Dover  18}  m.  in 
6  h.  46  m.,  when  on  account  of  the  roughness 
of  the  sea  he  was  taken  on  board  a  lugger. 
On  Aug.  24-26  he  successfully  crossed  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  the  tide  making  his  coarse  a 
zigzag  of  about  60  m.,  in  a  little  less  than  22  h. 
He  had  no  other  covering  than  a  coating  of 

Eorpoise  oil,  and  received  no  refreshment  but 
ot  coffee,  beef  tea,  cod-liver  oil,  and  an  oc- 
casional sip  of  brandy,  which  he  took  while 
treading  water.  On  Sept.  1  Agnes  Beckwitb, 
14  years  old,  daughter  of  a  teacher  of  swim- 
ming, swam  from  London  bridge  to  Green- 
wich pier,  about  6  ra.,  in  1  h.  7  m.  45  sec.  On 
Sept.  4  Emily  Parker,  14  years  and  6  months 
old,  sister  and  pupil  of  Harry  Parker,  the 
champion  swimmer  of  London,  swam  the  same 
distance  in  1  h.  8  m. — Illustrated  treatises  on 
swimming  with  instructions  may  be  found  in 
Walker's  "  British  Manly  Exercises  "  (London, 
1844;  latest  ed.,  1874),  and  in' "  Animal  Loco- 
motion, or  Walking,  Swimming,  and  Flying," 
by  J.  Bell  Pettigrew  (London  and  New  York, 


1876).  Sergeant  Leahy  has  pnblished  "The 
Art  of  Swimming  in  the  Eton  Style,"  with  a 
preface  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  (Norwich,  1876),  and 
Capt.  Webb  "The  Art  of  Swimming,"  edited 
by  A.  G.  Payne  (London,  1876). 

SWINBinUIIE,  ilgenw  Chutai,  an  English  poet, 
bom  in  London,  April  6,  1837.  He  is  a 
son  of  Admiral  Charles  Henry  Swinburne. 
After  studying  in  France,  he  entered  Balliol 
college,  Oxford,  in  1867,  but  left  the  university 
without  graduating.  He  has  published  "  The 
Queen  Mother  "  and  "  Rosamond,"  two  plays 
(1860);  "Atalanta  in  Oalydon,"  a  tragedy  in 
the  Greek  form  (1864) ;  "  Chsstelard,  a  Trage- 
dy "  (1866) ;  "  Poems  and  Ballads  "  (1866 ;  re- 
published in  New  York  nnder  the  title  "  Laus 
Veneris  "),  which  was  soon  suppressed  by  the 
publisher ;  "  Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews  " 
(1866),  a  reply  to  his  critics;  "A  Song  of 
Italy"  (1867);  "William  Blake,  a  Critical  Es- 
say "  (1868) ;  "  Notes  on  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  "  (1868),  of  which  the  first  part  was 
written  by  W.  M.  Rossetti ;  "  Siena,  a  Poem  " 
(1868);  "Ode  on  the  Proclamation  of  the 
French  Republic  "  (1870) ;  "  BothweU,  a  Trage- 
dy" (1870);  "Songs  before  Sunrise"  (1871); 
«  Essays  and  Studies  "  (1875) ;  "  George  ChM>- 
man,  a  Critical  Eisay"  (1875);  and  "Ereoh- 
theus,"  a  play  on  the  Greek  model  (1875).  He 
has  also  edited  "Christabel,  and  the  Lyrical 
and  Imaginative  Poems  of  S.  T.  Coleridge" 
(1869),  and  the  works  of  Chapman  (1876). 

SWnre.    See  Hog. 

SWrmSLAIiD  (Lat.  Eekttia;  Ger.  Sehweiz; 
Fr.  La  Suitte),  a  federal  republic  of  central  En- 
rope,  between  lat.  46°  50'  and  47°  60'  N.,  and 
Ion.  6°  55'  and  10°  80'  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Germany,  E.  by  Austria  and  Liechtenstein,  S. 
by  Italy  and  France,  and  W.  by  France ;  and 
nearly  the  entire  boundary  line  is  formed  by 
rivers  (the  Rhine  and  Doubs),  lakes  (of  Con- 
stance and  Geneva),  and  mountains  (the  Alps 
and  Jnra).  In  its  greatest  length  it  ipeasores 
210  m. ;  in  its  greatest  breadth,  140  m.  Switz- 
erland is  the  most  mountainous  region  of  Eu- 
rope, and,  with  Tyrol  and  Savoy,  which  border 
it  on  the  east  and  southwest  respectively,  the 
most  elevated.  Even  the  most  level  part  in 
the  north  presents  mountains  rising  upward 
of  2,000  ft.  It  is  covered  thronghont  almost 
its  whole  extent  by  the  Alps,  of  which  the 
following  groups,  with  their  various  branches, 
belong  properly  to  Switzerland:  1,  the  Pen- 
nine Alps,  separating  the  canton  of  Yalais 
from  upper  Savoy  on  one  side  and  Piedmont 
on  the  other;  2,  the  Lepontine  or  Helvetian 
Alps,  including  the  divergent  Bernese  Alps, 
extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Rh6ne,  and 
separating  Switzerland  from  Lombardy ;  3,  the 
Rheetian  Alps,  beginning  at  Monte  Bernardino 
and  extending  along  the  frontiers  of  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  Tyrol.  (See  Alps.)  The  prin- 
cipal Alpine  summits  in  Switzerland,  such  aa 
the  Monte  Rosa,  Matterhom  or  Mont  Cervin, 
Finsteraarhorn,  and  Jungf rau,  ranging  between 
16,200  and  13,700  ft.,  are  treated  separately 
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mder  their  respective  names.  To  the  -west 
of  the  Alps,  between  France  and  Switzerland, 
extends  the  Jnra  range  of  mountains.  (See 
Jdba.)  There  are  many  points  of  view  whence 
the  semicircular  array  of  peaks,  presented  at 
once  to  the  eye,  extends  for  more  than  120 
m.,  and  comprises  between  200  and  800  dis- 
tinct summits,  capped  with  snow  or  bristling 
with  bare  rocks.  Of  the  heights  commanding 
such  panoramas,  the  Rigi  is  probably  the  finest 
and  is  one  of  the  most  accessible.  (See  Rioi.) 
The  Fanlhom,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  af- 
fords a  fine  view  of  the  High  Alps  rising  close 
at  hand.  For  a  near  view  of  Alpine  scenery, 
among  the  spots  which  afford  a  concentration 
of  the  grandest  objects  are  the  valleys  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  and  those  which  descend 
from  Monte  Rosa  in  Yalais.  In  these  districts 
the  glaciers  are  seen  to  great  advantage.  A 
description  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  passes,  the  car- 
riage roads,  including  those  recently  opened, 
and  the  railway  over  the  St.  Gotbard  pass  now 
(1876)  in  course  of  construction,  is  given  in 
Alps.  Of  the  Alpine  defiles,  the  ravine  of  the 
Via  Mala,  on  the  upper  Rhine  in  Orisons,  is 
one  of  the  most  sublime  scenes.  The  gorge 
of  the  SchdUenen  on  the  St.  Gothard,  that  of 
Gondo  on  the  Simplon,  and  the  glen  in  whose 
depths  the  baths  of  Pfafers  are  sunk,  also  de- 
serve mention.  The  glaciers  of  Switzerland 
are  the  reservoirs  which  feed  some  of  the  lar- 
gest rivers  of  western  Europe,  including  the 
upper  Rhine,  which  flows  within  and  along  the 
boundary  line  of  Switzerland,  and  then  enters 
Germany,  and  the  Rh6ne,  which  rises  among 
the  glaciers  of  the  St.  Gotbard  range  near  the 
Fnrca,  receives  the  Visp,  Borgne,  and  Dranse, 
and  on  quitting  the  canton  of  Geneva  becomes 
a  French  river.  The  next  largest  river  in 
Switzerland  is  the  Aar,  which  rises  in  the  Ber- 
nese mountains,  receives  the  Saane,  Reuss, 
and  other  aflluents,  and  carries  the  waters  of 
14  cantons  to  the  Rhine.  The  Ticino  flows 
through  the  canton  of  that  name,  and  passes 
through  Lago  Maggiore  into  Italy ;  and  the  Inn 
waters  a  part  of  the  canton  of  Orisons.  There 
are  numerous  waterfalls,  among  which  are  the 
fall  of  the  Aar,  at  Handeck,  in  the  canton  of 
Bern ;  the  Stanbbach  or  Dust  fall,  in  the  Ber- 
nese Oberland;  the  Giesbach,  on  the  lake  of 
Brienz;  the  fall  of  the  Sallenohe,  known  as  the 
Pissevache,  nearMartigny,Valais;  Reichenbaoh 
falls,  near  Meiriogen,  Bern ;  the  fall  of  Pianaz- 
zo,  on  the  SplQgen,  Orisons ;  the  Tourtemagne 
fall,  near  the  Simplon  road,  in  Yalais ;  and  the 
falls  of  the  Rhine,  near  Schaffhausen.  There 
are  several  lakes,  and  the  more  important,  Bi- 
enne,  Constance,  Geneva,  Lago  Maggiore,  Lu- 
cerne, and  Lugano,  are  described  in  separate 
articles. — The  more  marked  geological  features 
of  Switzerland  are  noticed  in  the  articles 
Aura  and  JtrsA ;  and  the  glacial  phenomena 
wiiich  have  been  most  carefully  studied,  and 
which  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  dynam- 
ics of  geology,  are  specially  treated  in  the  ar- 
ticle Glaoibb.    No  country  possesses  greater 


interest  for  geologists  than  Switzerland,  whose 
formations  are  exhibited  upon  the  grandest 
scale,  and  reveal  in  the  most  striking  manner 
the  metamorphism  to  which  rocks  are  sub- 
ject, converting  strata  of  comparatively  recent 
formation  into  schistose  and  crystalline  rocks ; 
but  its  mineral  resources,  including  iron,  lead, 
and  copper,  are  of  no  great  importance.  An- 
thracite of  inferior  quality  is  found  in  several 
places.  The  salt  mines  near  Basel  and  those  . 
at  Bex  (Vand)  are  the  most  important.  Gyp- 
sum is  found  with  the  salt,  and  slate  is  ex- 
tensively quarried.  There  is  a  large  nomber 
of  mineral  springs,  many  of  which  are  fa- 
mous as  watering  places.  The  most  celebrated 
are  Leuk  (Yalais),  St.  Moritz  in  the  valley  of 
Engadine  (Orisons),  Pffifers  (St.  Gall),  and  Ba- 
den and  Sohinznach  (Aargan). — The  climate  is 
more  severe  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
geographical  position  of  Switzerland.  On  the 
highest  summits  snow  and  ice  are  perpetual.  On 
the  lower  mountains  and  the  table  land  snow 
falls  in  greater  abundance  than  in  other  conn- 
tries  of  the  same  latitude  in  Europe.  In  Yalais 
the  fig  and  grape  ripen  at  the  foot  of  ice-clad 
mountains,  while  near  their  summits  the  rhodo- 
dendron and  the  lichen  grow  at  the  limit  of  the 
snow  line.  Ticino  has  the  climate  of  Italy,  yet 
the  weather  is  more  changeable.  Switzerland 
on  the  whole  is  very  healthful,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  places  in  swampy  or  very  nar- 
row and  deep  valleys.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
country  of  the  Jura  suflEered  much  from  earth- 
quakes, which  have  entirely  ceased  for  several 
centuries;  but  floods,  avalanches,  and  snow 
storms  still  threaten  the  inhabitants  with  fre- 
quent dangers.  About  two  thirds  of  the  sur- 
face consists  of  lakes  and  other  waters,  glaciers, 
naked  rocks,  and  other  uninhabitable  heights. 
Some  districts  are  very  frnitfnl,  yet  the  grain 
raised  is  not  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the 
population.  The  vine  is  cultivated  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Jnra  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine, 
Rh6ne,  Reuss,  Limmat,  and  Tlinr,  and  in  some 
places  ripens  at  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
annual  production  is  valued  at  about  $6,000,000. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  extensively  grown.  Irriga- 
tion is  jndiciously  managed,  and  in  general 
agriculture  is  making  progress.  The  forests 
cover  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  soil,  and  al- 
though their  cultivation  is  imperfect,  the  pro- 
duction of  timber  exceeds  the  home  consump- 
tion. Fishing  still  yields  considerable  produce, 
but  hunting  is  not  practised  to  the  same  extent 
as  formerly,  and  in  some  of  the  cantons  it  is 
forbidden  by  law.  Ohamois  are  still  found  in 
the  Alps ;  other  animals  are  bears,  wolves,  wild 
boars,  and  roebucks ;  foxes  and  hares  are  nu- 
merous, and  otters  are  found  in  some  of  the 
lakes.  Switzerland  is  celebrated  for  its  rich 
and  excellent  pastures;  the  finest  breeds  of 
cattle  are  those  of  the  Simraenthal  and  Saanen 
(Bern),  Gruy^re  (Fribourg),  Zug,  and  Schwytz. 
In  1866  there  were  993,000  horned  cattle  (about 
one  .fourth  milch  cows),  100,000  horses,  447,- 
000  sheep,  876,000  goats,  and  804,000  swine. 
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The  sheep  and  swine  do  not  sapply  the  home 
demand.  The  best  cheese  is  made  in  Grnjdre 
and  in  Urseren  (Uri),  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Emraen,  Saane,  and  Simmen. — While  Switzer- 
land is  mainly  agricaltaral,  certain  classes  of 
manafactares  are  prosperous  and  important. 
The  chief  seats  of  the  cotton  manafacture  are 
Aargau,  Appenzell,  St.  Oall,  Zng,  and  Zftrich. 
The  number  of  mills  in  1870  was  168,  and  of 
spindles  2,059,850,  employing  20,000  opera- 
tives, besides  88,000  hand-loom  weavers.  This 
estimate  includes  6,000  workers  in  Appenzell 
and  St.  Gall  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
embroidery  alone,  to  the  annual  value  of  $2,000,- 
000.  Basel  employs  6,000  persons  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  silk  ribbons,  to  the  annual  value 
of  $7,000,000,  and  12,000  operatives  in  Zurich 
make  silk  stuffs  of  the  annual  value  of  $8,000,- 
000.  In  Bern,  Geneva,  NenfchAtel,  Solothorn, 
and  Yand  86,000  persons  produce  annually 
1,600,000  watches,  valued  at  $17,600,000.  The 
movements  of  many  of  these  are  exported  to 
be  cased  in  other  countries.  Wood  carving  is 
carried  on  in  most  of  the  cantons.  Vaud  pro- 
duces annually  80,000  musical  boxes.  The  ex- 
ports of  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1874,  amounted  to 
$12,270,868,  including  watches  to  the  value  of 
$2,423,998.  The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in 
1868  was  set  down  at  $93,600,000  of  exports 
and  $84,000,000  of  imports.  The  principal 
articles  of  import  are  grain,  flour,  wine  and 
cider,  iron,  raw  cotton,  coal,  and  petroleum. 
The  aggregate  length  of  railway  lines,  Jan.  1, 
1874,  was  916  m.  They  are  all  private  roads, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bern  railway,  which 
belongs  to  the  state.  The  aggregate  length  of 
telegraph  in  1873  was  6,322  m.,  with  715  sta- 
tions.— Switzerland  consists  of  22  cantons,  or, 
as  three  cantons,  Unterwalden,  Appenzell,  and 
Basel,  are  divided  into  two  independent  half 
cantons  each,  of  25  states,  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  which  are  as  follows : 


CANTOirS. 


Aarf^n 

App«nBeU  Outer  Rhodes 
Appenzell  InDer  Rhodes 

Basel  Ctty 

Basel  CouQtry 

Bern 

Frtboarg 

OeneTS 

Glanis. 

Orisons 

Laceme 

Neufchltel 

St.  Gall 

Schaffhaasen 

Schwytz 

Solotburn 

Tbttmran 

Tlcino 

Tnterwalden,  Upper.... 
TTnterwolden,  Lower.... 

Uri 

Vahta. 

Vaad 

Zng 

Zurich. 


Arm  In 

•q- 


6(2 

100 

03 

14 

162 

2,660 
643 
109 
207 

2,774 
879 
812 
730 
116 


1,095 

1S4 

112 

41  .t 

2,026 

1,244 

92 

665 


PopulntloQ 
In  ISTO. 


1»S,878 
48,726 
11,918 
47,760 
84,127 

506,661 

110.8.32 
98,239 
86,150 
91.7S2 

182338 
97,284 

191.018 
87,721 
47,705 
74,713 
98,81)0 

119,619 
14,416 
11,701 
10,107 
96,SST 

281,700 
20.!)93 

294.786 


89,180 
2,858 
11,720 
12.801 
10,245 
66.015 
98,9.51 
47,868 
6,886 
89.848 

128,888 
11,600 

116,060 

3,061 

47,047 

62,073 

23.454 

119,860 
14,065 
11,682 
16,018 
96968 
17,592 
20,032 
17,942 


Total 15,938  2,669,247   1,084,526  1,666,845 


107,708 
46,176 
1S3 
84.455 
48.628 

436,304 
16,S19 
43.639 


61.8S7 

8,823 

84.834 

74,578 

84.466 

647 

12,448 

69,231 

194 

853 

66 

80 

900 

811,6R6 

678 

268,780 


Fourteen  of  these  divisions  have  capitals  of  the 
same  names;  those  of  the  remaining  eleven 
are  as  follows:  Aargau,  Aarau;  Appenzell 
Outer  Rhodes,  Trogen  and  Herisan,  alterna- 
ting ;  Basel  Country,  Liestal ;  Grisons,  Ooire ; 
Thurgau,  Franenf  eld ;  Ticino,  Lugano,  Locarno, 
and  Bellinzona,  alternating;  Upper  Unter- 
walden, Sarnen ;  Lower  Unterwalden,  Stanz ; 
Uri,  Altorf;  Yalais,  Sion;  Vand,  Lausanne. 
Of  the  entire  population  94'3  per  cent,  were 
natives,  and  5'7  foreigners,  including  68,000 
Germans,  62,000  French,  and  18,000  Italians. 
The  number  of  communes  in  1870  was  8,052,  of 
which  6  had  a  population  of  more  than  20,000, 
7  from  10,000  to  20,000,  81  from  5,000  to 
10,000,  and  251  more  than  2,000.  The  number 
of  houses  was  887,148,  and  of  families  557,018. 
The  excess  of  females  over  males  was  about 
69,500.  The  number  of  births  in  1871  was 
81,629,  and  of  deaths  77,998.  The  popula- 
tion has  increased  since  1816  about  50  per  cent, 
more  slowly  than  that  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  but  in  a  much  larger  ratio  than 
that  of  France.  Geneva,  Basel,  and  Neufch&tel 
have  increased  nearly  100  per  cent. ;  Lucerne 
and  Bern  more  than  60;  ZOrich  nearly  50. 
Since  1860  every  canton  except  Appenzell  In- 
ner Rhodes  shows  an  increase  of  popnlation. 
Of  the  entire  population  in  1870,  1,096,447 
were  wholly  or  partly  supported  by  agricul- 
ture; the  manufactories  employed  216,468, 
and  the  handicrafts  241,426.  The  difference 
of  language  points  to  the  difference  of  origin 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  cantons.  ♦The 
N.,  N.  E.,  and  central  cantons  speak  a  German 
dialect ;  French  prevails  in  Vaud,  Geneva,  and 
NeufohAtel,  and  in  parts  of  Valais,  Fribourg, 
and  Bern ;  Italian  in  Tioino  and  in  a  part  of 
Grisons;  and  Romansh,  a  corrupted  dialect 
of  the  Latin,  in  a  part  of  Grisons.  The  popn- 
lation speaking  these  four  languages  is  classi- 
fied by  the  census  of  1870  as  follows :  German 
is  spoken  in  884,638  families,  French  in  183,- 
676,  Italian  in  80,079,  Romansh  in  8,778,  and 
other  languages  in  48.  A  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Protestants,  but  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  most  numerous  in  11  cantons 
and  one  half  canton,  viz. :  Appenzell  Inner 
Rhodes,  Fribourg,  Creneva,  Lucerne,  St.  Gall, 
Schwytz,  Solotburn,  Ticino,  Unterwalden,  Uri, 
Valais,  and  Zng.  They  have  five  bishops,  viz. : 
of  Basel,  Coire,  Fribourg,  St.  Gall,  and  Sion. 
There  are  also  priests  with  the  functions  of 
prefects  apostolic  to  minister  to  scattered 
Catholics.  In  1872  the  pope  erected  Geneva 
into  a  new  diocese,  but  the  cantonal  govern- 
ment denounced  the  measure  as  contrary  to 
law.  In  1873  the  pope  made  it  an  independent 
vicariate  apostolic,  and  the  bishop  of  Fribourg 
resumed  the  former  additional  title  of  Lau- 
sanne, but  the  federal  council  refused  to  recog- 
nize it.  In  1878-'4  several  parish  churches, 
especially  in  the  cantons  of  Aargau,  Bern,  Ge- 
neva, and  Solotburn,  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Old  Catholics.  The  Jesuits  and  Be- 
demptorists  are  exclnded  by  the  federal  con- 
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Btitation  from  Switzerland,  and  the  nnmber  of 
the  convents  of  other  religious  orders  has  been 
somewhat  reduced  during  the  present  century ; 
in  1874  it  amounted  to  88.  The  constitution 
of  1874  forbids  the  founding  of  new  convents. 
The  Protestants  belong  mostly  to  the  Reformed 
church.  Since  1857  deputies  of  the  Reformed 
cantonal  churches  meet  annually  in  a  Helvetic 
conference.  Faculties  of  Protestant  theology 
are  connected  with  the  universities  of  Bern, 
Zftrich,  and  Basel,  and  there  are  also  several 
theological  schools  in  French  Switzerland ;  in 
Bern  a  faculty  of  Old  Oatholic  theology  was 
established  in  1874.  Basel  is  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  missionary  and  Bible  society  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  while  the  religious  societies 
of  French  Switzerland  have  their  centre  in 
Geneva.  Free  churches  (Presbyterian  or  In- 
dependent) have  been  formed  during  the  pres- 
ent century  by  secession  from  the  state  church- 
es, and  are  especially  numerous  in  the  can- 
tons of  Geneva,  NenfcbAtel,  and  Yaud,  in  each 
of  which  they  have  a  theological  school.  The 
Methodists  and. Baptists  have  congregations  in 
several  cantons,  and  the  former  also  a  book 
concern  at  Zurich.  In  1870  the  nnmber  of 
Jews  amounted  to  6,996. — Switzerland  has 
three  full  universities,  at  Basel,  Bern,  and  Zti- 
ricb.  The  former  was  founded  in  1460,  the 
two  latter  sidce  1832.  All  are  organized  after 
the  model  of  the  German  nniversities,  gov- 
erned by  a  rector  and  a  senate,  and  divided 
into  faculties,  of  which  Basel  has  four,  Ztirich 
five,  and  Bern  six.  There  are  also  four  acade- 
mies, at  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Neafch&tel, 
each  with  three  faculties,  and  Fribourg  with 
two  faculties ;  three  lyceums,  at  Lugano,  Ein- 
siedeln  (Schwytz),  and  Sion;  and  nine  theo- 
logical schools.  The  academy  at  Geneva  (called 
also  university),  founded  in  1368,  the  scene 
of  Calvin's  and  Beza's  teaching,  has  hitherto 
lacked  a  medical  faculty.  This  will  soon  be 
added,  completing  the  university.  All  the 
academies  except  that  of  Fribou^  are  Prot- 
estant, all  the  lyceums  Catholic.  The  number 
of  gymnasia  and  cantonal  schools  is  47.  The 
federal  constitution  of  1848  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  federal  university  (the  three 
above  mentioned  being  cantonal  institutions) ; 
bat  the  conflicting  claims  of  several  cantons  as 
to  its  location,  and  of  the  Reformed  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches  as  to  its  organization, 
have  prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan.  A 
federal  polytechnic  school  was  founded  in  1864 
at  ZQrich,  and  has  attained  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity  and  celebrity.  In  1874  it  had  73 
professors  and  676  students,  and  276  pupils 
■who  study  one  or  more  branches  at  their  op- 
tion. The  number  of  public  schools  amounts 
to  about  7,000,  educating  upward  of  400,000 
pupils.  There  is  a  federal  military  academy 
at  Thun  (Bern).  The  expenses  of  public  in- 
struction are  partly  paid  by  the  communities, 
partly  by  special  school  funds,  and  partly  by 
appropriations  of  the  cantonal  governments; 
and  the  constitution  requires  that  all  children 
774  vou  XT. — 84 


must  attend  school  from  their  7th  to  their 
14th  year.  Many  private  educational  institu- 
tions have  gained  a  world-wide  celebrity  since 
the  days  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg,  who 
conducted  establishments  of  this  kind  at  Yver- 
dnn  (Vaud)  and  Hofwyl  (Bern).  Considerable 
attention  is  given  to  musical  instruction,  and 
in  1874  the  federal  singing  societies  numbered 
8,662  members.  The  Alpine  valleys  are  re- 
markable for  their  peculiar  local  melodies. 
(See  Ranz  deb  Vaohbs.)  The  number  of  pe- 
riodicals published  in  Switzerland  in  1872  was 
412,  of  which  266  were  in  German,  118  in 
French,  16  in  Italian,  6  in  Romansh,  1  in 
English,  and  6  in  German  and  French.  The 
aggregate  number  of  copies  issued  was  90,800,- 
000. — ^The  first  federal  constitution  of  Switz- 
erland, which  superseded  the  federal  contract 
of  Aug.  7, 1816,  and  changed  the  federal  union 
of  states  into  a  federal  republic,  was  promul- 
gated Sept.  12,  1848.  A  revised  constitution 
was  submitted  to  the  people  on  April  19, 1874, 
and,  having  received  the  constitutional  ma- 
jority, came  into  force  on  May  29.  It  pro- 
vides that  aU  the  rights  of  sovereignty  which 
are  not  expressly  transferred  to  the  confed- 
eracy are  exercised  by  the  26  cantons  and 
half  cantons.  Among  the  prerogatives  of  the 
federal  government  are  the  rights  of  declar- 
ing war,  of  concluding  peace  or  treaties,  and 
of  sending  diplomatic  representatives.  The 
formation  of  separate  alliances  between  the 
cantons,  without  special  permission,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  constitution  of  every  canton  is 
guaranteed,  if  it  is  republican  in  form,  if  it 
has  been  adopted  by  the  people,  and  if  it  can 
be  revised  on  the  demand  of  a  majority  of  the 
citizens.  AU  Swiss  are  equal  before  the  law, 
and  the  former  relation  of  subjects  as  well  as 
all  privileges  of  place  or  birth  are  abolished. 
There  shall  be  complete  and  absolute  liberty 
of  conscience  and  of  creed.  Ko  one  can  incur 
any  penalties  whatsoever  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligious'opinions.  The  father  or  guardian  has 
the  right  to  dispose  of  the  religious  education 
of  the  children  up  to  the  age  of  16  years.  No 
one  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of 
a  church  to  which  he  does  not  belong.  The 
free  exercise  of  worship  is  guaranteed.  Civil 
marriage  is  compulsory,  and  a  subsequent  re- 
ligious ceremony  is  optional.  The  cantons 
have  the  right  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
between  different  religious  communities,  and 
to  prevent  encroachments  of  ecclesiastical  an- 
thorities  upon  the  rights  of  citizens.  No  new 
bishoprics  can  be  created  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  federal  government.  Liberty  of 
the  press,  of  petition,  and  of  association  is 
guaranteed;  but  the  Jesuits  and  all  religious 
orders  and  associations  which  are  aflSliated  to 
theiA  are  prohibited ;  all  functions,  clerical 
and  scholastic,  are  forbidden  to  Jesuits,  and 
this  interdiction  can  be  extended  to  any  other 
religions  order  whose  action  may  be  deemed 
dangerous  to  the  state.  The  confederacy  has 
the  right  of  sending  away  dangerous  foreign- 
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en.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
federal  assembly,  whicn  consists  of  a  national 
council  and  a  council  of  states  (Ger.  St&nde- 
rath;  Fr.  eoTueil  dei  itats).  The  national  coun- 
cil consists  of  deputies  of  the  people,  in  the 
ratio  of  about  one  for  every  20,000  persons, 
so  that  every  canton  and  every  independent 
half  canton  has  the  right  of  electing  at  least 
one  councillor.  On  t£e  basis  of  the  census 
of  1870  the  council  consists  of  136  members. 
The  national  council  is  elected  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  and  every  citizen  who  is  20 
years  of  age  has  the  right  of  voting,  and  any 
voter,  not  a  clergyman,  is  eligible.  Natural- 
ized citizens  may  be  elected  after  being  citi- 
zens for  five  years.  The  council  of  states 
has  44  members,  two  for  every  canton  and 
one  for  every  half  canton.  The  members  of 
the  national  council  are  pud  out  of  the  fed- 
eral treasnry,  those  of  the  council  of  states  by 
the  cantons.  The  executive  power  is  exer- 
cised by  a  federal  council,  consisting  of  seven 
members,  who  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  three 
years  by  the  federal  assembly  (the  national 
council  and  the  council  of  states  in  joint  ses- 
sion). They  divide  among  themselves  the  seven 
departments  of  foreign  aSfairs,  of  the  post  and 
telegraphs,  of  justice  and  police,  of  finance, 
of  war,  of  the  interior,  and  of  commerce  and 
duties,  each  member  taking  one  department 
and  being  at  the  same  time  the  substitute  in  a 
second  department.  The  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  federal  council,  who  are  also 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  confedera- 
tion, are  chosen  for  one  year  only,  and  by  the 
council  itself  from  among  its  own  members, 
and  are  not  redligible  till  after  the  expiration 
of  another  year.  The  federal  court,  which  is 
alto  chosen,  by  the  federal  assembly  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  consists  of  nine  members  and  nine 
substitutes,  and  has  its  seat  at  Lausanne.  The 
constitution  may  at  any  time  undergo  a  revision 
in  the  regular  way  of  legislation ;  if  the  two 
councils  disagree,  or  if  50,000  citizen's  demand 
it,  the  question  of  a  revision  has  to  be  submit- 
ted to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  re- 
vised constitution,  in  order  to  become  effec- 
tive, must  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  all  citi- 
zens of  Switzerland  as  well  as  by  a  majority 
of  the  cantons.  The  cantonal  constitutions 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  1.  Pure 
democracies,  in  which  the  rights  of  sovereign- 
ty are  exercised  by  a  general  assembly  of  all 
citizens,  which  meets  once  a  year,  mostly  in 
April  or  May,  votes  upon  laws,  fixes  the  taxes, 
and  elects  the  cantonal  ofSoers.  The  execu- 
tive is  called  Landrath,  and  consists  of  the 
cantonal  officers  and  the  councillors  elected 
by  the  several  political  communities.  This 
is  the  constitution  of  Uri,  Appenzell,  Unter- 
walden,  and  Glarus.  2.  Representative '  de- 
mocracies, in  which  the  people  elect  a  legisla- 
tive assembly,  called  the  grand  council,  which 
chooses  from  its  own  number  the  execntive, 
called  little  council.  In  many  cantons  the 
ipeople  have  the  right  of  vetoing  every  bill 


passed  by  the  grand  council.  In  most  of  the 
cantons  the  members  of  the  grand  council  re- 
ceive no  pay.  Instead  of  printed  law  books, 
some  of  the  smaller  cantons  used  until  recent- 
ly written  traditions;  but  now  nearly  every 
canton  has  its  printed  code  of  laws.  Many 
old  Germanic  elements  are  to  be  found  in 
Swiss  law ;  the  Roman  law  has  had  a  predom- 
inating infiuence  only  in  a  few  border  can- 
tons. The  institution  of  the  jury,  which  was 
first  tried  in  Geneva,  has  unce  been  intro- 
duced into  several  other  cantons.  The  federal 
capital  is  Bern. — ^The  finances  of  Switzerland 
are  in  a  very  favorable  condition.  In  187S 
the  entire  revenue,  the  greater  part  of  it  de- 
rived from  duties  and  the  postal  system,  was 
$7,162,704,  and  the  expenditures  were  $7,154,- 
712.  Since  1848  duties  are  levied  only  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  republic,  and  not,  as  be- 
fore, on  tlie  Umits  of  each  canton.  A  por- 
tion of  the  costoms  dues,  aa  well  as  a  great 
portion  of  the  postal  revenue,  are  paid  over  to 
the  cantonal  governments,  in  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  such  former  sources  of  income.  In 
extraordinary  cases,  the  federal  government 
may  levy  a  rate  upon  the  various  cantons  after 
a  scale  settled  for  20  years.  The  public  debt 
at  the  close  of  1878  amounted  to  $6,650,000, 
and  the  federal  property  to  $5,691,000.  The 
aggregate  income  of  all  the  cantons  in  1868 
amounted  to  $8,820,000,  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditures to  $8,630,000.  SchaShausen  and 
Appenzell  Inner  Rhodes  had  no  public  debt ; 
many  other  cantons  formerly  without  debt 
have  of  late  contracted  one  for  the  purpose 
of  baUding  railways.  In  the  majority  of  can- 
tons the  public  property  exceeds  the  debt. 
In  1868  the  aggregate  property  belonging  to 
the  cantonal  governments  amounted  to  $54,- 
770,000,  and  the  aggregate  debts  to  only  $83,- 
660,000. — The  military  establishment  of  Switz- 
erland is  based  upon  purely  democratic  prin- 
ciples. The  fundamental  laws  of  the  republic 
forbid  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army 
within  the  limits  of  the  confederation.  Every 
able-bodied  citizen  is  actually  a  defender  of 
the  republic.  The  federal  army  consists  of 
citizens  from  20  to  44  years  of  age,  and  is 
divided  into  three  classes  according  to  age. 
The  first  class,  comprising  men  from  20  to  84 
years  of  age,  constitutes  the  active  field  army ; 
the  second  class,  84  to  40  years,  the  reserve 
army ;  and  the  third  class,  40  to  44  years,  the 
sedentary  militia.  The  constitution  of  1874 
considerably  extends  the  federal  control  in 
military  matters.  Both  the  army  and  the  war 
material  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  confed- 
eration, which  in  cases  of  emergency  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  dispose  of  the  men  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  federal  army.  All  the  laws 
relative  to  the  army  are  enacted  by  the  con- 
federation, which  also  provides  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  troops.  The  Thun  military  acade- 
my furnishes  the  army  with  the  highest  class 
of  officers  and  with  instructors  for  the  lower 
grades.    There  are  special  schools  for  different 
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branches  of  the  service,  especially  for  the  ar- 
tillery and  riflemen.  All  the  different  classes 
are  required  to  devote  a  certain  number  of 
days  in  each  year  to  battalion  and  brigade 
drills  and  field  manceuvres.  The  Swiss  are 
accurate  marksmen  with  the  rifle,  and  meet 
constantly  to  practise  and  engage  in  trials  of 
skin.  There  are  clubs  and  societies  in  almost 
every  valley  and  parish,  and  frequent  match- 
es; besides  which  a  federal  rifle  match  is  held 
every  year.  The  number  of  riflemen  in  the 
army  fist  of  1874  was  18,918.  Annual  con- 
tests in  wrestling  also  are  held  in  many  parts 
of  Switzerland.  In  September,  1874,  the  field 
army  numbered  84,869  men,  the  reserve  army 
60,069,  and  the  militia  66,981 ;  making,  with 
administrative  troops  and  the  sanitary  corps, 
a  total  of  201,257.— The  first  inhabitants  of 
Switzerland  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Cel- 
tic origin,  and  to  have  immigrated  from  the 
northeast.  Their  collective  name  was  Hel- 
vetians. (See  Hklveth.)  The  high  vaUeys 
near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  present 
canton  of  Grisons,  were  occupied  by  a  tribe 
akin  to  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Etruscans,  called 
the  Rhntiana.  In  118  B.  0.  two  tribes  of 
Helvetians,  the  Tigurini  and  Tngeni  (from 
which  are  derived  the  names  of  Zurich  and 
Zng),  joined  the  Oimbri  and  Teutons  in  their 
inroEtds  into  Italy.  In  this  war  the  Helvetian 
Divico,  in  l67,  completely  routed  the  Romans 
onder  their  consul  L.  Cassins  Longinus.  Af- 
ter the  defeat  of  the  Oimbri  in  101,  the  Hel- 
vetians returned  unmolested  to  their  moun- 
tains, followed,  it  is  believed,  by  the  scattered 
remnants  of  the  Cimbri,  to  whom  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town  of  Schwytz  is  ascribed.  In 
the  time  of  Osesar  an  entire  tribe  of  the  Hel- 
vetians, instigated  by  their  leader  Orgetorix, 
determined  to  conquer  seats  in  Ganl,  destroyed 
their  towns  and  villages,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  Divico  crossed  the  Sa6ne ;  but  they 
were  conquered  by  CsBsar  at  Bibracte  (Autun), 
and  driven  back  to  their  country.  Soon  after- 
ward the  Helvetian  tribes  were  gradually  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans,  and  even  the  Rheetians, 
who  were  the  last  to  maintain  their  freedom, 
were  compelled  at  length  to  yield.  For  sev- 
eral centaries  Switzerland  remained  a  province 
of  the  Romans,  who  introduced  their  manners, 
laws,  and  civilization,  and  founded  several 
towns,  as  Augusta  Rauracorum  (Angst,  near 
Basel),  Curia  Rhsetorum  (Coire),  Vindonissa 
(Windisch,  in  Aargau),  Aventioum  (Avenches, 
in  Vand),  and  Eburodnnnm  (Yverdun).  In 
the  2d,  8d,  and  4th  centuries  the  country  was 
often  harassed  by  the  invasion  of  German 
tribes,  especially  the  Alemanni ;  the  Celtic  and 
Roman  elements  of  the  population  mostly 
perished,  the  towns  were  sacked,  and  the 
country  laid  waste.  In  the  6th  century  the 
Bnrgundians,  Alemanni,  and  Goths  divided 
the  country  among  themselves ;  but  their  do- 
minion was  short,  and  in  the  6th  century 
they  were  all  brought  into  subjection  by  the 
Fruiks.    Christianity,  which  had  already  be- 


gun to  take  root  in  Burgnndian  Switzerland, 
became  under  the  rule  of  the  Franks  the  re- 
ligion of  the  entire  country.  Many  bishoprics 
and  convents  were  founded,  and  the  bishops 
and  many  abbots  obtained  great  political  in- 
fluence. Though  wholly  incorporated  with 
the  empire  of  the  Franks,  the  country  was 
in  point  of  administration  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  one,  extending  from  the  lake  of 
Constance  and  the  Rhine  to  the  Aar  and  St. 
Gothard,  was  called  Rhsetia  and  Thurigau; 
and  the  other,  comprising  the  present  cantons 
of  Geneva,  Yalais,  NeufchAtel,  Bern,  Fribonrg, 
Solothum,  &c.,  was  called  Little  Burgundia. 
Under  the  weak  reign  of  Charles  the  Fat  (died 
888),  Switzerland,  like  many  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  was  lost  to  the  Franks.  The  N. 
part  came  into  the  possession  of  the  duke  of 
Alemannia  (Swabia),  and  thus  became  part  of 
the  German  empire,  while  the  8.  part  be- 
longed to  Burgundy.  During  the  invasion  of 
Germany  by  the  Hungarians  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, many  towns,  as  St.  Gall,  Basel,  Zurich, 
and  Lucerne,  were  fortified,  and  rose  in  im- 
portance. During  the  reign  of  the  emperors 
of  the  house  of  Saxony  the  country  was  mostly 
held  as  fiefs  by  the  vassals  of  the  empire,  in 
particular  by  the  bishops  and  abbots,  the  counts 
of  Kyburg  (Zflrich),  Hapsburg  and  Lenzbnrg 
(Aargau),  and  Rapperswyl  and  Toggenburg 
(St.  Gall);  later  also  by  the  count  of  Savoy 
and  the  duke  of  Zfihringen.  Many  of  these 
noble  families  became  extinct  during  the  cru- 
sades ;  and  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the 
towns  rose  still  higher,  Bern  and  Fribonrg 
even  becoming  free  cities  of  the  German  em- 
pire. Zfirich,  Bern,  and  Basel  formed  an  al- 
liance, and  tried  to  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent. Yet  the  independence  of  Switzer- 
land did  not  proceed  from  them,  but  from  the 
three  ancient  cantons  of  Schwytz,  Uri,  and 
Unterwalden,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
believed  to  have  descended  from  immigrants 
from  Sweden,  and  which  had  never  been  con- 
quered. They  were  only  under  the  protection 
of  the  German  emperor,  near  whom  their 
rights  were  guarded  by  a  rogt,  first  a  count 
of  Lenzbnrg,  and  afterward  a  count  of  Haps- 
burg. The  elevation  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg 
to  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  in  1278, 
and  his  conquest  of  Austria  and  other  posses- 
sions of  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  greatly  increased 
the  influence  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  Switz- 
erland. Albert,  the  son  of  Rudolph,  sought 
to  incorporate  the  Swiss  with  Austria.  Bern 
and  Zftrich  at  once  resisted  successfully ;  but 
in  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden  he  succeed- 
ed for  a  time.  The  convention  entered  into 
by  88  distinguished  men  of  the  three  cantons 
on  the  GrOtli  or  Rtltli,  a  meadow  on  their 
common  frontier,  during  the  night  of  Nov.  7- 
8,  1807,  led,  on  Jan.  1,  1808,  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Austrian  officers  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  castles.  The  legend  of  Tell  be- 
longs to  this  period.  The  relation  of  the  three 
cantons  to  the  German  empire  remained  at 
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first  unchanged;  bat  the  war  of  Austria  for 
reSstablishing  its  rule  in  the  emancipated  can- 
tons, which  lasted  with  many  interruptions 
for  aboat  200  years,  ended  with  severing  also 
the  ties  which  bound  Switzerland  to  Germa- 
ny. The  Hapsbnrgs  aiao  lost  their  possessions 
lying  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  and 
their  old  family  castles  of  Hapsbnrg  and  Ey- 
bnrg.  The  league  of  the  three  old  cantons, 
which  had  first  been  formed  in  1291  and  re- 
newed in  1308,  was  again  established  as  a 
perpetual  confederacy  in  1815,  after  the  great 
victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Morgarten  on 
the  confines  of  Schwytz  and  Zng.  In  1882 
Lucerne  joined  the  confederacy,  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons 
(  Vierusaldatdtte).  ZUrich  came  in  in  1351,  Gla- 
rns  and  Zug  in  1352,  and  Bern  in  1858,  when 
the  eight  united  cantons  erected  the  "  perpet- 
ual league  of  the  eight  old  places  of  the  con- 
federacy," so  called  because  no  new  members 
were  added  to  the  confederacy  till  1481,  and 
these  eight  enjoyed  many  privileges  till  1798. 
Other  victories  over  Austria  were  gained  at 
Sempach  (Lucerne),  July  9,  1386,  and  at  N&- 
fels  (Glarus),  April  9,  1888;  after  which  the 
Swiss  became  aggressive,  and  at  length,  not- 
withstanding their  defeats  at  Arbedo  (Ticino) 
in  1422  and  at  St.  Jacob  (Basel)  in  1444,  an- 
nexed a  considerable  portion  of  Austrian  ter- 
ritory. These  protracted  conflicts  awakened 
such  a  fondness  for  warfare  that  many  Swiss 
soldiers  entered  foreign  armies,  where  until 
a  very  recent  period  they  earned  the  ques- 
tionable reputation  of  being  the  most  loyal 
defenders  of  the  cause  which  they  espoused, 
even  if  it  were  that  of  despotism.  Foreign 
enlistment  without  permission  was  forbidden 
by  the  federal  government  in  1860.  There 
were  occasional  internal  dissensions,  and  Ztl- 
rich  from  1440  to  1450  seceded  from  the  con- 
federacy. As  at  this  time  Schwytz  had  a  pre- 
dominant influence  in  the  councils  of  the  con- 
federacy, its  cantonal  colors  (white  end  red) 
were  adopted  as  the  confederate  ensign,  and 
the  party  name  Swiss  (Schwytz)  became  the 
designation  of  the  entire  people.  In  1475  the 
cantons  joined  France,  Austria,  and  some  of 
the  Alsatian  free  towns  in  the  league  against 
Burgundy.  The  Swiss  gained  a  great  victory 
over  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  Granson, 
in  March,  1476;  the  confederates  annihilated 
his  army  at  Morat  in  June;  and  the  war 
terminated  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  the 
duke  at  Nancy  in  January,  1477.  (See  Ohables 
TEE  Bold.)  The  admission  of  Solothum 
and  Fribourg  into  the  confederacy  in  1481 
threatened  a  civil  war,  which  was  averted  by 
the  exhortations  of  the  hermit  Nicholas  von 
der  Flue.  Other  internal  dissensions  were  ter- 
minated by  a  war  against  the  German  emperor 
(1498),  which  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
Basel  in  1499,  and  Basel  and  SchafChansen,  for 
faithful  assistance,  were  admitted  as  members 
of  the  confederacy,  to  which  Appenzell  was 
added  in  1613.    The  number  of  cantons  thus 


rose  to  IS,  and  remained  so  till  1798.  The 
Swiss  conquered  Lombardy  for  Duke  Maximil- 
ian Sforza  in  1512,  and  routed  the  French  at 
Novara  in  1518,  but  in  1516  lost  the  great 
battle  at  Marignano.  They  found  France  will- 
ing to  conclude  with  them  on  advantageous 
peace  in  1616,  which  was  kept  till  1798.  The 
reformation  of  the  16th  century  led  to  open 
war  between  the  Reformed  and  Catholic  can- 
tons, but  soon  after  the  battle  at  Cappel  (Ztlrich) 
in  1681  peace  was  concluded,  and  every  canton 
left  at  liberty  to  introduce  or  to  oppose  the 
reformation.  (See  Rkfoematioh,  vol.  xiv., 
pp.  246-'7.)  Geneva  freed  itself,  with  the  aid 
of  Bern,  from  Savoy,  and  in  1536  became  a 
Protestant  republic,  but  without  being  admit- 
ted into  the  confederacy.  Vaud  was  conquered 
by  Bern  from  Savoy  in  1536  and  reformed; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  cantons 
of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Solo- 
thum, and  Fribourg  formed  in  1586,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Archbishop  Charles  Borromeo  of  Milan, 
the  "  golden  league  "  for  the  common  defence 
of  the  Catholic  reli^on.  The  religious  split 
long  continued  a  prolific  source  of  dissension 
between  the  cantons.  In  1697  the  canton  of 
Appenzell,  in  order  to  prevent  a  religious  war, 
was  separated  into  two  independent  half  can- 
tons, the  Catholic  part  being  called  Inner 
Rhodes,  and  the  Reformed  Outer  Rhodes.  In 
1602  the  Reformed  were  expelled  from  Valais, 
and  in  1620  Protestantism  was  forcibly  sup- 
pressed in  the  Valtellina.  In  Grisons  a  blooajr 
civil  war  was  kindled,  in  which  other  cantons 
also  took  part,  and  which  made  the  country 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  war  between 
France,  Spain,  and  Austria.  As  the  federal 
courts  of  Germany  still  made  claims  on  Switz- 
erland as  belon^ng  to  the  German  empire,  the 
Swiss  sent  the  burgomaster  Weltstein  of  Basel 
as  their  representative  to  the  peace  congress  of 
MClnster,  which  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648)  pronounced  Switzerland  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  Germany.  From  this  time  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  in  1789, 
the  history  of  Switzerland  presents  few  events 
of  general  importance.  It  had  no  foreign  war, 
and  the  occasional  religious  contests  at  home 
were  generally  of  short  duration.  The  most 
important  of  them  was  the  second  war  of 
Toggenburg  in  1712,  when  150,000  Swiss  were 
in  arms  against  each  other.  Other  internal 
commotions  arose  out  of  the  oligarchic  form  of 
government  which  was  gradually  established  in 
the  cantons  of  Bern,  Fribourg,  Solothurn,  and 
Lucerne,  and  out  of  the  oppressed  condition 
of  the  subjected  territories  whose  inhabitants 
were  excluded  from  all  political  rights.  In 
1798  two  French  armies  marched,  without  any 
respectable  pretext,  into  Swiss  territory,  cap- 
tured on  March  5  the  city  of  Bern,  plundered 
its  armory  and  treasury,  and  on  April  13 
proclaimed  at  Aarau  the  one  and  indivisible 
Helvetic  republic,  divided  into  18  cantons, 
with  Aarau  as  the  federal  capital.  By  the 
new  constitution  Bern  was  divided  into  four 
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cantons,  the  subjected  districts  of  Baden,  Thnr- 
gao, '  Lugano,  and  Bellinzona  were  erected 
into  cantons,  Zug,  TJri,  Sohwytz,  and  Unter- 
walden  united  into  the  one  canton  of  the  For- 
est Towns,  and  Appenzell,  St.  Gall,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  formed  into  the  canton  of 
Bentis.  Geneva,  Bienne  (Bern),  and  several 
other  portions  of  Swiss  territory  were  incor- 
porated with  the  French  repablio.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  old  forest  cantons  proved  useless, 
and  the  new  constitution  was  gradoally  intro- 
duced. Overthrown  on  the  entrance  and  ad- 
vance of  the  allied  armies  under  the  command 
of  SuvaroflF,  it  was  reestablished  after  the  vic- 
tories of  the  French  under  Mass^na.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  in  1802  led 
at  once  to  revolutions  in  almost  every  canton, 
and  a  general  diet,  consisting  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  deputies  from  the  formerly  governing 
and  the  governed  districts,  was  convoked  at 
Sohwytz ;  but  again  France  interfered,  12,000 
French  troops  subdued  the  old  cantons,  and 
deputies  from  all  the  cantons  were  ordered  by 
Bonaparte  to  assemble  at  Paris  for  the  par- 
pose  of  reorganizing  Switzerland.  On  Feb.  10, 
1808,  Bonaparte  transmitted  to  them  the  act 
of  mediation,  by  which  the  former  cantonal 
system  was  restored,  although  the  relation  of 
subjected  territories  remained  abolished.  To 
the  18  old  cantons  6  new  ones  were  added, 
viz. :  St.  Gall  and  Grisons,  which  had  formerly 
been  allied  with  the  confederacy  without  being 
members,  and  Aargau,  Thorgan,  Ticino,  and 
Vand,  which  had  been  subjected  territories. 
At  the  head  of  the  confederacy  was  again  placed 
a  diet  (Ger.  Tag»at^ung),  consisting  of  commis- 
sioners, voting  according  to  instmctions.  It 
was  to  assemble  in  turn  in  the  cities  of  Bern, 
Ztlrich,  Lucerne,  Basel,  Fribourg,  and  Solo- 
thurn,  and  the  burgomaster  of  the  temporary 
capital  (Ger.  Vorort),  under  the  name  of  Lan- 
dammann  of  Switzerland,  was  to  preside  at 
the  diet  and  to  attend  to  all  the  current  af- 
fairs of  the  year.  In  the  democratic  cantons 
the  sovereign  popular  assemblies  were  reestab- 
lished ;  in  the  others  grand  and  little  councils, 
the  former  being  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people,  and  the  latter  by  the  grand  coun- 
cil. This  new  constitution  was  on  the  whole 
well  received,  and  under  it  Switzerland  for 
ten  years  enjoyed  peace  at  home  and  abroad. 
After  the  battle  of  Leipsio  the  troops  of  the 
allied  powers  marched  through  Switzerland. 
Bern  and  others  of  the  aristocratic  cantons 
severed  their  connection  with  the  Helvetic 
government  instituted  by  the  act  of  media- 
tion, and  civil  broils  ensued  in  a  number  of 
cantons.  Yet  the  attempt  to  restore  the  for- 
mer order  of  things  had  soon  to  be  given  up, 
and  a  new  constitution,  adopted  by  the  fed- 
eral diet  on  May  27,  1816,  and  sworn  to  at 
Zftrich  on  Aug.  7,  acknowledged  all  the  19 
cantons  constituted  by  the  act  of  mediation, 
and  added  three  new  ones,  Geneva,  Valais,  and 
the  Prussian  principality  of  Neufeh4tel.  This 
constitution  was  ratified  by  the  great  powers 


of  Europe,  which  also  declared  the  perpetual 
neutrality  and  inviolability  of  the  confedera- 
tion (Nov.  20).  The  territory  of  Switzerland 
was  enlarged  by  portions  of  land  ceded  by 
France  (the  Dappes  valley),  Savoy  (Carouge  and 
several  villages  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  on 
the  Rh6ne),  and  Austria  (RhgzQns,  the  Frick- 
thal,  Laufenburg,  and  Rheinfelden).  The  can- 
tons of  Solothurn,  Grisons,  Schwytz,  and  Ap- 
penzell Inner  Rhodes  adopted  the  constitution 
only  with  reluctance,  and  Nidwalden  (one  half 
of  TJnterwalden)  had  to  be  coerced  into  sub- 
mission by  force  of  arms.  According  to  the 
new  confederation  the  cantons  guaranteed  to 
each  other  their  constitution,  and  united  for 
the  common  defence  of  their  independence. 
The  diet  was  to  assemble  annually  on  June  1, 
alternately  at  Bern,  Lucerne,  and  Zurich,  and 
to  it  was  reserved  the  right  of  declaring  war, 
concluding  peace,  and  forming  alliances  with 
foreign  powers.  The  cantons  retained  the 
right  of  forming  with  foreign  states  special 
military  agreements.  The  existence  of  the 
convents  and  cathedral  chapters  was  guaran- 
teed by  a  special  article.  The  administration 
of  federal  affairs,  during  the  time  that  the  diet 
was  not  in  session,  was  left  to  the  temporary 
capital.  In  1817  Switzerland,  on  the  invitation 
of  Alexander  of  Russia,  joined  the  holy  alli- 
ance, and  from  1828  to  1828  it  conceded  to 
the  urgent  requests  of  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope a  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  of  the  right  of  asylum.  The  aristocracy 
recovered  in  most  cantons  part  of  their  former 
prerogatives,  and  sever^  capital  towns  greatly 
enlarged  their  influence  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  people.  The  French  revolution  of 
July,  1880,  led  to  violent  political  agitations 
in  Switzerland.  In  several  cantons  the  coun- 
try people  rose  against  the  capital  towns, 
and  forced  them  to  reorganize  the  cantonal 
constitutions  on  a  more  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic basis.  In  the  canton  of  Basel  a  perma- 
nent divirion  into  two  independent  half  can- 
tons, Basel  City  and  Basel  Country,  was  ef- 
fected in  1682.  In  November  some  of  the 
most  conservative  cantons,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Un- 
terwalden,  Neufch&tel,  and  Basel  City,  formed 
the  "  league  of  Sarnen,"  and  threatened  to 
send  no  more  commissioners  to  the  federal 
diet  if  the  commissioner  from  Basel  Country 
were  admitted.  The  federal  diet  interfered; 
the  separate  league  was  declared  dissolved, 
and  the  refractory  cantons  had  to  submit  to 
the  federal  authority.  Altogether,  liberal  can- 
tonal reforms  were  introduced  in  about  two 
thirds  of  Switzerland.  Encouraged  by  suc- 
cess, the  progressive  party  conceived  also  the 
plan  of  revising  the  federal  constitution,  with 
the  view  of  effecting  a  closer  political  union. 
The  diet,  on  July  17,  1832,  pronounced  in 
favor  of  the  revision ;  yet,  when  the  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  diet  were  subjected  to 
a  direct  popular  vote,  they  were  voted  down 
by  a  coalition  of  the  Catholic  and  radical 
parties.    The  large  number  of  political  refn- 
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gees,  who  gatliered  in  Switzerland  in  conse- 
qaenoe  of  the  revolutionarj  movements  of 
1830,  involved  the  country  in  serioos  difBcol- 
ties  with  the  great  powers,  which  complained 
of  the  liberty  granted  to  them  by  the  federal 
diet.  The  latter  endeavored  to  conciliate  the 
powers  by  several  resolutions  restricting  the 
liberty  of  the  refugees  (in  1884  and  1838), 
and  even  by  the  expulsion  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  among  them  (1836);  yet  the  diplo- 
matic collisions  Qpntinued.  The  demand  of 
the  French  government  in  1838  for  the  expul- 
sion of  Louis  Ilapoleon,  who  had  been  since 
1882  a  citizen  of  the  canton  of  Thurgau,  was 
declined  by  Switzerland,  and  almost  led  to  a 
war,  whic^  was  only  ayoided  by  his  voluntary 
departure.  An  occasion  for  new  religious  con- 
tests was  given  by  the  conference  at  Baden  in 
1884,  at  which  delegates  of  Bern,  Basel  Coun- 
try, Aargau,  Thurgau,  Lucerne,  Solothum,  and 
St.  Gall  undertook  to  regulate  the  relations 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  a  manner 
which  was  rejected  by  the  pope  and  the  bishop 
of  Basel  as  contrary  to  the  rights  and  the 
spirit  of  the  church.  The  articles  of  the  con- 
ference provoked-  several  insurrections,  espe- 
cially in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  the  govern- 
ment of  which,  to  punish  the  revolted  Catho- 
lic districts,  decre^  in  1841  the  abolition  of 
all  the  convents.  Against  this  measure  most 
of  the  Catholic  cantons  and  the  ambassador 
of  Austria  protested,  as  a  direct  violation  of 
that  article  of  the  constitution  of  1816  which 
guaranteed  the  continuance  of  convents  and 
chapters.  Upon  the  representations  of  the 
federal  diet  Aargau  restored  four  female  con- 
vents, a  concession  which  did  not  satisfy  Aus- 
tria and  the  Catholic  cantons;  but  the  fed- 
eral diet  by  12)^  votes  dismissed  the  subject 
from  its  docket  (Aug.  81,  1848).  A  cause  of 
still  greater  trouble  was  a  motion,  made  by 
Aargau  at  the  diet  of  1844,  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  from  Switzerland.  It  was  laid 
on  the  table  by  the  diet;  but  when  the  Catho- 
lic Vorort  Lucerne  resolved  (Oct.  24,  1844)  to 
call  the  Jesuits  to  a  cantonal  institution,  a  great 
excitement  spread  throughout  Switzerland. 
Two  volunteer  expeditions  (December,  1844, 
and  March,  1846)  were  undertaken  for  the 

Enrpose  of  overthrowing  the  government  of 
lUceme,  but  both  were  unsuccessful.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  governments  of  Vaud,  Bern, 
and  Zurich,  which  had  voted  against  the  ex- 
pulsion, had  to  give  way  to  others  which  were 
in  favor  of  the  project.  As  thus  the  danger 
threatening  the  existence  of  the  schools  of  the 
Jesuits  increased,  the  cantons  which  either 
had  called  Jesuits  to  cantonal  institutions,  or 
which  patronized  them  (viz.,  Lucerne,  tiri, 
Sohwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Fribourg,  and 
Valais),  strengthened  a  separate  alliance  (Son- 
dtrbuni)  which  had  already  been  formed  in 
1848,  and  appointed  a  council  of  war  for  the 
emergency  of  a  civil  contest.  A  motion  of 
Z&rich  at  the  diet  of  1846  to  declare  the  Son- 
derbund  dissolved  received  only  10}  votes,  but 


a  change  of  government  of  Geneva  and  St. 
Gidl  secured  for  the  motion  a  majority  of  12^ 
votes  on  July  20,  1846.  One  Protestant  can- 
ton (Nenfchitel),  one  Protestant  half  canton 
(Basel  City),  and  one  Catholic  half  canton 
(Appenzell  Inner  Rhodes)  voted  with  the 
cantons  of  the  Sonderbnnd.  In  September 
another  resolution  declared  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  all  Switzerland.  The  diet 
collected  an  army  of  nearly  100,000  men  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Ehifour,  and  on  Nov. 
4  resolved  to  execute  the  decree  of  July  20  by 
force  of  arms.  The  Sonderbund  had  raised  a 
force  of  86,000,  which  was  to  be  supported  by 
a  Ld,ndtturm  of  47,000  men.  The  isolated  Fri- 
bourg was  first  attacked,  and  surrendered  after 
an  insignificant  skirmish.  On  Nov.  23  the  army 
of  the  Sonderbund  was  routed  at  Gislikon,  near 
the  frontier  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  the  coon- 
oil  of  war,  the  government  of  Lucerne,  and 
the  Jesuits  fled,  and  all  the  seven  cantons  sub- 
mitted. In  this  war  Lucerne  was  the  head  and 
centre  of  the  seven  Cathoho  cantons.  Austria, 
France,  and  Prussia  had  openly  declared  da- 
ring the  war  their  sympathy  with  the  Sonder- 
bund, and  in  1848  issued  a  joint  note  to  Switz- 
erland, demanding  that  the  cantons  of  the  Son- 
derbund be  evacuated,  and  no  change  be  made 
in  the  constitution  of  1816,  except  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  cantons.  But  the  revolutions 
of  1848  drew  off  the  attention  of  the  great 
powers  from  Switzerland,  and  gave  the  latter 
an  opportunity  to  hasten  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution.  The  commit- 
tee of  revision  began  its  labors  on  Feb.  17, 
1848,  and  on  June  27  the  draft  of  the  consti- 
tution was  submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  A  majority  of  the  cantons  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  total  population  voting  in  favor 
of  it,  it  was  promulgated  Sept.  12.  In  the 
same  year  the  canton  of  Neufch&tel  declared 
itself  independent  of  Prussia,  which  entered 
against  this  act  an  inefficient  protest.  On  Sept. 
2,  1866,  the  royalists  of  NeufchAtel  made  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the 
canton  and  to  reSstablish  the  sovereignty  of 
the  king  of  Prussia.  The  movement  was  at 
once  suppressed  (Sept.  8),  but  led  to  serioos 
complications  with  Prussia,  which  demanded 
the  unconditional  pardon  of  the  captured  roy- 
alists. The  demand  was  supported  more  or 
less  by  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe;  and 
when  the  federtd  council  refused  to  accede  to 
it,  Prussia  broke  off  diplomatic  relations,  and 
made  some  warlike  demonstrations.  When, 
however,  France  and  England  promised  their 
intercession  with  Prussia  in  behalf  of  a  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  Nenfchitel,  in 
case  Switzerland  would  release  the  roysliat 
prisoners,  their  advice  was  followed  by  the 
federal  coanciL  Prussia  in  1867,  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  great  powers  in  Paris,  resigned 
for  ever  its  clainis  to  Neufch&teL  In  1860 
Switzerland  protested  against  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  to  France,  as  a  violation  of  the  trea- 
ties of  1664  and  1816,  by  which  the  neutrality 
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of  the  districts  of  Ohablsis  and  Fandgny  had 
been  gnaranteed.  It  demanded  from  FVanoe 
the  bession  of  these  two  districts,  bat  as  it 
received  little  aid  from  the  great  powers,  its 
representations  were  of  no  effect.  The  botm- 
dvy  question  between  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
snbmitted  to  the  arbitration  of  George  F. 
Marsh,  United  States  minister  to  Italy,  was 
decided  on  Sept.  28,  1874,  in  favor  of  Italy, 
definitely  fixing  the  Swiss  frontier  at  the  point 
called  the  Oravaviola  Alps,  and  was  promul- 
gated as  obligatory  on  the  two  oonntries,  June 
11,  1876.  In  1876  Switzerland  and  Italy  con- 
cluded a  new  commercial  treaty  for  ten  years. 
^The  principal  works  on  the  history  of  Switz- 
erland are :  Oetehiehte  der  tehvteittritcken  Eid- 
ff«no»»etuehqft,  by  Johannes  von  Mbller  and 
others  (7  vols.,  1780-1829),  to  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  continued  in  a  French  transla- 
tion by  Monnard  and  Ynlliemin  to  the  19th 
century  fl9  vols.,  Paris,  1887-51);  Heinrioh 
Zschokke  s  Oetehiehte  dei  Sekieeiztrlandet  (Ztk- 
rich,  1822 ;  English  translation  by  Francis 
C^rge  Shaw,  embracing  Emil  Zsohokke's  con- 
tinuation to  1648,  New  York,  1866 ;  new  ed., 
1876);  Bluntsohli's  OeiehichU  de$  tehweittr- 
itehen  BvndMreehtt  (2  vols.,  Zftrioh,  1846-'68) ; 
and  A.  Morin's  Pricii  d»  Vhiitoire  politique 
de  Suisse  (6  vols.,  Geneva,  1865-'76). 

8WITZBU.A1ID,  a  S.  £.  county  of  Indiana, 
bordering  on  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  Ohio  river;  area,  220  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  18,184.  The  surface  is  undula- 
ting and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  132,866  bushels  of  wheat, 
15,020  of  rye,  809,188  of  Indian  com,  27,970 
of  oats,  126,116  of  potatoes,  19,446  tons  of 
hay,  20,964  lbs.  of  wool,  174,821  of  batter,  and 
17,843  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses.  There 
were  8,626  horses,  2,626  milch  cows,  8,226 
other  cattle,  8,478  sheep,  and  9,407  swine ;  7 
manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  7  of 
cooperage,  1  of  woollen  goods,  6  fiour  mills, 
and  8  saw  mills.    Capital,  Vevay. 

8W0BD,  a  weapon  used  in  hand  encounters, 
commonly  made  like  a  large  knife,  and  some- 
times pointed  like  a  dagger.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians possessed  the  art  of  imparting  to  bronze 
extraordinary  hardness  and  elasticity,  and  em- 
ployed this  material  for  swords  and  daggers. 
Wilkinson  describes  the  former  as  straight 
and  short,  from  2^  to  8  ft.  in  length,  having 
generally  a  double  edge  and  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point.  The  Greeks  had  several  varieties  of 
swords  of  bronze,  and  at  a  later  period  of 
iron ;  and  as  seen  upon  coins,  vases,  &c.,  they 
appear  to  have  been  short  cnt-and-thrust  blades, 
leaf-shaped  or  tapering  from  hilt  to  point,  and 
provided  with  a  scabbard,  which  was  attached 
on  the  left  side  to  a  belt  suspended  from  the 
shoulder  or  round  the  waist.  The  Lacedee- 
monian  sword  was  curved  on  the  sharp  side, 
while  the  back  was  blunt,  and  the  end  was 
pointed  obliquely  toward  0x6  back.  The  Ro- 
mans first  used  the  Gallic  sword,  which  had 
no  point  and  was  sharp  on  one  side  only ;  but 


after  the  battle  of  Oannse  they  adopted  the 
Spanish  sword,  which  was  short  and  straight, 
made  for  cutting  and  thrusting.  The  Gallio 
sword  was  worn  on  the  left  side,  the  Spanish 
always  on  the  right.  The  swords  used  by  bar- 
barian soldiers  and  by  gladiators  were  onrred. 


%qr^^^^ 


1.  Greek  Sword,  from  ■  Momunent  2.  Oreek  Bvord  In  tb* 
Bojtl  Antlqiuuiam,  Berlin.  8.  Lacedemonian  Sword, 
bom  a  Yaae.  4.  Oreek  Sword  In  Scabbard,  from  a  Taae. 
6.  Barbarian  Swoid,  from  the  Column  of  Antontnna.  S 
and  T.  Boman  Sworda,  In  the  Mnieo  Nazlonale,  Naplea. 

The  most  famous  swords  were  the  Damascus 
blades  of  the  middle  ages,  made  probably  of 
East  Indian  wootz,  on  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. (See  Damascus  Blades.)  Next 
to  these  the  swords  of  Toledo  in  Spain  at- 
tained celebrity.  Milan  also  was  famoos  for 
its  excellent  swords  daring  the  middle  ages. 
A  manuscript  psalter  of  the  time  of  King 
Stephen  ^ves  a  representation  of  two  men 
grinding  a  sword  blade,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  early  manufacture  of  swords  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  17th  century  those  made  by  the 
Germans  were  in  good  repute,  and  about  the 
year  1689  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to 
establish  the  manufacture  in  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land. In  1786  Mr.  Gill  of  Birmingham,  com- 
peting with  German  and  English  makers  for 
supplying  the  East  India  company,  produced 
a  large  number  which  bore  the  required  test 
of  bending  till  the  length  of  the  blade  was 
reduced  from  86  to  29}  in.  Swords  are  still 
made  at  Toledo  of  as  good  quality  as  ever,  but 
the  manufacture  employs  only  70  or  80  hands. 
— The  best  of  cast  steel  is  required  for  good 
swords.  The  bars  are  hammered  down  by  two 
men  striking  alternately;  and  if  the  blade  is 
to  have  concave  sides  or  other  peculiarities 
of  shape,  these  are  obtained  from  the  dies  in 
which  it  is  swaged.  "When  shaped,  it  is  hard- 
ened by  heating  in  the  fire  to  dull  red  and 
dipping  point  downward  in  a  tab  of  cold 
water.  It  is  tempered  by  drawing  it  through 
the  fire  until  it  acquires  a  blue  color,  and  is 
then  set  or  straightened  by  springing  it  with 
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t'le  tongs  in  anj  required  direction  as  it  is 
hold  in  a  sort  of  fork  standing  in  the  anvil. 
After  this  it  is  ground  upon  a  stone  with 
a  face  adapted  to  that  of  the  sword,  fiat  or 
otherwise ;  is  slight!;'  heated  to  restore  the 
temper  impaired  h;  grinding;  and  is  finally 
polished  with  emery  and  croons. — The  small 
sword  used  in  fencing  is  a  slender  weapon  for 
the  thrust  only,  and  is  the  coart  dress  sword. 
The  broad  sword,  called  sometimes  the  back 
sword,  has  but  one  edge. 

BWOBD  FISH,  the  name  of  the  xipMida,  a 
family  of  marine  spiny-rayed  fishes,  allied  to 
the  mackerels,  so  called  from  the  prolongation 
of  the  snout  into  a  long,  horizontally  flattened, 
Bword-like  weapon.  The  sword  consists  of  the 
vomer  and  intermaxillary  bones,  supported  at 
the  base  by  the  frontals,  nasal,  and  upper  jaw. 
In  form  this  fish  resembles  the  mackerel ;  the 
scales  are  very  small;  the  jaws  proper,  and 
sometimes  the  sword,  are  crowded  with  small, 
acute  teeth,  often  hardly  perceptible ;  the  1am- 
iniB  of  each  branchial  arch  are  unit«d  iato  a 
band-like  organ,  with  only  superficial  marks  of 
separation,  as  in  no  other  bony  fishes ;  branchi- 
ostegal  rays  in  the  typical  genus  xiphitu  (Linn.) 
seven.  The  spinous  dorsal  begins  near  the 
head,  high  and  sickle-shaped,  extending  nearly 
to  the  tail,  and  followed  by  a  small  soft  fin ; 
the  anal  is  similar,  but  much  shorter ;  ventrals 
wanting,  or  represented  only  by  a  pair  of  spi- 
nous rays  on  the  throat ;  caudid  deeply  forked, 
on  the  sides  having  one  or  two  large  cutane- 
ous folds ;  the  pyloric  appendages  are  collected 
into  bundles  and. connected  by  areolar  tissue, 
the  branches  forming  two  trunks  inserted  into 
the  intestine  close  to  the  pylorus ;  the  stomach 
oeecal  and  conical,  and  the  air  bladder  large ; 
the  lower  jaw  in  the  young  is  proportionally 
longer  than  in  the  adult;  the  sclerotic  forms  a 
bony  box,  with  a  circular  opening  in  the  front 
for  the  cornea,  rendering  the  eyes  very  mova- 
ble. They  are  very  swift  swimmers,  and  feed 
on  mackerel  and  other  fishes  collecting  in 
shoals.  The  common  sword  fish  (X.  gUidiu*, 
Linn.)  attains  a  length  of  12  to  20  ft,  and  is 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  ;  it  uses  its  sword  to  destroy 
its  enemies,  and  sometimes  strikes  at  vessels, 
burying  its  weapon  deep  in  their  timbers. 
There  are  no  ventral  fins,  and  the  sword  is 


Common  Sword  Hah  (XlpUu  gladiut). 

about  three  tenths  as  lon^;  as  the  body.  It  oc- 
curs on  the  North  American  coast  from  Nova 
Sootia  to  New  York,  being  common  in  the 
summer  in  Vineyard  sound  and  between  No 
Man's  Land  and  Block  island;  it  is  silvery 
white  below,  and  tinged  above  with  blackish 


blue,  the  sword  dark  brown  above  and  lighter 
below.  It  is  fond  of  pursuing  the  shoals  of 
mackerel,  and  may  be  detected  by  the  dorsal 
fin  projecting  above  the  water.  They  are 
taken  by  means  of  harpoons.  The  flesh  is 
esteemed  as  food,  both  fresh  and  salted. 

STBABIS,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Lucania, 
in  S.  Italy,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Tarentine 
galf,  between  the  rivers  Crathis  (now  Crati) 
and  Sybaris  (Coscile),  a  short  distance  from 
the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  an  Achtean  col- 
ony about  720  B.  0.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try was  very  fertile,  and  having  large  acces- 
sions from  native  Italian  tribes,  freely  admit- 
ted to  citizenship,  the  city  rose  rapidly  to 
great  wealth  and  power.  When  most  pros- 
perous, about  200  years  after  its  foundation, 
Strabo  says  it  was  SO  stadia  in  circumference, 
ruled  over  26  subject  cities,  and  could  master 
an  army  of  800,000  men;  while  the  knights 
in  their  religious  processions  numbered  5,000, 
or  four  times  as  many  as  the  same  class  of 
citizens  in  Athens.  Sybaris  founded  Posido- 
nia,  Lans,  and  Scidrus,  and  traded  extensive- 
ly. Its  citizens  were  famed  for  effeminacy 
and  love  of  luxury.  Atheneeus  stud  no  craft 
was  permitted  in  the  city  which  made  a  noise 
that  might  disturb  the  citizens;  yet  the  arts 
conducive  to  pleasurable  life  were  amply  fos- 
tered. The  aristocracy  ruled  till  about  610  B. 
0.,  when  Telys,  a  demagogue  heading  a  demo- 
cratic party,  drove  out  the  wealthier  citizens 
and  rulers,  and  raised  himself  to  the  position 
of  tyrant.  Of  the  exiled  nobles  600  took  ref- 
uge at  Crotona,  and  Telys  demanded  their  sur- 
render. This  was  refused,  and  a  war  ensued 
in  which  a  large  army  of  Sybarites  was  beaten 
by  one  third  the  number  of  the  Crotoniats, 
who  sacked  Sybaris,  and  turned  the  coarse  of 
the  river  Crathis  so  that  the  city  was  inunda- 
ted and  buried  in  the  deposits  that  the  river 
brought  down.  Sybaris  was  never  restored; 
its  site  is  now  a  malarious  marsh,  and  its  ex- 
act position  cannot  be  determined.  Its  sur- 
viving inhabitants,  after  remaining  for  many 
years  at  Laus  and  Scidrus,  founded  near  it, 
with  Athenian  colonists,  the  city  of  ThuriL 

STm,  Hdwkk  TM,  a  German  historian,  bom 
in  DOsseldorf,  Dec.  2,  1817.  He  studied  in 
Berlin  under  Ranke,  graduated  in  1841  at 
Bonn,  and  was  professor  there  in  ]844-'6, 
then  at  Marburg  till  1866,  and  subsequently 
at  Munich,  where  he  founded  the  first  histori- 
cal seminary  established  in  Germany.  He  re- 
sumed his  chair  at  Bonn  in  1861,  and  in  1876 
was  appointed  director  of  the  archives  at  Ber- 
lin. In  1862-'6  he  was  a  member  of  the  Prus- 
sian chamber,  and  in  1867  of  the  constituent 
Reichstag  of  the  North  German  confederation. 
His  works  include  Oetchiehte  der  Sevolutiona- 
uit  1789-'96  (8  vols.,  Dftsseldorf,  18C3-'7; 
English  translation  by  Perry,  London,  1868; 
new  ed.,  continued  to  1800,  6  vols.,  DOssel- 
dorf, 1874  et  *eq.) ;  Kleine  hittorische  Selir{f- 
ten  (2  vols.,  Munich,  1862-'9) ;  DU  deuUehen 
und  atuwdrtigen  Univertitaten  (enlarged  ed., 
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Bonn,  1874) ;  and  Klerilale  Politih  im  neun- 
teknten  Jahrhundert,  in  defence  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck's policy  (1874;  English  translation  by 
J.  S.  Henderson,  London,  1874). 

STCiHOBE,  a  name  properly  belonging  to  a 
species  of  fig  (fieus  tyeotnorui),  the  avK6/iopot 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  plant  so  called  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  tree  is  common  in  Egypt;  its 
light  and  durable  wood  was  formerly  used  for 
mummy  cases,  and  it  is  now  planted  as  a  shade 
tree  and  for  its  frnit.  In  the  sacred  dramas  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  true  sycamore  not  being 
at  hand,  the  large  maple  was  used  to  represent 
the  tree  into  which  Zacchsens  climbed,  and  that 
in  which  the  Virgin  hid  with  the  infant  Jesus 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  Herod.  From  this  use  the 
name  sycamore  was  transferred  to  the  maple 
(aeer  puvdoplataniu).  (See  Maple.)  In  the 
tJnited  States  the  plane  or  bnttonwood  tree 
is  frequently  called  sycamore,  as  the  leaves 
resemble  in  shape  those 
of  the  sycamore  maple. 

STDEKHAM,  Voja,  an 
English  scholar,  bom  in 
1710,  died  April  1, 1787. 
He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  1734. 
He  translated  the  great- 
er part  of  Plato's  works 
(8  vols.  4to,  1759-'80). 
Thomas  Taylor  comple- 
ted the  translation  in 
1804.  Sydenham  also 
published  "A  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Doctrine  of 
Heraclitus"  (1775),  and 
OnonoMtieon  Theologi- 
eum  (1784).  His  suffer- 
ings from  poverty  in  his 
old  age,  and  his  death 
in  the  debtors'  prison, 
led  to  the  f  onndi^on  of 
the  literary  fund. 

SYDENHAJI,  Thsau,  an  English  physician, 
bom  at  Winford  Eagle,  Dorsetshire,  in  1624, 
died  in  London,  Dec.  29,  1689.  He  graduated 
at  Oxford,  and  in  1648  obtained  a  fellowship 
in  All  Souls'  college,  and  studied  there  some 
years,  visiting  France  in  the  mean  while  and 
attending  the  lectures  of  Barbeyrac.  About 
1660  he  went  to  Westminster,  and  soon  ob- 
tained a  large  practice  and  great  reputation. 
Abandoning  the  routine  system  then  in  vogue, 
he  based  his  practice  on  principles  which 
recognize  that  there  is  in  the  human  system  a 
recuperative  power,  the  tit  medieatrix  iMturct, 
and  that  this  should  be  aided,  not  thwarted. 
He  was  the  first  who  treated  smallpox  with 
cooling  remedies,  or  intermittent  fever  with 
cinchona.  The  preparation  known  as  Syden- 
ham's laudanum  was  one  of  many  valuable 
additions  which  he  made  to  the  materia  med- 
ica.  A  collective  edition  of  his  works  in  Latin 
was  published  in  London  in  1786  (English 
translation,  1696). — In  1843  a  society,  com- 


posed mainly  of  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, was  founded  in  London  under  the 
name  of  the  Sydenham  society,  having  for 
its  object  the  republication  of  the  works  of 
Sydenham  and  of  other  eminent  physicians 
of  former  times,  otherwise  inaccessible  to 
professional  readers  in  general,  and  published 
his  works  translated  from  the  Latin  by  R.  6. 
Latham  (2  vols.,  London,  1848-'60). 

STDBiEY,  a  city  of  Australia,  capital  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  in  Cumberland 
county,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Port  Jackson,  about ' 
4  m.  from  its  entrance,  460  m.  N.  E.  of  Mel- 
bourne ;  lat.  38°  51'  S.,  Ion.  151*  14'  E. ;  pop. 
in  1871,  76,946,  or  including  the  suburbs,  184,- 
768.  Part  of  the  town  stands  on  a  promon- 
tory, with  Darling  harbor  on  the  W. ;  part 
occupies  a  narrow  valley  £.  of  this ;  and  the 
remainder  is  on  undulating  ground  extending 
S.  and  BtiU  farther  E.,  with  extensive  water 


FuiUment  BiiUdinga,  Sydney. 

frontage  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  city  is  3|  m.  N.  and  S.,  and  its 
breadth  2i  m.  E.  and  W.  The  total  length 
of  the  streets  is  115  m.,  and  the  number  of 
houses  14,600.  The  main  streets  are  laid  ont 
at  right  angles,  bat  many  are  crooked  and 
narrow,  giving  the  city  the  appearance  of  an 
old  English  town.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
water  and  lighted  with  gas.  Public  traffic  is 
carried  on  by  about  600  omnibuses  and  hack- 
ney coaches,  and  80  steam  ferry  boats  connect 
with  the  transmarine  suburbs.  Most  of  the 
public  buildings,  banks,  and  warehouses  are 
of  freestone  in  the  Italian  composite  style. 
The  exchange  in  the  Corinthian,  the  govern- 
ment house  in  the-Tndor,  and  the  university  in 
the  perpendicular  English  style,  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  architecture.  The  new  post  office, 
opened  in  September,  1874,  and  the  town  hall, 
which  is  very  large,  are  imposing  edifices. 
Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  new  rail- 
way station,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  parlia- 
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ment  bnildinoB,  and  the  treasniy.  There  are 
two  cathedrals,  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic, 
and  aboat  120  other  churches  and  chapels. 
There  are  three  theatres,  spaoioas  markets, 
and  several  parks  and  gardens.  Hyde  park 
contains  40  acres,  the  Domain  188  acres,  and 
the  botanical  gardens,  the  finest  in  the  colo- 
nies, 38  acres.  Prince  Alfred  park,  Belmore 
park,  and  Moore  park  (600  acres)  hare  all 
been  recently  laid  out  on  the  S.  andS.  £.  sides 
of  the  city.  Sydney  is  the  residence  of  an 
Anglican  bishop,  who  is  the  metropolitan  of 
the  Australian  dioceses,  and  of  a  Roman  Oath- 
olio  archbishop.  Connected  with  the  univer- 
sity, whose  degrees  confer  the  same  rank  as 
those  of  the  English  universities,  are  St.  Paul's 
Anglican  college,  St.  John's  Roman  Catholic 
college,  a  Presbyterian  college,  and  a  Wesleyan 
college.  There  are  also  a  normal  school,  a  nau- 
tical school,  many  public  and  private  schools,  a 
free  museum,  a  free  public  library,  an  observa- 
tory, three  dwly  newspapers,  and  twelve  week- 
ly and  eight  monthly  periodicals.  Since  1865 
a  branch  of  the  royal  mint  has  been  established 
here.  The  harbor  is  completely  landlocked, 
and  the  largest  vessels  can  come  close  to  the 
wharves;  aad  extensive  ship  yards  and  dry 
docks  f urni:ih  every  facility  llor  repairing  ves- 
sels. The  port  is  well  defended  by  several 
forts  and  batteries.  The  entrances  at  Port 
Jadcson  in  1872  were  1,022  vessels,  tonnage 
418,164;  olearanceo,  854,  tonnage  860,736. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  80,  1874,  amounted  to  $386,465. 
— Sydney  was  founded  in  1788,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Viscount  Sydney,  the  colonial  secre- 
tary of  state.  It  was  incorporated  in  1842. 
In  1875  an  intercolonial  industrial  exposition 
was  held  there. 

8TDNET,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  capital  of 
Cape  Breton  co.,  Nova  Scotia,  the  chief  town 
of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  its  capital 
when  a  separate  colony,  situated  in  the  E.  part 
of  the  island,  195  m.  N.  E.  of  Halifax ;  lat  46° 
18'  N.,  Ion.  60°  9'  W. ;  pop.  in  1871,  2,900. 
The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
In  the  vicinity  are  rich  mines  of  bituminous 
coal,  which  are  connected  with  the  town  by 
railway.  There  is  considerable  trade  with 
Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre.  Sydney  con- 
tains an  iron  foundery,  a  tannery,  a  boot  fac- 
tory, ship  yards,  three  branch  banks,  a  court 
house,  a  masonic  hall,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  churches  of  six  denominations.  The  value 
of  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874^ 
was  $70,664;  exports,  $688,986. 

STDOW,  Karl  LMptU  UM,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, bom  in  Berlin,  Nov.  28, 1800.  He  studied 
under  Sobleiermacher,  and  was  ohapliun  at 
Potsdam  from  1887  to  1846,  and  for  the  last 
80  years  has  been  pastor  of  the  Ifeue  Eirohe  at 
Berlin.  He  was  arraigned  in  1872  for  heresy, 
and  was  censured  and  fined,  but  retained  his 
pastorate.  Jointly  with  F.  A.  Schulze  he  has 
translated  into  German  a  coUection  of  Ohan- 
ning's  works  (15  vols.,  Berlin,  1860-'63). 


8IKNK.    See  Abbwjls. 

STEHTIX.    See  Gbantte. 

SYUA.    See  Sulla. 

SnXABOS  (Gr.  inX^p6<:,  a  collection),  the 
title  given  to  a  list  of  80  propositions  con- 
demned at  various  times  as  erroneous  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  which  was  sent  by  his  order  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  Dec.  8, 1864.  Sev- 
eral previous  popes  had  condemned  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  series  of  propositions  or  heads 
of  doctrine  held  to  be  heterodox  or  dangerous. 
Such  were  the  6  propositions  containing  the 
principal  tenets  of  the  Waldenses,  condemned 
in  1818  by  John  XXH.;  21  from  Huss,  Wyo- 
lifle,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  condenmed  by 


Martin  Y.  in  1418 ;  6  on  the  sacraments,  from 
the  writings  of  Peter  de  Osma,  proscribed  in 
1481  by  Sixtus  IV.:  41  from  the  works  of 
Luther  and  the  early  reformers,  condemned 
in  the  bull  Exturqe,  Dotnine,  by  Leo  X.  in 
1620;  76  from  Baius,  proscribed  successively 
by  Pius  v.,  Gregory  XIII.,  and  Urban  VIH. ;  6 
from  the  Artguatinxu  of  Jansenius,  condemned 
by  Innocent  X.  in  1653;  101  relating  to  Jan- 
senism, condemned  by  Clement  XI.  in  the  bull 
Unigenitui  in  1713;  and  86  from  the  acts 
of  the  synod  of  Pistoja  (1786-'7),  condemned 
by  Pius  VI.  in  1794.  Pius  IX.  was  moved  to 
a  similar  act  by  a  pastoral  letter  issued  by 
Bishop  G«rbet  of  Perpignan  in  Jnly,  1860, 
censuring  85  propositions  taken  from  various 
contemporary  writers.  On  reading  this  docu- 
ment, the  pope  commissioned  some  Roman 
theologians  to  draw  up  a  list,  with  references, 
of  the  errors  which  he  had  denounced  du- 
ring the  18  preceding  years,  in  his  oonsisto- 
rial  allocutions  or  in  nis  official  letters.  This 
list  was  annexed  to  the  bull  Quanta  euro, 
issued  Dec.  8,  1864,  and  communicated  to  the 
hierarchy  by  Cardinal  Antonelli.  In  the  bull, 
coming  soon  after  the  convention  of  Sept. 
16  between  France  and  Italy,  the  suppres- 
sion of  reli^ons  orders,  and  the  confiscation 
of  church  property  in  Italy,  the  pope  recalled 
the  censure  pronounced  in  the  consistorial  al- 
locutions of  Nov.  9,  1864,  and  June  9,  1862, 
against  certain  capital  errors  of  the  day,  re- 
garded as  "the  sources  of  all  others"  detri- 
mental to  civil  society  and  to  the  chnrch,  and 
"opposed  to  the  natural  law  written  on  the 
heart  and  in  the  very,  reason  of  man."  He 
then  formally  condemned  as  erroneous  vari- 
ous current  doctrines,  which  inculcate  that 
the  perfection  of  civil  government  and  social 
progress  imperiously  require  that  religion  shall 
be  ignored  in  the  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration of  states,  or  that  no  distinction  shall 
be  made  between  true  and  false  religion ;  that 
the  best  government  is  that  which  represses 
or  punishes  acts  committed  against  the  Cath- 
olic religion  only  when  these  disturb  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  that  the  most  unlimited  free- 
dom of  uttering  one's  opinions  on  every  sub- 
ject in  public  or  in  private,  by  writing  or  in 
print,  shall  be  deemed  an  inherent  right  of 
every  citizen  in  every  form  of  government; 
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that  the  popnlar  will,  as  expressed  in  pnblio 
opinion  or  otherwise,  is  the  sopreme  law,  inde- 
pendent of  all  other,  divine  or  hnman ;  and  that 
in  the  political  order  accomplished  facts,  as 
sach,  have  the  force  of  right.  Next  came  errors 
relating  to  the  constitution  and  rights  of  tUb 
family,  especially  sach  as  aim  at  refnsing  re- 
ligious bodies  all  control  over  or  share  in  edu- 
cation ;  the  denial  to  the  church  as  founded 
by  Christ  of  all  proper  authority  or  jurisdic- 
tional rights,  distinct  from  or  independent  of 
the  state;  the  denial  of  power  in  the  church  to 
bind  the  conscience  by  any  laws  of  hers,  save 
only  in  so  far  as  these  are  promulgated  by  the 
state ;  the  denial  of  any  validity  to  spiritual 
penalties  decreed  against  secret  societies  in 
states  which  tolerate  their  existence,  or  of  force 
in  excommunications  pronounced  against  per- 
sons usurping  property  belonging  to  the  church, 
to  religious  orders,  or  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions, &c.  This  bull  and  the  syllabus  are  to 
be  taken  as  one  authoritative  act,  the  80  errors 
designated  in  the  latter  being  grouped  under 
ten  different  heads,  including  pantheism  and 
its  adjuncts  naturalism  and  absolute  rational- 
ism, moderate  rationalism,  and  religious  indif- 
ferentism ;  20  propositions  adverse  to  the  con- 
stitution and  rights  of  the  church,  17  on  civil 
society  and  its  relations  to  the  church,  10  on 
Christian  marriage,  2  on  the  temporal  prince- 
ship  of  the  pope,  and  4  on  modern  liberalism 
in  its  bearings  on  religion. — The  appearance  of 
both  these  documents  created  much  excitement 
in  France,  where  Jules  Baroche,  the  minister 
of  public  worship,  issued  on  Jan.  1,  1866,  a 
circular  letter  to  the  French  bishops  forbidding 
the  publication  by  them  of  the  syllabus  and 
of  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  bull.  The  liberal 
French  press  and  the  government  journals  also 
attacked  these  wide  condemnations  as  "  an 
act  subversive  of  social  order,"  "a  monstrous 
error  in  politics  as  well  as  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  order,"  "  an  attempt  to  restore  an 
absolute  theocracy,  to  set  np  a  tyranny  over 
everybody  and  everything."  The  minister  de- 
clared the  doctrine  of  the  pope  to  be  "con- 
trary to  the  principles  on  which  the  empire 
reposed,"  and  the  Journal  de*  Debatt  transla- 
ted and  analyzed  the,  propodtions  condemned. 
Bishop  Dupanlonp  replied  to  the  latter,  point- 
ing out  over  70  mistranslations  and  misconcep- 
tions; while  nearly  all  the  French  prelates, 
including  Archbishop  Darboy,  replied  to  the 
former,  denouncing  the  ministerial  prohibition. 
The  bishop  of  Belley  and  the  cardinal-arch- 
bishop of  Besangon  read  both  documents  from 
the  pulpit,  and  were  prosecuted  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Elsewhere,  though  the  proceeding 
of  Pins  IX.  was  generally  condemned  by  the 
secular  press,  the  civil  governments  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  interfere  with  the  bishops, 
for  whose  special  guidance  the  syllabus  had 
been  drawn  np.  In  the  beginning  of  1871  Dr. 
Schulte,  professor  of  canon  and  German  law 
in  the  university  of  Prague,  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  The  Power  of  the  Boman  Popes  over 


Princes,  Conntriea,  Peoples,  and  Individuals," 
assumed  that  the  syllabus  with  all  its  80  prop- 
ositions was  an  utterance  ex  eathedra,  as  de- 
fined by  the  council  of  the  Vatican.  This 
assumption,  as  well  as  the  whole  argument  of 
Dr.  Schulte,  was  assailed  by  Bishop  Feseler  of 
St.  POlten  in  Lower  Austria,  who  had  been 
secretary  of  the  counoU,  in  his  "True  and 
False  Infallibility  of  the  Popes "  (Vienna, 
1871;  English  translation,  London  and  New 
York,  1876),  for  which  he  received  a  congrat- 
ulatory letter  from  Pius  IX.  In  the  autumn 
of  1874  the  doctrines  condemned  in  the  syl- 
labus were  brought  prominently  before  the 
public  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet,  "  The 
Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Al- 
legiance." From  the  syllabns  and  the  bnU 
Quanta  euro  he  selected  16  propositions  bear* 
ing  principally  on  the  liber^  of  the  press,  of 
conscience,  worship,  and  speech,  on  the  es- 
sential rights  of  both  church  and  state,  and 
their  mutual  subordination,  on  education,  mar- 
riage, the  abolition  of  the  pope's  temporal 
power,  tolerance,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the 
papacy  with  modem  liberalism.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  various  propositions  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  his  conclusions  therefrom,  drew 
forth  replies  from  Dr.  Newman,  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, and  other  Boman  Catholic  writers,  who 
accused  him  of  mistranslating  several  proposi- 
tions and  misstating  their  sense.  liVith  regard 
to  the  doctrinal  authority  both  of  the  bull 
Quanta  euro  and  of  the  annexed  syllabns,  it 
is  generally  admitted  by  Boman  Catholic  theo- 
logians that  the  former  has  the  character  of  an 
M  eathedra  ntterance,  while  the  specific  char- 
acter of  the  latter  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 
All  agree  that  the  propositions  condemned  are 
erroneous,  and  that  the  condemnation  should 
be  accepted  by  all  Catholics  as  final,  while  it  is 
maintained  by  some  that  the  syllabus  has  the 
same  ofiScial  and  doctrinal  value  as  the  bull 
itself,  and  by  others  that  the  list  of  errors  is 
only  compiled  for  the  convenience  of  bishops 
and  theologians,  each  proposition  bearing  only 
that  censure  pronounced  on  it  specially  in  the 
original  document. 

nrLTEBfUS,  the  name  of  two  popes,  besides 
an  antipope.  L  SylTCiter  L,  Salit,  born  in  Bome 
about  270,  died  there,  Dec.  81,  886.  He  suc- 
ceeded Pope  Melohiades  Jan.  81,  814,  and  con- 
curred with  the  emperor  Oonstantine  in  con- 
vening the  council  of  Nice.  (See  Nick,  CoinT- 
oiLS  OF.)  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  his- 
tory in  connection  with  the  "donation"  said 
in  the  false  decretals  to  have  been  made  to 
him  by  Constantine  of  Bome  and  its  tempo- 
ralities. His  feast  is  held  on  Deo.  81.  II. 
8]rlT(ster  n.,  Cierkert,  bom  at  Aurillao  in  An- 
vergne  about  920,  died  in  Bome,  May  12, 1008. 
He  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Ceroid, 
Auvergne,  studied  under  Hatto,  archbishop  of 
Yich  in  Catalonia,  and  at  Bheims,  and  opened 
in  that  city  a  university  course  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  emperor  Otho  II.,  which  became 
famous  throughout  Europe.    He  constructed 
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terrestrial  and  celestial  globes  to  illastrate  his 
lessons,  and  a  steam  organ  to  explain  bis  les- 
sons on  music;  and  he  is  said  to  have  intro- 
daced  the  use  of  the  Arabic  figures  in  arith- 
metic, and  to  have  invented  the  first  wheel 
and  weight  clock.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed abbot  of  Bobbio  by  Otho  II. ;  but 
being  unable  to  agree  with  the  monks,  he  re- 
turned to  Bheims  after  the  death  of  Otho, 
resumed  his  teaching,  and  became  secretary 
to  Archbishop  Adalberon  of  Rheims,  and  his 
successor  through  a  contested  election.  He 
was  deposed  by  Pope  John  XVI.,  and  fled  to 
the  court  of  Otho  III.,  who  made  him  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna  and  had  him  elected  pope, 
April  2,  999.  He  displayed  nncommon  zeal, 
talent,  and  severity  in  his  administration.  His 
universal  knowledge  cansed  him  to  pass  for  a 
magician.  His  letters,  numbering  149,  were 
published  by  Papire  Masson  (4to,  Paris,  1621), 
and  by  Andr6  Duchesne  in  vol.  ii.  of  bis  Bu- 
torim  Franeorum  Seriptoret,  His  complete 
works  are  published  in  vol.  cssziz.  of  Migne's 
Patrologie  latine. — See  Bzovius,  Silt/etUr  II. 
(4to,  Borne,  1629) ;  Hock,  Gerbert,  oder  Pdbtt 
Sylvetter  II.  und  tein  Jahrhundert  (Vienna, 
1837;  French,  Paris,  1842);  and  Milman,  "Lat- 
in Obristianity,"  vol.  liL 

STLTIDS,  Jaettan,  the  Latinized  name  of  a 
French  anatomist,  Jacques  du  Hois,  born  at 
Lonville,  near  Amiens,  in  1478,  died  in  Paris, 
Jan.  13,  1655.  He  graduated  as  A.  B.  in  1681, 
delivered  lectures,  and  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  medicine  in  the  royal  college  of  France 
in  1650.  He  is  said  to  have  originated  the 
practice  of  injecting  the  blood  vessels  to  fa- 
cilitate their  dissection.  The  oblique  fissure 
separating  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum  is  called  from  him  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius. 

SnBOIil,  OhoidMl,  abbreviations  of  the  chem- 
ical names  of  the  elements,  which  are  com- 
bined into  formulas,  with  or  without  quanti- 
tative signs,  to  represent  the  composition  of 
compound  bodies.  The  idea  of  representing 
the  names  of  chemical  substances  by  conven- 
tional signs  or  abbreviations  appears  to  be  a 
very  old  one.  The  alchemists  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  set  of  hieroglyphics  by  which  the 
metals  and  the  four  so-callea  elements,  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water,  and  indeed  many  other  sub- 
stances, were  designated.  At  a  later  period,  as 
chemical  knowledge  became  more  consolidated, 
various  modifications  of  the  alchemistical  no- 
tation were  from  time  to  time  proposed,  and 
adopted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Among 
these  should  be  specially  mentioned  the  sys- 
tem of  notation  offered  in  1787  by  Hassen- 
fratz  and  Adet,  as  an  appendix  to  G-nyton  de 
Morvean's  revised  system  of  nomenclature, 
since  its  failure  enables  ns  the  better  to  ap- 
preciate the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  system 
which  now  prevails.  Here  was  a  system  of 
symbols  by  no  means  devoid  of  ingenuity,  and 
much  more  complete  than  any  previous  meth- 
od, published  in  connection  with  a  new  sys- 


tem of  nomenclature,  which  was  soon  univer- 
sally adopted,  and  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  French  academy  by  whom  this 
nomenclature  had  been  prepared ;  yet  it  met 
with  little  or  no  favor  among  chemists,  and 
was  soon  forgotten.  This  last  remark  applies 
as  well  to  the  symbols  proposed  by  Dalton  in 
1808,  in  connection  with  his  writings  upon 
the  atomic  theory.  None  of  these  systems 
ever  came  into  general  use,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  they  were  of  much  value  as  instruments 
of  study  even  in  the  special  cases  in  which 
they  were  employed.  It  is  to  Berzelius  that 
chemical  science  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
simple  and  rational  system  of  notation  now 
in  use,  which  has  done  so  much  to  advance 
knowledge  and  to  lighten  the  labors  of  chem- 
ical investigators.  This  system,  in  its  first 
outlines  at  least,  appears  not  to  have  been  the 
result  of  any  premeditated  plan  or  special 
study,  but  to  have  followed  incidentally  as  a 
natural  result  from  the  investigation  of  the 
combining  proportions  of  bodies  with  which 
its  author  was  occupied.  Thus  in  1814  he 
first  mentions  his  symbols  in  a  foot  note  to  a 
memoir  upon  nitrons  acid  (Gilbert's  Annalen 
der  Physik,  zlvi.,  164),  as  convenient  abbre- 
viations for  expressing  the  composition  of 
bodies,  which  he  has  himself  frequently  em- 
ployed in  his  private  memoranda.  Subse- 
quently a  more  complete  exposition  of  the 
plan  appeared  in  bis  Lehrhuch,  and  in  Poggen- 
dorS's  Annalen,  1826,  viiL,  7.  As  a  sign  to 
express  the  name  and  combining  equivalent 
of  an  element,  Berzelius  chose  the  initial  let- 
ter of  its  Latin  name;  and  in  those  cases 
where  the  names  of  several  elements  com- 
mence with  the  same  letter,  he  annexed  to 
the  common  initial  the  first  of  the  following 
letters  in  the  Latin  name  of  the  element  which 
is  peculiar  to  it ;  thus,  the  symbol  C  indicates 
an  equivalent  of  Carbon,  01  an  equivalent  of 
chlorine,  and  Or  an  equivalent  of  chromium. 
(For  a  complete  list  of  these  symbols,  see 
Equivalent,  Chbmioal.)  There  are  various 
other  symbols  used  in  chemistry,  some  to  ex- 
press qualities  as  well  as  the  atoms  or  mole- 
cules of  substances,  as,  for  instance,  the  signs 
which  express  the  qnantivalence  of  bodies. 
(See  Atomic  Thbobt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  88.)  The 
signs  +,  — ,  and  =  are  also  used  in  chemical 
writing  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  sym- 
bols of  the  elements  together  in  formulas,  as 
K,0-|-H,S04=K,SO.-l-2H,  or  O.H„0.-H,0 
=0«HioO..  When  united  by  the  sign  :=  the 
formulas  are  called  equations.  Thus  the  lat- 
ter formula  is  an  equation  which  represents 
starch  as  being  formed  from  the  elements  of 
glucose  or  grape  sugar,  by  the  abstraction  of 
a  molecule  of  water  or  of  the  elements  of  such 
molecule.  The  quantity  of  any  substance  is 
usually  expressed  by  placing  a  numeral  before 
it,  whether  the  substance  is  an  element  or  a 
compound,  unless  where  the  numeral  is  used 
to  express  the  number  of  separate  elements  or 
substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
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a  oomponnd.  Thns  3H  signifies  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  SHiO  three  molecules  of  water, 
one  molecule  of  water  being  composed  of  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen.  The 
prefixed  numeral  however  only  includes  those 
symbols  which  are  not  separated  by  a  +  sign 
or  a  comma,  or  which  are  included  in  paren- 
theses; as  2KCl,PtCl4,  which  is  the  formula  of 
potassic-platinio  chloride,  and  which  contains 
two  molecules  of  chloride  of  potassium  united 
to  one  molecale  of  tetrachloride  of  platinum. 
Two  molecules  of  potassic-platinio  chloride 
wonld  be  written  2(2KCl,PtGl4).  A  numeral 
placed  at  the  right  of  a  symbol  and  a  little  be- 
low (or  sometimes  above)  multiplies  that  sym- 
bol only.  Thus,  the  formula  of  sulphuric  acid, 
H1SO4,  signifies  that  it  contains  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  foar  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  snl- 
phar.  A  numeral  placed  in  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  any  number  of  symbols  placed 
in  parentheses  has  the  same  function.  Thus 
(H4N)5COt,  which  is  the  formula  of  normal 
ommonic  carbonate,  indicates  that  two  mole- 
cnles  of  the  compound  basyle  ammonium, 
H4N,  are  tinited  to  one  molecule  of  the  oxion 
COi,  or  carbion.  A  capital  letter  with  a  dash 
above  it  is  often  used  to  stand  for  a  compound 
instead  of  an  element,  as  a  for  acetic  acid, 
C«H409;  0  for  oxalic  acid,  C9H1O4.  Other 
symbols  and  abbreviations  are  also  given  in 
the  article  Atomic  Theobt. 

8TME,  Jaws,  a  Scottish  snrgeon,  bom  in 
Edinburgh  in  1799,  died  there,  June  26,  1870. 
He  received  bis  diploma  as  snrgeon  in  1821, 
and  in  1823  became  a  fellow  of  the  royal  col- 
lege of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1843  of  the  English 
college  of  surgeons.  From  1821  to  1838  he 
lectured  on  surgery,  and  in  1833  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  clinical  surgery  at  Edinburgh. 
Ue  originated  or  aided  in  establishing  many 
improvements,  including  the  resection  of  dis- 
eased joints  in  place  of  amputation  (a  prac- 
tice already  introduced  by  Ronx  in  1812),  the 
process  for  amputation  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle 
joint  (known  as  "  Syme's  operation ''),  and 
the  removal  of  large  tumors  of  the  lower  jaw 
by  exsection  of  the  entire  bone.  His  works 
include  "The  Excision  of  Diseased  Joints" 
(1881),  and  "  Principles  of  Surgery  "  (1832), 
both  republished  in  Philadelphia  (1866). — See 
"  Memorial  of  the  Life  of  James  Syme,"  by 
Robert  Paterson,  M.  D.  (Edinburgh,  1871). 

SnOUCHCS,  tollu,  a  pope  and  saint,  born 
at  Sinagia  in  bardinia  about  440,  died  in  Rome, 
July  19,  614.  He  was  appointed  archdeacon 
of  the  Roman  church  by  Pope  Felix  III.,  and 
was  elected  to  succeed  Anastasius  II.,  Nov.  22, 
498.  A  strong  minority  of  Eutychians,  head- 
ed by  the  patrician  Festns  and  favored  by  the 
Greek  emperor  Anastasius  I.,  elected  at  the 
same  time  the  archpriest  Laarentius,  who  had 
consented  to  sign  the  Henotieon  of  the  empe- 
ror Zeno.  The  claims  of  the  two  parties  were 
referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  Theodoric,  king 
of  Italy,  who  decided  in  favor  of  Symmachus, 
Laarentius  being  appointed  bishop  of  Nocora. 


A  council  held  in  Rome  in  March,  499,  having 
enacted  decrees  against  all  bribery  and  intrigue 
in  papal  elections,  the  opposition  was  renewed, 
and  Laurentins  secretly  returned  to  Rome. 
Symmachus  was  accused  of  peculation  and  adul- 
tery, and  Rome  became  the  scene  of  rioting  and 
bloodshed.  A  council  of  all  the  Italian  bish- 
ops was  convened  at  Rome  in  602,  and  The- 
odoric hastened  thither  to  secure  tranquillity. 
The  pope  was  unanimously  acquitted  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him.  In  France  the 
bishops  declined  to  acknowledge  the  competen- 
cy of  a  local  synod  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their 
superior,  and  a  third  council  met  in  Rome  in 
608,  to  which  the  emperor  Anastasius  (whom 
Symmachus  had  excommunicated)  sent  repre- 
sentatives, who  accused  the  pope  of  Manich«e- 
ism  and  of  promoting  sedition.  Symmachus, 
through  his  legate  Ennodius,  declared  that  he 
had  freely  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
former  bishops,  proved  that  he  had  combated 
Maniohnism,  and  promised  to  restore  the  em- 
peror to  his  communion  as  soon  as  the  latter 
ceased  to  protect  Eutychianism.  TVith  the 
council  ended  the  schism  in  Rome,  but  Anas- 
tasius persecuted  all  who  sustained  Symma- 
chus. The  latter  published  a  treatise  in  which 
he  refuted  the  charges  against  his  doctrine 
and  morality.    His  feast  is  held  on  Jnly  19. 

STMHACHCS,  <)aliti8  AncUu,  a  Roman  au- 
thor of  tJie  4th  century  A.  D.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Gaul,  and,  after  being  quaestor  and 
preetor,  was  appointed  in  A.  D.  866  corrector 
of  Lnconia  and  the  Brnttii.  In  378  he  was 
proconsul  of  Africa,  in  384  prefect  of  Rome, 
and  in  891  censul.  He  was  a  sincere  pagan, 
and  labored  to  maintain  his  faith.  His  ex- 
tant works  are  10  books  of  epistles  containing 
965  letters,  and  fragments  of  orations  which 
Angelo  Mai  discovered  in  one  of  the  palim- 
psests of  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  others 
from  a  Turin  and  Vatican  manuscript.  The 
first  edition  of  the  epistles  was  published  in 
the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  One  of  the  best 
is  that  of  Scioppius  (4to,  Mentz,  1608). 

SnUES,  Johi  Oeves,  an  American  soldier, 
bom  in  New  Jersey  about  1780,  died  at  Ham- 
ilton, Butler  CO.,  Ohio,  May  28, 1829.  He  en- 
tered the  army  as  ensign  in  1802,  fought  in 
the  war  of  1812,  settled  at  Newport,  Ky.,  and 
wrote  and  lectured  on  his  theory  that  the  earth 
is  hollow,  open  at  the  poles,  and  capable  of 
being  inhabited  within.  He  published  "  The- 
ory of  Concentric  Spheres"  (]2mo,  Cincin- 
nati, 1826).  For  an  abstract  of  Symraes's  the- 
ory ahd  arguments,  see  the  "Atlantic  Month- 
ly" for  April,  1878. 

STHPAIHEnC  INK.    See  Ikx,  vol.  ix.,  p.  284. 

STMPHOHT  (Gr.  aiv,  with,  and  ^wotJ,  voice), 
a  term  originally  signifying  merely  a  concor- 
dance of  tones,  but  applied  successively  to  cer- 
tain vocal  compositions,  to  compositions  partly 
vocal  and  partly  instrumental,  to  short  intro- 
ductory or  intermediate  instrumental  passages 
in  compositions  which  are  predominantly  vo- 
cal, and  finally  to  elaborate  and  extended  com- 
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positions  for  instraments  only  and  in  the  so- 
nata form.  In  ttiis  sense  the  word  is  now 
generally  used.    The  germ  of  the  modern  sym- 

Shony  may  be  foond  in  the  suites  prefixed  by 
carlatti  to  his  operas,  which  he  designated  as 
the  symphony,  consisting  of  three  movements: 
1,  allegro ;  2,  andante;  8,  allegro.  Bat  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Haydn,  called  the  father 
of  the  symphony,  that  this  kind  of  composition 
took  its  present  form.  He  added  a  fourth 
movement,  the  minuetto,  and  elaborated  the 
whole  structure  of  the  symphony.  He  com- 
posed 118  works  of  this  kind.  The  form  that 
Haydn  fixed  upon  was  adopted  by  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  the  latterespeciallygiving  a  breadth, 
dignity,  and  grandeur  to  his  symphonies  that 
have  made  them  the  masterpieces  of  this  form 
of  musical  art.  In  the  final  movement  of  his 
ninth  or  choral  symphony  he  introduced  vocal 
music,  an  example  which  has  not  been  followed 
by  later  composers.  Mendelssohn,  6ade,  Rei- 
neoke,  Liszt,  and  Bafl  are  among  the  more 
modem  composers  of  works  of  this  class. 
8THPLG6ADEB.  See  Abooma^uts. 
mUflOeVE  (Qr.  awayuy^,  assembly,  place 
of  assembly ;  Heb.  heth  hakkeneieth,  house  of 
assembly),  a  boilding  appropriated  to  worship 
and  the  performance  of  public  religious  rites 
in  Jewish  congregations.  Corresponding  to 
the  word  church  in  Christian  terminology,  the 
term  is  aXao  applied  to  the  Jewish  oomrannity 
in  general.  The  earliest  synagogues,  estab- 
lished in  the  times  of  Persian  and  Greek  rule 
in  Jndea,  were  also  for  deliberative  purposes. 
(For  the  "  great  synagogue "  or  assembly  see 
Hbbbews,  vol.  viii.,  p.  691.)  In  sabseqnent 
centuries  they  were  also  used  as  seats  of  popu- 
lar as  well  as  higher  instruction.  In  modern 
Jewish  communities  this  is  mostly  imparted  in 
a  separate  building,  called  heth  hammidraih, 
house  of  study.  The  synagogue  is  generally  a 
high  boilding,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points, 
and  provided  with  seats  and  desks  on  the  floor 
for  the  male  members  of  the  congregation,  and 
with  galleries  for  the  females.  The  east  wall, 
which  all  must  face  during  the  recital  of  cer- 
.tain  prayers,  encloses  the  "holy  ark"  (aron 
hakJcodeth),  in  which  Hebrew  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch,  written  on  vellum,  are  deposited ; 
and  opposite  it,  near  the  centre,  is  the  platform 
(bimah)  on  which  the  reading  from  the  same  is 
performed  by  the  reciter  or  cantor  ('Aoean),  or 
by  a  special  reader  Qcora).  Sermons  or  lec- 
tures are  delivered  from  a  smaller  platform 
adjoining  the  "holy  ark,"  by  the  rabbi ^or  a 
special  preacher  or  lecturer.  The  offices  of 
redter,  reader,  and  lecturer  are  often  united 
in  the  same  person.  Of  late  the  use  of  the 
ohoir  has  become  frequent,  and  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  synagogues  have  been 
more  and  more  assimilated  to  those  of  Chris- 
tian churches. 

STNESIUS,  a  philosopher  of  the  6th  century, 
bom  in  Cyrene,  Africa,  about  879,  died  at 
Ptolemais  about  480.  He  was  of  an  ancient 
Greek  family,  studied  at  Alexandria  under 


Hypatia,  and  at  Athens,  and  on  his  return  to 
Cyrene  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
Famine  having  come  upon  Cyrene  about  897, 
Synesius  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  solicit 
aid,  and  was  successfuL  After  three  years' 
stay  in  the  Byzantine  capital,  he  returned  to 
Cyrene,  and  soon  afterward,  under  the  infla- 
ence  of  a  Christian  wife,  renounced  paganism. 
In  410,  on  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Ptolemus 
(now  Tolmeta  in  Barca),  Synesius  was  chosen 
to  the  see,  although  be  had  not  been  h«p- 
tized,  was  married,  and  held  opinions  not  re- 
garded in  the  church  as  orthodox.  He  accept- 
ed the  post  with  reluctance,  was  baptized,  and 
after  seven  months  of  preparation  entered  upoa 
his  episcopal  duties.  He  was  a  Neo-Platonist 
before  he  became  a  Christian,  and  during  hia 
episcopate  explained  Christian  dogmas  in  the 
light  of  his  philosophy,  inclined  to  the  preSx- 
istence  of  the  human  soul,  believed  in  its  im- 
mortality, held  the  resurrection  to  be  a  myth, 
and  conceived  the  Trinity  as  a  triple-heaided 
energy  displaying  the  innate  nature  of  the 
"  unity  of  unities."  His  works  consist  of  epis- 
tles, treatises,  and  hymns.  The  best  complete 
collection  of  them  is  that  of  Petan,  in  Greek 
with  a  Latin  translation,  editions  of  which 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1612,  1633,  and  1640.  A 
new  and  more  critical  edition  was  published 
by  Erabinger  (2  vols.  8vo,  Berlin,  1861).  Many 
editions  of  the  hymns  have  been  published 
with  translations  into  various  tongues.  A 
French  version  first  appeared  in  1681,  and 
new  ones  in  1886  and  1839.  See  also  Migne's 
PatrohgU  greeque,  vol.  Ixvi. ;  and  Eolbe,  Der 
Bi*ehof  Synetiu*  mn  Cyrene  (Berlin,  1870). 

SrraiX,  a  Numidian  prince,  bora  about  250 
B.  C,  died  in  201.  In  218  he  was  king  of  the 
Masssssylians,  the  westernmost  tribe  of  the 
Nnmidians,  and  was  at  war  with  Carthage,  in 
which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  Romans. 
Carthage,  however,  induced  G«la,  king  of  the 
Massylians,  to  declare  war  against  him,  and 
Syphax  was  defeated  by  Hasdrubal  and  Gala's 
son  Masinissa.  Syphax  fled  to  Mauritania  and 
collected  a  new  force,  but  was  again  defeated 
by  Masinissa.  He  snbsequentiy  regained  pos- 
session of  his  throne,  and  Hasdrubal,  to  pre- 
vent his  yielding  to  the  overtures  of  Scipio  for 
an  alliance,  gave  him  his  daughter  Sophonisba 
in  marriage.  On  the  death  of  Gala,  Syphax 
with  Carthaginian  aid  wrested  the  throne  from 
Masinissa,  and  made  him  a  fugitive.  When 
Scipio  landed  in  Africa  in  204,  Syphax  joined 
the  Carthaginians  with  an  army  of  50,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse.  He  encamped  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Romans,  and  during  tiie  siege  of  Utica 
held  prolonged  negotiations  with  Scipio;  bat 
the  latter  suddenly  fell  upon  his  camp  in  the 
night,  set  fire  to  its  straw  huts,  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed his  army.  Syphax  raised  two  more 
armies,  but  both  were  defeated,  and  he  was 
finally  made  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  Rome.  Ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  he  appeared  in  Scipio'a 
triumphal  procession ;  but  according  to  Livy, 
he  died  at  Tibor  a  few  days  before. 
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HimOR,  an  inverted  U-shaped  tube  used  to 
draw  liqaids  over  the  contaimng  walls  of  res- 
ervoirs. It  acts  upon  the  principle  that  the 
flow  will  be  in  the  direction  of  that  leg  which 
contains  the  greatest  vertical  height  of  liqaid. 
The  instrument  will  act  only  when  the  bend 
at  the  top  is  not  higher  above  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  than  the  atmospheric 
pressure  at  the  locality  is  capable  of  sustaining 
a  column  of  the  liquid  acted  upon,  which  for 
water  could  only  be  a  little  over  83  ft.  at  the 
sea  level,  and  at  a  height  of  16,700  ft.  less  than 
20  ft.  (See  Pump,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  82.)  If  the 
liquid  is  mercury,  the  bend  of  the  syphon  oonld 
not  be  more  than  29  or  SO  in.  above  the  level 
in  the  reservoir  at  the  sea  level.  In  practice 
the  outer  or  discharge  leg  is  usually  longer  than 
the  one  immersed  in  the  liquid;  but  the  only 
requirement  is  that  its  orifice  shall  be  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  liquid.  It  is  convenient 
to  have  a  suction  pipe  attached  to  the  outer 
leg  for  producing  exhaustion,  the  lower  ori- 
fice in  that  leg  bemg  closed  at  the  time. 

Sm,  or  Syni.  h  A  Grecian  island,  included 
in  the  Oyclades,  20  m.  N.  W.  of  Paros ;  area, 
46  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  28,480.  It  is  of  very 
irregular  outline,  with  steep  and  rugged  coasts. 
The  chief  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  cot- 
ton, figs,  silk,  and  especially  wine,  whose  praises 
have  been  sung  by  Homer.  IL  Syra,  New  Syrw, 
or  HCnMpaik,  the  capital  of  the  island  and  of 
the  Greek  nomarohy  of  the  Oyclades,  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  £.  coast,  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city ;  pop.  in  1870,  20,996. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and 
of  the  Greek  bishop  of  the  Oyclades.  It  is 
the  principal  commercial  port  of  Greece  and 
an  important  station  for  steamers.  The  im- 
ports in  1878  amounted  to  £791,600,  and  the 
exports  to  £172,887.  The  old  part  of  the 
town,  originally  built  on  a  hill  as  a  protection 
against  pirates,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  lower  part  by  Greeks.  At 
the  close  of  the  Cretan  war  in  1869,  the  port 
was  blockaded  by  Hobart  Pasha. 

SniCCSE  (It.  Siraevta  or  Siragota).  I.  A 
province  of  Sicily,  on  the  E.  coast,  bordering 
on  Catania  and  OtJtanisetta,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  area,  1,429  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  294,- 
886.  It  is  chiefly  mountainous,  but  the  south 
is  a  plain.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ana- 
po,  Abisso,  and  Ragusa.  The  valleys  of  these 
rivers,  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
districts  along  the  coast  are  very  fertile,  and 
contain  excellent  pastures  and  some  good  tim- 
ber. Agriculture  and  cattle  raising  are  the 
chief  occupations.  The  principal  products  are 
grain,  barley,  olives,  wines,  fruit,  flax,  and 
hemp.  Among  the  mineral  products  are  mar- 
ble, agates,  stalactites  of  various  colors,  and 
bitnmen.  The  province  is  divided  into  the 
districts  of  Syracuse,  Noto,  and  Modica.  IL 
A  city  (anc  Syraeutd),  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, oik  the  E.  coast,  30  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Cata- 
nia, and  81  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Messina ;  pop.  in 
1872,  22,179.    It  is  fortified,  and  maintains  a 


garrison,  but  is  commanded  by  the  heights 
of  Achradina.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  fine  cathedral,  partly  on  the  site  and 
partly  composed  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, numerous  palaces,  and  several  churches 
and  convents.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
there  are  extensive  ruins  of  amphitheatres, 
baths,  &c.  The  city  has  some  trade  in  wine, 
oil,  brandy,  fruits,  salt,  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
and  a  little  grain. — The  ancient  Syracnsae  was 
the  largest  city  of  Sicily;  its  walls,  flanked 
by  towers,  were  about  22  m.  in  circuit,  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  its  most  pros- 
perous period  is  stated  by  different  writers  at 
500,000,  900,000,  and  even  1,200,000.  It  really 
consisted  of  five  towns  adjoining  each  other, 
but  separated  by  walls,  viz.,  Ortygia,  Achra- 
dina, Tyohe,  Neapolis,  and  the  Epipolffi,  and 
hence  was  sometimes  called  Pentapolis.  The 
original  city  was  Ortygia,  on  an  oblong  island 
about  2  m.  in  circuit,  between  the  Great  or 
Greek  harbor  on  the  west  and  the  Little  har- 
bor on  the  east ;  after  a  time  it  was  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway,  and  was 
then  spoken  of  as  Ortygia  on  the  peninsula. 
Achradina,  which  was  next  in  age,  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Little  harbor,  and  extended 
along  the  sea  coast  for  about  8  m.,  E.  of  the 
port  of  Trogilns,  without  the  limits  of  the 
city ;  it  was  built  partly  on  the  lowlands  along 
the  shore,  and  partly  on  the  heights  which 
rise  in  a  wall  of  rocks  some  little  distance 
inland.  N.  W.  of  Achradina  and  on  the  same 
range  of  heights  stood  Tyche,  separated  from 
it  only  by  a  double  wall  and  a  highway  be- 
tween; it  extended  northward  about  2  m., 
and  at  its  W.  extremity  were  several  heights 
named  the  Epipolffi,  widch  were  enclosed  by 
Dionysins  the  Elder  and  formed  one  vast  for- 
tress. S.  of  Tyche,  and  opposite  Ortygia,  on 
the  lowlands  and  extending  to  the  wall  of 
Achradina,  at  the  foot  of  the  heights,  was  Ke- 
apolis  or  the  new  town.  W.  and  8.  of  Orty- 
gia, around  the  marshy  shores  of  the  Great 
harbor  as  far  as  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Plem- 
myrinm,  were  suburbs  and  gardens.  After 
the  Roman  conquest,  as  the  city  declined  in 
wealth  and  population,  its  limits  became  more 
restricted ;  at  the  time  of  Augustus  it  occupied 
only  Ortygia  and  the  lower  part  of  Achra- 
dina, and  since  its  capture  by  the  Saracens  it 
has  been  confined  to  the  Ortygian  peninsula. 
The  heights  of  Achradina  now  present  only  a 
surface  of  rock,  the  ancient  buildings  and  the 
soil  having  been  alike  removed.  The  sea  has 
undermined  the  shore,  the  walls  have  disap- 
peared, and  over  the  elevated  and  extensive 
plain  only  steps  hewn  in  the  rock  or  a  few 
courses  of  stone  give  evidence  of  the  vast  pop- 
ulation which  once  inhabited  it.  On  the  pen- 
insula and  the  lowland  portion  of  Achradina 
and  Neapolis,  evidences  of  the  former  great- 
ness of  Syracuse  are  more  abundant.  Near  the 
borders  of  Tyche,  Achradina,  and  Neapolis  is 
the  ancient  theatre  hewn  out  of  the  rock  and 
now  much  overgrown  with  bushes;  it  is  440 
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ft.  in  diameter,  contained  60  ranges  of  seats, 
all  cut  in  the  rock,  and  oonld  accommodate 
24,000  spectators.  Not  far  from  this  are  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  of  the  Roman  period. 
Nearer  to  Ortygia  are  the  rnins  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Agathocles,  and  on  the  peninsula  are 


traces  of  several  other  palaces.  The  lavtumuB 
or  latomia,  originally  quarries  cut  in  the  wall 
of  rocks  which  formed  the  face  of  the  heights 
of  Achradina,  and  excavated  to  the  depth  ot 
60  to  80  ft.,  are  still  perfect.  Some  of  them 
were  used  as  prisons;   in  one  the  Athenian 


Symcme— Bnlns  of  Theatre  la  the  Foregraimd, 


Srisoners  were  confined  on  the  surrender  of 
'icias,  and  most  of  them  perished.  Near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  theatre,  on  one  side  of  the 
quarry,  is  that  remarkable  prison  cut  in  the 
rock,  now  called  the  "ear  of  Dionysius." 
There  are  also  catacombs  of  great  extent  con- 
taining subterranean  streets  of  tombs,  in  which 
Greek  and  Roman,  Christian  and  Saracen,  hare 
all  found  burial.  The  remains  of  a  great  aijue- 
dnct  begun  by  Gelon  and  improved  by  Hiero 
also  exist.  Near  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapo, 
outside  the  walls  and  S.  W.  of  the  city,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius. 
The  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa,  long  in  a 
ruinous  condition  and  used  by  washerwomen, 
has  been  repaired  and  beautified  by  the  city 
authorities;  a  wall  separates  it  from  the  sea. 
There  are  also  remains  of  several  baths,  one 
of  them  with  a  spiral  staircase.  In  the  mu- 
seum of  the  modern  city  are  preserved  stat- 
ues, vases,  coins,  and  inscriptions  gathered 
from  the  ruins. — Syracuse  was  founded  by  the 
Corinthians,  under  Archias,  about  784  B.  G. 
Within  70  years  it  began  to  send  out  colo- 
nies, among  which  were  Acre  (664),  Casmenn 
(about  644),  and  Ooraarina  (699).  In  486  an 
oligarchy  called  the  Geomori,  or  Gamori,  who 
had  usurped  the  government,  were  overthrown. 
They  withdrew  to  Casmenn,  but  Gelon,  despot 
of  Gela,  restored  them  to  power,  reserving 
for  himself  the  supreme  government.  (See 
Gklon.)  Hiero,  his  successor  (about  478),  was 
a  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts.  His  broth- 
er Thrasybulus  succeeded  him  in  467,  but  his 


tyranny  soon  caused  his  expulsion,  and  a  pop- 
ular government  was  instituted.  (See  Hiebo.) 
In  416  the  Athenians  formed  a  league  against 
Syracuse,  and  besieged  it  the  following  year. 
The  Spartans  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Syra- 
cnsans,  and  in  September,  418,  a  great  naval 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Athenians, 
under  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  were  defeat- 
ed, their  ships  destroyed,  about  80,000  men 
killed,  and  10,000  made  prisoners.  In  405 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  taking  advantage  of  the 
popular  idarm  at  the  aggressions  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, made  himself  despot  of  the  city, 
concluded  a  peace  with  Carthage,  and  ruled 
vigorously  but  tyrannically  for  88  years.  Ho 
fortified  the  town,  and  in  897  commenced  war 
against  the  Carthaginians,  and  defeated  them. 
Twelve  years  later  he  had  extended  his  do- 
minion over  the  greater  part  of  Sicily  and  a 
part  of  Magna  Grtecia.  He  was  succeeded  in 
867  by  his  son  Dionysius  the  Younger,  whose 
tyranny  and  debauchery  brought  about  his  ex- 
pulsion by  Dion  in  357 ;  he  regained  his  power 
in  846,  but  was  finally  expelled  by  Timoleop 
in  848.  (See  Dioursros.)  The  restoration  of 
liberty  to  Syracuse  by  the  latter  was  followed 
by  unexampled  though  brief  prosperity;  and 
26  years  later  Agathocles  acquired  despotic 
power  over  the  city,  and  used  it  for  28  years 
to  plunge  her  in  new  and  destructive  wars. 
(See  Agathocles.)  After  his  death  (289)  a 
short  respite  was  had,  but  soon  new  Vn'anta 
assumed  the  sway,  till  in  270  Hiero  II.  ob- 
tained supreme  power,  and  maintained  a  firm 
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and  jadioions  administration  for  64  years.  In 
268  he  made  a  treaty  with  Kome,  whose  stead- 
fast ally  he  thenceforward  became.  During 
his  reign  Syracuse  attained  to  its  highest  splen- 
dor. With  his  death  (216)  a  great  change 
took  place.  His  grandson  and  successor  Hie- 
ronymuB  abandoned  the  alliance  of  Rome  for 
that  of  Carthage,  and  after  his  death  the  Car- 
thaginians brought  about  an  open  rupture  with 
Rome,  which  led  to  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by 
Marcellns  (214-212),  a  siege  rendered  illustri- 
ous by  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Archimedes,  but 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  capture  and  plun- 
der of  the  city.  The  magnificent  works  of  art 
then  carried  as  plunder  to  Rome  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  love  of  Greek  art  among  the 
Romans.  Syracuse  fell  into  decay,  and  lost 
in  wealth  and  popnlation.  Augustus  in  vain 
endeavored  in  21  B.  0.  to  restore  it  by  send- 
ing a  Roman  colony.  In  the  4th  century  A. 
D.,  though  much  decayed,  it  was  still  one  of 
the  largest  cities  of  Sicily.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Goths  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
western  empire,  but  was  recaptured  by  Belisa- 
rins  in  686,  and  remained  a  fief  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors  till  878,  when,  after  a  siege  of 
nine  months,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sara- 
cens, who  massacred  its  inhabitants,  destroyed 
its  fortifications,  and  burned  the  city.  In  1088 
Count  Roger  of  Sicily  made  himseU  master  of 
Syracuse.  It  was  partially  rebuilt  and  forti- 
fied by  Charles  V.,  but  in  1642, 1698,  and  1767 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  earthquakes.  On 
April  8,  1849,  during  the  Sicilian  insurrection, 
it  surrendered  to  the  Neapolitan  fleet,  and  in 
1860  it  espoused  the  cause  of  Garibaldi. 

STBACDffl^  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Onondaga  co..  New  York,  at  the  head  of  Onon- 
daga lake,  on  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  147J 
m.  by  the  New  York  Central  railroad  W.  by  N. 
of  Albany  and  160i  m.  E.  of  Buffalo;  lat.  48' 
8'  N.,  Ion.  76°  9'  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  22,271 ;  in 
1860,  28,119 ;  in  1870,  48,051,  of  whom  18,990 
were  foreigners,  including  6,062  Germans  and 
6,172  Irish ;  in  1876,  49,808.  The  main  por- 
tion lies  in  the  valley  of  the  creek,  while  the 
E.  part  is  on  two  ridges,  the  summits  being 
about  200  ft.  above  the  lake.  It  is  very  regu- 
larly laid  out ;  but  few  of  the  streets  are  leas 
than  66  ft.  wide,  and  many  of  them  99  ft., 
well  shaded,  with  occasional  small  ornamented 
squares.  The  business  portion  is  substantially 
built  of  brick ;  bat  the  great  majority  of  the 
dwellings  are  of  wood,  surrounded  with  lawns 
and  gardens.  The  court  house,  of  Onondaga 
dressed  limestone,  besides  the  usual  court 
rooms,  contains  the  library  of  the  court  of 
appeals  (6,000  volumes) ;  it  cost  $40,000.  The 
city  hall  is  of  brick,  on  the  N.  side  of  a  little 
park.  The  state  armory,  on  Armory  park 
(about  two  acres),  is  of  brick,  covers  an  area 
of  86,000  sq.  ft.,  and  cost  |85,000.  The  Onon- 
daga County  savings  bank  is  a  fine  building  of 
Onondaga  limestone  in  the  renaissance  style, 
costing  $300,000.  The  Syracuse  savings  bank, 
in  oonrse  of  constntction,  is  of  Ohio  buff  sand- 
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stone  with  trimmings  of  New  Jersey  red  sand- 
stone. The  first  Presbyterian  church,  the  cost- 
liest in  the  city,  is  of  Fulton  brown  stone  in 
the  middle  Gothic  style,  with  a  lofty  spire. 
Syracuse  university  is  on  an  elevation  in  the 
S.  E.  part  of  the  city,  with  diversified  grounds 
comprising  60  acres.  The  building  is  of  rough 
dressed  limestone  ashlar,  with  fine  cut  trim- 
mings in  the  Italian  style,  is  80  ft.  by  180, 
and  three  stories  above  the  basement.  On 
a  beautiful  elevation  just  W.  of  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city  stands  the  New  York 
state  asylum  for  idiots,  an  elegant  structure 
ill  the  Italian  style  erected  in  1866.  (See  Idi- 
ocy, vol.  ix.,  p.  174.)  The  principal  cemetery 
is  Oakwood,  comprising  about  160  acres,  in  a 
fine  natural  situation  in  the  S.  E.  quarter  of 
the  city.  It  has  been  handsomely  laid  out,  and 
contains  many  fine  monuments. — Syracuse  is 
an  important  railroad  centre ;  88  passenger  and 
60  freight  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily.  The 
diverging  lines  are  as  follows :  the  Oswego 
and  Syracuse;  Syracuse,  Phoenix,  and  Oswe- 
go ;  Syracuse  and  Northern ;  New  York  Cen- 
tral ;  Syracuse  and  Chenango ;  Syracuse,  Bing- 
hamton,  and  New  York ;  and  the  Auburn 
branch  of  the  New  York  Central.  The  Erie 
canal  passes  through  the  city,  and  the  Oswego 
canal  runs  N.  from  near  the  centre.  In  1874, 
110,000  tons  of  freight,  exclusive  of  wood  and 
lumber,  cleared  at  the  collector's  dffice.  The 
controlling  interest  has  always  been  the  manu- 
facture of  salt.  The  springs  were  first  visited 
by  Jesuit  missionaries  in  1664,  who  made  some 
salt  and  carried  it  to  Quebec.  From  this  time 
to  the  settlement  of  the  whites  in  1787  it  was 
manufactured  by  the  Indians  and  was  an  article 
of  trafBc.  The  manufacture  has  steadily  in- 
creased since  the  settlement.  In  1797  the  state 
took  control  of  the  springs  and  passed  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  the  business.  From  1797  to 
1806  inclusive,  78,000  bushels  were  made ;  1807 
to  1816,  267,000;  1817  to  1826,  608,000  ;  1827 
to  1886,  1,594,000;  1837  to  1846,  8,068,000; 
1847  to  1856,  6,083,000.  In  1874,  6,029,300 
bushels  were  manufactured  on  the  reservation, 
mostly  in  the  city.  There  are  20  salt  com- 
panies, which  manufacture  both  by  solar  and 
artificial  heat,  employing  a  vast  amount  of 
capital  and  hundreds  of  men.  There  are  about 
90  other  manufactories,  producing  articles  in 
1874  to  the  value  of  about  $14,000,000.  The 
most  important  are  a  blast  furnace,  Bessemer 
steel  works,  two  rolling  mills,  three  engine  and 
boiler  works,  five  f ounderies  and  machine  shops, 
a  bolt  and  nut  factory,  a  manufactory  of  mower 
and  reaper  knives,  a  railroad  journal-box  fac- 
tory, seven  planing  mills  and  sash,  door,  and 
blind  factories,  two  fruit-canning  establish- 
ments, an  extension  table  factory,  five  manufac- 
tories of  musical  instruments  (organs,  pianos, 
&«.),  one  of  picture  frames,  one  of  glass,  two 
of  matches,  one  of  agricultural  implements, 
one  of  mowers  and  reapers,  three  of  saddlery 
hardware,  three  pf  boots  and  shoes,  seven  of 
ready-made  clothing,  many  of  cigars,  two  of 
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'fornitare,  two  of  paper  boxes,  two  of  rilrer 
ware  and  jewelry,  namerons  barrel  factories, 
seven  breweries,  three  flonring  mills,  gas  works, 
and  six  stone-dressing  yards.  There  are  five 
national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$1,180,000  ;  two  state  banks,  capital  $440,000 ; 
a  tnist  and  deposit  company ;  two  private  bank- 
ing honses,  and  three  savings  institutions,  with 
upward  of  $7,000,000  deposits.— The  city  is 
divided  into  eight  wards,  and  is  governed  by 
a  mayor  and  a  board  of  eight  aldermen  (one 
from  each  ward).  It  has  an  effective  police 
force,  a  good  fire  department,  water  works,  and 
street  railroads.  The  assessed  valne  of  prop- 
erty is  $12,310,987 ;  funded  debt  of  the  city, 
$1,839,000.  The  principal  charitable  institu- 
tions are  the  county  orphan  asylum,  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul's  asylum  for  children,  the  "  Home " 
for  aged  and  indigent  females,  St.  Joseph's  hos- 
pital, and  the  house  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
There  are  a  high  school  and  15  other  public 
schools,  with  graded  departments  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  6,434  pupils.  The  central 
library  in  the  high  school  building,  a  free  cir- 
culating library  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  edaoation,  contains  about  12,000  vol- 
umes.— Syracuse  university  was  established 
by  the  Methodists  in  1870,  and  opened  in  1871. 
The  plan  is  that  of  an  assemblage  of  colleges 
of  both  undergraduate  and  professional  grades, 
and  three  of  these  have  been  established,  viz. : 
the  college  of  the  liberal  arts,  opened  in  1871, 
which  in  1876  had  11  professors  and  148  stu- 
dents, and  which  confers  degrees  in  the  arts, 
philosophy,  and  science ;  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  established  in  1872,  which 
in  1876  had  16  professors  and  60  students; 
and  the  college  of  the  fine  arts,  established  in 
1873,  which  in  1876  had  8  professors  and  22 
students.  The  number  of  students  in  the  sev- 
eral preparatory  departments  in  1875  was  142, 
making  a  total  of  872  students.  The  library 
contains  about  8,000  volumes.  All  the  colleges 
are  open  to  students  of  both  sexes,  who  pursue 
the  same  courses  of  instruction  in  the  same 
classes.  While  the  responsibility  of  support 
and  direction  devolves  mainly  upon  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  all  sectarian  differences 
are  ignored,  and  attendance  upon  chapel  exer- 
cises is  not  compulsory.  In  1876  the  assets  of 
the  university  amounted  to  about  $600,000,  of 
which  the  city  contributed  $100,000,  and  the 
rest  was  derived  from  private  subscriptions. — 
The  Onondaga  historical  association,  incorpo- 
rated in  1863,  has  a  library  of  1,500  volumes 
and  valuable  cabinets.  The  young  men's  Chris- 
tian association,  organized  in  1868,  has  an  ex- 
cellent library  and  reading  room.  There  are 
three  daily  and  eleven  weekly  newspapers, 
including  two  issued  on  Sundays.  The  num- 
ber of  churches  is  41,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  1  Church 
of  Christ,  2  Congregational,  4  Episcopal,  1  In- 
dependent Christian,  3  Jewish,  6  Lutheran,  9 
Methodist,  4  Presbyterian,  1  Reformed,  7  Ro- 
man Catholic,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist. 
— The  first  settlement  within  the  corporate  lim- 


its was  made  by  Epbraim  Webster,  an  Indian 
trader,  near  the  mouth  of  Onondasa  creek,  in 
1787.  In  1789  Asa  Danforth  settled  in  that 
part  now  known  as  the  first  ward,  then  called 
Salt  point,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  salt. 
It  soon  took  the  name  of  Salina,  and  became 
the  most  important  place  in  the  county.  The 
first  settlement  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
city  was  made  in  1797.  It  increased  slowly, 
and  assumed  successively  the  names  of  Bogar- 
dus  Corners,  Milan,  South  Salina,  Oossitt's 
Comers,  Corinth,  and  Syracuse  (in  1824).  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1826.  The 
Erie  canal  having  been  completed  in  that  year, 
the  rival  villages  of  Salina  and  Syracuse  rap- 
idly increased  in  population,  and  in  1847  were 
consolidated  in  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

8TEU  (Turk.  Surittan;  Arab.  i:»h-Sham),  a 
territory  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  bounded  N.  by 
Adana  and  Marash,  E.  by  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Syro- Arabian  desert,  S.  by  Arabia,  and  W. 
by  the  Mediterranean,  between  lat.  31°  and  87° 
20'  K,  and  Ion.  34°  and  about  40°  E. ;  area, 
about  60,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  1,000,000.  It 
includes  parts  of  the  vilayets  of  Syria  (capital 
Damascus;  area,  inclusive  of  a  part  of  the 
desert,  66,000  sq.  hi.;  pop.  in  1871,  518,750) 
and  Aleppo,  the  latte;  including  Marash  and 
some  districts  E.  of  the  Euphrates  (area,  40,- 
760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  635,714).  Besides  the  large 
gaU  of  Iskanderan  (the  ancient  gulf  of  Issns), 
at  the  extreme  north,  which  extends  betweeft 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  the  coast  is  indented 
by  several  small  bays,  as  those  of  Tripoli,  Bey- 
rout,  Saida,  and  Acre.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Jordan,  the  Asi  or  Aaay  (the  ancient 
Orontes),  the  Litany  (Leontes),  the  Yarmuk 
(Hieromax),  the  Barada  (supposed  to  be  the 
Scriptural  Abana),  and  the  Awaj  (Pharpar). 
The  Euphrates  drains  the  N.  E.  border.  The 
only  important  lakes  are  the  Dead  sea  and  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  or  Gennesaret.  The  Taums 
range  forms  a  part  of  the  N.  boundary,  and 
separates  Syria  from  Asia  Minor.  The  two 
parallel  chains  which  extend  through  Syrift 
from  N.  to  S.,  the  Libanns  or  Lebanon  and 
the  Anti-Libanus,  are  offsets  of  the  S.  W.  con- 
tinuation of  that  range  known  to  the  ancients 
as  the  Amanns  (now  Alma  Dagh).  The  W. 
or  Lebanon  chain  runs  parallel  to  the  coast, 
and  seldom  more  than  12  m.  distant  from  it, 
to  the  phun  of  Esdraelon  below  Mt.  Tabor;  it 
is  broken  by  the  passage  of  the  Orontes  and 
the  Leontes.  Its  highest  summits  are  10,000 
ft.  above  the  sea.  This  chain  contains  the 
remnant  of  the  ancient  "  cedars  of  Lebanon." 
Separated  from  this  by  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley,  Cnole-Syria,  from  10  to  20  m.  in  width, 
is  the  Anti-Libanus  chain,  generally  lower, 
though  in  its  loftiest  summit,  Mt  Hermon, 
rivalling  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Lebanon 
range.  E.  of  Hermon  a  chain  of  low  moun- 
ttuns  stretches  eastward  past  Damascus;  be- 
low it  the  country  is  hilly,  and,  viewed  from 
the  deep  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  seems 
moontunous.    The  mountains  of  Gile'ad  E.  of 
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the  Jordan  form  tlie  calminating  point  of  these 
bills.  Further  £.,  in  the  Haaran,  is  a  lofty 
table  land,  waterless,  and  with  vast  black 
bowklers  and  rocks  scattered  over  its  face. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  Syria  is  the  extraordinary  depression 
of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  valley  of 
Coele-Syria  (now  El-Bukaa),  between  the  Li- 
banus  and  the  Anti-Libanus,  is  about  2,300  ft. 
above  the  sea;  it  formerly  contained  Heliop- 
olis  or  Baalbek,  and  other  great  cities.  Kear 
its  southern  termination  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  cutting  through  the  Lebanon 
range  in  the  narrow  gorge  through  which  the 
Leontes  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  the  other 
striking  oS  southward  and  descending  rapidly 
for  16  m.  to  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at  the 
base  of  Hermon.  The  continuation  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  descendingwith 
a  steady  but  rapid  slope,  at  the  plain  of  Haleh 
is  at  the  sea  level ;  at  the  lake  of  Tiberias  it 
is  about  6£0  ft  below  it;  and  within  60  m. 
of  direct  distance,  though  by  the  circuitous 
channel  of  the  river  200  m.,  at  the  Dead  sea, 
it  is  about  1,300  ft.  below  the  Mediterranean. 
No  similar  river  valley  is  known.  Among  the^ 
level  tracts  of  Syria  are  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  that  of  Shiron,  and  the  and  sandy 
plain  of  Oaza.  Around  Damascus,  an  oasis 
m  the  desert,  vast  plains  of  sand  extend  £. 
and  8.,  and  cover  the  region  that  cont^ns 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra. — The  geology  of  Syria 
is  interesting.  In  the  extreme  souUi  are  only 
primitive  rocks,  the  variegated  granite  of  the 
Sinaitio  peninsula;  the  deep  chasm  of  the 
Dead  sea,  with  its  bitumen  pits,  salt  moun- 
tains, and  warm  springs,  belongs  to  the  car- 
boniferous era;  the  calcareous  and  sandstone 
formations  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon  abound  in 
fossils  of  the  era  of  the  new  red  sandstone; 
and  the  porphyry  and  basalt  of  the  Hauran 
give  evidence  of  their  igneous  origin.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  wherever  there  are 
sufficient  rains,  or  irrigation  can  be  practised; 
but  where  there  is  no  water,  it  is  sandy  and 
utterly  barren.  The  region  around  the  Dead 
sea  is  thoronghly  impregnated  with  salt  and 
alkalies,  and  is  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation. 
In  the  south  and  east  there  are  vast  sandy 
wastes.  The  mineral  productions  of  Syria  are 
iron  of  excellent  qu^ity,  a  little  quicksilver 
and  some  coal  in  the  south,  and  in  the  Dead 
sea  region  salt  and  bitumen.  Good  salt  is 
also  made  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean.— There  are  few  countries  of  the  same 
extent  in  which  the  climate  is  so  varied  as  in 
Syria.  On  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  it  is  cool 
and  pleasant  in  the  summer  months,  and  in 
the  winter  heavy  rains  fall,  but  the  cold  is 
not  severe.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  the 
summer  heat  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hottest 
portion  of  the  tropics,  and  on  the  coast  the 
summers  are  also  very  hot  and  nnhealthful.  In 
winter  Beyrout  and  some  of  the  other  cities  of 
the  coast  are  favorable  for  invalids.  In  Jeru- 
salem the  heat  is  oppressive  daring  the  day  in 


summer;  rain  seldom  falls  between  the  end 
of  April  and  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
there  are  few  clouds,  and  hence  everything  is 
parched  till  the  rainy  season.  Damascus  is 
colder  in  winter  than  the  western  slopes  of 
Lebanon,  and  snow  frequently  falls;  yet  the 
orange  and  fig  thrive  there.  The  average  range 
of  heat  in  the  hottest  part  of  summer  at  Je- 
rusalem and  Damascus  is  from  84°  to  86°  F. 
In  Aleppo  the  annual  range  is  very  great,  the 
thermometer  falling  below  zero  in  winter  and 
rising  above  100°  in  summer. — The  implements 
and  modes  of  agriculture  are  nearly  identical 
with  those  in  use  2,600  years  ago.  Still  the 
crops,  wherever  there  are  rains  or  irrigation 
can  be  practised,  ai-e  large.  Wheat,  barley, 
durra,  and  spelt  are  largely  produced,  as  well 
as  rice,  lentils,  peas,  &c.;  cotton,  hemp,  silk, 
madder,  indigo,  sesamum,  castor  oil,  tobacco, 
potatoes,  capsicum,  melons,  encumbers,  and  ar- 
''  tichokes  are  also  important  crops.  Figs,  olives, 
mulberries,  grapes,  almonds,  apricots,  peach- 
es, pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  dates,  and 
other  fruits  abound.  Vineyards  are  numerous 
on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  the  hill  country 
of  Judea;  the  grapes  are  large  and  luscious, 
and  the  wine  made  from  them  is  excellent. 
Storax  is  produced  for  the  market.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Damascus  are  extensive  fields  of 
roses,  the  petals  of  which  furnish  the  attar  of 
commerce.  The  sycamore,  Indian  fig,  carob, 
mulberry,  and  pistachio  trees  grow  abundantly, 
both  wild  and  cultivated.  Scammony  and  su- 
mach are  gathered  about  Mt.  Lebanon  for  ex- 
portation. The  cedar,  pine,  and  fir  are  found  in 
extensive  forests  on  the  mountains,  though  the 
true  cedar  of  Lebanon,  once  so  highly  prized 
for  building  purposes,  is  nearly  extinct.  The 
arbutus,  terebinth,  laurel,  and  several  species 
of  juniper  occur  on  the  table  lands,  and  also 
dwarf  oaks  which  produce  the  best  gall  nuts. 
The  domestic  animals  are  horses,  of  which  the 
wandering  tribes  possess  breeds  of  extraordi- 
nary speed  and  beauty ;  cattle,  generally  small 
and  inferior ;  asses  and  mules,  large  and  very 
serviceable ;  sheep  and  goats  of  several  kinds, 
the  broad-tailed  variety  of  the  former  being 
found  only  in  N.  Syria ;  camels  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  domesticated  buffalo  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  Jack- 
als, foxes,  and  hyaenas  ore  common  in  the  des- 
ert mountains;  the  Syrian  bear  has  his  home 
in  Mt.  Lebanon ;  wolves  and  wild  boars  in  the 
northern  forests,  and  the  latter  also  occasional- 
ly further  S. ;  deer  are  also  found  in  the  north, 
and  antelopes  in  the  desert  regions ;  and  hares, 
porcupines,  and  jerboas  are  abundant.  There 
are  no  poisonous  serpents.  Silkworms  are 
reared  extensively  in  the  mountainous  districts. 
Turtles  and  tortoises  are  found  in  considerable 
nnmbers.  Fish  are  abundant  in  some  of  the 
inland  lakes,  though  not  plentiful  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  manufactures 
are  few  and  coarse.  Beyrout  is  now  the  chief 
commercial  city,  and  within  40  years  its  popu- 
lation has  increased  from  6,000  to  70,000. — 
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The  inhabitants  are  of  a  great  variety  of  races 
and  religions.  The  ruling  race  are  the  Osmanli 
Tarks,  though  they  are  bat  an  insig^nificant  por- 
tion of  the  Mohammedan  population,  who  are 
mostly  Arabs ;  they  are  bigoted  and  hostile  to 
Christians,  and  are  strict  in  their  adherence  to 
the  Sonna  or  orthodox  Islamism.  There  are 
four  sects  usnally  considered  Mohammedan 
dissenters,  though  not  all  of  them  can  properly 
be  reckoned  as  Mohammedans.  The  Metna- 
lis  are  the  followers  of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of 
Mohammed,  and  are  allied  to  the  Shiahs  of 
Persia;  they  number  about  30,000,  and  are 
found  W.  of  the  Orontes  and  on  the  S.  part 
of  the  Lebanon  range.  The  Ansaries  or  Nos- 
sairians,  inhabiting  the  monntains  extending 
from  the  N.  extremity  of  Coele-Syria  to  the 
gorge  of  the  Orontes  at  Antiooh,  and  number- 
ing about  80,000,  keep  their  religious  views  a 
seoret.  The  Ismaelians,  occupying  the  moun- 
tains W.  of  Hamah,  are  few,  and  were  origi- 
nally Bhiahs ;  they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
people  known  in  the  time  of  the  crusades  as 
Assassins.  The  fourth  sect  is  the  Druses,  in 
the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Libanus,  numbering 
about  70,000,  and  the  most  fanatical  of  all. 
The  largest  of  the  nominally  Christian  sects 
is  that  of  the  Maronites,  who  are  found  chief- 
ly in  the  Lebanon,  though  they  have  small 
communities  in  all  the  principid  towns  from 
Aleppo  to  Kazareth.  Their  number  in  18H 
was  about  140,000.  (See  Anbabies,  Assab- 
siKS,  Dbubes,  and  Maronites.)  The  orthodox 
Greeks  (Greeks  in  religion,  but  not  generally 
in  blood),  numbering  about  150,000,  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  cities  and  more  level  por- 
tions of  Syria,  and  engage  in  agriculture  and 
trade;  they  have  their  worship  in  their  own 
language.  There  are  dissenters  also  from  the 
Greek  church,  the  Syrians  or  Jacobites,  a  mere 
handful,  dwelling  mostly  K.  and  N.  E.  of  Da- 
mascus. The  Greek  Catholic  and  Syrian  Cath- 
olic churches  acknowledge  the  pope,  though 
in  some  particulars  they  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  Greek  than  the  Roman  church;  they 
are  about  60,000  in  all,  and  embrace  a  large 
number  of  the  more  wealthy  Christians  iu 
Syria.  The  Armenians  are  60,000  or  60,000 
in  number.  There  are  about  25,000  Jews  in 
Syria;  those  in  Palestine  are  immigrants  from 
foreign  countries,  while  those  of  Aleppo  and 
Damascus  are  descendants  of  Jewish  families 
who  have  resided  there  for  many  centuries. 
There  are  Mohammedan  schools  in  the  cities, 
and  the  Christian  sects  also  maintain  some 
schools.  The  children  of  the  wealthy  are  fre- 
quently sent  to  France  or  England  for  educa- 
tion, but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  very 
illiterate.  Of  late  years,  however,  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  education  by 
means  of  schools  established  by  Greeks,  Cath- 
olics, and  especially  by  Protestant  missionaries. 
— The  central  part  of  Syria  is  designated  in 
the  Ilebrew  Scriptures  as  Aram  Dammesek, 
or  the  Aram  of  which  Damascus  was  the  cap- 
ital.   The  empire  of  the  kings  of  Damascus 


gradually  extended  eastward  over  a  part  of 
the  plain  of  Mesopotamia  and  westward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes.  It  was  finally  over- 
thrown by  the  Assyrians  under  Tiglath-pUeser, 
about  740  B.  C.  From  the  head  waters  of  the 
Orontes  southward,  all  of  Palestine  W.  of  the 
Jordan,  and  probably  Gilead  and  the  Hauran 
E.  of  it,  were  peopled  by  the  Canaanites.  The 
Phoenicians  settied  mainly  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  became  the  earliest 
commercial  nation  of  the  world.  Sidon,  their 
first  metropolis,  is  said  by  tradition  to  have 
been  founded  by  Sidon,  the  oldest  son  of 
Ham ;  and  coloniee  from  it  went  forth  to  Tyre 
and  Arvad  (Aradus),  and  thence  to  all  por- 
tions of  the  Mediterranean  and  beyond.  Phoe- 
nicia attained  its  greatest  power  about  1050 
B.  C,  and  it  enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity 
for  full  300  years,  but  was  at  last  conquered 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  subsequentiy  by  the 
Babylonians  and  Persians.  The  southern  parts 
of  western  and  portions  of  eastern  Palestine 
were  inhabited  by  a  tall  race,  the  Anakim  and 
Rephaim,  traces  of  whose  cities  yet  remain  in 
the  Hauran.  The  S.  W.  coast  was  occupied  by 
the  Philistines,  and  the  region  adjoining  the 
Dead  sea  to  the  east  by  the  Semitic  Ammo- 
nites and  Moabites.  (See  PALESTiifE.)  The 
equally  Semitic  Israelites  emigrated  from  Egypt 
to  Palestine  about  1600,  or  according  to  some 
authorities  about  1800  B.  C,  and  thencefor- 
ward for  about  1,600  years  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  its  history.  (See  Hebrews.)  The 
theocracy  under  which  they  existed  for  several 
centuries  was  terminated  by  the  election  of 
Saul  as  king  early  in  the  11th  century  B.  O., 
and  the  kingdom  was  divided  (about  976)  in 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  the  grandson  of  his 
successor  David.  The  ten  tribes,  or  Israel  as 
they  were  distinctively  termed,  were  conquered 
and  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians  in 
721,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  colonists 
from  Babylonia,  Hamath,  and  elsewhere,  who 
became  the  Samaritans  of  a  subsequent  era, 
and  a  few  families  of  whom  still  exist  on  their 
ancient  site.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  fell  be- 
fore Nebuchadnezzar  183  years  later,  but  after 
a  70  years'  captivity  the  people  were  restored 
to  their  own  land,  and  the  second  temple  was 
built.  Syria  from  this  period,  until  Grecian 
power  became  paramount  there,  was  governed 
by  a  Persian  satrap  resident  at  Damascus. 
The  battle  of  Isaus,  in  338,  led  to  the  subjec- 
tion of  Syria  proper,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  On  his  death,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  of  succession  on  the  par- 
tition of  his  empire,  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt 
received  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria,  and  8e- 
leucns  Nicator  northern  Syria.  He  founded 
Antioch,  near  the  month  of  the  Orontes,  and 
made  it  his  capital;  and  for  several  centuries 
it  was  the  greatest  of  oriental  cities.  The 
kingdom  of  Syria  continued  flourishing  un- 
der the  Selencidffi  till  the  beginning  of  the  2d 
century  B.  0.  Antiochus  the  Great  wrested 
Palestine  and  Coele-Syria  from  Egypt.     The 
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revolt  of  the  Jews  under  the  Aamonean  fam- 
ily against  Antioohns  Epiphanes,  after  a  strag- 
gle of  26  years,  ended  in  their  independence 
(1 42).  (See  Antiochvs,  Dembtbitib  Sotbb,  He- 
BBiws,  and  Seleuous.)  About  68  B.  0.  Syria 
became  a  Roman  province,  and  sabseqnent- 
ly  was  divided  into  several  provinces;  the 
Herodian  family  mled  over  Jndea  and  some 
adjoining  districts,  while  northern  Syria  and 
the  coast  were  under  Roman  proconsuls.  Af- 
ter the  destmotion  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  (A. 
D.  70),  the  whole  of  Syria,  indn^g  Judea, 
was  ruled  by  a  Roman  prefect,  and  Antioch 
was  the  capita  It  continued  under  the  Ro- 
man and  Byzantine  empire  till  its  conquest  by 
Ohosroes  II.  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury, followed  by  that  of  the  Mohammedans 
in  683-'6.  In  664  Damascus  again  became  the 
capital  of  Syria,  and  in  661  of  the  great  Mo- 
hammedan empire.  The  capital  was  removed 
to  Onfah  in  750,  and  afterward  to  Bagdad, 
and  Syria  thenceforth  became  only  a  province 
of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  10th  century  the  rival  Mohammedan 
dynasty  of  the  Fstimites  in  Egypt  conquered 
it,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  the  Seljuk 
Turks  made  it  a  part  of  their  empire.  The  cru- 
elties perpetrated  by  these  fanatics  on  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  visiting  the  Holy  Land  led  to 
the  crusades.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  assault 
(1099),  and  the  whole  of  Syria  except  Damas- 
ons  and  a  part  of  Mesopotamia  conquered  by 
the  Christian  princes,  and  divided  into  prin- 
cipalities. Godfrey  was  chosen  ruler  of  Jeru- 
salem, Bohemond  reigned  at  Antioch,  Baldwin 
at  Edessa,  and  the  count  of  Toulouse  at  Tri- 
poli Their  rule  was  of  short  duration ;  after 
repeated  attacks  by  Nonreddin  and  his  suc- 
cessors, it  was  overthrown  by  Saladin  in  1187. 
The  crusades  which  followed  resulted  only  in 
their  regaining  a  few  points,  in  the  temporary 
acquisition  of  Jerusalem  by  treaty  in  1229,  and 
the  final  occupation  of  the  whole  country  by 
the  Mamelukes  in  1291.  (See  Egypt.)  For  a 
long  period  the  country  was  the  prey  of  the 
two  contending  Tartar  powers,  Tamerlane  and 
his  iuocessors  and  the  Mameluke  sovereigns  of 
Egypt  In  1617  it  was  conquered  by  Sultan 
Selim  I.,  and  from  that  time  to  our  own  it 
has  formed  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In 
1882  Ibrahim  Pasha  conquered  Syria  for  his 
father  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt;  but  in 
1841,  after  the  armed  intervention  of  England 
and  her  allies,  it  was  restored  to  the  sultan. 
In  the  summer  of  1860  an  insurrection  oc- 
curred on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans  at  Da- 
mascus, in  which  many  Christians  were  slain, 
the  Dutch  consul  killed,  and  the  American  con- 
sul wounded.  At  the  same  time  sanguinary 
disturbances,  such  as  had  frequently  occurred 
before,  broke  out  in  Mt  Lebanon,  between  the 
Druses  and  Maronites,  and  a  predatory  conflict 
of  several  months'  duration  followed,  in  which 
nearly  150  villages  were  destroyed.  France 
and  England  finally  interfered,  the  outbreak 
was  suppressed,  and  the  prime  movers  were 


brought  to  punishment,  but  not  until  more 
than  16,000  men  had  been  killed,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  were  homeless  and  desti- 
tute, and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  cities 
of  the  coast. 

STBIAC  UKCDACiE  AND  LRERATntE.  The 
Syriao  language  belongs  to  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Semitic  family.  rSee  Semitio  Race  and 
Lanouaoes.)  It  is  an  Aramaic  dialect,  which 
rose  to  a  literary  language  under  the  name  of 
Syriao  in  the  Christian  schools  of  northern 
Mesopotamia.  In  writing  it  various  forms  of 
character  are  used,  all  of  them  of  kindred  ori- 
gin, and  coming  from  the  same  source  whence 
are  derived  the  other  Semitio  alphabets.  The 
oldest  character  is  the  Palmyrene,  represented 
by  sundry  inscriptions  dating  from  the  time 
of  Christ  Kezt  in  age  is  the  Estranghelo 
alphabet,  commonly  employed  by  the  Syri- 
ans till  the  8th  or  9th  century.    The  common 
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modern  Syriao  alphabet  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Estranghelo  to  an  easier  and  more  rapid 
style  of  writing;  it  t>egan  to  come  into  use 
in  the  6th  and  6th  centuries,  and  hy  degrees 
crowded  out  its  predecessor,  which  was  at 
last  employed  only  for  headings  and  similar 
purposes.  The  Estranghelo  is  also  the  parent 
of  the  Cufic,  from  which  the  modern  forms  of 
the  Arabic  are  derived.  Finally,  we  have  the 
Nestorian  character,  still  in  common  use  with 
modern  Nestorian  Ohristians ;  it  is  heavier  and 
sqaarer  than  the  last  named,  and  less  altered 
from  their  common  mother,  the  Estranghelo. 
All  the  Syriac  alphabets  contain  the  same  22 
characters  with  the  Phoenician  and  the  Hebrew. 
The  Syriac  contains  many  Greek  and  Latin 
words,  chiefly  nouns;  it  has  also  partly  filled 
oat  the  scanty  structure  of  the  Semitic  verb 
with  forms  of  periphrastic  origin.  Thus,  be- 
sides the  usual  perfect  and  imperfect  (or  pre- 
terite and  future),  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
standing  for  time  past,  present,  or  future,  it  has 
a  distinctive  present,  formed  by  a  participle 
and  following  pronoun ;  an  imperfect,  formed 
of  a  participle  and  the  verb  to  be ;  a  pluperfect, 
formed  of  the  perfect  (or  preterite)  and  the 
verb  to  be ;  and  even  a  f  uta  re,  with  the  adjective 
ready,  about  to.  Of  the  Semitic  conjugations, 
the  Syriac  has  but  three,  each  with  its  passive ; 
the  second  and  third  are  hardly  distinguished 
in  meaning,  both  expressing  intensive  or  cau- 
sative action.  The  dual  number  has  entirely 
disappeared.  The  ancient  Syriac  was  a  ver- 
nacular dialect  during  the  first  centuries  after 
Christ;  after  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cul- 
tivated literary  language,  it  maintained  itself 
as  such,  unaltered,  throughout  the  whole  peri- 
od of  growth  of  the  Syriac  literature ;  and  it 
is  still  the  sacred  language  of  the  scattered 
bodies  of  Ohristians  in  Asia  representing  the 
ancient  Syriac  church.  It  is  no  longer  prop- 
erly understood,  however,  even  by  the  best  in- 
structed among  them.  The  vernacolar  dialect 
of  the  once  powerful  and  active  sect  of  Nes- 
torians  has  been  lately,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
American  misuonaries  at  Urumiah,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  printed  language,  with  a  Chris- 
tian literature,  school  and  scientific  books,  pe- 
riodicals, &c.  (See  Nestorians,  and  Perkins, 
Justin.) — The  Syriac  literature  is  Christian, 
composed  under  Greek  influence  and  after 
Greek  models ;  and  besides  the  important  part 
it  bos  played  as  the  intermediary  between 
Greek  and  Moslem  science  and  philosophy, 
it  is  a  source  of  valuable  historical  informa- 
tion. The  oldest  Syriac  work  still  existing  is 
the  translation  of  nearly  the  whole  Bible,  of 
unknown  authorship,  commonly  called  the  Fe- 
shito;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  not 
later  than  about  A.  D.  200.  The  earliest  au- 
thors whose  names,  with  fragments  of  their 
works,  have  come  down  to  us,  are  a  few  years 
older;  they  are  Bardesanes  and  his  son  Har- 
monins.  Bendes  philosophical  works,  they 
composed  the  first  hymns  in  the  language,  and 
fixed  its  poetic  style,  giving  it  a  properly  met- 


rical form,  dependent  on  accent  and  number 
of  syllables,  with  occasional  rhyme ;  it  was  the 
first  time  that  any  Semitic  dialect  had  been 
subjected  to  such  rules.  But  the  most  promi- 
nent early  Syriac  author  is  St.  Ephraem,  or 
Ephraem  Syrus,  of  the  middle  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury; with  him  begins  the  full  career  of  the 
Syriac  literature,  which  continued  uninterrupt- 
ed until  the  9th  century.  A  great  part  of  this 
literature  has  been  lost,  and  what  remains  has 
as  yet  been  but  partially  worked  up  and  made 
accessible.  It  may  be  said  to  have  done  its 
principal  work  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries, 
m  introducing  classical  learning  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Arabs.  The  grammatical  study  and 
culture  of  the  Syriac  began  after  the  founding 
of  the  famous  school  of  Edessa,  long  a  chief 
centre  of  oriental  learning,  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury. The  works  of  previous  laborers  in  this 
field  were  effaced  by  tnose  of  Jacob  of  Edessa, 
of  the  7th  century,  whose  authority  gave  the 
classical  and  sacred  dialect  its  final  form. 
From  his  time  the  series  of  native  gramma- 
rians and  lexicographers  is  almost  unbroken ; 
of  most  note  among  the  former  are  Elias  of 
Nisibis  (11th  centuryX  John  Bar-Zugbi  (begin- 
ning of  the  13th  century),  and  Bar-Hebrsaus, 
known  also  as  an  Arabic  author  by  the  name 
of  Abnlfaraj  (13th  century);  of  the  latter  the 
most  important  are  Bar-AIi  and  Bar-Bahlul, 
of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  Bar-Hebraeus, 
who  is  distinguished  by  both  his  Syriac  and 
Arabic  works,  and  in  various  departments  of 
knowledge,  is  the  last  great  name  in  Syriac 
literary  history.  The  study  of  Syriac  was 
introduced  into  Europe  in  the  16th  century, 
and  the  names  of  Ambrosius,  Widmanstad,  the 
two  Ecohellenses,  and  Assemani  are  promi- 
nent among  its  cultivators.  The  only  compre- 
hensive dictionary  is  that  contained  in  Cas- 
teU's  polyglot  lexicon,  and  published  separate- 
ly by  Michaelis  (Gattingen,  1788).  Of  the 
Latin  grammar  of  Hoffmann  (Halle,  1827),  an 
English  abridged  translation  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Oowper  (London,  1868) ;  it  has  also 
been  worked  over  and  much  extended  and 
altered  by  Merx  (1867).  The  German  one  of 
Uhlemann  (Berlin,  2d  ed.,  1857)  includes  also 
a  chrestomathy  and  glossary ;  tliis,  too,  has 
been  reproduced  in  English  in  this  country 
by  E.  Hutchinson  (2d  mI.,  New  York,  1875). 
Among  the  other  chrestomathies  published, 
the  most  useful  are  those  of  Bodiger  (Halle, 
1838)  and  Eirsch,  edited  with  a  glossary  by 
Bernstein  (Leipsio,  1882).  A  complete  lexi- 
con was  begun  by  Bernstein,  but  interrupted 
by  his  death ;  his  collections  and  Quatremlre's 
have  since  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dean  B. 
Payne  Smitn,  who  is  now  (1876)  publisbing 
a  very  full  and  learned  dictionary.  Besides 
Dean  Smith,  Cowper  and  Cureton  are  the  best 
English  cultivators  of  the  study,  and  the  latter 
especially  has  done  great  service  by  the  pub? 
lication  of  extracts  from  the  precious  collec- 
tion of  MSS.  some  time  since  acquired  for 
the  British  museum  from  the  convent  of  St. 
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Maria  Deipara  in  Egypt.  A  grammar  of  the 
dialect  of  Urumiah,  by  the  Rev.  D.  T.  Stod- 
dard, was  published  in  1856  by  the  Ameri- 
can oriental  society.  NOldeke  has  produced  a 
fuller  and  more  learned  one,  founded  on  this 
and  on  the  texts  published  by  the  missionaries, 
entitled  Orammatik  der  neutyritehen  Spraehe 
(Leipsic,  1868).  Dr.  Adalbert  Merx  has  pab- 
lished  a  Neutyruehet  Leuhuch:  Texte  im  iHa- 
lehte  von  Urmia  (Breslau,  1874). 

STBOTCX    See  Lilao,  and  Philadelpbts. 

8TK0S.    See  Syba. 

STBUS  MUOB  and  Sjith  Unvr,  the  ancient 
names  of  two  large  gulfs  on  the  K.  coast  of 
Africa,  now  called  respectively  the  gulf  of 
Sidra  and  the  gulf  of  Oabes  or  Gabes.  These 
gulfs  were  dangerous  on  account  of  their  shal- 
lowness, the  number  of  onicksands,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  tides.  The  Greater  Syrtis, 
or  gulf  of  Sidra,  is  on  the  N.  coast  of  Tripoli, 
and  extends  from  the  promontory  of  Boreum 
(now  Kas  Teyonas)  on  the  E.  side  to  that  of 
Cephalee  (Ras  Easr  Hamet)  on  the  W.  The 
distance  between  the  two  promontories  is 
about  270  m.,  and  the  greatest  extension  of 
the  gulf  inland  is  110  m.  The  Lesser  Syrtis, 
or  gulf  of  Cabes,  indents  the  £.  coast  of 
Tunis,  between  the  island  of  Jerbah  on  the 
south  and  Caput  Vadorum  (Ras  Eapudiah)  on 
the  north;  its  width  is  about  100  m.,  measur- 
ing from  these  points.  The  region  between 
the  two  gulfs,  formerly  called  Syrtica,  is  most- 
ly a  narrow  sandy  or  marshy  strip  of  land, 
now  belonging  to  Tripoli.  In  aticient  times  it 
was  peopled  by  the  Lothophagi,  Maose,  Psylli, 
Nasamones,  and  other  Libyan  tribes,  besides 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  on  the  coast.  Cy- 
rene  and  Carthage  contended  for  it,  the  latter 
winning,  it  is  said,  through  the  self-sacrifice  of 
two  brothers,  the  Phileeni. 

SZlBADKi  (Ger.  Maria- TTieretiopel),  a  town 
of  8.  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  B&cs,  96  m. 
8.  8.  B.  of  Pesth ;  pop.  in  1870,  66,828.  Its 
inhabitants  are  mostly  agriculturists,  but  there 
is  also  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  tobacco,  and 
other  products. 

8ZAB0LCS,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Hungary,  in  the 
Trans-Tibiscan  circle,  the  Tbeiss  constituting 
the  N.  and  part  of  the  W.  frontier ;  area,  2,804 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  265,684,  chiefly  Magyars. 
It  is  a  wide,  sandy  plain,  with  large  marshes, 
especially  in  the  north  and  west,  but  the  soil  is 
fertile.  The  chief  products  are  cattle,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  wine.    Capital,  Nagy-EMI6. 

8ZAU.    See  Zala. 

SZALAT,  Liadi,  a  Hungarian  historian,  bom 
in  Buda,  April  18,  1818,  died  in  Salzburg,  July 
17,  1864.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Pesth,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838,  was  a 
member  of  the  diet  of  1839-'40,  and  prepared 
with  De&k  and  others  the  penal  code  adopted 
by  the  lower  house.  Having  edited  for  some 
time  the  7%emit,  and  subsequently  the  Buda- 
petti  teemle  ("  Buda-Pesth  Review  "),  he  suc- 
ceeded Kossuth  in  Jnlv,  1844,  as  editor  of  the 
Pe*ti  hirlap  ("  Pesth  journal ").    In  1847-'62 


he  published  Statwrfirjiak  kdnyve  ("The  Book 
of  Statesmen  "),  a  collection  of  political  biogra- 
phies. In  1848  he  was  sent  by  the  Batthyanyi 
ministry  as  envoy  to  the  provisional  central 
government  of  Germany  at  Frankfort,  whence 
he  soon  after  retired  to  London,  and  subse- 
quently resided  in  Switzerland,  until  allowed 
to  return  to  Hungary  about  the  beginning  of 
1861,  where  he  became  a  prominent  member 
of  the  diet  at  Pesth.  His  principal  work  is 
Magyarom&g  tortenete  ("  History  of  Hun- 
gary," 6  vols.,  Leipsic  and  Pesth,  1860-'63; 
German  ed.,  1866  et  teg.). 

SZATHIk,  or  Botkitfr.  L  A  K.  E.  county  of 
Hungary,  in  the  Trans-Tibiscan  circle,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Theiss,  and  intersected  by  the  Sza- 
mos;  area,  2,260  sq.  m^  p(^.  in  1870,  280,- 
668,  chiefly  Magyars.  The  E.part  if  moun- 
tainous, and  contains  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  Nagy-B&nya;  the  remainder  is  level  and 
partly  marshy.  The  climate  is  healthful  and 
mild,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  com, 
maize,  hemp,  flax,  wine,  and  tobacco.  Cattle, 
swine,  sheep,  and  bees  are  raised  in  great  nnm- 
bers.  IL  A  town,  capital  of  the  county,  65 
m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Debreozin;  pop.  in  1870,  18,- 
858.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  N4meti  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Szamos,  and  Szatm&r  on  an 
island  in  the  river.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Catho- 
lic bishop,  and  has  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  a 
lyceum,  a  seminary,  and  Greek  and  Protestant 
churches.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  wine,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics. 

SZiCHEmn,  Istrta,  count,  a  Hungarian  states- 
man, bom  in  Vienna,  Sept.  21,  1791,  died  by 
his  own  hand  at  Dobling,  April  8,  1860.  He 
was  the  son  of  Count  Francis  Szfichenyi,  the 
founder  of  the  national  museum  at  Pesth, 
served  in  the  last  campaigns  of  Austria  against 
Napoleon,  and  in  1826  took  his  seat  in  the 
upper  house  of  the  Hungarian  diet.  He  con- 
tributed the  sum  of  $30,000  toward  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Hungarian  national  academy,  and 
was  its  vice  president;  and  as  leader  of  the 
national  party  he  carried  through  a  grand 
series  of  public  enterprises.  To  popularize  his 
schemes  of  reform,  he  published  Hitel  ("  Cred- 
it," Pesth,  1880),  and  ViMg  ("Light,''  1882). 
Frightened  by  Kossuth's  radical  agitation,  he 
wrote  against  him  his  Kelet  nepe  ("  People  of 
the  East,"  1840),  and  combated  him  in  the 
diet  of  1847;  but  in  1848  he  yielded  to  the 
current,  and  entered  the  Batthy&nyi-Eossuth 
cabinet  as  minister  of  public  works.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  he  became  insane,  and 
was  taken  to  an  asylum  at  Dobling  neftr  Vi- 
enna, in  which,  though  he  recovered  after 
some  time,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  March,  1860,  his  abode  and  papers  were 
searched  by  the  Austrian  police,  and  shortly 
after  he  shot  himself. 

SZEGEDIN  (Hun.  Szeged),  a  city  of  Hungary, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Csongr&d,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Theiss,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Maros,  66  m.  W.  of  Arad  and  96  m.  S.  E.  of 
Pesth ;  pop.  in  1870,  70,179,  chiefly  Magyars 
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and  Slavs.  It  stands  in  a  marshy  plain,  and 
is  divided  into  the  town  proper  and  the  upper 
and  lower  subnrbs.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
bridffe  of  boats,  and  the  town  is  defended  by 
an  old  fortress  bnilt  by  the  Turks  in  the  16th 
century,  which  contains  extensive  barracks,  a 
house  of  correction,  and  a  church  of  its  own. 
There  are  six  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a 
Catholic  gymnasium,  and  a  beautiful  Greek 
church.  Oloth,  tobacco,  soda,  and  soap  are 
manufactured,  and  river  boats  are  built.  It  is 
connected  by  rail  with  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  In  the 
summer  of  1849  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Hun- 


garian diet  till  it  was  taken  by  the  Anstrians 
early  in  August. 

«ZKKi.iaM.    See  Tbajtstlvania. 

SZOLNOK.  L  MIMIe^  a  county  formerly  be- 
longing to  Transylvama,  and  now  to  Hungary, 
bounded  8.  E.  by  Transylvania ;  area,  86S  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1870,  113,689,  chiefly  Wallachs. 
It  is  mountainous,  and  watered  by  tributaries 
of  the  Szamos.  Capital,  8zilAgy-6omly6.  IL 
A  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Heves, 
on  the  Theiss,  66  m.  £.  8.  E.  of  Pestb;  pop.  in 
1870,  15,847,  chiefly  Magyars.  It  is  connected 
with  Pesth,  Arad,  and  Debreczin  by  rail,  and 
has  considerable  trade  and  important  fisheries. 


T 


TTHE  20tb  letter  and  16th  consonant  of 
,  the  English  and  other  alphabets  derived 
from  the  Roman,  the  19th  of  tne  Greek  (tau), 
and  the  9th  of  the  Hebrew  (Uth).  It  is  of 
the  denti-lingual  class,  and  represents  the 
sound  produced  by  a  forcible  emission  of  the 
breath  after  placing  the  tongue  against  the 
roof  of  the  month  near  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 
This  forcible  emission  of  the  breath  is  the 
principal  distinction  between  the  sounds  of  t 
and  its  sonorous  counterpart  d.  In  etymol- 
ogy it  is  interchangeable  with  d,  and  some- 
times with  th,  p,  «,  and  I.  By  itself  it  has  bat 
one  sound ;  but  combined  with  A,  it  forms  a 
simple  sound,  hard  or  soft  in  quality,  distinct 
from  that  of  either  component;  as  the  th  in 
thigh,  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  represented  by 
tS,  the  Greeks  by  6  (theta),  and  the  Hebrews 
by  n  ('a*) ;  or  as  in  thy,  which  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons represented  by  p.  This  sound  is  wanting 
in  all  the  other  European  languages  except 
Spanish  (d,  e,  and  o  before  «  or  i),  modem 
Greek  (d  and  i),  Danish  (d  between  vowels, 
very  faint),  and  Welsh  (dd).  In  French  t  is 
dropped  in  many  words  from  the  Latin  where 
it  is  preceded  and  followed  by  a  vowel ;  as  in 
pire,  mire,  vie,  from  pater,  mater,  vita;  also 
from  the  termination  of  many  words.  In  Eng- 
lish, before  i  and  another  vowel,  (  has  the 
sound  of  »h,  as  in  nation;  in  French,  of  «;  in 
German,  of  tg. — As  a  Greek  numeral  r  stood 
for  800,  ,T  for  300,000.  Among  the  Latins  T 
represented  160,  and  with  a  da^  above  it  (f) 
160,000.  As  an  abbreviation  it  stands  for  the- 
ologia,  as  in  S.  T.  D.,  laera  theologia  doctor ; 
and  ia  ancient  writings,  monuments,  or  coins, 
for  Titus,  Titios,  Tullius,  and  sometimes  tri- 
hunxu.    (See  D.) 

TABASCO,  a  S.  E.  state  of  Mexico,  bounded 
N.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  E.  by  Oampeachy, 
8.  by  Guatemala  and  Chiapas,  and  W.  by  Vera 
Cruz;  area,  12,716  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  88,- 
707,  chiefly  Indians.  The  coast  is  indented 
by  several  bays  and  lagoons,  and  there  are 
islands  toward  its  N.  E.  extremity,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Lagnna,  Carmen,  and 


Puerto  Real.  The  surface  is  generally  flat  and 
in  some  places  marshy,  and  there  are  several 
small  lakes.  The  rivers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Usumasinta  and  Tabasco,  are  generally 
small,  and  they  all  overflow  at  certain  seasons. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthful ;  and  be- 
tween September  and  March  gales  render  navi- 
gation dangerous  even  on  the  rivers.  Oak, 
cedar,  ironwood,  and  mahogany  abound.  Ca- 
cao, cofiiee,  pepper,  sugar  cane,  palmetto,  to- 
bacco, maize,  and  rice  are  cultivated ;  in  some 
places  indigo  grows  spontaneously ;  and  wild 
bees  aSord  large  supplies  of  wax  and  honey. 
Capital,  San  Juan  Bautista. 

TiBfXNAaJE:  (Lat  tdbemaeuUtm,  tent;  Heb. 
ohet),  the  sanctuary  which  the  Israelites  car- 
ried with  them  through  the  desert,  and  which, 
after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  was  set  up  in 
various  towns  of  Palestine  until  the  time  of 
Solomon,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  temple 
of  Jerusfdem.  It  was  constructed,  by  order 
of  Moses,  by  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  and  set 
up  for  the  first  time  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  in  the  second  year  after  leaving 
Egypt.  Its  framework  consisted  of  48  per- 
pendicular gilded  boards  of  acacia  wood,  which 
were  kept  together  by  golden  rings  and 
fixed  into  diver  sockets.  Over  these  boards 
fotir  coverings  were  spread.  The  entrance,  at 
the  east  end,  was  closed  by  means  of  a  splen- 
did curtain,  supported  by  five  columns.  A 
curtain  divided  the  interior  into  two  rooms, 
the  sanctuary  and  the  holy  of  holies.  In  the 
sanctuary  was  placed,  on  the  north,  the  table 
with  the  12  loaves  of  shew  bread  (see  Shsw 
Bbead)  ;  toward  the  south  the  golden  candle- 
stick ;  and  in  the  middle  the  altar  of  incense. 
In  the  holy  of  holies  stood  the  ark  of  the  cov- 
enant. The  tabernacle  was  surrounded  by  a 
kind  of  courtyard  which  was  100  cubits  long 
and  50  cubits  wide.  The  typical  significance 
of  the  tabernacle  has  been,  ever  since  the  times 
of  PhUo  and  Josephns,  a  subject  of  investiga- 
tion. The  most  important  treatises  on  the  snb- 
ject  in  modem  times  are  by  Creuzer,  Synibo- 
lik  de*  mo$aiteken  Cultut  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg, 
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1887-'9),  and  Friedrich,  Symbolik  der  motai- 
$ehen  St\fUhutte  (Leipsio,  1841). 

TiBHUUCLES,  Fcut  (f  (Heb.  'hag  hauuhtth), 
one  of  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  Jews, 
observed  after  harvest,  and  beginning  on  the 
10th  day  of  the  month  Tisri.  It  commemora- 
ted God's  protecting  care  over  his  people  while 
they  dwelt  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  also  a 
harvest  feast  or  thanksgiving.  It  continued 
eight  (among  the  exiled  Jews  nine)  days,  the 
first  and  last  (in  exile  the  first  two  and  last 
two)  of  which  were  the  most  important.  To 
the  ceremonies  of  the  festival  belongs  the  wa- 
ving toward  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  of 
fine  fruits  and  leafy  branches,  with  the  singing 
of  liturgical  songs,  commonly  called,  from  the 
repetition  of  the  words  hotia^  na  (Oh  save  1), 
Hosanna.  On  the  seventh  day  this  was  re- 
peated, for  the  last  time,  with  greater  solem- 
nity. Daring  the  first  seven  days  the  living  in 
booths  was  obligatory,  which  is  still  partially 
observed  by  the  Jews  in  most  countries.  Sac- 
rifices took  place  in  the  temple,  and  in  later 
times  also  a  ceremony  of  "pouring  water  "  on 
the  sacrifice,  and  a  great  illumination  of  the 
outer  court,  with  dances  by  torchlight. 

TABW,  Manit  (Or.  'Ara/3{>p<ov;  now  Jebel  et- 
Tur\  an  insulated  eminence  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  about  6  m.  S.  £.  of  Nazareth,  in 
Galilee,  commonly  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ.  It  is  about  1,800  ft. 
high,  composed  entirely  of  limestone,  and  its 
sides  are  covered  up  to  the  summit  with  the 
valonia  oak,  wild  pistachios,  myrtles,  and  other 
shrubs.  Its  summit  is  a  plateau  about  600 
yards  in  extent  from  N.  to  S.  and  800  yards 
across.  All  around  this  plain  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  wall,  and  below  it  on  the  S.  E.  side  of 
the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortification,  a  gateway 
of  Saracenic  architecture  called  "  the  gate  of 
the  wind,"  and  a  small  vault  where  the  Latin 
monks  from  Nazareth  annually  celebrate  the 
transfiguration.  Among  the  ruins  of  a  church 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  mountain  the  Greeks  ob- 
serve the  same  festival.  Tabor  is  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  upon  it 
Deborah  and  Barak  assembled  the  warriors 
of  Israel  previous  to  the  battle  with  Sisera. 
There  was  upon  it  a  city  of  the  Levites  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulon,  which  was  taken  and  forti- 
fied by  Antiochns  the  Great,  218  B.  0.  In  55 
B.  0.  a  battle  was  fought  near  it  between  the 
Romans  under  the  proconsul  Gabinius  and  the 
Jews  under  Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobn- 
lus,  in  which  10,000  Jews  were  slain.  Tabor 
is  not  named  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was 
first  mentioned  as  the  place  of  the  transfigura- 
tion in  the  4th  century.  At  the  foot  of  it  the 
crusaders  several  times  fought  the  Moslems, 
and  Napoleon  gained  a  victory  over  the  Turks. 

TiBOKITES.    See  Hussites. 

TABUZ,  Tekriz,  or  Tauta,  a  walled  city  of 
Persia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Azerbijan,  in 
lat.  38°  4'  N.,  Ion.  46°  15'  E.,  near  the  river 
Aji ;  pop.  about  120,000.  It  stands  on  a  wide 
plain,  4,944  ft.  above  the  sea,  enclosed  on  all 


sides  but  the  west  by  low  mountains  or  hills. 
The  vicinity  is  very  fertile,  and  beautified  by 
innumerable  fruit  gardens,  celebrated  for  their 

E caches  and  apricots,  and  producing  grapes 
rom  which  is  made  a  wine  resembling  Marsa- 
la. The  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks  is  about  8^ 
m.  in  circuit.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  tor- 
tuous, and  the  houses  low  and  flat,  but  there 
is  a  large  square,  and  the  bazaars  are  numer- 
ous and  spacious.  The  most  remarkable  build- 
ings are  the  citadel,  a  lofty  structure  with 
massive  brick  walls ;  the  Blue  mosque,  built  in 
the  17th  century  by  Abbas  the  Great,  but  now 
in  ruins;  and  the  villa  of  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  Persian  throne,  who  resides  here  as 
governor  of  Azerbijan.  Tabriz  is  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  cities  in  Persia. 
It  is  on  the  caravan  route  between  the  interior 
and  Trebizond  and  Tifiis,  and  carries  on  a  large 
foreign  trade,  also  maintaining  manufactories 


city  Gat«,  Tabriz. 

at  silk  and  cotton  goods. — According  to  Per- 
sian tradition,  Tabriz  was  founded  by  Zobeida, 
wife  of  Haroun  al-Rashid;  but  the  town  ex- 
isted in  antiquity,  and  under  the  name  of  Ga- 
zaca  was  the  capital  of  the  Median  province 
of  Atropatene.  At  a  later  period  it  was  the 
capital  of  Tiridates  III.,  king  of  Armenia.  It 
was  visited  by  Marco  Polo  about  1298,  and 
in  1820  there  appear  to  have  been  Venetians 
settled  there,  and  a  Genoese  factory  in  1841. 
The  present  number  of  European  inhabitants 
probably  does  not  exceed  100,  Tabriz  has  fre- 
quently been  captured  by  the  Turks,  and  it  has 
often  been  damaged  by  earthquakes.  The  An- 
glo-Indian telegraph  line  passes  through  the  city. 
TACHE,  Alexudre,  a  Canadian  archbishop, 
bom  at  Kamouraska,  Lower  Canada,  in  1822. 
He  graduated  at  the  college  of  St.  Hyacinthe, 
became  an  Oblate  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, and  in  1848  asked  to  be  sent  to  the  Red 
River  mission.  He  was  ordained  priest  at  St. 
Boniface,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  Indian 
tribes  beyond  the  civilized  regions  of  Canada, 
especially  along  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  penetrate  into  the 
unexplored  portions  of  the  northwestern  ter- 
ritory, and  contributed  toward  the  colonization 
and  progress  of  Manitoba.    He  was  consecrated 
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coadjutor  to  Bishop  ProTenoher  of  St.  Boni- 
face, Nov.  23, 1851,  and  succeeded  him,  June 
7,  18S3.  In  September,  1871,  he  was  made 
metropolitan.  During  the  troubles  attendant 
on  the  Rial  insurrection  in  1869-'70  he  exerted 
his  influence  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood ; 
and  after  the  surrender  of  Riel  and  the  latter's 
election  to  the  Dominion  house  of  commons, 
the  archbishop  resisted  successfully  all  attempts 
of  tiie  authorities  to  punish  him  as  a  traitor. 
He  has  established  a  college  and  theological 
seminary  at  St.  Boniface,  opposite  Fort  Garry, 
and,  besides  numerous  interesting  reports  on 
the  Indian  missions  printed  in  the  "Annals  of 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,"  has  published 
Vingt  anniea  de  mittion*  dam  U  nord-ouett  d« 
TAmirique  (Montreal,  1866),  and  Eaquuse  tur 
U  nord-ouett  de  VAmirique  (1869). 

TACnUS,  Calls  Oendlu,  a  Roman  historian, 
bom  probably  about  A.  D.  66,  died  probably 
after  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Hadrian 
(117).  He  was  early  appointed  to  a  public 
office  under  Vespasian,  and  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Julius  Agricola.  He  held  a  praotorship 
under  Domitian,  and  was  consul  tuffectut  un- 
der Nerva.  Nothing  positive  is  known  of  bis 
subsequent  career.  He  was  famous  as  an  ora- 
tor and  a  lawyer,  and  the  rhetorical  studies 
of  his  earlier  years  led  him  to  compose  his 
first  work,  the  Dialogut  de  Oratoribut,  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  his  later  writings  for 
diSuseness  and  negligence.  His  Vita  Julii 
Agrieola  is  the  masterpiece  of  ancient  biogra- 
phy, and  specially  valuable  for  the  account  it 
gives  of  the  early  condition  and  history  of 
Britain.  The  Oermania  {De  Origine,  Situ, 
Moribtu  ae  Populii  Oermanias)  appeared  soon 
after,  both  probably  in  98.  It  is  based  on  the 
works  of  Pliny  and  the  most  trustworthy 
sources  obtainable  at  the  time,  and  as  such  is 
of  great  importance  to  students  of  German 
antiquities.  Numerous  theories  have  been 
broached  in  regard  to  the  author's  purpose  in 
writing  it,  but  there  is  every  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  one  of  his  main  objects  was  to  re- 
mind the  Romans  of  the  virtues  of  their  former 
days,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  dangers  threaten- 
ing tnem  from  the  north.  Its  geographical  and 
historical  accuracy  has  often  been  attacked, 
and  as  often  successfully  vindicated,  though 
he  has  frequently  exaggerated  or  idealized  the 
customs  and  morals  of  the  German  people. 
About  the  year  105  appeared  the  first  portion 
of  his  history  of  Rome  after  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, embracing  Hiitoria  of  the  years  69-96, 
or  from  the  last  days  of  Gslba  to  the  death  of 
Domitian.  Only  the  first  four  books  and  a 
part  of  the  fifth,  reaching  to  the  year  70,  are 
extant  Next  appeared  the  Annalei,  a  con- 
cise history  of  the  event*  from  14  to  68.  Its 
original  title  was  Ah  Exeeuu  D.  Auguiti  Lttri. 
Of  the  original  16  books,  only  nine  complete 
and  parts  of  three  others  are  extant.  The 
portions  relating  to  the  last  two  years  of  Nero 
,  are  wanting.  Tacitus  is  commonly  compared 
to  Thucydides ;  but  the  latter  has  none  of  the 


psychological  characteristics  of  the  former. 
There  is  a  greater  resemblance  between  Taci- 
tus and  his  forerunner  Ballast.  His  style  is 
remarkable  for  its  vigor  and  conciseness.  A 
melancholy  and  almost  tragic  earnestness  per- 
vades his  pictures  of  imperial  history.  Nu- 
merous interpolations  disfigure  his  writings, 
especially  the  last  portion  of  the  Annale*  and 
the  Historim.  The  editio  prineqtt  of  Tacitus, 
which  is  far  from  complete,  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  1469  by  Vindelin  de  Spira;  and  of 
the  numerous  subsequent  editions  that  of  £r- 
nesti  (Leipsio,  1762),  successively  revised  by 
Oberlin,  Bekker,  Walther,  Ruperti,  and  oth- 
ers, and  Halm's  (Leipsio,  1874),  are  esteemed 
the  best.  The  best  traiulations  are:  in  Ger- 
man, by  Roth  (Stuttgart,  1865-'7) ;  in  French, 
by  Louandre  (Paris,  1868)  and  Dureau  de  la 
Malle  (1874);  and  in  English,  by  Church  and 
Brodribb  (London,  1864).  German  literatore 
abounds  with  hermeneutical  treatises  on  TanA- 
tus;  Pfitzner's  Die  Annalen  de*  Tacitut  JcH- 
titeh  belevehtet  (Halle,  1869)  is  very  thoroagh. 

TACnVS,  Marcu  Chadln,  a  Roman  emperor, 
bom  at  Interamna  (now  Temi),  Umbria,  about 
A.  D.  200,  died  at  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  in 
April,  276.  Previous  to  the  assassination  of 
the  emperor  Aurelian  in  March,  276,  he  held 
varions  important  civil  offices,  the  last  being 
that  of  consul  in  273,  and  was  well  known 
for  his  love  of  letters,  his  great  wealth,  and 
his  integrity.  In  September,  276,  Tacitus  was 
unanimously  elected  emperor  by  the  senate. 
He  instituted  a  few  domestic  reforms,  and  at- 
tempted to  revive  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
bat  died  within  little  more  than  half  a  year 
from  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  he  was  assassinated 
by  his  soldiers  when  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Goths  in  Asia  Minor.  He  claimed  descent 
from  the  historian  Tacitus,  whose  works  he 
ordered  to  be  placed  in  all  public  librariesi, 
and  to  be  multiplied  to  the  extent  of  ten 
copies  a  year  at  the  public  exjwnse. 

TACUIAHACK,  or  Balna  Poplar.    See  Poflab. 

TAOONIC  STSnai,  or  TtgUUaic  See  TJsrrzD 
States  (geological  part). 

TADEHi,  Low«u  AIM,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom 
at  Drouryp,  West  Friesland,  Jan.  8,  1836.  He 
studied  under  Leys  at  Antwerp  in  1861,  and 
became  known  as  «  painter  of  classical  sab- 
I'ects.  His  wife,  the  countess  Pauline  Dumon- 
lin,  died  in  1869,  and  in  1870  he  married  an 
English  woman  and  removed  to  London.  His 
works  include  "  Venantius  Fortunatns  and 
Radegond  "  (1862),  "  How  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  Egypt  3,000  Years  ago  "  (1863),  "  The 
Mammies"  (1867),  "The  Siesta  of  Ancient 
Romans"  (1868),  "The  Vintage  Celebration 
at  Rome  "  (1870),  "  The  Last  Plague  of  Egypt " 
(1872),  and  "The  Picture  Gallery"  (1874). 

TADHOB.    See  PAuncTEA^. 

TADOUNI,  Adas*,  an  Italian  sculptor,  bom 
in  Bologna  in  1789.  He  studied  in  the  acade- 
my of  Bologna,  and  settled  in  Rome.  In  1818 
he  received  for  his  "  Dying  A jaz  "  the  grand 
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prize  institated  b^  Oanova,  under  vhose  di- 
rection he  ezeonted  from  1813  to  1820  many 
works,  including  a  statue  of  Washington.  Hia 
subsequent  prodactions  comprise  "  Venns  and 
Amor,"  "TheAbdnctionof  GauTmede,"  "Fran- 
cis de  Sales,"  "  A  Bacchante,"  and  "  The  Arch- 
angel St.  Michael,"  a  coloeaal  marble  group  for 
which  an  American  is  said  to  have  paid  $40,- 
000  (1869). 

TADPOLE.    See  Fboo. 

TAEL,  a  Chinese  measnre  of  weight,  equal  to 
IJ-  oz.  avoirdupois.  The  Chinese  government 
does  not  coin  gold  or  mlver.  All  payments  are 
made  in  bullion  or  foreign  coins,  by  weight ; 
hence  the  tael  (Chin,  liang)  has  become  a  money 
of  acconnt,  and  720  toels  are  received  at  Hong 
Eong  and  Shanghai  as  equivalent  to  1,000 
Mexican  dollars.  Taking  the  value  of  the 
Mexican  doUar  as  fixed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  Jan.  1, 1876, 
the  tael  would  be  equivalent  to  1*886  United 
States  dollar.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  money  of  Japan,  Siam,  and  Sumatra, 
and  is  probably  of  Malay  origin. 

TfViBOM.    See  Cafe  Matapan. 

TinilT,  or  Tillett,  a  division  of  Morocco, 
consisting  of  the  oasis  of  the  same  name,  lying 
S.  £.  of  uie  Atlas  mountains,  between  lat.  SO 
46'  and  31°  10'  N.  and  Ion.  8'  8'  and  8°  25' 
W. ;  pop.  estimated  at  100,000.  The  oasis  of 
Tissimi  lies  N.  of  it,  and  that  of  Sahra  N.  E. 
Tafilet  is  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  two  rivers, 
both  of  which  are  lost  in  the  sands  of  the 
desert.  Rain  seldom  falls.  Wheat  and  barley 
are  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but 
dates  are  the  chief  product  Large  herds  of 
sheep  and  goats  are  kept,  and  stuffs  and  oar- 
pets  are  manufactured.'  There  are  mines  of 
lead  and  antimony.  The  oasis  is  divided  into 
five  districts,  Sfalet,  Rhorfa,  Mi,  Shiffa,  and 
Tannajiut.  The  most  important  town  is  Abu- 
am,  about  240  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Morocco,  but  the 
official  centre  is  Rissani,  a  few  miles  N.  E.  of 
Abnam.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Shelloohs. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  other 
parts  of  Morocco  and  with  Algeria. — Tafilet, 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  earliest  Arab  chroni- 
clers, is  probably  identical  with  the  kingdom 
of  which  Sigilmessa,  founded  A.  D.  759,  was 
the  capital.  In  1648  a  king  of  Tafilet  founded 
the  dynasty  which  still  rules  Morocco. 

TAOiNROG,  a  city  of  southern  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Yekaterinoslav,  on  a  prom- 
ontory formed  by  the  sea  of  Azov,  18  m.  from 
the  month  of  the  Don  and  27  m.  N.  W.  of 
Azov;  pop.  in  1867,  25,027,  including  many 
Armenians  and  Greeks.  It  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  despite  the  shallowness  of  the  harbor 
it  is  the  principal  port  of  the  sea  of  Azov. 
The  exports  in  1878,  chiefly  wheat,  amounted 
to  28,797,889  rubles,  and  the  imports  to  8,048,- 
663.  The  town  has  four  large  squares.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  admi- 
ralty, the  marine  hospital,  the  quarantine,  the 
exchange,  the  theatre,  and  the  palace  near  the 
Greek  monastery  of  Jerusalem,  built  by  Alex- 


ander I.,  who  died  and  has  a  monument  here. 
It  was  originally  founded  in  1696,  but  the  pres- 
ent city  dates  from  1768.  Taganrog  was  much 
damaged  in  1855  by  the  bombardment  from 
French  and  English  gunboats,  as  well  as  the 
neighboring  seaport  Mariupol  (founded  in  1779 
by  Greeks;  pop.  about  6,000),  which  is  under 
the  municipal  authority  of  Taganrog. 

TAOLIACOZZL    See  Taliaootics. 

TACUONl.  L  lUppA,  an  Italian  ballet  mas- 
ter, bom  in  Milan  in  1777,  died  near  the  lake 
of  Como,  Feb.  11, 1871.  He  was  successively 
connected  with  the  theatres  at  Stockholm, 
Cassel,  and  Warsaw  till  1858,  when  he  returned 
to  Italy.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  numerous 
ballets  is  the  "  Sylphide."  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Swedish  tragedian  Earsten.  II. 
Jlaila,  a  dancer,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Stockhohn  about  1804.  In  1822  she  first 
appeared  at  Vienna,  in  1827  at  Paris,  and  in 
1882  at  Berlin.  In  the  last  year  she  married 
Count  Gilbert  de  Voisin.  She  retired  in  1847, 
and  has  since  lived  at  her  viUa  on  the  lake 
of  Como,  or  in  one  of  her  palaces  at  Venice. 
She  gained  her  greatest  triumphs  in  La  haya- 
dire,  La  Sylphide,  and  Lafilh  du  Danube.  III. 
Fail,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Vienna 
about  1808.  After  performing  with  his  sister 
in  various  theatres,  he  married  the  dancer 
Amalia  Galster,  with  whom  he  made  tours  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  His  career  as 
a  dancer  ended  in  1847,  when  he  became  bal- 
let master  at  the  royal  theatre  in  Berlin.  He 
has  since  produced  Sardanapal,  Undine,  and 
other  celebrated  ballets. — His  daughter  Mabia, 
bom  in  Berlin  in  1884,  excelled  as  a  dancer, 
but  in  1866  retired  from  the  stage,  on  her 
marriage  with  Prince  Joseph  Windischgrfitz. 

TAGVS  (Span.  Tajo ;  Port.  Tejo),  a  river  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  longest  in  the  penin- 
sula, and  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
It  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Cuenca,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Teruel  near  the  border  of  Guadalajara, 
and  flows  N.  W.  for  about  85  m. ;  then  nearly 
W.  20  m.,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Molina ; 
then  8.  W.  a  little  more  than  70  m.,  the  Gua- 
diela  and  other  streams  augmenting  it ;  then 
nearly  W.  till  it  becomes  for  about  20  m.  the 
boundary  of  Portugal,  its  principal  aflSuents 
being  the  Jarama,  Cedron,  Gnadorrama,  Al- 
berche,  and  Alagon.  Entering  Portugal,  it  in- 
clines more  and  more  to  the  southwest,  receiv- 
ing below  Abrantes  the  Zezere,  and  from  that 
point  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  160  tons.  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  are  numerous  isl- 
ands, and  for  about  20  m.  it  spreads  out  into 
a  table-like  basin,  8  m.  or  more  in  width ;  but 
as  it  approaches  Lisbon  the'hills  on  either  side 
close  up  the  valley,  and  at  its  mouth  it  is  not 
over  a  mile  wide.  The  banks  of  the  Togas  are 
generally  ragged  and  precipitous,  and  the  adja- 
cent plains  are  dry  and  barren.  Lisbon,  San- 
tarem,  and  Abrantes  in  Portugal,  and  Talavera 
de  la  Reyna,  Toledo,  and  Aranjuez  in  Spain, 
are  on  its  banks.    Its  length  is  about  540  m. 

TAHin.    See  Sooibtt  Islands. 
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TiBLEItViH,  the  capital  of  th«  Cherokee 
nation,  Indian  territory,  in  the  valley  of  Illi- 
nois river,  a  tributary  of  the  Aricansas,  170  m. 
W.  N.  W.  of  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  and  16  m.  E. 
of  the  Missoari,  Kansas,  and  Texas  railroad ; 
pop.  about  300.  The  capitol,  of  brick,  cost 
120,000,  and  is  in  the  centre  of  the  pnblic 
square.  There  are  two  schools  and  a  weekly 
newspaper  (Cherokee  and  English). 

TADIE,  HlnMlyto  AdtlplM,  a  French  anthor, 
bom  in  Yonziers,  April  21,  1828.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Bourbon  college,  was  con- 
nected with  the  normal  school  of  Paris  for 
five  years,  and  since  1864  has  been  professor 
of  the  history  and  sesthetics  of  art  in  the 
school  of  fine  arts.  His  Euai  $ur  Tite  Live 
(1864)  received  a  prize  from  the  French  acad- 
emy. His  other  works  are :  Voyage  aux  eaux 
de*  Pyriniee  (1865) ;  Lee  philotophes  /ranfait 
du  XIX'  tiiele  (1858) ;  EisaU  de  critique  et 
d'hittbire  (1857 ;  second  series,  1865);  La  Fon- 
taine et  *ei  fable*  (1860) ;  HUtoire  de  la  litte- 
rature  anglaite  (4  vols.,  1864);  Idealitme  an- 
glare:  itude  tur  Carlyle  (1864);  X«  poriti- 
titme  anglait:  etude  tur  Stuart  Mill  (1864)  ; 
Philoiophie  de  I'art  (1866);  Philotopkie  de 
Vart  en  Italie  (1866) ;  Voyage  en  Italie  (2  vols., 
•  1866) ;  Mte*  sur  Parte  (1867) ;  L'ideal  dant 
Fart  (1867);  Philoiophie  de  Vart  dane  lee 
Payg-Bae  (1868);  Be  Vintelligenee  (2  vols., 
1869) ;  PhiUmphie  de  Vart  en  Griee  (1870) ; 
and  Jfbtee  sur  VAngleterre  (1874).  Most  of 
his  works  have  been  translated  into  English 
by  Durand,  Van  Lann,  Haye,  Rae,  Fiske,  and 
Stevens.  In  1875  Taine  began  the  publication 
of  Lee  originee  de  la  France  eontemporaine, 
with  a  volume  on  the  Aneien  regime,  which  is 
to  be  followed  by  one  on  the  revolution. 

TilPDrCL    See  China,  vol.  iv.,  p.  463. 

TUT,  AitblMd  CiHpbeB,  an  English  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Edinburgh,  Deo.  22,  1811.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
and  at  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  and  was  after- 
ward public  examiner  of  the  university.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  opposition  to  the  trac- 
tarians.  In  1842  he  succeeded  Dr.  Arnold  as 
head  master  of  Rugby  school,  where  he  re- 
mained eight  years.  In  1850  he  was  made 
dean  of  Carlisle,  in  1866  bishop  of  Loudon, 
and  in  1868  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
has  published  "The  Dangers  and  Safeguards 
of  Modem  Theology"  (London,  1861),  "The 
Word  of  God  and  the  Ground  of  Faith"  (1863), 
and  two  volumes  of  sermons. 

Tin,  Peter  Giflirie.  a  British  mathematician, 
born  about  1826.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
was  fellow  of  St.  Peter's  college,  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Queen's  college,  Bel- 
fast, and  in  1862  was  elected  professor  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
He  has  published  "A  Treatise  on  Dynamics  of 
a  Particle,"  in  conjunction  with  William  J. 
Steele  (8vo,  Cambridge,  1866);  "Value  of  the 
Edinburgh  Degree,  an  Address"  (8vo,  Edin- 
burgh, 1866);  "Elementary  Treatise  on  Qua- 
ternions" (8vo,  Cambridge,  1867);  and  "Ther- 


modynamics "  (8vo,  Edinburgh,  1868).  He  has 
also,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William  Thomson, 
published  an  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  Katural 
Philosophy  "  (8vo,  London,  vol.  i.,  1867). 

TlUVERi  DE  Li  RETNi  (anc.  TalaMga),  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Toledo,  on 
the  Tagus,  64  m.  S.  W.  of  Madrid ;  pop.  about 
9,000.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts  between  the 
Moors  and  Christians.  On  July  27  and  88, 
1809,  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  between  the  French,  under  Victor, 
Jonrdan,  and  Sebastiani,  and  the  British,  under 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  In  the  decisive  contest 
of  the  28th,  80,000  French  were  driven  back 
by  16,000  British  troops. 

TiLBOT.  I.  An  E.  county  of  Maryland, 
bounded  W.  by  Chesapedce  bay,  and  S.  and  E. 
by  the  Choptank  river ;  area,  260  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  16,187,  of  whom  6,666  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil 
highly  fertile.  The  Maryland  and  Delaware 
railroad  terminates  at  the  county  seat.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  802,078  bush- 
els of  wheat,  615,122  of  Indian  com,  38,825 
of  oats,  41,770  of  Irish  and  10,726  of  sweet 
potatoes,  29,696  lbs.  of  wool,  99,008  of  but- 
ter, and  990  tons  of  hay.  There  were  3,298 
horses,  8,309  milch  cows,  8,678  other  cattle, 
6,044  sheep,  and  9,411  swine;  8  manufactories 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  6  of  clothing,  3  ship 
yards,  and  7  saw  mills.  Capital,  Easton.  II. 
A  W.  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  N.  E.  by- 
Flint  river  and  drained  by  several  largo  creeks ; 
area,  524 sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 11,918,  of  whom 
7,167  were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
the  soil  good.  It  is  crossed  in  the  southeast 
by  the  Southwestern  railroad.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  18,372  bushels  of  wheat, 
200,646  of  Indian  com,  12,940  of  oats,  87,- 
786  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  7,020  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  631  horses,  1,326  mules  and  aases, 
2,021  milch  cows,  3,436  other  cattle,  1,093 
sheep,  and  9,808  swine.    Capital,  Talbotton. 

TiUMT,  WifflaM  Hesry  Fix,  an  English  author, 
bom  at  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  Feb.  11,  1800. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge, 
represented  the  liberal  interest  of  Chippenham 
in  the  first  reform  parliament,  1832-'4,  and 
became  high  sheriff  of  Wiltshire  in  1840.  In 
1838  he  began  the  experiments  which  in  1840 
resulted  in  the  discovery  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  photographic  art.  (See  Pho- 
TOORAPHT.)  For  this  discovery  he  received  in 
1842  the  medal  of  the  royal  society;  and  al- 
though he  patented  his  process,  he  left  it  open 
to  the  public.  Of  late  years  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  deciphering  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
He  has  published  "Legendary  Tales  in  Verse 
and  Prose"  (London,  1880);  "Hermes,  or  Clas- 
sical and  Ajitiquarian  Researches"  (2  parts, 
1888-'9);  "Antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis "  (1889) ;  "  The  Pencil  of  Nature,"  in  which 
he  details  his  experiments  and  discoveries  in 
photography  (6  parts,  1844-'6);  and  "English 
Etymologies"  (1846). 
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TILC^  a  silioioiis  mineral  oocurring  in  two 
forms,  crystalline  and  massiye.  The  massive 
variety  was  formerly  called  steatite  (soapstone), 
and  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  species ;  bnt  it 
has  the  same  chemical  composition  as  crystal- 
line talc,  viz.,  4MgO,6SiO»|HiO,  or  silica  6214, 
magnesia  32-92,  and  water  4*94  per  cent.,  be- 
ing a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia.  Talc  is  com- 
monly in  the  form  of  lamellar  crystals,  which 
cleave  perfectly  in  one  direction,  but  are  usu- 
ally too  incompletely  developed  to  allow  of  an 
exact  determination  of  their  crystalline  sys- 
tem ;  bnt  hexagonal  prisms  and  plates  are  oc- 
casionally found.  They  are  optically  biaxial. 
The  lamella  are  very  flexible  bnt  not  elastic, 
and  are  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Talc  is  very 
soft,  being  only  1  on  the  scale  of  10 ;  sp.  gr. 
from  2-6  to  2"8;  lustre  pearly;  color  apple- 
green  to  white,  also  greenish  gray  to  dark  green, 
sabtranslncent.  Talc,  either  in  a  foliated  or  la- 
mellar form,  or  massive  as  steatite,  is  common, 
forming  extensive  beds  in  some  localities.  It 
is  often  associated  with  serpentine,  talcose,  or 
ohloritic  schist.  Steatite  or  soapstone  is  known 
in  different  localities  as  potstone  (Top/ttein), 
lapis  ollarit,  rensselaerite,  and  French  chalk 
(eraU  de  Brianfon),  There  are  extensive  quar- 
ries at  Grafton,  Athens,  Westfield,  and  liarl- 
borough,  Vt.;  at  Francestown,  Pelham,  and 
Keene,  N.  H. ;  at  Middlefield,  Chester,  and 
other j>1aoes  in  Massachusetts;  in  Maryland 
near  Baltimore,  in  Virginia  near  Washington 
and  in  Loudon  co.,  and  in  Guilford  co.,  N.  C, 
and  nmnerons  other  places,  in  metamorphic 
rocks.  It  is  used  for  making  stoves,  ovens, 
and  hearths;  for  sizing-rollers  in  cotton  fac- 
tories, on  account  of  its  not  being  affected 
by  acids;  and  sometimes  as  a  lubricant  for 
jonmals.  It  is  also  nsed  for  slate  pencils  and 
crayons,  and  for  the  stoppers  of  chemical  ves- 
sels. The  American  aborigines  nse  it  for  cul- 
inary articles,  and  the  Chinese  for  the  carv- 
ing of  idols. 

TALEBiT  (Gr.  rd^vrov;  Lat.  talentum),  a 
term  originally  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  a  balance  for  weighing,  afterward  to  the 
substance  weighed,  and  finally  to  the  weight 
itself.  In  the  system  of  weights  in  nse  the 
talent  was  the  highest  denomination,  and  was 
equivalent  to  60  minas,  each  of  which  was 
equal  to  100  drachmas,  and  each  of  these  to  6 
ODoli.  The  values  of  these  weights  remained 
constant  in  relation  to  each  other,  while  that 
of  the  units  of  the  measure  varied  in  different 
times  and  in  different  places.  The  system  of 
money  being  based  upon  the  weight  of  silver, 
the  names  of  the  weights  employed  came  to  be 
used  as  money  values,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
English  pound  orierinally  represented  a  ponnd 
weight  of  silver.  No  coins  however  are  known 
to  have  been  made  larger  than  the  tetradrach- 
ma,  and  the  mina  and  talent  were  moneys  of 
account  only.  The  determination  of  the  weights 
of  the  different  talents  in  terms  of  our  modern 
standards  is  a  subject  involved  in  great  difiS- 
oolty,  and  there  is  a  marked  disagreement 


among  scholars.  The  oldest  talent  was  the 
Babylonian,  which  was  carried  into  the  Phoeni- 
cian and  Grecian  countries,  and  may  with  great 
probability  be  assumed  as  identical  with  the 
oldest  Greek  talent,  called  the  .£ginetan.  The 
Hebrew  talent  differed  but  little  if  at  all  from 
this.  The  Euboic  talent,  also  probably  derived 
from  the  East,  was  in  use  in  Attica  previous 
to  the  time  of  Solon,  and  is  often  called  the 
old  Attic;  it  continued  in  use  after  the  time 
of  Solon,  and  hence  was  also  called  the  com- 
mercial talent.  Solon,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
debtor  class,  reduced  the  talent  so  far  as  money 
was  concerned,  and  the  talent  established  by 
him,  called  the  new  Attic  or  Attic  silver  talent, 
is  the  one  always  meant  in  the  classical  authors 
when  the  context  does  not  indicate  a  different 
one.  The  ratio  of  these  talents  to  each  other 
was  as  follows,  in  whole  numbers :  16  .lEgine- 
tan  talents  were  equal  to  18  Euboic  or  commer- 
cial talents,  and  to  25  Solonian  or  Attic  silver 
talents.  Their  weights  compared  with  our 
avoirdupois  weight  were  probably  as  follows : 
the  .^ginetan  equalled  96  lbs. ;  the  Euboic,  79 
lbs.  2  oz.  291-68^  gr. ;  the  Attic  silver  talent, 
67  lbs.  The  value  of  these  talents  in  pure 
silver,  taking  the  American  trade  dollar,  con- 
taining 878  gr.  of  pure  silver,  as  the  standard, 
would  be  as  follows:  the  .^ginetan  talent 
equals  $1,759  26;  the  Euboic,  $1,466  06  ;  the 
Attic  silver  talent,  $1,066  66.  The  coins  in 
actual  nse  fell  below  this  standard  both  in 
weight  and  in  purity,  and  varied  in  different 
ages.  For  approximate  calculation  the  coin 
value  of  the  above  named  talents  may  be  as- 
sumed as  equal  to  $1,700,  $1,400,  and  $1,000 
respectively.  Various  other  talents  are  named 
by  the  ancient  writers,  the  comparative  values 
of  which  have  been  treated  in  the  works  of 
BOckh  and  of  Hussey.  The  gold  talent  of  the 
Greeks,  or  the  Sicilian  talent,  the  one  always 
meant  in  Homer,  contained  about  }  oz.  and  71 
gr.  avoirdupois  of  gold. 

TILFOCKD,  Sir  Hmwu  Kom,  an  English  au- 
thor, bom  at  Doxey,  a  suburb  of  Stafford, 
Jan.  26, 1796,  died  in  Stafford,  March  18, 1854. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  London  in  1821, 
and  in  1883  was  made  serjeant  at  law.  From 
1835  to  1641  he  was  member  of  parliament  for 
Reading,  and  again  from  1847  to  1849,  when 
he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  In  parliament  he  was  distinguished  by 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  authors, 
for  whose  benefit  he  introduced  in  1837  the 
copyright  act  which,  somewhat  modified,  was 
passed  in  1842.  His  tragedy  of  "  Ion  "  (1885) 
was  acted  with  great  success  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Macready,  and  was  followed  by 
"The  Athenian  Captive"  (1838),  "Qlenooe" 
(1840),  and  "  The  Castilian  '^  (1854).  The  last 
was  not  acted,  and  "  The  Athenian  Captive  " 
and  "  Glencoe  "  were  but  moderately  success- 
ful on  the  stage.  His  other  works  include  me- 
moirs and  correspondence  of  hia  friend  Charles 
Lamb  (1837  and  1888,  suhsequentiy  published 
as  one  work),  and  "Final  Memoirs"  (1848). 
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TiLUOOniS,  GuiMra  (Taouaoozi,  or  Ta- 
ouAOOZZio),  an  Italian  sargeon,  born  aboat 
1646,  died  in  Bologna,  vhere  he  was  profes- 
Bor  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  in  1699.  He  at- 
tained high  renown  for  his  medical  lectnres, 
bat  is  now  mainly  remembered  for  what  has 
been  named  from  him  the  Taliacotian  opera- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  lost  noses,  ears,  &c. 
Though  this  operation  was  not  original  with 
him,  yet  he  carried  it  to  greater  perfection 
and  was  more  successful  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. His  process  was  fully  detailed  in 
his  work  De  Curtorum  Chirurma  per  Inti- 
tionem  Libri  II.  (2  vols,  fol.,  Venice,  1597; 
new  ed.,  Berlin,  1831).     (See  Adtoplasty.) 

TiLIAFiXRO,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Georgia, 
drained  by  affluents  of  the  Ogeeohee  and  Little 
rivers;  area,  186  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,796, 
of  whom  2,987  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Granite, 
gneiss,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  magnetic  ore  are 
found.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Georgia  rail- 
road. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
9,418  bushels  of  wheat,  78,815  of  Indian  corn, 
and  8,024  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  543 
horses,  2,120  cattle,  1,220  sheep,  and  8,714 
swine.    Capital,  Orawfordsville. 

TALIPOT  TKEEi    See  Palm,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  20. 

TALLADEGA,  a  K.  E.  county  of  Alabama, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Ooosa  river  and  drained 
by  Obockolocko  creek  and  other  streams ; 
area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18,064, 
of  whom  9,595  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
moderately  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  Sel- 
ma,  Rome,  and  Dalton  railroad  traverses  it. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  69,821 
bushels  of  wheat,  284,783  of  Indian  corn,  42,- 
821  of  oats,  14,469  of  sweet  potatoes,  6,697 
bales  of  cotton,  6,784  lbs.  of  wool,  and  68,167 
of  butter.  There  were  922  horses,  1,786  mules 
and  asses,  6,338  cattle,  2,356  sheep,  and  6,947 
swine ;  4  tanneries,  8  currying  establishments, 
and  2  saw  mills.    Capital,  Talladega. 

TAIl^ECA,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Talla- 
dega CO.,  Alabama,  on  the  Selma,  Rome,  and 
Ddton  railroad,  78  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Montgom- 
ery; pop.  in  1870,  1,938,  of  whom  1,013  were 
colored;  in  1876,  about  8,000.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  state  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind,  of  a  Presbyterian  female  semi- 
nary, and  of  Talladega  college.  The  college 
was  incorporated  in  1869,  and  is  sustained  by 
the  American  missionary  society.  It  admits 
both  sexes  and  colors,  and  has  in  operation 
preparatory,  theological,  and  normal  courses, 
and  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary  de- 
partments. In  1874-'6  it  had  18  instructors 
and  247  students.  Talladega  has  two  weekly 
newspapers  and  six  churches,  and  trade  in  cot- 
ton, wheat,  &o.  On  its  site,  Nov.  9,  1813, 
Gen.  Jaokson  gained  a  victory  over  the  Creeks. 

TALLAHASSEE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Flor- 
ida, county  seat  of  Leon  co.,  on  the  Jackson- 
ville, Pensacola,  and  Mobile  railroad,  at  the 
junction  of  a  branch  to  St.  Mark's,  166  m.  W. 
of  Jacksonville  and  21  m.  N.  of  the  gulf  of 


Mexico ;  lat.  80°  25'  K,  Ion.  84'  18'  W. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  2,028,  of  whom  820  were  white  and 
1,203  colored;  in  1875,  about  2,600 ;  including 
suburbs,  4,000.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on 
high  ground,  and  is  regalarly  laid  out  in  a  plot 
a  mile  square,  with  broad  streets  and  several 
public  squares,  shaded  with  evergreens  and 
oaks.  The  abundance  and  variety  of  flowers 
and  shrubs  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  garden. 
The  business  portion  is  of  brick.  The  pnblic 
buildings  are  tne  capitol  (commenced  in  1826), 
a  large  three-story  brick  edifice,  with  pillared 
entrances  opening  east  and  west;  the  court 
house,  a  substantial  two-story  brick  structure ; 
and  the  West  Florida  seminary,  a  large  two- 
story  brick  building,  on  a  hUl  commanding  a 
view  of  the  entire  city.  In  the  vicinity  are 
beautiful  springs,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  Wakulla,  an  immense  limestone  basin,  16  m. 
distant.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile. 
The  city  contains  the  car  and  machine  shops 
of  the  raUroad  company,  and  has  the  only  cot- 
ton factory  in  the  state.  The  seminary  has 
separate  male  and  female  departments,  and  is 
supported  by  the  proceeds  of  the  "  seminary 
lands  "  granted  to  the  state  by  congress.  There 
are  several  free  public  schools,  two  weekly 
newspapers,  and  Baptist,  Episcopal,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches. — 
The  site  of  Tallahassee  was  selected  as  the  seat 
of  the  territorial  government  in  1822;  it  was 
laid  out  in  1824,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1827.  In  1848  the  entire  business  portion, 
then  of  wood,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
TALLAHATCHIf^  a  river  of  Mississippi,  the 

Srinoipal  tributary  of  the  Yazoo,  rising  in  the 
r.  E.  part  of  the  state,  and  flowing  in  a  circui- 
tous but  generally  S.  W.  and  S.  course  260  m. 
to  its  junction  with  the  Yalobusha  river  to 
form  the  Yazoo.  It  is  navigable  by  steam- 
boats more  than  100  m. 

TALLAHATCmiL  a  N.  W.  county  of  Missis- 
sippi, intersected  by  the  Tallahatchie  river; 
area,  about  750  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,862,  of 
whom  4, 637  were  colored.  The  surface  is  level 
and  in  many  places,  swampy,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. The  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  railroad 
touches  the  N.  £.  corner.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  208,426  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  13,620  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  6,760  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  842  horses,  964  moles 
and  asses,  6,600  cattle,  908  sheep,  7,406  swine, 
and  6  saw  mills.    Capital,  Charleston. 

TALLAPOOSA,  a  river  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, which  rises  in  Paulding  co.,  Ga.,  flows 
S.  W.,  8.,  and  W.  260  m.,  and  unites  with  the 
Coosa,  forming  the  Alabama,  about  10  m.  N. 
of  Montgomery.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the 
Little  Tallapoosa.  It  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats more  than  40  m.  above  the  Coosa. 

TALLAPOOSA,  an  £.  county  of  Alabama,  in- 
tersected by  the  Tallapoosa  river,  and  drained 
by  its  branches ;  area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop  in  1870, 
1 6, 963,  of  whom  4, 1 90  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly  and  the  soil  in  some  parts  fertile. 
The  Savannah  and  Memphis  railroad  traverses 
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it.  The  chief  prodnctions  in  1870  were  48,468 
bnshels  of  wheat,  267,764  of  Indian  corn,  8S,- 
863  of  oats,  26,286  of  sweet  potatoes,  6,446 
bales  of  cotton,  and  10,489  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
were  1,224  horses,  1,198  moles  and  asses,  8,261 
cattle,  8,688  sheep,  12,799  swine,  and  26  flour 
mills.  Capita],  Dadeville. 
TAUiSnUND'PilBIGOBD,     Cbarles     MawlM, 

frince  de,  a  French  statesman,  bom  in  Paris, 
'eb.  18,  1764,  died  there,  May  17,  1888.  He 
was  tlie  eldest  son  of  the  coont  de  Talleyrand- 
P^rigord,  and,  having  been  lamed  hy  accident 
when  about  a  year  old,  was  neglected  by  his 
family.  In  1766  he  was  placed  by  an  nnde  in 
the  college  of  Harcourt  at  Paris,  and  thongh 
he  there  greatly  distinguished  himself,  a  family 
council  in  1769  decided  that  in  consequence 
of  his  incurable  lameness  he  should  give  up  his 
birthright  to  his  younger  brother,  and  become 
a  churchman.  He  was  sent  immediately  to 
St.  Snlpice,  and  graduated  with  much  distinc- 
tion at  the  Sorbonne  in  1774.  He  was  then 
presented  at  court,  and  receiyed  in  eommen- 
dam  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  the  diocese  of 
Bheims  and  several  other  livings.  Despite 
his  notorious  licentiousness,  he  was  ordained 
priest  soon  afterward,  and  displayed  uncom- 
mon business  tact  and  brilliant  conversational 
powers.  From  1780  to  1786  he  held  the  post 
of  general  agent  of  the  French  clergy.  He 
mingled  in  the  financial  discussions  of  the 
time,  became  acquainted  with  Mirabeau,  Ca- 
lonne,  and  Keeker,  and  was  noted  for  his 

Erudence  and  skill  as  a  speculator.  In  1787 
e  was  one  of  the  assembly  of  notables,  and 
in  1788  was  made  bishop  of  Autun,  which 
gave  him  a  yearly  income  of  60,000  francs. 
When  the  states  general  were  summoned  in 
1789,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  deputies  of  the 
clergy,  insisted  that  his  colleagues  should  join 
at  once  the  representatives  of  the  third  estate 
who  had  assumed  the  name  of  "  national  as- 
sembly," figured  conspicuously  among  Mira- 
beau's  friends,  and  proved  a  strong  support- 
er of  every  liberal  measure.  It  was  he  who 
moved  the  celebration  of  the  great  patriotio 
feast,  styled  the  "federation,"  on  July  14, 
1790;  and  in  his  capacity  of  bishop,  at  the 
bead  of  200  priests,  wearing  the  national  col- 
ors over  their  white  robes,  he  officiated  in  that 
solemnity  upon  the  great  altar  erected  in  the 
midst  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  In  the  assem- 
bly he  reported  a  plan  for  the  reorganization 
of  public  instruction,  and  advocated  the  abo- 
lition of  ecclesiastical  tithes,  the  assumption 
by  the  government  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  clergy  as  national  property,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  civil  constitution  for  that  order ; 
and  on  this  constitution  being  adopted,  be  con- 
secrated such  priests  as  consented  to  take  the 
oath  to  it.  This,  added  to  his  many  deficiencies 
as  a  Catholic  bishop  and  his  political  course, 
caused  hira  to  be  excommunicated;  but  he 
was  secularized  by  the  pope,  on  condition  that 
he  should  wear  a  lay  habit  and  abstain  from 
all  clerical  functions.    In  April,  1791,  he  at- 


tended Mirabeau  in  his  last  moments,  and  was 
charged  by  the  great  orator  to  deliver  in  the 
assembly  a  speech  he  had  prepared  upon  testa- 
mentary powers  and  the  rights  of  succession. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly, Sept.  80, 1791,  Talleyrand  was  sent,  under 
Chauvelin,  on  a  fruitless  mission  to  England. 
After  the  king's  fall  he  retired  to  England; 
but,  while  a  warrant  was  issued  against  him 
in  Paris  by  the  committee  of  public  safety,  he 
received  peremptory  orders  from  the  ministry 
(January,  1794)  to  kave  England  in  24  hours. 
He  then  sailed  for  the  United  States,  where 
through  speculation  he  accumulated  a  fortune, 
and  carefully  studied  American  institutions 
and  commerce.  Before  the.adioumment  of 
the  convention,  on  motion  of  Ch^nier,  acting 
under  Mme.  de  StaCl's  influence,  his  name  was 
erased  from  the  list  of  emigrants ;  he  returned 
to  Paris,  found  himself  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  moral  and  political  sciences,  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  constitutional 
club,  and  in  July,  1797,  was  called  to  the  min- 
istry of  foreign  affairs.  On  Bonaparte's  return 
from  Italy,  Dec.  6,  he  welcomed  him,  intro- 
duced hira  to  the  directors,  delivered  a  speech 
in  his  honor  at  his  great  oflicial  reception,  and 
promoted  his  subsequent  designs.  While  the 
young  general  sailed  for  Egypt,  the  diplomatist 
was  to  go  to  Constantinople  to  reconcile  the 
sultan  to  the  invasion  of  one  of  his  provinces ; 
he  neglected  this  mission,  and  continued  in 
oflSce  till  July,  1799,  when  he  was  forced  to 
resign.  When  Bonaparte  returned  from  Egypt, 
he  again  propitiated  the  conqueror,  procured 
an  interview  between  him  and  Siey^,  and 
prevailed  upon  Barras  to  resign,  thus  greatly 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  covp  cPitat 
of  the  18th  Bmmaire.  He  was  rewarded  by 
his  reappointment,  in  November,  1799,  as  min- 
ister of  foreign  {USairs,  which  office  he  held 
till  August,  1807,  and  aided  in  the  reCstab- 
lishment  of  the  peace  in  Europe,  taking  part 
in  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of 
Lun6ville,  1801,  and  of  Amiens,  1802.  On 
June  29,  1802,  Pius  VII.,  at  Bonaparte's  re- 
quest, released  TaJleyrand  from  excommunica- 
tion ;  and  yielding  to  Bonaparte's  injunction, 
he  married  Mme.  Grant,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  for  severed  years.  The  pope's  refusal 
to  allow  this  lady  to  be  presented  to  him  filled 
Talleyrand  with  resentment;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  counselled  the  partition  of  the  Papal 
States.  He  prompted  the  seizure  of  the  duke 
d'Enghien,  and  hastened  his  execution.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  empire  he  received 
the  office  of  grand  chamberlain,  and  in  1806 
the  principality  of  Benevento  in  Italy.  Hav- 
ing vainly  advocated  an  alliance  with  England, 
and  feeling  the  growing  coldness  of  the  em- 
peror, he  resigned  his  ministerial  office,  Aug. 
9,  1807,  and  received  the  title  of  vice  grand 
elector,  to  which  a  large  salary  was  attached. 
Thenceforward  he  was  only  occasionally  con- 
sulted by  his  sovereign,  but  gave  very  free 
expression  to  his  views  on  great  political  qnes- 
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tions,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived  of  his 
offioe  of  chamberlain  in  1809;  but  thi*  only 
stimulated  his  sarcastic  criticisms  against  the 
imperial  policy.  As  early  as  1812  he  is  said 
to  hare  foretold  the  approaching  orerthrovr 
of  Napoleon,  and  on  its  occurrence  be  was 
looked  upon  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  most 
influential  statesman  of  the  day  and  the  leader 
of  the  new  revolution.  A  last  interview  be- 
tween him  and  the  emperor  in  the  beginning 
of  1814  completed  the  estrangement  between 
them;  and  Talleyrand,  though  still  a  digni- 
tary of  the  empire  ana  one  of  the  council  of 
regency,  thought  of  nothing  but  mining  his 
master.  He  secretly  sent  word  to  the  allied 
sovereigns  to  hasten  toward  Paris ;  and  when 
that  city  surrendered,  March  80,  he  offered 
his  hotel  to  the  emperor  Alexander.  His 
management  secured  the  appointment  by  the 
senate,  on  April  1,  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  its  formal  declaration  on  the  day 
foUowing  Napoleon's  dethronement.  While 
Marshal  Marmont  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign 
at  Essonne  (April  8)  a  convention  that  baffled 
Napoleon's  last  hopes  of  resisting,  Talleyrand 
welcomed  the  count  of  Artois  to  the  French 
metropolis,  April  12,  and  remained  the  head 
of  the  new  government.  On  the  arrival  of 
Lonis  XVin.  he  was  appointed  (May  12)  min- 
'  ister  of  foreign  affairs,  holding  in  fact  the 
premiership  in  the  cabinet;  and  on  June  i  he 
was  made  a  peer  of  France.  He  negotiated 
the  first  treaty  of  Paris,  May  80,  1814;  and 
four  months  later  he  was  sent  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
where  he  failed  in  protecting  the  interests  of 
France  as  well  as  he  desired.  He  was  sur- 
prised there  by  the  sadden  retnm  of  Napo- 
leon from  Elba,  and  participated  in  the  declar 
ration  that  "  outlawed  the  enemy  of  nations." 
He  was  excepted  from  the  amnesty  granted  to 
those  who  had  previously  deserted  the  em- 
peror, went  to  Ghent,  where  he  joined  the 
exiled  king  Lonis  XYHL,  accompanied  him 
to  France  when  he  returned  there  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  resumed,  July  8,  1815, 
the  premiership  in  the  cabinet  and  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs ;  but  being  disgusted  by  the 
hard  terms  imposed  upon  France  by  the  allied 
powers  and  by  the  reactionary  tendencies  of 
the  new  chamber  of  deputies,  he  resigned  his 
office  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks.  Accord- 
ing to  another  account,  having  become  obnox- 
ious to  the  emperor  Alexander,  he  was  dis- 
missed; but  through  the  duke  of  Richelieu's 
entreaties  he  received  the  title  of  grand  cham- 
berlain of  France,  with  a  salary  of  40,000 
francs.  He  still  visited  the  Tnileries,  but  was 
coldly  received ;  he  retained  his  seat  in  the 
chamber  of  peers,  and  delivered  there  several 
opposition  speeches ;  but  his  influence  was 
greatest  in  social  intercourse,  his  saloon  be- 
mg  the  gathering  place  of  politicians  of  every 
shade  of  opinion.  After  the  revolution  of 
Jnly,  1880,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
England  with  a  princely  salary,  and  negotiated 


a  treaty,  April  22,  1884,  by  which  France, 
En^land^  Spain,  and  Portugal  united  for  the 
pacification  and  settlement  of  the  two  penin- 
sular kingdoms.  He  resigned  his  office,  Jan. 
7, 1886,  and  retired  to  private  life.  The  most 
remarkable  of  his  essays  is  his  Mimoire  tur  lei 
relation*  eommereiaUs  da  £taU-  Unit  vera  1797. 
He  left  personal  memoirs,  which  according  to 
hb  will  were  not  to  be  published  till  80  years 
after  his  death.  In  1868  Napoleon  III.  ob- 
tained from  the  heirs  a  farther  postponement 
of  22  years;  and  in  1872,  it  having  been  an- 
nounced that  the  memoirs  were  about  to  be 
pabliahed,  the  duke  de  Montmorency,  cnsto- 
dian  of  the  manuscript,  refused  to  violate  the 

Sledge  given  to  the  late  emperor.  On  the 
ay  before  his  death  Talleyrand  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  pope  enclosing  a  "retraction"  writ- 
ten two  months  before.  The  "retraction" 
deplores  his  acts  which  had  afflicted  the 
church;  and  the  letter  says  that  his  memoirs 
will  explfdn  to  posterity  the  writer's  conduct 
daring  the  revolution. 

TilXim,  ieaa  Uudert,  a  French  revolution- 
ist, born  in  Paris  in  1769,  died  there  in  No- 
vember, 1820.  He  was  the  son  of  the  house 
steward  of  the  marquis  de  Bercy,  who  gave  him 
the  means  of  a  classical  education.  In  1791  he 
started  a  transient  newspaper,  VAmi  du  Ci- 
toyen,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  and  in  1792  clerk  of  the  commane  of 
Paris  and  deputy  to  the  convention  from  Seine- 
et-Oise.  He  took  his  seat  among  the  monta- 
gnardt,  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
was  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the 
Girondists.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Bor- 
deanx  in  1793,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Mme.  de  Fontenay,  whom  he  married.  (See 
Chimat.)  At  her  instigation  he  denounced 
Robespierre  and  procured  his  execution,  which 
made  him  the  leader  of  the  Thermidoriana. 
Through  his  influence  Fooquier-Tinville,  Car- 
rier, and  Lebon  were  doomed  to  punishment ; 
and  through  his  energy  the  revolutionary  at- 
tempt of  the  1st  Prainal  was  baffled.  As  com- 
missary of  the  convention  with  the  army  of 
the  west  in  1796,  he  ordered  all  the  royalist 
prisoners  made  by  Hoche  on  the  Quiberon  pe- 
ninsula to  be  shot.  On  the  18th  Yend^miaire 
he  was  among  the  defenders  of  the  convention 
against  the  rebellious  sections  of  Paris.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  directorial  govern- 
ment he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  500, 
and  shared  in  the  republican  eoup  d'itat  of  the 
18th  Fructidor.  In  1798  be  accompanied  Bo- 
naparte to  Egypt  as  one  of  the  committee  of 
scientific  men,  and  held  there  a  high  adminis- 
trative office.  While  returning  to  France  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  and  wel- 
comed to  London  by  tiie  whig  party.  In  1806 
he  was  appointed  consul  to  Alicante ;  but  rick- 
ness  obliged  him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he 
received  a  paltry  pension  from  Napoleon,  which 
he  lost  in  1811.  Mme.  Tallien,  from  whom 
he  was  divorced  in  1802,  had  borne  him  four 
children. 
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TALLOW,  the  solid  fat  of  varions  terrestrial 
animals,  chiefly  qnadrapeds,  which  has  been 
separated  from  the  membranons  cellular  tissue 
by  melting.  The  ruminants,  particularly  oxen 
and  sheep,  furnish  the  tallow  of  commerce. 
Russia,  South  America,  and  Australia  furnish 
the  largest  proportion.  That  is  esteemed  best 
which  is  procured  from  animals  that  have  fed 
npon  dry  fodder;  hence  that  of  Russia,  where 
animals  feed  for  eight  months  npon  dried  grass, 
is  especially  valued.  Texas  and  particularly 
southern  California  formerly  furnished  large 
quantities  to  commerce.  Formerly  tallow  that 
had  been  simply  "tried  out"  or  "rendered" 
was  extensively  used  for  candles;  very  little 
is  now  so  used,  but  instead  of  it  the  stearine 
which  has  been  separated  from  the  other  oon- 
stitnents  is  made  into  candles,  which  are  of 
more  uniform  quality  and  higher  melting  point. 
(See  Steabic  Acid.)  Tallow  is  also  largely 
consumed  by  soap  manufacturers  (see  Soap), 
and  in  the  dressing  of  leather.  Tallow  con- 
sists of  several  compound  acid*  radicals  united 
with  the  basic  radical  of  glycerine.  Of  these, 
stearine  is  found  in  largest  quantity,  with 
more  or  less  of  palmitine  and  oleine,  depend- 
ing npon  the  kind  of  tallow.  In  the  process 
of  soap  making  the  tallow  is  decomposed,  the 
potash  or  soda  combining  with  the  stearine, 
oc,  and  setting  glycerine  free. — Vegetable  tal- 
low is  obtained  in  China  in  great  quantities 
from  the  solid  sebaceous  covering  of  the  seeds 
of  Stillingia  tebifera,  a  tree  that  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  that  country.  (See  Tallow  Tbbs.) 
The  tallow,  which  is  brittle,  white,  opaque, 
and  tasteless,  is  preferred  to  animal  tallow  for 
making  candles.  It  is  regarded  as  nearly  pure 
stearine.  In  the  United  States,  the  wax-like 
covering  of  the  berries  of  the  myriea  etrifera 
is  in  some  localities  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  ordinary  tallow,  under  the  name  of  bayberry 
tallow.  It  is  hard,  of  olive-green  color,  and 
has  a  fragrant  spicy  odor.  It  is  also  used  to  a 
limited  extent  in  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

TiUiOW  ISEE  {Stillingia  »ebifm-a),  a  Chi- 
nese tree,  belonging  to  the  spurge  family  («*- 
phorhiaeea),  growing  from  20  to  40  ft.,  with 
long  and  flexible  branches,  and  long-petioled 
leaves,  much  resembling  those  of  the  poplars, 
Bare  that  they  are  entire ;  the  flowers  are  in 
dense  terminal  spikes,  the  upper  part  of  which 
consists  of  sterile  flowers,  with  a  few  fertile 
ones  at  the  base ;  the  fruit  a  small  three-lobed 
capsule  with  one  seed  in  each  cell ;  the  seeds 
are  covered  with  a  white  tallow-like  substance, 
which  gives  the  tree  its  common  name,  and 
which  the  Chinese  use  for  candles.  This  tree 
is  abundantly  naturalized  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  near  the  coast,  and  in  Florida  on  the 
St.  John's.  The  time  and  manner  of  its  intro- 
duction do  not  seem  to  be  known ;  Michaux 
in  1808  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  cultivation  in 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  as  also  growing 
spontaneously  at  that  time ;  and  Elliott  (1824) 
speaks  of  the  abundance  of  the  fruit,  of  which 
no  use  is  made,  though  it  contmns  much  oil. 
776  TOL.  XV.— 86 


The  seeds  produce  two  oily  substances:  the 
tallow-like  coating  which  envelops  them,  and 
an  oil  within  the  kernel  itself.  To  obtain  the 
first,  the  capsules  are  cracked  without  bruising 
the  seeds,  the  shells  separated,  and  the  seeds 
treated  with   boiling  water  and  the  tallow 


Tallow  Tree  (StUUngi*  sebifen). 

skimmed  off ;  after  this,  the  seeds  are  crushed 
and  pressed  for  their  oil.  The  tallow  when 
fresh  is  creamy  white,  but  it  becomes  brown 
on  long  exposure ;  the  Chinese  convert  it  into 
candles,  which  receive  a  final  dip  in  a  mixture 
of  the  same  substance  with  some  insect  wax, 
which  gives  them  a  hard  surface  and  preserves 
their  form  in  hot  weather ;  the  oil  is  used  for 
lamps ;  the  refuse  of  the  process  is  used  for 
fuel  and  for  manure.  The  wood  is  hard,  and 
is  used  by  the  Chinese  to  make  blocks  for 
printing. — Another  species,  S.  tyhatica,  popu- 
larly known  as  queen's  delight,  is  an  herb,  2 
or  8  ft.  high,  with  alternate,  nearly  sessile, 
oblong-lanceolate,  serrate  leaves,  and  a  dense 
terminal  yellowish  spike  of  male  flowers  with 
a  few  fertile  ones  at  the  base ;  it  is  found  in 
light  dry  soils  from  Virginia  to  Florida.  The 
root  in  large  doses  is  emetic  and  cathartic; 
in  small  doses  it  is  regarded  by  some  sonthem 
physicians  as  influencing  the  secretions,  and 
it  is  useful  in  syphilis  and  skin  diseases. 

TAUU,  tnmfth  Jsieph,  a  French  actor,  bom 
in  Paris,  Jan.  15,  1768,  died  there,  Oct  19, 
1826.  He  received  a  collegiate  education,  and 
in  1787  appeared  at  the  Th64tre  Francais  in 
the  part  of  S6ide  in  Voltaire's  Mahomet.  He 
early  turned  his  attention  to  the  substitution 
of  contemporary  historical  dresses  for  the  fancy 
costumes  then  worn,  a  reform  which  had  been 
previously  and  unsuccessfully  attempted  by 
Lekain,  and  which  Talma  flnally  effected.  His 
flrst  original  creation  was  the  principal  part 
in  Joseph  Ch6nier's  CTiarlet  IX.  Besides  the 
parts  he  performed  in  Lafosse's  Manlivt,  Ra- 
cine's Iphiginie  and  Britannieut,  and  Voltaire's 
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(Edipt,  he  won  great  applause  in  Oh6nier's 
Henri  VIIL,  and  above  all  in  Duois's  Hamlet, 
Othello,  and  Ahvfar  ;  and  nnder  the  empire  he 
frequently  played  before  royal  audiences.  Du- 
ring the  restoration  some  of  his  most  popular 
performances  were  political  manifestations  in 
disgaise ;  especially  in  Jony's  Sylla,  in  which 
his  striking  resemblance  to  Napoleon  made  a 
great  sensation.  Since  1796  he  had  devoted 
his  undivided  attention  to  tragedy ;  but  in  1828 
he  appeared  as  Damvillo  in  Casimir  Delavigne's 
oomedy  Veeole  de»  vieillardt,  in  which  he 
proved  a  worthy  associate  of  Mile.  Mars.  He 
represented  and  may  be  said  to  have  created 
more  than  70  characters.  His  last  and  perhaps 
most  perfect  creation  was  the  part  of  Charles 
VI.  in  Delavigne's  tragedy,  and  in  which  he 
made  his  last  public  appearance  in  Jane,  1826. 
In  1866  a  statue  by  David  d'Angers,  represent- 
ing Talma  in  his  great  part  ofSylla,  was  placed 
in  the  Tuileries  garden.  He  left  an  interesting 
pamphlet  entitled  Reflexiom  sur  Lekain  et  sur 
Part  theatral  (8vo,  1815;  reprinted  in  1856 
and  1 865).  His  memoirs  by  Moreau,  by  Tissot, 
and  by  Duval  appeared  in  1826 ;  by  Laregier, 
by  Lemercier,  and  by  Regnault-Warin,  in  1827; 
and  his  autobiography,  edited  by  Alexandre 
Dumas,  in  1849-'50  (4  vols.  8vo). — His  wife, 
originally  Mile.  Vanhove  (born  at  the  Hague, 
Sept.  10,  1771,  died  in  Paris,  April  11,  1860), 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  actresses  of 
her  day,  but  retired  from  the  stage  in  1811, 
nine  years  after  her  marriage. 

TAUUGE,  ThMus  De  Witt,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Boundbrook,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7, 
1882.  He  graduated  at  the  New  York  univer- 
sity in  1853,  and  at  the  New  Brunswick  (N. 
J.)  theolo^cal  seminary  in  1856,  and  was  or- 
.  dained  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church 
in  Belleville,  N.  J.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  church  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  from 
1859  to  1862,  when  he  was  called  to  the  sec- 
ond Reformed  church  in  Philadelphia ;  and  in 
1869  he  became  pastor  of  the  Central  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  which 
office  he  still  continues  (1876).  In  1870  his 
congregation  erected  a  new  church,  semicir- 
cular, of  wood  and  iron,  and  capable  of  seat- 
ing 8,400  persons.  This  building,  known  as 
the  "Brooklyn  Tabernacle,"  was  enlarged  in 

1871  so  as  to  seat  500  more,  but  was  destroyed 
by  fire  Dec.  22,  1872.  On  Feb.  22,  1874,  a 
new  "Tabernacle"  was  dedicated,  built  in 
Gothic  style,  of  brick,  but  retaining  the  semi- 
circular arrangement,  and  seating  6,000  per- 
sons. _  It  is  the  largest  Protestant  church  in 
America.  Since  the  erection  of  the  former 
tabernacle  the  church,  at  Mr.  Talmage's  in- 
stance, has  been  free,  being  maintained  wholly 
by  voluntary  offerings,  with  no  pew  rents.    In 

1872  he  organized  in  the  building  formerly 
occupied  by  the  church  a  lay  college  for  re- 
ligious training.  It  is  open  to  persons  of  fdl 
denominations,  and  gives  instruction  in  phi- 
losophy, lo^o,  and  general  literature,  and  in 
natural  and  systematic  theology,  sacred  his- 


tory, the  evidences  of  Christianity,  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  and  sacred  rhetoric. 
Mr.  Talmage  is  a  very  popular'  lectarer,  but 
has  latterly  seldom  appeared  in  that  capacity. 
His  sermons  are  delivered  extempore,  but  are 
reported,  and  published  in  several  reli^ons 
journals  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  has  edited  a  religious  newspaper, 
"The  Christian  at  Work,"  since  1874,  and  has 
published  four  volumes  of  "  Sermons  "  (New 
York,  1872-'6);  "The  Almond  Tree  in  Blos- 
som" (Philadelphia,  1870);  "Crumbs  Swept 
Up"  (1870);  "Abominations  of  Modem  So- 
ciety" (New  York,  1872);  "Around  the  Tea 
Table"  (Philadelphia,  1874);  "Old  Wells  Dug 
Out"  (New  York,  1874);  "Sports  that  KiU" 
(1876) ;  and  "Every-Day  Religion"  (1876). 

TJlLMDD  (late  Heb.,  study),  the  oollective 
name  of  the  Mishnah  and  G^mara,  containing 
the  oral  law  and  other  traditions  of  the  Jews. 
(See  Mishnah,  and  Hebrews,  voL  viii.,  pp. 
698-'6.)  In  a  limited  sense  the  term  is  naed 
of  the  Gemara  alone.  The  Mishnah  consti- 
tutes the  earlier  text  of  the  Talmud,  which 
the  Gemara  elucidates,  not  so  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  running  commentary  as  by  fur- 
nishing additional  textual  paragraphs  with  ex- 
planatory remarks,  given  m  the  name  of  re- 
nowned scholars.  Authority  is  placed  against 
authority,  and  discussions  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logues are  frequent.  The  arguments  show 
keenness,  but  are  often  fanoifol  in  the  ex- 
treme. There  are  two  Gemaras  (or  Talmnds), 
the  Palestinian  (  Teraskalmi,  of  Jerosalem)  and 
the  Babylonian  (^Bahli).  The  former  contains 
comments  on  89,  and  the  latter  on  86  trea- 
tises of  the  Mishnah.  The  Babylonian,  which 
is  later,  is  the  principal  authority.  The  Mish- 
nah is  in  the  Hebrew  dialect  used  after  the 
exile ;  the  Gemara  in  an  Aramaic  idiom,  very 
cormpt, 'especially  in  that  of  Jerusalem.  The 
rabbis  cited  in  the  Mishnah  and  the  Gemara  are 
the  representatives  of  Jewish  religious  learn- 
ing during  about  six  centuries,  beginning  short- 
ly before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  The 
chief  commentator  is  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Isaac, 
known  under  the  abbreviation  Rashi.  The 
best  compendium  of  Talmudical  decisions  is 
the  MUhneh  torah  of  Maimonides.  The  edi- 
tions of  the  Talmud,  mostly  in  12  folio  vol- 
umes, including  the  most  important  commen- 
taries  and  notes,  are  very  nnmerons.  They 
are  so  arranged  that  the  Mishnah  and  Gemara, 
in  square  Hebrew  characters  without  vowel 
points,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  page,  and  the 
chief  commentaries  and  notes  (Rauii'a,  To*a- 
photh,  &c.),  in  a  medieeval  style  of  writing, 
the  margins  all  around.  Other  commentaries 
are  generally  added  at  the  end  of  each  trea- 
tise. One  of  the  fullest  is  the  Warsaw  edition 
of  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  (1859  et  seqX  An 
important  essay  on  the  Talmud  was  published 
by  Emaniicl  Deutsch  in  the  "Quarterly  Re- 
view "  (1869 ;  reprinted  in  his  "  Literary  Re- 
mains," New  York,  1878),  and  another  by  M. 
GrOnbaum  some  months  later  in  the  "North 
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American  Review."  The  best  Talmndioal  lex- 
icon is  J.  Levy's  WSrterbtieh  uber  die  Talmu- 
dim  und  Midratehim  (Leipsic,  1876  et  ««;.)> 
based,  like  its  predecessors,  on  Nathan  ben 
Jehiel's  'Arukh,  composed  about  1100. 

TillA,  an  E.  central  connty  of  Iowa,  inter- 
sected by  the  Iowa  river ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  16,181.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating and  the  soil  highly  fertile  and  well 
timbered.  There  are  rich  valleys  along  the 
streams,  and  good  water  power.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  rail- 
road. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
1,054,167  bushels  of  wheat,  1,103,871  of  In- 
dian corn,  282,591  of  oats,  23,588  of  barley, 
88,616  of  potatoes,  17,080  lbs.  of  wool,  407,- 
567  of  butter,  and  25,854  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  7,959  horses,  6,078  milch  cows,  9,218 
other  cattle,  4,547  sheep,  and  17,646  swine ; 
1 1  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  8  of 
furniture,  8  of  lime,  5  of  saddlery  and  harness, 
8  flour  mills,  and  8  saw  mills.    Capital,  Toledo. 

TAHAlIDIIi.    See  Ant-Eateb. 

TUHAQCi,  a  borough  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Little  Schuylkill  river  and  on 
branches  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  rail- 
road and  the  Central  railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
16  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Pottsville  and  60  m.  N.  E. 
of  Harrisbnrg;  pop.  in  1870,  6,960;  in  1876, 
abont  7,000.  It  is  in  a  rich  coal  and  iron 
region,  and  has  good  water  power.  It  con- 
tains three  machine  shops  and  foimderies  (one 
of  them  the  largest  in  the  state),  stove  works, 
a  boot  and  shoe  factory,  a  rolling  mill,  two 
saw  mills  and  sash  factories,  a  spike  factory, 
a  brick  kiln,  a  powder  mill,  a  tannery,  a  lime 
kiln,  two  breweries,  seven  or  eight  bottling 
establishments,  a  gun  factory,  two  screen  fac- 
tories, and  two  saddle  and  harness  factories, 
besides  shops  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
railroad  company.  It  has  a  hre  department,  a 
national  bank,  a  banking  and  trust  company, 
three  brick  school  hoTises,  a  daily  and  a  week- 
ly newspaper,  and  ten  churches. 

TAMARACK.    See  Laboh. 

TiMASIND,  the  fmit  of  a  leguminous  tree, 
tamarihdvs  Tndiea,  the  common  and  botani- 
cal name  being  derived  from  the  Arabs,  who, 
having  learned  of  the  fruit  from  the  Hindoos, 
called  it  tamare-hindi,  the  Indian  date.  The 
tree  is  indigenous  to  various  parts  of  Africa, 
and  probably  also  to  India,  and  it  grows  wild 
in  several  of  the  East  Indian  islands ;  it  was 
early  introduced  into  the  West  Indies,  and  is 
completely  naturalized  there,  and  also  in  por- 
tions of  Brazil  and  Uexico.  There  is  only  one 
species  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  large  handsome 
tree,  60  to  80  ft.  high ;  its  compound  leaves, 
of  10  to  20  pairs  of  small  oblong  leaflets,  form 
a  dense  foliage ;  the  flowers,  white  when  they 
first  open,  but  soon  turning  yellow,  have  pur- 
ple and  brown  stamens,  are  borne  in  racemes, 
and  are  fragrant;  the  fruit  is  an  indebiscent 
legume  or  pod,  8  to  6  in.  long,  straight  or 
curved,  thick,  and  with  a  hard,  brittle  exterior 
shell ;  the  seeds,  from  4  to  12,  are  each  sur- 


rounded by  a  tough  papery  membrane,  outside 
of  which,  and  between  it  and  the  shell,  is  a 
firm,  juicy,  very  acid  pulp,  traversed  by  strong 
woody  fibres,  which  start  from  the  fruit  stalk 
and  run  through,  throwing  off  branches,  to 
the  opposite  end  (apex)  of  the  pod.  Ilie  ripe- 
ness of  the  pods  is  known  by  the  brittleness 
of  the  outer  shell ;  they  are  picked,  and  in  the 
West  Indies  deprived  of  the  shell  and  packed 
in  a  cask,  and  boiling  simp  is  poured  over 
them  until  the  vessel  is  full ;  when  cool  the 
package  is  headed  up  and  is  ready  for  market. 
A  better  kind,  rarely  found  on  sale,  is  prepared 
by  packing  the  shelled  fruit  in  stone  jars,  with 
alternate  layers  of  sugar.  In  the  East  Indies 
the  fruit  is  usually  preserved  without  sugar; 
the  shell  is  removed  and  the  pulp  and  seed 
are  kneaded  into  a  mass,  and  in  this  form 
tamarinds  are  chiefiy  used  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  pulp  has  a  brisk  acid  taste,  modi- 
fied more  or  less  by  the  amount  of  sugar  used ; 
it  contains  tartaric,  citric,  and  other  acids,  and 
some  principle  not  well  ascertained  which  gives 
it  a  laxative  property.  Tamarinds  are  used, 
especially  in  tropical  countries,  to  prepare  a 
refreshing  drink,   by  pouring   boiling   water 


Tinurtnd  (Tamariodos  Indict). 

over  the  fruit ;  this  drink  is  also  used  as  a  laxa- 
tive and  refrigerant  in  fevers.  By  boiling  the 
preserved  fruit  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  sifting,  the  pulp  is  obtained  pure ;  it  is 
used  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  it  enters  into  the 
composition  of  a  popular  laxative,  the  com- 
pound confection  of  senna.  The  wood  is  use- 
ful for  timber,  and  mokes  a  fine  charcoal. 
The  shell  of  the  seeds  is  astringent  and  con- 
tains tannin ;  their  kernels  are  used  as  food  in 
India  in  times  of  scarcity. 

TAMAKISK,  the  name  of  ornamental  shrubs 
of  the  genus  tamarix  (the  ancient  name,  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  river  Tamaris),  of  a  small 
family  {tamarUciTiece)  closely  related  to  the 
pink  family.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  old 
world,  and  the  more  than  50  described  species 
are  reducible  to  about  20,  all  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  minute  scale-like  or  awl-shaped,  al- 
ternate leaves,  which  are  appressed,  and  small 
purplish  flowers  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes ; 
the  parts  of  the  flower  are  in  fours  or  fives: 
it  has  a  one-oelled  ovary,  ripening  into  a  pod 
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with  many  seeds,  each  of  which  has  a  Bmall 
tnft  of  hairs.  The  common  tamarisk  (T.  Gal- 
liea)  is  abnndant  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe,  and,  though  spon- 
taneous in  England,  is  thought  to  have  been 
introduced  there;   from  its  slender  graceful 


Common  Tuurisk  (Tuiurlz  OalUc*). 

habit,  and  the  abundant  though  not  showy 
flowers,  this  is  deserving  of  a  place  among 
shrubberj ;  in  the  northern  states  it  is  often 
killed  to  the  ground  in  severe  winters.  T. 
Afrieana  and  others  are  offered  in  the  cata- 
logues, but  there  ia  much  confusion  as  to  names. 
T.  mannifera  of  the  East  (regarded  by  some 
botanists  as  a  variety  of  T.  Galliea)  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  plant  the  manna  from 
which  fed  the  Hebrews.  (See  Manna.)  Tam- 
arisk manna  is  produced  in  small  drops  from 
the  T.  Qallica  in  Arabia,  the  branches  having 
been  punctured  by  an  insect.  Tamarisk  galls 
are  found  upon  T.  orientalit,  in  N.  W.  India, 
and  are  used  in  India  instead  of  oak  galls. 

TlMATiVE,  a  town  and  the  principal  port  of 
Madagascar,  on  the  £.  coast,  in  lat.  18°  10'  S., 
Ion.  49°  28'  E. ;  pop.  about  7,500.  It  is  built 
on  a  point  about  850  yards  wide,  with  low 
sand  nills  behind  it.  Kearly  all  the  build- 
ings, excepting  a  few  belonging  to  foreign  resi- 
dent are  in  uie  native  style,  with  high  roofs 
thatched  with  rushes.  The  town  has  a  large 
trade  with  the  interior,  and  is  fast  increasing 
in  commercial  importance.  The  total  value  of 
imports  in  1878  was  $487,256;  of  exports, 
$860,980.  The  principal  imports  are  sheet- 
ings, calico,  rum,  brandy,  shoes,  and  salt ;  ex- 
ports, beef,  hides,  and  India  rubber.  The 
duties  are  10  per  cent  in  kind  on  imports, 
and  10  per  cent,  in  money  on  exports. 

TiHADLIPiS  (formerly  Nnevo  Santander),  an 
E.  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by  Texas,  E,  by 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  8.  by  Vera  Ornz,  and  W. 
by  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Nnevo  Leon ;  area,  28,- 
659  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  108,778.  The  coast 
is  low  and  sandy,  and  several  lagoons  extend 
along  the  shore,  the  largest  being  the  laguna 


Madre,  more  than  100  m.  long,  and  in  eome 
places  20  m.  wide.  The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte 
forms  the  northern  boundary  line ;  other  rivers 
are  the  Fernando  or  Tigre,  Borbon,  Santander, 
and  Tampico ;  the  mouths  of  all  are  so  much 
encumbered  with  bars  that  they  are  almost 
useless  for  navigation.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  the  flat  country  extends  inland  for 
some  distance,  and  the  surface  then  rises  into 
elevated  plains;  but  in  the  south  it  is  diversi- 
fied by  numerous  mountains  and  fine  valleys. 
During  the  hot  season  the  climate  on  the  coast 
is  unhealthful,  but  in  the  elevated  parts  of  the 
interior  it  is  temperate  and  agreeable.  There 
are  rich  silver  and  copper  mines,  but  they  are 
little  worked.  The  forests  abound  in  valuable 
timber.  Much  of  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  the  tem- 
perate and  torrid  zones  are  easily  grown ;  bnt 
little  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture.  Vast 
numbers  of  cattle,  and  to  a  less  extent  horses, 
mules,  goats,  and  sheep,  are  reared.  The  chief 
towns  are  Ciudad  Victoria,  the  capital,  Mata- 
moros,  and  Tampico. 

TiMSBLIK,  fktkt,  an  Italian  singer,  bom  in 
Rome  in  1820.  He  made  his  dSbnt  at  the 
Teatro  del  Fondo  in  Naples  in  1841,  and  sub- 
sequently sang  in  Spain,  South  America,  Eng- 
land, and  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  city  he  ap- 
peared for  18  consecutive  seasons.  He  visited 
the  United  States  in  1876,  bnt  without  suc- 
cess, his  voice  being  impaired. 

TAHBOERINE,  an  instrument  of  the  drum 
species,  consisting  of  a  wooden  or  metal  hoop, 
over  which  parchment  is  distended,  and  whi(3i 
is  hung  with  a  set  of  bells.  It  is  held  in  either 
hand  and  beaten  with  the  knuckles  of  the  other. 
Certain  peculiar  effects  of  sound  are  produced 
by  rubbing  the  parchment  briskly  with  the 
thumb.  The  tambourine  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  instruments  known,  and,  from  the 
graceful  use  which  can  be  made  of  it,  has 
always  been  a  favorite  with  dancers. 

TAHBOT.  L  A  S.  E.  government  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  bordering  on  Vladimir,  Nizhego- 
rod,  Penza,  Saratov,  Voronezh,  Orel,  Tula,  and 
Riazan;  area,  25,683  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
2,150,971.  It  is  level,  and  partly  traversed 
by  steppes  in  the  south.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Tzna,  Moksha,  and  Vorona,  the  banks  of 
which  are  swampy  and  covered  with  forests. 
Grain,  hemp,  flax,  and  poppies  are  raised,  es- 
pecially in  the  southern  part.  The  other  pro- 
ducts include  timber,  peat,  iron,  saltpetre,  and 
sulphur ;  and  there  are  many  mineral  springs. 
The  government  is  celebrated  for  its  horse 
markets  and  studs.  IL  A  city,  capital  of  the 
government,  260  m.  8.  E.  of  Moscow;  pop.  in 
1867,  28,617.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  many  churches,  schools,  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and  manufactories  of  tallow,  wool- 
lens, sail  doth,  &o.  The  annual  markets  are 
celebrated.  Gardens  and  fine  streets  make  it 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  provincial  cities. 

TAHBDRDn,  AitMle,  an  Italian  singer,  bom 
in  Faenxa,  March  28,   1800.     After  several 
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years'  practice  in  the  tlieatre  and  ohnrches 
of  his  native  city,  he  made  his  public  d6bnt 
at  Bologna  in  1818,  and  soon  rose  into  great 
celebrity  in  Italy.  In  1882  he  first  appeared 
in  London  and  Paris,  and  thenceforth  visited 
them  annually  nntil  his  retirement  in  1854, 
when  he  settled  at  Sfivres,  France.  With  Grisi, 
Rubini,  and  Lablache,  he  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal performers  in  Bellini's  Puritani,  and  for 
several  seasons  continued  a  member  of  that 
remarkable  quartet.  His  voice,  a  baritone  of 
great  power  and  sweetness,  was  shown  to  the 
best  effect  in  the  operas  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  and 
Donizetti,  and  he  was  also  an  excellent  actor 
both  in  serions  and  bnffo  opera.  His  finest 
parts  were  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni. 

TAHBUKOil,  Pletro,  an  Italian  theologian,  bom 
in  Brescia  in  1787,  died  in  Pavia  in  March, 
1827.  In  1772,  while  professor  in  the  semi- 
nary of  Brescia,  he  was  appointed  by  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  prefect  of  studies  in  the  Irish 
college  of  San  Isidoro  at  Rome.  In  1778  he 
was  appointed  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa 
professor  of  theology  at  Pavia  and  director  of 
studies  in  the  Germano-Hnngarian  college  in 
that  city.  In  1796  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship, but  in  1797  the  French  authorities  in 
Lombardy  compelled  him  to  fill  the  chair  of 
ethics  and  international  law  in  the  university. 
This  chair  was  suppressed  in  1798,  but  restored 
in  1801,  and  filled  by  him  till  1818,  when  he 
was  appointed  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law. 
He  published  Idea  della  Santa  Sedt  (Pavia, 
17&ft,  in  which  he  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
papal  ofiicial  infallibility,  while  maintaining 
the  jurisdictional  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
see;  Introdutione  alio  studio  della  filotofia 
(Milan,  1797) ;  Lezioni  di  filotofia  morale,  e 
di  naturale  e  tociale  diritto  (4  vols.,  Pavia, 
1806-'12) ;  EUmenta  Jur%$  Natura  (Milan, 
1816) ;  and  Cenni  tulla  perfettihUita  delV 
vmana  famiglia  (Milan,  1823). 

TAMEKLANE.    See  Timoub. 

TiMlLS,  or  Tnnilg.  See  India,  Races  and 
Lanquaogs  op,  vol.  ix.,  p.  216. 

TIMPICO,  or  Saita  Ana  de  TiaaallpM.  a  sea- 
port town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Tamauli- 
£88,  on  the  river  Pftnuco,  6  m.  from  the  gulf  of 
[ezico,  and  285  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Vera  Cruz ; 
pop.  about  5,600.  It  is  on  rising  ground,  with 
wide  streets  crossing  at  right  angles.  The 
booses  are  mostly  of  stone,  and  there  are  two 
churches,  a  custom  house,  two  hospitals,  a 
prison,  and  some  monuments.  The  harbor  is 
not  very  safe,  and  has  a  dangerous  bar.  The 
commerce  is  principally  with  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  and  Liverpool,  and  to  the  latter  port 
tiiere  is  a  regular  line  of  steamers.  For  the 
year  ending  Sept.  80,  1874,  the  value  of  im- 
ports was  $716,821;  of  exports,  $1,886,472, 
including  $1,264,016  specie. 

TANAfiOt,  a  name  given  to  the  tanagrincB,  a 
very  large  division  of  the  finch  family,  peculiar 
to  America,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  continent,  which  con- 
tains nearly  200  of  the  more  than  220  species 


described  by  Sclater.  The  bill  has  the  upper 
mandible  notched,  and  is  usually  triangular  at 
the  base  and  arched;  the  toes  have  strong 
claws,  and  the  hind  toe  is  long  and  strong. 
They  are  small  and  brilliant  birds,  the  prevailing 
colors  being  orange,  scarlet,  and  black ;  many 
have  a  pleasing  song,  and  a  few  are  remarkable 
for  their  musical  powers ;  their  flight  is  rapid, 
movements  active,  and  habits  arboreal;  most 
unite  in  flocks,  often  in  the  neighborhood  of 
human  habitations,  but  a  few  are  solitary ;  the 
food  consists  of  insects,  fruits,  and  seeds.  Of 
the  20  genera,  only  a  few  of  the  common  ones 
can  be  here  noticed. — ^In  the  genus  pyranga 
(VieUl.)  the  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  the 
second  quill  nearly  as  long  as  the  Uiird,  which 
is  longest ;  tail  moderate  and  nearly  even.  One 
of  the  most  richly  colored  of  North  American 
birds  is  the  scarlet  tanager  {P.  rubra,  Vieill.), 
about  7i  in.  long  and  11}  in.  in  alar  extent; 
the  male  in  the  breeding  season  is  of  a  general 
bright  carmine  color,  with  the  wings  and 
notched  tail  velvety  black ;  the  female  is  dull 
yellowish  green,  which  is  also  the  color  of  the 
young  and  the  other  sex  in  antnmn  and  winter. 


Bcariet  Tanager  (Fynmga  nibra). 

It  enters  the  United  States  from  Mexico  early 
in  April,  arriving  in  New  Jersey  about  the 
middle  of  May;  it  goes  as  far  north  inland  as 
Lake  Huron,  and  has  been  found  breeding  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia;  it  is  very 
sensitive  to  cold ;  its  migrations  are  performed 
at  night ;  its  notes  are  lively,  but  not  musical 
according  to  Wilson,  resembling  the  syllables 
"  chip,  chnrr."  The  change  from  the  winter 
to  the  summer  plumage  takes  place  very  rapid- 
ly ;  it  is  shy  and  unsociable,  preferring  the  deep 
recesses  of  forests,  and  rarely  approaching  hu- 
man habitations  in  crowded  villages ;  the  food 
consists  of  fruits  and  insects,  especially  wasps 
and  bees.  As  in  the  subfamily  generally,  the 
nest  is  thin  and  coarsely  made ;  the  eggs  are 
three  to  five,  dull  greenish  blue  with  brown 
and  purple  specks,  and  are  seven  eighths  by 
five  eighths  of  an  inch  in  size.  This  species 
is  found  from  the  eastern  states  to  Missouri. 
The  Mississippi  tanager  or  summer  red  bird 
(P.  attiva,  Vieill.)  is  7J  in.  long  and  11  in.  in 
alar  extent ;  the  color  is  light  red,  brightest  on 
the  head,  the  back  dusky,  and  the  quills  and 
shafts  of  tail  feathers  brown;  bill  light  horn 
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color,  and  the  gape,  as  in  others  of  the  genus, 
weU  provided  with  bristles  bending  downward; 
the  females  olive  above  and  reddish  yellow  be- 
low, as  are  the  yonng  males ;  the  color  is  lighter 
and  mora  rosy  than  in  the  scarlet  tanager,  and 
the  bill  is  much  larger.  It  is  found  in  the  S. 
Atlantic  and  galf  states  and  Guatemala,  is  so 
sensitive  to  cold  that  it  rarely  goes  farther 
north  than  Massachnsetts,  and  is  not  seen  in 
the  sonthern  states  after  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber ;  it  is  of  solitary  habits,  preferring  growths 
of  stunted  hickories  and  oaks.  The  song  is 
like  the  syllables  "chicky,  chncky,  chuck,"  and 
is  chiefly  at  night ;  the  food  consists  of  insects, 
especially  large  beetles,  taken  on  the  wing ;  the 
nest  is  rudely  made  and  insecurely  fastened  to 
its  snpporting  branch;  the  eggs  are  four  or 
five,  light  blue,  and  are  incubated  for  12  days 
by  both  sexes.  In  the  genus  tanagra  (Linn.) 
the  bill  is  short,  elevated  at  base,  rather  trian- 
gular ;  the  wings  moderate,  with  the  third  and 
fourth  quills  longest.  There  are  many  species, 
aU  Souu  American,  living  in  troops ;  the  nest 
is  carelessly  made.  The  bishop  tanager  (T. 
episeoput,  Linn.)  is  purplish  violet,  with  the 
small  wing  coverts  bluish  white,  the  middle 
shaded  with  violet,  the  larger  ashy,  and  the 
wings  and  tail  blackish  bordered  with  blue. — 
The  genus  aallUte  (Boie)  comprises  about  80 
species  of  the  most  beautifully  variegated  of 
tropical  birds,  all  inhabitants  of  the  dense 
South  American  forests.  The  best  known 
species  is  the  festive  tanager  {0. /estiva,  Boie), 
which  has  the  throat  and  crown  blue,  forehead 
and  upper  back  black,  collar  scarlet,  rest  of 
plumage  parrot  green.  The  celebrated  orga- 
nUta,  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  and  great 
compass  of  its  voice,  belongs  to  the  genus 
tuphonia. 
TANAIS.    See  Don. 

TANANASIVO,  or  AiteMaarir*,  a  city  of  Mada- 
gascar, capital  of  the  province  of  Imerne  in 
the  territory  of  Ankova,  and  the  residence  of 
the  so-called  sovereign  (now  queen)  of  Mada- 
gascar, near  the  middle  of  the  ishmd,  in  lat. 
18°  66'  8.,  Ion.  47°  28'  E. ;  pop.  about  76,000. 
It  is  on  a  long  irregular  hill  in  the  midst  of 
a  highly  cultivated  valley,  18  m.  long  by  10 
m.  wide,  and  7,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
houses  of  the  better  classes  are  substantially 
constructed  of  wood,  with  high  bamboo  roofs 
thatched  with  rushes;  those  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  of  split  bamboo  covered  with  mats. 
The  palace,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  rec- 
tangular, abont  60  ft  high,  with  a  tall  roof 
Sieroed  with  three  rows  of  windows,  and  with 
cable  verandas.  A  smaller  palace  near  by 
is  the  residence  of  the  prince  royal,  and  the 
houses  of  the  chief  nobles  and  military  officers 
are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  N.  of  the  pal- 
ace is  a  natural  amphitheatre,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 100,000  persons,  where  large  public  assem- 
blies are  held.  Courts  are  held  in  the  open 
air  W.  of  the  palace,  and  a  little  beyond  is  a 
precipice  800  ft.  high,  down  which  those  con- 
victed of  witchcraft  and  sorcery  are  thrown. 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  a 
marked  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late 
years  in  the  habits  and  manner  of  life  of  the 
people,  who  have  adopted  many  European  cus- 
toms. Schools  and  chapels  have  been  estab- 
lished, printing  offices  opened,  and  many  thou- 
sand Bibles  and  other  books  printed. 

TANtXED,  an  Italian  crusader,  bom  in  1078, 
died  in  Antioch  in  1112.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
marquis  Odo  or  Ottobonus  and  of  Emma,  a 
daughter  of  Tancred  de  Hauteville  and  sbter 
of  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of  Apulia.  He  took 
the  cross  under  his  cousin  Bohemond,  son  of 
Robert  Guiscard,  made  over  his  heritage  to  his 
younger  brother,  and  embarked  in  1096  from 
Taranto.    In  the  plains  of  Chalcedon  his  troops 

i'oined  those  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  with  whom 
le  formed  an  intimate  friendship.  At  the  siege 
of  Nicna  in  1097  he  distinguished  himself,  at 
the  battle  of  Dorylseum  saved  the  army  of  the 
cross  from  destruction,  and  after  the  taking  of 
Niceaa  led  the  advanced  guard  through  Asia 
Minor.  He  took  possession  of  Tarsus  and' 
Malmistra,  to  both  of  which  Baldwin  laid 
claim,  giving  rise  to  a  bitter  quarrel ;  but  they 
were  afterward  reconciled.  He  achieved  great 
distinction  daring  the  siege  of  Antioch;  and 
at  the  storming  of  Jerusalem  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  mount  the  walls.  In  the  carnage 
and  rapine  which  followed,  he  almost  alone  of 
the  Ohristian  knights  manifested  compassion, 
and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  saved  thou- 
sands of  the  captured.  When  the  sultan  of 
Egypt  marched  toward  Jerusalem,  Tancred  de- 
feated his  advanced  guard,  and  shared  in  the 
subsequent  victory  at  Ascalon,  Aug.  12,  1099. 
He  afterward  took  Tiberias,  beleaguered  Jaffa, 
and  was  made  prince  of  Tiberias  or  Galilee. 
Bohemond,  now  prince  of  Antioch,  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Saracens,  Tancred  inarched 
to  his  relief,  and  administered  his  government 
during  his  detention;  and  when  Bohemond 
after  his  release  went  to  Europe  to  arm  the 
West  against  the  Byzantine  empire,  he  left  the 
defence  of  Antioch  to  Tancred.  Daring  bis 
absence  his  principality  was  attacked  on  all 
sides,  but  was  heroically  defended  by  Tancred, 
who  rednced  Artesia,  besieged  Tripoli  in  1109, 
and  subsequently  withstood  in  Antioch  a  se- 
vere siege  from  the  Saracens.  Bohemond  died 
at  Salerno,  and  the  host  he  had  collected  was 
scattered.  Tancred  now  resumed  the  offen- 
sive, defeated  the  Saracens,  and  forced  the  sul- 
tan to  evacuate  Syria.  His  exploits  have  been 
celebrated,  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  verse,  by 
Raoul  de  Oaen,  in  Let  gette*  de  Taneride;  and 
he  is  one  of  the  principal  characters  of  Tas- 
so's  "Jerusalem  Delivered" 

TANET,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Missouri,  border- 
ing on  Arkansas,  and  drained  by  White  river 
and  its  affluents ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  4,407,  of  whom  10  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  6,375  bushels  of 
wheat,  135,677  of  Indian  com,  11,076  of  oats, 
and  48,260  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  1,163 
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horses,  1,026  milch  cows,  1,694  other  cattle, 
8,189  sheep,  and  9,600  swine.  Capital,  Forsyth. 
TINXT,  Eager  Awike,  an  American  jurist, 
bom  in  Calvert  co.,  Md,,  March  17,  1777,  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  12,  1864.  He  be- 
longed to  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  ^adnated 
at  Dickinson  college,  Pa.,  in  1795,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1799,  commenced  practice  in 
his  native  connty,  and  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  general  assembly  as  a  federalist.  In 
1801  he  removed  to  Frederick,  and  in  1816 
vas  elected  to  the  state  senate.  In  1822  he 
removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death.  In  1824  he  identified 
himself  with  the  supporters  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
but  was  nevertheless  made  attorney  general  of 
the  state  by  the  federal  governor  in  1827.  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States.  He  sup- 
ported the  president  in  his  controversy  with 
the  TTnited  States  bank,  and  in  September, 
1838,  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury 
on  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Duane  from  that  office; 
and  he  immediately  issued  orders  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  government  deposits  from  the 
United  States  bank  to  the  local  banks  selected 
by  him  as  agents  of  the  government.  When 
his  nomination  was  communicated  to  the  sen- 
ate, that  body  rejected  it  by  a  vote  of  28  to 
18.  In  1886  he  was  nominated  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  but 
was  not  confirmed  by  the  senate.  When  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  died,  and  the  president  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Taney  as  his  successor,  the  senate, 
now  having  an  administration  majority,  con- 
firmed the  nomination,  and  he  took  his  seat 
upon  the  bench  in  January,  1887.  In  the 
decision  of  the  questions  which  came  before 
him  as  a  judge  he  displayed  great  ability ;  and 
though  his  views  of  constitutional  law  were 
less  in  the  direction  of  centralization  than 
those  of  his  predecessor,  he  did  not  fail  to  sus- 
tain to  the  fullest  extent  the  powers  which  he 
believed  were  justly  claimed  for  the  federal 
government.  A  striking  illustration  of  this 
is  the  case  of  Ableman  v.  Booth,  21  Howard, 
606  (1869),  in  which  he  denied  the  right  of 
the  state  courts  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
of  imprisonment  by  or  under  a  claim  of  fed- 
eral authority,  and  asserted  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion for  that  purpose  in  the  federal  courts ;  a 
decision  opposed  to  the  general  practice  that 
had  before  prevailed,  but  which  has  recently 
been  reaffirmed  by  the  court.  The  most  noted 
of  his  decisions  was  that  in  Dred  Scott  v. 
Sandford,  19  Howard,  893.  In  that  case  Scott, 
who  was  held  as  a  slave  in  Missouri,  brought 
suit  to  recover  his  freedom,  suing  in  the  fed- 
eral court  on  the  ground  of  being  a  citizen 
of  a  different  state  from  the  defendant,  and 
dedming  his  freedom  because  of  having  been 
taken  by  his  master  into  territory  made  free 
by  the  act  of  congress  commonly  called  the 
Missonri  compromise.  The  case,  having  been 
decided  in  the  circuit  court,  was  removed  to 
tiie  supreme  court.    The  decision  (1857)  de- 


clared that  Scott  was  not  entitled  to  bring  suit 
in  the  federal  court,  because  he  was  not  a  citi- 
zen ;  the  chief  justice  in  an  elaborate  opin- 
ion declaring  that  for  more  than  a  century 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  declaration 
of  independence  negroes,  whether  slave  or 
free,  had  been  regarded  "  as  beings  of  an  in- 
ferior order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate 
with  the  white  race,  either  in  social  or  politi- 
cal relations ;  and  so  far  inferior  that  they  had 
no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound 
to  respect."  Having  reached  this  conclusion, 
which  of  itself  put  an  end  to  the  case,  the 
court  went  further,  and  considered  the  main 
question  involved,  namely,  whether  it  was  com- 
petent for  congress  to  exclude  slavery  from 
the  territories  of  the  Union ;  and  the  majority. 
Justices  McLean  and  Curtis  dissenting,  denied 
the  power.  The  party  dissatisfied  with  this 
conclusion  made  it  the  occasion  for  a  severe 
arraignment  of  the  court,  not  only  because  of 
the  views  held  as  to  the  right  to  legislate 
against  slavery,  but  because  those  views  were 
expressed  in  a  case  not  calling  for  them,  in- 
asmuch as  the  court  had  already  decided  that 
it  had  no  jurisdiction.  The  decision,  in  its 
denial  of  the  right  of  citizenship  to  negroes, 
was  disregarded  by  the  executive  department 
after  Mr.  Lincoln  became  president,  and  by 
the  judicial  also  when  Mr.  Chase  became  chief 
justice  and  admitted  colored  persons  as  prac- 
titioners in  the  federal  courts.  In  May,  1861, 
Chief  Justice  Taney  was  applied  to  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  on  behalf  of  John  Merryman 
of  Baltimore,  who  had  been  arrested  under 
the  orders  of  a  federal  general,  and  promptly 
issued  the  writ.  The  officer  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  declined  to  obey,  on  the  ground  that 
Merryman  had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  and  that  the  officer  had  been  duly 
empowered  by  the  president  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Upon  this  the  chief 
justice  ordered  an  attachment  to  issue,  but  as 
it  was  impossible  to  serve  this,  he  wrote  out 
his  opinion  denying  to  the  president  the  power 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  h<^eas  corpus,  and  in- 
sisting that  it  could  only  be  done  by  legislative 
authority.  To  this  opinion  no  attention  was 
paid  at  the  time,  but  congress  soon  passed  the 
necessary  law  to  meet  the  objection.  A  me- 
moir of  his  life,  prepared  at  his  request  by  his 
friend  Prof.  Samuel  Tyler  (Baltimore,  1872), 
includes  his  autobiography,  which  only  comes 
down  to  1801.  A  bronze  statue  of  him  by 
Rinehart,  ordered  by  the  state  of  Maryland, 
was  unveiled  in  Annapolis,  Dec.  10,  1872. 

TWeiNTIILA,  (the  meeting  place  of  waters), 
a  lake  in  central  Africa,  discovered  by  Burton 
and  Speke  on  Feb.  13,  1858.  It  occupies  a 
long  depression  in  a  i:0gion  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, 8.  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  lakes  and 
N.  W.  of  Lake  Nyassa.  It  is  included  be- 
tween lat.  8°  and  9°  8.,  and  Ion.  29°  and  82" 
80'  E.,  and  extends  about  400  m.  in  a  N.  W. 
and  8.  E.  direction,  its  width  varying  from  10 
to  60  m.    Its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
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according  to  the  latest  observations  (made  by 
Lieut.  L.  V.  Cameron,  R.  K,  1874),  is  2,711-2 
ft.  The  water  is  deep  and  pure,  though  pe- 
culiar in  taste.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
lake,  which  was  thoroughly  explored  by  Liy- 
ingstone,  Jies  between  the  29th  and  80th  merid- 
ians, and  narrows  as  it  trends  northward,  be- 
ing largely  hemmed  in  by  mountains  on  or 
near  the  coast.  Nearest  the  W.  shore,  just  S. 
of  the  4th  parallel,  is  the  large  island  of  Mozi- 
ma,  40  m.  long.  At  its  N.  extremity  the  lake 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Rusizi.  S.  of  lat.  6° 
the  lake  is  wholly  E.  of  the  SOtb  meridian. 
The  E.  coast  is  hilly.  The  wide  bay  which 
forms  the  S.  extremity  of  Tanganyika  is  the 
Lake  Liemba  of  Livingstone.  Between  lat.  6° 
and  7°  the  W.  coast  rises  into  mountains  2,600 
ft.  high,  wooded  to  their  summits.  On  both 
Bides  innumerable  small  streams  and  many  con- 
siderable rivers  flow  into  the  lake.  The  river 
Lukuga,  discovered  by  Lieut  Cameron  on  the 
W.  coast  in  May,  1874,  which  is  800  to  500 
yards  wide  and  from  three  to  five  fathoms 
deep,  leaves  the  lake,  near  lat.  6°,  with  a  cur- 
rent of  1*2  knot  an  hour.  This  explorer  traced 
the  river  four  or  five  miles,  until  his  boats 
were  stopped  by  the  density  of  the  aquatic 
vegetation. — The  hydrographic  relations  of 
Lake  Tanganyika  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  As  to  its  asserted  connec- 
tion with  the  Nile  system,  see  Nilk.  Accord- 
ing to  native  information,  the  Lukuga  flows 
into  Livingstone's  Lualaba,  but  Capt.  Burton 
regards  this  outlet  as  really  such  only  in  the 
season  of  floods,  when  it  acts  as  a  surplus 
drain,  becoming  in  turn  a  tributary  to  the  lake 
in  the  dry  season ;  a  view  which  is  evident- 
ly founded  on  Livingstone's  observation  that 
from  February  to  November  the  surface  wa- 
ter of  the  lake,  as  seen 
at  Ujiji,  moves  north- 
ward at  the  rate  of  ^ 
about  a  mile  an  hour, 
while  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year 
there  is  a  similar  gentle 
movement  in  the  op- 
posite direction. — The 
shores  of  the  lake  are 
rich  in  beautiful  sce- 
nery, and  in  many  por- 
tions are  thickly  in- 
habited. The  principal 
place  upon  it  is  the 
town  of  Ujiji,  on  the  E. 
coast. 

TANGIER,  or  Tu^lm 
(Moorish,  Tanja),  a  city 
and  seaport  of  Morocco, 
near  the  W.  entrance  of. 
the  strait  of  Gibraltar, 
in  lat  85°  47'  N.,  Ion. 

6°  48'  W.;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  is  on  high 
ground  overlooking  a  spacious  bay,  surround- 
ed by  a  wall,  and  defended  by  several  forts. 
Its  streets  are  narrow  and  dir^.    The  harbor 


was  once  good,  bat  is  now  so  filled  up  with 
sand  that  vessels  of  800  or  400  tons  only  can 
enter  it.  The  entrances  in  1878  were  526 
vessels,  tonnage  48,956;  clearances  6^0,  ton- 
nage 49,036.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
was  $1,768,125,  of  which  $600,000  was  in 
specie;  of  the  exports,  $1,216,080.  Its  trade 
consists  principally  in  supplying  Gibraltar, 
Cadiz,  and  Lisbon  with  provisions. — Tangier 
is  the  ancient  Tingis,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Cuthaginians.  It  was  an  im- 
portant city  under  the  Romans,  and  nnder 
Claudius  became  the  capital  of  Mauritania 
Tin^tana.  In  1471  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguese,  who  held  it  till  1662,  when  it 
was  ceded  to  England  as  a  part  of  the  dowry 
of  Catharine  of  firaganza,  queen  of  Charles  IL 
The  British  abandoned  it  in  1684,  after  de- 
stroying the  mole  which  they  had  built.  In 
1844  it  was  bombarded  by  the  French. 

TAHGIPAHOi,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  Loaisisna, 
bounded  N.  by  Mississippi  and  S.  by  Lakes 
Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas,  and  intersected 
by  the  Tangipahoa  river ;  area,  about  720  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,928,  of  whom  2,994  were 
colored ;  in  1876,  7,248,  of  whom  3,196  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  low  and  level,  and  the 
soil  in  some  parts  fertile,  in  others  sandy.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and 
Great  Northern  railroad.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  64,028  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  85,809  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,642  bales  of 
cotton,  30,423  lbs.  of  butter,  9,071  of  wool,  and 
57,080  of  rice.  There  were  773  horses,  1,480 
milch  cows,  4,877  other  cattle,  8,457  sheep, 
and  6,270  swine.    Capital,  Amite  City. 

TiNJORE.  L  A  district  of  Madras,  British 
India,  bounded  N.  by  Trichinopoly  and  Bonth 
Aroot,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  8. 


The  Fahoe,  Tu^on. 

and  8.  "W.  by  Madura,  and  W.  by  Trichinop- 
oly and  the  dependent  native  state  of  Poodoo- 
oottah;  area,  8,736  sq.  m. ;  pop.in  187S,  1,97S,- 
042.    There  are  no  important  harbors.    The 
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country  is  watered  hy  the  Ooleroon  and  Oa- 
Tery  and  their  nnmerous  branches.  There  are 
64  irrigation  tanks  in  the  district,  and  exten- 
sive works  connected  with  the  rivers,  so  that 
the  entire  area  of  irrigation  in  1872-'8  was 
748,673  acres.  The  surface  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  an  eztensiye  plain  of  great  fer- 
tility. Cotton  goods  are  manufactured,  and 
salt  is  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Point 
CalTmere.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Hin- 
doos, and  their  institutions  have  been  more 
perfectly  preserved  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  India.  The  district  forms  the  inland  boun- 
dary of  the  French  coast  settlement  of  Oari- 
caL  IL  A  city,  capital  of  the  district,  on  a 
bi-anch  of  the  Cavery,  180  m.  8.  W.  of  Madras 
and  46  m.  from  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  pop.  about 
80,000.  It  contains  two  forts,  the  greater 
about  4  m.  in  circumference  and  the  lesser 
about  1  m.,  both  strong  and  well  oonstmoted. 
The  rajah's  palace  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  fort.  The  pagoda  in  the  small  fort  is 
considered  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in 
India.  The  manufactures  consist  of  silk,  mus- 
lin, and  cotton  goods.  Tanjore  was  founded 
about  A.  D.  214,  and  became  the  capital  of  a 
Hindoo  principality  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  absorbed  by  the  Ifahrattas  in  the  17th 
century.  The  British  assumed  the  government 
about  the  year  1800. 

TAIfNiHlLL,  Rabert,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom  in 
Paisley,  June  8, 1774,  died  May  17,  1810.  He 
worked  all  bis  life  as  a  weaver.  His  volume 
of  "Poems  and  Songs"  (1807)  became  very 
popular ;  but  while  revising  it  he  fell  into  a 
state  of  despondency,  aggravated  by  the  refusal 
of  Oonstable  to  print  a  new  edition,  burned 
aU  his  new  and  revised  poems,  and  drowned 
himself.  An  enlarged  edition  of  his  remains, 
with  a  memoir,  was  published  at  Glasgow  in 
1888,  and  reprinted  at  Paisley  in  1874. 

TiNNN)  AOD,  or  IJtmlB.  The  astringent  prin- 
ciples existing  in  a  great  variety  of  plants, 
which  render  them  capable  of  combining  with 
the  skins  of  animals  to  form  leather,  of  precipi- 
tating gelatine,  of  forming  bluish  black  precipi- 
tates with  the  per-salts  of  iron  (or  if  a  free  acid 
be  present  a  dark  green  color),  were  formerly 
termed  tannin.  These  substances,  being  found 
to  possess  acid  properties,  are  now  known  as 
tannic  acid,  and  various  distinctive  names  are 
given  to  them  as  they  are  found  of  different 
chemical  compositions,  though  agreeing  in 
their  essential  properties.  Thus  the  tannic  acid 
derived  from  the  gall  nut  is  termed  gaUotannic 
acid ;  that  of  the  oak,  qnercitannio  acid ;  of  the 
fustic  (tnorvs  tinctoria),  moritannic  acid;  of 
the  cinchona,  qninotannic  acid,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  tannin  have  been  named  iu  the 
article  Leatbbb,  and  the  method  of  extract- 
ing it  has  been  particularly  described  in  the 
article  on  Galls,  which  are  the  most  abun- 
dant source  of  it.  Besides  this  variety,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  existing  in  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  many  forest  trees,  fruit  trees,  and 
shrubs,  and  in  some  roots,  as  those  of  the 


tormentilla  and  bistort,  there  is  another  less 
known,  as  the  tannin  of  the  catechu  and  kino, 
which  precipitates  the  salts  of  iron  dark  green 
instead  of  blue.  GaUotannic  acid  when  pure 
is  a  whitish,  nncrystallizable  solid  substance, 
without  odor,  intensely  astringent  to  the  taste ; 
it  dissolves  freely  in  water,  to  a  less  extent  in 
dilute  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  ether.  The 
best  solvent  for  medical  uses  is  glycerine.  It 
changes  blue  litmus  paper  to  red,  and  expels 
carbonic  acid  from  its  compounds  with  effer- 
vescence. Its  formula  is  CiiH»Oit.  Its  aque- 
ous solution  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  oxy- 
gen, and  is  converted  into  gallic  acid.  Be- 
sides its  nse  in  tanning,  gallotannic  acid  is 
employed  to  produce  with  the  salts  of  iron 
the  gajlotannate  of  iron,  which  is  the  basis  of 
most  of  the  writing  inks.  It  is  also  employed 
in  medicine  for  its  astringent  property,  chief- 
ly in  checking  haemorrhages,  as  a  wash  for 
^oers,  ophth^mic  affections,  &o.  If  taken 
internally  in  large  quantities,  it  is  an  irritant ; 
but  in  small  doses  it  is  absorbed  and  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  urine  as  gallic  acid,  hav- 
ing nndergone  a  process  of  oxidation  in  the 
organism.  The  combinations  of  tannic  acid 
with  iron  and  with  lead  have  been  applied  in 
the  form  of  ointments  to  the  dressing  of  ring- 
worms, gangrenous  sores,  &c. 

lAJININCI.    See  Leatheb,  vol.  x.,  p.  275. 

TAHST  (Fr.  athanouie^  contracted  to  tanai- 
rie,  from  6r.  Mavaaia,  immortality,  in  allusion 


Tuiajr  (TanMetmn  ndgne). 

to  some  supposed  preservative  quality  of  the 
plant,,  or  to  its  durable  flowers),  tanaeettLm 
vulgare,  a  plant  of  the  composite  family,  a 
native  of  Enrope,  which  was  formerly  cultiva- 
ted, but  has  escaped  from  gardens  and  become 
a  common  roadside  weed.  It  is  a  perennial 
herb,  with  large,  twice  or  thrice  pinnately  di- 
vided, deep  green  leaves,  and  stems  2  to  4  ft. 
high,  bearing  corymbs  of  heads  of  golden  yel- 
low flowers,  which  are  nearly  all  tubular  and 
fertile.    A  variety  called  double  tansy  has  the 
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leaves  more  cut  and  crisped.  The  leaves  have 
a  strong  fragrance,  due  to  a  volatile  oil  and  a 
bitter,  aromatic  taste,  and  have  long  been  in 
nse  infused  in  spirits  as  a  domestic  aromatic 
tonic;  in  former  times  it  was  held  in  mnoh 
esteem  as  a  remedy  in  dropsj,  and  as  a  worm- 
destrojing  medicine.  The  volatile  oil  is  kept 
in  the  shops,  and  is  popularly  supposed  to 
produce  abortion ;  it  is  highly  poisonous,  and 
its  nse  for  criminal  purposes  has  often  killed 
the  mother.  The  green  leaves  were  formerly 
nsed  in  cookery,  but  have  been  superseded 
by  foreign  spices,  though  tansy  puddings  are 
still  made  in  England. — A  native  species,  T. 
ffwonerue,  found  in  Maine  and  on  the  great 
lakes,  is  only  of  botanical  interest. 

TiHTlLUM.    See  Oolukbium. 

TiNTlLIIS,  a  character  of  Greek  mytholo- 
gy, differently  described  as  king  of  Argos,  Cor- 
inth, Lydia,  or  Paphlagonia.  Having  given 
offence  to  the  gods,  he  was  punished  in  the 
lower  world  by  confinement  in  a  lake,  where 
he  was  tormented  with  thirst,  yet  could  not 
drink,  for  the  waters  always  receded  from  his 
lips.  Branches  laden  with  fruit  hung  over  his 
head,  and  when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
to  take  the  fruit  the  branches  withdrew. 

T108,  the  N.  W.  county  of  New  Mexico, 
bordering  on  Oolorado  and  Arizona;  area, 
about  7,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  12,079.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Rio  de 
Chama,  one  of  its  tributaries,  and  by  the  Ban 
Juan,  a  branch  of  the  Oolorado,  and  is  crossed 
by  several  spurs  of  the  Rooky  mountains. 
Gold  mining  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  168,799  bush- 
els of  wheat,  80,224  of  Indian  corn,  21,542  of 
oats,  15,040  of  peas  and  beans,  2,323  of  po- 
tatoes, and  90,503  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
1,048  horses,  999  mules  and  asses,  924  milch 
cows,  2,600  working  oxen,  4,104  other  cattle, 
81,108  sheep,  and  688  swine ;  2  flour  mills, 
and  1  quartz  miU.  Gapitd,  Fernandez  de  Taos. 

Tire  CaUSS.    See  Vausnebia.. 

TAPUflVT  (Gr.  rdiriTr,  a  carpet),  an  orna- 
mental figured  cloth,  used  for  lining  the  walls 
of  apartments,  or  for  covering  articles  of  fur- 
niture. The  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  attained 
great  skill  in  ornamenting  textile  fabrics  by 
colored  yarns  worked  in  by  the  hand,  and  also 
by  the  loom.  The  art  was  early  introduced 
into  France,  and  about  the  9th  century  tapestry 
was  made  with  the  loom ;  but  the  fabrication 
with  the  needle  continued  as  an  occupation 
for  ladies  of  the  highest  rank.  Up  to  the  12th 
century  the  nse  of  tapestry  was  limited  to  the 
adornment  of  churches  and  monasteries;  but 
after  this  period  it  began  to  be  adopted  in 
dwellings.  In  France  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  manufacture  were  originally  called  tara- 
zint  and  Mrazinois,  indicating  the  origin  of  the 
art  as  derived  from  the  Saracens.  The  finest 
work  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Flemings,  and  about  this  period 
the  principal  manufactories  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope were  at  Bruges,  Antwerp,  Arras,  BrosselB, 


Lille,  Toomay,  and  Valendeimes.  Florence 
and  Venice  at  that  time  prodaoed  very  rich 
and  costly  tapestry ;  but  in  the  16th  century 
the  more  ornamental  work  with  threads  of 
gold  and  silver  was  introduced  in  the  mana- 
faotnre  of  Fontainebleau.  One  of  the  most 
famous  pieces  is  the  Bayenx  tapestry,  com- 
memorating the  Norman  conquest  of  ^igland. 
(See  Bateux  Tapestbt.)  About  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  the  art  of  weaving 
tapestry  was  introduced  into  England.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  the  manufacture  was  estab- 
lished at  Mortlake  in  Surrey  under  royal  pa- 
tronage. For  the  earlier  designs  old  pattema 
were  employed,  but  afterward  original  scenes 
were  furnished  by  Francis  Cleyn.  The  meth- 
od of  weaving  tapestry  in  what  is  called  the 
haute-liue  or  nigh  warp  has  been  described  in 
the  article  Gobeuns.— -See  Notice  hUtorique 
et  daeriptive  lur  la  tapiturie  diU  la  rein« 
Mathilde,  by  the  abb6  Laffetay  (Bayenx,  1874) ; 
and  "The  Bayenx  Tapestry,  reproduced  in  An- 
totype  Plates,  with  Historic  Notes  by  Frank 
Rede  Fowke  "  (Arundel  society,  London,  1875). 

TAFEWMUL    See  Ektozoa,  vol.  vi.,  p.  668. 

TAPIOCA.    See  Cassava. 

TAPU  (tapirut,  Cnv.),  a  genus  of  ungulate 
mammals,  characterized  by  a  nose  prolonged 
into  a  short,  movable  proboscis;  skin  very 
thick  and  covered  with  close  short  hair,  the 
neck  furnished  with  a  kind  of  stiff  mane ;  tail 
very  short;  ears  small,  erect,  and  pig-like; 
four  toes  on  the  fore  and  three  on  the  hind  feet, 
separate  and  ending  in  nail-like  hoofs;  skoll 
pyramidal  as  in  the  hog,  with  the  nasal  bones 
much  arched  for  the  muscles  of  the  proboscis ; 
teeth,  6  incisors  and  2  small  canines  in  each 
jaw,  and  molars  14  above  and  12  below.  The 
tapirs  look  like  hogs,  but  the  legs  are  longer ; 
they  inhabit  the  moist  tropical  forests  of  Soath 
America  and  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  and 
archipelago,  usually  sleeping  by  day  in  retired 
places,  and  feeding  at  night  on  fruits,  grasses, 
and  other  vegetable  substances,  though  they 


Anwrlcui  Tqilr  (Ttptrai  Amainniu). 

are  as  omnivorous  as  the  hog ;  like  their  con- 
geners, they  are  fond  of  rolling  in  the  mud  and 
water,  and  are  excellent  swimmers ;  they  are 
gentle  and  easily  tamed;  when  pursued  they 
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take  to  the  water  if  possible,  where  they  easily 
defend  themselTes  with  the  teeth ;  on  land 
they  do  not  go  by  open  paths,  but  break  through 
the  thick  undergrowth  of  the  woods  by  their 
powerful  and  wedge-like  head,  in  this  way  es- 
caping the  larger  camivora;  they  have  an 
acnte  sense  of  hearing  and  of  sight,  and  are 
strong  and  tenacious  of  life;  their  flesh  is 
eaten  both  in  South  America  and  Asia.  The 
best  known  species  is  the  American  tapir  (T. 
Amerieanut,  Ouv.),  about  6  ft.  long  and  84  ft. 
high,  of  a  uniform  brown  color,  tinged  with 
gray  on  the  head  and  chest.  It  is  found  over 
almost  the  whole  extent  of  South  America  east 
of  the  Andes,  and  its  herds  sometimes  do  great 
mischief  by  trampling  down  cultivated  fields ; 
it  has  only  one  young  at  a  birth,  in  November. 
The  Asiatic  tapir  (T.  Malay anut,  Horsf.)  is  7 
or  8  ft.  long,  with  the  hind  parts  of  the  body 
white,  and  the  anterior  and  the  legs  black ; 
the  trunk  is  7  or  8  in.  long,  the  eyes  very  small, 
and  the  rounded  ears  bordered  with  white ; 
. though  the  largest,  it  is  the  gentlest  of  the 
genus.  Fossil  species  are  f  oond  in  the  tertiary 
formations  of  central  Europe. 

TiPPAH,  Bmrj  Pfefl^  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Rhinebeok,  N.  Y.,  April  28, 1805. 
He  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1826,  studied 
at  the  Auburn  theological  seminary,  was  for  a 
year  assistant  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
church  in  Schenectady,  and  in  1828  was  settled 
as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
1888  the  faculty  resigned,  and  for  some  years 
he  conducted  a  private  seminary.  In  1852  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  university  of  Mich- 
igan, which  post  he  held  till  1863,  since  which 
time  he  has  resided  chiefly  in  Europe.  His 
principal  works  are :  "  Review  of  Edwards's 
Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will "  (12mo, 
New  York,  1839) ;  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Will 
determined  by  an  Appeal  to  Consciousness" 
(1840) ;  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  applied  to 
Moral  Agency  and  Responsibility"  (1841); 
"  Elements  of  Logic,  together  with  an  intro- 
ductory Review  of  Philosophy  in  general,  and 
a  preliminary  View  of  the  Reason"  (12mo, 
1844;  revised  and  enlarged  ed.,  1856) ;  "Trea- 
tise on  University  Education"  (1861);  and  "A 
Step  from  the  New  Worid  to  the  Old  "  (2  vols. 
12mo,  1862).  His  three  works  on  the  will 
■were  republished  in  Glasgow  (1  vol.,  1867). 

TAB,  a  thick,  black,  viscid,  impure  turpen- 
tine, procured  by  burning  the  wood  of  pinu$ 
pahutrU,  P.  tyhettru,  and  other  species  of 
pine  and  coniferous  trees ;  al£>o  obtamed  as  a 
product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  peat, 
bituminous  coals,  and  shales.  It  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
describes  the  method  of  manufacturing  it  in 
the  forests  of  Bothnia,  says  there  is  not  the 
smallest  difference  between  the  processes  there 
practised  and  those  of  ancient  Greece.  Along 
the  whole  coast  of  the  gulf  of  BoUioia  the 


inhabitants  are  very  generally  engaged  in  this 
occupation.  They  make  use  of  the  roots  of 
the  fir  trees,  with  logs  and  billets  of  the  same, 
which  they  arrange  in  a  conical  stack,  fitted  to 
a  cavity  in  the  ground,  generally  in  the  side  of 
a  bank.  In  the  bottom  of  this  cavity  is  placed 
a  cast-iron  pan  from  which  a  spout  leads  out 
through  the  bank.  The  heap  is  covered  over 
with  turf,  and  is  then  fired,  as  in  making  char- 
coal. Tar  collects  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
process  of  charring,  and  runs  off  through  the 
spout  into  barrels.  Tar  is  a  product  where 
charcoal  is  the  chief  object  of  the  process,  but 
is  seldom  obtained  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
render  it  an  object  to  collect  it,  except  in  char- 
ring the  resinous  woods  of  the  pine  family. 
In  Sweden,  where  the  budness  is  also  impor- 
tant, some  peculiar  methods  are  adopted  to 
increase  the  yield  of  tar.  Trees  of  no  value 
for  the  saw  mill  are  partially  peeled  of  their 
bark  a  fathom  or  two  up  from  the  ground,  not 
enough  to  kill  them,  but  only  to  check  their 
growth.  After  five  or  six  years,  when  cut 
down,  the  wood  is  found  to  be  much  richer 
in  resinous  matters  which  produce  tar.  It  is 
noticed  that  the  condition  of  the  weather  du- 
ring the  process  of  charring  may  make  a  differ- 
ence of  15  or  20  per  cent,  in  the  yield  of  tar. 
In  the  United  States  tar  is  produced  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  pitch  pine  and 
the  f?tnv«  avttrali*  are  fonnd.  Along  the  coast 
of  the  southern  states,  especially  of  North  Car- 
olina, Virginia,  and  Georgia,  the  business  is  car- 
ried on  upon  a  large  scale  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  turpentine,  rosin,  and  pitch. 
Old  trees  which  have  ceased  to  produce  tur- 
pentine, and  dead  wood  which  is  rich  in  resin- 
ous matter,  are  selected  for  the  coal  pits.  The 
process  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
already  described.  The  product  is  not  only 
suflScient  for  home  consumption,  but  large 
quantities  are  annually  exported. — In  the  prep- 
aration of  pyroligneous  acid,  tar  is  one  of  the 
products  of  the  destructive  distillation,  settiing 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  in  which  the  liqnids 
are  coUected.  The  variety  known  as  coal  tar 
is  obtained  when  bituminous  matters  are  dis- 
tilled for  the  production  of  illuminating  gas. 
(See  Gas,  and  Petbolxum.)  Both  wood  and 
coal  tars  are  complex  mixtures  of  a  variety  of 
liquids  holding  solid  matters  in  solution  or  sus- 
pension; thus,  wood  tar  contains  the  hydro- 
carbons included  in  the  term  eupion,  and  the 
benzole  series  of  hydrocarbons,  including  tolu- 
ole,  xylole,  cymole,  also  naphthaline,  &c.,  be- 
sides oxidized  compounds,  including  creosote, 
picamar,  kapnomor,  &c.  Rosin  and  paraffine 
are  among  its  solid  contents.  When  its  vola-  ' 
tile  products  have  been  driven  off  by  distilla- 
tion or  boiling,  the  black  carbonaceous  residue 
is  known  as  pitch.  The  oompodtion  of  coal 
tar  is  materially  different,  as  it  contains  all  the 
great  variety  of  products  derived  from  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  bituminous  coal  as  ob- 
tained from  the  gas  works.  Coal  tar,  a  refuse 
product  of  these  works,  may  be  considered  in 
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general  as  coneisting  of  from  8  to  15  per  cent 
of  light  oils,  from  60  to  67  per  cent,  of  heavy 
oils,  usually  termed  "dead  oil,"  and  from  18 
to  35  per  cent  of  pitch ;  the  best  coals,  as  the 
cannel  and  boghead,  prodaoe  tar  richer  in  light 
oils,  and  yield  least  pitch. — Wood  tar  is  thick 
and  hard  in  cold  weather,  and  softens  when 
warm  so  as  to  flow  like  thick  molasses.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  abont  1'04.  It  is  boiled  down 
to  prodaoe  pitch,  is  used  to  coat  the  bottoms 
of  vessels  to  render  them  water-tight,  and  to 
cover  rigging  of  ships  to  preserve  it  from  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  is  a  useful  lubricant 
for  the  journals  of  wheels.  In  medicine  it  is 
used  internally  in  chronic  catarrhs,  and  in  some 
ontaneoDS  diseases,  as  ichthyosis.  The  inhala- 
tion of  its  vapor  is  recommended  in  cases  of 
bronchial  disease,  the  air  of  a  room  being  im- 
pregnated with  it  by  moderately  heating  the 
tar  placed  in  a  cup  over  a  lamp.  It  has  been 
found  beneficial  as  an  ertemal  application  to 
aloers  and  various  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is 
administered  in  pills  mixed  with  fiour,  or  in  an 
electuary  of  tar  and  sugar.  It  yields  a  portion 
of  its  properties  to  water  with  which  it  is 
stirred,  and  this  preparation,  known  as  tar 
water,  is  administered  as  a  stimnlant  and  diu- 
retic, and  is  applied  as  a  wash  in  chronic  cu- 
taneous affections. — Ooal  tar  has  an  exceeding- 
ly repulsive  odor,  and  was  long  considered  of 
no  value;  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  light 
oils  obtained  by  its  distillation  may  be  made 
to  furnish  a  variety  of  singular  products,  pos- 
sessing rare  properties,  and  affording  the  rich 
colors  applicable  to  dyeing,  known  as  the  ani- 
line colors  (see  Asiline,  Benzols,  and  Mavte), 
and  also  flavors  of  various  essences  and  agree- 
able perfumes.  The  dead  oil  is  frequently 
burned  for  the  production  of  lampblack.  One 
of  its  most  useful  products  is  carbolic  acid. 
(See  Oabbouo  Acid.)  Ooal  tar  is  now  in  com- 
mon use  as  a  coating  for  iron  work  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and  is  nsed  with  asphalt  and 
other  substances  to  form  a  tight  covering  for 
roofs  and  the  walls  of  vaults,  &e.  Its  use  in 
preparing  a  fuel  with  the  dust  of  mineral  coal 
IS  noticed  in  Fuel,  vol.  vii.,  p.  518. 

TiB,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  which  rises 
in  Person  co.  and  flows  S.  E.,  passing  Tarbor- 
oogh,  Greenville,  and  Washington,  and  dis- 
charges into  Pamlico  sound  by  an  estuary 
called  Pamlico  river.  Its  length  is  140  m.,  or 
including  Pamlico  river  180  m.,  and  it  is  navi- 
gable for  small  steamers  to  Tarboroogh,  85  m. 
from  the  sound. 

TARAHTO  (anc.  Tareatum),  a  dty  of  8.  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Lecoe,  in  ApuUa,  44  m.  W. 
8.  W.  of  Brindisi ;  pop.  in  1873,  27,646.  It 
stands  on  an  island  at  the  N.  end  of  the  gulf  of 
Taranto,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  two  bridges.  The  inner  harbor  (mare  pic- 
colo), 13  m.  in  circumference,  is  useless  as  a 
roadstead,  and  ships  must  anchor  in  the  outer 
harbor  (mare  grattde),  which  is  much  exposed. 
The  castle  and  fortifications,  built  by  Cnarles 
v.,  command  both  harbors.    Taranto  is  the 


seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  cathedral 
dedicated  to  St  Catalans,  an  Irishman  and  the 
first  bishop  of  Tarentum,  abont  166.  Linen 
and  cotton  stockings  are  made  here,  and  gloves 
from  the  byssns  of  the  mollnsk  pinna  ma- 
rina.— Tarentum  was  colonized  by  exiles  from 
Sparta  in  708  B.  0.  Its  harbor  was  then  the 
best  on  the  coast.  It  became  a  large  and  pow- 
erful city,  and  14  other  towns  were  subject 
to  it  It  carried  on  long  contests  with  the 
Messapians  and  Peuoetians;  and  abont  474 
its  army  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  from  the 
former,  in  which  so  many  of  its  nobles  were 
killed  that  its  government,  previously  an  aris- 
tocracy, was  thereafter  democratic.  It  was 
predominant  in  the  league  of  the  Greek  citaea 
of  Italy  against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  and  the 
Luoanians.  Rome  declared  war  against  it  in 
281.  The  Tarentines  called  in  Pyrrhns,  king 
of  Epirus,  after  whose  defeat  and  withdrawal 
from  Italy  the  city  surrendered  to  the  consnl 
Papirius  in  272,  while  a  Carthaginian  fleet  waa 
approaching  to  its  relief,  and  thereafter  con- 
tinued subject  to  Rome.  During  the  second 
Punic  war  the  citizens  betrayed  it  into  the 
hands  of  Hannibal,  who  held  it  for  more  than 
two  years,  but  was  unable  to  dislodge  the  Ro- 
man garrison  from  the  citadel.  In  209  Fabioa 
Uaximus  retook  the  city  and  gave  it  ap  to 
plunder,  after  putting  the  Carthaginians  to  the 
sword.  It  continued  to  be  the  chief  town  of 
S.  Italy  under  the  empire.  The  present  town 
occupies  only  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel, 
which  was  originally  a  promontory,  bat  was 
made  an  island  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples. 

TAEAHTO^  Dike  «fc    See  Maodonau). 

TJdUHTnii,  or  TtoMtah,  a  terrestrial  hnnt- 
ing  or  wolf  spider  of  8.  Europe,  belonging  to 
the  genus  lyeota,  the  L.  tarentula  (Latr.).  It 
is  the  largest  of  European  spiders,  meaanring 
li  to  2  in.  in  the  length  of  the  body ;  the  color 
is  ashy  brown  above,  marked  with  gray  on  the 
thorax,  and  with  triangular  spots  and  curved 
streaks  of  black  bordered  with  white  on  the 
abdomen ;  below  saffron-colored,  with  a  trans- 
verse black  band.  It  received  its  popular  name 
from  being  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Taranto 
in  8.  Italy.  It  makes  no  web,  wandering  for 
prey,  which  it  runs  down  with  great  swiftneea, 
and  hiding  in  holes  in  the  ground  and  crevieea 
lined  with  its  silk ;  it  has  one  spiracle  on  each 
side,  one  pulmonary  sac,  and  eight  eyes.  Ita 
bite  was  once  considered  highly  poisonona, 
producing  the  nervous  febrile  condition  called 
tarantism,  which  was  supposed  to  be  curable 
only  by  dancing  to  lively  music  until  the  per- 
son fell  exhausted. — The  L.  CaroUneruit  (Boao) 
is  called  tarantula  in  the  southern  states;  it 
attains  a  length  of  2  in.  with  an  extent  of  legs 
of  4  in. ;  it  is  mouse-colored  above,  with  white 
sides  and  whitish  dots  and  lines  on  the  abdo- 
men ;  below  blackish ;  legs  whitish  tipped  witb 
black.  It  makes  deep  excavations  in  the  ground, 
which  it  lines  with  silk;  the  females  carry 
their  young  on  the  back.  Its  poison  is  active, 
and  might  cause  troublesome  symptoms  in  man 
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if  the  taagB  oonld  be  opened  at  an  angle  proper 
to  pierce  his  skin.  The  great  hairy  spiders  of 
the  genns  mygale  are  called  tarantulas  in  the 
Boathwestern  states,  and  are  destroyed  by  the 
lacge  red-winged  wasp,  pot?ipiJtu  formotvt. 

TiUKE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Rh6ne,  on  the  Tardine,  21  m. 
N.  W.  of  Lyons;  pop.  in  1872,  13,694.  It  is 
aitaated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tarare,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  muslin  manufactures. 

TAKiSCOH  (ano.  Taratco),  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Boaches-du-Kh6ne,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  RhAne,  10  m.  N.  of  Aries 
and  60  m.  N.  W.  of  Marseilles ;  pop.  in  1872, 
12,464.  It  is  connected  with  Beaucaire,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  one  of  the  finest 
Bospension  bridges  in  France.  It  contains  a 
magnificent  oasue  of  the  counts  of  Provence, 
on  a  rook  overhanging  the  river,  built  in  the 
15th  century  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  church 
of  St.  Martha  is  a  Qothic  edifice  commenced 
in  the  16th  century,  with  a  richly  sculptured 
entrance  and  a  crypt  with  remarkable  tombs 
and  a  marble  statue  of  St.  Martha.  Silk,  wool- 
len, and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured. 

TARRE8,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Hautes-Pyrfen^es,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adonr,  28  m.  E. 
8.  E.  of  Pan;  pop.  in  1872,  16,666.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bisikoprio  dating  from  about  A.  D. 
400,  and  has  a  modem  cathedral  built  on  the 
site  of  the  castle  of  Bigorre.  It  was  injured 
during  the  middle  ages  by  sncoeesive  invaders, 
and  was  twice  burned  by  the  Hogoenots  in  the 
16th  century. 

TiKDlCRADES.    See  Sloth. 

TAEE.    See  Ybtoh. 

TARENTIiH.    See  Tabanto. 

TiRfiOlB  (Ohal.  targem,  to  translate),  the 
general  name  given  to  the  Cbaldee,  or  more 
accurately  Aramaic  versions  and  paraphrases 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  On  account  of 
the  many  vicissitudes  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
the  course  of  their  history,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  account  of  their  long  captivity  in 
the  Babylonian  empire,  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  language  had  gradually  de- 
clined, and  Aramaic  had  become  the  language 
of  the  people.  Hence  after  the  time  of  Ezra, 
whenever  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  pub- 
lic by  the  priest,  an  interpreter  (mtturgeman) 
translated  them  into  the  Aramaic.  This  trans- 
lation it  was  forbidden  to  reduce  to  writing ; 
but  the  rule  was  gradually  violated,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  2d  century  A.  D.  the  practice 
of  writing  translations  or  "  targums  "  had  be- 
come fixed.  The  work  of  collecting  and  com- 
paring the  versions  of  individual  translators, 
and  reducing  them  to  one,  was  probably  ac- 
complished about  the  end  of  the  8d  centu- 
ry. The  oldest  and  best  of  the  targums  is  on 
the  Pentateuch,  usually  called  the  "  Targum 
of  Onkelos,"  or  "of  Onkelos  the  proselyte." 
The  existence  of  Onkelos,  and  his  name,  have 
been  fruitful  themes  of  discussion  among  Bib- 


lical scholars,  but  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  targum  attributed  to  him.  Its  lan- 
guage is  Oh^dee,  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  as  faithful  to  the  original 
as  its  destination  as  a  version  for  the  people 
would  permit  A  principal  feature  is  its  care- 
ful avoidance  of  aU  anthropomorphic  expres- 
sions. Its  final  redaction  probably  took  place 
about  A.  D.  300,  and  in  Babylonia.  The  tar- 
gum second  in  time  and  importance  is  that 
called  the  "  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzriel," 
or  "Targum  on  the  Prophets,"  embracing  Jo- 
shua, Judges,  Samuel,  Kmgs,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  It 
probably  originated  in  Palestine,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  Babylon  about  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  many  hands. 
The  third  and  fourth  targums  are  essentially 
one  work.  The  former,  embracing  the  whole 
Pentateuch,  is  the  later,  and  is  called  like  the 
second  the  "  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uz- 
ziel;" but  as  he  could  not  possibly  have  had 
any  connection  with  it,  it  is  often  called  the 
"Targum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan."  The  fourth, 
called  "  Targum  of  Jerusalem,"  a  name  origi- 
nally common  to  both  this  and  the  third,  em- 
braces portions  of  each  of  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  "Targum  of  Pseudo-Jona- 
than "  is  an  emended  and  completed  edition  of 
the  "  Targum  of  Jerusalem,"  the  latter  being 
itself  a  collection  of  emendations,  amplifica- 
tions, &c.,  to  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  They 
originated  in  Syria  or  Palestine  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  7th  century.  The  fifth  class  of 
targums  are  on  the  Hagiograpba,  and  are  usu- 
ally called  "Targums  of  Joseph  the  Blind," 
who  had  undoubtedly  been  dead  many  centu- 
ries when  they  were  written.  They  probably 
originated  in  Syria  some  time  between  the  9th 
and  12th  centuries.  They  embrace:  1.  Prov- 
erbs, Job,  and  Psalms.  The  targum  of  Prov- 
erbs is  both  faithful  and  complete;  those  of 
Job  and  the  Psalms  are  mere  collections  of 
fragments.  2.  Targums  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Esther,  and  Ecclesiastes. 
They  appear  to  be  all  by  one  author,  but  their 
differences  from  the  originals  are  so  great  that 
they  can  hardly  be  called  versions.  Their  dia- 
lect is  about  equally  related  to  East  and  West 
AramsBan.  8.  Two  targums  on  Esther.  One 
of  these,  known  as  the  second  targum,  is  for 
the  most  part  a  collection  of  tales  and  legends. 
The  sixth  targum  is  on  Chronicles,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  in  Palestine  at  a  very 
late  period.  The  seventh  targum,  according 
to  the  enumeration  of  Deutsch,  is  on  Daniel, 
has  been  known  only  within  the  last  80  years, 
and  exists  so  far  as  known  only  in  a  transla- 
tion of  a  portion  of  it  into  Persian.  It  is  not 
usually  included  in  the  list  of  targums.  The 
eighth  targum  is  on  the  apocrypha]  portions 
of  Esther,  and  has  no  particular  value.  Many 
fragments  of  lost  targums  are  scattered  in  va- 
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rions  works  of  Semitic  literature.  There  is  no 
edition  of  anj  of  the  targoms  which  deserves 
to  be  called  critical.  Most  of  them  are  inola- 
ded  in  the  large  polyglot  editions  of  the  Bible, 
and  a  much  improved  edition  of  the  "  Targam 
of  Onkelos"  was  published  at  Wilna  in  1852. 
— ^For  an  eztendea  discussion  of  the  targoms, 
condensing  almost  all  the  learning  of  the  sub- 
ject, see  E.  Deutsch's  "  Literar;'  Remains " 
(New  York,  1874). 

TiRIFi,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Cadiz,  Andalusia,  on  the  sonthemmost  point 
of  the  kingdom,  in  lat.  86°  8'  N.,  Ion.  6°  86' 
W.,  62  m.  S.  E.  of  Cadiz,  and  25. m.  S.  E.  of 
Cape  Trafalgar;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  is  snr- 
rounded  by  old  walls  and  towers,  and  has  a 
strong  fortress.  A  Moorish  castle  within  the 
walls  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Tarifa  was 
named  from  Tarif  ibn  Muek,  a  Saracen  chief 
who  landed  here  from  Africa  in  710,  a  year 
before  the  great  Moorish  invasion  of  Spain. 
During  the  Moorish  domination  all  vessels 
passing  through  the  straits  of  Gibrtdtar  were 
here  compelled  to  pay  duties;  whence  the 
word  tariff.  In  1292  Sancho  the  Brave  of 
Castile  captured  it,  and  Alonso  Perez  de  Guz- 
man held  it  against  the  Moors  in  1294.  About 
1840  the  Moors  besieged  it  agfun,  but  were 
driven  away  by  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Por- 
tugal. In  1811  it  was  garrisoned  by  1,200 
British  troops  and  600  Spaniards,  who  held  it 
from  Dec.  19  to  Jan.  4,  1812,  against  13,000 
French  troops.  The  French  captured  the 
place  in  1823. 

TiRLETOH,  BaiuuHtn,  an  English  soldier,  bom 
in  Liverpool,  Aug.  21, 1754,  died  Jan.  28, 1833. 
He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  Oomwallis's 
army,  and  raised  in  this  country  a  troop  called 
the  British  legion,  which  contributed  largely 
to  British  successes  in  the  south.  He  mas- 
sacred Col.  Buford's  regiment,  stationed  on 
Waxhaw  creek,  May  29, 1780,  and  "Tarleton's 
quarter  "  became  a  synonyme  for  cruelty.  In 
1781,  with  1,100  men,  he  attacked  an  infe- 
rior American  force  near  the  Gowpens  under 
Gen.  Morgan,  and  was  defeated.  He  was  with 
Cornwallis  during  the  rest  of  the  war,  and  was 
present  at  the  surrender  of  Yorktown.  After 
his  return  to  England  ho  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and  was  so  popular  that  in 
1790  he  was  sent  to  parliament  free  of  expense 
from  his  native  town.  In  1817  he  received 
the  commission  of  major  general.  He  was 
created  a  baronet,  Nov.  6,  1818.  He  pub- 
lished a  "History  of  the  Campaigns  of  1780 
and  1781  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  North 
America  "  (4to,  London,  1787). 

TARDf,  a  S.  department  of  France,  in  Langne- 
doc,  bordering  on  the  departments  of  Avey-. 
ron,  H^ranlt,  Ande,  Hante-Garonne,  and  Tam- 
et-Garonne;  area,  2,217  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872, 
852,718.  The  S.  E.  part  is  mountainous,  and 
the  rest  of  the  department  is  traversed  by  hills. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Tarn,  a  tributary 
of  the  Garonne,  which  receives  the  Aveyron, 
Tescou,  and  Agout;  and  near  Albi  there  is  a 


series  of  falls  called  Saut-du-Tam.  Coal,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  gypsum,  and  porcelain  and  pot- 
ters' clay  are  found.  The  vine  is  coltivated, 
and  much  brandy  is  made.  Woollen,  cotton, 
and  silk  goods,  iron,  leather,  and  paper  are 
manufactured.  It  is  divided  into  the  arron- 
dissements  of  Albi,  Gaillac,  Castres,  and  La- 
vanr.    Capital,  Albi. 

TiEN-ET-eiBOlflfE,  a  S.  department  of  France, 
in  Ouienne,  bordering  on  the  departments  of 
Lot,  Aveyron,  Tarn,  Hante-Garonne,  Gers,  and 
Lot-et-Garonne;  area,  1,486  aq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1872,  221,610.  The  whole  department  be- 
longs to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  and  the 
surface  has  a  gradual  slope  to  the  west.  The 
Garonne,  Tarn,  and  Aveyron  are  all  navigable 
in  this  department  Iron,  coal,  and  marble 
are  found.  About  two  thirds  of  the  surface 
is  arable,  one  tenth  is  forest,  and  one  tenth  ia 
devoted  to  the  vine,  the  wine  being  excellent. 
The  mulberry  for  rearing  silkworms  is  exten- 
sively cultivated.  Mules  and  poultry  are  reared 
in  great  numbers  and  are  a  principal  source 
of  wealth.  The  minerals  include  iron  and 
some  coal  and '  marble.  Woollen,  linen,  and 
silk  goods,  cutlery,  iron,  and  beet  sugar  are 
manufactured.  The  department  is  divided  into 
the  arrondissements  of  Montauban,  Moiasao, 
and  Castelsarrasin.    Capital,  Montauban. 

TiSPHi,  a  Roman  muden,  the  daughter  of 
Spurins  Tarpeius,  who,  according  to  the  legen- 
dary history  of  the  period,  was  governor  of 
the  citadel  on  the  Oapitoline  hill  when  the 
Sabines  invested  Rome.  Tarpeia  saw  and  ad- 
mired the  bracelets  of  the  Sabines,  and  offered 
to  betray  the  citadel  to  them  for  "  what  they 
wore  on  their  left  arms."  She  opened  the 
gate  at  night,  and  as  they  passed  in  they  threw 
upon  her  their  shields,  which  were  worn  on  the 
left  arm,  and  crushed  her.  She  was  buried  on 
that  part  of  the  hill  called  the  Tarpeian  rocL 

TAMtilN.  I.  Udu  Tufriitas  Prism  ("the 
Elder"),  fifth  king  of  Rome,  assassinated  about 
578  B.  C.  According  to  the  common  story, 
his  father  was  a  Corinthian  nobleman  named 
Demaratns,  of  the  family  of  the  Baoohiade, 
who  fled  on  the  overthrow  of  bis  order  by 
CypseluB  and  settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etmria. 
The  son,  whose  original  name  was  Lucnmo, 
inherited  great  wealth,  married  a  noble  Etrus- 
can woman  named  Tanaquil,  who  was  skilled 
in  augury,  and  at  her  instigation  removed  to 
Rome  to  seek  a  higher  career  than  any  within 
his  reach  in  Etruria.  He  gained  the  confidence 
of  King  Ancns  Marcins,  became  guardian  to 
his  children,  and  on  the  king's  death  was  elected 
to  the  vacant  throne,  about  616.  He  destroyed 
the  Sabine  town  of  Apioles,  and  subdued  a 
number  of  Latin  towns.  His  greatest  exploit 
was  the  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  who  advanced 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  were  driven  back 
and  at  length  completely  overthrown  npon  the 
Anio.  He  built  the  vast  sewers  which  drained 
the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  are  still  per- 
fect ;  laid  out  the  Circus  Maximns,  and  insti- 
tuted the  Roman  games ;  assigned  the  shops  in 
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the  formn  to  private  citizens;  and  began  to 
surround  the  oity  with  a  stone  wall,  which  his 
SQOoessor  finished.  Under  Tarquin  100  new 
members  (the  patre*  minorum  gentium)  were 
added  to  the  senate,  and  the  number  ot  the 
vestal  virgins  was  increased  from  four  to  six. 
The  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  fearing  that  he 
would  secure  the  succession  to  his  son-in-law 
Servias  Tullius,  planned  his  death.  (See  Sbb- 
vins  Tcixius.)  n.  Lsdu  Tufiinlu  Saperbas 
("  the  Proud  "),  the  seventh  and  last  king  of 
Rome,  son  of  the  preceding,  died  about  495  B. 
0.  Aboat  684  he  formed  a  oonspiracf ,  mur- 
dered Servius  Tnllios,  and  usurped  the  throne. 
He  immediately,  as  the  semi-legendary  story 
of  his  reign  has  it,  abolished  all  the  privileges 
that  Servius  had  given  to  the  plebeians,  decreed 
the  death  of  the  senators  who  had  supported 
them,  took  the  whole  administration  of  justice 
into  his  own  hands,  and  put  to  death  or  exiled 
all  who  were  obnoxious  to  him.  The  senate 
was  seldom  consulted,  and  its  vacancies  were 
not  filled.  Under  him  the  Latin  league  was 
joined  by  the  Hemici  and  by  two  Volscian 
towns,  and  Rome  became  the  head  of  the  con- 
federacy. With  the  spoils  from  the  wealthy 
city  of  Snessa  Pometia  he  began  the  erection 
of  the  capitol.  He  subdued  Oabii,  a  Latin  city 
which  refused  to  enter  into  the  league,  and 
about  610  besieged  Ardea.  While  Tarquinins 
GoUatinas,  son  of  Aruns,  the  brother  of  Tar- 
quinius  Prisons,  was  with  the  army  before 
tnis  city,  his  cousin  Sextus  Tarquinins,  the 
king's  son,  went  to  his  house  at  CoUatia,  and 
there  violated  his  wife  Lucretia.  Lncretia  sent 
to  the  camp  at  Ardea,  and  summoned  thence 
her  father  and  her  husband.  With  them  came 
Lucius  Brutus.  To  these  three  she  told  what 
had  happened,  enjoined  them  to  avenge  her, 
and  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger.  Brutus 
led  the  way  into  the  market  place,  whither  the 
corpse  was  carried,  summoned  the  people,  and 
related  the  occurrence.  So  great  was  the  hatred 
already  entertained  of  the  Tarqnins  and  the  in- 
.dignation  now  excited,  that  a  decree  was  imme- 
diately passed  by  which  the  king  was  deposed, 
and  his  family  banished  from  the  city.  Tarquin 
hastened  to  Rome,  but  found  the  gates  closed 
against  him.  Brutus  repaired  to  Ardea,  where 
he  was  received  with  joy,  and  the  army  re- 
nounced its  allegiance  to  die  tyrant.  Tarquin 
took  refuge  at  Tarquinii,  and  thence  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Rome  to  demand  his  private  prop- 
erty. These  ambassadors  conspired  with  some 
young  nobles  for  the  restoration  of  the  king, 
but  were  discovered,  and  with  their  confeder- 
ates— among  them  two  sons  of  Brutus — were 
executed,  and  Tarquin's  private  property  was 
given  up  to  plunder.  He  now  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Etruscan  cities  of  Tarquinii  and 
Veii,  and  endeavored  to  recover  the  throne  by 
force,  but  was  defeated  near  the  forest  of  Ar- 
sia.  He  next  obtained  the  assistance  of  Lars 
Porsena  of  Olusium,  who  marched  against 
Rome  with  a  great  army.  (See  Poesena.) 
Finally  the  whole  Latin  confederacy  espoused 


the  cause  of  Tarquin  against  Rome,  end  the 
contest  was  decided  by  the  Roman  victory  in 
the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  about  498.  Tar- 
quin retired  to  Cumee,  and  there  died. 

TiKRiGOH  (Lat.  dracuncuhtt;  Span,  tara- 
gona),  an  aromatic  herb  (artemitia  draeuneu- 
lus)  belonging  to  the  eompotita,  and  in  the 
same  genus  with  the  common  wormwood,  but 
differing  from  this  and  most  other  species  in 
having  undivided  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of 
Sil>eria  and  the  region  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
is  much  cultivated  in  European,  and  sparingly 
in  American  gardens.  It  is  a  perennial,  with 
stems  a  to  8  ft.  high,  and  bears  upon  the  upper 
branches  small  heads  of  inconspicuous  flowers, 
which  in  cultivation  are  infertile;  the  long, 
narrow,  and  smooth  leaves  have  an  aromatic 
odor  and  a  taste  somewhat  like  that  of  anise. 
The  French,  who  call  it  ettragon,  consider  the 
leaves  or  young  shoots  essential  to  the  proper 
dressing  of  some  salads,  and  use  it  also  to  fla- 
vor vinegar,  pickles,  and  mustard,  and  in  other 
compounds.  Tarragon  vinegar  is  made  by 
simply  infusing  the  leaves  in  strong  vinegar. 
The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country. 

TiBUCOKi.  LAKE,  province  of  Spain, 
in  Catalonia,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  provinces  of  L^rida,  Barcelona,  Cas- 
teUon,  Temel,  and  Saragossa;  area,  2,451  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  860,896.  The  province  is 
traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  Prades  moun- 
tain range,  which  has  numerous  offsets  that 
extend  to  the  coast,  and  the  intervening  val- 
leys are  very  fertile.  The  only  river  of  impor- 
tance is  the  Ebro.  There  are  mines  of  lead, 
copper,  silver,  and  manganese,  and  the  hills 
are  covered  with  pine,  cork,  and  oak.  Good 
wine  is  produced,  and  there  are  many  mann- 
faotories  of  silk,  woollen,  velvet,  and  cotton 
goods,  OH,  soap,  pottery,  and  brandy.  IL  A 
city  (anc.  Tarraco),  capital  of  the  province,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fran- 
coli,  278  m.  E.  N.  £.  of  Madrid;  pop.  about 
18,000.  It  is  fortified,  and  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  high  and  the  low.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop.  There  are  schools  of  naviga- 
tion and  design,  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary. 
The  mole,  begun  in  1790  and  finished  in  1874, 
is  4,242  ft.  long.  The  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1874, 
chiefly  wine,  nuts,  and  liquorice,  amounted  to 
$286,212. — The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  settled  by  the  Phoenicians.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  capital  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  and  is  said  to  have  contained 
1,000,000  inhabitants.  There  are  remains  of 
a  Roman  amphitheatre  and  aqueduct.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Goths,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Moors  under  Tarik,  and  remained  uninhabited 
for  four  centuries.  It  was  captured  by  the 
British  in  the  war  of  snccession.  In  1811  the 
French  under  Snchet  took  it  by  storm.  In 
the  middle  ages  a  number  of  church  councils 
were  held  in  Tarragona. 

TAUUNT,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Texas,  inter- 
sected by  the  West  fork  of  Trinity  river ;  area, 
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900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,788,  of  whom  706 
were  colored.  The  sarfaoe  is  andnlating,  part- 
ly timbered  and  partly  prairie,  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
39,687  bushels  of  wheat,  208,695  of  Indian 
corn,  72,686  of  oats,  12,996  of  sweet  potatoes, 
41,669  lbs.  of  batter,  and  728  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  6,968  horses,  4,099  milch  cows, 
14,946  other  cattle,  4,206  sheep,  and  18,062 
swine.    Capital,  Fort  Worth. 

TiBBTTOWN,  a  village  in  the  town  of  Green- 
bargh,  Westchester  co.,  New  York,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Hudson  river  where  it  widens 
into  the  Tappan  Zee,  and  on  the  Hudson  River 
railroad,  26  m.  N.  of  New  York  city ;  pop.  in 
1875,  6,500.  It  is  very  picturesque,  and  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  elegant  country  seats. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  capture  of 
Major  Andr6  in  1780,  and  contains  a  monu- 
ment commemorative  of  that  event.  South 
of  the  village  is  Sunnyside,  the  residence  of 
Washington  Irving,  whose  grave  is  in  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery,  near  the  old  Dutch 
ohoroh.  The  village  contains  a  silk  factory, 
a  boot  and  shoe  factory,  a  steam  pump  fac- 
tory, a  tool  factory,  a  sash  and  blind  factory, 
a  national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  several  public 
schools,  two  female  seminaries,  two  boarding 
schools  for  boys,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  11 
ohorohes. 

TlBSHIffl,  the  name  of  an  ancient  empo- 
rium, or,  according  to  some  critics,  more  than 
one,  88  some  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  appear  to  indicate  that 
it  was  W.  and  others  E.  of  Palestine.  There 
are  26  or  80  references  to  it  in  the  Scriptures. 
Tartessns  in  Spain,  Tarsus  in  Oilicia,  the  island 
of  Thasos  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  Car- 
thage, some  seaport  of  the  British  isles,  and 
Point  de  Galle  in  Ceylon  have  all  been  urged 
as  fulfilling  certain  conditions  of  the  Scrip- 
tural references.  The  following  facts  concern- 
ing it  are  gleaned  from  various  passages  of 
Scripture.  It  was  largely  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  probably  in  ship  building;  it  is 
several  times  spoken  of  as  an  island  or  sea- 
ooast;  it  had  large  traffic  with  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
especially  in  gold  and  silver,  tin,  iron,  and 
lead ;  it  is  usually  represented  as  W.  of  Pales- 
tine and  of  Tyre,  and  its  ships  are  spoken  of 
as  broken  by  an  "E.  wind.  Yet  we  are  told 
distinctly  in  2  Ohron.  ix.  21,  that  Solomon's 
ships  went  to  Tarshish  with  the  servants  of 
Hiram,  returning  every  three  years,  and  bring- 
ing "gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and 
peacocks ;"  and  that  Jehoshaphat  joined  with 
Ahaziah  in  building  ships  at  Ezion-geber,  a 
place  on  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  sea,  to 
go  to  Tarshish  (2  Ohron.  xx.  86),  while  the 
corresponding  passages  in  1  Kings  (ix.  26-28, 
z.  22,  xxii.  48)  say  that  Tarshish  vessels  were 
built  at  Ezion-geber  and  sent  to  Ophir,  whence 
they  brought  "  gold  and  silver,"  &c.  This  ap- 
parent discrepancy  has  been  explained  in  three 
ways:  1  (which  is  most  plausible),  that  the 
name  "ships  of  Tarshish"  does  not  necessarily 


imply  that  the  ships  were  built  at  Tarshish  or 
intended  to  ply  between  that  and  some  other 
port,  but  designated  a  peculiar  style  of  ships, 
and  that  hence  ships  intended  for  a  long  coast 
voyage  were  called  "'ships  of  Tarshish"  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  Phoenician  model ;  2, 
that  the  ships  built  at  Ezion-geber  were  really 
intended  for  the  trade  to  Tarshish  (Tartessns) 
in  Spain,  and  were  to  be  transported  across 
the  isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
8,  that  there  were  two  and  possibly  more 
places  called  Tarshish. 

TiBSOB,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
vilayet  and  20  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  the  city  of 
Adana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cydnns,  about 
10  m.  from  the  Mediterranean;  pop.  aboat 
8,000.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  well 
built  of  stone.  It  has  an  ancient  chnrch,  sev- 
eral mosques,  handsome  caravansaries,  and 
public  baths.  Wheat,  barley,  cotton,  copper, 
and  gall  nuts  are  exported. — Tarsus  is  said  by 
the  ancients  to  have  been  founded  by  Sard«- 
napalus.  It  was  taken  by  Alexander,  and  un- 
der the  Romans  rivalled  Athens,  Antiocb,  and 
Alexandria.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
apostle  Paul  and  of  several  Greek  philoso- 
phers, poets,  and  grammarians. 

TAKTIB  (named  from  Tartarus,  the  infernal 
regions,  according  to  Paracelsus,  on  account 
of  its  fiery  heat ;  also  called  argol),  the  crude 
bitartrate  of  potash,  precipitated  from  wines 
as  they  ferment,  being  set  free  as  alcohol  is 
produced,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  When  pu- 
rified it  is  known  as  cream  of  tartar  or  bitar- 
trate of  potassium.  Salt  of  tartar  is  a  name 
often  given  to  pure  carbonate  of  potash.  Sol- 
uble tartar  is  a  name  given  to  the  normal  or 
neutral  tartrate  of  potassium,  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a  cooling  purgative.  (See  PoTASsmc, 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  763.) — Tartar  is  also  the  name  of 
an  incrustation  upon  the  teeth,  composed,  ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  of  salivary  mucus  1S"6, 
animal  matter  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  7'6,  and 
phosphate  of  lime  (earthy  phosphates)  7*9. 

TiBTAB,  Ottmrn  A    See  Obkam  of  Tabtab. 

TABTIB  EMETIC,  a  double  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  potassium.    (See  Ahtimony.) 

TABTiBIC  ACQ),  an  organic  tetratomio  add, 
which  is  now  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  group 
derived  from  corresponding  tetratomic  alcohols 
by  the  substitution  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen 
molecules.  Only  one  of  the  acids,  the  erythrio 
(OiHbOj),  has  been  actually  formed,  from  ery- 
thrite  (CiHi.Oj),  but  the  composition  and  be- 
havior of  tartaric  acid  favors  the  theory  that 
it  has  a  similar  derivation.  The  formola  of 
tartaric  acid  is  C«Hi0i,  and  includes  four  bi- 
basic  acids  having  different  crystalline  forms, 
and  different  properties  in  regard  to  polarized 
light,  viz. :  dextrotartaric  acid,  which  turns  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  the  right;  Isvotartario 
acid,  which  turns  it  to  the  left  with  equal 
force;  paratartaric  or  racemic  acid,  which  has 
no  rotatory  power,  but  is  separable  into  two 
equal  parts  of  right-handed  and  left-handed 
acids;  and  an  inactive  acid  not  thus  separable. 
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Deztrotftrtario  acid  is  the  ordinary  tartaric  acid 
found  in  grapes,  tamarinds,  pineapples,  and 
several  other  fruits,  usually  in  combination 
with  potassinm,  and  frequently  with  a  small 
portion  of  calcium.  The  acid  of  commerce  is 
prepared  from  tartar  or  argol,  and  was  first 
separated  from  it  by  Schede  in  1770.  The 
present  mode  of  manufacture  is  as  follows. 
The  crude  tartar  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  in 
which  is  stirred  a  little  pipe  clay  and  bone 
black  to  remove  coloring  matter.  The  filtered 
or  decanted  liquid  deposits  on  cooling  crystals 
of  cream  of  tartar,  from  which  the  acid  may 
be  prepared  by  dissolving  them  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, or  the  original  solution  may  be  employed. 
Powdered  chalk  is  added  as  long  as  there  is 
effervescence  or  the  liquid  reddens  litmus. 
The  product  consists  of  an  insoluble  tartrate 
of  calcium  and  a  soluble  normal  tartrate  of 
potassium,  which  latter,  after  separation  of 
the  oalcinm  salt,  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  which  throws  down 
the  remaining  tartaric  acid  also  as  tartrate  of 
calcium.  Both  precipitates  are  washed  and 
digested  with  snlphnrio  acid  dilated  with  eight 
or  ten  parts  of  water,  by  which  means  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  precipitated  while  the  tar- 
taric acid  is  left  free  in  the  solution.  The 
filtrate  is  carefully  evaporated  to  the  consis- 
tency of  a  sirnp,  and  placed  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion to  crystallize,  Liebig  f  onnd  that  tartaric 
acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
npon  milk  sugar.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
from  succinic  acid  by  submitting  the  latter  to 
the  action  of  bromine  and  treating  one  of  the 
products,  dibromosuccinic  acid,  with  oxide  of 
silver  and  water.  Tartaric  acid  crystallizes  in 
transparent,  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  sp.  gr. 
1*75,  which  are  inodorous,  permanent  in  tiie 
air,  and  easily  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water 
and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
aqueous  solution  soon  spoils,  becoming  cov- 
ered with  a  fungoid  growth.  Tartaric  acid 
is  used  in  calico  printing  to  liberate  chlorine 
from  bleaching  powder,  and  in  medicine,  prin- 
cipally for  the  preparation  of  efifervescing  pow- 
ders. (See  Effkevkscenok.) — Other  Varietie* 
of  Tartaric  Aeid.  The  grapes  cultivated  in 
certain  districts  of  the  upper  Rhine  and  in 
the  Yosges  contain,  besides  ordinary  tartaric 
acid,  an  isomeric  acid,  called  paratartario  or 
racemic  acid,  which  resembles  it  in  many  par- 
ticulars, but  differs  much  in  others;  for  in- 
stance, it  is  rather  less  soluble,  and  has  not 
the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  a  polarized 
ray  of  light.  Pasteur  has  made  some  inter- 
esting researches  upon  the  subject,  and  finds 
that  if  racemic  acid  is  united  with  single  bases, 
a  salt  is  formed  whose  crystals  are  all  identi- 
cal; bnt  if  it  is  nnited  with  two  bases,  after 
the  manner  of  Rochelle  salt,  and  the  solution 
allowed  to  crystallize  slowly,  two  varieties  of 
crystals  are  formed,  bonnded  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  faces,  inclined  to  one  another  at  exactly 
the  same  angles.  They  however  have  certain 
hemihedral  faces  which  are  developed  on  op- 
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posite  sides  of  the  tWo  crystals,  so  that  one 
crystal  is  like  the  reflected  image  of  the  oth- 
er, and  may  be  denominated  morphologically 
right-handed  and  left-handed  crystals.  If  these 
crystals  are  selected  and  separately  recrystal- 
lized,  each  variety  will  produce  its  own  partic- 
ular form  of  crystal,  and  one  will  have  right- 
handed  and  the  other  left-handed  rotatory 
powers  on  polarized  light  The  acids  obtained 
from  these  two  varieties  of  crystals  have  also 
corresponding  right-handed  and  left-handed 
rotatory  poweri  one  being  in  fact  ordinary  or 
dextrotartaric,  the  other  leevotartaric  acid.  As 
these  two  acids  have  equal  rotatory  powers  in 
opposite  directions,  if  their  solutions  are  min- 
gled in  equal  proportions  the  mixture  will  have 
no  effect  upon  polarized  light.  "When  concen- 
trated solutions  of  the  two  acids  are  mingled, 
crystals  of  racemic  acid  are  deposited  with 
sensible  evolution  of  heat.  Both  acids  also 
exhibit  pyro-electricity,  bnt  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Pasteur  also  found  that  racemic  acid 
may  be  artificially  produced  by  the  action  of 
heat  upon  certain  compounds  of  tartaric  acid 
which  are  capable  of  resisting  a  high  tempera- 
ture; for  instance,  when  tartrate  of  cincho- 
nine  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  888° 
F.  and  afterward  repeatedly  boiled  in  water 
and  treated  with  chloride  of  calcium,  racemate 
of  calcium  is  formed.  Left-handed  tartaric 
acid  may  in  like  manner  be  converted  into 
racemic  acid.  The  formation  of  racemic  acid 
in  these  reactions  is  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fourth  modification,  which  Pas- 
teur calls  inactive  acid,  having,  like  racemic, 
no  action  on  polarized  light,  but  which,  unlike 
racemic,  cannot  be  resolved  into  right-handed 
and  left-handed  acids. 

TiBTlRS,  a  branch  of  the  Mongolian  or  Tu- 
ranian division  of  the  human  race,  principal- 
ly inhabiting  Asia.  The  name  is  one  of  in- 
definite and  indiscriminate  application,  used 
with  varying  comprehensiveness  by  different 
writers.  In  its  widest  sense  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  embracing  the  Altaian  group  of 
Mongolians,  according  to  Virchow;  that  is, 
all  l£e  various  tribes  and  nations  inhabiting 
the  table  lands  of  central  and  northern  Asia 
who  are  not  of  Aryan  blood,  including  the ' 
Tartars  proper,  the  Kirghiz,  the  Calmncks,  the 
Mantchoos  (sometimes  called  the  Mantchoo 
Tartars),  the  Mongols  proper,  or  people  of 
Mongolia  (who,  however,  probably  constitute 
a  separate  branch),  and  the  Tungusians,  who 
are  thought  by  Huxley  to  share  the  physicd 
characteristics  of  the  Esquimaux.  In  a  more 
restricted  application  of  the  word,  the  Tar- 
tars comprise  the  Turanian  inhabitants  of 
Turkistan  and  the  adjacent  regions.  These 
are  the  nomad  Kirghiz,  who  dwell  in  Kho- 
kan  and  Kashgar,  on  the  Pamir  steppe,  and  in 
the  adjacent  valleys ;  the  Uzbecks,  who  have 
advanced  furthest  toward  settled  civilization 
and  constitute  the  governing  class  in  Turkis- 
tan; the  Kiptchaks,  a  semi-nomadic  people 
living  in  Khokan,  who  travel  with  their  fiocks 
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daring  the  grazing  season ;  the  Baddhist  Oal- 
macks  of  eastern  Turkistan,  extending  into 
Dznngaria;  the  Kazaks,  in  the  region  of  the 
Sir  Darya;  and  manj  smaller  tribes.  The 
predatory  Torkomans  inhabiting  the  oonntry 
£.  of  the  Caspian,  from  the  Oxos  to  the  Per- 
sian frontier,  are  of  Tartaric  origin,  although 
the  pure  Tartar  features  are  preserved  in  but 
t^w  of  the  tribes,  owing  to  the  large  admixtnre 
of  Aryan  blood.  The  characteristic  Tartar 
physiognomy  appears  most  distinctively  at  the 
present  day  among  the  Kirghiz,  who  have  high 
oheek  bones,  noses  thick  but  depressed,  nar- 
row eyes,  and  little  or  no  beard.  Almost  every 
grade  of  variance  from  this  type,  however,  is 
met  with.  In  central  Asia,  the  word  Turk  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  Tartar,  merely  to 
indicate  Mongolians.  According  to  CoL  Tale, 
the  two  classes  of  people  whom  Maroo  Polo 
would  identify  with  Gog  and  Magog  represent 
the  two  genera  of  the  Tartar  race,  namely,  the 
White  Tartars,  or  Turks,  and  the  Black  Tar- 
tars, or  Mongols  proper,  who  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  followers  of  Genghis  Khan.  Indeed, 
the  name  Mongol  (bold),  which  be  is  said  first 
to  have  given  to  the  tribes  who  followed  his 
standard,  has  been  regarded  as  directly  derived 
from  Magog. — The  word  Tartar  or  Tatar  (also 
Ta-ta)  appears  to  be  of  Ohinese  origin,  and 
was  applied  to  early  invaders  of  China  from 
the  npper  Amoor  region.  They  were  a  war- 
like and  savage  race ;  and  possessing  vast  num- 
bers of  horses,  they  often  descended  upon  the 
peaceable  Chinese,  and  plundered  their  vil- 
lages. Their  predatory  characteristics  came 
to  be  so  closely  associated  with  their  name  as 
to  lead  to  its  eventual  application  to  numerous 
other  robber  hordes.  The  Altai  mountains 
appear  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  great 
Mongolian  migratory  movement  which  began 
in  the  4th  century  and  lasted  until  the  10th, 
extending  over  the  neighboring  Asiatic  coun- 
tries, and  ouder  Attila  far  into  Europe,  where 
its  results  may  still  be  traced  in  the  Tartar  pop- 
ulation of  eastern  and  southern  Russia.  The 
vast  military  expeditions  of  Genghis  Khan  and 
Timoar  were  subsequent  movements  of  a  like 
character.  Shamanism  was  the  original  faith 
of  the  Mongols.  This  was  succeeded  by  Bud- 
dhism, which  was  abandoned  for  Lamaism 
about  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Snnni 
Mohammedanism  is  now  professed  by  the  west- 
ern Tartars  generally,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe. 

TiETlBCS,  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  a  son 
of  ^ther  and  Gasa,  and  the  father  of  the  giants 
Typhaena  and  Echidna.  In  the  Iliad  Tarta- 
rus is  a  place  as  far  below  Hades  as  heaven  is 
above  the  earth,  and  there  by  later  writers 
the  spirits  of  the  wicked  are  s^d  to  be  pun- 
ished. By  the  later  poets  also  the  name  is 
often  nsod  synonymously  with  Hades. 

TABTiBT,  a  geographical  designation  now 
nsually  limited  to  Turkistan  and  the  adjoining 
re^ons,  but  formerly  of  much  wider  significa- 
tion, embracing  a  broad  belt  stretching  across 
the  centre  of  the  Asiatic  continent  from  the 


Japan  and  Okhotsk  seaa  on  the  east  to  the 
Caspian  on  the  west,  and  according  to  some 
geographers  extending  westward  into  Europe 
as  far  as  the  river  Don.  Tartary  in  its  most 
extended  sense  therefore  includes,  in  Asisk, 
Mantchooria,  Mongolia,  Dzungaria,  East  Tor- 
kistan  or  High  Tartary,  Turkistan  proper,  in- 
cluding Khokan,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva  (for- 
merly known  as  Independent  Tartary),  and  all 
the  southern  part  of  tne  Russian  possessions  in 
Asia ;  and  in  Europe,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Russian  governments  of  Orenburg,  Astrakhan, 
and  Yekaterinoslav,  the  Don  Cossack  territory, 
and  the  Crimea,  the  last  of  which  was  former- 
ly called  Little  Tartary,  and  also  Grim  Tar- 
tary, fi-om  the  name  of  the  horde  which  set- 
tled there  in  the  18th  century.  The  name 
Tartary,  however,  is  now  seldom  applied  to 
any  region  outside  of  that  bounded  N.  by  Si- 
beria, E.  by  Mantchooria,  8.  by  China  proper, 
Thibet,  India,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia,  and 
W.  by  the  Caspian  sea. 

TAimn,  fitaseppe,  an  Italian  violinist,  bom 
at  Pirano,  Istria,  in  1692,  died  in  Padoa  in 
1770.  He  gave  up  law  and  theology,  acqoired 
unrivalled  proficiency  as  a  violinist,  eloped 
with  one  of  nis  pupils,  and  lived  for  two  years 
concealed  in  the  convent  of  Assisi.  There  he 
diligently  studied  music,  and  being  at  length 
forgiven,  came  out  of  tlie  convent  the  best 
player  in  Europe.  Among  his  celebrated  pupils 
were  Pagin,  I^  Houssaye,  and  Pugnani.  His 
most  remarkable  composition  is  his  SonaU  du 
diabU,  or  "  Tartini's  Dream." 

TiBnU1f8,  salte  formed  by  the  onion  of 
tartaric  acid  with  bases.  Tartaric  acid  is  di- 
basic, and  forms  with  monatomio  metals  acid 
salts,  like  bitartrate  of  potassium,  KHC4H<0a ; 
normal  salts,  like  normal  potassio  tartrate  (solu- 
ble tartar),  KiC«H«0(;  and  double  salts,  like 
Bodic-potassio  tartrate  (Rochelle  salt),  NaK0<- 
H«0«.  With  diatomic  metals  it  forms  normal 
salts,  like  normal  basic  tartrate,  BaCtHiO*, 
and  double  salts  consisting  of  a  double  mole- 
cule of  the  acid  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen are  replaced  by  a  diatomic  and  two  atoms 
by  a  mouatomic  metal,  like  baric-potassic  tar- 
trate, Ba0.H«O.,K,C4H4O, + 2H,0.  With  tri- 
atomic  metals  it  forms  a  peculiar  class  of  salts, 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  antimony 
salts,  as  normal  antimonions  tartrate,  (SbO)t 
CtHaOt ;  acid  antimonions  tartrate,  SbO,GiH( 
0< ;  and  potassio-antimonious  tartrate,  tartar 
emetic,  KSbOC«H40i.  Many  of  the  tartrates 
are  used  in  medicine,  and  several  are  employed 
in  calico  printing  and  dyeing,  as  the  tartrate 
of  chromium  and  the  tartrate  of  potassium  and 
tin.  The  principal  medicinal  tartrates  are  the 
double  salts,  tartar  emetic  and  Rochelle  salt. 
(See  AumiONT,  and  Roobeixe  Salt.)  The 
tartrates  of  the  alkalies  are  oxidized  in  the 
animal  system  to  bioarbonates,  so  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  tartrate  of  potassium  renders 
the  urine  alkaline.  The  acid  alone,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  is  more  efficient  than  the  mineral 
acids  in  acidifying  this  excretion. 
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TiBVDiHT,  the  chief  city  of  the  provinoe  of 
Sua,  Morocco,  in  the  valley  of  the  Snt,  about 
44  m.  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  140  m. 
S.  W.  of  Morocco ;  pop.  estimated  hj  Bohlfs 
at  80,000  to  40,000.  It  lies  near  the  foot  of 
the  8.  slope  of  the  Atlas,  aboat  4  m.  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Sns.  The  ooontry 
aroond  it  is  highly  cnltivated,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  garaens  and  palm  groves.  The 
wall,  enclosing  a  large  area,  mucn  of  which  is 
occupied  by  gardens,  is  flanked  by  towers  and 
ontered  by  five  gates.  The  ia^  or  citadel 
occupies  an  angle  on  the  E.  side.  The  streets 
are  crooked,  narrow,  and  impracticable  daring 
rains.  There  are  three  principal  mosques  and 
many  smaller  ones,  two  prisons,  and  several 
foontiuns.  The  dwelling  honses  are  mostly  of 
one  story.  Tarudant  is  noted  for  its  leather 
and  dye  works,  and  for  manofactnres  of  cop- 
per, mostly  pots  and  kettles,  which  are  ex- 
ported as  far  as  Timbnctoo,  Euka,  and  Eano. 
It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  sugar  culture, 
but  the  plantations  no  longer  exist.  The  in- 
habitants are  rude  and  intolerant  to  Christians. 

TiSCHEKEAIJ,  iilM  inMM,  a  French  author, 
bom  in  Tours,  Beo.  19,  1801,  died  in  Paris, 
Nov.  11,  1874.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  National,  and  for  a  short  time  after  the 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  he  was  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  prefect  of  Paris  and  a  member  of 
the  council  of  state.  Subsequently  he  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  HUtoriette*  de  Tallemant 
del  Beaux  (6  vols.,  1883-4),  and  the  founder 
of  the  Eevu»  ritrotpeetive  (20  vols.,  1838-'7). 
From  1838  to  1842  he  was  a  member  of  the 
ohamber  of  deputies,  and  in  1848  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  constituent  and  subsequently  to 
the  legislative  assembly.  Early  in  1862  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  catalogue  of  the  na- 
tional library,  of  which  he  published  many 
volumes  (1855  «t  »eq.),  and  he  was  director 
general  of  the  library  from  1858  to  1874.  He 
«dited  the  works  of  MoliSre  (8  vols.,  1828-'4) 
and  Boufflers  (2  vols.,  1827),  and  the  literary 
correspondence  of  Grimm  and  Diderot  (16  vols., 
1829-80),  and  wrote  biographies  of  Molifere 
<1825)  and  Corneille  (1829 ;  new  ed.,  1857). 

TASCBDEXEIIJ,  Bzto  i]exMdre,  a  Canadian 
archbishop,  bom  in  Quebec  in  1818.  He  stud- 
ied in  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  was  ordained 
priest  in  1842,  and  became  successively  pro- 
fessor of  mental  philosophy  there,  director  of 
studies,  and  superior.  In  18S6  he  received  in 
Rome  the  degree  of  doctor  in  canon  law,  and 
was  appointed  to  teach  that  science  in  the 
Laval  university.  In  1870  he  governed  the 
diocese  of  Quebec  as  administrator,  after  the 
death  of  Archbishop  BaiUargeou,  and  he  was 
consecrated  as  his  successor,  March  19,  1871. 

TiSHKBID  (ano.  Shath),  a  city  of  Turkistan, 
formerly  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
Kbokan,  bat  now  under  Bussian  rule,  situated 
in  lat.  43°  N.,  Ion.  68°  40'  E.,  near  the  junction 
of  two  small  edSluents  of  the  Sir  Darya  or 
Jaxartes,  160  m.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Ehokan; 
pop.  estimated  at  80,000,  mostly  Mussulmans. 


It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  covered  with  nu- 
merous gardens,  amid  what  is  described  as  lit- 
erally a  forest  of  fruit  trees,  is  enclosed  by  a 
high  wall  of  nnbnrned  bricks  16  m.  in  circuit, 
and  is  entered  by  12  gates.  A  great  part  of 
the  town  consists  of  houses  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens and  vineyards,  the  walls  of  which  are  so 
close  together  that  only  narrow  lanes  are  left 
between.  The  houses  are  principally  built  of 
mud,  and  are  about  11,000  in  number.  The 
former  residence  of  the  khan  consists  of  a 
castle  defended  by  walls  and  ditches ;  and  there 
are  more  than  800  mosques,  16  bazaars,  and 
numerous  colleges  and  old  temples.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  silk  and  cotton  goods, 
iron,  and  gunpowder.  Commercially,  Tash- 
kend  is  perhaps  the  most  important  city  in 
Bussian  Turkistan.  The  chief  lines  of  com- 
munication from  northern  Asia  concentrate 
there,  and  by  means  of  caravans  an  extensive 
trade  is  carried  on  with  all  the  neighboring 
countries,  including  British  India.  The  at- 
tempt of  the  Bussian  government,  however, 
to  establish  a  great  fair  at  Tashkend,  similar 
to  that  held  at  Nizhni  Novgorod,  has  proved 
a  faUnre. — Tashkend  has  been  celebrated  in 
central  Asia  from  the  earliest  times  for  its 
wealth  and  as  a  commercial  emporium.  It 
was  assaulted  and  captured  by  a  Bussian  force 
under  Oen.  Tcherniayeff,  in  the  war  with  Eho- 
kan,  in  June,  1866,  and  now  with  the  surround- 
ing territory  constitutes  a  separate  administra- 
tive district  of  Bussian  Turkistan. 

TiSMAN,  AM  Jauso,  a  Dutch  navigator,  bom 
at  Eoom  abont  1600,  died  probably  on  his 
second  voyage  to  New  Guinea  and  New  Hol- 
land. In  1642  he  was  sent  by  Van  Diemen, 
governor  general  of  the  Dutch  East  India  com- 
pany, to  explore  the  extent  of  the  continent  of 
New  Holland.  He  set  sail  from  Batavia  on 
Aug.  14,  and  on  Nov.  24  discovered  the  island 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  governor 
general  (now  Tasmania).  He  subsequently  dis- 
covered New  Zealand,  the  islands  of  the  Three 
Kings,  and  the  archipelagos  of  the  Friendly 
and  Feejee  islands,  and  returned  to  Batavia 
after  a  voyage  of  10  months.  On  Jan.  29, 
1644,  he  undertook  a  second  voyage  along  the 
coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland,  the 
details  of  which  are  unknown.  He  published 
a  narrative  of  his  first  voyage,  which  was  re- 
printed with  the  voyage  of  Coreal  at  Amster- 
dam in  1722. 

TifiMANIA  (formerly  Van  Diemen's  Land),  n 
British  colony  of  Australasia,  consisting  of  the 
island  of  the  same  name  and  several  smaller 
islands,  mostly  in  Bass  strait ;  area,  26,216  «q. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870  (by  census),  99,828;  esti- 
mated, Jan.  1,  1874, 104,217.  Capital,  Hobart  ■ 
Town.  The  island  of  Tasmania  is  situated  120 
m.  8.  E.  of  AustraTia,  from  which  it  is  separa- 
ted by  Bass  strait,  between  lat  40°  88'  and  48° 
88'  8.,  and  Ion.  144°  W  and  148"  80'  E.  It  is 
240  m.  long  from  N.  W.  to  8.  E. ;  its  extreme 
breadth  from  N.  E.  to  8.  W.  is  200  m. ;  area, 
24,880  aq.  m.    The  coasts,  which  present  al- 
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most  everj  variety  of  scenery,  are  indented 
by  namerons  bays  and  inlets,  and  good  an- 
chorage is  to  be  foand  almost  er^jwhere. 
The  principal  harbors  are:  on  the  W.  coast. 
Port  Davej,  which  is  mach  frequented  by 
whaling  vessels,  and  Macqaarie  harbor;  on 
the  N.  coast,  Stanley  at  Circular  Head,  Emu 
bay,  Port  Frederick,  Port  Dalrymple,  and  Wa- 
terhouse  roads,  between  Anderson  and  Ringa- 
rooma  bays ;  on  the  E.  coast,  George,  Oyster, 
Spring,  and  Fortescue  bays;  and  on  the  S. 
E.  coast,  Port  Arthur,  Storm  bay,  Norfolk 
bay,  D'Entreoasteattx  channel.  Port  Esperanoe, 
Muscle  bay  or  Sonthport,  and  Recherche  bay. 
There  are  65  islands  off  the  coast,  all  of  which 
belong  to  Tasmania.  The  Fnmeaoz  group,  N. 
E.  of  the  main  island,  inclndea  Flinders  isl- 
and (801  sq.  m.),  Oape  Barren  island  (172  sq. 
m.),  Clarke  island  (80  sq.  m.),  Chappell,  Hum- 
mock, and  several  smaller  islands.  Their  in- 
habitants, 242  in  nnmber  in  1870,  many  of 
whom  are  half-breeds,  live  mostly  by  seal 
fishing.  Off  the  N.  W.  end  of  Tasmania  are 
King's  island  (425  sq.  m.),  Robbins'  island  (87 
sq.  m.).  Hunter,  Three  Hummock,  and  smaller 
islands.  Off  the  S.  E.  coast  are  Bruny  island 
(140  sq.  m.),  divided  into  North  and  South 
Bruny,  which  are  connected  by  a  narrow  isth- 
mus, Maria  island  (37  sq.  m.),  Sohouten  island 
(10  sq.  m.),  and  many  smaller. — Tasmania  is 
traversed  by  high  mountain  chains,  full  of 
glens  and  ravines,  and  separated  by  fertile 
and  well  watered  plains.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal chains,  one  running  parallel  with  the  E. 
coast,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  Ben  Lo- 
mond, 5,010  ft.,  and  the  other  forming  an  ele- 
vated table  land  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
reaching  an  elevation  of  5,096  ft.  in  Cradle 
mountain;  from  the  latter  diverge  numerous 
smaller  ranges,  north,  west,  and  south.  In  the 
middle  of  the  table  land  are  several  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  are  the  Great  lake  (28,000 
acres),  Sorell  (17,000),  St.  Clair  (10,000),  and 
Arthur,  Orescent,  and  Echo  (8,000  to  12,000). 
The  chief  rivers  on  the  8.  E.  coast  are  the 
Huon,  which  flows  into  D'Entrecasteaux  chan- 
nel ;  the  Derwent,  which  rises  in  Lake  St.  Clair, 
receives  numerous  tributaries,  and  flows  into 
Storm  bay;  and  the  Coal,  which  flows  into 
Pitt  water.  On  the  8.  W.  and  W.  coast  are 
the  Spring,  the  Davey,  the  Gordon  and  King's 
falling  into  Macquarie  harbor,  the  Pieman,  and 
the  Arthur,  all  with  large  tributaries ;  and  on 
the  north  the  Montague,  Duck,  Detention,  In- 

flis,  Cam,  Emu,  Blythe,  Leven,  Gawler,  Forth, 
fersey,  Rubicon,  Tamar,  Piper,  Forrester, 
Trent,  and  Ringarooma.  The  Taraar  is  a  tidal 
river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and 
South  Esk. — The  central  mountain  chain,  which 
is  of  volcanic  formation,  is  of  trap  upheaved 
through  sandstone,  clay,  limestone,  and  slate. 
The  rocks  of  the  E.  and  S.  W.  coasts  are  basalt, 
gramte,  gneiss,  and  quartz.  It  is  conjecttired 
that  the  island  was  once  connected  with  Aus- 
tralia, and  that  the  smaller  islands  in  Bass 
strait  are  the  peaks  of  a  disrupted  mountain 


chain.  Tasmania  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron 
abounds  near  Hobart  Town  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tamar  river.  Large  deposits  of  tin  ore 
were  discovered  in  1872  at  Mt.  BischoS,  and 
small  lodes  of  copper,  lead,  and  bismuth  have 
been  found.  Coal  abounds  at  Mt.  Nicholas  and 
Douglas  river  in  the  northeast,  on  the  Mersey 
river  in  the  north,  at  Jerusalem  N.  of  Hobart 
Town,  and  at  Hamilton  in  the  middle  of  the 
island.  None  of  these  deposits  are  worked, 
but  mines  of  bituminous  coal  are  worked  near 
Port  Seymour,  and  of  anthracite  coal  at  Port 
Arthur,  New  Town,  and  Port  Serrell.    The 

Principal  gold  mines  are  at  Nine  Mile  Springs, 
[athinna,  and  Hellyer  river.  Limestone  is 
abundant,  and  a  fine  quality  of  white  freestone 
is  largely  exported  to  Melbourne. — Thetlimate 
is  remarkable  for  mildness,  being  subject  to 
extremes  neither  of  heat  nor  cold.  The  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  summer  months,  De- 
cember, January,  and  February,  is  about  62° ; 
of  the  autumn  months,  March,  April,  and  May, 
55° ;  of  the  winter  months,  June,  July,  and 
August,  47° ;  and  of  the  spring  months,  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November,  54°.  The 
mean  annual  temperature,  as  ascertained  by 
80  years'  observation,  is  about  54°.  The 
mean  annual  rainfall  is  22*71  Inches.  The 
atmosphere  is  remarkably  pnre,  and  zymotic 
diseases  are  rare.  Thunder  storms  are  not 
common  and  are  seldom  violent.  Many  per- 
sons, enervated  by  the  hotter  climate  of  Aus- 
tralia, annually  visit  Hobart  Town  for  health. 
— Although  much  of  the  interior  is  mountain- 
ous and  rugged,  there  are  large  tracts  of  pas- 
ture land,  and  extensive  forests,  chiefly  of  the 
eucalyptus  and  acacia,  affording  excellent  tim- 
ber for  both  cabinet  work  and  ship  building. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  abun- 
dantly all  the  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
of  temperate  climates.  Among  the  fruits  cul- 
tivated are  the  peach,  plum,  apricot,  cherry, 
quince,  fig,  mulberry",  gooseberry,  strawberry, 
raspberry,  currant,  and  grape;  also  the  wtd- 
nnt,  filbert,  and  almond.  Large  quantities  of 
green  and  preserved  fruits  are  exported.  The 
live  stock  in  1878  amounted  to  22,834  horses, 
106,808  horned  cattle,  1,490,738  sheep,  59,628 
swine,  and  2,201  goats.  The  indigenous  ani- 
mals are  mostly  marsupials,  like  those  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  they  exist  in  such  numbers  that 
kangaroo  leather  and  opossum  furs  are  articles 
of  export.  There  is  one  unique  am'mal,  called 
the  thylacine,  Tasmanian  wolf,  or  native  tiger, 
the  largest  carnivorous  animal  in  Australasia, 
though  no  larger  than  a  wolf.  Whales,  both 
black  and  spermaceti,  are  numerous  off  the 
coasts,  particularly  in  Bass  strait,  and  the  fish- 
ery is  prosecuted  with  much  vigor ;  and  seals 
frequent  the  shores  and  the  islands  in  their 
vicinity.  Excellent  fish  are  found  in  all  the 
bays  and  rivers,  and  oysters  are  very  abun- 
dant. Salmon  have  been  introduced  from 
England,  and  are  now  caught  in  the  Derwent. 
The  industries  of  Tasmania  are  not  extensive. 
There  are  several  breweries  in  Hobart  Town, 
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where  ale  is  made  for  export  to  the  other 
colonies,  the  climate  being  especially  adapted 
to  malting  and  brewing.  There  are  also  tan- 
neries, fonnderies,  soap  and  candle  manufac- 
tories, jam-boiling  and  fruit-preserTing  estab- 
lishments, and  two  mannfactories  of  cloth, 
tweed,  blankets,  &o.  The  valae  of  exports  in 
1878  was  £898,666;  of  imports,  £1,107,167. 
The  exports  of  wool  amonnted  to  4,248,438 
lb*.,  valued  at  £814,068 ;  of  jams  to  the  valae 
of  £98,281 ;  and  of  hops,  £41,016.  Other  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  bark,  butter  and  cheese, 
bran  and  pollard,  the  cereals,  flour,  skins  and 
leather,  horses,  sheep,  sperm  and  black  oil, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  gold  (in  1878,  £16,809), 
and  ale.  The  most  important  ports  are  Ho- 
bart  Town  and  Lannceston.  Frequent  com- 
mimication  by  steamships  is  maintained  be- 
tween them  and  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  The 
only  completed'  railway  is  the  Lannceston  and 
Western,  46  m.  long,  connecting  Lannceston 
and  Deloraine.  The  line  was  opened  in  1871 ; 
in  1872  it  was  taken  by  the  government.  The 
Mersey  and  Deloraine  railway,  to  connect  Del- 
oraine with  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  river, 
had  18  m.  completed  in  1874.  A  main  line, 
connecting  Lannceston  with  Hobart  Town,  120 
m.  long,  wUl  probably  be  opened  in  1876. 
The  principal  towns  are  connected  by  tele- 
graph, of  which  291  m.  were  open  in  1878. 
A  submarine  cable,  laid  in  1869,  connects 
Lannceston  with  Melbonme. — ^The  aborigines 
of  Tasmania  resembled  physically  those  of 
Australia,  excepting  that  their  hair  was  wool- 
ly. They  were  estimated  to  number  8,000  to 
4,000  when  the  island  was  colonized,  and  were 
inoffensive ;  but  from  the  abuse  of  tne  convict 
colonists  a  war  of  extermination  broke  out 
At  its  close  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  was 
transported  first  to  Flinders  and  then  to  Maria 
island,  and  finally  in  1849,  when  only  88  re- 
mained, to  the  vicinity  of  Hobart  Town,  where 
they  were  established  in'comf  ortable  dwellings. 
In^870  only  one,  a  woman,  survived.  In  1848 
nearly  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  were  or  had 
been  convicts ;  and  although  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  transportation  the  proportion  has  grad- 
nally  decreased,  the  moral  effect  is  still  felt. 
With  respect  to  religion,  the  principal  denomi- 
nations are  represented  as  follows:  church 
of  England,  63,047 ;  Roman  Catholic,  22,091 ; 
chnrch  of  Scotland,  6,644;  Free  church  of 
Scotland,  2,420 ;  Wesleyans,  7,187:  Indepen- 
dents, 8,931.  The  whole  number  of  churches 
and  chapels  in  the  colony  is  816.  The  Angli- 
cans and  Roman  Catholics  have  each  a  bishop. 
Education  is  under  the  management  of  a  coun- 
cil, and  a  board  supervises  the  distribution  of 
all  moneys  voted  by  parliament.  In  1878  there 
were  141  public  schooK  with  10,808  pupils 
on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  7,047 ; 
105  male  teachers,  108  female  teachers,  and 
82  pupil  teachers.  There  are  four  superior 
arhools:  Horton  college,  high  school,  Hntch- 
ins's  school,  and  the  chnrch  grammar  school. 
The  attendance  of  children  at  the  public  schools 


is  compulsory,  under  a  fine  of  £2,  except  in 
cases  of  private  education.  In  1870  there  were 
29,444  persons  in  the  colony  who  were  unable 
to  read.  The  public  press  includes  two  daily 
newspapers  published  at  Hobart  Town,  two  tri- 
weekly and  a  semi-weekly  at  Lannceston,  and 
several  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals. — The 
colony  is  divided  into  18  counties,  which  are 
subdivided  into  parishes.  For  electoral  pur- 
poses it  is  divided  into  districts,  16  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  legislative  council, 
and  82  for  members  of  the  house  of  assembly. 
The  government  consists  of  a  governor  and 
executive  council  appointed  by  the  crown. 
The  governor  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  consist- 
ing of  four  official  members,  colonial  secretary, 
colonial  treasurer,  attorney  general,  and  min- 
ister of  land  and  works,  and  sometimes  a  pre- 
mier «e  affleio.  The  legislative  power  is  vest- 
ed in  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  the  legisla- 
tive council  and  the  house  of  assembly.  The 
legislative  council  is  composed  of  16  members 
elected  for  six  years,  the  house  of  assembly 
of  82  members  elected  for  five  years.  The 
judiciary  consists  of  a  chief  justice,  a  puisne 
judge,  and  minor  justices.  The  revenue  is 
derived  from  customs,  railway  receipts,  land 
sales,  and  miscellaneous  taxes.  The  general 
revenue  for  1876  was  estimated  at  £296,317, 
and  the  expenditure  at  £811,206.  The  debt 
of  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1878  was  £1,477,- 
600,  incurred  moetiy  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  public  works,  £988,528 ;  immigration, 
£200,000 ;  commute  state  aid  to  religion,  £100,- 
000 ;  in  payment  of  an  old  debt  to  the  impe- 
rial government,  £80,600 ;  in  aid  of  land  fund, 
£30,000. — Tasmania  was  discovered  in  1642 
by  the  Dutch  navigator  Abe]  Janssen  Tasman, 
who  believed  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  mainland 
of  Australia,  and  who  named  it  Van  Diemen's 
Land  after  Anthony  van  Diemen,  then  gov- 
ernor general  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Its 
insularity  was  not  established  till  1798,  when 
Mr.  Bass,  a  surgeon  of  the  British  navy,  cir- 
cumnavigated it  The  first  settlement  was 
made  in  1803  by  a  detachment  of  marines  and 
a  body  of  convicts,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Bowen, 
who  selected  Risdon  on  the  Derwent  river  as 
the  site  for  a  penal  station.  In  1804  CoL 
OoUins,  who  landed  with  400  prisoners,  changed 
the  site  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
named  it  Hobart  Town  after  Lord  Hobart,  then 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  was  erected  into  an  independent 
colony  in  1826.  For  some  years  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony  was  impaired  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  "  bush  rangers,"  or  escaped  convicts, 
but  they  were  finally  suppressed.  In  1868  the 
transportation  of  convicts  ceased,  and  on  Jan. 
4,  1856,  on  the  petition  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil to  the  home  government,  the  name  of  the 
colony  was  officially  changed  to  Tasmania. 

TAISSUST,  NiMfaH  FrufMs  Octave,  a  French 
painter,  bom  in  Paris,  July  26, 1800jdied  there 
by  his  own  hand,  April  26, 1874.  He  left  the 
school  of  fine  arts  in  1826,  and  became  known 
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as  a  distingnished  portrait,  historical,  and  genre 
painter;  but  long  straggles  with  adversity 
drove  him  to  suicide.  His  principal  produc- 
tions include  "The  Funeral  of  Dagobert  at  St. 
Denis "  (for  the  museum  of  YersailleB),  "Death 
of  Oorreggio,"  "The  Slave  Merchant,"  "Diana 
at  the  Bath,"  and  "The  Old  Musician." 

TAS80,  Bernardo,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  in 
Bergamo,  Nov.  11,  1493,  died  in  Ostiglia  in 
September,  1669.  He  became  in  16S1  secre- 
tary to  the  prince  of  Salerno,  and  accompa- 
nied him  in  several  expeditions  of  Charles  V. 
In  1539  he  settled  at  Sorrento  with  his  bride, 
the  celebrated  Porzia  de'  Rossi.  After  her 
death  he  fled  from  the  inquisition,  became  con- 
nected with  the  courts  of  TJrbino  and  Man- 
tua, and  ended  his  life  as  governor  of  Ostiglia. 
He  wrote  a  heroic  poem  entitled  UAmadigi, 
founded  on  the  story  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  con- 
taining 100  cantos.  One  of  the  episodes  was 
expanded  into  a  poem  called  Florldante,  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  son.  He  also 
wrote  sonnets,  odes,  and  lyrics,  a  "Discourse 
on  Poetry,"  and  "Three  Books  of  Letters." 

TA880,  Tsrqwta,  an  Italian  poet,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Sorrento,  March  11,  1644, 
died  in  Rome,  April  25,  1595.  He  received 
his  first  education  at  Naples,  and  studied  in 
Rome,  Urbino,  Venice,  Padua,  and  Bologna. 
In  1662  he  wrote  his  charming  romantic  poem 
Rinaldo,  and  about  the  same  time  began  to 

Erepare  his  epic  on  the  deUvery  of  Jemsalem 
y  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  In  1565  he  went  to 
Ferrara  as  a  gentleman  in  the  suite  of  Car- 
dinal d'Este,  whose  brother,  the  duke  Alfon- 
so II.,  received  Tasso  with  great  distinction. 
His  grave  and  melancholy  beauty,  eloquence, 
and  varied  accomplishments  enlisted  general 
admiration,  and  endeared  him  to  the  duke's 
sisters  Lncrezia,  the  future  duchess  of  TJrbi- 
no, and  Eleonora,  who  became  known  as  the 
special  object  of  his  adoration.  After  about 
a  year's  residence  with  the  cardinal  in  Paris, 
where  Charles  IX.,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and 
the  French  poets  showed  him  marked  atten- 
tions, he  became  estranged  from  his  patron, 
and,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  prin- 
cesses, was  in  1572  formally  attached  to  the 
oonrt  of  Ferrara,  with  a  salary  but  without 
■peciflo  duties.  His  celebrated  pastoral  drama 
Aminta  was  performed  in  1578  with  great 
splendor  at  the  court,  and  afterward  at  Urbi- 
no. In  1676  he  completed  his  great  epic 
poem  under  the  title  of  II  Ooffredo,  which  was 
afterward  changed  to  Oenualemme  liberata. 
The  duke,  Eleonora,  and  Lucrezia  (who  had 
separated  from  her  husband)  gave  him  new 
evidences  of  their  regard,  and  would  hardly 
permit  him  to  leave  them.  Yet  in  November, 
1576,  he  went  to  Rome  to  submit  his  epic  to 
Scipione  Gonzaga,  and  received  an  invitation  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  Medici  family,  which 
he  ultimately  declined;  but  the  hostility  be- 
tween the  Medici  and  Estes  made  him  ever 
afterward  believe  that  the  duke  had  taken  um- 
brage at  his  negotiation  with  them,  although 


on  his  return  to  Ferrara  he  was  receiTed 
with  the  wonted  cordiality.    He  was  now  liv- 
ing in  perpetual  fear  of  his  enemies,  whose 
numbers  had  increased  with  his  fame,  and  of 
emissaries  of  the  inquisition,  although   that 
tribunal  had  absolved  him  from  the  charge 
of  heresy  to  which  he  had  long  fancied  him- 
self liable  on  account  of  some  passages  ia  the 
Genttalemme.     At  length  he  found  his  cor- 
respondence intercepted,   and  had  a   violent 
altercation  with  a  deceitful  friend  who  bad 
purloined  his  private  papers,  with  a  view,  he 
suspected,  of  giving  the  duke  evidence  of  his 
relations  with  Eleonora,  and  he  was  charged 
with  referring  to  his  love  for  her  in  the  episode 
of  Sofronia  and  OHndo  in  his  epic.    But  the 
duke  expressed  no  other  feeling  about  him  ex- 
cepting an  anxiety  for  the  r^toration  of  his 
mind,  which  he  regarded,  or  feigned  to  regard, 
as  diseased.    Even  after  a  murderous  assault 
said  to  have  been  committed  by  Tasso  in  one 
of  his  frantic  fits  upon  Lucrezia's  servant,  the 
duke  released  him  after  a  brief  confinement 
and  permitted  him  to  retire  to  a  convent  (Jane, 
1677),  where  he  was  to  remain  till  the  resto- 
ration of  his  health.    Tasso,  however,  fled  in 
July  to  Sorrento,  and  reached  his  sister  Cor- 
nelia's house  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd  and 
in  a  wretehed  condition.    Having  regained  his 
health,  he  became  anxious  to  return,  and  at  the 
instance  of  his  friends  the  cardinals  Albano  and 
Gonzaga,  the  duke  permitted   him  do  so  on 
condition  of  his  putting  himself  under  medical 
treatment    New  indignities  awaited  him  at 
Ferrara  (February,  1578),  despite  the  friendly 
disposition  of  Eleonora.    He  failed  to  recover 
his  manuscripts,  and,  shunned  by  everybody, 
be  fled  again  from  city  to  city,  everywhere  re- 
garded as  a  maniac.    At  the  court  of  Urbino 
he  had  a  short  interval  of  rest,  but  his  appre- 
hensions of  danger  drove  him  to  Turin.    Here 
he  was  befriended  by  Eleonora's  brother  the 
marquis  d'Este,  and  might  have  lived  in  peace; 
bat  he  hastened  back  to  Ferrara  in  the  vain 
hope  that  the  celebration  of  the  duke's  third 
marriage  with  a  princess  of  Mantoa  (early  in 
1679)  would  prove  auspicious  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion.   He  was  not  permitted  to  see  any  mem- 
ber of  the  ducal  family,  and  the  courtiers  and 
lackeys  insulted  him  so  grossly  that  he  broke 
out  in  vehement  denunciations,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  hospital  of  Santa  Anna.    Here 
he  was  surrounded  by  maniacs  of  the  worst 
description,  and  treated  with  a  harshness  which 
excited  the  pity  of  Montaigne  and  other  vis- 
itors.   A  garbled  publication  of  the  Oeruta- 
lemme  in  1680  was  followed  in  1581  by  genuine 
editions,  which  had  a  prodigious  circulation, 
and  gave  such  a  prestige  to  his  name  that  his 
situation  was  slightly  improved,  and  many  of 
his  admirers  availed  themselves  of  the  easier 
access  to  his  cell.    The  death  of  Eleonora  in 
1581,  which  Lucrezia  thought  would  make  the 
duke  relent,  had  no  such  effect;   and  while 
fortunes  were  made  by  the  sale  of  his  epic, 
Tasso  lingered  in  prison.    He  was  not  released 
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antil  Jaly,  1686,  and  only  after  repeated  ap- 
peals from  the  most  influential  quarters  and 
after  his  health  had  reached  its  lowest  ebb, 
and  then  solely  on  condition  of  remaining  in 
charge  of  Duke  William  of  Mantua,  who  showed 
him  much  kindness.  After  William's  death  he 
tpade  in  1687  ineffectual  attempts  to  better  his 
fortunes  in  Rome,  and  in  1688  to  recover  his 
patrimony  at  Naples.  For  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  almost  continually  travelled  from  Naples  to 
Rome  and  from  Rome  to  Naples,  enjoying  in 
the  latter  city  his  residence  at  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Olivet;  but  he  was  finally  obliged  to 
live  in  a  charitable  asylum  at  Rome  until  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  came  to  his  rescue  and 
invited  him  to  visit  Florence  (1590).  Here, 
as  everywhere  else,  he  received  distinguished 
though  empty  honors.  In  a  subsequent  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  the  famous  brigand  Soiarra  re- 
frained from  molesting  him  and  his  travelling 
companions,  and  showed  great  deference  for 
his  genius.  In  1593  appeared  his  Oenualemme 
eonquutata,  a  remodeUed  form  of  his  first 
epic,  to  which  he  alone  regarded  it  as  supe- 
rior. It  was  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Cinzio 
AldobrandinL  who  thereupon  induced  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  to  crown  Tasso  in  the  capitol. 
He  reached  the  Vatican  on  Nov.  10,  1694,  bat 
after  a  relapse  of  his  fever  he  was  taken  at 
his  request  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Onofrio, 
on  the  Janicnlum,  where  he  died  before  the 
time  assigned  for  bis  coronation. — ^The  tribula- 
tions of  the  poet,  the  peculiar  condition  of  his 
mind,  his  relations  with  the  princess  Eleonora, 
and  the  duke's  proceedings  against  him,  have 
given  rise  to  many  conflicting  statements,  and 
thrown  a  pathetic  halo  over  his  life  and  ge- 
nius. Goethe  has  made  him  the  hero  of  a  cel- 
ebrated drama;  Hallam  regarded  him  as  su- 
perior to  Virgil  in  grace,  though  inferior  in 
vigor ;  Ranke  and  other  eminent  scholars  have 
written  on  him  extensively;  Lamartine  has 
called  him  "  the  crusader  of  poetry ;"  and  Fried- 
rich  Schlegel  places  him  above  Ariosto  on  ac- 
count of  his  melodious  versification  and  pic- 
turesque and  impassioned  delineations  of  love. 
The  academy  della  Crusca,  however,  bitterly 
contested  at  the  time  Tasso's  superiority  over 
Ariosto.  The  most  complete  of  the  early  gen- 
nine  editions  of  the  epic  appeared  at  Parma 
(4to,  1581),  and  the  most  correctly  printed 
among  the  latest  ecUtions  is  that  of  Padua  (8 
vols.  24mo,  1827-'8).  It  has. been  translated 
into  most  Italian  dialects  and  into  Latin,  re- 
peatedly into  English,  French,  German,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese,  Polish,  and  Russian,  and  in 
1876  into  modern  Greek.  The  best  transla- 
tion into  English  is  by  Edward  Fairfax  (Lon- 
don, 1600;  latest  American  ed..  New  York, 
1866) ;  and  the  most  recent  English  version  is 
by  Sir  J.  K.  James  (2  vols.,  1865).  The  6e- 
rumlemme  has  cast  Tasso's  other  works  into 
the  shade,  although  his  Rime  or  lyrical  poems 
are  unsurpassed  in  their  descriptions  of  disap- 
pointed love,  and  the  choruses  in  his  other- 
wise nnsnccessf  ul  tragedy  Torritmondo  are  re- 


markable for  pathetic  sweetness.  His  prose 
dialogues,  moral  treatises,  and  other  minor 
works  are  also  entitled  to  more  attention  than 
they  have  received.  The  most  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  by  Rosini  (33  vols.,  Pisa, 
1821-32).  A  good  select  edition  appeared  at 
Milan  (5  vols.,  1828-'5).  His  principal  biog- 
raphers in  Italian  are  his  friend  Manso  (Naples, 
1619)  and  Serassi,  whose  work  is  the  most 
complete  (Rome,  1785 ;  new  ed.,  Florence, 
1868);  and  in  English,  Black  (2  vols.  4to,  Ed- 
inburgh, 1810)  and  R.  Milman  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1860).  See  also  "Conjectures  and  Re- 
searches eonceming  the  Love,  Madness,  and 
Imprisonment  of  Torquato  Tasso,"  by  Rich- 
ard Henry  Wilde  (2  vols.  12mo,  New  York, 
1842) ;  Sulla  caumjinora  ignota  delle  nenture 
di  Tauo,  by  Capponi  (2  vols.,  Florence,  1840- 
'46) ;  a  complete  chronological  edition  of  his 
correspondence,  by  C.  Guasti  (6  vols.,  1862-'5) ; 
and  Degli  amore  e  delta  prigione  di  Teuto,  by 
L.  Oibrario  (Turin,  1862). 

TiSTE,  the  sense  by  whidi  we  distinguish 
the  sapid  properties  of  bodies,  through  the 
sensory  apparatus  in  the  month.  Though  the 
tongue  takes  the  principal  cognizance  of  gusta- 
tory sensations,  the  soft  palate  and  its  arches 
and  the  fauces  share  in  this  office.  The  nerves 
of  taste  are  the  lingual  branch  of  the  trifacial 
or  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves,  distributed 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior  two 
thirds  of  the  tongue,  and  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  nerve,  which  supplies  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  the  soft  palate,  piUars  of  the  fauces, 
and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  The  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  is  also  regarded  as  the  chan-' 
nel  by  which  disagreeable  impressions  produ- 
cing nausea  and  vomiting  are  propagated  to 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  exact  seat  of  the 
sense  of  taste  has  been  determined  by  placing 
in  contact  with  various  parts  of  the  mucous 
membrane  small  sponges  moistened  with  some 
sweet  or  bitter  fiuid,  like  a  solution  of  sugar 
or  quinine.  It  is  thus  found  that  tlie  power  of 
perceiving  savors  resides  in  the  whole  upper 
surface  (doreum)  of  the  tongue,  its  point  and 
edges,  the  soft  palate,  the  fauces,  and  part  of 
the  pharynx.  The  most  acute  sensibility  to 
taate  is  found  in  the  base,  tip,  and  edges  of 
the  tongue,  while  it  is  less  marked  in  the  mid- 
dle of  its  upper  surface,  and  almost  or  entirely 
wanting  in  its  inferior  surface.  These  parts 
are  tdso  supplied  with  general  sensibility  by 
the  same  nerves  which  communicate  to  them 
the  sense  of  taste ;  and  in  the  tip  and  edges  of 
the  tongue  the  general  sensibility  is  even  un- 
usually acute,  as  compared  with  the  external 
integument  or  other  mucous  membranes.  (See 
ToNOTTB.) — Owing  to  the  existence  of  these 
two  kinds  of  sensibility  in  the  organs  of  taste, 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  different  im- 
pressions produced  upon  them  by  foreign  sub- 
stances. The  sapid  qnalities,  properly  speak- 
ing, which  we  distingnish  by  the  sense  of  taste 
alone,  are  such  as  we  designate  by  the  terms 
sweet,  sour,  alkaline,  salt,  bitter,  &c.,  besides 
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Tarioas  compoand  savors,  like  those  of  cooked 
meats,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  But  other  phys- 
ical qualities  are  often  mingled  with  these, 
which  are  of  a  different  character,  and  are  per- 
ceived by  the  general  sensibility  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  here  developed  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree. Thus,  what  is  called  a  viscid,  watery,  or 
oleaginous  taste  is  simply  a  certain  modification 
in  consistency  of  the  substance  under  examina- 
tion. An  oil  may  have  a  well  marked  taste ; 
but  this  is  in  consequence  of  its  partial  ran- 
cidity, or  of  its  containing  other  imparities  or 
sapid  ingredients.  An  oU  which  is  perfectly 
pure  and  fresh  is  almost  or  entirely  destitute 
of  taste,  and  conveys  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  month  only  the  sense  of  its  oleaginous 
consistency.  Other  substances  have  an  irri- 
tating or  pungent  quality,  like  alcohol,  red 
pepper,  and  mustard;  and  this  pungency  is 
also  perceived  by  the  general  sensibility  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Most  of  the  condiments 
in  ordinary  use  produce  their  eSect  principally 
by  means  of  their  pungency,  mingled  with  a 
small  proportion  of  true  sapid  qualities.  Many 
wticles  of  food  also  have  their  taste  modified 
or  heightened  by  the  presence  of  volatile  in- 
gredients perceived  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  and 
this  mixture  of  sapid  and  odoriferous  qualities 
gives  to  the  substances  in  question  the  prop- 
erties which  we  know  as  their  flavors.  In  this 
way  are  produced  the  flavors  of  wines,  of  tea 
and  coffee,  of  cooked  meats,  &o.  How  much 
of  the  effect  produced  by  these  substances  upon 
the  senses  is  due  to  their  odoriferous  qualities, 
may  be  ascertained  by  holding  the  nose  while 
'swallowing  them,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  air  through  the  nasal  passages. — An  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  sense  of  taste  is,  that  the 
sapid  substance  should  be  in  a  state  of  solution. 
In  the  solid  form  a  substance  even  of  well 
marked  s{^>id  quality,  like  crystallized  sugar, 
produces  no  effect  upon  the  taste,  and  is  per- 
ceived when  applied  to  the  tongue  only  as  the 
physical  contact  of  a  foreign  body.  It  is  only 
when  it  is  presented  in  the  liquid  form,  or  is 
gradually  dissolved  in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth, 
that  it  impresses  the  nerves  of  taste,  and  its 
sapid  qualities  are  accordingly  perceived.  This 
is  probably  because  sapid  substances  excite  the 
sense  of  taste  only  by  being  actually  absorbed 
by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  coming  in 
contact  with  the  extremities  of  the  gustatory 
nerves.  This  absorption  requires  time  for  its 
accomplishment,  and  especially  requires  that 
the  substance,  to  be  taken  np  by  the  mucous 
membrane,  should  be  in  a  proper  condition  of 
fluidity.  It  is  also  on  this  account  that  a  free 
secretion  of  saliva  is  so  essential  an  aid  to  the 
sense  of  taste.  When  the  internal  surface  of 
the  mouth  is  in  a  dry  condition,  the  savor  of 
the  food  is  imperfectly  perceived.  The  sali- 
vary fluids,  being  themselves  partly  composed 
of  organic  materials,  are  especially  adapted 
for  rapid  absorption,  and,  as  they  penetrate 
the  mass  of  the  food  undergoing  mastication, 
they  become  impregnated  with  its  sapid  ingre- 


dients, and  cause  them  to  penetrate  readfly 
the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Tha 
sense  of  taste  is  also  materially  aided  by  the 
movements  in  mastication,  and  particularly  by 
Uiose  of  the  tongue ;  since  a  combination  of 
movement  and  pressure  is  always  favorable  to 
the  absorption  of  fluids  by  the  animal  mem.- 
branes.  The  full  effect  of  sapid  substances  is 
not  obtained  until  the  moment  of  actual  deglu- 
tition. It  is  only  after  mastication  is  com- 
plete, and  the  food  is  actually  in  the  involun- 
tary grasp  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  to  be 
swallowed  into  the  stomach,  that  all  parts  of 
the  gustatory  mucous  membrane  are  brougbt 
in  contact  with  it  at  once,  and  their  sensibil- 
ity heightened  by  the  simultaneous  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  deglutition. 

TATl^  a  N.  W.  county  of  Mississippi,  formed 
in  1878  from  De  Soto  and  Marshall  counties ; 
area,  406  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  is 
drmned  by  Ooldwater  river,  and  traversed  by 
the  Misussippi  and  Tennessee  railroad.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  cotton.    Capital,  Senatobia. 

TA1C,  SabiH,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  Dub- 
lin in  1652,  died  in  Southwark,  Aug.  12,  1716. 
He  went  to  London,  succeeded  Shadwell  in 
1692  as  poet  laureate,  and  died  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  mint,  a  privileged  place  for  debt- 
ors. He  was  associated  with  Dryden  in  the 
authorship  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  the 
second  part  of  which  is  mostly  his  composi- 
tion. Be  wrote  "Memorials  for  the  Learned, 
collected  out  of  eminent  Authors  in  Histo- 
ry "  ^1686)  ;  "  Miscellanea  Sacra,  or  Poems 
on  Divine  and  Moral  Subjects"  (1698);  and 
"Panacea,  a  Poem  on  Tea"  (1700).  He  also 
produced  an  alteration  of  "  King  Lear  "  from 
Shakespeare,  which  long  held  the  stage  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  original.  But  he  is  chiefly  re- 
membered by  his  version  of  the  Psalms,  made 
in  conjunction  with  Brady,  which  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  It 
was  first,  published  under  the  title  of  an  "Es- 
say of  a  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
consisting  of  the  first  Twenty,  by  N.  Brady 
and  N.  Tate  "  (8vo,  1695).  This  was  succeed- 
ed by  "  The  Book  of  Psauns,  a  New  Version  in 
Metre,  fitted  to  the  Tunes  used  in  the  Church- 
es, by  N.  Tate  and  N.  Brady  "  (1696),  and  a 
"Supplement  of  Church  Hymns"  (1700). 

TAniN  (Tatiakus),  an  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  the  2d  century,  the  time  and  place  of  whose 
birth  and  death  are  uncertain,  though  ho  calls 
himself  an  Assyrian.  He  had  received  the 
education  of  a  Greek,  and  been  a  teacher  in 
the  pagan  schools  before  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  practised  as  a  teacher  of  eloquence, 
became  the  associate  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  was 
converted  to  Christianity.  After  the  death  of 
Justin  (about  166),  he  seems  to  have  returned 
to  the  East,  and  adopted  views  resembling 
those  of  the  Gnostic  Marcion  on  the   dn^ 

Srinciple  of  good  and  evil,  and  on  the  essentia] 
epravity  of  matter.    He  became  the  founder 
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of  a  sect  known  as  Tatianists,  forbade  mar- 
riage and  the  use  of  animal  food  and  wine, 
snbstitnted  water  for  wine  in  tlie  servioe  of 
the  eacharist,  and  required  the  giving  np  of 
worldlj  goods  as  the  evidence  of  Christian 
sanctity.  His  "Discourse  to  the  Greeks" 
(Ilpif  'KAXtvo^'),  written  while  he  still  held 
orthodox  opinions,  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  the  earliest  being  that  of  Ztlrich  in 
1546,  and  the  best  that  of  Oxford  (8vo,  1700). 
The  account  of  Tatian  and  his  opinions  is  best 
given  by  Le  Nourry  in  Worth's  edition  of  his 
works ;  by  the  Benedictine  Oeillier,  in  vol.  ii. 
of  his  Auteun  taerit  et  eeelititutiquet ;  and  by 
Daniel  in  Tatian  d«r  Apologet  (Halle,  1887). 

TATIV8,  AcUllM.    See  Achillbs  Tatius. 

TATNALL,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Georgia,  bound- 
ed 8.  by  the  Altamaha  and  N.  £.  by  the  Can- 
nouchee,  and  intersected  by  the  Great  Ohoopee 
river ;  area,  about  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,860,  of  whom  1,280  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  level,  and  the  soil  sandy  and  mostly 
poor.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
74,684  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  28,117  of  oats, 
85,886  of  sweet  potatoes,  814  bales  of  cot- 
ton, 23,884  lbs.  of  wool,  and  120,012  of  rice. 
There  were  699  horses,  700  mules  and  asses, 
4.567  milch  cows,  15,188  other  cattle,  12,030 
sneep,  and  18,420  swine.    Capital,  Beedsville. 

TATTA,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Sinde,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Indus  a  few  miles  above 
the  head  of  the  delta,  48  m.  S.  S.  W.  of 
Hydrabad;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  stands  on 
ground  slightly  elevated  by  ruins,  which  are 
exceedingly  abundant  in  the  vicinity,  and  in- 
clude an  old  cemetery  said  to  contain  1,000,000 
tombs.  The  town  is  much  decayed.  During 
the  season  when  the  river  overflows  its  banks 
it  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  water. 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
silk  goods,  but  the  trade  is  not  very  extensive. 
Tatta  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Pattala. 
The  Portuguese  plundered  it  in  1665,  and  the 
British  established  a  factory  there  in  1758. 

TATTLiX,  the  proper  name  of  the  wading 
birds  of  the  snipe  family,  of  the  division  to- 
tanea,  as  distinguished  from  the  tringea  or 
sandpipers ;  they  are  often  called  sandpipers, 
in  England  gambets,  and  in  France  cheta- 
lieri  or  totanet.  The  bill  is  slender,  nearly 
straight,  about  as  long  as  the  tarsus,  pointed, 
not  grooved  for  the  terminal  fourth,  gape 
extending  beyond  the  culmen,  terminal  half 
hard  and  horny,  and  base  covered  with  a 
soft  skin ;  wings  long ;  legs  and  neck  elonga- 
ted ;  toes  connected  anteriorly  by  membrane ; 
tail  almost  always  strongly  barred.  They  are 
genuine  waders,  frequenting  the  water's  edge, 
picking  up  insects,  mollnsks,  &c.  ;  they  are 
swift  fliers  and  runners,  and  some  species  take 
readily  to  the  water ;  they  perform  migrations 
of  considerable  extent,  going  north  to  breed 
in  spring,  and  returning  through  the  temper- 
ate regions  in  early  autumn,  at  which  time 
the  flesh  is  fat,  juicy,  and  much  esteemed. 
The  French  name  is  derived  from  the  body 


being  mounted  on  long  legs,  and  appearing  as 
if  on  horseback.  The  nest  is  on  the  ground, 
usually  near  water,  and  the  young  quit  it  as 
soon  as  hatched ;  in  the  breeding  season  they 
keep  in  pairs,  and  the  families  remain  togeth- 
er until  spring. — The  tell-tale  tattler  or  greater 
yellow-legs  (gamhetta  melanolevca,  Bonap.)  is 
about  14  in.  long,  26  ia.  in  alar  extent,  with 
the  bill  2|  in. ;  wings  long,  first  quill  the  long- 
est; tail  short;  legs  yellow  and  long;  hind 
toe  small.  Above  it  is  cinereous  of  various 
shades,  with  lines,  spots,  and  edgings  of  dull 
white ;  lower  back  brownish  black ;  rump  and 
upper  tail  coverts  white  with  more  or  less 
perfect  brownish  bands ;  white  below,  with 
brownish  stripes  on  neck  and  bars  of  spots  on 
breast ;  quills  brownish  black ;  tail  white,  with 
brownish  black  bands.  This  bird,  sometimes 
called  stone  snipe,  is  found  throughout  tem- 
perate North  America  and  Mexico,  preferring 
urge  soft  marshes  and  the  vicinity  of  fresh 


ToU-Tulo  Tattler  (Oambtlta  melanoleucs). 

water;  it  lives  with  other  waders  and  the 
smaller  ducks;  the  common  name  is  derived 
from  the  habit  of  uttering  its  shrill  whistle  of 
four  loud  and  rapidly  repeated  notes  at  the 
least  sign  of  danger,  giving  the  alarm  to  all 
the  ducks  and  other  game  birds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  its  notes  are  easily  imitated,  calling 
the  bird  within  gun-shot ;  the  flesh  in  autumn 
is  excellent  eating ;  the  eggs  are  four,  2J  by 
IJ  in.,  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  brown  and 
purplish  gray  blotches.  The  common  yellow- 
legs  and  the  willet  will  be  noticed  nnder  those 
titles.— The  spotted  tattler  or  peet-weet  Hrin- 
ffoidet  maeularius,  Gray)  is  7^  to  8  in.  long, 
13  in.  in  alar  extent,  with  the  bill  1  in.,  and 
the  tarsus  rather  less ;  the  bill  has  both  man- 
dibles grooved  and  is  tapering;  lower  third 
of  tibiae  naked ;  tail  much  rounded ;  outer  toe 
webbed  to  first  joint  It  is  brownish  olive- 
green  above,  with  bronzed  lustre  and  lines  and 
spots  of  brownish  black;  line  over  eyes  and 
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under  parts  white,  tlie  latter  with  circular 
brownish  black  spots;  primaries,  secondaries, 
and  outer  tail  feathers  tipped  with  white,  the 
last  with  irregular  brownish  black  bars.  It 
is  found  over  temperate  North  America,  in 
Central  America  in  winter,  and  alao  in  Eu- 
rope ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  marsh 
birds  of  New  England,  arriving  from  the  south 
about  the  beginning  of  May ;  it  is  often  called 
"  teeter "  from  the  jerking  of  its  tail  up  and 
down ;  it  does  not  associate  with  other  species, 
nor  form  large  flocks ;  it  alights  on  branches 
overhanging  the  water,  and  on  fences  and 
walls;  the  flesh  is  delicious  in  antnmn;  the 
eggs  are  1}-  by  1  in.,  grayish  yellow  with  deep 
brown  blotches ;  both  sexes  incubate. 

TUSCBSm.  I.  Kari  Chrtetivli  Traigott,  a 
German  publisher,  born  at  Q-rosspardau,  near 
Orimma,  Oct.  29,  1761,  died  in  Leipsic,  Jan. 
14,  1886.  He  learned  the  printer's  trctde  at 
Leipsic,  and  worked  in  the  celebrated  printing 
house  of  Unger  in  Berlin.  In  1792  he  entered 
the  house  of  Sommer  in  Leipsic,  and  in  1796 
established  in  that  city  the  house  long  known 
by  his  name.  He  began  with  a  small  printing 
house,  but  in  1798  opened  a  bookstore  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  in  1800  a  type  foundery. 
In  1809  he  published  the  first  volumes  of  a  se- 
ries of  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  which,  from 
their  accuracy,  cheapness,  and  convenient  size, 
became  very  popular.  He  also  published  some 
very  perfect  editions  of  classical  authors  in 
folio.  In  1816  he  established  the  first  stereo- 
type foundery  in  Germany;  and  he  was  the 
first  to  stereotype  music.  His  edition  of  Mo- 
zart's Bon  Oiovanni  had  a  wide  popularity. 
He  also  printed  stereotype  editions  of  oriental 
works,  mcluding  two  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  an  edition  of  the  Koran.  IIi  Karl  OiiMUm 
PUIipp,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Leipsic, 
March  4,  1793.  He  enlarged  his  father's  busi- 
ness, and  carried  it  on  with  success  until  he 
retired  in  1865.  Besides  many  celebrated  and 
important  philological  publications,  he  com- 
pleted in  1840  Fftrst's  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
concordance.  ID.  Otrisdaa  Benhard,  baron,  a 
German  publisher,  cousin  of  the  preceding, 
bom  Aug.  25,  1816.  He  founded  in  Leipsic 
in  1837  a  publishing  house,  which  has  become 
celebrated  by  the  issue  of  a  collection  of  Eng- 
lish works,  well  known  as  the  "Tauohnitz 
editions,"  of  which  more  than  1,000  volumes 
had  been  published  in  1868,  of  more  than  120 
English  authors;  a  copyright  for  the  conti- 
nent being  secured  for  the  more  recent  works. 
In  1866  he  began  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
German  authors  for  the  use  of  English-speak- 
ing people.  In  1860  the  title  of  baron  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Oo- 
burg-Gotha,  and  his  title  was  recognized  by 
the  king  of  Sarony  in  1861. 

TAULEB,  Joluun,  a  German  mystic,  bom 
probably  in  Strasburg  in  1290,  died  there,  June 
16,  1861.  At  the  age  of  18  he  renounced  a 
fortnne  to  enter  the  Dominican  cloister.  After 
studying  the  scholastic  theology  in  Paris  he 


returned  to  Strasburg,  and  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Master  Eokhart.  He  became  one 
of  the  so-called  "friends  of  God,"  an  unor- 
ganized brotherhood,  including  priests,  nobles, 
and  burghers  in  all  the  large  cities,  who  repre- 
sented the  height  of  mysticism,  denied  the  spe- 
cial prerogative  of  the  clergy  except  in  the 
celebration  of  the  sacraments,  and  dwelt  upon 
worship  in  the  heart  and  life.  He  preached 
in  Strasburg,  Cologne,  and  Basel,  where  Henry 
of  NOrdlingen  had  resumed  his  forbidden  func- 
tions. Amid  the  ravages  of  the  black  death 
(1848-'9),  he  bestowed  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion on  the  people,  preaching  in  German 
mingled  with  Latin.  He  wrote  in  German 
a  treatise  on  "  Following  the  Lowly  Life  of 
Christ"  (Frankfort,  1621),  addressed  a  remon- 
strance to  the  clergy  against  leaving  the  dying 
unattended  and  unabsolved,  and  denounced 
ecclesiastical  abases.  Having  been  summoned 
by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  when  at  Stras- 
burg in  1848,  to  render  an  account  of  his 
faith,  he  disappeared  from  the  city,  but  re- 
turned there  shortly  before  his  death.  The 
best  of  the  early  editions  of  his  sermons  are 
those  of  Leipsic  (1498),  Basel  (1521-'2),  Hal- 
berstadt  (1523),  and  Cologne  (1648).  There 
is  a  modern'  German  translation  by  Schloaser 
of  his  sepnons  (8  vols.,  Frankfort,  1826 ;  2d 
ed.,  1864),  and  of  his  Naehfolgung  de»  arman 
Leb«nt  Ghriiti  (1888).  The  hymns  attribu- 
ted to  him  are  of  doubtful  authenticity. — 
See  Schmidt,  Johanne*  Tauler  von  Stragburg 
(Hamburg,  1841),  and  Miss  Winkworth,  "  Life 
and  Times  of  Tauler,"  with  26  of  his  sermons 
translated  from  the  G«rman  (1857). 

TIDIITON,  a  city  and  one  of  the  shire  towns 
of  Bristol  CO.,  Massachusetts,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  Taunton  river,  24  m.  from  Nar- 
ragansett  bay,  17  m.  E.  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  82  m.  S.  of  Boston ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,441 ; 
in  1860,  15,876;  in  1870,  18,629,  of  whom 
4,605  were  foreigners;  in  1876,  20,429.  In 
shape  it  is  an  irregular  polygon,  having  an 
extreme  length  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  of  11  m.  and 
an  average  width  of  6  m.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally level ;  half  of  the  land  is  wooded  with 
forests  of  pine,  oak,  beech,  and  cedar,  and 
there  are  five  ponds  of  considerable  size.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Taunton  river  and  two  prin- 
cipal branches,  the  Canoe  and  Rumford,  which 
fornish  power  for  many  mills  and  factories. 
Navigation  is  impeded  by  ice  but  a  small  part 
of  the  winter.  The  city  communicates  by  rail 
with  Boston,  Providence,  Fall  River,  Newport, 
New  Bedford,  Cape  Cod,  and  various  other 
points,  and  has  a  line  of  street  cars.  There 
are  several  villages  within  the  city  limits.  The 
streets  of  the  central  village  are  well  laid  out, 
lighted  by  gas,  and  adorned  by  shade  trees  of 
various  kinds.  The  "green"  is  a  well  shaded 
public  ground.  There  are  many  .elegant  resi- 
dences, some  of  great  cost,  to  which  are  at- 
tached gardens  and  conservatories.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  the  court  house,  city 
hall,  hotels,  school  houses,  and  churches.    The 
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state  hospital  for  the  insane  occupies  a  con- 
spicnoos  site,  with  grounds  of  more  than  140 
acres,  and  accommodates  over  400  patients. 
Tamiton  has  from  the  beginning  been  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  brick  and  iron,  the  lat- 
ter being  at  present  the  leading  business,  and 
employing  a  capital  of  about  |2,000,000.  There 
are  two  locomotive  works,  two  tack  and  nail 
factories,  several  f onnderies  and  machine  shops, 
&c.  In  copper  manufacture  a  capital  of  about 
$900,000  is  invested.  The  Taunton  copper 
company,  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  incorporated  nearly  60  years. 
Its  products  are  copper,  sheet  zinc,  and  yellow 
metal  sheathing.  Among  other  establishments 
are  two  manufactories  of  silver-plated  and 
britannia  ware,  fonr  of  stove  linings  and  fire 
brick,  two  of  crucibles,  five  cotton  factories,  a 
flannel  factory,  a  carriage  factory,  &c.  There 
are  three  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,800,000,  and  two  savings  banks, 
with  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $4,600,000. 
The  coasting  trade  is  important.  Taunton  and 
Taunton  river  are  also  proverbial  for  their  her- 
ring fisheries,  the  privileges  of  which  are  still 
annually  sold,  though  few  of  the  inhabitants 
now  pursue  this  branch  of  industry.  Large 
quantities  of  shad  and  alewives  are  taken  from 
tne  river  in  April  and  May. — The  city  is  gov- 
erned by  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen  (one  from 
each  ward),  and  24  common  conncilmen.  The 
taxable  value  of  property  in  1874  was  $18,826,- 
228 ;  city  debt,  $276,600.  The  public  schools 
comprise  the  following  grades :  high,  1 ;  gram- 
mar, 12 ;  intermediate  and  primary,  81 ;  un- 
graded schools,  16.  The  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  1874  was  3,664 ;  average  attendance, 
2,622 ;  total  expenditure  for  support  of  schools, 
$42,769  68.  There  are  two  private  schools, 
an  incorporated  academy,  a  public  library  of 
13,000  volumes,  and  a  daily  and  two  weekly 
newspapers.  The  principal  charitable  institu- 
tions are  the  insane  asylum,  the  city  almshouse, 
and  a  home  for  aged  and  infirm  women.  There 
are  19  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  8  Congre- 
gational, 2  Episcopal,  1  Free- Will  Baptist,  4 
Methodist,  2  Soman  Catholic,  8  Unitarian,  1 
Universalist,  and  1  Union. — ^Taunton,  of  which 
the  Indian  name  was  Oohannet,  was  settled 
in  1688  by  a  company  from  Taunton  in  Eng- 
land, from  whom  a  large  proportion  of  the 
present  natives  of  the  town  are  descended.  It 
became  a  city  in  1864.  One  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  its  settlement  was  Miss  Elizabeth 
Pool,  to  whom  a  monument  has  been  erected 
in  the  cemetery.  In  King  Philip's  war  the 
town  was  protected  from  harm  by  the  king's 
friendship  for  Thomas  Leonard.  Here  was 
Philip's  favorite  hunting  ground. 

TACinoif,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Tone,  138  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Lon- 
don; pop.  in  1871,  16,466.  It  has  an  old 
castle,  several  places  of  worship,  including 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  with  a  fine 
renovated  tower,  and  various  charitable  and 
educational  institutions.    Among  the  latter  is 


a  college  established  in  1868  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  at  Fairwater,  outside  of  the  town. 
The  wool  manufactories  established  in  the  14th 
century  have  long  since  declined,  and  gloves 
are  now  the  staple  industry.  In  1646  it  was 
held  by  Blake  for  the  parliament,  and  sustained 
a  protracted  siege  by  10,000  royalists. 

TADBIDA,  a  S.  government  of  European  Rus- 
sia, bordering  on  the  governments  of  Kherson 
and  Tekaterinoslav,  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  the 
Black  sea ;  area,  24,687  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
704,997,  a  large  part  Tartars.  The  govern- 
ment includes  the  Crimea  (the  Tauris  of  the 
ancients,  whence  the  name  Taurida),  which 
comprises  nearly  one  third  of  the  area  and 
population,  and  contains  the  capital  Simfero- 
pol, and  the  principal  port  and  naval  station 
SebastopoL  (See  Cbixea.)  The  N.  part  is  a 
dry  elevated  country,  with  a  sandy  soU  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  and  without  trees,  but 
with  some  rich  valleys  that  produce  luxuriant 
herbage.  Agriculture  is  little  attended  to,  and 
the  country  is  chiefly  devoted  to  rearing  cat- 
tle. A  few  small  streams  flow  into  the  sea  of 
Azov,  but  the  only  river  of  importance  is  the 
Dnieper  on  the  N.  W.  frontier.  Numerous 
tongues  of  land  formed  by  alluvial  deposits 
project  from  the  S.  coast,  the  most  extensive 
of  which  lies  S.  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper, 
and  was  anciently  called  Achilleos  Dromos,  or 
Race  Course  of  Achilles.  Salt,  saltpetre,  and 
naphtha  are  abundant,  and  marble  is  quarried. 

TACBOHEininij  an  ancient  Greek  city  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Sicily,  about  half  way  between 
Messana  and  Catana,  founded  on  the  hill  of 
Taurus,  overlooking  the  sea,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nazos,  8  m.  to  the  south,  by  Dionysiua 
the  Elder  of  Syracuse,  in  408  B.  C.  In  394 
Dionysius  besieged  it  unsuccessfully  for  a  long 
time,  but  it  fell  into  his  hands  in  892.  In  868 
Andromachus,  the  father  of  the  historian  Ti- 
meeus,  is  said  to  have  collected  all  the  exiled 
Naxians,  and  established  them  at  Tanrome- 
ninm.  In  844  Timoleon  landed  here,  but  left 
Andromachus  in  possession.  Subsequently  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse. During  the  servile  war  in  Sicily  (184- 
182)  it  was  den>erately  defended  by  the  insur- 
gent slaves.  It  was  one  of  tlie  last  places 
taken  from  the  Greek  emperors  by  the  Sara- 
cens (906),  who  destroyed  it.  TTie  modem 
village  of  Taormina  occupies  its  site. 

TACKIIS,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Asia  Minor, 
forming  in  the  main  the  watershed  between 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
those  flowing  into  the  Black  sea.  It  consists 
of  two  principal  chains,  the  Taurus  proper,  in 
the  south  of  tne  peninsula,  and  its  northeast- 
erly continuation,  the  Anti-Taurus.  With  its 
ramifications  in  the  north,  which  by  former 
geographers  were  generally  designated  as  the 
Anti-Taurus,  the  range  forms  three  sides  of 
the  broad  plateau  of  central  and  eastern  Asia 
Minor.  The  commencement  of  the  Taurus 
proper  on  the  west  is  a  disputed  point.  Its 
principal  divisions  are  the  Lycian  and  the  Ci- 
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lician  Tanms.  It  follows  olowly  the  sinnosi- 
ties  of  the  coast,  leaving  bat  a  narrow  marghi 
between ;  the  northern  slopes  are  less  abrupt 
than  the  southern.  Snow-capped  peaks  are  nu- 
merous, and  fine  forests  cover  the  sides  of  the 
chain.  In  the  ancient  province  of  Lycia  the 
Bommita  Takhtali  Dagh  and  Ak  Dagh  are  re- 
spectively 7,800  and  9,800  ft.  high.  Gok  Dagh, 
on  the  confines  of  ancient  Pisidia,  Isauria,  ana 
Cilicia,  is  of  about  equal  height  with  Ak  Dagh, 
while  the  highest  summit  of  Bulghar  Dagh, 
further  east,  reaches  an  elevation  of  about  11,- 
400  ft.  The  Ala  Dagh  connects  Bulghar  Dagh 
with  the  Anti-Taurus,  which  extends  from  the 
W.  branch  of  the  Sihun  (anc.  Sarut),  through 
Oappadocia,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Armenian  monntains.  The 
Arjish  Dagh  (anc.  Argaut,  in  Oappadocia), 
the  highest  peak  of  A!sia  Minor  (13,100  ft.), 
though  isolated,  is  generally  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  Anti-Taurus.  On  the  whole, 
however,  this  chain  is  less  high  tlian  the  Taurus 
proper.  The  Amanus  range,  E.  of  the  river 
Sihun  (anc.  Pyramui),  connects  the  Anti- 
Taurus  with  the  mountain  system  of  Syria. 
The  m^n  pass  between  the  latter  country  and 
Asia  Minor,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Cilioian 
Gates,  is  formed  by  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Oydnus  (now  Tersus),  in  the  Cilician  Taurus, 
N.  W.  of  Adana. 

TACSIO,  Kari,  a  German  pianist,  bom  near 
Warsaw,  Nov.  4, 1841,  died  in  Leipsio,  Jul^  17, 
1871.  He  studied  under  his  father  and  Liszt, 
after  whom  he  ranked  as  the  first  pianist  in 
Europe.  In  1861-'2  he  brought  out  at  Vienna 
works  of  Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  gain  for  himself  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  an  orchestral  director.  In  1865  he 
went  to  Berlin  and  was  made  court  pianist, 
and  became  the  head  of  the  institution  for 
piano  virtuosos.  He  played  without  notes 
nearly  every  great  composition  from  the  time 
of  Bach  to  Liszt 

TinOG«    See  Blaokfish. 

TlTiSTEBCUS.  L  A  S.  W.  Ian  or  govern- 
ment of  Finland,  Russia;  area,  8,824  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1872,  198,477,  all  Lutherans.  It  is 
mountainous,  and  has  many  lakes.  Oom, 
hemp,  flax,  and  cattle  are  produced.  II.  A 
town,  capital  of  the  lAn,  86  m.  N.  £.  of  Abo; 
pop.  in  1867,  3,160.  The  first  Finnish  railway 
was  opened  in  1862  hence  to  Helsingfors. 

TATEBSmS,  Jen  Htpttste,  a  French  travel- 
ler, bom  in  Paris  in  1606,  died  in  Copenhagen 
in  1889.  He  early  explored  many  countries, 
served  occasionally  as  a  soldier,  and  made  six 
journeys  to  western  Asia  and  to  India,  mostly 
on  foot.  His  father-in-law,  a  jeweller,  having 
taught  him  the  art  of  valuing  precious  stones, 
he  acquired  a  fortune,  was  ennobled  by  Louis 
XIV.  for  promoting  French  trade  in  India,  and 
boiu;ht  the  barony  of  Aubonne  near  the  lake 
of  Geneva;  but  he  was  ruined  by  his  nephew, 
and  in  1687  fled  to  Berlin  to  escape  persecu- 
tions as  a  Protestant.  There  he  became  direc- 
tor of  an  East  Indian  company,  and  soon  un- 


dertook a  seventh  jonmey,  which  was  inter- 
rapted  by  his  fatal  illness  in  Denmark.  Louis 
XIV.  bought  of  him  millions  of  francs  wortb 
of  diamonds.  Under  his  direction  Ghappnzeaa 
edited  Let  Hx  voyagu  de  J.  B.  TaMmUr  (2  vols., 
1676-'7),  and  La  Ohapelle  a  8d  volume  in  1679. 
The  latter  also  reSdited  in  1675  Noxaielle  rela- 
tion, de  Vintiriewr  dv,  tkrail  du  grand  teigneur, 
Une  hiitoire  du  Japan,  and  Memoire  tur  la  eon- 
duite  de*  HollandaU.  The  first  named  work 
has  been  frequently  reprinted  and  translated 
(English,  2  vols,  folio,  1678-'84). 

TAXES,  the  contributions  levied  by  a  govern- 
ment upon  persons  and  property,  for  the  use 
of  the  government.  As  a  revenue  for  the  use 
of  the  state  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  exis- 
tence of  any  orderly  government,  it  is  reason- 
able to  infer  that  taxes  were  levied  preceding 
the  earliest  of  which  historical  records  remain. 
But  in  the  early  ages  rulers  had  other  means 
of  supplying  their  wants  without  resort  to 
regular  levies.  One  of  these  might  be  prop- 
erty of  which  the  state  or  its  ruler  had  the 
ownership,  the  rents  or  other  returns  from 
which  rendered  taxes  unnecessary.  In  early 
periods,  also,  fines  and  confiscations  or  com- 
pensations for  crime  constituted  an  important 
source  of  revenue.  The  early  taxes  were  most 
severe  where  the  religions  worship  was  sup- 
ported by  this  means.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
in  the  time  of  the  theocracy,  there  was  a  capi- 
tation tax  of  a  half  shekel  (about  80  cts.)  pay- 
able by  every  male  in  the  nation  (according 
to  some  the  regular  payment  of  this  was  of 
later  origin) ;  a  tribute  of  the  first  fruits,  and  of 
the  first  bom  of  their  domestic  animals,  which 
might  be  commuted  for  money  at  a  fixed  rate ; 
a  redemption  tax  for  the  first  born  male  of  the 
family;  and  a  first  and  second  tithe  for  the 
support  of  the  Levites  and  of  tiie  service  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  every  third  year  a  third 
tithe  (according  to  some  an  application  of  the 
second  tithe)  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
so  in  some  sense  a  poor  rate.  After  they 
adopted  the  regal  form  of  government,  the 
taxes  were  greatly  increased.  Solomon  col- 
lected a  large  revenue;  and  the  stoning  to 
death  of  Adoram,  "  who  was  over  the  tribute," 
and  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  his  son  and  suo- 
cessor,  indicate  how  oppressive  had  been  the 
taxation. — In  the  Athenian  republic  there  were 
no  direct  taxes,  either  on  personal  or  real 
estate ; .  the  sources  of  revenue  were  the  lands 
of  the  republic,  fines  and  confiscations,  the 
royalty  of  ^  of  the  products  of  the  mines,  a 
capitation  tax  on  f reedmen  and  foreigners  resi- 
dent in  the  republic,  customs  duties  on  foreign 
commodities  and  merchandise,  on  which  a 
tariff  of  2  per  cent,  was  levied,  some  excis« 
duties,  licenses  of  markets  and  houses  of  pros- 
titution, and  tribute  paid  by  other  cities  and 
islands.  The  imposts,  licenses,  &o.,  were  gen- 
erally farmed  to  companies,  which  gave  secu- 
rity for  their  prompt  payment  In  times  of 
war,  extraordinary  contributions  weVe  levied 
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on  wealthy  citizens,  or  an  appeal  was  made  to 
their  patriotism.  The  ooininon  people,  so  far 
from  pa^ng  any  tax  except  the  dntjr  on  the 
goods  they  purchased,  received  from  the  state 
large  appropriations  for  public  games  and  spec- 
tacles. In  Rome,  under  the  republic,  the  spoils 
of  conquered  nations  and  the  aimu^  tribute 
exacted  from  them  defrayed  the  greater  part 
of  the  expenses  of  the  state;  bat  under  the 
empire  it  was  found  neoessary  to  resort  to 
numerous  devices  of  taxation,  portions  of  the 
territorial  revenues  were  sequestrated,  capi- 
tation taxes  levied,  tolls,  taxes  on  com,  and 
legacy  and  hereditary  duties  collected,  heavy 
sums  exacted  for  the  privilege  of  Roman  citi- 
zenship, &c.  During  a  large  part  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  under  the  feudal  institutions,  there 
was  no  system  of  taxation.  The  kings  were 
maintained  by  the  products  of  their  land,  and 
in  case  of  war  their  vassals,  the  barons  and 
knights,  were  under  obligation  to  furnish  their 
quota  of  men-at-arms  equipped  and  provis- 
ioned withont  expense  to  the  monarch ;  and 
this  military  service  was  performed  by  their 
tenants  by  way  of  rental  for  the  lands  they 
cultivated.  The  first  approach  to  modem  sys- 
tems was  made  during  the  middle  ages  by 
the  republic  of  Venice,  which  levied  taxes  on 
the  lands  of  the  republic,  and  also  in  the  form 
of  duties  on  manufactures  and  imports ;  these 
duties,  which  brought  in  a  large  revenue,  were 
imposed  on  the  necessaries  as  well  as  the  luxu- 
ries of  life.  In  France,  prior  to  the  revolution, 
there  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  equitable 
system  of  taxation  in  the  fact  that  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  the  privileged  classes  as  they  were 
termed,  were  exempted  from  its  burdens.  In 
England  the  finances  for  centuries  were  badly 
managed;  there  was  little  encouragement  to 
industry,  and  the  taxes,  whether  direct  or  in- 
direct, were  insufficient  for  the  expenses  of 
the  government.  The  privileged  classes  were 
exempted  as  in  France.  Resort  was  often  had 
to  the  sale  of  monopolies,  and  to  forced  loans, 
contributions,  and  confiscations.  In  most  of 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  no  taxes  were 
levied  on  the  clergy  or  the  nobles.  In  the 
countries  of  western  Asia,  the  government  of 
provinces  with  the  right  of  taxation  was  be- 
stowed on  favorites,  or  sold  to  the  man  who 
would  pay  highest  for  it ;  and  as  the  duration 
of  the  government  of  these  rulers  was  short, 
they  practised  the  most  crael  extortion,  com- 
pletely annihilating  industry,  and  often  trans- 
forming countries  once  prosperous  and  popu- 
lous into  desert  wastes. — ^Taxes  are  either  direct 
or  indirect.  The  former  are  those  which  are 
levied  upon  the  persons,  property,  business, 
income,  &c.,  of  those  who  are  to  pay  them ; 
the  latter  are  levied  on  commodities  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  will 
be  paid  ultimately  by  consumers  as  a  part  of 
the  price  of  the  commodity.  Presumptively 
the  former  are  paid  by  the  persons  taxed,  while 
as  to  the.  latter  the  persons  who  make  payment 
to  the  government  only  advance  to  it  the  taxes, 


expecting  to  reimburse  the  amount  in  their 
sales  and  thos  transfer  the  tax  to  the  pur- 
chasers. They  constitute  therefore  as  to  these 
taxes  the  coUectors  for  the  government,  col- 
lecting with  ease  and  convenience  from  the 
whole  body  of  consumers  a  tax  which  it  would 
be  difficult  and  expensive,  perhaps  impossible, 
for  the  government  to  collect  from  the  several 
consumers  after  the  articles  taxed  have  passed 
into  their  hands.  But  though  direct  taxes 
presumptively  fall  upon  the  persons  taxed,  a 
portion  of  the  burden  is  usually  transferred  to 
others,  and  is  diffused  through  the  community 
in  a  manner  that  renders  it  impossible  to  indi- 
cate the  precise  extent.  A  direct  tax  on  lands 
is  paid  by  the  land  owner ;  but  if  the  revenues 
of  the  state  were  principally  collected  from 
this  source,  the  neoessary  result  would  be  such 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  everything  which 
the  land  produces  as  would  transfer  to  con- 
sumers a  large  proportion  of  the  tax,  and  thus 
have  the  effect  of  an  indirect  tax  upon  them. 
A  like  result  must  follow  the  taxation  of  pro- 
fessional incomes,  unless  the  incomes  of  oth- 
er callings  are  taxed  proportionably,  so  as  to 
equalize  the  burden  by  the  tax  law  itself,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  be  equalized  by  the  in- 
crease in  price  of  whatever  those  who  pay  the 
tax  have  to  sell,  as  compared  with  the  price 
of  what  is  sold  by  those  who  are  not  taxed. 
A  process  of  equalization  of  this  nature  must 
always  be  going  on  when  one  class  of  property 
or  occupation  is  taxed  and  another  exempted. 
— The  true  principles  of  taxation  were  little 
understood  until  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
even  now  are  in  many  particulars  the  subject  of 
earnest  controversy.  That  writer  laid  down 
maxims  of  taxation  as  follows :  "  1.  The  sub- 
jects of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  toward 
the  support  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abil- 
ities; that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state.  2.  The  tax  which  each 
individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  cer- 
tain, and  not  arbitrary ;  the  time  of  payment, 
the  manner  of  payment,  and  the  quantity  to 
be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the 
contributor  and  to  every  other  person.  8. 
Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it.  4. 
Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both 
to  t^e  out  and  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above 
what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the 
state."  Prof.  Amasa  Walker,  in  his  "  Science 
of  Wealth,"  adds  to  these  the  following,  which 
he  justly  says  has  been  adopted  in  every  coun- 
try having  any  considerable  taxation :  "  6.  The 
heaviest  taxes  should  be  imposed  on  those 
commodities  the  consumption  of  which  is  es- 
pecially prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple." The  first  of  these  maxims  has  met  with 
little  or  no  recognition  except  in  recent  times. 
It  has  already  been  said  that  until  recently. 
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even  in  the  most  civilized  countries,  precisely 
those  classes  who  enjoyed  the  largest  revenue, 
and  presumptively  were  most  ahle  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  government,  were  ex- 
empted altogether.  The  modem  idea  not  only 
accepts  this  first  maxim,  but  it  goes  somewhat 
farther  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  practice 
of  former  times,  and  holds  that  revenue  which 
is  only  sufiSoient  for  the  support  of  the  per- 
son and  his  family  should  be  regarded  as  not 
subject  to  taxation  at  all,  but  the  whole  bur- 
den should  be  levied  upon  the  large  revenues. 
Full  effect  is  seldom  given  to  this  idea,  but  its 
recognition  is  seen  in  the  exemption  of  small 
incomes  when  an  income  tax  is  laid,  and  in 
the  exemption  of  household  f  nmitnre,  tools  of 
trade,  &o.,  when  property  is  taxed  by  value. 
While  this  first  maxim  is  tme  in  a  general 
sense,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  be  made 
to  it,  and  no  tax  system  ever  professes  to  be 
framed  in  strict  accordance  with  it.  The  land 
owner  who  voluntarily  allows  his  lands  to  lie 
idle  and  produce  no  returns,  and  thus  avoids 
contributing  to  the  common  benefit  of  society, 
has  no  claim  to  exemption ;  and  as  his  proper- 
ty is  meanwhile  protected  by  the  government, 
it  ia  only  reasonable  that  he  should  make  due 
return  for  this  protection.  A  man  possessed 
of  large  means  may  have  them  invested  in  a 
large  establishment,  fine  grounds,  elegant  col- 
lections of  art,  &o.,  which  a  moderate  income 
enables  him  to  support ;  while  another  whose 
whole  capital  is  kept  in  productive  employment 
may  realize  no  greater  income  from  his  com- 
paratively small  means,  supplemented  by  his 
own  labor.  Obviously  in  such  oases  income 
could  n6t  be  a  proper  standard  of  taxation  as 
between  the  two.  To  render  the  maxim  just 
in  all  cases,  other  than  pecuniary  returns  must 
be  had  in  view,  and  the  standard  of  taxation 
mast  embrace  something  besides  income.  In 
modem  times  complicated  systems  have  gener- 
ally been  established  in  which  taxes  have  been 
laid  on  expenditure  as  well  as  on  income,  and 
to  these  have  been  added  taxes  on  the  vtHne  of 
property,  the  purpose  being  to  levy  a  diversi- 
ty of  taxes  which,  as  they  work  together,  will 
be  likely  to  resnlt  in  distributing  the  burdens 
of  government  more  equally  and  justly  than 
any  single  tax  oould  possibly  do.  The  second 
maxim  is  one  that  should  admit  of  no  excep- 
tion when  direct  taxes  are  laid;  but  when 
taxes  are  indirect,  one  of  their  chief  advan- 
tages is  supposed  to  be  that  they  are  paid  by 
the  people  without  their  being  aware  at  the 
time  that  they  are  paying  taxes  at  all,  or  at 
least  without  reflection  on  their  part  that  what 
they  pay  as  price  includes  a  tax.  The  third 
maxim  is  sometimes  had  in  view  in  the  im- 
position of  taxes  in  kind,  but  it  mnst  be  very 
rare  indeed  that  this  method  of  obtaining  a 
revenne  can  be  either  convenient  to  the  peo- 
ple or  economical  to  the  government.  Only 
when  extraordinary  circumstances  preclude  a 
ready  exchange  of  the  products  of  tiie  coun- 
try for  money,  such  as  for  a  time  existed 


while  the  southern  states  of  the  Union  were 
in  insurrection  against  the  government,  coold 
taxes  in  kind  be  preferable  either  to  the  tax 
payers  or  to  the  government.  The  exchange 
of  property  for  money  is  always  better  done 
by  individuals  than  by  the  government,  and 
the  government  consults  the  interests  of  the 
people  by  making  taxes  payable  at  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  the  harvests  have  gen- 
erally been  gathered,  and  when  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  tax  payers  can  most  conveniently 
meet  the  demand.  The  fourth  maxim  is  often 
violated  by  large  and  needless  accumulations 
in  the  public  treasury,  which  are  impolitic  for 
the  farther  reason  that  they  tend  to  extrav- 
agance and  corruption  and  invite  peculation. 
One  important  measure  which  governments 
adopt  has  express  reference  to  this  maxim, 
viz.,  the  warehousing  system,  under  which 
the  importer,  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
pay  the  customs  duties  on  the  arrival  of  the 
goods,  and  to  charge  his  customers  with  the 
consequent  loss  of  interest  until  sales  are  made, 
is  permitted  to  leave  them  in  store,  and  to  pay 
the  duties  when  the  goods  are  withdrawn  for 
sale.  Mr.  Walker's  supplementary  maxim  is 
had  in  view  in  all  well  regulated  governments. 
Spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  and  tobacco 
are  usually  made  to  pay  heavy  taxes,  while 
breadstuffs  are  exempt,  or  only  taxed  as  a  part 
of  the  general  property  of  the  country  by  value; 
and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  license  taxes  will 
be  imposed  upon  dealers  in  spirits  and  tobacco, 
and  also  upon  the  keepers  of  billiard  tables  and 
places  of  amusement. — The  taxes  which  have 
been  laid  at  different  times  have  been  almost 
infinite  in  variety,  depending  sometimes  main- 
ly on  considerations  of  policy,  while  at  others 
the  necessities  of  government  have  compelled 
it  to  make  use  of  every  available  means  of  ex- 
tracting money  from  the  people.  One  of  the 
earliest  taxes  was  perhaps  a  capitation  tax,  but 
this  can  seldom  be  reasonably  fair  or  equal, 
because  it  can  take  no  account  of  the  differ- 
ences in  condition,  resources,  or  income  of  the 
persons  taxed.  The  land  tax  was  also  an  eariy 
device,  and  the  feudal  services  easily  slid  into  a 
burden  of  this  oharaoter.  A  land  tax  as  a  part 
of  a  system  of  taxes  may  be  a  just  tax,  and 
by  itself  may  not  be  so  unequal  or  unjust  as 
would  at  first  be  supposed.  Land  is  the  most 
available  resource  for  direct  taxation,  and  in 
this  country  land  is  found  in  the  hands  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  people  that  the  states 
are  enabled  to  raise  the  greater  part  of  their 
revenues  from  this  source  without  exciting  any 
general  feeling  of  discontent.  Land  taxes  may 
be  measured  by  area,  which,  except  in  the  case 
of  assessments  for  some  local  purposes,  must 
always  be  unequal,  or  they  may  be  measured 
by  rents  or  by  value.  A  bouse  tax  is  common 
in  other  countries,  and  was  formerly  measored 
by  windows  or  hearths;  but  as  the  adoption 
of  either  standard  tended  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  the  convenience  which  was  the  measure 
of  the  tax,  the  rent  or  rental  value  is  generally 
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sabstitnted.  The  income  tax,  however  jnst  in 
theory,  has  always  proTed  unequal  from  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  accurate  returns,  and 
nnpopnlar  from  the  necessity  it  involveid  of 
prying  into  the  business  and  private  concerns 
of  the  people.  Great  ase  has  however  been 
made  of  it  in  England,  where  one  has  been 
imposed  ever  since  1842,  undergoing  in  the 
mean  time  18  alterations,  the  rate  ranging  from 
IM.  in  the  pound  to  2d.  In  some  tax  laws 
incomes  are  graded,  and  those  are  taxed  least 
which  are  derived  from  property  otherwise 
taxed,  or  which  for  any  reason  it  is  thought 
shoold  not  be  taxed  as  high  as  others.  In 
America  an  income  tax  has  always  been  excep- 
tional. Excise  taxes  are  laid  in  great  variety, 
'  and  in  some  countries  produce  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  revenue.  The  heaviest  are  usually 
those  on  the  manufacture  of  liquors ;  these  have 
sometimes  been  made  so  heavy  as  to  furnish 
strong  inducements  to  evasion,  and  by  various 
ingenious  contrivances,  combined  usually  with 
corruption  of  the  revenue  officers,  the  heavy 
tax  is  made  less  productive  than  a  light  one. 
Excise  taxes  are  also  laid  on  employments  in 
various  forms,  on  the  profits  of  business  and  of 
corporations,  &c.  A  succession  tax,  or  a  tax 
on  the  privilege  of  saoceeding  to  an  inheritance 
or  to  a  testamentary  gift,  has  been  customary. 
When  the  succession  is  collateral,  or  out  of  the 
immediate  family  of  the  deceased,  it  comes  in 
diminution  of  a  new  capital  and  will  not  be 
burdensome ;  but  when  paid  by  the  immediate 
family  of  the  deceased,  the  burden  is  more  felt, 
because  that  from  which  the  tax  is  taken  was, 
for  all  purposes  of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  the 
property  of  the  family  before.  Customs  taxes 
are  in  some  countries  next  in  productiveness 
to  excise  taxes,  while  in  others  they  are  much 
more  productive.  They  are  favorite  taxes 
with  governments  because  they  are  easy  of 
collection,  and  because  the  people  submit  to 
them  more  willingly  than  to  either  the  direct 
cr  the  indirect  internal  taxes.  They  are  ob- 
jectionable because  of  the  strong  invitation 
they  hold  out  to  smuggling,  which  is  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  tax  is  heavy,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  temptation  they  offer  for  discrimi- 
nating legislation  for  the  benefit  of  particular 
occupations  or  to  build  up  monopolies.  Pro- 
tective taxation  is  usually  laid  in  this  form. 
Either  an  excise  or  a  customs  tax  will  be  pro- 
ductive in  proportion  as  the  article  taxed  is 
one  in  general  use,  and  as  the  government  suc- 
ceeds in  collecting  the  tax  and  preventing  eva- 
sions. An  export  tax  is  not  often  laid,  it  be- 
ing thought  impolitic  as  tending  to  diminish 
exportation  and  production,  and  also  because, 
to  the  extent  that  it  seems  to  transfer  to  pur- 
chasers in  other  countries  the  burdens  of  the 
government  imposing  it,  the  tendency  is  to  in- 
vite retaliatory  legiuation.  A  property  tax 
by  value  has  very  generally  been  regarded  in 
America  as  the  most  equal  and  just  of  all  taxes. 
Practically  it  falls  mainly  on  real  property, 
from  the  difficulty  of  discovering  and  listing 


personalty  except  in  its  most  tangible  forms. 
Stamp  taxes  are  laid  in  various  forms:  on 
manidactured  articles,  bills  of  exchange,  checks, 
deeds,  contracts,  and  other  instruments  of  busi- 
ness or  traffic,  on  the  process  of  courts,  letters 
of  administration,  &c.,  and  sometimes  on  news- 
papers. No  taxes  are  so  easily,  cheaply,  or 
conveniently  collected  as  these,  and  when  levied 
on  articles  selected  with  a  view  to  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  the  burden,  none  could  be  more 
jnst.  In  the  United  States  they  are  generally 
abandoned  except  for  the  purposes  of  the  excise 
on  manufactures.  The  enjoyments  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  wealthier  classes  are  sometimes 
taxed  specially,  the  taxes  being  imposed  in  re- 
spect to  their  servants,  horses,  carriages,  dogs, 
plate,  &c.  The  interest  of  money  is  sometimes 
taxed  specially;  so  are  dividends  of  corpora- 
tions and  joint  stock  companies;  so  sometimes 
are  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  and  even  mar- 
riages. Many  light  taxes  are  laid  for  regula- 
tion msrely,  usndly  in  the  form  of  license  fees. 
A  principle  generally  accepted  is,  that  arti- 
cles of  luxury  should  be  selected  for  taxation 
to  the  relief  of  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
This  tends  to  cast  the  burden  upon  those  best 
able  to  bear  it,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves 
every  man  to  tax  himself,  since  his  purchases 
are  made  of  choice  and  not  from  necessity. 
But  this  by  no  means  has  the  effect  at  all  times 
to  make  the  weight  of  taxes  fall  upon  the 
wealthier  classes.  Mr.  R.  D.  Baxter  estimates 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  manual  labor  classes 
of  Great  Britain  on  alcoholic  drinks  and  to- 
bacco at  6X  per  cent,  of  their  income,  and 
those  paid  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes  on 
the  same  articles  at  2^  per  cent. — The  offi- 
cial figures  of  European  budgets  convey  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  relative  taxation  in  the 
respective  countries,  because  in  one  country 
they  may  embrace  the  taxes  levied  for  many 
purposes  which  in  another  will  be  provided 
for  by  taxes  not  brought  into  the  correspond- 
ing budget.  Furthermore,  no  adequate  returns 
are  anywhere  made  of  the  items  of  local  taxa- 
tion, which  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
aggregate  taxes.  These  local  taxes  in  Great 
Britain  are  estimated  to  exceed  £30,000,000. 
Any  comparison  between  the  taxation  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  the  European  coun- 
tries would  ^so  be  likely  to  mislead,  unless  it 
brought  into  view  the  taxation  of  the  several 
states  as  well  as  that  of  the  nation.  Taxation 
in  the  United  States  ranges  itself  under  the 
three  heads  of  federal,  state,  and  municipal. 
The  first  is  laid  almost  wholly  in  the  form  of 
customs  and  excise  duties.  The  figures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1875  were : 

OiutomsdaUM $1&T,1<T,T22  00 

Ttxea  on  dUtUl«d  Itouors . . .  $fi2,081.»l)l  18 

"     on  fermented  liquon.  »,144^l)l  M 

"     ontobacoo Sr,S08,6T0  06 

Stainptaxee 8,0^,81)0  4« 

Tues  on  bantu 4.0fl(t.S60  87 

FeniltlcB  and  other  Itema. . .  1,188,700  88 

Total  Internal  taxes ....  - — 109,849,a)8  11 

TotaloftazM «2«7,01«,9tT  11 
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State  taxation  is  nsoally  lidd  for  general  state 
parposes  oa\y.  The  bulk  of  all  state  taxation 
18  lud  apon  property  by  a  periodical  valaation. 
In  gome  states  these  are  supplemented  hy  taxes 
on  ooonpations  or  "privileges,"  on  the  fran- 
chises of  corporations,  &c.  Taxes  on  those  oo- 
onpations which  are  transient  and  those  which 
are  thought  to  require  peculiar  supervision 
and  regulation  are  usual  in  all  the  states.  Mu- 
nicipal or  local  taxation  is  commonly  very 
much  heavier  than  state  taxation.  It  em- 
braces :  1,  all  taxes  Itud  for  the  general  par- 
poses  of  counties,  cities,  boronghs,  towns,  and 
villages ;  and  2,  those  local  taxes  which  are 
nsually  called  assessments,  and  which  are  laid 
in  special  districts  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
benefited  by  the  construction  of  some  public 
work,  and  by  some  rule  of  apportionment 
which  proposes  to  charge  each  item  of  prop- 
erty within  tlie  district  in  proportion  to  the 
benefit  it  will  receive.  Taxes  on  this  principle 
are  often,  though  not  always,  laid  for  the 
opening  aad  improvement  of  streets,  for  sew- 
erage and  lighting  in  cities,  for  country  drains, 
for  levees  and  embankments,  &c.  The  legisla- 
ture directs  these  to  be  provided  for  by  general 
taxation  of  the  mnnioipality,  or  by  local  as- 
sessments, as  it  deems  most  jnst,  or  it  confers 
upon  the  municipality  within  which  the  work 
is  to  be  done  a  discretion  in  the  premises. — 
The  methods  of  collecting  taxes  are  various. 
Formerly  in  some  countries  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  was  farmed  out  to  oontractors,  bat 
this  led  to  enormons  abuses  and  oppressions, 
and  is  no  longer  thought  of.  Customs  duties 
are  nsually  collected  by  requiring  everything 
imported  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment officers,  and  the  tax  to  be  paid  before  the 
goods  pass  beyond  their  control.  Excise  taxes 
may  be  imposed  in  the  form  of  stamps,  and 
collected  in  a  sale  of  the  stamps,  to  be  affixed 
either  by  the  person  taxed  or  by  some  official. 
Assessed  taxes  are  mainly  collected  by  a  col- 
lector to  whom  a  tax  list  and  warrant  is  issued, 
and  who  is  authorized  to  distrain  goods,  and 
perhaps  to  take  the  body  of  the  person  taxed. 
In  the  TJaited  States  taxes  on  lands  are  gen- 
erally permitted  to  be  enforced  by  a  sale  of 
the  lands  after  other  means  of  collection  are 
exhausted.  Much  nse  is  made  of  penalties 
under  revenue  laws,  not  only  for  the  punish- 
ment of  frauds  and  evasions,  bnt  also  to  com- 
pel the  famishing  of  lists,  returns,  &o. — ^Many 
things  are  usually  exempt  from  taxation.  In- 
deed, any  taxation  is  only  a  selection  of  sub- 
jects to  be  taxed,  leaving  everything  else  ex- 
empt; but  where  specif  classes  of  persons, 
occupations,  property,  &c.,  are  taxed,  many 
exemptions  are  made.  Public  property  is  usu- 
ally exempt,  and  this  includes  court  houses, 
pablio  school  buildings,  asylums,  &o.  Houses 
of  worship  are  also  generally  exempted,  and 
sometimes  the  property  of  clergymen  ;  the 
idea  being  that  this  indirect  encouragement  to 
religious  worship  is  for  the  good  of  the  state, 
and  also,  perhaps,  that  as  the  oommunity  in 


general  contribute  in  some  form  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  churches,  this  exemption  produces  no 
considerable  inequality.  Special  exemptions 
of  individuals  in  any  class  taxed  are  usoally 
unjust,  and  in  the  United  States,  except  when 
made  for  a  consideration,  must  be  regarded  as 
forbidden  by  constitutional  principles. — ^Taxa- 
tion and  protection  are  regarded  as  reciprocal 
rights  and  duties.  But  protection  is  the  con- 
sideration rather  for  the  liability  to  taxation 
than  for  actual  taxation ;  as,  if  the  government 
should  see  fit  to  collect  all  its  taxes  from 
lands,  persons  owning  no  lands  and  therefore 
not  taxed,  but  liable  to  be  taxed,  would  be 
equally  entitled  to  protection  with  the  land 
owner  himself.  In  Oreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States  it  is  a  constitutional  maxim  that 
taxation  and  representation  go  together,  and 
the  people's  representatives  vote  the  taxes 
which  the  people  are  to  pay.  A  violation  of 
this  maxim  led  to  the  American  revolation. 
The  exact  force  of  the  maxim  is  not  well  de- 
termined. It  is  not  usually  in  doubt  so  far  as 
the  general  taxes  for  the  use  of  the  state  are 
concerned :  these  must  be  granted  by  the  l^s- 
latnre;  bnt  in  the  case  of  local  taxes  some 
questions  remain  to  be  determined.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  local  powers  to  tax  are 
not  inherent  in  the  municipalities,  bat  most 
be  conferred  by  the  state.  Usually  they  are 
conferred  with  proper  restrictions,  and  the 
municipalities  are  then  left  to  exercise  them  at 
discretion.  And  it  mast  be  conceded  that 
when  the  powers  are  to  be  employed  for  purely 
local  purposes  in  which  the  commonwealth  at 
large  has  no  concern,  this  maxim  would  be 
disregarded  if  liberty  in  the  premises  were  not 
left  to  the  people  directly  interested  ;  and  tjiis 
in  the  United  States  is  customary. — See  I^eone 
Levi,  "  On  Taxation,  how  it  is  Raised  and  how 
Expended"  (London,  1860);  Parieu,  Traiti 
det  imp6tt  eonridirit  tout  le  rapport  histori^e, 
ieonomique  et  politique  en  France  et  d  Fetran- 
ger  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1862-'4) ;  Sir  Morton  Peto, 
"  Taxation,  its  Levy  and  Expenditure,  past  and 
future"  (New  York,  1866);  R.  Dudley  Bax- 
ter, "The  Taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom" 
(London,  1869),  and  "Taxation  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment" (1874);  George  J.  Goschen,  M.  P., 
"Local  Taxation"  (London,  1872);  Sargeant, 
"  Taxation,  Past,  Present,  and  Future  "  (Lon- 
don, 1874) ;  R.  S.  BlackweU,  "  Tax  Tides  "  (3d 
ed.,  Boston,  1874);  "Local  Government  and 
Taxation,"  edited  by  J.  W.  Probyn  ("Cobden 
Olub  Essays,"  1875);  Francis  Hilliard,  "The 
Law  of  Taxation  "  (Boston,  1876) ;  and  Thom- 
as M.  Oooley,  "  The  Law  of  Taxation  "  (Chi- 
cago, 1876). 

TiXDEUnr  (Gr.  rdft;,  arrangement,  and 
UpiM,  a  skin),  the  art  of  preparing  the  skins 
of  animals  so  that  they  retain  their  natural 
appearances,  and  also  of  arranging  them  in 
the  forms  and  natural  positions  of  the  animals 
from  'which  they  are  taken.  This  often  in- 
cludes the  preservation  of  the  skeleton  or  parts 
of  the  skeleton,  which  is  replaced  as  being  the 
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most  oonvenient  model  or  frame  on  which  the 
skin  can  be  placed.  The  art  also  ioclndes  the 
preservBtion  of  the  whole  of  the  bodies  of 
small  animals,  which  in  such  cases  is  synony- 
mous with  embalming.  The  principal  opera- 
tions in  taxidermy  are  the  removal  of  the 
skin,  which  requires  much  care  and  dexterity, 
and  its  treatment  with  some  preserving  prep- 
aration, as  arsenical  so^,  composed  of  arsemc 
1  oz.,  white  soap  1  oz.,  carbonate  of  potash 

1  dr.,  distilled  water  6  drs.,  camphor  3  drs. 
This  soap  prevents  the  attacks  of  insects  and 
keeps  the  skin  soft.  The  larger  skins  are 
often  treated  with  the  following  preparation, 
called  "preservation  powder:"  arsenic  and 
burnt  alom  each  1  lb.,  ground  oak  bark  2 
lbs.,  camphor  i  lb.  Gloves  should  be  used  in 
applying  the  preparation,  Oorrosive  subli- 
mate, carbolic  acid,  and  more  recently  salicy- 
lic acid,  have  been  used  in  different  wavs  with 
success.  There  are  so  many  details  that  di- 
rections cannot  be  given  in  this  place. — See 
directions  by  Prof.  8.  F.  Baird  in  the  "  Report 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution "  for  1856 ; 
Swainson's  "Taxidermy,"  forming  a  volume 
of  Lardner's  "  Cabinet  Oyclopsedia;"  and  the 
"Taxidermist's  Manual,"  by  Capt.  Thomas 
Brown,  F.  Z.  S.  (New  York,  1876). 

TAY,  a  river  and  loch  of  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land. The  river  rises  in  a  small  loch  on  the 
border  of  Argyleshire,  and  is  called  the  Fillan 
until  it  passes  through  Loch  Dochart,  8  or  9 
m.,  and  thence  to  Loch  Tay,  10  m.  further,  it 
is  generally  known  as  the  Dochart.  Near  Loch 
Tay  it  receives  the  Lochie,  and  below  that 
loch  the  river  Lyon  and  numerous  other  tribu- 
taries. It  is  nearly  120  m.  long,  and  describes 
almost  a  semicircle,  flowing  mainly  N.  E.  and 
8.  E.,  until  it  reaches  Perth,  whence  it  flows 
nearly  E.  through  the  frith  of  Tay  into  the 
North  sea.  It  has  tide  water  and  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  9  ft  draught  to  Perth.  Above 
this  point  it  flows  through  the  finest  valley 
of  Scotland,  and  it  discharges  a  larger  volume 
of  water  than  any  other  river  of  the  British 
islands.  Its  salmon  fisheries  are  celebrated. 
Looh  Tay  is  about  16  m.  long  and  1  m.  wide, 
with  steep,  precipitous  banks,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  sounded  to  a  depth  of  600  ft.  Ben 
Lawers,  on  its  N.  W.  shore,  rises  to  a  height 
of  8,984  ft. 

T1T6ETC8.    See  Laconia. 

TAYIiOK,  the  name  of  six  counties  in  the 
United  States.  IAN.  county  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, intersected  by  the  Tygart's  Valley  river ; 
area,  ISO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,867,  of  whom 
848  were  colored.  The  surface  is  very  hilly, 
and  the  soil  in  some  parts  fertile.  Iron  ore 
and  bituminous  coal  are  abundant.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  28,684  bushels  of 
wheat,  95,439  of  Indian  corn,  45,166  of  oats, 
10,805  of  potatoes,  97,288  lbs.  of  butter,  17,288 
of  wool,  and  6,710  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
1,685  horses,  1,791  milch  cows,  4,688  other  cat- 
tle, 6,000  sheep,  and  2,661  swine;  4  tanneries, 

2  irob  foundcries,  6  flour  mills,  7  saw  mills, 
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and  2  machine  shops.  Capital,  Pruntytown. 
IL  A  W.  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  N.  and 
E.  by  Flint  river  and  drained  by  Whitewater 
and  other  creeks;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  7,143,  of  whom  2,962  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  genercdly 
fertile.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Southwestern 
raUroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
6,962  bushels  of  wheat,  119,269  of  Indian  corn, 
6,491  of  oats,  16,344  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
8,559  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  348  horses, 
654  mules  and  asses,  1,820  milch  cows,  8,468 
other  cattle,  1,169  sheep,  and  6,389  swine;  1 
cotton  factory,  2  flour  mills,  and  9  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Butler.  IIL  A  N.  county  of  Florida, 
bounded  S.  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  W.  by 
the  Ocilla  river,  and  drained  by  several  streams ; 
area,  1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,468,  of  whom 
79  were  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  the 
soil  sandy.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  20,625  bushels  of  wheat,  9,585  of  sweet 
potatoes,  244  bales  of  cotton,  6  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  and  4,869  gallons  of  molasses.  There 
were  117  horses,  1,040  milch  cows,  4,340  other 
cattle,  and  4,650  swine.  Capital,  Perry.  IV. 
A  N.  "W.  county  of  Texas,  drained  by  Clear  fork 
of  Brazos  river ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  returned  in 
1870  as  having  no  population.  The  surface  is 
mostly  table  land,  with  little  timber  or  water. 
V.  A  central  county  of  Kentucky,  drained  by 
afBuents  of  Green  river;  area,  about  276  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,226,  of  whom  1,860  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  chief '  productions  in  1870  were 
27,744  bushels  of  wheat,  289,581  of  Indian 
corn,  55,867  of  oats,  11,959  of  potatoes,  1,209,- 
830  lbs.  of  tobacco,  17,040  of  wool,  95,869  of 
butter,  and  1,219  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
2,414  horses,  1,689  milch  cows,  2,806  other 
cattle,  8,046  sheep,  and  13.508  swine.  Capi- 
tal, Oampbellsville.  VI.  A  8.  W.  county  of 
Iowa,  bordering  on  Missouri  and  drained  by 
East  Nodaway,  One  Hundred  and  Two,  and 
Platte  rivers;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,989.  The  surface  is  generally  level  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  56,852  bushels  of  wheat,  438,089  of  In- 
dian corn,  86,886  of  oats,  88,507  of  potatoes, 
33,868  lbs.  of  wool,  120,167  of  butter,  and 
14,174  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2,744  horses, 
2,569  milch  cows,  6,898  cattle,  9,968  sheep, 
and  10,568  swine;  2  flour  mills,  S  saw  mills, 
and  1  woollen  factory.    Capital,  Bedford. 

TAVIiOK,  Bajird,  an  American  author,  born 
in  Kennett  Square,  Chester  co..  Pa.,  Jan.  11, 
1825.  In  1842  be  became  an  apprentice  in  a 
printing  office  in  "West  Chester.  In  1844-'5  he 
made  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Europe,  and  after 
his  return  published  "  Views  Afoot,  or  Europe 
seen  with  Knapsack  and  Staff"  (1846).  For  a 
year  he  edited  a  newspaper  in  PhcenixTille,  Pa., 
then  went  to  New  York,  wrote  for  the  "Lit- 
erary World,"  and  soon  after  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "Tribune,"  in 
which  journal  many  of  his  subsequent  works 
of  travel  first  appeared.    In  1849  he  visited 
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California,  and  returned  home  by  the  way  of 
Mexico.  In  1861  he  set  oat  on  a  protracted 
tonr  in  the  East,  in  the  conrse  of  which  he 
ascended  the  Nile  to  lat.  12°  80'  N.,  and  after- 
ward traversed  large  portions  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Europe ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
1852  he  made  a  new  departure  from  England, 
crossing  Asia  to  Oalcntta,  and  thence  proceed- 
ing to  China,  where  he  joined  the  expedition 
of  Commodore  Perry  to  Japan ;  and  he  after- 
ward made  several  other  journeys.  In  1862-'8 
he  was  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  part  of  the  time  oharg6  d'affaires.  In 
1874  he  revisited  Egypt,  and  attended  the  mil- 
lennial celebration  in  Iceland,  at  which  a  poem 
by  him  was  read,  translated  into  Icelandic.  At 
intervals  he  has  appeared  as  a  public  lecturer, 
and  has  resided  for  several  years  in  Germany. 
Besides  his  "  Views  Afoot,"  he  has  published 
"  El  Dorado,  or  Adventures  in  the  Path  of  Em- 
pire" (2  vols.  12mo,  1850);  "A  Journey  to 
Central  Africa"  (1854);  "The  Lands  of  the 
Saracen"  (1854);  "A  Visit  to  India,  China, 
and  Japan  "  (1866) ;  *'  Northern  Travel :  Sum- 
mer and  Winter  Pictures  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Lapland "  (London,  1857 ;  New  York, 
1868) ;  "  Travels  in  Greece  and  Russia  "  (1859); 
"At  Home  and  Abroad,  a  Sketch  Book  of  Life, 
Scenery,  and  Men"  (1869;  2d  series,  1862); 
"  Colorado,  a  Summer  Trip  "  (1867);  "By- Ways 
of  Europe  "  (1869) ;  and  "  Egypt  and  Iceland  " 
(1874).  His  volumes  of  poems  are:  "Ximena, 
or  the  Battle  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  other 
Poems"  (Philadelphia,  lS44);  "Rhymes  of 
Travel,  Ballads,  and  other  Poems"  (1848); 
"The  American  Legend,"  a  poem  delivered 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  of  Har- 
vard university  (1850);  "Book  of  Romances, 
Lyrics,  and  Songs"  (1861) ;  " Poems  and  Bal- 
lads "  (1854) ;  "  Poems  of  the  Orient "  (1866) ; 
"  Poems  of  Home  and  Travel,"  a  selection  from 
his  early  lyrics  (Boston,  1865);  "The  Poet's 
Journal"  (1862);  "The  Picture  of  St.  John" 
(1866);  "The  Ballad  of  Abraham  Lincoln" 
(1869);  "The  Masque  of  the  Gods"  (1872); 
"Lars,  a  Pastoral  of  Norway  "  (1878);  "The 
Prophet,  a  Tragedy"  (1874);  and  "Home  Pas- 
torals, Ballads,  and  Lyrics"  (1876).  He  has 
also  published  the  novels  "  Hannah  Thurston, 
a  Story  of  American  Life  "  (1863),  "  John  God- 
frey's Fortunes"  (1864),  "The  Story  of  Ken- 
nett"  (1866),  and  "Joseph  and  his  Friend" 
(1870).  He  has  translated  in  the  original  metres 
both  parts  of  Goethe's  "Faust"  (1870-'71),  and 
has  edited  a  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Modern  Travel " 
(Cincinnati,  1856),  "Frithiofs  Saga,"  trans- 
lated by  W.  L.  Blackley  from  the  Swedish  of 
Tegn^r  (1867),  Anerbach's  "  Villa  on  the  Rhine  " 
(i  vols.,  1869),  and  "Illustrated  Library  of 
Travel,  Exploration,  and  Adventure  "  (vols,  i.- 
iv.,  1872-'4).  Several  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  German,  French,  and  Russian. 
Since  1872  he  has  been  engaged  upon  a  com- 
bined biography  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

TAfLOB,  BrMk,  an  English  mathematician, 
horn  at  Edmonton,  Aug.  18,  1686,  died  in  or 


near  London,  Deo.  29, 1731.  In  1701  he  en- 
tered St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1708  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  "Centre  of  0»- 
cillation,"  which  was  published  in  1713  in  tite 
"  Philosophical  Transactions."  In  1712  he  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  from 
1714  to  1718  was  its  secretary;  and  he  con- 
tributed papers  on  magnetism  and  mathemat- 
ical subjects.  His  Methodui  Iner«mtntorum 
(1716)  is  the  first  treatise  in  which  the  calca- 
los  of  finite  differences  is  proposed  for  con- 
sideration, and  contains  the  first  enunciation  of 
the  celebrated  theorem  which  bears  his  name. 
In  1715  he  conducted  a  controversial  corre- 
spondence with  Count  Raymond  de  Montmort 
on  the  tenets  of  Malebranche,  and  in  1719  he 
published  his  "New  Principles  of  Linear  Per- 
spective." His  Contemplatio  Philosophiea  was 
published  posthumously,  with  a  memoir  by  hia 
grandson,  Sir  William  Young  (1798).  He  left 
a  nnmber  of  works  which  are  still  unpublished. 

TATLOB,  Elwwd  T.,  an  American  clei^yman, 
bom  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  26,  1798,  £ed  in 
Boston,  April  6,  1871.  From  7  to  17  years  of 
age  he  was  a  stdlor  boy.  Captured  on  a  priva- 
teer in  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Dartmoor,  England,  and  acted  as  chwlain  to 
the  prisoners.  In  connection  with  the  New 
England  Methodist  conference  he  began  stated 
labors  and  continued  nine  years,  till  about 
1828,  when  he  became  chaplain  of  the  Boston 
seamen's  bethel,  which  post  he  retained  till 
his  death,  acquiring  a  world-wide  fame  as  the 
eloquent  sailors'  preacher.  For  many  years  he 
was  known  as  Father  Taylor.  He  visited  En- 
rope  in  1882,  and  Palestine  in  1842;  and  he 
was  chapltun  of  the  Macedonian,  sent  in  1846 
to  the  relief  of  the  starving  poor  of  Ireland. 

TATUW,  (Sewgc,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1716,  died 
in  Easton,  Pa.,  Feb.  28, 1781.  After  receiving 
a  good  education,  he  came  to  America  as  a 
"  redemptioner,"  and  bound  himself  for  a  term 
of  years  to  an  iron  manufacturer  at  Durham, 
Pa.  His  employer  subsequently  made  him  his 
clerk,  and  after  his  death  Taylor  married  his 
widow  and  became  master  of  the  establishment. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  assembly 
from  1764  till  1770,  when  he  was  made  a  judge 
of  the  county  court  and  colonel  of  militia.  In 
October,  1776,  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
provincial  assembly.  He  was  elected  to  the 
continental  congress  on  Joly  20,  1776,  signed 
the  Declaration  on  Aug.  2,  and  in  March,  1777, 
retired  from  congress. 

TATUW,  Sir  ^nry,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
1800.  In  1824  he  entered  the  colonial  office, 
where  he  has  long  been  one  of  the  five  senior 
clerks.  His  earliest  publication  was  "Isaac 
Comnenus,  a  Play"  (1827),  and  he  is  best 
known  by  two  dramas  in  blank  verse,  "  Philip 
van  Artevelde"  (1834)  and  "Edwin  the  Fair" 
(1842).  His  other  works  include  "The  Eve 
of  the  Conquest,  and  other  Poems"  (1847); 
"Notes  from  Life,  in  Six  Essays"  (1847); 
"Notes  from  Books,  in  Four  Essays  "  (1849); 
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"The  Virgin  Widow,  a  Play"  (1860);  and  "St 
Clement's  Eve,  a  Play"  (1862).  A  collective 
edition  of  his  plays  and  poems  was  published 
in  1868  (3  vols.  8vo). 

TATUH^  Ina<k  an  English  author,  born  at 
Larenham,  Saffolk,  Aug.  17,  1787,  died  at 
Stanford  Rivers,  Essex,  Jane  28,  1865.  His 
father,  Isaac  Taylor,  ori^nally  a  line  engraver, 
became  a  dissenting  minister,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral popular  books  for  children.  His  mother, 
Ann  Taylor,  wrote  "  Maternal  Solicitude  "  and 
other  educational  works.  The  son  was  trained 
as  an  artist,  but  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
and  also  displayed  much  mechanical  ingenu- 
ity in  his  invention  of  an  engraving  machine 
which  was  employed  in  producing  the  plates 
for  Traill's  Josephus,  and  a  machine  for  engra- 
ving patterns  on  rollers  for  calico  printing,  now 
in  use  in  Manchester.  Some  of  the  designs 
from  his  pencU  were  engraved  for  Boydell's 
Bible.  Though  brought  up  as  a  dissenter,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  established  church. 
In  1862  he  received  a  civil  service  pension 
of  £100  for  his  services  to  literature  in  the 
departments  of  history  and  philosophy.  He 
published  "Elements  of  Thought''  (1822); 
"  History  of  the  Transmission  of  Ancient  Books 
to  Modem  Times"  (1.887);  "The  Process  of 
Historical  Proof  Exemplified  and  Explained  " 
(1828);  "Balance  of  Criminality,  or  Mental 
Error  compared  with  Immoral  Conduct " 
(1828);  and  a  translation  of  Herodotus  with 
notes  (1829).  In  1829  appeared  anonymously 
fais  "  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  which 
was  received  with  extraordinary  favor,  and 
was  followed  by  "A  New  Model  of  Chris- 
tian Missions"  (1829);  "Saturday  Evening" 
(1882);  "Fanaticism  "(1883);  " Spiritual  Des- 
potism" (1835);  and  "Physical  Theory  of 
Another  Life  "  (1836),  the  last  leading  to  the 
sorrender  of  the  author's  incognito.  His  other 
works  are :  "  Home  Education  "  (1888) ;  "An- 
cient Christianity,  and  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts  for  the  Times"  (8  parts,  1839- 
'40 ;  4th  ed.,  with  supplement  and  indexes,  2 
vols.  8vo,  1844);  "Man  Responsible  for  his 
Dispositions,  Opinions,  and  Conduct "  (1840) ; 
"Lectures  on  Spiritual  Christianity"  (1841); 
"  Loyola,  and  Jesuitism  in  its  Rudiments " 
(1849);  "Wesley  and  Methodism"  (1861); 
"The  Restorations  of  Belief"  (1866);  "The 
World  of  Mind"  (1857)  ;  "Logic  in  Theology, 
iad  other  Essays"  (1859) ;  "The  Liturgy  and 
the  Dissenters,"  and  "Ultimate  Civilization, 
and  other  Essays"  (1860);  "The  Spirit  of 
Hebrew  Poetry"  (1861) ;  and  "  Considerations 
on  the  Pentateuch  "  (1868). — His  brother  Jef- 
FBXTS  published  a  number  of  popular  books 
for  young  people.  His  sisters  Ann  (died  1866) 
and  Jane  (1783-1824)  published  "Original 
Poems  "  and  "  Hymns  "  for  children,  and 
"Hymns"  for  Sunday  schools,  (See  "Auto- 
biography and  other  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
formerly  Ann  Taylor,"  edited  by  Josiah  Gil- 
bert, 2  vols.,  London,  1874.)  Jane  also  pub- 
lished "Display,"  a  tale  (1816),  and  "Contri- 


butions of  Q.  Q."  (1824);  and  her  "Memoirs, 
Correspondence,  and  Poetical  Remains"  ap- 
peared in  1825  (2  vols.). — His  son  Isaac,  a 
clergyman  of  the  established  chnrch,  has  pub- 
lished "Words  and  Places"  (1864;  enlarged 
ed.,  1866),  which  attempts  to  give  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  local  names  of  Great  Brit- 
ain; "The  Family  Pen:  Memorials  Biograph- 
ical and  Literary  of  the  Taylor  Family  of  On- 
gar  "  (2  vols.,  1867) ;  and  "  Etruscan  Research- 
es "  (1874). 

TinXHL  bUtare  SiraiB  Jastin,  baron,  a  French 
author  of  English  origin,  born  in  Brussels,  Aug. 
16, 1789.  After  studying  art  he  served  several 
years  in  the  French  army,  reaching  the  rank 
of  mfQor,  and  afterward  travelled  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  the  East,  bringing  back  rich  col- 
lections, which  he  placed  in  the  galleries  and 
museums  of  Versailles  and  Paris.  He  exerted 
himself  to  procure  from  the  French  chambers 
the  restoration  of  the  principal  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages  in  France ;  m  1824  was  made 
royal  commissary  of  the  Com£die  Francaise; 
and  at  the  direction  of  the  government  twice 
visited  Egypt,  and  negotiated  the  transfer  to 
France  of  the  obelisks  of  Luxor  and  other 
Egyptian  antiquities.  He  was  made  a  sena- 
tor in  1869.  In  connection  with  C.  Nodier 
and  De  Caillien,  he  edited  the  illustrated 
Voyage$pittore»que»  et  romantiques dam  Fan- 
eienne  Irane*  (fol.,  1820-'64) ;  Voyage  pitto- 
retqve  en  Mpagne,  en  Portugal  et  tur  la  e6te 
tfj/rique  de  Tanger  d  Titouan  (4to,  1826  et 
*eq.);  La  Sj/rie,  VEgypte,  la  Palettine  et  la 
Jxtdie  (4to,  1887  et  »eq.) ;  Pilerinage  d  Jerusa- 
lem (1841);  and  Voyage  en  Sviue,  en  Italie, 
en  Sieile,  en  Angleterre,  en  £eo»»e,  en  Alle- 
magne,  en  Griee,  &c.  (1848). 

UTIiOB,  Mmmt,  an  English  theologian,  bom 
in  Cambridge  in  1613,  died  at  Lisburn,  Ire- 
land, Aug.  18,  1667.  His  father  was  a  barber 
and  surgeon,  and  he  was  educated  as  a  sizar 
at  Cambridge,  but  obtained  a  fellowship  at 
Oxford  in  1636,  and  in  1688  the  rectory  of 
Uppingham  in  Rutland.  In  the  civil  wars  he 
adher^  to  Charles  I.,  who  made  him  his  chap- 
lain, end  for  a  defence  of  episcopacy  written 
at  the  king's  request  commanded  his  admission 
to  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1642.  The  same  year 
his  rectory  was  sequestered  by  the  parliament, 
but  he  continued  to  write  for  the  royal  cause 
till  1645,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
Wales,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  teach- 
ing school,  and  wrote  some  of  his  most  im- 
portant works.  His  "Liberty  of  Prophesy- 
ing" (1647),  in  behalf  of  toleration,  wa#  pub- 
lished at  the  very  crisis  of  the  civil  straggle. 
This  was  followed  by  his  "  Holy  Living  and 
Dying"  (1660-51),  now  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  his  works,  and  "  The  Great  Exemplar,  or 
the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Holy  Jesus  "  (1663). 
He  subsequently  preached  occasionally  in  Lon- 
don, and  suffered  several  short  imprisonments 
on  account  of  his  royalist  sympathies.  He  was 
also  censured  by  his  own  party  for  some  ex- 
pressions thought  to  indicate  Romanist  views, 
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and  in  1658  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower  in 
conseqnenoe  of  hia  publisher  having  prefixed 
to  his  collection  of  offices  a  print  of  Christ  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer.  He  was  released  ttirongh 
the  efforts  of  Erelyn,  and  on  the  invitation  of 
the  earl  of  Conway  removed  to  the  north  of 
Ireland.  In  1660  he  went  to  Londoa  to  pub- 
lish his  "Daotor  Dubitantium,"  the  most  ex- 
tensive work  on  casuistry  in  the  Enghsh  lan- 
guage. WhUe  there  he  signed  the  royalist 
declaration  of  April  24,  and  Charles  II.  on  his 
restoration  nominated  him  bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  to  which  the  bishopric  of  Dro- 
more  was  soon  added.  He  was  shortly  after- 
ward made  a  member  of  the  Irish  privy  conn- 
oil,  and  elected  vice  chancellor  of  tne  nniversi- 
ty  of  Dublin.  His  second  wife  was  a  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  As  a  writer  of  sermons 
Bishop  Taylor  stands  preeminent.  Uis  com- 
plete works  were  published  by  Bishop  Heber 
with  a  memoir  (15  vols.,  London,  182&-'22), 
and  his  life  by  R.  A.  Wilmott  (London,  1847). 

TATLOtt,  Mb,  an  English  author,  called  "the 
water  poet,"  bom  in  Oloucester  in  1580,  died 
in  London  in  1664.  He  was  educated  at  the 
free  school  of  Gloucester,  and  was  apprenticed 
to  a  London  waterman,  an  occupation  which 
he  followed  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
In  1596  he  served  in  the  fleet  under  the  earl  of 
Essex,  and  was  present  at  the  attack  upon  Cadiz. 
After  his  return  he  plied  on  the  Thames,  and 
collected  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower's  demand 
on  imported  wines.  Subsequently  he  kept  a 
public  house  in  Phoenix  lane,  Long  Acre.  His 
publications,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  amounting 
to  upward  of  80,  are  of  value  as  illustrations 
of  opinions  and  manners  during  the  first  half 
of  the  17th  century.  They  were  published  in 
folio  in  1680.  Two  of  the  most  curious  of  his 
prose  works  are  devoted  to  descriptions  of  a 
journey  on  foot  to  Scotland  in  1618,  and  of 
another,  made  principally  in  a  boat,  from  Lon- 
don to  Hereford  in  1641. 

TATLOB,  Jehu,  an  English  minister,  bom  near 
Lancaster  in  1694,  died  at  Warrington,  March 
6,  1761.  He  was  educated  at  Whitehaven,  and 
settled  for  18  years  as  teacher  and  minister  at 
Kirkstead  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1733  he  was 
chosen  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
at  Norwich,  where  he  preached  for  24  years, 
and  avowed  anti-Trinitarian  sentiments.  In 
1767  he  became  principal  of  the  dissenting 
academy  at  Warrington.  His  principal  pub- 
lished works  are :  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  "  (1788) ;  "  A  Paraphrase  on  the 
Epistie  to  the  Romans"  (1745);  "The  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  the  Atonement "  (1760) ;  "  An 
Hebrew  English  Concordance"  (3  vols,  fol, 
1754-'7);  and  "A  Scheme  of  Scripture  Di- 
vinity" (1762),  edited  by  his  son. 

TATUW,  Natfeaiiel  WIBUn,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  June  23, 
1786,  died  in  New  Haven,  March  10,  1858. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1807,  studied 
theology,  and  in  1812  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  first  church  (Congregational)  in  New  Haven, 


and  became  eminent  as  a  preacher.  In  1823 
he  was  called  to  the  Dwight  professordiip  of 
didactic  theology  in  Yale  college,  in  which 
office  he  continued  till  his  death.  In  18S8  he 
preached  at  New  Haven  the  eoTieia  ad  eltrum, 
in  which  he  set  forth  views  upon  hnman 
depravity  and  other  related  doctrines  which 
caused  him  to  be  widely  denounced  for  heresy ; 
and  for  several  years  he  maintcuned  a  vigorona 
discussion  of  these  and  similar  topics,  throng 
the  quarterly  "Christian  Spectator."  Since 
his  death  foar  volumes  of  his  works  have  been 

Sablished,  viz.:  "Practical  SOTmons"  (8vo, 
few  York,  1868);  "Lectures  on  the  Moral 
Government  .of  God"  (2  vols.,  1869);  and 
"  Essays,  Lectures,  &o.,  upon  Select  Topics  in 
Revealed  Theology  "  (1869). 

TATLOB,  Bkkardj.an  English  printer,  bom  in 
Norwich,  May  18,  1781,  died  in  Rictmiond, 
Dec.  1,  1868.  He  studied  the  classical  and 
other  languages  and  literature  while  learning 
the  printer's  trade  in  London,  and  in  1808  ea- 
tabhshed  himself  in  business  with  his  father ; 
and  his  press  soon  became  the  medium  through 
which  nearly  all  the  mora  important  works  in 
scientific  natural  history  were  published.  In 
1807  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Linntean  socie- 
ty, and  in  1810  was  ele(;ted  its  under-seoretaiy, 
an  office  which  he  held  nearly  half  a  oentory. 
He  also  attached  himself  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  "  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science."  In  1822  he  became  a 
joint  editor  of  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine," 
and  in  18S8  he  established  the  "  Annals  of 
Natural  History."  His  own  literary  labors, 
which  were  principally  in  the  field  of  BiUical 
and  philological  research,  comprise  an  edition 
of  Tooke's  "  Diversions  of  Purley  "  (1829  and 
1840),  enriched  with  notes;  Warton's  "llis- 
tory  of  English  Poetry  "  (1840),  in  the  reSdit- 
ing  of  which  he  took  the  chief  part ;  "  Tqr- 
lor's  Scientific  Memoirs,"  &o. 

TATIiOB.  L  SttyiMB  imfaui,  an  American 
educator,  born  in  Adams,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1791, 
died  at  HamUton,  N.  Y.,  Jon.  7,  1866.  He 
graduated  at  Hamilton  college,  N.  Y.,  in  1817, 
and  became  A  teacher.  From  1888  to  1846 
he  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  natnral 
philosophy  in  Hamilton  college  (now  Madison 
university),  from  1846  to  1861  president  of 
the  university  of  Lewisbnrg,  Pa,  and  from 
1851  till  his  death  president  of  Madison  nni- 
versity,  of  which  he  published  a  historical 
sketch.  EL  Be^JaHtai  FhrnUta,  an  American  au- 
thor, son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lowville, 
N.  Y.,  in  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Madison 
university.  For  many  years  he  was  literary 
editor  of  the  Chicago  "Evening  Journal,"  and 
during  the  civil  war  he  was  its  principal  cor- 
respondent with  the  armies  of  the  west  Af- 
ter the  war  ho  settled  at  La  Porte,  Ind.  He 
has  published  "  The  Attractions  of  Language  " 
(1846) ;  "January  and  June,"  essays  and  po- 
ems (1858);  "Pictures  in  Camp  and  Held" 
(1867);  "The  Worid  on  Wheels,"  raiboad 
sketches  (1878);  "Old   Time   Pictures   and 
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Sheaves  of  Rhyme"  (1674);  and  "Songs  of 
Yesterday  "  (1876). 

TATIiOB,  ThMUS,  an  English  scholar,  sar- 
named  the  "Jflatonist,"  born  in  London,  May 
15,  1758,  died  at  Walworth,  Nov.  1,  1886. 
lie  studied  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  chem- 
istry, and  became  clerk  in  a  banking  house. 
He  issued,  in  the  oonrse  of  40  years,  transla- 
tions of  part  or  the  whole  of  the  hymns  of 
Orpheus,  the  works  of  Plato  (6  vols.  4to), 
Procloa,  Julian,  Fausanias,  Plotinus,  Apuldus, 
Aristotle,  Maximns  Tyrius,  Demophilus,  lam- 
bliohus,  Hierocles,  Porphyry,  OeUns,  Ocellus 
Lncanos,  and  Olympiodorus,  and  the  "  Chal- 
dean Oracles."  He  also  published  works  on 
geometry  and  arithmetic,  on  the  Eleusinian 
and  Bacchic  mysteries  (new  ed.,  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Alexander  Wilder,  M.  D., 
1876),  on  "The  Rights  of  Brutes"  (in  ridicule 
of  Paine's  "  Rights  of  Man "),  a  new  edition 
of  Hederious's  "Greek  Lexicon"  with  addi- 
tions, "  History  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Pla- 
tonic Theology,"  "Miscellanies  in  Prose  and 
Verse,"  &o.    His  works  amounted  to  65  vols. 

TATUHl,  Tia,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
Sunderland  in  1817.  He  graduated  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  and  became  a  fellow.  He 
was  for  two  years  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture in  University  college,  London,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1846,  and  in  1860  became  assis- 
tant secretary  to  the  board  of  health,  and  in 
1854  secretary.  Since  1868  he  has  been  secre- 
tary to  the  local  government  act  oflSce.  He  is 
the  author  of  more  than  100  dramatic  pieces, 
among  the  most  successful  of  which  are  "Still 
Waters  Run  Deep,"  "The  Unequal  Match," 
"The  Overland  Route,"  "The  Contested  Elec- 
tion," "  Our  American  Cousin,"  "  The  Ticket- 
of-Leave  Man,"  and  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown." 
In  Qonjnnction  with  Charles  Reade  he  has 
written  "Masks  and  Faces"  and  other  plays. 
He  has  also  published  a  "Life  of  Benjamin 
Robert  Haydon  "  (3  vols.  8vo,  1858) ;  an  edi- 
torial preface  and  continuation  of  the  "Auto- 
biographical Recollections  of  C.  R.  Leslie  "  (2 
vols.  8vo,  1860) ;  a  "  Handbook  to  the  Pictures 
of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  "  (8vo, 
1863);  "Birket  Foster's  Pictures  of  English 
Landscape,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel, 
with  Pictures  in  Words  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor " 
(4to,  1862) ;  "  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Brittany," 
translated  from  the  French  of  Villemarque 
(4to,  1865);  and,  in  conjunction  with  C.  W. 
Franks,  a  "Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds"  (8vo,  1869). 

TATLOB,  WDUan  Cooke,  an  Irish  author,  bom 
in  Youghal,  April  16,  1800,  died  in  Dublin, 
Sept.  12,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  and  went  to  London,  where 
he  resided  till  two  years  before  his  death. 
His  chief  works  are :  "  Historical  Miscellany  " 
(12mo,  1829);  "History  of  France  and  Nor- 
mandy" (1880);  "History  of  the  Civil  Wars 
in  Ireland"  (2  vols.,  1881);  "History  of  Mo- 
hammedanism and  its  Sects  "  (1834) ;  "  History 
of  Popery"  (1887);   "The  Bible  Illustrated 


from  Egyptian  Monuments"  (1888);  "Manual 
of  Modern  History"  (8vo,  1838);  "Manual  of 
Ancient  History"  (1839);  "Natural  History 
of  Society"  (2  vols.,  1840);  Romantic  Biog- 
raphy of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  "  (2  vols.,  1842) ; 
"History  of  British  India"  (1842);  "Revolu- 
tions, Insurrections,  and  Conspiracies  of  Eu- 
rope" (2  vols.,  1848);  and  "Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Orieans"  (8  vols.,  1849).  He  also 
edited  Bacon's  essays  and  Chapman's  transla- 
tion of  Homer.  In  1846  he  was  employed  by 
the  British  government  to  inquire  into  the 
system  of  education  on  the  continent. 

TAILOK,  WUfaoi  Maduigo,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  at  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, Oct.  23,  1829.  He  graduated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1849,  studied  theology 
in  Edinburgh,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1852, 
and  in  1858  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
ted Presbyterian  church  at  Kilmaiirs.  In  1866 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
church  at  Derby  road  (Bootle),  near  Liver- 
pool, and  remained  there  for  16  years.  In 
1871  he  visited  the  United  States  as  a  dele- 
gate of  the  United  Presbyterian  church  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  United  States  at  Chicago.  In  1872 
be  became  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Taberna- 
cle church  in  New  York.  He  has  published 
"Life  Troths"  (London,  1862);  "The  Mira- 
cles: Helps  to  Faith,  not  Hindrances"  (Edin- 
burgh, 1865),  written  as  a  reply  to  Renan's 
"  Life  of  Jesus ;"  "  The  Lost  Found  and  Wan- 
derer Welcomed"  (1870);  "David,  King  of 
Israel"  (New  York,  1874);  and  "Elijah  the 
Prophet"  (1876). 

TATLOB,  ZiduoT,  twelfth  president  of  the 
United  States,  born  in  Orange  co^  Va,,  Sept. 
24,  1784,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  9, 
1850.  His  father,  Col.  Richard  Taylor,  served 
throughout  the  revolutionary  war,  and  re- 
moved in  1786  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  had  an  extensive  plantation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Louisville.  Zachary  was  en- 
gaged tUl  his  24th  year  on  the  plantation.  His 
brother  Hancock,  a  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  army,  died  in  1808,  and  the  vacant  com- 
mission was  assigned  to  Zachary.  He  was 
made  a  captain  in  November,  1810,  and  after 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain 
was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Harrison,  a 
blockhouse  and  stockade  on  the  Wabash  river, 
about  60  m.  above  Vincennes.  This  was  the 
first  object  of  attack  by  the  Indians,  a  large 
force  of  whom  invested  it  in  September,  1812, 
and  after  professions  of  peace  made  a  furious 
night  assault  and  set  fire  to  the  lower  buildings 
of  the  fort.  Taylor  had  but  60  men,  of  whom 
two  thirds  were  ill ;  but  after  a  sharp  conflict 
of  several  hours  he  extinguished  the  flames  and 
repulsed  the  assailants  with  severe  loss.  For 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  received  from 
President  Madison  the  rank  of  major  by  brevet, 
the  first  instance  in  the  service  of  this  species  of 
promotion.  A  few  months  later  he  took  part 
in  a  successful  expedition  led  by  Gen.  Hopldns 
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against  the  Indian  villages,  and  in  1814,  with 
the  full  rank  of  major,  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  British  and  Indians  on  Rock 
rirer.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1816, 
congress  reduced  the  army  and  annulled  many 
of  the  promotions  made  during  the  war.  Tay- 
lor was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in 
consequence  resigned  his  commission  and  re- 
tired to  his  plantation  near  Lonisville.  Being 
soon  reinstated  as  major,  he  was  employed  for 
several  years  alternately  on  the  N.  W.  frontier 
and  in  tiie  sonth,  where  in  1822  he  built  Fort 
Jesnp.  In  1819  he  became  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  in  1832  colonel.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  was  then 
ordered  to  Prairie  dn  Chien,  where  he  took 
command  of  Fort  Crawford,  which  had  been 
erected  under  his  superintendence.  In  188&- 
'40  he  served  in  Florida.  On  Dec.  26,  1837, 
he  defeated  the  Indians  in  the  desperate  and 
decisive  battle  of  Okeechobee,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  by 
brevet;  and  in  April,  1888,  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Florida.  In  1840  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  first  de- 
partment of  the  army  in  the  southwest.  He 
purchased  at  this  time  an  estate  at  Baton 
Rouge,  to  which  he  removed  his  family.  Con- 
gress having  in  March,  1846,  passed  the  joint 
resolution  annexing  Texas,  Ghen.  Taylor  was 
directed  to  defend  it  against  invasion  from 
Mexico.  In  July  he  embarked  at  New  Orleans 
with  1,600  troops,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
August  encamped  with  them  at  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  where  he  was  reinforced,  so  that  in 
November  his  forces  amounted  to  about  4,000 
men.  The  administration  desired  to  bring  the 
Mexican  question  to  a  crisis,  without,  if  pos- 
sible, incurring  the  responsibility  of  beginning 
a  war.  Indirectly,  therefore,  it  endeavored  to 
induce  Gen.  Taylor  to  advance  his  forces  into 
the  disputed  territory ;  but  he  disregarded  aU 
hints  to  that  efFect,  and  would  not  move  till 
explicitly  ordered  by  the  president.  Positive 
instructions  were  at  length  sent,  and  on  March 
8, 1846,  the  army  began  its  advance  toward  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  on  the  28th  reached  the  banks 
of  that  river  opposite  Matamoros.  Here  it  en- 
camped and  erected  Fort  Brown,  which  com- 
manded Matamoros,  where  the  Mexicans  were 
also  throwing  up  batteries  and  redoubts.  On 
April  12  Gen.  Ampndia,  the  Mexican  com- 
mander, addressed  a  note  to  Gen.  Taylor  re- 
quiring him  within  24  hours  to  break  up  his 
camp  and  retire  beyond  the  Nueces,  "while 
our  governments  ere  regulating  the  pending 
question  in  relation  to  Texas,"  and  informing 
him  that  his  non-compliance  would  be  regard- 
ed by  the  Mexicans  as  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Gen.  Taylor  replied  that  he  was 
acting  under  instmotivns  which  did  not  permit 
him  to  return  to  the  Nueces,  and  that  if  the 
Mexicans  saw  fit  to  begin  hostilities  he  should 
not  avoid  the  conflict.  Ampudia  was  soon 
after  superseded  by  Arista,  w*o  early  in  May 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  with  6,000  men,  and 


on  the  8th  of  that  month  attacked  and  was 
defeated  by  Gen.  Taylor  with  2,800  men  at 
Palo  Alto,  a  few  miles  from  Matamoros.  (See 
Palo  Alto.)  The  Mexicans  retreated  to  Reeaca 
de  la  Palma,  and  on  the  following  day  again 
gave  battle  to  the  Americans,  who  after  a  se- 
vere contest  routed  them  and  drove  them  across 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  total  loss  of  the  Mexi- 
cans in  these  battles  amounted  to  about  1,000 
men.  Taylor  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  general,  took  possession  of  Matamoros 
on  May  18  without  opposition,  and  remained 
there  till  September,  when  he  marched  against 
Monterey,  which  he  reached  on  Sept.  9  with 
a  force  of  6,626  men,  mostly  volunteers.  The 
place  was  defended  by  Ampndia  with  about 
10,000  regular  troops.  On  the  19th  Taylor 
ordered  an  assault,  and  after  several  days* 
desperate  fighting  Ampndia  capitulated  on  the 
24th.  (See  Montebey.)  Taylor  made  Monte- 
rey his  headquarters,  but  occupied  with  a  strong 
detachment  the  city  of  Saltillo,  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  Coahuila.  He  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  an  advance  upon  San  Lnis  Potosi, 
when  the  best  part  of  his  force  was  transferred 
to  the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz,  under  Gen. 
Scott.  He  was  left  with  only  6,000  men,  of 
whom  but  600  were  regulars,  the  rest  being 
volunteers  who  had  never  seen  a  battle.  He 
received  intelligence  that  Santa  Anna  had  con- 
centrated at  San  Luis  Potosi  the  flower  of  the 
Mexican  army  to  the  number  of  21,000  veteran 
troops,  and  was  moving  rapidly  to  attack  him 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Gen.  Taylor 
on  Feb.  21,  1847,  took  a  position  at  Baena 
Vista,  a  mountain  pass  7  m.  from  Saltillo, 
and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Mexicans, 
who  made  their  appearance  on  the  following 
day,  and  were  signally  defeated.  (See  Bceka 
Vista.)  Santa  Anna  retreated  to  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  war  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Grande  remained  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  Americans.  On  his  return  home 
in  November,  1847,  "  Old  Rough  and  Ready," 
as  his  soldiers  familiarly  called  him,  was  greet- 
ed everywhere  by  the  warmest  demonstrations 
of  popular  applanse ;  and  as  the  time  for  the 
presidential  election  was  approaching,  his  name 
was  at  once  brought  forward  for  the  prea- 
denoy.  He  avowed  himself  "  a  whig,  but  not 
an  ultra  whig,"  and  in  several  letters  intimated 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  nomination  pro- 
vided he  could  be  left  untrammelled  by  parti- 
san pledges,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his 
distrust  of  his  fitness  for  the  office.  In  June, 
1848,  he  was  nominated  by  the  whig  national 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  the  other  candi- 
dates for  the  nomination  being  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Webster,  and  Gen.  Scott.  Millard  Fillmore  of 
New  York  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency. Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  and  a 
few  other  delegates,  on  this  result  being  an- 
nounced, withdrew  from  the  convention,  and 
subsequently  formed  the  freesoil  party  on  the 
basis  of  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 
The  democratic  national  convention  had  d- 
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ready  nominated  Levis  Cass  for  the  presi- 
dency; bat  a  powerful  section  of  ttie  New 
York  democracy,  familiarly  known  as  bam- 
bnmers,  refused  their  support  to  Mr.  Cass, 
partly  because  of  his  pro-slavery  position.  On 
Aug.  9,  1848,  these  freesoil  democrats  assem- 
bled in  convention  at  Buffalo,  K.  Y.,  together 
with  the  freesoil  whigs  who  had  rejected  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  the  liberty 
party  men  who  had  previously  supported  James 
G.  Bimey.  A  fusion  of  these  parties  was  ef- 
fected on  the  basis  of  a  platform  of  which  op- 
position to  the  extension  of  slavery  was  the 
leading  principle,  and  Martin  Van  Boren  was 
nominated  for  president  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams  of  Massachusetts  for  vice  president. 
At  the  election  in  November  163  electors  were 
chosen  for  Taylor  and  Fillmore  to  127  for  Cass 
and  Butler.  The  Van  Buren  and  Adams  party 
did  not  carry  a  single  elector,  their  popular 
vote  being  about  290,000,  while  that  for  Gen. 
Taylor  was  about  1,860,000,  and  that  for  Cass 
1,220,000.  Gen.  Taylor  was  inaugurated  pres- 
ident on  Monday,  March  5,  1849,  and  on  the 
following  day  appointed  as  his  cabinet  John 
M.  Clayton  of  Delaware,  secretary  of  state ; 
William  M.  Meredith  of  Pennsylvania,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury ;  George  W.  Crawford  of 
Georgia,  secretary  of  war;  William  B.  Preston 
of  Virginia,  secretary  of  the  navy ;  Thomas 
Swing  of  Ohio,  secretary  of  the  interior ;  Jacob 
Collamer  of  Vermont,  postmaster  general ;  and 
Reverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland,  attorney  gen- 
eral The  democratic  party  had  elected  a  plu- 
rality of  the  members  of  congress,  and  a  few 
freesoil  members  held  the  b^ance  of  power 
between  the  whigs  and  democrats.  A  vehe- 
ment struggle  began  with  regard  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  new  territories,  the  admission  of 
California  as  -  a  state,  and  the  question  of  the 
boundary  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  all 
of  these  subjects  being  connected  with  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  slavery.  Califor- 
nia had  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union 
with  a  constitution  excluding  slavery.  T-here 
being  at  this  time  an  equal  number  of  free  and 
slave  states  in  the  Union,  the  proposition  to 
admit  California  and  thus  give  the  free  states  a 
preponderance  in  the  senate  excited  through- 
out the  south  the  most  violent  opposition.  At 
the  same  time  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  or  Dese- 
ret,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Mormons  who  occu- 
pied it,  were  without  governments.  President 
Taylor  in  his  messages  to  congress  recommend- 
ed that  California  should  be  admitted,  and  that 
the  other  territories  should  form  state  consti- 
totions  to  suit  themselves,  and  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery 
as  their  constitutions  might  prescribe.  These 
recommendations  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
slaveholding  leaders,  many  of  whom  made  open 
threats  of  secession.  Henry  Clay  in  the  senate 
introduced  the  compromise  measures  known 
by  his  name,  inclading  the  recommendations 
of  this  president's  message.  (See  Clat,  Hbn- 
KT.)    His  propositions  were  still  the  subject 


in  one  form  or  another  of  exciting  debates  in 
congress  and  of  earnest  discussion  among  the 
people,  when  on  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  Presi- 
dent Taylor  was  seized  with  bilious  fever,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  9th  at  the  presidential 
mansion. — G^n.  Taylor  was  of  middle  stature 
and  stout  form,  with  dark  complexion,  high 
forehead,  and  keen  penetrating  eyes,  with  a 
face  more  remarkable  for  intelligence  than  for 
elegance,  and  an  expression  of  much  kindness 
and  good  nature.  It  was  during  this  adminis- 
tration that  the  secession  party  in  the  south 
first  manifested  itself  in  considerable  force 
outside  of  South  Carolina.  To  the  schemes  of 
this  party  Gen.  Taylor  was  sternly  opposed. 

TiZEWEUi.  I.  A  S.  W.  connty  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  West  Virginia,  and  drained  by 
the  head  streams  of  Clinch  and  Holston  rivers ; 
area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,791, 
of  whom  1,598  were  colored.  Clinch  moun- 
tain and  other  ranges  traverse  it  The  soil  of 
the  valleys  is  very  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  88,020  bushels  of  wheat, 
156,183  of  Indian  corn,  69,189  of  oats,  9,676 
of  potatoes,  19,812  lbs.  of  wool,  95,175  of 
butter,  and  6,801  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
2,025  horses,  2,662  milch  cows,  8,663  other 
cattle,  9,689  sheep,  and  6,661  swine;  8  tan- 
neries, and  8  wool-carding  and  cloth-dressing 
establishments.  Capital,  Tazewell  Court  House. 
II.  A  central  county  of  Illinois,  bounded  N. 
W.  by  the  Illinois  river,  intersected  by  the 
Mackinaw,  and  traversed  by  several  railroads ; 
area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  27,903.  The 
surface  is  level,  consisting  mostly  of  prairies, 
and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  204,827  bushels  of  wheat, 
69,027  of  rye,  2,062,068  of  Indian  com,  606,- 
841  of  oats,  48,210  of  barley,  108,984  of  po- 
tatoes, 29,292  lbs.  of  wool,  286,828  of  butter, 
and  27,664  tons  of  hay.  There  were  10,812 
horses,  6,194  milch  cows,  10,878  other  cattle, 
7,691  sheep,  and  84,666  swine ;  4  manufacto- 
ries of  agricultural  implements,  12  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  2  of  iron  castings,  9  of  saddlery 
and  harness,  6  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  10 
flour  mills,  and  4  distilleries.    Capital,  Pekin. 

TCBID,  or  T8ad,  a  lake  of  central  Africa,  on 
the  borders  of  Bomoo,  Kanem,  and  Baghirmi, 
between  lat.  12°  80'  and  14°  80'  N.,  and  Ion. 
13°  and  16°  80'  K  It  is  an  irregular  triangle, 
the  base  of  which  lies  W.  S.  W.  and  E.  N.  E. ; 
length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  about  150  m., 
greatest  width  about  120  m.,  area  10,600  sq. 
m. ;  but  it  varies  greatly  in  size  in  the  dry  and 
the  rainy  season.  Its  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  is  about  1,000  ft.  It  rarely  exceeds 
16  ft.  in  depth,  and  many  parts  of  it  are  in 
the  dry  season  a  reedy  swamp.  About  two 
thirds  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  islands.  Its 
shores  are  generally  low  and  flat  and  covered 
with  rushes  and  reeds,  back  of  which  is  fertile 
ground  and  rich  pasturage ;  bat  on  the  north 
they  rise  gradually  and  are  wooded.  The  8. 
and  W.  shores  are  frequently  inundated,  and 
the  streets  of  Euka,  the  capital  of  Bomoo, 
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which  stands  abont  10  m.  from  the  S.  W.  shore, 
are  sometimes  overflowed.  Lake  Tchad  has 
two  large  tribataries,  the  Komadngn  on  the 
west  and  the  Sharr  on  the  south,  bat  no  known 
outlet.  Dr.  Nachtigal  says  that  at  some  for- 
mer period  the  surplns  waters  were  discharged 
throogh  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  into  an  extensive 
lake  800  m.  N.  E.  The  course  of  this  ancient 
river  can  still  be  traced  by  a  fringe  of  trees, 
and  according  to  the  Arabs  water  flowed 
throngh  it  for  100  m.  during  the  inundation 
of  1870.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  fresh  and 
sweet;  the  shallower  parts  are  covered  with 
aquatic  plants,  and  hippopotami,  crocodiles, 
turtles,  nsh,  and  water  fowl  abound.  Large 
herds  of  antelope  feed  on  its  shores,  and  there 
are  many  elephants  in  the  forests  on  the  north. 
Villages  abonnd  on  its  banks,  and  the  islands 
in  it  are  densely  populated,  the  central  ones 
by  the  Buddumas,  the  eastern  by  the  Kuti, 
and  the  northeastern  by  the  Kanembi.  The 
Buddumas  are  a  pagan  tribe,  distinct  from  the 
surrounding  Mohammedans.  They  are  well 
made,  active,  regular  in  features,  and  dark 
brown  or  black  in  complexion.  Both  sexes 
are  clothed  in  cotton,  and  they  wear  sandals 
and  many  ornaments.  Oattle  and  goats  are 
raised  by  them,  and  they  cultivate  maize  and 
cotton. — ^Lake  Tchad  was  known  to  Leo  Afri- 
canus  in  the  16th  century,  but  the  first  Euro- 
peans who  visited  it  in  later  times  were  Den- 
ham  and  Olapperton  in  1828.  Barth,  Ovor- 
wegj  and  Vogel  explored  its  vicinity  in  1861- 
'5,  Rohlfs  in  1866,  and  Kaohtigal  in  1870. 

TCHiZin(iOV.  L  A  S.  W.  government  of 
Russia,  bordering  on  Mohilev,  Smolensk,  Orel, 
Kursk,  Poltava,  Kiev,  and  Minsk ;  area,  20,231 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,659,600.  The  surface, 
with  the  exception  of  the  western  portion,  is 
flat,  and  the  soil  is  'particularly  fertile.  It  is 
well  watered,  the  moat  Important  rivers  being 
the  Dnieper,  which  flows  on  the  W.  boundary, 
and  its  affluent  the  Desna,  which  intersects  the 
government.  Horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep 
^re  abundant,  and  the  breeds  of  the  first  two 
are  particularly  good.  The  manufactures  are 
chiefly  articles  for  domestic  use.  Much  honey, 
wax,  and  brandy  are  produced.  IL  A  city, 
capital  of  the  government,  on  the  Desna,  886 
m.  S.  W.  of  Moscow ;  pop.  in  1867,  17,096.  It 
is  an  old  town,  and  has  a  castle,  a  beautiful 
cathedral,  several  schools,  and  a  large  trade. 

TCHIHITGHEFF,  Petr,  a  Russian  traveller, 
born  at  Gatchina  in  1812.  After  he  had  served 
in  the  department  of  foreign  aSairs  and  as 
attach^  to  the  embassy  in  Constantinople,  the 
government  commissioned  him  to  explore  the 
Altai  mountains.  lie  has  published,  besides 
other  works,  Voyage  leientijfique  dan»  V Altai 
et  dant  le»  eontree*  adjacentei  (Paris,  1846); 
UAtU  Mineure:  deteription  phytique,  ttatu- 
tiqu«  et  arehiologique  de  eette  eontree  (8  vols., 
Paris,  1868-'69) ;  and  Le  Botphoreet  Gonetan- 
tinople,  of  geological  interest  (1864). 

TraVKTCHN.  I.  A  native  tribe  of  Siberia, 
inhabiting  the  E.  extremity  of  the  continent  of 


Asia  from  the  160th  meridian  to  Behring  strait. 
They  are  apparently  akin  to  the  Eoriaks,  who 
occupy  nearly  the  same  territory,  and  whose 
habits  and  customs  are  similar.  A  part  of 
them  are  settled  along  the  shore,  where  they 
support  themselves  chiefly  by  killing  whales, 
seals,  and  walruses;  but  most  of  them  are 
nomads,  who  wander  almost  constantly  with 
great  herds  of  reindeer,  seldom  camping  more 
than  a  week  in  one  place.  They  are  bold,  self- 
reliant,  and  wholly  independent  of  civilization 
and  government.  Their  bands  are  held  together 
only  by  mutual  consent,  and  have  no  govern- 
ing bead.  In  general  appearance  they  are  tall, 
athletic,  and  vigorous,  closely  resembling  the 
North  American  Indians.  According  to  some 
authorities  the  Tohnktohis  and  Eoriaks  do  not 
number  more  than  6,000  or  8,000,  but  the  Rus- 
sian estimates  are  larger.  II.  A  tribe  of  the 
Koniaga  family  in  Alaska,  otherwise  called 
Aglegmutes,  who  occupy  the  coast  of  Bristol 
bay  from  the  river  Nushagak  to  lat.  66°  N. 
They  live  in  houses  made  of  slabs,  built  over 
an  excavation,  with  a  low  doorway.  They  are 
peaceable,  given  to  labor  and  trade,  and  are 
ingenious  in  carving  and  other  work,  but  are 
sunk  in  vices  and  extremely  filthy. 

TEA  (Chinese,  teha,  eha,  or  tha),  a  substance 
used  in  making  a  beverage  by  infusion,  con- 
sisting of  the  dried  leaves  of  one  or  more  spe- 
cies of  plants  of  the  old  genus  thea.  B^itham 
and  Hooker,  who  have  thoroughly  revised  the 
genera,  say  (Genera  Plantarum,  vol.  i.,  p.  187) 
that  they  can  find  no  good  characters  by  which 
to  separate  tfiea  as  a  genus  distinct  from  eo- 


Tea  Flut  (CamoIIla  thea). 

mellia  ;  as  botanists  were  mostly  agreed  that 
there  was  but  one  species  of  thea,  the  botanical 
name  of  the  tea  plant  nnder  this  arrangement 
will  be  oamellia  thea.  The  genus  is  well  known 
from  the  very  general  cultivation  of  O.  Japoni- 
ea  and  other  species,  especially  their  double 
forms,  in  greenhouses  in  the  northern  states, 
and  in  the  open  air  in  the  southern.  The  tea 
species  differs  from  any  of  these  in  having 
longer,  narrower,  thinner,  more  serrate,  ana 
less  shiny  leaves ;  its  flowers  are  axillary  and 
nodding,  and,  though  only  ibout  an  inch  across, 
closely  resemble  those  of  a  single  camellift. 
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The  sepals  and  petals  are  usually  five,  the  sta- 
mens nnmerons,  a  portion  forming  by  their 
nnited  bases  a  cup  within  which  are  numerous 
separate  stamens;  the  fruit  or  pod  is  usually 
three-celled,  with  a  single  large  seed  in  each 
cell.  The  plant  in  the  wild  state  is  a  bushy 
shrub,  and  sometimes  a  small  tree,  but  in  cul- 
tivation is  kept  dwarf  by  pruning.  Like  oth- 
er plants  long  in  cultivation,  tea  has  produced 
several  marked  varieties,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  distinct  species.  The  original  coun- 
try of  tea  is  not  known ;  it  has  been  found  in 
a  truly  wild  state  in  Assam.  In  the  East  it 
may  be  cultivated  through  a  wide  range,  from 
India  to  Japan.  In  this  country  the  plant  bare- 
ly survives  the  winter  at  Washington,  but  a  lit- 
tie  south  of  that  city  it  succeeds,  and  in  North 
Oarolina  and  Georgia  bears  fruit  abundantly. 
On  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  climate  is  es- 
pecially favorable  for  broad-leaved  evergreens, 
both  native  and  exotic,  the  tea  plant  flourishes 
much  further  north  than  at  the  east.  The  time 
of  its  first  cultivation  in  China  is  not  known. 
That  its  use  in  the  Indies  is  comparatively  re- 
cent is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
name  for  the  plant  or  its  product  in  the  Sans- 
krit. The  Portuguese  are  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  import  tea  into  Europe,  and  were 
acquainted  with  it  early  in  the  16th  century; 
early  in  the  17th  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Dutch.  Previous  to  that  time  it  was  the  cus- 
tom among  European  nations  to  make  use  of 
hot  infusions  of  various  leaves,  notably  those 
of  the  sage  (taltria),  which  at  one  time  had  a 
high  reputation,  and  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 

Eanacea;  its  dried  leaves  were  taken  to  China 
y  the  Dutch  East  India  company,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  tea  leaf.  About  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  a  Russian  embassy  to  Chi- 
na brought  back  to  Moscow  packages  of  tea, 
which  were  received  with  much  favor;  and 
in  1664  it  is  recorded  that  the  English  East 
India  company  made  the  queen  of  England 
what  was  considered  the  brilliant  present  of 
two  pounds  of  tea.  When  first  introduced 
into  England,  tea  sold  by  the  pound  at  £6  to 
jBIO  ;  it  was  known  there  previous  to  its  di- 
rect introduction,  having  been  brought  from 
Holland,  but  was  only  used  on  rare  occasions. 
The  first  considerable  importation  was  in  1667, 
when  the  East  India  company  brought  in  4,718 
lbs.,  which  was  a  supply  for  several  years. — 
Teas  are  classed  as  black  and  green,  distinc- 
tions not  due  to  their  production  by  different 
species,  but  to  the  age  of  the  leaf  when  gath- 
ered and  the  methods  of  preparation ;  each  of 
these  has  several  subvarieties  named  from  the 
provinces  producing  them  or  the  points  of 
exportation,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  arti- 
cle itself.  The  Chinese  districts  which  sup- 
ply the  export  demand  lie  between  lat.  26°  and 
81°  N.  Tea  has  long  been  in  cultivation  in 
Japan,  and  since  the  opening  of  that  country 
to  commerce  a  large  trade  in  it  has  grown  np. 
Various  parts  of  India  are  eminently  favor- 
able to  the  culture ;  the  government  of  British 


India  has  encouraged  the  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  plant,  and  also  the  cultivation  of  that 
found  wild  in  Assam,  and  large  supplies  are 
sent  from  India  to  England.  In  Java  and 
Penang  the  caltnre  has  been  established  with 
favorable  results.  About  1850  the  plant  was 
introduced  into  Brazil,  and  by  the  aid  of  Chi- 
nese laborers  some  tea  was  produced ;  but  lit- 
tle mention  has  been  made  of  the  results  in 
later  years.  The  experiments  in  cultivating 
tea  in  the  United  States  have  been  numer- 
ous; the  most  noted  was  that  of  Dr.  Junius 
Smith  of  Greenville,  8.  C,  who  gave  in  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  patent  office  from 
1848  to  1869  full  accounts  of  his  results ;  his 
labors  and  those  of  others  show  that  there  are 
localities  in  the  southern  states  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  excellent  tea,  and  that  its 
success  in  this  country  is  only  a  question  of 
the  price  of  labor.  In  California,  where  the 
plant  flourishes  admirably,  an  experiment  in 
tea  culture  has  recently  been  undertaken  by  a 
colony  of  Japanese. — While  the  many  varieties 
of  tea  are  no  doubt  produced  by  the  same 
species,  the  quality  of  the  product  being  large- 
ly determined  by  the  preparation  given  to  tiie 
leaves,  it  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  soils 
and  situations  in  which  the  plants  grow.  The 
tea  of  the  hills  is  diflerent  from  that  of  the 
low  lands,  and  that  which  receives  but  little 
care  gives  a  product  inferior  to  the  highly 
cultivated.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  are  pre- 
ferred, at  an  elevation  depending  upon  tho 
climate;  almost  any  good  arable  soil,  free  from 
stagnant  moisture,  wiU  serve  for  the  culture. 
In  China  the  plant  blooms  in  November,  and 
the  seeds  are  ripe  by  the  next  autumn ;  these, 
kept  in  sand  till  the  following  spring,  are  sown 
in  a  seed  bed,  or  in  rows  where  the  plants  are 
to  grow ;  the  plants  stand  4  or  6  ft.  apart  each 
way,  and  when  about  18  in.  high  have  the 
leading  shoots  pinched  to  induce  them  to  be- 
come bushy.  The  plants  yield  a  small  picking 
in  their  third  year,  and  attain  their  maximum 
yield  in  the  eighth  or  tenth,  after  which  they 
deteriorate  and  give  way  to  young  plants ;  in 
some  localities  the  land  is  enriched  with  litter, 
sewage,  or  other  fertilizers ;  the  plant,  which 
would  naturally  form  a  tree,  is,  for  the  con- 
venience of  picking,  kept  pruned  down  to  6  ft. 
The  quality  of  the  tea  depends  largely  upon 
the  age  of  the  leaves  at  the  time  of  picking ; 
the  younger  the  leaves  the  more  delicate  their 
flavor,  and  of  course  the  smaller  the  yield. 
The  earliest  picking,  the  first  of  April,  consists 
of  the  buds  and  the  very  youngest  leaves ;  a 
second  gathering,  at  the  end  of  April  or  early 
in  May,  consists  of  more  developed  leaves,  and 
is  the  most  important  crop ;  an  inferior  quality 
of  leaf  is  gathered  in  July,  and  in  some  localities 
another  picking  of  old  and  poor  leaves  is  made 
still  later.  The  picker  has  a  basket  slung  by  a 
cord  around  his  neck,  to  leave  both  hands  at 
liberty;  he  holds  the  shoot  with  one  hand,  and 
breaks  off  the  blade  of  the  leaf  with  the  other, 
for,  except  in  the  earliest  picking  of  the  very 
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yonng  leaves,  no  portion  of  the  petiole  or  leaf 
stalk  must  be  gatnered  with  the  finer  kinds  of 
tea.  If  left  in  large  masses,  so  that  heating  or 
natural  fermentation  takes  place,  the  leaves 
are  greatly  injured.  The  manipulations  to 
which  they  are  sabjected  vary  greatly,  and  are 
often  prolonged  and  repeated  in  various  ways. 
As  each  locality  has  its  traditional  treatment, 
supposed  to  be  necessary,  the  accoonts  of  the 
process  vary  greatly;  in  all,  however,  the  first 
step  is  to  prevent  the  fermentation  of  the  leaves, 
by  exposing  them  in  shallow  baskets  to  the  sun 
and  air,  which  withers  and  slightly  dries  them. 
They  are  then  placed  in  small  quantities  in  a 
shallow  copper  or  iron  pan  heated  by  charcoal 
or  other  fuel,  and  rapidly  stirred ;  at  the  prop- 
er moment  they  are  swept  out  into  other  ves- 
sels or  upon  a  table,  where  other  workmen 
rob  the  leaves  between  their  hands  in  order 
to  roll  them  into  the  form  which  they  finally 
retain ;  exposure  to  the  air  and  a  final  heating 
complete  the  process  with  some  teas,  while 
with  others  there  are  several  heatings,  alter- 
nated with  {urings ;  the  choicer  teas  are  spread 
out  upon  a  table  to  be  assorted  before  packing, 
all  imperfectly  rolled  leaves  being  removed  and 
the  dust  and  fine  fragments  sifted  out.  The 
chest  with  its  leaden  lining  being  ready,  one 
bare-footed  laborer  gets  into  it,  and  another 
gradually  pours  in  the  leaves,  which  the  first 
treads  down  firmly,  and  as  soon  as  the  case  is 
full  the  leaden  cover  is  soldered  down.  If  the 
process  of  drying  is  completed  as  rapidly  as 

Eossible  after  picking,  the  tea  remains  green ; 
ut  for  black  tea  the  process  is  prolonged,  and 
repeated  with  long  intervals  of  exposure,  some- 
times for  a  whole  night,  in  order  that  a  kind 
of  fermentation  may  take  place.  Sometimes 
two  qualities  are  made  from  the  same  picking 
by  sifting  the  finer  leaves  from  the  coarser 
after  they  are  dried.  Apart  from  the  tedious 
labor  of  picking  the  crop  leaf  by  leaf,  the  ne- 
cessity for  these  many  small  operations  before 
the  tea  is  ready  for  use  will  prevent  its  suc- 
cessful culture  in  this  country,  where  the  cost 
of  labor  is  already  a  serious  problem  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  ordinary  farm  crops.  It  re- 
quires about  i  lbs.  of  fresh  leaves  to  make  1 
lo.  of  dried  tea,  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  from 
800  to  400  lbs.  Certain  districts  in  China 
produce  either  green  or  black  tea  exclusively. 
A  third  sort,  the  scented  teas,  is  recognized  in 
commerce.  The  scenting  is  generally  dae  to 
the  admixture  of  certain  flowers,  and  while  it 
is  sometimes  practised  upon  choice  kinds,  it  i» 
more  frequentiy  employed  to  give  inferior  kinds 
a  better  flavor ;  the  principal  flowers  used  are 
those  of  tea-olive,  olea  (or  0*manthiu)/ragrant 
(see  Olivb),  and  the  chnlan  (eMoranmiu  ineon- 
tpieuut) ;  but  those  of  the  cape  jasmine  (6ar- 
aenia)  are  sometimes  employed.  The  flow- 
ers are  laid  with  the  leaves  nnder  pressure,  or 
are  dried  with  them  and  afterward  sifted  ont. 
The  classes  of  tea  are  subdivided,  and  names, 
not  always  permanent,  are  given  to  snbvarie- 
ties  founded  upon  the  size  and  age  at  which 


the  leaf  is  picked.  Of  the  Chinese  teas,  the 
principal  black  sorts  are  bohea,  congou,  sou- 
chong, caper,  oolong,  pekoe,  and  others.  Bo- 
hea is  the  coarsest  of  these,  and  its  importation 
has  greatly  fallen  off  of  late  years.  The  high- 
est quality  of  black  tea  is  pekoe,  which  con- 
sists of  the  very  youngest  leaves  of  the  "first 
picking ;  these,  when  so  young  that  they  are 
still  clothed  with  down,  constitute  the  flowery 
pekoe.  Among  the  green  teas  are  twankay, 
hyson  skin,  young  hyson,  hyson,  imperial,  and 
gunpowder.  The  gunpowder  in  green  tea 
corresponds  with  the  pekoe  in  black,  and  like 
that  is  from  the  first  gatherings ;  imperial,  hy- 
son, and  young  hyson  are  grades  made  from 
the  second  and  third  pickings,  while  the  infe- 
rior light  leaves,  winnowed  from  the  hysons, 
make  the  hyson  skin,  the  chief  market  for 
which  is  found  in  this  country.  The  brick  tea 
of  Thibet  is  probably  the  poorest  of  all ;  it 
gets  its  name  from  the  shape  of  the  blocks  into 
which  refuse  tea  and  tea  sweepings  are  nude  by 
mixing  them  with  bullock's  blood  and  drying 
by  fire  heat ;  the  bricks  are  wrapped  in  paper 
or  sewed  up  in  sheep  skins,  and  are  rarely  ex- 
ported except  as  a  curiosity.  The  teas  from 
India  have  a  separate  nomenclature.  The  finer 
teas,  both  black  and  green,  are  rarely  seen  in 
this  country;  if  packed  in  large  parcels,  or 
conveyed  in  the  itold  of  a  ship,  a  fermenta- 
tion or  change  takes  place  which  destroys  their 
quality  j  a  large  share  of  the  crop  is  consumed 
by  the  wealthy  Chinese,  and  a  portion  of  it 
finds  its  way  by  overland  conveyance  to  Russia. 
— Teas  are  subject  to  various  adulterations  in 
China,  and  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
sold,  including  the  mixing  of  different  qualities, 
and  the  coloring  and  other  treatment  to  im- 
prove the  looks  of  inferior  kinds.  The  ma- 
nipulation of  poor  teas  to  give  them  a  finer 
appearance  is  carried  on  in  China,  and  there 
are  establishments  in  both  England  and  Amer- 
ica engaged  in  the  business.  The  glazing  or 
facing  of  teas  is  done  with  plumbago  or  black 
lead,  added  in  fine  powder  to  the  tea  in  a  re- 
volving cylinder  where  the  mutual  attrition 
imparts  to  the  leaves  a  peculiarly  smooth  and 
glossy  appearance.  Oreen  teas,  being  in  this 
country  especially  popular  (their  higher  price 
conveying  the  idea  that  they  are  of  better 
quality),  are  produced  to  meet  the  demand  by 
coloring  cheaper  black  kinds.  The  principal 
materials  used  in  coloring  are  "China  clay," 
or  terra  alba  (largely  found  in  this  country  and 
exported),  Prussian  blue,  and  turmeric ;  some- 
times gypsum  and  indigo  are  nsed ;  the  color- 
ing matters,  mixed  in  proportions  to  produce 
the  desired  shade,  are  added  to  the  slighUy 
moistened  tea,  and  the  whole  agitated  until 
the  color  becomes  evenly  distributed  and  the 
leaves  by  rubbing  together  become  glazed.  This 
treatment,  with  variations  in  the  manipulation, 
is  80  general  that  but  very  little  unoolored 
green  tea  is  offered  for  sale.  The  coloring  and 
facing  are  readily  detected  by  examining  the 
leaves  nnder   the  microscope  as  an  opaque 
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object,  when  the  particles  of  coloring  matter 
are  easily  seen;  if  it  is  desired  to  make  a 
farther  examination  as  to  the  materials  used, 
the  leaves  must  be  treated  with  water,  and 
the  washings  subjected  to  chemical  tests,  or 
be  burned,  and  an  analysis  made  of  the  ash. 
The  adulteration  by  mixing  a  finer  tea  with  a 
portion  of  an  inferior  grade  is  common ;  be- 
sides this  the  Chinese  prepare  what  is  called 
"  lie  tea "  for  this  express  use,  consisting  of 
the  dust  which  accumulates  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tea,  and  the  dust  of  other  leaves,  rice 
husks,  &o.,  made  up  by  the  aid  of  gum  into 
little  pellets  and  colored  to  resemble  tea.  Some 
years  ago  the  annual  importation  of  this  stuff 
into  England  was  half  a  million  pounds  annu- 
ally, all  of  which  was  used  to  mix  with  teas. 
The  adulteration  is  readily  detected  by  soaking 
s  portion  of  tea  and  examining  it  with  a  lens ; 
the  true  leaf  may  be  unrolled  and  spread  out, 
while  the  factitious  article  will  separate  into 
its  component  fragments.  Another  adultera- 
tion is  with  exhausted  tea  leaves ;  at  the  Chi- 
nese tea  houses,  which  are  open  day  and  night, 
the  tea  is  usually  made  in  a  cup,  covered  with  a 
saucer,  and  then  poured  into  another  cup ;  large 
jars  stand  about  the  saloons  into  which  the 
dregs  are  emptied ;  these  are  carefully  made 
over  and  find  their  way  into  commerce.  The 
detection  of  these  when  colored  is  not  difficult, 
but  when  they  are  reroUed  without  coloring, 
a  chemical  analysis  must  be  made;  it isi gen- 
erally only  necessary 
to  test  for  the  amount 
of  tannic  acid,  which 
in  genuine  teas  ranges 
from  20  to  40  per 
cent.,  while  in  ex- 
hausted teas  it  is  from 
7  to  less  than  1  per 
cent.,  and  sometimes 
completely  extracted. 
The  adulteration  with 
other  leaves  is  prac- 
tised in  China,  and 
was  formerly  to  a 
large  extent  in  Eng- 
land ;  willow  leaves 
and  those  of  eatnellia 
tatanqua  are-  much 
used  m  China,  while 
in  England  those  of 
the  sloe  or  wild  plum, 
the  hawthorn,  elder, 
plane  tree,  poplar, 
and  others  have  been 
employed.  Theseadnl- 
terations  and  others 
with  false  leaves  may 
be  readily  detected  by 
soaldng  out  and  un- 
rolling them ;  those  of  the  true  tea  being  well 
known  as  to  their  shape,  the  character  of 
the  margin,  and  especially  the  serration  (the 
looping  together  of  the  principal  veins  just 
Trithin  the  margin  being  very  .characteristic). 
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they  may  be  readily  picked  out  from  any  for- 
eign admixture  by  the  aid  of  a  hand  glass. — 
Tea  has  been  analyzed  by  different  chemists, 
whose  results  show  much  discrepancy,  doubt- 
less due  to  the  variable  character  of  the  prod- 
uct. The  average  composition  is,  in  100  parts: 
carbohydrates  (gum  and  sugar),  21 ;  fatty  mat- 
ters, 4;  albuminoids,  16;  tannin,  26*28 ;  vege- 
table fibre,  20;  theine,  2  or  8;  mineral  sab- 
stances,  6 ;  water,  6 ;  and  an  aromatic  oil,  less 
than  I.  The  most  important  constituent  is 
theine,  or,  as  it  is  identical  with  the  active 
principle  in  coffee,  caffeine,  a  orystallizable 
substance,  soluble  in  water  and  having  a  bitter 
taste  (see  Caffkinb)  ;  acting  as  a  feeble  base, 
it  is  classed  among  the  alkaloids,  with  the 
formula  CnHnNiOi+HiO.  Some  give  the 
proportion  as  high  as  6  per  cent,  in  the  finer 
green  teas,  but  the  average  is  2  to  8  per  cent. 
The  constituent  next  in  importance  is  the 
aromatic  oil,  as  upon  this  depends  the  aroma 
and  a  large  share  of  the  flavor  of  the  tea.  The 
tannin  gives  the  tea  its  astringency;  in  the 
proper  making  or  infusing  of  tea  the  object  is 
to  extract  as  much  of  the  theine  and  aromatic 
oil  and  as  little  of  the  tannin  as  possible ;  when 
tea  is  infused  too  long,  or  is  boiled,  the  amount 
of  tannin  in  the  infusion  is  perceived  by  its 
marked  astringency ;  more  or  less  of  the  other 
constituents  are  taken  up  by  the  water,  and 
give  what  is  called  "  body  "  to  the  tea. — The 
wealthy  Chinese  make  their  tea  in  the  cup. 
The  proper  quantity  of  leaves  is  placed  in  the 
cup,  boiling  water  poured  over  them,  and  the 
cup  covered  for  a  time  with  the  saucer;  to 
prevent  the  leaves  from  rising  to  the  surface, 
a  perforated  bit  of  silver,  or  silver  filigree 
work,  is  placed  over  them.  The  poorer  Chinese 
make  their  tea  in  a  tea  pot.  In  Japan  some 
teas  are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which  is  in- 
fused in  the  cup  and  stirred  before  taking,  that 
both  the  infusion  and  powder  may  be  swal- 
lowed ;  it  is  also  the  custom  in  Tartary  to  take 
the  leaves  with  the  liquid.  In  other  countries 
it  is  customary  to  make  some  addition  to  the 
tea :  in  England  and  America,  sugar  and  milk 
or  cream  ;  in  Russia,  lemon  juice ;  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  it  is  very  common  to  add 
a  little  brandy  or  other  spirit.  The  quality  of 
the  tea  (the  infusion)  is  ^eatly  affected  by  the 
maniier  of  making  it.  Those  who  think  that 
color  indicates  strength  boil  the  tea,  either 
putting  the  leaves  directly  into  boiling  water, 
or  placing  them  in  cold  water  and  setting  the 
pot  upon  the  fire  until  the  water  boils ;  some 
practise  prolonged  infusion,  with  the  same  re- 
sult, a  dark-colored  liquid,  in  which  the  proper 
flavor  is  concealed  by  the  amount  of  tannin 
extracted;  and  some  aidd  a  fragment  of  soda  to 
increase  the  color.  Connoisseurs  in  tea  usu- 
ally m^e  it  on  the  table,  a  caddy  containing 
several  kinds  of  tea  and  an  urn  of  boiling  water 
being  at  hand ;  a  portion  of  boiling  water  is 
poured  into  the  tea  pot,  and  when  that  is  thor- 
oughly warmed  the  water  is  distributed  among 
the  tea  cups ;  then  the  leaves  of  one  sort  (or  a 
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mixture  of  two  or  three  sorts)  are  placed  in 
the  pot,  boiling  water  poured  on,  and  in  a  few 
minates,  the  cups  being  emptied  of  the  water 
pat  in  to  warm  them,  it  is  served.  The  char- 
acter of  the  water  greatly  influences  the  qual- 
ity of  the  tea,  it  being  impossible  to  make 
really  good  tea  with  bard  water.  Excess  of 
lime  in  the  water  may  be  corrected  by  the 
judicious  use  of  carbonate  of  soda. — The  effects 
of  the  habitual  use  of  tea  hare  been  maoh  dis- 
cussed, some  regarding  them  as  highly  dele- 
tarious,  while  others,  on  account  of  the  large 
proportion  of  nitrogen  in  theine,  have- main- 
tained that  tea  is  nutritions,  and  serves  as  a 
substitute  for  food.  The  elaborate  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Edward  Smith  ("  Foods,"  in  the 
"International  Scientific  Series,"  New  York, 
1873)  are  worthy  of  study;  his  results  in  brief 
are :  that  while  the  amount  of  nntriment  con- 
tained in  the  quantity  of  tea  one  consumes  is 
not  BufScient  to  be  of  use  in  building  up  the 
system  or  in  supplying  heat,  it  has  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  vital  functions,  and  particular- 
ly stimulates  respiration,  as  shown  by  the  in- 
creased amount  of  carbonic  acid  thrown  off  by 
the  lungs  after  taking  it ;  and  that  it  power- 
fully promotes  the  assimilation  and  transforma- 
tion of  other  foods.  Excessive  use  of  tea  pro- 
daces  wakefulness  and  increased  mental  and 
bodily  activity,  which  is  followed  by  a  reaction 
that  brings  exhaustion  and  a  corresponding 
depression.  Most  of  the  unpleasant  effects  of 
tea  are  ascribed  to  the  volatile  oil ;  the  long 
continued  breathing  of  air  impregnated  with 
this  produces  illness  in  the  packers  of  tea,  and 
the  tea  tasters  at  the  tea  marts  in  China,  who 
are  even  careful  not  to  swallow  the  infusion, 
are  obliged  in  a  few  years  to  give  up  their 
lucrative  positions  with  shattered  constitutions. 
The  Chinese,  who  drink  tea  at  all  times,  are 
careful  to  use  none  less  than  a  year  old,  as  in 
time  the  oil  either  evaporates  or  is  so  modified 
that  it  ceases  to  be  injurious. — There  are  nu- 
merous substitutes  for  tea  in  different  ooun- 
tries,  'and  widely  separated  peoples  have  in 
use  some  plant  the  active  principle  of  which 
is  closely  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
that  in  tea.  Besides  coffee  and  chocolate,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  beverages  is 
the  Paraguay  tea.  (See  Mat£.)  The  khat 
of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  introduced  into  the 
Mohammedan  parts  of  Africa,  is  catha  edidit, 
the  leaves  and  small  twigs  of  which  possess  the 
properties  of  tea  in  an  eminent  degree.  The 
oooa  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  though  generally 
chewed,  has  similar  properties,  and  is  some- 
times used  like  tea.  (See  Oooa.)  Other  plants 
might  be  cited.  (See  also  Nkw  Jkrset  Tka.) 
— The  official  records  of  importation  into  Eng- 
land begin  in  1725,  in  which  year  there  was 
imported  870,828  lbs. ;  in  the  first  year  of  the 
present  century  the  quantity  entered  for  home 
consumption  was  28,780,160  lbs.  Until  1834 
the  East  India  company  had  a  monopoly  of 
tea,  which  paid  a  heavy  duty;  but  in  that  year 
the  duty  was  reduce^  and  the  trade  thrown 


open  to  all.  The  imports  of  tea  into  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  five  years,  ending  Dec. 
81,  entered  for  home  consumption  only,  were: 
1869,  998,996  cwt. ;  1870,  1,060,802;  1871, 
1,102,943;  1872,  1,141,003;  1878,  1,178,760. 
The  value  of  the  total  import  for  tiie  same 
years,  of  which  one  fourth  was  reexported, 
was  £10,811,465,  £10,097,619,  £11,636,644, 
£12,983,148,  and  £11,372,595.  The  imports 
into  the  United  States  for  five  years,  ending 
June  80,  for  home  consumption,  were :  1869- 
'70,  423,298  cwt. ;  1870-'7l,  468,615 ;  1871-% 
569,741;  1872-'8,  678,707;  1878-'4,  498,818. 
The  total  values  (in  gold)  for  the  respective 
years  were  $18,871,546,  $17,264,617,  $22,943,- 
575,  $24,486,170,  and  $21,212,834. 

TEACHERS'  IHSTITIITE,  in  the  United  States, 
an  assemblage  of  t^e  teachers  of  the  puUio 
schools  of  a  county  or  part  of  a  county  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  t^ 
art  and  methods  of  teaching,  by  lectures,  oon- 
ferences,  class  drills,  &o.,  from  experienced 
teachers.  An  institute  is  usually  held  in  eaeh 
county  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  once  a  year,  some- 
times  oftener,  the  sessions  lasting  from  one  to 
two  weeks.  The  instruction  is  free.  This 
plan  was  first  adopted  by  Henry  Barnard, 
state  si^rintendent  of  schools  in  Conneoti- 
out,  in  1889.  Institutes  have  been  held  ia 
New  York  since  1843,  and  have  been  main- 
tained by  state  appropriations  since  1647.  They 
were  begun  in  Massachusetts  and  Bhode  Isl- 
and in  1846,  and  soon  afterward  in  many  other 
states.  In  most  of  the  states  they  are  required 
by  law  to  be  held,  and  in  several  the  atten- 
dance of  teachers  is  obligatory.  In  some  states 
provision  is  made  for  their  maintenance  by 
public  funds.  The  instruction  in  these  tem- 
porary training  schools  is  necessarily  almost 
wholly  oral,  and  is  confined  to  an  explanation 
and  iUustration  of  the  best  methods  of  teadi- 
ing  and  governing  schools.  Conferences  are 
held,  in  which  the  teachers  relate  their  own 
experience  of  particular  methods  of  instmo- 
tion  and  discipline. 

'KEAK,  an  East  Indian  tree,  teotona  grandU 
(called  in  Malabar  teeea\  valuable  for  its  timber. 
It  belongs  to  the  verbenaeeat,  a  family  which, 
while  its  most  familiar  representatives  with  ns 
are  ornamental  herbs  and  shrubs,  includes  some 
important  tropical  trees.  The  teak  is  remark- 
able for  its  size  and  beauty ;  it  grows  over  200 
ft  high ;  the  elliptical  leaves  are  12  to  24  in. 
long,  and  so  rough  as  to  be  useful  for  polishing 
wood;  the  small  white  flowers  are  fragrant, 
in  terminal  panicles,  and  have  the  stmctare 
common  to  the  family.  The  tree  is  fonnd  in 
various  parts  of  India  and  the  adjacent  id- 
ands,  and  has  been  introduced  into  other  Brit- 
ish possessions.  It  is  probable  that  other  and 
closely  related  species  contribute  to  the  mpply 
of  commerce.  The  wood  of  the  teak  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  known  on  aeoomit  of 
its  great  weight,  hardness,  and  durability,  qnal- 
itiea  which  have  caused  it  to  be  long  nised  in 
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the  East,  not  only  for  temples,  but  for  dwell- 
ing. It  is  most  employed  in  ship  building, 
being  prtkotically  indestrnctible  by  wear  or  de- 
cay, and  vessels  bnilt  of  it  have  lasted  100 


Teak  vTectoDft  grondls). 

years,  to  be  then  only  broken  np  on  acconnt 
of  their  poor  sailing  qaalities  from  fanlty  mod- 
els. The  wood  works  easily,  but  on  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  silex  contained  in  it,  the 
tools  employed  are  quickly  worn  away;  it  is 
brownish,  and  contains  an  oil  which  prevents 
spikes  and  other  iron  work  with  which  it  is 
in  contact  from  rusting,  even  when  the  wood 
is  used  green.  Its  weight  varies  in  different 
localities,  from  42  to  62  lbs,  to  the  cubic  foot ; 
the  teak  from  Malabar  is  the  heaviest,  while 
that  from  Burmah  and  Siam  is  much  lighter ; 
in  ship  building  its  great  weight  largely  offsets 
its  durability,  and  it  is  therefore  now  custom- 
ary to  use  it  only  for  planking. — Various  simi- 
lar woods  are  called  teak;  the  African  teak 
was  long  used  in  ship  building  before  its  origin 
was  known;  it  is  the  genus  Ol^eldia,  of  the 
euphorbia  family. 

TEiiiy  the  common  name  of  the  small  riv- 
er ducks  of  the  genera  nettion  (Eaup)  and 
fuerquedvla  (Stephens),  called  mreelle*  by  the 
'rench.  In  the  genus  ntttion  the  bill  is  as 
long  as  the  head,  straight,  unusually  narrow, 
with  sides  parallel,  as  high  as  broad  at  the  base, 
the  depressed  tip  with  a  very  narrow  nail; 
wings  moderate  and  pointed,  second  quill  the 
longest,  and  the  secondaries  lengthened  and 
pointed  ;  tail  moderate  and  wedge-shaped  ; 
toes  united  by  a  full  web,  the  hind  one  short 
and  slighty  lobed.  There  are  about  20  species, 
distributed  all  over  the  globe,  though  most  nu- 
merous in  the  northern  hemisphere  ;  they  are 
migratory,  commencing  their  rapid  flights  in 
small  flocks  soon  after  sunset,  resting  by  day 
on  the  surface  of  fresh  water  or  the  reedy 
shores  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  feeding  princi- 
pally at  night  on  aquatic  insects  and  worms, 
seeds,  and  grains ;  the  nest  is  made  of  a  large 
mass  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  lined  with 


down,  and  the  eggs  are  eight  to  ten ;  they  are 
highly  esteemed  as  game.  The  European  teal 
was  domesticated  by  the  Romans.  The  green- 
winged  teal  {N.  Oarolinen*i»,  Baird)  is  14  in. 
long,  22  to  24  in.  in  alar  extent,  and  the  bill  If 
in. ;  the  head  and  neck  are  chestnut,  the  chin 
black,  and  the  forehead  dusky ;  around  the  eyes 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  head  is  a  broad  rich 
green  stripe,  passing- into  a  bluish  black  patch 
on  the  nape ;  below  white,  with  rounded  black 
spots  on  throat ;  lower  neck,  sides,  and  scapu- 
lars finely  banded  with  black  and  grayish  white ; 
speculum  on  wings  broad  and  rich  green;  a 
white  crescent  in  front  of  bend  of  wings; 
under  tail  coverts  black,  with  a  patch  of  buff 
white  on  each  side;  wing  coverts  plain  olive- 
gray  ;  in  the  female  the  under  parts  are  white, 
and  tiie  upper  dark  brown  with  gray  edgings. 
It  occurs  over  the  whole  of  North  America, 
and  accidentally  in  Europe  ;  it  migrates  prin- 
cipally over  the  land,  bree(Ung  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  fur  countries ;  it  runs  well,  is  a 
good  swimmer  and  diver,  and  a  very  rapid  and 
graceful  flier;  having  a  comparatively  long 
neck,  it  feeds  while  swimming,  and,  being 
choice  in  its  selection  of  food,  affords  a  deli- 
cious flesh ;  it  is  not  very  shy ;  the  eggs  are  1} 
by  Ij  in.,  much  rounded,  dull  yellowish  with 
indistinct  deeper  tints. — In  the  genus  gvergve- 
dula  the  bill  widens  a  little  to  the  end,  which 
is  obtusely  rounded,  is  higher  than  broad  at 
base,  has  a  wider  nail  and  the  lamellte  visible 
on  the  sides.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen 
species  in  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia, 


Orecn-wlogod  Teal  (Nottlon  CaroUiiensis). 

with  habits  similar  to  those  of  the  other  genus. 
The  blue- winged  teal  (Q.  diieori,  Steph.)  is  16 
in.  long,  24  or  26  in.  in  alar  extent,  with  a  bill 
of  1|  in. ;  the  head  and  neck  above  are  plum- 
beous gray;  top  of  head  black;  white  crescent 
in  front  of  eyes;  under  parts  purplish  gray, 
each  feather  spotted  with  black;  fore  part 
of  back  brownish  with  two  narrow  bands  of 
purplish  gray;  back  behind  and  tail  greenish 
brown;  under  tail  coverts  black;  outer  webs 
of  some  of  the  scapulars  and  the  vring  coverts 
bri(^t  blue ;  greater  coverts  tipped  with  white, 
with  grass-green  speculum  below  them ;  bill 
black ;  in  the  female  the  top  of  the  head  is 
brown,  chin  and  throat  yellowish  white,  back 
brown  with  paler  edgings,  under  parts  whitish 
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with  obscore  brown  spots,  and  the  same  bine 
and  white  in  the  wings  as  in  the  male.  It 
is  found  throughout  eastern  North  America  to 
the  Rooky  mountains,  is  abundant  about  the 
months  of  the  Mississippi  in  winter,  and  is  less 
hardy  than  the  green- winged  species. 

TUBS,  the  limpid,  ooioriess,  slightly  saline 
secretion  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  oontinnally 
poured  out  in  quantity  snflScient  to  bathe  the 
surface  of  the  eyes,  to  secure  the  easy  and  free 
motion  of  the  lids,  and  to  wash  off  any  irrita- 
ting particles  from  their  sensitive  membrane. 
The  lachrymal  belong  to  the  aggregated  glands, 
or  those  in  which  the  vesicles  or  aeini  are 
arranged  in  lobules ;  there  is  one  at  the  upper, 
external,  and  anterior  part  of  each  orbit,  in  a 
depression  of  the  frontal  bone,  in  relation  with 
the  external  rectus  muscle,  resting  behind  on  a 
fatty  areolar  tissue ;  each  gland  is  of  the  size 
of  a  small  almond,  reddish  white,  flattened, 
and  enveloped  in  a  fibro-oellnlar  capsule ;  the 
secretion  is  poured  out  by  six  or  seven  trunks 
opening  within  the  upper  lid.  At  the  inner 
uigle  of  the  eyes,  in  both  lids,  are  two  very 
narrow,  always  open  apertures,  the  lachrymal 
puneta,  in  the  middle  of  a  slightly  prominent 
tubercle,  about  1^  line  from  the  inner  junction 
of  the  lids ;  they  are  opposite  each  other,  the 
lower  turned  up  and  the  upper  down,  and  both 
outward  and  backward.  Through  these  open- 
ings the  tears  are  conveyed  by  the  lachrymal 
ducts  in  each  lid  to  the  lachrymal  sac,  at  the 
inner  angle  of  each  eye,  in  the  bony  groove 
between  the  laohryoial  bone  and  the  ascending 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary ;  it  is  a  small 
membranous  sac,  opening  below  into  the  nasal 
duct,  which  conveys  the  tears  into  the  nose 
beneath  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  At  the 
inner  angle  of  the  lids,  in  front  of  the  globe 
and  behind  the  lachrymal  puneta,  is  a  small 
reddish  tubercle,  pyramidal,  with  the  summit 
turned  forward  and  outward ;  this  is  the  lachry- 
mal caruncle,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  small 
mucous  follicles,  covered  by  the  conjunctiva, 
which  forms  in  front  and  to  the  outside  a  semi- 
lunar fold,  called  the  nictitating  membrane ; 
this  is  rudimentary  in  man,  but  remarkably  de- 
veloped in  birds.  The  act  of  crying,  generally 
accompanying  an  increased  secretion  of  tears, 
as  far  as  the  movements  of  respiration  are 
concerned,  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
laughing,  though  occasioned  by  a  contrary  emo- 
tion ;  the  expiratory  muscles  are  in  more  or  less 
violent  convulsive  movement,  sending  out  the 
breath  in  a  series  of  jerks,  accompanied  by 
well  known  sounds ;  in  children  the  act  is  some- 
times continued  almost  to  the  complete  emp- 
tying of  the  chest  of  air,  to  the  great  dismay 
of  parents,  but  the  necessity  of  breathing  is 
always  stronger  than  the  convulsive  muscular 
movements.  Moderate  excitement,  whether  of 
Joy,  tenderness,  or  grief,  increases  greatly  the 
qnantity  of  the  tears,  though  the  secretion  is 
oheoked  by  violent  emotions ;  in  intense  grief 
the  tears  do  not  flow,  the  restoration  of  the 
secretion  being  a  sign  of  moderated  sorrow. 


and  itself  affording  relief  by  the  resumption 
of  nervous  action.  The  sensory,  emotional,  or 
instinctive  ganglia,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  the 
will,  in  intense  grief  become  congested,  and 
the  flow  of  tears  is  the  natural  method  for 
their  relief ;  hence  the  danger  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance from  long  continued  tearless  grief. 
Oonsidering  their  size,  there  are  no  other  glands 
which  ordinarily  can  so  increase  the  amount  of 
their  secretion  as  the  lachrymal ;  the  quantity 
is  sometimes  very  great,  and  very  easily  stim- 
ulated; the  shedding  of  tears  is  also  conta- 
gious.— The  lachrymal  puneta  may  be  closed, 
causing  the  tears  to  flow  over  the  cheeks,  for 
which  the  remedy  is  dilatation  by  fine  probes. 
When  the  nasal  duct  is  obstructed,  the  eye  is 
watery  and  the  corresponding  nostril  dry,  the 
sac  forming  a  small  tumor  at  the  side  of  the 
nose ;  the  sac  also  may  be  inflamed,  with  pain, 
tenderness,  swelling,  and  feverish  symptoms ; 
this  may  end  in  suppuration,  and  an  external 
opening,  constituting  lachrymal  fistula,  requi- 
ring the  restoration  of  the  obliterated  duct  by 
styles  of  different  materials. 

TEASEL  (A.  S.  tatel,  from  tman,  to  tease), 
the  ripened  flower  heads  of  dip$aeu*/ullonum, 
used  for  raising  a  nap  upon  woollen  cloths. 
The  genus  dipmeut  (Gr.  di-^itv,  to  thirst,  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  cups  formed  by  the  united 
leaves  in  some  species,  which  hold  water)  is  the 
representative  of  a  small  family,  the  diptaeem, 
which  is  so  closely  related  to  the  eompotiUt 
that  in  a  systematic  arrangement  it  is  placed 
next  to  that  family.  Like  the  composites,  the 
teasel  family  have  their  flowers  in  dense  heads, 
but  their  anthers  are  not  united  and  the  seeds 
have  albumen.  In  the  teasel  itself,  of  which 
there  are  about  a  dozen  old-world  species,  the 
plants  are  biennial  or  perennial,  with  coarse, 
deeply  toothed,  opposite,  rough  leaves;  the 
branches  are  terminated  by  an  oblong  head, 
consisting  of  small  flowers,  each  in  the  axil  of 
a  bract,  which  appears  as  a  strong  scale  when 
the  seeds  are  ripe.  The  wild  teasel  {D.  *yh«*- 
tru)  is  spairingly  introduced,  and  is  fonnd  in 
the  older  states  as  a  roadside  weed ;  it  is  from 
2  to  6  ft.  high,  and  its  numerous  heads  of  pale 

Eurple  flowers,  with  a  large  involucre  at  their 
ase,  make  it  a  conspicuous  and  not  inelegant 
plant;  the  bracts  to  the  heads  terminate  in  a 
long  straight  point ;  it  should  be  treated  as  an 
intruder.  The  teasel  of  commerce,  or  fullers' 
teasel,  though  bearing  the  speciflo  name  given 
above,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  the  wild  teasel,  from  which  it  differs  in 
having  a  longer  head  with  a  shorter  involucre ; 
the  bracts  are  much  stiffer,  and  have  hooked 
points.  These  heads,  when  ripe,  are  about  21 
in.  long  and  1^^  in.  in  diameter,  and  dothea 
with  regular,  strong,  sharp,  recurved  hooks; 
they  are  an  important  article  of  commeree,  and 
in  some  countries  of  cultivation ;  considerable 
quantities  are  produced  in  England,  but  the 
cnief  supply  is  from  Holland  and  France.  The 
teasel  has  now  and  then  been  cultivated  in 
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this  ooimtrj ;  any  sood  soil  suits  it ;  the  seed 
is  sown  in  spring,  the  plants  thinned  to  18  in. 
and  kept  cultivated  through  the  season;  the 
next  year  the  flower  heads  appear,  and  earth 


Wild  TeaMl  (Dlpsocns  Bvlveetrls),  aod  Head  of  Fallen* 

teasel 

is  thrown  against  the  plants  to  keep  them  up- 
right; when  the  flowers  wither,  the  heads  are 
cut,  leaving  8  or  0  in.  of  stalk  attached,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  Their  use  is  to  tease  or  raise 
a  nap  upon  cloth,  and  this  is  done  hy  the  hooks, 
which  catch  and  pull  oot  one  end  of  the  wool 
fibres,  near  the  surface,  leaving  the  other  end 
of  the  fibre  still  twisted  in  the  thread.  For- 
merly teasing,  or  teasling,  was  done  by  hand, 
the  heads  being  fastened  in  a  frame,  and  drawn 
over  the  surface  of  the  cloth  by  the  operator 
with  a  frame  in  each  hand ;  now  the  work  is 
done  by  machinery;  the  teasels,  cut  length- 
wise into  halves  or  quarters,  are  attached  to 
a  wooden  cylindrical  frame,  which  revolves, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  cloth  passes  be- 
neath it.  Much  inventive  talent  has  been  ex- 
pended in  providing  substitutes  for  teasels,  but 
all  have  been  discarded;  for  the  natural  tea- 
sel, unlike  any  artificial  snbstitate,  while  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  perform  the  required  work, 
will  yield  or  bre^  in  contact  with  a  knot  or 
other  obstacle,  without  injury  to  the  cloth. 

TECHHrOLOGT  (Gr.  rexvfi,  an  art,  and  Uyo^, 
discoorse),  the  systematic  knowledge  of  the 
,  theory  and  practice  of  the  industrial  arts.  It 
is  divisible  into  several  branches,  but  chiefiy 
into  chemical  technology  and  mechanical  tech- 
nology. Chemical  technology  embraces  those 
industries  which  chiefly  demand  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  chem- 
icals, including  the  various  acids  and  the  com- 
pounds of  soda  and  potash ;  the  manufactore 
of  soap  and  candles,  glass,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  pottery  and  porcelain ;  the  manufac- 
ture of  illuminating  gas,  and  the  distillation  and 
refining  of  the  waste  products  of  gas  works 
and  of  cmde  petroleum;  and  the  distillation 


and  rectification  of  spirits  and  the  fermenta- 
tion of  wine  and  beer.  Mechanical  technolo- 
gy embraces  textile  manufactures  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  in  general.  In  many  of  the  arts  a 
combination  of  both  mechanical  and  chemical 
knowledge  is  required,  as  in  glass  making  and 
calico  printing.  Schools  of  technology  are 
established  independently  and  also  in  connec- 
tion with  colleges  and  universities,  not  only 
for  the  advantage  of  the  general  student,  but 
for  those  who  intend  to  become  experts  in  one 
or  at  most  a  few  branches,  in  which  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  arts  are  taught,  in- 
cluding mathematics,  mechanical  engineering, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  usually 
mineralogy  and  geology.  In  independent  in- 
stitutions other  branches  are  added. 

nXUlKEH,  or  Tecmtlu,  a  chief  of  the  Shaw- 
nee Indians,  born  near  the  present  town  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  about  1768,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  Oct.  6,  1818.  His  first 
prominent  appearance  was  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Recovery  in  1794.  About  1806  his  broth- 
er Elskwatawa  set  up  as  a  prophet,  denoun- 
cing the  use  of  liquors,  and  of  all  food  and 
manners  introduced  by  the  whites.  Tecum- 
seh  and  the  prophet  then  attempted  to  unite 
all  the  western  tribes  into  one  nation  to  re- 
sist the  whites.  They  visited  the  Indians 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gnlf  of  Mexico,  and 
soon  had  a  village  of  400  Indians  gathered  at 
Greenville.  Gen.  Harrison  required  them  to 
remove,  as  it  was  beyond  the  Indian  limit 
fixed  by  treaty.  Tecumseh  went  to  Vincennes 
with  400  warriors  to  overawe  Harrison,  and 
the  conference  was  broken  up  by  his  vio- 
lence. Finding  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  he 
attempted  to  explain.  In  1811,  while  he  was 
in  the  south  exciting  the  Creeks  and  Semi- 
noles  to  rise  by  promise  of  English  aid,  Harri- 
son marched  on  the  prophet's  town  to  demand 
that  the  Indians  should  return  to  their  various 
tribes,  murderers  of  whites  be  surrendered, 
and  plunder  given  up.  The  prophet  attacked 
him,  and  was  defeated  at  Tippecanoe,  on  the 
Wabash  (Nov,  7).  This  disconcerted  Tecum- 
seh's  plans  and  broke  the  spell  of  the  proph- 
et's power.  When  war  was  declared  with 
England,  Tecumseh  appeared  in  Canada  with 
a  number  of  warriors,  and  refused  to  meet 
the  American  commanders  in  council.  He  was 
in  the  action  against  Van  Home  on  the  Rai- 
sin, and  after  being  wounded  at  Maguaga  was 
made  a  brigadier  general  in  the  British  forces. 
He  was  in  command  with  Proctor  at  the  siege 
of  Fort  Meigs,  and  saved  American  prisoners 
from  massacre.  After  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie 
he  urged  Proctor  to  engage  Harrison  when  he 
landed,  but  accompanied  him  in  his  retreat. 
In  the  first  engagement  he  was  wounded  while 
holding  the  passage  of  a  stream.  With  Proc- 
tor he  selected  the  battle  ground  at  the  Thames, 
in  the  S.  W.  comer  of  Canada,  and  he  com- 
manded the  right  wing.  Laying  aside  his 
sword  and  uniform  in  the  conviction  that  he 
must  fall,  he  put  on  his  hunting  dress  and 
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fonght  desperately  till  he  was  killed.  Col.  B. 
M.  Johnson  was  said  to  hare  shot  him ;  but  in 
reality  his  death  was  not  for  some  days  known 
to  the  Americans. — The  life  of  Tecumseh  and 
of  his  brother  the  prophet  has  been  written  by 
Benjamin  Drake  (12mo,  Oincinnati,  1841). 

TEEIH,  the  organs  in  vertebrates  for  the 
seiznre  and  mastication  of  food,  placed  at  or 
near  the  entrance  to  the  alimentary  canal.  In 
adult  man  there  are  82,  16  in  each  jaw,  im- 
planted in  sockets,  and  of  an  irregular  conoid 
form;  in  the  child,  previous  to  the  second 
dentition,  there  are  only  20.  For  their  de- 
velopment see  Dbntition.  The  number  of  the 
teeth  increases  in  the  lower  animals,  being 
greatest  in  the  cetaceans  and  marsupials  among 
mammals,  and  also  considerable  in  many  rep- 
tiles and  fishes.  The  portion  of  a  tooth  above 
the  socket  is  called  the  crown,  the  concealed 
part  the  root  or  fang ;  between  these  there  is 
a  more  or  less  marked  constriction  or  neck. 
In  vertebrate  animals  the  teeth,  like  the  bones, 
have  for  their  earthy  basis  phosphate  of  lime, 
mingled  with  some  carbonate  of  lime  and 
a  certain  proportion  of  fluoride  of  calcium. 
The  latter  substance  is  more  abundant  in  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth  than  elsewhere,  but  every- 
where phosphate  of  lime  is  the  main  ingredi- 
ent upon  which  the  teeth  depend  for  their  so- 
lidity and  firmness. — ^A  tooth  is  composed  of 
three  different  tissues,  dentine,  erutta  petrota, 
and  enamel.  The  dentine,  forming  the  great- 
er part  of  the  body  of  the  tooth,  consists  of 
a  firm,  transparent,  nearly  homogeneous  sub- 
stratum, composed  of  about  72  per  cent,  of 
calcareous  matter  and  28  per  cent,  of  organic 
substance.  It  is  permeated  throughout  by 
minute  cylindrical  channels,  called  eanalieuli, 
about  T7.iTr7  ^^  <^  ^^^  ^^  diameter,  which 
radiate  from  a  central  cavity  contained  in  the 
tooth,  called  the  pulp  cavity,  toward  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  dentine.  During  their 
course  the  eanalieuli  branch  and  divide,  often 
several  times  in  succession,  becoming  thus 
very  much  reduced  in  size  and  at  the  same 
time  increased  in  number.  In  the  central 
cavity  of  the  dentine  is  contained  the  palp  of 
the  tooth,  a  soft,  vascular,  and  sensitive  pa- 
pilla, the  only  portion  of  the  tooth  which  is 
supplied  with  blood  vessels  and  nerves.  Un- 
doubtedly the  eanalieuli  of  the  dentine  are 
either  channels  for  the  absorption  of  nutritious 
fluids  from  the  pulp,  or  are  filled  with  soft 
filaments  composed  of  organic  material,  by 
which  this  absorption  is  accomplished.  The 
cnista  petrosa  is  a  thin  layer  of  bony  tissue 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  dentine  in  the 
fang  of  the  tooth,  and  serving  to  connect  it, 
br  means  of  its  periosteum,  more  firmly  to 
the  socket.  It  differs  but  little  from  compact 
bony  tissue  elsewhere,  except  that  it  contains 
no  blood  vessels,  and  is  distinguished  only  by 
the  presence  of  the  irregularly  shaped  bone 
corpuscles,  which  are  connected  by  their  radi- 
ating filaments  with  the  extremities  of  the 
canaliouli  of  the  dentine.    The  enamel,  which 


covers  the  surface  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth, 
is  much  the  hardest  of  its  tissues,  containing 
often  over  96  per  cent,  of  calcareous  matter. 
It  appears  to  consist  of  superimposed  layers 
of  calcified  epithelium,  and  is  well  adapted,  by 
its  extreme  solidity  and  almost  crystalline  tex- 
ture, to  endure  the  attrition  of  foreign  sub- 
stances without  disintegration. — Three  kinds 
of  teeth  are  distinguishable  in  mammals,  viz., 
incisors,  canines,  and  molars.  The  incisors 
are  in  the  front  and  median  portion  of  the 
jaws,  and  have  a  simple  flattened  root  and  a 
thin  cutting  edge,  suitable  for  dividing  and 
collecting  food,  as  in  the  jaws  of  the  beav^ 
and  squirrel  and  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  ox. 
The  canines,  four  in  number,  are  next  to  the 
incisors,  separated  from  them  by  an  interval, 
except  in  man ;  the  crown  is  conical,  and  the 
root  long  and  simple.  They  are  the  so-called 
eye  and  stomach  teeth  in  man,  and  form  a 
striking  characteristic  and  formidable  weapons 
in  the  carnivora;  they  are  best  adapted  for 
securing  and  tearing  living  prey.  The  molar 
teeth  are  the  most  posterior,  and  have  flattened 
and  tuberculous  crowns  suited  for  grinding 
down  vegetable  food;  they  are  most  developed 
in  herbivorous  animals ;  the  roots  in  man  are 
often  much  bifurcated,  rendering  extraction 
diflScnlt. — Teeth  are  so  intimately  related  to 
the  food  and  habits  of  animals,  so  easily  exam- 
ined, and  of  such  indestructible  materials,  that 
they  are  of  the  first  importance  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  animals,  both  living  and  f  ossiL  When 
fully  formed  they  are  subject  to  decay,  but  have 
no  inherent  power  of  reparation ;  they  may  in- 
crease by  abnormal  growth  of  the  crusta  pe- 
trosa, their  most  highly  organized  constitaent 
For  the  diseases  and  the  mode  of  treatment  of 
the  teeth,  see  Dbntistkt. — In  fishes  the  teeth 
vary  from  none  in  the  sturgeon  and  lopho- 
branchs  to  countless  numbers  in  the  pike  and 
the  siluroids.  They  are  usually  conical,  but 
sometimes  flattened  or  pavement-like,  vUli- 
f  orm,  serrated,  and  cutting ;  they  may  be  situ- 
ated on  any  of  the  bones  of  the  oral  cavity,  on 
the  tongue,  and  in  the  pharynx;  in  most  cases 
they  are  firmly  united  to  the  jaws  by  continu- 
ous ossification,  but  in  some  are  movable ;  they 
are  composed  of  dentine  and  its  modifications, 
enamel  occurring  in  only  a  few  cases,  like  the 
parrot  fish  (seanu) ;  and  they  are  frequently 
shed  and  renewed,  the  germs  being  developed 
from  the  free  surface  of  the  bnccal  membrane. 
Among  reptiles,  the  whole  order  of  chelonians 
(tortoises  and  turtles),  and  also  the  toad  family 
among  batrachians,  are  without  teeth.  In  the 
others  these  organs  are  usually  simple,  and 
adapted  for  seizing  and  holding  but  not  chew- 
ing their  food ;  the  number  is  never  so  small 
nor  so  large  as  in  fishes,  and  is  rarely  charac- 
teristic of  species.  They  are  generally  conical, 
sharp,  and  smooth,  and  may  be  placed  on  any 
of  the  bones  entering  into  the  structure  of  the 
mouth ;  the  base  never  branches  into  diverging 
fangs,  and  in  most  is  anchylosed  in  various 
ways  to  the  bone  which  bears  them,  as  noticed 
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under  the  different  families ;  dentine  and  ce- 
ment are  always  present,  and  sometimes  en- 
amel, as  in  the  sanrian  crown.  Among  mam- 
mals, some  of  the  edentates,  as  ant-eaters  and 
pangolins,  have  no  teeth ;  in  the  others  thej 
are  implanted  in  sockets,  and  the  molars  have 
two  or  more  roots  when  they  have  a  limited 
growth ;  they  are  confined  to  the  superior,  in- 
ferior, and  intermaxillary  bones,  a  single  row 
in  each.  Mammals  have  been  divided  by  Owen 
into  monophyodonts,  or  those  which  generate 
a  single  set  of  teeth,  and  diphyodonts,  or  those 
which  generate  two  sets  of  teeth ;  the  former 
include  the  monotremes,  edentates,  and  carniv- 
orous cetaceans,  and  the  latter  all  the  other 
orders. — For  full  details  on  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  following  wntings  of 
Prof.  Richard  Owen :  "  Odontography  "  (Lon- 
don, 1840-'45);  article  "Teeth"  in  vol.  iv.  of 
the  "Oyclopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy" (1852);  and  "The  Principal  Forms  of 
the  Skeleton  and  Teeth,"  in  vol.  i.  of  Orr's 
"Oircle  of  Sciences"  (London;  reprinted  in 
Philadelphia,  1854). 

TEGEA.  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  in  the  S.  E. 
part  of  Arcadia.  Its  territory  was  called  Te- 
geatis.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  Its  early 
history  was  marked  by  a  constant  war  with  the 
Spartans,  and  about  560  6.  C.  it  fell  into  their 
hands.  About  500  Tegeans  fought  at  Ther- 
mopyln,  and  3,000  at  Platsa.  Tegea  became  a 
member  of  the  Arcadian  confederacy  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (371),  and  subsequently  of 
the  .£toliaa  league.  After  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Greece  it  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  but  about  A.  D.  400 
was  totally  destroyed  by  Alario.  Its  remains, 
found  near  the  village  of  Peali,  about  4  m. 
from  Tripolitza,  consist  of  broken  columns, 
friezes,  and  architraves,  and  a  church  in  ruins. 

TEGNIb,  Enias,  a  Swedish  poet,  born  at 
Eirkemd,  Wermland,  Nov.  18,  1782,  died  in 
WexiO,  Nov.  2,  1846.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Teg- 
n6r  after  his  native  village  of  Tegnaby.  He 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Lund  in  1802, 
and  became  teacher  of  eesthetics  and  librarian 
there,  and  in  1812  professor  of  Greek.  In 
1818  he  was  elected  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
and  took  his  degree  in  divinity,  and  in  1824  he 
became  bishop  of  Wexio.  His  works  include 
SeeailSll);  Natttards Bamfn ("The Children 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  1820),  Longfellow's  ver- 
sion of  which  (1841)  was  regarded  by  Tegndr 
as  the  best  of  all  the  translations;  Axel(\%2\) ; 
and  Frithioft  Sfiga  (1825),  based  upon  Icelan- 
dic sagas.  The  last  has  been  repeatedly  set  to 
music,  and  translated  into  many  languages. 
Among  the  latest  versions  are  Count  Lein- 
burg's  in  German  (Frankfort,  1878),  Leopold 
Hamel's  in  English  (London,  1876),  and  Victor 
Wilder's  in  French,  set  to  music  by  Max  Bruch 
(Paris,  1875).  A  complete  collection  of  Teg- 
n^r's  published  works  was  edited  and  his  biog- 
raphy written  by  his  son-in-law  Bottiger  (7 
vols.,  Stockholm,  1847-'61 ;  new  ed.,  1871  et 
779  VOL.  IV.— 89 


*eq.)  \  and  a  collection  of  his  posthnmous  wri- 
tings has  been  made  by  £lof  Tegn^r  (8  vols., 
1874).  His  correspondence  has  also  been  re- 
cently published.  A  colossal  statue  of  Tegn^r 
was  erected  at  Land  in  1858. 

TBBAIU,  a  N.  county  of  California,  lying  be- 
tween the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  range, 
and  intersected  by  the  Sacramento  river ;  area, 
2,800  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  8,687,  of  whom 
294  were  Chinese.  Lassen's  peak,  in  the  N.  E. 
comer,  is  10,577  ft.  high.  The  E.  portion  is 
partly  rocky  and  barren  and  partly  covered 
with  forests  of  pine.  In  the  west  are  several 
well  watered  and  fertile  valleys.  Some  gold 
is  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  salt  and 
medicinal  springs  of  great  value  in  the  Coast 
range.  The  Oregon  division  of  the  Central 
Pacific  railroad  traverses  it.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  404,722  bushels  of  wheat, 
108,828  of  barley,  446,466  lbs.  of  wool,  68,186 
of  butter,  88,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  6,649 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  8,069  horses,  2,167 
milch  cows,  9,408  other  cattle,  180,868  sheep, 
and  19,469  swine;  8  flour  mills,  6  saw  milk, 
and  2  manufactories  of  gloves  and  mittens. 
Capital,  Red  Bluff. 

TEHEBABf,  or  Tdnai,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Persia,  and  of  the  province  of  Irak- 
A  jemi,  70  m.  S.  of  the  Caspian  sea  and  about  210 
m.  N.  of  Ispahan,  in  lat.  86°  41'  N.,  Ion.  61'  28' 


Old  SoQth  Gat«. 

E. ;  pop.  in  winter  about  100,000.  The  town 
stands  in  a  sandy  plain,  with  mountains  to  the 
north  and  east,  and  a  fertile,  well  cultivated 
country  to  the  west.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
an  irregnlar  square,  each  side  of  which  mea- 
sures aboot  a  mile,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  deep 
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Atj  ditch  and  a  thick  mad  wall,  flanked  at 
intervals  with  semicircolar  projections,  and 
pierced  by  gates  which  are  always  guarded, 
and  are  closed  after  sanset.  Inside  there  are 
many  vacant  spaces,  gardens,  and  extensive 
mina;  bat  the  streets  are  narrow,  irregnlar, 
anpaved,  and  filthy.  The  hoases  are  badly 
built  and  mean  in  appearance.  Outside  the 
walls  are  suburbs  of  considerable  extent,  sev- 
eral large  caravansaries,  and  many  enclosed 
gardens.  The  principal  building  of  the  town 
is  the  Ark  or  royal  palace,  which  occupies  a 
large  space  adjoining  the  northern  wall,  and  is 
fortified.  The  bazaars  are  wretchedly  kept 
and  dirty.  One  of  the  mosques  is  roof^  with 
plates  of  gold.  In  summer  the  climate  is  un- 
healthy, and  the  monarch  and  about  two  thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  encamp  on  the  plains  of  Snl- 
tanieh.  On  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood  the 
shah  has  a  palace  and  beautiful  gardens.  Tele- 
graph wires  connect  Teheran  with  the  Cau- 
casian and  Turkish  frontiers.  Not  far  from  it 
are  the  rains  of  the  ancient  Rhages,  the  capital 
of  Parthia. — ^Teheran  was  unimportant  until 
made  the  capital  of  Persia  by  Aga  Mohammed 
Ehan  about  1796.  A  treaty  of  commerce  with 
England  was  signed  here,  Oct.  28,  1841. 

lEHDANTEFEC.  L  An  isthmus  of  Mexico, 
lying  between  the  bay  of  Campeachy  on  the 
gulf  and  the  bay  of  Tehuantepec  on  the  Pacific, 
and  comprising  the  states  of  Tabasco  and  Chia- 
pas and  parts  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oajaoa.  Its 
breadth  from  bay  to  bay,  at  the  narrowest 
place,  is  180  m.  It  is  drained  by  the  Coatza- 
ooalcoB  river,  which  flows  northward,  dis- 
oharp^ing  into  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  and  ex- 
tending three  fourths  of  the  width  of  the  isth- 
mus; and  by  the  Tehuantepec  river,  flowing 
into  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  There  are 
several  lakes  and  lagoons.  At  one  time  it  was 
proposed  to  construct  a  ship  canal  across  the 
isthmus,  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Coat- 
zaooalcos  for  a  part  of  the  distance,  and  sur- 
veys were  made.  (See  CAjfAL,  vol.  iii.,  p.  690.) 
nU  A  town  of  the  state  of  Oajaca,  on  Tehuan- 
tepec river,  about  16  m.  above  its  mouth,  and 
110  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Oajaca;  pop.  about  14,000. 
The  houses  are  generally  of  stone.  Part  of 
the  town  is  occupied  by  Indians,  who  are  civil- 
ized and  industrious.  It  has  salt  works  and 
cotton  factories,  and  a  considerable  pearl  fish- 
ery in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged. Indigo  is  raised  in  tho  vicinity,  a  pur- 
ple dye  is  procured  from  a  shell  fish  abundant 
there,  and  some  cochineal  is  exported.  The 
harbor  is  shallow,  with  a  dangerous  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  is  little  frequented. 

TEliDA,  or  Lerdo  de  TisJada,  SetastlaB,  president 
of  Mexico,  born  in  Jalapa,  April  25, 1826.  He 
was  educated  in  the  seminary  of  Pnebla  and 
in  the  college  of  Sim  Ildefonso,  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  became  rector  of  the  college  in  1852, 
and  received  the  diploma  of  advocate  in  1853. 
He  was  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  from 
December,  1856,  to  June  1,  1857,  when  he  be- 
came minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  premier, 


bat  resigned  in  September  on  account  of  his 
support  of  the  new  liberal  constitution,  in  op^ 
position  to  President  Comonfort  He  was  a 
member  and  thrice  the  president  of  the  house  of 
representatives  during  the  sessions  of  1861-2. 
He  opposed  the  treaty  for  arranging  the  English 
debt,  and  its  failure  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Zamacona  cabinet  His  influence  led  to  the 
ratification  in  December,  1861,  of  treaties  of 
commerce  and  of  extradition  with  the  United 
States.  He  was  member  of  congress  in  1862-'3, 
and  followed  the  government  on  its  removal 
from  Mexico,  during  the  French  invasion.  On 
Sept.  2,  1863,  he  became  minister  of  justice, 
and  on  Sept.  11  of  foreign  affairs.  He  shared 
with  Juarez  the  honor  of  the  eventual  recovery 
of  the  national  independence.  The  preaden- 
tial  term  of  Juarez  expiring  on  Nov.  30,  1865, 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  to  avert  the  excitement  of  a 
new  election,  caused  the  presidential  term  to 
be  extended  until  the  termination  of  the  war. 
After  the  capture  of  Maximilian,  he  was  vainly 
solicited  to  spare  his  life.  After  the  return  of 
Juarez  to  the  capital,  in  July,  1867,  Lerdo  de 
Tejada  suspended  all  treaties  with  those  foreign 

Sowers  which  had  failed  in  neutrality  tows^ 
[exico,  or  had  joined  in  the  intervention ;  but 
he  accorded  to  aliens  the  same  security  as  to 
Mexicans.  In  1868  he  became  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court.  In  that  capacity,  onder 
the  constitution,  he  became  president  on  the 
death  of  Juarez  in  July,  1872;  and  on  Nov. 
1  he  was  almost  unanimously  elected  to  that 
office  for  the  term  ending  Nov.  80,  1876. 

TELEGRAPH  (Gr.  r^At,  afar,  and  ypapeiv,  to 
write),  an  apparatus  by  which  intelligence  u 
communicated  to  a  distance.  It  properly  in- 
cludes the  various  methods  of  signalling.  The 
Roman  generals,  as  described  by  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  spelled  words  by  means  of  fires  of  dif- 
ferent substances.  The  North  American  abo- 
rigines made  use  of  regular  stations  over  the 
western  country  for  such  signals;  and  the  In- 
dians of  the  northwest  territory  in  this  way 
made  known  the  approach  of  Fremont,  as  he 
passed  through  their  regions.  Polybius  de- 
scribes two  modes  of  telegraphing  by  means 
of  torches ;  and  Bishop  Wilkins,  after  giving 
an  account  of  this  in  his  book  entitled  "  Mer- 
cury, or  the  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger,"  de- 
scribes a  method  of  conversing  at  a  distance 
with  three  lights  or  torches  at  night,  which 
may  be  so  used  as  to  indicate  the  24  necessary 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  these  being  divided  into 
three  classes  of  eight  letters  each,  which  are 
severally  designated  by  one,  two,  or  three 
torches,  and  the  namber  of  the  letter  by  the 
number  of  times  the  torches  are  elevated  or 
displayed.  Another  method  was  also  pro- 
posed by  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  which  intelligible 
signals  were  conveyed  by  means  of  two  lights 
attached  to  long  poles ;  and  for  long  distances 
he  suggested  the  use  of  the  then  newly  invented 
telescope.  A  variety  of  systems  of  telegraphic 
signals  were  brought  into  notice  by  different 
inventors  in  the  17th  and  18th  oentaries,  one 
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of  the  earliest  of  which  il  that  of  Dr.  Robert 
Uooke  described  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions "  for  1684.  It  consisted  of  24  symbols 
formed  of  blocks  of  wood,  representing  alpha- 
betic characters,  and  six  more  formed  of  curved 
lines  to  be  used  as  arbitrary  signals.  These 
were  to  be  exposed  in  snccession  in  an  elevated 
frame  at  some  conspicuous  point,  and,  being 
observed  at  another  station,  were  to  be  there 
repeated  and  sent  forward  to  the  next,  and  so 
on.  At  night  torches  or  other  lights  were  to 
be  substituted  for  the  wooden  figures.  The 
first  working  telegraph  of  much  importance 
was  that  known  as  Ohappe'a,  invented  in  1792, 
which  was  brought  into  use  during  the  wars 
of  the  French  revolution.  At  the  top  of  a  tall 
post  was  attached  a  cross  bar  upon  a  pivot,  so 
that  it  could  be  easily  turned  from  a  horizontal 
to  an  inclined  position.  Each  end  of  this  cross 
bar  carried  a  short  arm,  which  could  also  be 
turned  upon  its  pivot  so  as  to  stand  in  any 
position  in  relation  to  the  bar.  The  movements 
were  made  by  means  of  ropes  which  passed 
through  ti^e  bar  ond  down  the  post.  This  ap- 
paratns  admitted  of  256  distinct  signals;  bnt 
M.  Chappe  limited  its  use  in  great  part  to  16 
signals,  each  one  of  which  represented  a  let- 
ter of  the  abbreviated  alphabet  he  had  con- 
structed. Chappe's  method  has  been  gener- 
ally adopted,  all  the  alleged  improvements  in 
it  being  of  minor  importance.  Mr.  R.  Lovell 
Edgeworth  about  the  same  time  brought  be- 
fore the  public  his  plan  of  a  telegraph,  or  as  he 
called  it  telelograph  or  tellograph,  by  which 
the  signals  represented  numbers,  the  meaning 
of  which  would  be  found  in  the  dictionary  pre- 
pared for  this  system.  The  signals  were  made 
by  means  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  each  one  in 
the  form  of  a  long  isosceles  triangle,  placed 
near  together,  each  supported  upon  a  pivot 
round  which  it  could  be  turned  m  any  direc- 
tion. The  movements  of  each  were  limited  to 
eight,  and  indicated  the  first  seven  numerals 
and  zero.  The  first  triangle  or  pointer  repre- 
sented units,  the  second  tens,  the  third  hun- 
dreds, and  the  fourth  thousands,  so  that  any 
namber  might  be  expressed  that  did  not  con- 
tain the  figure  8  or  9.  The  admiralty  tele- 
graph proposed  by  Lord  G.  Murray  was  used 
in  England  from  1795  to  1816,  when  it  gave 
place  to  that  known  as  the  semaphore  (Gr. 
<n?/xa,  a  sign,  and  <^tpuv,  to  carry),  which  the 
French  had  adopted  in  1808.  This  consisted 
of  six  conspicuous  boards  or  shutters  set  in  a 
frame,  each  of  which  could  be  turned  upon  its 
axis  so  as  to  present  either  its  edge  or  its  broad 
surface  to  the  next  station.  The  movements 
represented  figures,  and  a  series  of  numbers 
was  indicated  by  their  combinations.  Some 
of  these  stood  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  the  others  for  arbitrary  signals.  The 
French  semaphore  (also  known  as  signal  posts) 
consisted  of  three  or  more  arms  attached  by 
pivots  to  an  upright  post,  admitting  of  motion 
in  any  direction,  and  indicating  by  their  va- 
rious positions  either  figures  or  letters.    Many 


modifications  of  this  apparatus  were  used. 
For  telegraphic  communication  at  sea,  flags 
of  various  colors  have  long  been  used.  (See 
Signals,  Natal.)  In  1885  Gauss  proposed 
to  employ  a  small  heliotrope  or  mirror  for  re- 
fieoting  rays  of  light  from  the  sun  or  an  artifi- 
cial source  as  a  means  of  communicating  sig- 
nals. With  a  mirror  so  small  that  it  may  be 
carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  flashes  of  light 
may  be  clearly  perceived  for  12  m.  or  more, 
and,  the  mirror  being  gently  moved  on  some 
established  system,  the  appearance  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  flashes  may  indicate  letters  or 
words.  By  this  device  time  can  be  saved,  tel- 
escopes dispensed  with,  and  the  signals  seen 
only  by  those  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
Francis  Galton,  the  African  traveller,  proposed 
a  plan  similar  to  this  at  a  meeting  of  the  roy- 
al geographical  society,  and  described  on  opti- 
cal arrangement  he  had  devised  by  which  the 
operator  may  know  if  the  mirror  is  directed 
aright.  Among  the  later  publications  upon 
the  telegraphs  adopted  previous  to  the  electric 
telegraph,  are  papers  in  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,"  vols,  xxvi.,  xxxiv.,  xxxv.,  and 
xxxvi. ;  "  A  Treatise  explanatory  of  a  new  Sys- 
tem of  Naval,  Military,  and  Political  Telegraph- 
ic Communications,"  &c.,  by  John  Macdonold 
(London,  1817) ;  "  Description  of  the  Universal 
Telegraph  for  Day  and  Night  Simals,"  by  0. 
W.  Pasley  (London,  1823);  and  Edgeworth's 
"Essay  on  the  Art  of  conveying  Secret  and 
Swift  Intelligence,"  in  the  "Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  vol.  vi.  The  ad- 
vantage of  all  these  methods  of  telegraph- 
ing, which  may  be  described  in  general  as  the 
optical  method,  is,  that  they  employ  nature's 
great  highways,  which  cost  nothing;  the  dis- 
advantages are,  that  the  signals  cannot  record 
themselves,  but  require'  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  an  observer,  and  can  be  used  only  for 
moderate  distances  and  in  favorable  weather. 
Moreover,  the  expense  is  great  compared  with 
the  meagre  intelligence  which  is  communi- 
cated. The  semaphore  between  London  and 
Portsmouth,  72  m.,  which  could  be  nsed  less 
than  one  fifth  of  the  time,  required  an  annual 
expenditure  of  £3,408. — ^Eleotbio  Tklkgbaph. 
The  various  kinds  of  electric  telegraphs  may 
be  classified  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
they  differ  in  regard  to  the  source  from  which 
the  electricity  is  derived.  In  the  present  state 
of  science,  five  independent  sources  of  elec- 
tricity are  recognised :  1 ,  friction ;  2,  chemi- 
cal action ;  8,  magnetic  induction ;  4,  heat ;  6, 
physiological  actions.  The  difficulty  of  insu- 
lation nnfits  frictional  electricity  for  this  work, 
except  at  short  distances  and  in  dry  air.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  sources  must  be  rejected  as 
insufficient  for  practical  use.  Successful  tel- 
egraphs must  rely  on  electricity  produced  by 
chemical  action  or  magnetic  induction.  In 
the  second  place,  electric  telegraphs  may  be 
classified  according  to  that  one  of  the  five 
special  eflTects  of  electricity  which  is  selected 
as  the  means  of  delivering  the  message  when 
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it  arrives:  1.  The  statical  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions wonld  be  impracticable  except  with 
frictional  electricity.  2.  The  chemical  effect 
of  electricity  is  capable  of  making  a  visible 
sign  and  also  a  permanent  record.  8.  The 
magnetic  effect  is  able  to  make  a  visible  sign, 
as  in  the  needle  telegraph ;  it  can  also  prick 
out  its  message  in  an  artificial  ^habet,  or 
even  print  it  in  ordinary  type.  4.  The  physio- 
logic^ effect  can  famish  a  signal  which  may 
be  felt.  6.  The  luminous  and  the  calorific 
effects  can  be  used  for  visible  signals,  but  they 
cannot  write  or  print.  Of  the  manifold  at- 
tempts at  electric  telegraphs,  the  best  are  now 
known  to  be  those  which  employ  the  chemical 
or  the  magnetic  effects.  As  the  chemical  tel- 
egraph works  silently,  an  electro-magnet  is 
required  even  in  this  case  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  person  who  is  to  receive  the 
message.  The  electro-magnetic  telegraph  can 
address  the  eye  or  the  ear,  and  can  also  write 
or  print. — Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove 
that  the  electric  telegraph  was  foreshadowed 
more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Prof.  Mannoir 
pats  in  a  claim  for  Dr.  Odier  on  account  of  a 
fetter  which  he  wrote  in  1778.  But  Addison, 
in  No.  241  of  the  "Spectator,"  written  in 
1711,  quotes  from  the  Prolutione*  Aeademiem 
of  Strada  a  description  of  essentially  the  same 
arrangement  as  tJiat  proposed  by  Dr.  Odier. 
Moreover,  Schwenter  in  1686  had  the  same 
idea,  but  borrowed  from  a  still  earlier  writer. 
How  chimerical  the  scheme  was  in  all  these 
oases,  and  how  unworthy  of  being  regarded 
as  an  anticipation  of  the  real  discovery,  will 
appear  from  the  following  brief  description 
of  the  project:  A  magnetized  needle  is  free 
to  move  over  a  graduated  dial,  the  marks  be- 
ing the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  One  of  these 
instruments  stands  in  one  place,  and  another 
in  a  remote  city.  If  the  needle  of  one  is 
placed  npon  a  particular  letter,  the  needle  of 
the  other  will  move  to  the  same  letter  by  vir- 
tue of  the  magnetic  forces.  Dn  Fay,  Winckler, 
Lemonnier,  Gray,  and  Desaguliers  made  ex- 
periments, which  showed  that  the  effect  of 
electricity  could  be  transmitted  to  a  distance. 
The  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Watson  in  1747, 
that  electricity  wonld  force  its  way  through 
considerable  lengths  of  wire,  and  that  earth 
and  water  could  take  the  place  of  wire  in 
completing  the  circuit,  furnishes  the  first  facts 
of  any  significance  in  the  history  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph.  He  transmitted  shocks  across 
the  Thames  and  the  New  river,  in  one  instance 
at  Shooter's  Hill  the  circuit  being  composed  of 
about  2  m.  of  wire  and  2  m.  of  the  earth ;  and 
he  supported  his  wires  upon  posts.  Franklin 
made  similar  experiments  across  the  Schnyl- 
kUl  river  in  1748,  and  De  Luc  afterward  on 
the  lake  of  Geneva.  Signals  were  commu- 
nicated by  means  of  the  electric  shock  from 
one  apartment  to  another  by  Lesage  at  Ge- 
neva in  1774,  and  by  Lomond  in  France  in 
1787  by  the  divergence  of  pith  balls  on  some 
concerted  plan;  and  in  1794  Reicen  of  Ger- 


many employed  the  electric  spark  for  tele- 
graphing, making  use  of  interrupted  strips  of 
tin  foil,  so  arranged  that  the  form  of  the  letter 
or  figure  was  exhibited  by  the  sparks.    He  em- 
ployed 36  wires  from  one  station  to  another, 
each  one  of  them  communicating  with  one  of 
the  letters  or  figures,  and  each  one  connect- 
ing with  a  return  wire,  thus  making  72  in  aU. 
This  plan  is  described  in  vol.  ix.  of  Voigt's 
Magazm.    Oavallo  in  bis  "Treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity "  (1795)  su^ests  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder to  call  attention,  and  then  the  trans- 
mission of  signals  by  a  succession  of  sparks  at 
intervals  and  in  numbers  according  to  the  sys- 
tem agreed  upon.    Don  Francisco  Salvi  of 
Madrid  and  Sr.  Betancourt  constructed  similar 
telegraphs  at  Madrid  in  1797  and  1798,  one 
of  them  extending  between  Madrid  and  Arui- 
juez,  about  26  m.    fVoigt's  Magazin,  voL  xL) 
Salv4  communicated  his  plans  to  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences  at  Barcelona,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  journals  of  1797  they  were  highly 
commended  by  the  minister  of  state.    Salvi 
appears  to  have  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  electric  communication  even  be- 
neath the  sea,  and  in  the  last  of  his  memoirs 
he  proposed  to  substitute  the  voltaic  pile  for 
the  electrical  machine.     Other  attempts  to 
employ  frictional   electricity  were  made  by 
Francis  Ronalds  at  Hammersmith,  England, 
in  1816,  on  a  line  of  8  m. ;  and  in  1827  by 
Harrison  G.  Dyar  at  the  race  course  on  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  on  a  line  of'  2  m.    The  latter 
made  use  of  iron  wire,  glass  insulators,  and 
wooden  posts,  and  employed  for  signalling 
the  chemical  power  of  the  electric  current  to 
change  the  color  of  litmus  paper.    Ronalds 
introduced  the  plan  of  employing  a  clock  at 
each  of  the  two  stations,  both  of  them  running 
together  exactly,  and  each  bringing  into  view 
one  after  the  other  the  letters  of  ^e  alphabet 
arranged  upon  a  disk  which  revolved  behind 
a  screen  with  an  opening  for  one  letter.    Each 
clock  was  provided  with  two  pith  balls  con- 
nected with  an  electrical  machine  at  the  other 
station ;  and  their  divergence  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  other  operator  to  the  letter  then 
in  view.    The  voltaic  pile,  discovered  in  1800, 
furnished  in  its  continuous  current  amore  prom- 
ising agent  for  transmitting  intelligence  than 
the  sudden  and  transient  discharge  of  the  fric- 
tion machine.    Sommering  began  his  experi- 
ments in  1809,  and  devised  a  plan  of  telegraph- 
ing which  was  as  perfect  as  was  practicable  at 
that  time.    He  used  86  wires,  terminating  in 
gold  points,  set  up  vertically  on  a  horizontal  line 
at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  reservoir  of  water. 
In  the  other  direction  these  wires,  brought  to- 
gether in  a  tube,  extended  to  the  oth6r  station, 
where  they  again  diverged,  terminating  in  brass 
plates  attached  to  a  horizontal  wooden  bar. 
The  plates  at  one  end  and  the  points  at  the 
other  were  marked  with  corresponding  letters, 
and  whenever  a  momentary  current  was  sent 
through  any  two  of  the  plates,  hydrogen  was 
evolved  at  one  of  the  gold  points  and  oxygen  at 
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another,  and  tbna  two  letters  were  indicated. 
SOmmering  found  that  the  addition  of  2,000 
ft.  of  wire  produced  little  or  no  sensible  addi- 
tional resistance,  and  that  voltaic  action  was 
instantaneonsly^  developed  at  least  for  the  dis- 
tance of  8,000  ft.  In  1810  Prof.  Coxe  of  Penn- 
sylvania suggested  a  method  of  telegraphing 
by  means  of  the  chemical  effect  of  electricity. 
Schweigger  described  an  improvement  upon 
SOmmering's  arrangement,  by  which  all  the 
wires  could  be  dispensed  with  except  two.  The 
batteries  then  known  were  insufficient  for  the 
transmission  of  currents  through  great  dis- 
tances, and  besides  were  deficient  in  sustain- 
ing power ;  therefore  no  further  progress  was 
made  in  perfecting  the  electric  telegraph  until 
the  principles  of  electro-magnetism  bad  been 
developed.  (SeeELEOTBo-MAONsnsM.)  In  1819 
Oersted  discovered  the  power  which  the  cur- 
rent possesses  of  deflecting  a  magnetized  nee- 
dle out  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  In  1820 
Schweigger  added  the  multiplier.  This  was 
followed  by  Arago's  discovery  in  the  same 
year  that  a  steel  rod  was  magnetized  when 
placed  across  a  wire  which  was  carrying  a 
current.  Ampfire  immediately  substituted  a 
helix  for  a  straight  wire.  In  1826  Sturgeon 
used  soft  iron  in  place  of  steel,  and  the  electro- 
magnet was  bom.  Between  1828  and  1830 
Prof.  Henry  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  made  great 
improvements  in  the  constraction  of  electro- 
magnets by  covering  the  wire  and  winding  the 
coil  compactly.  In  1881  he  devised  an  instru- 
ment which  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
Morse  register.  Moreover,  Ohm  in  1827,  and 
Fechner  in  1831,  published  the  results  of  their 
theoretical  investigations  into  the  laws  of  the 
voltaic  current,  which  shed  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  subject  of  telegraphing  at  long  distances. 
If  these  investigations  had  but  little  practical 
effect,  it  was  because  they  were  not  generally 
known  until  the  same  results  had  been  at  a 
later  day  worked  out  empirically.  Equally 
important  was  the  invention  of  the  constant 
battery  by  Daniell  in  1886,  and  of  various 
other  constant  batteries  which  have  been  con- 
trived since  that  time.  The  discovery  of  mag- 
neto-electricity by  Faraday  in  1881,  and  the 
introduction  at  a  much  later  date  of  the  induc- 
tion coil,  supplied  constant  sources  of  intense 
electricity  adapted  to  the  telegraph.  Within  a 
year  after  Oersted's  discovery  Ampere  pointed 
out  its  applicability  to  telegraphic  signals. 
His  plan  contemplated  at  least  30  needles  and 
60  independent  wires.  In  1828  Ritchie  gave 
an  experimental  illustration  of  such  a  device 
before  the  royal  institution  of  London.  In 
1829  Fechner  had  a  similar  project  for  uniting 
Leipsic  and  Dresden  by  means  of  24  sets  of 
nnderground  wires.  In  1832  Schilling  ex- 
hibited to  the  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  a 
needle  telegraph  in  operation  on  a  small  scale. 
He  used  a  needle  provided  with  a  multiplier  of 
insulated  wire  for  each  letter  or  number  to  be 
indicated.  Tlie  several  wires  were  brought  to- 
gether beyond  the  multipliers  into  one  cord, 


and  thence  passed  to  the  first  station.  Eventu- 
ally he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  number  of 
needles  to  one.  He  also  introduced  an  alarum 
at  the  commencement  of  the  passage  of  the 
current  by  causing  a  solid  body  to  fall,  on  the 
same  principle  as  had  been  already  recom- 
mended by  Prof.  Henry  in  his  lectures.  Tliese 
experiments  were  interrupted  by  his  death, 
and  the  steps  made  were  lost,  without  even  a 
very  accurate  account  of  the  results  being  pre- 
served. The  next  experiments  of  importance 
were  those  of  Gauss  and  Weber  of  GOttingen 
in  1888  and  1834.  They  employed  first  voltaic 
electricity  excited  by  numerous  small  elements, 
and  afterward  a  magneto-electric  machine  to 
transmit  signals  from  9,000  to  16,000  ft  They 
cansed  a  magnetic  bar  to  be  deflected  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  interpreted  its  repeated 
movements  into  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  vibrations  of  the  magnet  were  checked  by 
a  damper,  or  by  the  use  of  currents  alternating 
in  direction.  This  telegraph  was  of  practicid 
value  in  comparing  docks  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Gauss  stimulated  his  pupil  Bteinheil  to 
a  bolder  undertaking,  in  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Bavarian  government.  Stein- 
heil's  telegraph,  completed  in  1887,  extend- 
ed 12  m.,  employed  but  a  single  wire,  and 
made  use  of  the  earth  to  complete  the  circuit. 
The  signals  were  sounds  produced  upon  a  series 
of  bells  of  different  tones,  which  soon  became 
intelligible  to  a  cultivated  ear ;  and  the  same 
deflections  of  the  needle  that  caused  the  sounds 
were  also  made  to  trace  with  ink  lines  and  dots 
upon  a  ribbon  of  paper  moved  at  a  uniform 
rate,  the  alphabet  having  a  remote  resemblance 
to  that  invented  by  Swaim  in  1829.  Steinheil 
used  a  magneto-electric  machine,  but  with  the 
magnets  stationary  and  the  multiplying  coils 
revolving  close  to  them. — Morse's  telegraph, 
which  is  generally  recognized  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  as  the  most  eflicient  and  simple,  was 
first  publicly  exhibited  in  the  university  of 
New  York  in  1887.  It  had  been  gradually 
brought  to  a  working  condition  by  experi- 
ments and  contrivances  devised  by  the  inventor 
since  1882,  with  the  assistance  of  L.  D.  Gale 
and  George  and  Alfred  Vail.  In  October, 
1887,  Prof.  Morse  filed  a  caveat  in  the  patent 
office  to  secure  his  invention ;  and  he  obtained 
the  patent  in  1840,  covering  the  improvements 
he  had  in  the  mean  time  made  in  the  apparatus. 
The  telegraph  was  first  brought  into  practical 
use,  May  27,  1844,  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  An  insulated  wire  buried  in  a  lead 
pipe  underground  was  first  tried,  and  faihng 
was  replaced  with  one  on  posts.  The  power  was 
derived  from  a  voltaic  battery,  and  an  electro- 
magnet was  employed  at  the  receiving  station 
for  developing  its  effects.  When  the  current 
flowed,  this  magnet  attracted  an  armature,  by 
which,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  cur- 
rent, dots  or  lines  were  marked  upon  a  moving 
slip  of  paper  with  a  pen  or  pencil.  The  appa- 
ratus furnished  a  simple  and  effective  means 
of  recording  signals,  which  by  the  needle  tele- 
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graph  were  only  evanescent.  The  apparatus 
was  improved  by  the'substitation  of  a  sharp 
point  for  the  pen  or  pencil,  which  is  attached 
to  one  end  of  a  lever,  at  the  other  end  of 
which  is  the  movable  armature.  The  follow- 
ing illnstrations  exhibit  the  several  parts  of 
the  Morse  instrument  as  now  in  use.  The  key, 
fig.  1,  consists  of  a  brass  lever  L,  swung 
on  pivots,  and  having  on  one  end  a  button. 
When  this  button  is  pressed  down,  two  pla- 
tinum wires,  a  and  b,  are  brought  into  contact, 
thns  closing  the  circuit;  when  the  pressure 
is  removed,  a  spring  lifts  the  lever,  separates 
the  wires,  and  breaks  the  circuit.  When  the 
message  is  sent  the  operator  permanently  closes 


Fia.  1.— Key. 

the  circuit  by  springing  to  the  left  the  lever 
S,  which  brings  into  contact  the  duplicate  pla- 
tinum wires  a'  b'.  The  relay  magnet,  fig.  2, 
is  an  electro-magnet  wound  with  a  long  fine 
wire,  which  is  introduced  into  the  main  line 
and  becomes  a  part  of  the  great  condaotor 
from  city  to  city.  When  the  key  breaks  and 
closes  the  circuit,  the  relay  receives  the  voltaic 


1*10.  2.— Belay. 

current  and  becomes  magnetized  and  demag- 
netized. The  delicately  poised  lever  L,  having 
the  armature  of  the  magnet  attached  to  it, 
vibrates  forward  and  backward,  bringing  to- 
gether the  two  platinam  wires  a  b,  and  thus 
breaking  and  closing  a  secondary  or  local  cir- 
cuit, embracing  a  local  battery  and  a  strong 
electro-magnet.  This  magnet  performs  various 
work,  fluch  as  embossing  or  printing  paper,  or 
the  liberation  of  machinery  for  the  production 
of  sounds.  A  screw  B  is  used  to  move  the 
magnet  coils  backward  and  forward  so  as  to 
adjust  the  general  magnetic  power,  and  a  spring 
S  retracts  the  armature  after  magnetic  attrac- 
tion has  drawn  it  forward.  The  sounder,  fig. 
8,  is  an  electro-magnet  used  in  the  local  circuit. 


The  armature.  A,  is  attracted  by  the  electro- 
magnet M,  causing  the  lever  L  to  vibrate  be- 
tween the  screws  S  S,  which  are  so  adjusted 
as  to  limit  the  vibrations.    The  backward  and 


Fio.  $.— Sonnder. 

forward  blows  thns  given,  some  of  which  are 
short  and  some  long,  correspond  to  the  dots 
and  dashes  of  the  Morse  alphabet.  This  is 
now  more  generally  used  than  the  Morse  regis- 
ter or  recording  instrument,  as  experience  has 
proved  that  fewer  errors  are  made  by  the  ear 
than  by  the  eye.  The  Morse  register,  flg.  4, 
has  also  the  electro-magnet  M,  the  armature  A, 
the  lever  L,  and  the  adjusting  screws  S  S ;  but 
instead  of  producing  sounds  merely,  the  lever 
L  embosses  on  a  fillet  of  paper  P  dots  and 
dashes  in  precise  accordance  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  key  and  relay.  The  paper  is  car- 
ried between  two  rollers,  moved  by  clockwork, 
in  one  of  which  is  a  groove,  into  which  the 
steel  point  presses  the  paper.  When  successive 
blows  are  struck  on  the  key,  dosing  and  open- 
ing the  circuit  quickly,  corresponding  dots  ap- 
pear on  the  paper ;  but  if  the  key  be  pressed 
down  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  keeping  the 
circnit  closed,  a  continuous  line  of  any  desired 
length  may  be  produced  on  the  paper.  The 
signs  for  the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet 


Fio.  4.— B«glst«r. 

(which  are  variously  modified  to  adapt  them 
to  other  alphabets),  and  for  the  numerals  and 
punctuation  marks,  are  as  follows,  those  most 
used  being  the  simplest: 
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The  slightness  of  the  difference,  which  cannot 
be  avoided,  between  some  of  the  signs,  as  in 
the  0  and  S,  I  and  O,  L  and  T,  &o.,  exposes  to 
mistakes,  which  in  case  of  writing  in  cipher 
cannot  be  corrected,  and  not  always  when  the 
message  is  perfectly  understood  by  the  opera- 
tor who  sends  it.  Tbns  a  merchant  telegraphed 
from  New  Orleans  to  his  correspondent  in  New 
York  to  protect  a  certain  bill  of  exchange; 
the  word  "protect"  was  read  as  "protest," 
and  involved  serious  conseqaences. — What  is 
known  as  the  English  telegraph  is  the  result 
of  the  investigations  and  inventions  of  Wil- 
liam F.  Oooke,  whose  attention  was  directed 
to  this  snbject  in  March,  1836,  when  a  stu- 
dent at  Heidelberg,  by  witnessing  an  experi- 
ment performed  by  Prof.  MOncke  of  causing 
the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  by  the 
electric  current.  In  July  of  that  year  Cooke 
produced  an  experimental  instrument,  which 
lie  not  long  afterward  took  to  England  and 
songbt  to  introduce  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railway.  He  there  became  associated 
•with  Prot  Wheatstone,  and  the  two  united 
their  labors  to  perfect  the  instrument.  The 
first  patent  for  an  electric  telegraph  was  issued 
to  them  on  June  12,  1837.  They  employad 
five  magnetic  needles  and  coils,  and  either 
five  or  six  wires,  with  a  peculiar  keyboard 
invented  by  Wheatstone,  upon  which  were 
arranged  the  letters,  and  these  were  designa- 
ted in  turn  as  any  two  of  the  needles  ar- 
ranged across  the  centre  of  the  board  pointed 
to  one  and  another  of  them.  The  apparatus 
tmderwent  various  modifications  in  the  hands 
of  its  inventors,  and  was  much  simplified  by 
the  use  of  only  two  needles,  and  finally  of  only 
one,  different  letters  being  designated  by  the 
deflection  of  the  needle  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  one  or  more  times  in  either  or  both  direc- 
tions. Tlie  swinging  of  the  needle  is  checked 
by  small  pins  fixed  on  the  dial,  so  that  the 
motions  are  rendered  precise  and  clear.  In 
this  single-needle  telegraph,  each  instrument 
has  its  own  battery  and  wire.  In  case  of  acci- 
dent to  the  wire  of  one  instrument,  that  of  the 
other  serves  to  keep  up  the  communication. 
"With  each  apparatus  was  formerly  connected 
an  alarum  bell,  the  clapper  of  which  was  moved 
by  a  weight  or  spring  connected  with  clock- 
work, which  was  released  by  means  of  an  elec- 
tro-magnet. This  is  now  generally  abandoned, 
the  sound  made  by  the  click  of  the  needle 


against  the  pins  being  found  sufiicient.  Wheat- 
stone introduced  one  very  important  feature  in 
his  electric  telegraph,  which  is  a  local  battery 
for  working  the  fuarnm.  It  is  brought  into 
action  by  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle, 
the  ends  of  which  are  thus  placed  in  contact 
with  the  two  wires  of  the  second  battery,  and 
so  close  its  circuit.  The  double-'needle  tele- 
graph is  often  nsed  upon  the  railways  of  Great 
Britain,  each  needle  having  its  own  wire.  The 
different  signs  are  made  by  the  movements  of 
one  or  both  of  the  needles.  The  needles  upon 
the  dial  are  moved  by  the  messages  sent  as 
well  as  by  those  received,  so  that  each  opera- 
tor may  see  the  signals  he  makes.  In  these 
needle  telegraphs  no  record  is  made  of  the 
message  by  the  instrument  itself;  the  operator 
observes  the  signs,  and  notes  them  upon  paper 
as  they  succeed  each  other.  With  the  English 
double-needle  telegraph,  employing  two  wires 
and  two  batteries  and  other  apparatus  at  each 
station,  an  expeK  operator  can  send  as  many 
as  160  letters  a  minute ;  but  this  is  more  than 
can  be  correctly  read,  the  limit  of  which  is 
about  100  letters  a  minute,  and  in  actual  prac- 
tice the  number  is  somewhat  less  than  this,  or 
from  17  to  24  words  a  minute.  Operators  ac- 
customed to  the  work  do  not  require  the  let- 
tered dial  for  reading  the  movements  of  the 
needle. — Of  the  numerous  telegraphic  inven- 
tions that  soon  succeeded  those  already  named, 
Alexander  Btun's  are  particularly  worthy  of 
notice.  He  was  engaged  in  England  as  early 
as  1840  in  producing  a  printing  telegraph,  and 
in  1846  patented  what  is  known  as  an  electro- 
chemical and  registering  telegraph,  the  princi- 
ple of  which  had  been  first  appUed  to  the  pur- 
pose by  Dyar  in  this  country  in  1827,  and 
by  Edward  Davy  in  England  in  1888.  Mr. 
Bain  brought  his  new  telegraph  to  the  United 
States  in  1849,  and  it  was  brought  into  use  on 
several  important  lines;  but  after  a  lawsuit 
involving  chiefly  the  use  of  the  local  circuit, 
the  Morse  interests  forced  a  consolidation,  and 
the  Bain  system  had  afterward  but  a  limited 
use.  The  local  circuit  gave  to  the  Morse  sys- 
tem its  great  importance  and  value.  On  long 
lines  of  telegraph  the  wire  offers  such  resis- 
tance to  the  passage  of  the  current  that  its 
presence  is  detected  only  by  delicate  instru- 
ments, which  however  are  capable  of  vibrating 
levers  whose  office  is  to  open  and  close  secon- 
dary or  local  circuits ;  and  these  circuits  being 
short,  unlimited  magnetic  power  may  be  ob- 
tained for  recording  or  producing  sounds.  The 
Bain  telegraph  was  essentially  the  same  as  that 
now  called  the  "  automatic."  The  revival  of 
the  system  is  due  to  recent  discoveries  in  the 
arrangement  of  circuits,  by  which  the  rapidity 
of  recorded  electrical  impulses  through  very 
long  conductors  has  been  made  almost  infinite. 
For  recording,  dots  and  lines  are  produced  on 
chemically  prepared  paper,  which  is  moved 
while  damp  at  a  uniform  rate  over  a  metallic 
roller;  a  fine  wire,  through  which  the  lino 
current  passes,  rests  on  uie  surface  of  the 
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paper  and  blackens  it  by  decomposing  the 
chemical.  The  current  was  f  ormerl;-  sent  over 
the  line  by  the  key,  as  in  the  Morse  system ; 
bat  to  call  attention  a  bell  was  used,  and  this 
OBnally  reqoired  the  local  circnit.  Mr.  Bain 
had  at  this  time  fally  developed  a  plan  for 
transmitting  signals  with  a  rapidity  far  greater 
than  conld  De  effected  with  the  key,  and  this 
plan  is  the  same  as  that  now  used  in  the  revived 
system.  In  place  of  the  key  a  fillet  of  paper 
was  panched  with  lines  and  .dots  representing 
a  message.  This  was  passed  over  a  metallic 
roller  with  great  speed,  and  a  fine  wire  which 
rested  on  the  paper  entered  each  hole  as  it 
moved  and  completed  the  circnit  through  the 
roller.  The  receiving  machine  was  made  to 
run  at  a  speed  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
transmitting  machine,  and  the  perforated  dots 
and  dashes  were  reproduced  in  blackened  dots 
and  dashes.  The  advantage  of  this  system  lies 
in  the  transmission  of  long, messages,  which 
are  received  and  prepared  by  several  opera- 
tors, at  great  speed.  Until  recently  this  speed 
conld  be  obtained  only  on  short  circuits,  the 
marks  on  long  circnits  running  into  each  other 
and  becoming  illegible.  Later  improvements 
have  enabled  messages  to  be  sent  from  Brussels 
to  Ostend  and  back  at  the  rate  of  460  words  a 
minute;  and  the  American  instruments  have 
sent  between  Washington  and  New  York  6,260 
letters  a  minute,  requiring  10  perforators  to 
feed  it,  10  copyists,  and  two  operators. — Fae- 
$imile  Telegraphs.  Electric  copying  or  facsimile 
telegraphs  are  modifications  of  the  automatic 
chemical.  They  originated  with  F.  0.  Bakewell 
of  England  in  1850,  and  have  been  improved  by 
Oaselh,  Bonelli,  and  others.  In  them  the  mes- 
sage is  written  with  a  pen  dipped  in  varnish 
upon  a  sheet  of  tin  foil,  which  is  then  laid 
aronnd  a  metallic  cylinder,  corresponding  pre- 
cisely In  its  size,  rate  of  revolution,  and  longi- 
tudinal movement,  with  another  cylinder  at 
the  receiving  statiop,  which  is  covered  with 
ohemically  prepared  paper  and  provided  with 
a  pointer  like  that  of  the  Bain  chemical  tele- 
graph. These  cylinders  being  set  in  motion  at 
the  same  instant,  the  point  of  the  registering 
apparatus  makes  a  continuous  colored  line, 
running  round  the  cylinder  in  a  close  spiral  so 
long  as  the  metal  style  at  the  other  station 
presses  upon  the  tin  foil ;  but  as  this  passes  over 
the  lines  of  varnish  a  break  in  the  circuit  occurs, 
causing  an  interruption  of  the  colored  line  at 
the  other  station.  The  blank  spaces  thus  pro- 
duced will  be  found  when  the  lines  have  been 
drawn  over  the  whole  paper  to  be  a  facsimile 
of  those  written  in  varnish  upon  the  tin  foil. 
The  lines,  though  drawn  as  spirals  upon  the 
cylinder,  appear  as  parallels  when  the  paper  is 
taken  off.  About  10  revolutions  of  the  cylin- 
der, making  as  many  parallel  lines,  are  sufficient 
to  complete  one  line  of  writing ;  a  cylinder  6 
in.  in  diameter  affords  sufficient  length  for 
about  100  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  one  line ; 
and  as  the  rate  of  revolution  is  not  less  than 
80  in  a  minute,  800  letters  or  more  may  be 


transmitted  in  this  period.  A  message  in  <»• 
pher  can  be  sent  by  this  method  without  risk 
of  error,  and  even  invisible  messages  written 
in  colorless  varnish  may  be  received  and  im- 
pressed in  invisible  characters  npon  prepared 
paper,  to  be  afterward  brought  out  by  chemi- 
cal means;  thus,  if  the  pi^er  be  moistened 
with  diluted  acid  alone,  no  visible  mark  is  left 
upon  it  until  it  is  brushed  over  with  a  solation 
of  prussiate  of  potash,  when  the  lines  ^pear  in 
their  blue  color.  Great  improvements  in  the 
autographic  telegraph  have  been  made  by  Oa- 
selli,  who  has  sucoeKeded  in  making  dark  letters 
npon  a  white  ground.  His  instruments  have 
been  used  on  some  of  the  French  lines  since 
1862. — Printing  Telegraphi.  Royal  E.  House, 
of  Vermont,  received  a  patent  in  1848  for  an 
admirable  long-line  printing  apparatus,  which 
was  first  used  in  1847,  sending  messages  in 
Roman  capitals  between  Cincinnati  and  J^- 
fersonville,  Ind.,  160  m.  The  necessity  of 
avoiding  the  peculiar  features  upon  whidi 
other  telegraphic  systems  were  established, 
in  order  to  give  to  it  a  distinctive  and  pat- 
entable character,  added  greatly  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  undertaking,  which  after  nearly 
six  years  of  labor  were  overcome  by  the  in- 
genuity and  persevwance  of  Mr.  House.  The 
apparatus  is  very  complicated,  and  little  more 
can  be  attempted  than  to  state  its  great  pow- 
ers of  execution  and  its  perfect  accuracy.  The 
mechanical  movements  of  this  machine  are  set 
in  action  by  hand  labor  applied  to  a  crank, 
which  works  an  air  pump  for  supplying  a  car- 
rent  of  condensed  air,  which  under  the  control 
of  the  electric  current  carries  forward  the  move- 
ments of  the  composing  and  printing  apparatus, 
so  that  each  letter  may  be  printed  at  the  exact 
instant  that  it  is  struck  upon  the  keyboard  of 
the  instrument.  This  keyboard,  which  resem- 
bles that  of  a  piano,  is  connected  with  the  elec- 
tric current,  and  as  the  keys  are  struck  the 
circuit  is  opened  and  closed  with  the  move- 
ments of  a  circnit  wheel  which  controls  the 
movements  of  the  type  wheel.  A  complete 
revolution  of  the  circuit  wheel,  coming  round 
again  to  the  same  letter,  breaks  and  closes  the 
circnit  28  times,  and  other  letters  a  less  nnmber 
according  to  their  arrangement  on  the  type 
wheel.  The  printing  apparatus  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  circuit,  but  the  composing  apparatus 
forms  a  part  of  it.  The  impression  of  the  let- 
ter is  produced  by  a  blackened  ribbon  being 
pressed  against  the  paper  by  the  type.  From 
the  voltaic  battery  of  one  station,  the  current 
passes  along  the  wire  to  the  next  station,  then 
through  the  coil  of  an  axial  magnet  to  the  in- 
sulated iron  frame  of  the  composing  machine, 
and  thence  to  a  circuit  wheel  revolving  in  this 
frame.  Tbrongh  a  spring  that  rubs  on  the 
edge  of  this  wheel  it  passes  into  the  return 
wire,  and  through  another  battery  back  to  the 
first  station  to  pursue  the  same  course  through 
the  composing  machine  and  magnet  there,  and 
all  others  upon  the  line.  In  sending  a  message, 
the  operator  sets  his  machine  in  motion  and 
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gives  a  signal  hy  breaks  of  the  circuit,  repeated 
a  different  number  of  times  for  difleAnt  ofSces 
on  tlie  same  wire.  As  this  is  heard  hj  the 
operator  at  the  receiving  station,  he  sets  his 
machine  in  mcftion,  and  the  type  wheel  at  its 
starting  point,  and  signals  back  that  he  is 
ready.  No  further  attention  is  required  on  hiB 
part,  while  the  machine  goes  on,  printing  the 
communication  in  Roman  capitals  upon  the 
long  strip  of  paper  regularly  supplied  to  the 
type  wheel.  From  260  to  260  letters  as  a  maxi- 
mum can  be  accurately  printed  every  minute, 
and  over  8,000  words  an  hoar  of  press  news, 
partly  abbreviated,  have  been  sent  over  the 
wires  with  a  single  instrument.  The  House 
printer  was  the  parent  of  many  others  work- 
ing on  the  same  principle,  the  "step  by  step" 
movement,  in  which  each  break  or  close  of 
circuit  allows  a  tooth  of  an  escape  wheel  to 
pass;  a  type  wheel  being  on  the  same  shaft, 
a  new  letter  appears  for  each  tooth  that  es- 
capes.— On  May  20,  1856,  Mr.  Hughes  patent- 
ed a  telegraph,  in  which  the  feat  of  printing 
a  letter  with  every  impulse  or  wave  of  the 
electric  current  was  accomplished.  In  the 
other  telegraphs,  as  already  described,  sev- 
eral impnlses  produced  by  successive  makes 
or  breaks  of  the  circuit  are  required  to  form 
a  single  letter;  this  in  House's  telegraph  va- 
ries up  to  14  breaks,  the  maximum  required 
for  repeating  the  same  letter,  and  averages 
about  7  impnlses;  and  in  ihe  Morse  system 
the  average  is  about  8^  impulses,  those  which 
make  lines  being  of  longer  duration  than  those 
which  make  dots.  The  saving  of  time  thus 
effected  by  the  Hughes  instrument  is  of  great 
importance,  especially  on  long  lines  in  which 
an  appreciable  amount  of  time  is  expended  in 
the  passage  of  the  carrent.  In  long  lines  of 
submarine  telegraphs,  as  will  b«  noticed  be- 
low, a  greatly  increased  resistance  is  experi- 
enced in  charging  the  wires  with  the  electric 
current,  and  the  impulses  necessarily  succeed 
each  other  with  extreme  slowness  and  diminu- 
tion of  force.  The  type  wheel  in  the  Hughes 
system  is  provided  with  28  types ;  it  is  kept  in 
rapid  revolution  during  the  whole  time  of  op- 
erating, and  is  so  perfect  in  its  movement  that, 
though  the  revolutions  may  be  from  100  to  140 
a  minute,  the  variations  of  two  machines  at 
different  stations  do  not  exceed  ^  oi  a  second 
in  several  hours.  At  the  instant  one  of  the  28 
keys  is  depressed,  the  current  entering  the 
magnet  at  the  distant  station  causes  the  strip 
of  paper  to  be  brought  against  the  type  oppo- 
site to  it  at  the  time,  and  receive  the  impres- 
sion in  ink  while  this  is  rapidly  carried  round 
with  the  wheel.  The  operator  can  send  an 
average  of  two  impnlses  with  each  revolution 
of  the  type  wheel,  thus  making  the  capacity  of 
the  instrument  200  letters  or  40  words  a  min- 
ute, and  the  maximum  is  much  above  this. 
The  regulators  or  governors  of  the  clockwork 
which  carries  the  type  wheels  at  the  different 
stations  are  springs  of  the  same  musical  tone, 
which  consequently  vibrate  the  same  number 


of  times  a  second,  and  which  control  by  their 
vibrations  the  escapement  of  the  apparatus. 
The  power  of  the  electric  current  required  is 
reduced  in  a  wonderful  degree  by  the  combi- 
nation of  the  natural  magnet  and  the  electro- 
magnet, making  only  so  much  electricity  neces- 
sary as  will  neutrejize  the  magnetism  in  the 
natural  magnet  by  causing  magnetism  of  an 
opposite  polarity  to  be  created  in  the  poles  of 
the  electro-magnet.  This  extreme  delicacy, 
however,  renders,  the  telegraph  liable  to  be 
interrupted  by  atmospheric  electricity,  such 
as  is  developed  previous  to  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  aurora  borealis.  It  is  asserted 
that  this  instrument  can  work  upon  a  longer 
line  without  the  aid  of  repeaters  than  any  oth- 
er, and  this  with  an  extraordinarily  low  battery 
power. — In  the  winter  of  1868  a  new  instru- 
ment was  perfected  by  G.  M.  Phelps  of  Troy, 
combining  the  most  valuable  portions  of  both 
the  House  and  Hughes  patents,  which  has 
been  introduced  with  great  success  on  nearly 
all  the  lines  formerly  using  those  inventions. 
This  has  been  termed  the  "  combination  "  in- 
strument, and  has  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  work  through  a  much  longer  circuit  than 
the  House  machine,  with  a  smaller  battery,  as 
well  as  of  being  much  simpler.  The  keyboard 
and  transmitting  machinery  of  this  instru- 
ment are  precisely  like  those  of  Hughes,  as  is 
also  the  printing  apparatus,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  electro-magnet,  which  is  of  the  or- 
dinary form,  and  operates  upon  the  type  wheel 
through  the  medium  of  compressed  air  as  in 
the  House  machine.  The  vibrating  spring  used 
by  Hughes  as  a  governor  is  superseded  in  the 
combination  instrument  by  a  most  ingenious 
electro-magnetic  governor,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Phelps.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  iron  drum, 
geared  to  the  transmitting  cylinder  and  type 
wheel  of  the  instrument  and  moving  with  them, 
but  much  faster.  If  the  machinery  has  a  ten- 
dency to  revolve  tQO  rapidly,  the  increased  cen- 
trifugal force,  acting  npon  a  detached  section 
of  the  drum,  actuates  a  series  of  levers  inside, 
by  which  a  spring  is  raised,  closing  the  circuit 
of  a  local  battery  through  an  electro-magnet. 
A  friction  brake,  which  is  applied  to  the  re- 
volving drum  by  the  attraction  of  this  magnet, 
instantly  reduces  the  speed  to  the  required 
limits,  when  the  local  circuit  is  again  broken. 
The  combination  instrument  is  considered  the 
most  perfect  printing  telegraph  for  long  lines 
yet  produced.  The  Anders  printing  telegraph, 
patented  in  1871,  and  worked  by  magneto-elec- 
tricity, is  designed  for  private  lines,  though 
capable  of  operating  over  distances  of  46  m. 
— Dial  Telegraph*.  In  these  instruments  the 
step  by  step  movement  is  generally  employed, 
but  the  escape  wheel  does  not  carry  a  type 
wheel,  nor  do  the  printing  accessories  enter 
into  their  construction.  A  light  needle  is  car- 
ried around  with  the  escape  wheel  and  points 
at  the  successive  letters.  They  are  thus  vis- 
ual and  not  recording  telegraphs.  In  England, 
the  "Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  "employed 
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magneto-electricity,  thus  dispensing  with  vol- 
taic batteries,  the  use  of  which  involvefl  much 
care  and  expense.  The  apparatus  is  remarka- 
bly compact,  without  clockwork  or  complicated 
moyements  such  as  are  common  in  other  tele- 
graphs. Thoagh  used  double,  with  two  sets 
of  magnets,  with  a  wire  from  each  connecting 
with  two  needles  upon  the  dial  at  the  oppo- 
site station,  the  whole  apparatus,  including  the 
tablet  or  dial,  occupies  but  a  few  inches  of 
space,  and  is  always  ready  for  instant  use, 
however  long  it  may  have  remained  inactive. 
The  magnets,  of  horse-shoe  form,  about  12  in 
number  for  each  set,  ore  16  in.  long  and  1^  in. 
broad.  They  are  laid  one  upon  another  in  two 
piles  near  together,  and  fastened  down  to  the 
table  by  screws.  Opposite  the  ends  of  each 
pile,  placed  upon  a  rotating  axis,  is  the  soft 
iron  armature,  consisting  of  two  cylinders 
wound  around  with  long  coils  of  fine  copper 
wire  covered  with  cotton.  The  wire  of  the 
two  coils  is  connected  together,  and  one  end 
of  each  passes  in  a  spiral  through  the  axle  to 
the  platform  upon  which  the  apparatus  rests. 
One  end  is  thence  carried  into  the  earth,  and 
the  other  goes  to  the  electro-magnet  of  its 
own  dial,  thence  to  the  distant  station,  and 
through  the  instrument  there  into  the  earth. 
The  same  arrangement  is  repeated  with  the 
other  set.  The  axis  of  each  armature  extends 
toward  the  operator,  and  is  provided  with  a 
crank  handle  by  which  each  is  turned  to  gen- 
erate the  electric  current.  The  efFect  is  seen 
in  the  movement  of  the  two  needles  placed 
upon  the  dial  over  the  magnets.  It  is  asserted 
that  this  telegraph  is  worked  with  the  greatest 
economy,  that  it  cannot  be  disturbed  by  electric 
storms  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  its  average 
celerity  has  been  found  to  be  27i  words  a  min- 
ute, with  a  maximum  of  87^.  In  the  United 
States  the  dial  telegraph  is  largely  used  where 
operators  are  supposed  to  have  but  moderate 
skill,  as  in  police  and  private  telegraphy.  The 
instruments  are  worked  with  a  small  battery. 
Primary  signals  are  given  by  bells,  and  the  let- 
ters are  pointed  out  by  the  revolving  needle. 
The  transmitting  part  is  the  nsoal  circuit  wheel, 
which  breaks  and  closes  the  circuit  and  pro- 
duces the  rotating  movement  of  the  needle  of 
the  distant  instrument.  This  circuit  wheel  is 
arrested,  in  the  process  of  telegraphing,  by  a 
series  of  pins,  one  of  which  is  placed  opposite 
each  letter.  When  the  A  pin  of  the  trans- 
mitter is  pressed  down,  the  circuit  wheel  is 
arrested  just  as  it  has  caused  the  needle  of 
the  other  instrument  to  rotate  to  A. — Cour 
ttruetion  of  Telegraph  Line*.  Telegraph  wires 
are  usually  carried  over  the  surface  of  the 
country  upon  poles  standing  from  25  to  80  ft. 
above  the  ground,  and  placed  from  80  to  100 
yards  apart.  As  poles  are  objectionable  in  cit- 
ies, many  plans  have  been  devised  for  carrying 
the  wires  under  ground.  In  London  they  are 
covered  with  gntta  percha  and  tape  and  pat 
into  lead  or  iron  pipes,  which  are  laid  under 
the  sidewalk,  or  into  oreosoted  wooden  troughs 


filled  with  bitumen,  which  are  buried  in  trench- 
es beside  the  roadway.  In  Paris  the  wires  are 
carried  in  lead  pipes  through  the  sewers  and 
catacombs.  The  "American  Compound  Wire 
Company "  have  introduced  a  wire,  consisting 
of  a  core  of  steel  and  envelope  of  copper,  wiu 
a  tinned  surface,  which,  with  equal  conduc- 
tivity and  greater  strength,  weighs  less  and 
requires  fewer  supports.  Another  insulated 
wire,  called  "kerite  wire,"  the  invention  of 
Mr.  A.  G.  Day  of  New  York,  has  a  covering 
compounded  of  rubber  and  hydrocarbons.  It 
is  swd  to  offer  great  resistance  to  oxidation, 
and  that  it  may  be  exposed  in  the  air  or  buried 
in  the  earth  for  years  without  serious  injury. 
As,  with  batteries  of  the  same  intensity,  the 
conductivity  increases  with  the  cross  section 
of  the  wire,  large  wires  are  to  be  preferred 
to  small  ones  upon  long  circuits.  In  work- 
ing direct,  a  distance  of  over  400  or  600  m., 
the  line  is  usually  divided  at  some  intermedi- 
ate point  into  two  distinct  circuits,  which  are 
connected  by  means  of  a  "  repeater."  If  tibe 
circuit  be  broken  on  either  side  of  the  re- 
peater, it  will  break  the  circuit  on  the  other 
side  also.  The  combined  circuits  can  thus  be 
operated  from  either  end  as  if  they  were  one 
continuous  wire,  while  the  current  of  each 
battery  has  to  pass  only  half  the  distance  be- 
tween the  terminal  stations.  A  line  can  thus 
be  extended  indefinitely.  Copper  wire  is  a 
much  better  conductor  than  one  of  iron  of 
the  same  size,  and  will  carry  the  current  from 
five  to  six  times  as  far ;  but  want  of  strength, 
and  frequent  breakage  from  its  greater  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  by  the  changes  of 
temperature,  prevent  its  use  except  on  impor- 
tant submarine  lines.  The  insulation  of  the 
wires  upon  the  posts  is  a  matter  of  mach  im- 
portance, and  is  not  easily  effected,  for  any 
non-conductor  interposed  between  the  wire 
and  the  post  becomes  a  conductor  when  its 
surface  is  wet  with  rain.  Glass  knobs  with 
grooves  around  them  for  securing  the  wire 
have  been  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forma, 
and  secured  to  the  posts,  or  to  the  cross  bars 
where  there  are  several  wires,  by  pins  of  wood 
or  iron.  A  great  improvement  upon  tliis  b  a 
glass  cap  exactly  fitting  over  a  wooden  pin  1} 
in.  in  diameter,  and  having  an  outer  covering 
of  wood,  saturated  like  the  pin  with  coal  tar 
and  pitch,  to  which  the  wire  is  fastened,  and 
which,  projecting  below  and  entirely  covering 
the  glass,  keeps  it  dry  and  makes  the  insula- 
tion complete.  Batchelder's  vulcanite  insu- 
lators have  been  very  extensively  applied  in 
the  United  States.  In  Europe,  insulators  of 
earthenware  and  porcelain  are  used.  In  for- 
ests the  wires  shomd  be  allowed  to  pass  loosely 
through  the  supports,  so  that  in  case  of  a  tree 
falling  upon  them  they  need  not  be  broken ; 
but  in  an  open  country  they  are  usually  fast- 
ened to  each  post.  On  some  telegraph  lines 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  wires,  instead  of 
being  supported  upon  poles,  are  buried  beneath 
the  ground.    Their  first  cost  is  always  heavy, 
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and  many  of  them  hare  soon  proved  failnres 
through  imperfection  in  the  insolation.  The 
wires  are  best  insulated  by  coating  them  with 
gntta  percha,  and  they  are  protected  from  in- 
jury by  laying  them  in  pipes  of  lead  or  of  earth- 
enware, or  in  wooden  boxes  preserved  by  sat- 
urating the  wood  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  or  chloride  of  zinc.  Some  of  these 
lines  have  worked  perfectly  for  many  years, 
but  when  they  fail  it  is  a  matter  of  great  ex- 
pense and  difficulty  to  discover  their  defective 
points. — In  the  extent  of  its  telegraphic  lines 
the  United  States  has  exceeded  every  other 
country.  In  1860  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  over  60,000  m.  in  operation,  and  at  pres- 
ent there  is  not  less  than  160,000  m.  of  wire. 
In  the  aggregate,  700,000  m.  of  wire  spread 
their  network  over  the  earth  for  telegraphic 

gurposes,  including  lines  in  Australia,  India, 
bina,  and  Siberia.  Russia  is  engaged  in  ex- 
tending an  important  line  from  Moscow  to  the 
Pacific  so  as  to  connect  eastern  Asia  with 
Europe,  and  possibly  hereafter  with  America 
by  the  way  of  Behring  strait.  This  line  was 
completed  to  Perm,  on  the  borders  of  Siberia, 
and  from  that  place  across  the  Ural  mountains 
to  Omsk  on  the  Irtish,  in  1861.  Thence  it  is 
continued  to  Tomsk,  and  8.  E.  to  Irkutsk; 
nest  it  passes  the  Altai  mountains  to  Kiakhta 
on  the  Chinese  frontier,  thence  to  Cheta  on 
the  Amoor,  and  thence  to  Nertchinsk.  From 
Ornm,  or  some  other  point  on  the  Amoor,  one 
branch  will  go  down  the  river  and  another 
southward  to  a  Russian  port  on  the  Japan  sea. 
The  project  of  extending  these  lines  to  Beh- 
ring's  strait,  and  across  to  Alaska,  Oregon, 
and  California,  which  had  been  partially  car- 
ried into  effect  on  the  American  side,  was 
abandoned  after  the  Atlantic  cables  had  been 
brought  into  working  condition. — Submarine 
Telegraph*.  The  idea  of  a  submarine  tele- 
graph appears  to  have  been  conceived  by  sev- 
eral of  the  earlier  electricians.  Salv6  is  said 
to  have  proposed  one  as  early  as  1797  be- 
tween Barcelona  and  Palma  in  the  island  of 
Majorca.  Experiments  were  made  in  India 
by  Dr.  O'Shanghnessy  in  1889  with  this  ob- 
ject, and  he  insulated  his  wires  by  covering 
tbem  with  tarred  yam,  enclosing  them  in  split 
rattan,  and  covering  this  again  with  tarred 
yarn.  Wheatstone  in  1840  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons that  a  submarine  communication  between 
England  and  France  was  practicable.,  Morse, 
on  Oct.  18,  1842,  laid  a  copper  wire,  insulated 
by  means  of  a  hempen  strand  coated  with  tar, 
pitch,  and  India  rubber,  from  Governor's  island 
to  the  Battery  in  New  York,  and  the  next 
morning  was  beginning  to  receive  communica- 
tions through  it,  when  the  wire  was  caught  in 
the  anchor  of  a  vessel  getting  under  way, 
and  being  hauled  on  board  was  stolen  by  the 
sailors.  Samuel  Colt  laid  a  submarine  cable  in 
1848  from  Coney  island  and  Fire  island,  at  the 
mouth  of  New  York  harbor,  up  to  the  city, . 
and  operated  it  successfully.    The  first  subma- 


rine telegraph  wire  laid  in  Europe  was  across 
the  Rhine  from  Deutz  to  Cologne,  about  half  a 
mile ;  it  was  insulated  with  gutta  percha,  and 
laid  Ijy  Lieut.  Siemens  of  the  royal  Prussian 
artillery.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
application  of  gutta  percha  to  this  purpose,  the 
substance  about  that  time  first  beginning  to 
attract  attention.  In  1860  a  copper  wire  cov- 
ered with  gntta  percha  was  laid  between  Dover 
and  Calais  by  Brett,  but  its  success  was  short- 
lived. The  next  year  it  was  replaced  by  a 
cable  of  four  wires,  which  has  given  complete 
satisfaction.  In  1868  six  cables  (the  longest 
of  which,  between  England  and  Scotland,  was 
about  100  m.)  were  successfully  laid.  In  1864 
five  other  cables  went  into  operation,  the 
longest  being  only  about  64  m.  In  1866-0 
two  more  were  added,  that  from  Varna  to 
Constantinople  being  about  160  m.  Besides 
these,  two  cables  hod  been  laid  in  deeper  wa- 
ters: one  from  Newfoundland  to  Cape  Bre- 
ton, and  another  from  Spezia  to  Corsica.  The 
grand  attempts  to  connect  the  European  and 
American  continents  by  a  cable  across  the  At- 
lantic, commenced  in  1867  and  perfected  Aug. 
6, 1868,  have  been  noticed  in  the  article  Field, 
Ctkus  West.  Before  these  were  undertaken 
great  encouragement  was  given  to  the  enter- 
prise by  the  successful  experiments  made  on 
Oct.  9,  1866,  in  transmitting  distinct  signals 
at  the  rate  of  210,  241,  and  even  270  a  minute 
through  a  number  of  connected  coils  of  wires, 
insulated  with  gutta  percha,  ond  making  a 
total  length  of  about  2,000  m.,  increased  to  a 
virtual  circuit  of  2,800  m.  by  the  interposition 
of  fine  wires  at  the  joinings  of  the  coils.  The 
wires  were  excited  by  the  magneto-electric 
coils  of  Whitehousc,  and  the  signals  were  re- 
ceived upon  the  ordinary  recording  apparatus 
of  Morse.  But  a  great  difference  was  after- 
ward-experienced in  the  working  of  the  wires 
when  submerged.  Before  the  cable  was  laid 
it  was  ascertained  that  insulated  wires  acqnire 
a  new  character  when  submerged,  and  that 
instead  of  transmitting  the  current  as  simple 
conductors,  they  are  of  the  nature  of  the  Ley- 
den  jar,  the  gutta  percha  corresponding  to  the 
glass,  the  inner  wire  to  the  interior  coating, 
and  the  iron  covering  or  the  water  itself  to 
the  exterior  coating;  and  that  consequently 
the  cable  must  be  charged  throughout  the  en- 
tire length  before  any  current  is  produced. 
Among  other  interesting  phenomena,  it  was 
observed  that  the  voltaic  current  is  not  trans- 
mitted so  rapidly  through  such  a  conductor 
as  the  magneto-electric  current ;  and  that  al- 
ternating positive  and  negative  signals  are 
transmitted  more  rapidly  than  snccessive  sig- 
nals of  the  same  character.  After  being  laid, 
the  wires  were  first  worked  by  the  Rnhm- 
korff  induction  coils  and  a  Smee  battery,  and 
afterward  by  a  Daniell  battery ;  but  the  cur- 
rent was  for  the  most  part  so  weak  as  scarcely 
to  operate  the  most  delicate  relay,  though  sus- 
ceptible to  a  current  that  can  hardly  be  per- 
ceived on  the  tongue.   The  effect  was  indicated 
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at  the  Newfonndland  station  by  the  deflection 
of  a  delicate  galvanometer,  and  at  Yalentia  in 
Ireland  by  tbat  of  the  reflecting  galvanometer 
of  Thomson,  in  which  a  delicate  magnet  carries 
a  small  mirror  from  which  a  beam  of  light  is 
reflected.  This  ray  being  thrown  upon  a  sur- 
face at  some  distance,  a  movement  of  the  mag- 
net that  is  not  directly  perceptible  may  be 
even  measured  upon  a  graduated  scale.  The 
transmitted  current  was,  much  of  the  time  that 
the  cable  continued  in  action,  so  weak  that 
every  expedient  of  this  kind  was  necessary  to 
render  the  signals  perceptible.  From  the  first 
there  was  a  defect  in  the  part  of  the  cable  laid 
toward  the  Irish  shore,  which  caused  a  tem- 
porary interruption  of  communications  between 
the  ships.  Between  Aug.  18  and  Sept.  1  there 
were  129  messages  of  1,474  words  sent  from 
Yalentia  to  Kewfoandland,  and  271  of  2,886 
words  in  the  other  direction.  The  message 
from  Queen  Victoria  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  99  words,  occupied  in  its  trans- 
mission 67  minutes.  The  rate  of  reception 
was  very  variable,  the  signals  being  often  un- 
intelligible and  requiring  several  repetitions. 
Electricians  were  sent  to  Valentia,  and  the 
most  powerful  batteries,  as  well  as  the  great 
magneto-electric  machine  of  W.  T.  Henley, 
were  applied  to  test  the  condition  of  the  cable. 
The  power  thus  employed  was  more  than  1,000 
times  what  would  be  required  in  an  ordinarily 
well  insulated  oondactor  to  give  perfect  signals 
to  the  mirror  galvanometer.  To  the  end  of 
the  cable  a  voltaic  battery  was  connected  by 
one  of  its  poles,  a  galvanometer  was  placed  in 
the  circuit,  the  other  pole  was  connected  with 
the  earth,  and  by  these  means  the  location  of 
the  defect  in  the  cable  was  ascertained ;  but  all 
attempts  to  recover  it  were  unsncoessftil.  The 
cost  of  the  cable  was  as  follows :  for  2,500  m. 
at  $486  per  mile,  $1,212,500;  for  10  m.  at 
$1,250  per  mile,  $12,600  ;  and  for  25  m.  shore 
ends  at  the  same  price,  $31,250 ;  making  alto- 
gether $1,256,260.  The  expenditures  of  the 
company  up  to  Deo.  1,  1858,  had  amounted  to 
$1,834,500.— After  the  failure  of  this  great 
enterprise  attention  was  directed  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  extending  a  cable  across  the  At- 
lantic from  Labrador  to  Scotland,  by  way  of 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  islands. 
The  route  is  about  1,800  m.  long,  and  presents 
no  continuous  length  of  submarine  cable  for  a 
greater  distance  than  that  between  Labrador 
and  Greenland,  which  is  about  600  m.  Mr.  T. 
P.  Shaffner,  of  the  United  States,  had  obtained 
in  1854  from  the  king  of  Denmark  a  conces- 
sion of  exclusive  rights  in  Greenland,  Iceland, 
and  the  Faroe  islands  for  this  purpose.  He 
sailed  from  Boston,  Aug.  29,  1869,  and  made 
the  preliminary  surveys  at  his  own  expense, 
and  he  indaced  the  British  government  to  send 
a  steam  vessel  to  take  the  deep-sea  soundings ; 
but  the  project  was  not  consummated.  The 
failure  of  other  deep-sea  cables,  as  that  between 
Sardinia,  Malta,  and  Corfu,  and  the  long  cable 
from  the  Red  sea  to  India,  increased  the  dis- 


trust occasioned  by  the  failnre  of  the  Atlantic 
cable  of  1868.  The  result  was  that  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  the  most  eminent  electrical 
engineers,  was  appointed  by  the  English  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  the  "Transatlantic  Tele- 
graph Company,"  to  whom  the  duty  was  as- 
signed of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  these  dis- 
astrous failures,  and  providing  instructions  for 
the  future  in  regard  to  the  mannfactare,  teeta, 
and  placing  of  cables.  It  appeared  that  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  subject  was  in  a 
more  advanced  state  than  the  electrical.  The 
committee,  after  18  months  of  hard  work, 
published  an  elaborate  report  in  1863.  More- 
over, the  theoretical  researches  of  Thomson, 
Jenkins,  and  others,  had  thrown  much  light  on 
the  electrical  requirements  of  submarine  lines. 
Meanwhile,  a  cable  was  laid  sucoessfolly  be- 
tween Malta  and  Alexandria  in  1861,  and  the 
Persian  gulf  cable  (about  1,830  m.  long)  in 
1864.  When  Mr.  Field  visited  England  in  186S, 
to  urge  on  a  second  attempt  to  establish  tele- 
graphic communications  across  the  Atlantic,  he 
found  that  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Glass, 
ElliotL  and  co.,  were  confident  of  their  ability 
to  make  and  place  a  good  and  durable  cable 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  were 
willing  to  incur  a  part  of  the  risk.  The  second 
Atlantic  cable,  made  by  the  "  Telegraph  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance  Company,"  was 
tested  with  every  precaution,  and  found  to  be 
unexceptionable  in  its  electrical  conditions,  and 
was  shipped  on  board  the  Great  Eastern  in 
1866.  This  cable  (2,186  m.  long)  consists  oi 
seven  copper  wires  (No.  18)  twisted  into  a 
spiral,  covered  with  four  coats  of  gatta  peroha, 
between  which  are  thin  layers  of  Ghatterton's 
compound.  The  external  protection  is  made 
of  ten  iron  wires,  each  surrounded  by  maiula 
yam.  After  about  half  of  the  cable  had  been 
paid  out  it  broke,  and  the  expedition  was 
abandoned  for  the  season.  The  total  expendi- 
tnre  of  money  had  been  about  $8,000,000.  In 
1866  a  third  cable,  of  similar  construction  to 
the  second,  but  stronger,  lighter,  and  more 
flexible,  was  placed  on  board  the  Great  East- 
em  and  successfully  laid.  The  length  between 
Trinity  bay  and  Yalentia  is  2,134  m.  Its  first 
duty  was  to  transmit  a  message  of  peace,  viz., 
that  a  treaty  had  been  signed  by  Prussia  and 
Austria.  Capt.  Anderson  returned  with  the 
Great  Eastern  to  the  place  where  the  cable  of 
1865  had  parted,  and  succeeded  in  splicing  it 
and  completing  the  line.  In  1869  the  French 
Atlantic  line  went  into  operation  between  Brest 
and  St.  Pierre,  and  between  St.  Pierre  and 
Dnxbnry,  Mass.,  the  total  length  being  8,857 
m.  In  1870  more  than  16,000  m.  of  oaUe 
were  laid,  including  the  Indian  cables  (from 
Suez  to  Aden,  from  Aden  to  Bombay,  and  from 
Penang  to  Singapore),  the  China  cable,  and  the 
North  China  from  Hong  Eong  to  Shanghai  and 
from  Shanghai  to  Posiet  in  the  Littoral  prov- 
ince of  Siberia.  In  1874  the  work  was  began 
by  the  "Direct  Cable  Company  "  of  laying  the 
new  Atlantic  line  between  Ballinskilligs  bay. 
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in  Ireland,  and  Rye,  New  Hampshire,  by  the 
way  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  spite  of  many  obsta- 
cles and  delays,  the  cable  was  put  in  position 
between  Rye  Beach  and  Torbay,  N.  8.,  and  be- 
tween Torbay  and  Newfoundland,  also  between 
Cahirciveen  island  and  a  point  200  m.  E.  of 
Newfoundland,  before  rough  weather  put  an 
end  to  the  work.  The  final  splice  of  200  m. 
was  made  early  in  the  summer  of  1876.  In 
1873  a  cable  was  laid  between  Lisbon  and 
Madeira;  in  1874  Madeira  was  connected  bf 
cable  with  St.  Vincent,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd 
islands  (1,200  m.),  and  St.  Vincent  with  Per- 
nambuco  (1,846  m).  In  1875  cables  were  laid 
between  Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico,  Constanti- 
nople and  Odessa,  Zante  and  Otranto,  and  Bar- 
celona and  Marseilles.  In  all,  more  than  200 
cables  have  been  laid,  with  a  length  of  about 
60,000  m. — The  interval  of  time  which  must 
elapse  between  the  sending  of  successive  sig- 
Dflla  through  similar  cables  increases  as  the 
sqaare  of  their  lengths;  and  in  different  ca- 
bles of  equal  lengtii,  this  time  is  the  least 
when  the  thickness  of  the  insulating  coating 
is  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  compound 
conductor.  With  the  improved  transmitting 
apparatus  of  Thomson  and  Varley,  eight  words 
can  be  sent  in  the  time  otherwise  required 
for  one.  Seventeen  words  a  minute  have 
been  sent  through  the  French  AtlAntio  cable. 
Thomson's  syphon  recorder  quadrupled  the 
speed  of  cable  telegraphy.  The  current  from 
the  cable  passes  into  a  coil  of  wire  suspend- 
ed between  the  poles  of  magnets.  The  coil 
turns  round  in  a  direction  depending  upon  the 
direction  of  the  current.  The  motion  of  the 
ooil  is  communicated  by  means  of  a  thread 
and  lever  to  a  glass  syphon  which  feeds  it- 
self with  ink  from  a  basin.  The  ink  is  elec- 
trified and  n>nrts  out  against  a  moving  strip 
of  paper,  and  draws  an  undulating  curve  which 
in^cates  the  letters  of  the  message.  The  speed 
of  working  with  this  recorder  is  about  the 
same  as  with  the  reflecting  galvanometer;  and 
in  either  case  it  is  much  greater  than  could 
be  attained  by  the  moving  armature,  which  re- 
quires that  the  current  should  rise  and  fall  by 
large  differences;  and  this  would  take  more 
time. — TeUfrraphie  DUturbanee.  The  offices 
and  operators  of  air  lines  of  telegraph  are  ex- 
posed to  accidents  from  lightning,  either  from' 
the  direct  stroke  or  the  induced  electricity 
when  a  discharge  occurs  between  two  clouds. 
A  great  many  lightning  guards  have  been  de- 
vised. Sabine  mentions  eleven.  In  lines  which 
foUow  the  undulations  of  mountainous  regions 
(as  between  Vienna  and  Milan),  there  is  so 
great  disturbance  from  atmospheric  currents, 
even  under  a  blue  sky,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
send  messages  at  certain  hours.  The  aurora 
soraetiraes  acts  powerfully  upon  the  wires,  in- 
terfering with  the  battery  currents.  On  such 
occasions,  if  the  battery  be  taken  off,  the  mes- 
sages may  be  sent  by  means  of  the  current 
induced  by  the  aurora.  The  action  .of  cable 
lines  is  disturbed  by  earth  currents.    Gen- 


erally, the  difference  of  electric  potential  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  earth  is  small ;  but 
it  is  subject  to  sudden  and  capricious  changes, 
and  amounts  sometimes  to  that  of  a  battery  of 
140  of  the  Daniell  elements.  The  direction 
of  these  earth  currents  is  such  as  to  derange 
particularly  the  Atlantic  lines.  The  instru- 
ments are  protected  by  the  use  of  the  con- 
densers of  Varley  and  others.  These  earth 
currents  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
excited  when  plates  of  zinc  and  copper  are 
buried  in  the  earth,  which  Kemp,  Fox,  and 
Reich  made  the  subject  of  numerous  experi- 
ments, and  which  Bain,  Palagi,  and  others  put 
into  the  harness  to  work  the  telegraph. —  Vari- 
ous Use*  of  the  TeUgraph.  The  electric  tele- 
graph has  been  applied  to  nses  never  contem- 
plated by  its  originators.  In  1862  Channing 
and  Farmer  of  Boston  devised  a  system  of 
telegraphic  fire  alarms,  which  was  adopted  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  Five  so-caUed  signal  cir- 
cuits were  extended  from  the  city  haU  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city,  and  in  connection  witii 
these  were  stationed  60  signal  boxes  attached 
to  buildings  at  convenient  points.  The  door 
of  a  box  being  opened,  a  crank  is  seen  with 
directions  for  the  number  of  times  it  is  to  be 
turned  to  convey  to  the  central  office  the  num- 
ber of  the  station  and  district.  From  the 
central  station  five  wires  called  alarm  circuits 
connect  with  the  different  fire  bells  throughout 
the  city,  the  hammers  of  which,  run  by  weights, 
are  set  in  action  by  the  telegraph  itself  and 
strike  the  number  of  the  district  and  station  of 
the  alarm.  The  electric  current  is  excited  by 
a  magneto-electric  machine  which  is  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  pressure  of  the  water  with  which 
the  city  is  supplied,  and  the  same  power  is 
employed  to  wind  up  the  weights  that  move 
the  bell  hammers.  The  bells  have  been  rung, 
as  an  experiment,  from  Portland  through  the 
telegraph  wires  extending  to  that  place.  The 
fire  alarm  also  affords  an  incidental  protection 
to  the  city  from  lightning.  Large  metallic 
surfaces  being  placed  near  the  wires  at  all  the 
stations  and  connected  with  the  ground,  a 
stroke  of  lightning  upon  the  wires  will  leap 
across  to  these  conductors,  and  pass  harmlessly 
to  the  ground,  while  the  artificial  current  pos- 
sesses too  little  intensity  ever  to  overcome  the 
intervening  space,  and  continues  in  the  circuit. 
Similar  arrangements  are  provided  upon  many 
telegraph  lines.  The  telegraphic  fire  alarm  has 
now  been  introduced  into  all  the  larger  cities. 
The  fire  alarm  telegraph  of  Boston  is  employed 
to  designate  the  exact  noon  by  a  single  stroke 
upon  the  bell  of  the  Old  South  church,  an  ex- 
act chronometer  being  placed  in  the  circuit 
and  arranged  so  as  to  pass  the  current  at  12 
o'clock  precisely.  By  a  similar  arrangement 
in  London  a  large  ball  is  made  to  drop  exactly 
at  12  o'clock  from  a  pole  erected  in  the  Strand 
by  the  action  of  a  current  from  the  royal  ob- 
servatory. The  same  thing-  is  also  done  at 
Nelson's  monument,  Edinburgh.  In  Paris  a 
cannon  is  fired  upon  a  similar  plan.    Chro- 
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nometers  in  observatories  are  also  made  to  ran 
syncbrononsly  with  a  standard  instrament  by 
means  of  the  electric  current.  Recently,  the 
Harvard  college  observatory  has  established  a 
telegraphic  connection  with  Boston,  and  thence 
with  the  lines  which  diverge  from  that  city, 
80  that  a  uniform  time  can  be  distributed  to 
all  the  railroad  stations  in  New  England.  In 
a  similar  way  Greenwich  time  is  given  to  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain.  The  application  of 
the  telegraph  to  the  determination  of  longitudes 
has  been  described  in  the  article  Coast  Sur- 
VBT,  vol.  iv.,  p.  759.  Upon  some  railroads  the 
telegraph  is  used  with  great  advantage  for 
regulating  the  running  of  trains.  In  numer- 
ous places  telegraphs  have  been  constructed 
for  private  purposes,  and  in  London  from  the 
house  of  commons  to  the  committee  rooms. 
The  transactions  of  the  stock  exchange  in  New 
York  are  telegraphed  to  the  brokers'  oflSces 
and  the  hotels,  and  are  instantly  and  simul- 
taneously made  known  in  a  thoosand  different 
places,  where  they  are  sometimes  recorded  by 
automatic  printing  instruments.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  very  rapid  printer  has  been  devised. 
The  nsnal  type  and  escape  wheels  are  made 
very  light,  and  are  rotated,  not  by  electricity, 
but  by  a  spring.  The  current  is  reversed  at 
every  vibration,  and  the  printing  is  effected 
by  the  power  of  a  magnet,  which  is  included 
in  the  same  circuit  with  those  that  liberate 
the  escape  wheel;  but  it  is  made  more  slug- 
gish in  action  so  that  it  does  not  perform 
its  work  until  the  arrest  of  the  circuit  wheel 
at  a  letter  gives  time  for  it  to  be  charged. 
This  instrument,  which  occupies  only  one  sixth 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  space,  will  print  800  let- 
ters a  minute. — A  system  of  telegraphs  for 
the  use  of  large  cities  was  devised  by  Wheat- 
stone,  by  which  a  company  leases  the  use  of 
a  small  wire  by  the  year  to  individuals.  For 
distances  not  exceeding  20  m.  a  copper  wire 
no  larger  than  a  cotton  thread  is  sufficient 
Numbers  of  these,  insulated  by  being  wound 
with  thread,  may  be  brought  together  into  one 
cord,  and  suspended  from  strong  iron  wires 
passed  in  different  directions  upon  the  houses. 
The  latter,  communicating  with  the  ground  at 
numerous  points,  will  convey  away  all  atmos- 
pheric discharges  that  might  otherwise  be 
troublesome.  The  "Law  Telegraph  Compa- 
ny "  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  established 
a  complete  system  of  communication  by  means 
of  dial  instruments  between  the  leading  law 
firms  and  the  courts.  A  rapid  system  of  sig- 
nalling is  used,  by  which  any  member  of  the 
company  can  be  put,  through  the  agency  of  a 
central  office,  into  direct  private  communica- 
tion with  any  other  member,  or  with  the  courts 
of  Now  York  or  Brooklyn.  The  Chester  dial 
is  employed  by  this  company.  In  the  automatic 
fire  alarm,  a  circuit  is  closed  by  the  expansion 
of  metal  under  a  rising  temperature.  The  cir- 
cuit closer,  which  is  called  a  thermostat,  is 
attached  to  the  ceilings  of  stores  or  dwellings, 
and  is  adjusted  to  work  at  a  fixed  tempera- 


ture. In  the  city  of  New  York  houses  and 
stores  furnished  with  these  instruments  are 
connected  telegraphically  with  the  fire  patrol, 
the  usual  apparatus  for  indicating  the  locality 
of  the  fire  being  included  in  the  system.  The 
district  telegraph  system,  which  has  been  in- 
troduced in  New  York,  Boston,  and  elsewhere, 
by  which  a  messenger,  policeman,  or  fireman 
can  be  summoned  to  any  house  that  adopts 
it,  is  a  stall  wider  extension  of  Wheatstone's 
scheme.  On  a  smaller  scale,  teleg^phio  com- 
munications may  be  kept  up  between  the  re- 
mote quarters  of  a  ship  or  yacht;  the  elec- 
tro-magnetic bell-ringer  may  be  used  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  and  the  burglar  alarm  for  tiie 
protection  of  private  dwellings.  By  means  of 
Batchelder's  electro-magnetic  tell-tale  clock, 
the  times  are  recorded  when  a  watchman  visits 
the  different  points  of  his  beat.  The  meet 
difficult  piece  of  music  may  be  punched  out 
upon  a  moving  strip  of  paper,  and  then  played 
automatically  by  means  of  electro-magnetikn. 
On  the  field  of  battle,  telegraphic  lines  may  be 
quickly  extemporized,  and  an  interchange  of 
reports  and  orders  may  be  maintained  between 
the  outposts  of  an  army  and  headquarters. 
During  the  American  civil  war,  telegraphic 
field  trains  were  in  use.  A  machine  has  been 
invented,  operated  by  keys,  which  enables  a 
reporter  to  secure  a  printed  copy  of  the  very 
words  which  come  from  the  mouth  of  the  ora- 
tor. In  some  countries,  as  in  England,  where 
the  lines  have  been  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  telegraphs  are  associated  with  the 
postal  service.  For  short  distances  the  pneu- 
matic telegraph  is  used,  the  written  messages 
being  driven  through  underground  pipes  by 
condensed  air.  For  this  purpose  tliree  engines 
of  50  horse  power  each  are  in  constant  ser- 
vice at  the  central  post  office  in  London. — 
Multiple  Telegraphy.  During  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  contrive  ways  by  which  two  mes- 
sages should  be  sent  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  or  in  opposite  directions,  over  a  single 
wire.  Gintl,  Edlung,  Wartmann,  Frischen,  Sie- 
mens, Halske,  Duncker,  Starke,  Ronvier,  Zante- 
deschi,  Farmer,  and  Steams  have  all  experi- 
mented with  this  object,  and  some  of  them  have 
invented  ingenious  mstmmente.  In  1849  Sie- 
mens and  Halske  took  out  a  patent  in  En^and 
for  a  method  of  transmitting  simultaneously  a 
plurality  of  messages.  In  1 855  Starke  devised 
a  method  of  sending  two  messages  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  same  wire.  By  means  of  two 
keys,  and  two  batteries  of  different  intensi- 
ties, two  independent  receiving  magnets  were 
worked  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  eiUier 
separately  or  together.  In  1854  Siemens  and 
Halske  independently  invented  the  differential 
method  of  sending  two  messages  at  the  same 
time  in  opposite  directions.  About  the  same 
time  Farmer  devised  a  way  of  doing  the  same 
thing,  using  two  auxiliary  batteries  in  combi- 
nation with  two  principal  batteries.  The  es- 
sential conditions  for  sucoessfnl  duplex  tde- 
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grsphy  are :  1,  that  neither  key  shoold  put  in 
action  the  receiving  magnet  at  its  own  end  of 
the  line;  2,  that  in  all  positiona  of  the  kej 
aignals  dioold  be  sent  throogh  a  line  of  con- 
stant length  and  capacity.  This  is  done  by 
dividing  the  cnrrent  from  the  battery  at  each 
end  of  the  line  equally  between  the  line  itself 
and  an  equivalent  resistance  coil  and  condenser, 
and  winding  the  wire  ronnd  the  receiving  mag- 
nets in  sada  a  way  that  the  two  parts  of  the 
current  prodnoe  eqnal  and  opposite  magnet- 
ism in  the  core  of  soft  iron.  The  moduca- 
tions  made  by  Steams  in  the  arrangement  of 
Siemens  and  Gintl  have  obviated  all  the  prac- 
tical difScnlties,  and  made  duplex  and  even 
quadrnplex  telcjgraphy  a  success  in  the  United 
States.  By  means  of  Stearns's  invention,  known 
as  the  Franklin,  the  duplex  system  has  gone 
intd  effect,  not  only  between  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington, but  also  between  Cape  Breton  and  San 
Francisco,  and  has  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land. The  qnadruplex  system  works  well  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York.  The  phonetic 
system  of  Gray  and  Bell  (which  is  still  in 
its  infancy)  aims  to  increase  indefinitely  the 
number  of  messages  which  can  be  sent  si- 
multaneously over  a  single  wire,  by  using 
tuning  forks,  moved  by  electro-magnets,  for 
sending  and  receiving  the  signals.  Only  one 
fork  at  the  receiving  station  is  in  unison  with 
a  particular  fork  at  the  sending  station,  and 
responds  to  it.  Experiments  upon  a  similar 
system  were  made  by  Paul  la  Oour  in  Copen- 
hagen on  a  line  of  242  m.  in  1874,  an  account 
of  which  was  presented  to  the  royal  Danish 
academy  of  sciences.  It  was  thought  that  by 
this  arrangement  not  only  many  messages 
could  be  sent  at  the  same  time  on  a  single 
wire,  but  also  a  message  conld  be  received 
only  by  the  station  for  which  it  was  intended. 
— See  Schellen,  Der  ehhtromoftutuehe  TeU- 
graph  (Brunswick,  1860) ;  Moigno,  Traiti  de  la 
tiUgraphie  tUetrique  (Paris,  1849) ;  Highton, 
"  The  Electric  Telegraph,  its  History  and  Pro- 
gress," a  number  of  Weale's  series  (London, 
1862) ;  Jones,  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Elec- 
tric Telegraph  "  (New  York,  1862) ;  Tnmbull, 
"The  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph"  (Philadel- 
phia, 1863);  Schaffner,  "Telegraph  Compan- 
ion" (2  vols..  New  York,  1864-'6),  and  "  The 
Telegraph  Manual"  (1869);  Prescott,  "His- 
tory, Theory,  and  Practice  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph"  (Boston,  1869);  Dumoncel,  Tili- 
graphie  ileetrique  (Paris,  1864);  Field,  "His- 
tory of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  "  (New  York, 
1866) ;  Griscom,  "  The  Telegraph  Cable  "  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1867);  Sabine,  "The  Electric  Tele- 
graph" (London,  1867);  Cully,  "Handbook 
of  Practical  Telegraphy  "  (New  York,  1870) ; 
Goldsmid,  "  Telegraph  and  Travel,  a  Narrative 
of  the  Formation  and  Development  of.  Tele- 
graphic Communication  between  England  and 
India"  (London,  1874);  and  Douglas,  "A 
Manual  of  Telegraph  Construction  "  (1876). 

HliEKT,  liadi,  count,  a  Hungarian  states- 
man, bom  in  Pestb,  Feb.  11, 1811,  died  there, 


May  8,  1861.  He  studied  at  Pesth  and  Patak, 
wrote  a  drama,  Kegyena  ("  Favorite "),  and 
became  a  leading  opposition  member  of  the 
diets  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary.  In-  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  he  went  as  envoy  of  the  Hunga- 
rian government  to  Paris,  where  he  published 
L«  bon  droit  de  la  HongrU  fl849).  After  the 
dose  of  the  Hungarian  war  ne  resided  mainly 
in  Paris.  During  the  war  of  1869  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Hungarian  national  committee 
in  Italy,  and  in  1860  went  to  Dresden,  where 
he  was  arrested  and  surrendered  to  the  Aus- 
trian government.  Francis  Joseph  restored 
him  to  liberty  on  the  promise  of  severing  his 
connection  with  the  Hungarian  refugees  and 
abstaining  from  political  agitation.  After  a 
few  months,  however,  Teleky  accepted  an  elec- 
tion by  his  former  constituents  to  the  house  of 
representatives.  The  diet  was  opened  April  6, 
1861.  The  debate  on  the  address  to  the  mon- 
arch, prepared  by  Francis  De&k,  was  to  open 
on  May  8,  and  Teleky,  the  leader  of  the  radi- 
cals, who  opposed  any  measure  looking  like  a 
recognition  of  Francis  Joseph  as  king  of  Hun- 
gary, prepared  an  elaborate  discourse  on  the 
situation.  This  was  found  on  his  desk  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  and  near  it  on  the  floor  the 
dead  body  of  the  writer,  whom,  as  various  in- 
dications showed,  dissatisfaction  with  his  own 
course  had  led  to  end  his  life  by  a  pistol  shot. 

TELEBICBCS,  a  legendary  Greek  prince,  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Penelope.  When  Ulysses  went 
to  Troy,  Telemachus  was  an  infant.  About 
the  time  for  the  father's  return  the  son  made 
an  unsuccessful  endeavor  to  elect  the  suitors 
for  his  mother's  hand,  and  then  set  out  to 
seek  information  of  his  father.  Accompanied 
by  Minerva,  in  the  guise  of  Mentor,  a  faithful 
friend  of  Ulysses,  he  visited  Pylos  and  Sparta, 
and  was  kindly  received  by  Nestor  and  Mene- 
laus.  Returning  home,  he  found  his  father 
with  the  swineherd  Enmssns,  disguised  as  a 
beggar,  and  aided  him  in  slaying  the  suitors. 

TELEOSAIJBIJS,  a  genus  of  fossil  crocodilians 
of  the  secondary  epoch  established  by  Geof- 
frey, differing  from  the  living  crocodiles  in 
having  biconcave  vertebrsB.  The  general  form 
of  the  cranium  was  that  of  the  gavials ;  the 
nostrils  opened  anteriorly  at  the  end  of  the 
muzzle  and  posteriorly  on  a  level  with  the 
jngal  arch ;  the  lower  jaw  was  spoon-shaped 
at  the  end,  with  teeth  on  the  sides  like  ca- 
nines, the  other  teeth  being  small,  eqnal,  con- 
ical, and  adapted  for  seizing  a  fish  prey ;  the 
body  was  protected  by  larger  and  more  solid 
plates,  the  anterior  limbs  were  smaller,  and 
the  posterior  more  fin-like  than  in  the  present 
crocodilians.  The  strata  which  enclose  theii 
remains  indicate  a  marine  habitat.  The  genus 
has  been  divided  by  modem  p^seontologists 
into  several  subgenera,  as  given  by  Pictet.  In 
the  lias  is  found  my$trio*aurvs  (Kanp),  hav- 
ing a  very  long  .muzzle,  flattened  head,  and 
eyes  directed  upward.  The  T.  (Jf.)  Chapman- 
ni  (E6nig),  from  the  upper  lias  of  Yorkshire. 
England,  is  described  in  the  "  Philosophical 
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Transactions "  of  1758  ;  the  vertebras  were 
04,  16  being  dorsal,  and  the  teeth  about  70  in 
each  jaw  ;  some  of  the  dermal  plates  were  8^ 


Tcleoaaunia  Ctdomensli. 

in.  in  their  transverse  diameter;  it  attained 
a  length  of  about  18  ft.  The  name  has  been 
generally  restricted  to  the  species  found  in 
the  oolite,  especially  the  T.  Cadomenti*  (£t. 
Geoffr.),  or  crocodile  of  Oaen,  from  the  lime- 
stone of  Normandy.  This  is  characterized  by 
large  orbits  near  together,  a  flattened  mozzle 
five  times  as  long  as  wide,  very  long  transverse 
processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebree,  and  thick 
rectangalar  scales  forming  10  regular  series, 
each  containing  16  or  16;  it  mast  have  at- 
tained a  length  of  20  ft. 

TELEPHONE  (Gr.  r^Xr,  afar,  and  ^xmHv,  to 
speak),  an  apparatos  for  transmitting  sounds 
to  a  distance,  through  the  agency  of  electricity. 
The  principle  of  the  magnetic  telephone  de- 
pends upon  two  things:  1,  that  a  thin  soft-iron 
plate,  placed  in  a  confined  position,  as  in  an  ar- 
tificial ear,  will  be  thrown  into  vibrations  by 
sound  waves,  just  as  the  tympanum  of  the  nat- 
ural ear  is  affected  by  similar  waves;  and  2, 
that  if  these  vibrations  are  produced  near  one 
end  of  a  steel  magnet  around  which  an  insulated 
wire  is  coiled,  a  magneto-electric  current  will 
run  through  the  wire  each  time  that  the  iron 
plate  approaches  and  recedes  from  it.  If  this 
wire  be  carried  to  a  distance  and  coiled  around 
a  second  magnet,  the  electric  current  thus  in- 
duced will  simultaneously  affect  the  magnetism 
in  it ;  and  if  a  thin  iron  plate, 
similar  to  the  first,  be  placed 
near  its  end,  in  the  same  rela- 
tive position  as  the  one  in  front 
of  the  first  magnet,  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  first  plate  will  be 
reproduced  in  the  second.  To 
recapitulate:  In  the  human  ear 
sound  waves  induce  vibrations 
in  the  tympanum,  and  these 
vibrations  are  conveyed  to  the 
auricular  nerves  through  a  se- 
ries of  small  articulated  bones. 
In  the  telephone  similar  waves 
cause  vibrations  in  a  soft-iron 
disk,  called  the  diaphragm;  these  vibrations 
iuduce  electric  currents,  which,  passing  through 
-wires,  cause  tremors  in  a  second  magnet,  and 


these  reproduce  in  a  second  diaphragm  the 
original  vibrations,  which  carry  to  the  tym- 
panum of  the  listener  the  exact  sounds  which 
produced  the  vibrations.  As  the  instrmnenta 
at  each  end  of  the  wire  ore  precisely  alike,  the 
action  is  reciprocal,  and  soonds  may  be  con- 
veyed in  either  direction.  The  constmction  of 
the  telephone  will  be  best  understood  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  diagram,  fig.  1.  In  this,  bb  rep- 
resents the  section  of  a  thin  tube,  made  with  a 
flange  which  bends  outward.  Next  to  this 
flange  is  a  thin  iron  plate,  ee,  which  constitntes 
the  diaphragm  of  the  instrument,  and  which  is 
thrown  into  vibrations  by  the  sound  waves.  A 
wooden  ring  or  washer,  dd,  is  placed  next  to 
this,  and  upon  it  a  spool-shaped  tube,  'ee,  just 
large  enough  in  the  barrel  to  admit  iho  mag- 
netized steel  rod  g.  The  parts  may  be  sorewed 
up  tightly  together,  by  means  of  the  screws 
hh.  The  mouthpiece,  a  a,  is  shaped  like  a  fun- 
nel, so  that  the  voice  may  be  concentrated  on  a 
small  part  of  the  diaphragm.  Around  the  spool 
is  wound  about  60  yards  of  fine  silk-covered 
copper  wire,  the  ends  of  which  are  ioined  to 
the  line  wires,  //.  These  connect  with  another 
precisely  similar  instrument  at  a  distance  from 
the  first.  To  operate  the  telephone,  the  mag- 
net is  poshed  in  until  it  nearly  touches  the 
diaphragm,  ee.  Any  sound  now  made  in  the 
mouthpiece,  aei,  causes  a  vibration  in  the  di- 
aphragm, ee,  which  is  communicated  to  the 
magnet,  and  through  it  to  the  wires.  The  latter 
convey  the  thrill  to  the  magnet  of  the  second 
instrument,  which  in  turn  causes  vibrations  in 
its  diaphragm,  and  this  reproduces  the  sound 
waves  which  caused  the  vibrations  in  the  first 
instrument.  Thus  the  sounds  made  in  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  first  instrument  are  con- 
veyed over  miles  of  wire,  and  reproduced  so 
accurately  by  the  second  instrument  that  the 
words  of  a  speaker  may  be  distinctly  heard, 
and  even  the  tones  recognized.  Conversation 
has  been  carried  on  through  the  telephone  by 
persons  800  miles  apart.  Sounds  have  been 
conveyed  much  further ;  bat  beyond  that  dis- 
tance the  articulation  is  so  indistinct  that  words 
are  unrecognizable.  In  using  the  telephone, 
the  instrument  is  held  dose  to  the  lips,  and  the 
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speaker  talks  loudly  and  distinctly  into  the 
mouthpiece.  The  words  are  repeated  at  the 
other  end  of  the  circuit  with  the  some  pitch 
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and  cadence,  even  the  character  of  the  speaker's 
tones  being  so  faithfnlly  reproduced  that  Toices 
are  easilj  diatingaished ;  but  the  tones  are  in 
a  measure  ventrilo- 
qaial,  and  seem  to 
come  from  a  greet 
distance.  No  pre- 
vious training  is  re- 
quired to  enable  any 
one  to  nse  the  tele- 
phone. The  instm- 
ment  has  merely  to 
be  held  to  the  ear 
to  enable  the  oper- 
ator to  hear  distinct- 
ly any  message  sent 
from  the  other  end. 
The  same  instrument 
is  then  placed  to  the 
month  and  the  an- 
swer retnmed.  To 
facilitate  the  trans- 
mission and  recep- 
tion of  messages,  tiro 
instruments  are  gen- 
erally used  by  each 
operator,  one  of 
which  may  be  held 
to  the  ear  and  the 
other  nsed  for  speaking.  If  several  telephones 
are  connected  with  one  wire,  the  sounds  sent 
over  the  circuit  are  reproduced  by  each,  so  that 
any  number  of  persons  may  listen  to  the  same 
message ;  many  sounds  may  also  be  transmitted 
at  the  same  time,  like  the  singing  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  song,  in  which  case  each  per- 
former sings  into  a  separate  instrument.  The 
tones  of  a  mnsical  instrument,  or  of  a  collection 
of  instruments,  may  be  conveyed  and  repro- 
duced in  the  same  manner.  A  telephonic  con- 
cert was  given  in  Steinway  hall,  New  York, 
April  2,  1877,  in  which  all  the  music,  instm- 
mental  and  vocal,  was  executed  by  performers 
in  Philadelphia,  and  transmitted  over  the  ordi- 
nary telegraph  wires.— The  principle  of  the 
telephone  has  long  been  known ;  all  that  is 
new  about  it  is  its  adaptation  to  practical 
uses.  Electric  telephones,  devised  not 
long  after  the  introdnction  of  the  tele- 
graph, were  capabib  of  conveying  to  a  dis- 
tance musical  tones ;  but  the  other  charac- 
teristics of  sound,  intensity  and  quality  or 
timbre,  were  entirely  wanting.  In  1837 
Prof.  Charles  Q.  Page,  of  Washington, 
discovered  that  the  rapid  magnetization 
and  demagnetization  of  iron  bars  pro- 
duced a  molecular  change  of  sufficient  in- 
tensity to  cause  a  sensible  sound.  De  la 
Rive,  of  Geneva,  increased  these  musical 
effects  in  1843,  by  operating  on  long 
stretched  wires.  In  1854  Charles  BourseuUe, 
nnder-inspector  of  the  telegraphic  lines  at 
Auch,  France,  suggested  the  practicability  of 
transmitting  speech  by  electricity  in  almost 
precisely  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  telephone  of  to-day;  but,  al- 


though his  plan  was  published  in  the  Count 
dn  Moncel's  Expoii  det  applieatiom  de  Vilee- 
trieiti,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tested 
practically.  The  first  to  utilize  Page's  discov- 
ery was  Philip  Reis,  of  Friedrichsdorf,  Ger- 
many, who  in  1861  constructed  a  telephone  in 
which  a  vibrating  diaphragm  was  caused  to 
make  and  break  a  galvanic  circuit  Reis's  appa- 
ratus reproduced  the  tone  or  pitch  of  sounds, 
so  that  the  successive  notes  of  a  melody  could 
be  distinctly  recognized  ;  but  they  were  all  of 
the  same  intensity,  because  the  currents  which 
formed  them  were  all  of  the  same  strength. 
It  was  therefore  only  a  philosophical  toy,  and 
of  no  practical  value.  In  1878  Elisha  Gray, 
of  Chicago,  produced  what  he  called  his  "re- 
sonator." By  attaching  organ  pipes  to  this, 
the  sounds  were  magnified,  and  he  was  able  to 
fill  a  large  hall  with  music  played  100  to  2(  0 
miles  away.  Gray  also  proved  the  practicabil- 
ity of  transmitting  composite  sounds,  such  as 
chords,  to  a  distance.  By  his  apparatus  the  in- 
tensity as  well  as  the  pitch  of  sounds  was  re- 
produced ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  of  Boston,  to  discover  a  method 
by  which  all  the  characteristics  of  sound,  pitch, 
intensity,  and  quality,  could  be  transmitted. 
This  rendered  possible  the  reproduction  at  a 
distance  of  human  speech  with  all  its  modula- 
tions. The  telephone  exhibited  by  him  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876  was  worked  with  an 
electro-magnet,  but  he  subsequently  adopted  a 
permanent  magnet.  An  external  and  a  sec- 
tional view  of  the  Bell  telephone  are  given  in 
figs.  2  and  8.  The  instrument  is  about  6  in. 
long,  2|  in.  in  diameter  in  its  widest  part,  and 
1  in.  in  diameter  in  the  tube.  The  tube  F,  fig. 
8,  which  is  made  of  hard  rubber,  contains  the 
magnet  A,  whose  distance  from  the  diaphragm, 
£  E,  is  about  -^  ot  «a  inch.  The  mcgnet  used 
in  the  latest  form  of  the  instrument  is  a  square 
compound  magnet,  4^  in.  long  and  \  in.  in  di- 
ameter, formed  of  three  pieces  riveted  togeth- 
er. On  the  end  next  to  tne  diaphragm  is  fitted 
a  wooden  spooX  about  \  in.  long,  wound  with 
fine  silk-covered  copper  wire  to  60  ohms.    A 
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section  of  this  is  shown  at  B.  The  ends  of  the 
wire  are  continued  through  C  C  to  the  binding 
screws  D  D,  where  they  connect  with  the  line 
wires.  The  diaphragm  is  a  circular  piece  of 
ordinary  photographer's  plate,  used  for  ferro- 
types, and  is  varnished  on  both  sides,  to  prevent 
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its  rnsting  from  the  dampness  caused  hj  the 
breath.  Mr.  Bell  has  received  two  patents 
in  the  United  States  for  the  telephone,  one 
bearing  date  March  7,  1876,  and  the  other 
Jan.  30, 1877 ;  and  his  instrament  is  now  in 
practical  use  in  manj  cities  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  Among  others  who  hare  made 
extensive  ezperimenta  in  the  transmission  of 
sounds  to  a  distance  are  Prof.  A.  £.  Dol- 
bear,  of  Tqfts  college,  Massachosetts ;  G.  M. 
Phelps,  of  New  York ;  and  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
of  New  Jersey,  the  inventor  of  the  phonograph 
(see  Phonogb^pb).  The  Dolbear  telephone 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  present  form  of 
the  Bell  instrument,  and  was  devised  by  its 
inventor  in  the  autumn  of  1878  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  used  by  Bell. 
Prof.  Dolbear  claims  that  he  was  the  first  to 
utilize  magneto-electric  currents  for  the  trans- 
mission of  speech.  The  Phelps  instrument  is 
also  the  same  in  principle,  but  differs  in  ex- 
terior form.  In  the  Edison  telephone  the 
diaphragm  is  made  to  vibrate 
against  a  disk  of  carbon,  which 
forms  a  part  of  an  electric  cir- 
cuit, tho  current  of  which  is 
generated  by  a  two-cell  battery. 
The  resistance  of  this  disk  varies 
in  accordance  with  the  pressure 
on  the  diaphragm,  and  occasions 
a  proportionate  variation  in  the 
strength  of  the  current,  which  is  thus  made  to 
reproduce  all  tlie  characteristics  of  vocal  waves. 
UlilSGOPE  (Gr.  TtSfXf,  far,  and  enmeitv,  to 
view),  an  instrament  for  aiding  the  eye  in 
viewing  distant  objects.  The  general  con- 
struction of  the  telescope  is  based  upon  the 
property  possessed  by  a  convex  lens  or  con- 
cave mirror  of  converging  to  a  focus  the  rays 
of  light  falling  upon  it  from  any  object,  and 
of  forming  at  that  focus  on  image  of  the  ob- 
ject itself.  This  image  may  be  rendered  vis- 
ible, as  in  the  camera  obscura,  by  interposing 
at  the  focus  a  white  screen,  a  plate  of  ground 
glass,  or  a  cloud  of  light  smoke  within  which 
the  image  will  appear  suspended.  But  if  the 
rays  be  allowed  to  proceed  without  interrup- 
tion, and  the  eye  be  placed  in  the  axis  of  the 
lens  or  mirror  and  at  the  proper  distance  from 
the  focus,  the  image  will  be  seen  more  dis- 
tinctly than  before ;  and  if  the  focus  be  near- 
er to  the  eye  than  to  the  lens,  the  apparent 
dimensions  of  the  image  will  be  greater  than 
the  apparent  dimensions  of  the  object  itself. 
This  is  the  simplest,  though  not  the  common 
form  of  the  telescope.    Usually  a  second  lens, 


of  the  object ;  and  thus  is  constituted  the  or- 
dinary telescope,  which  in  its  elementary  con- 
struction consists  of  an  "object  glass"  or  "ob- 
ject mirror,"  of  as  large  dimensions  as  prac- 
ticable, and  an  "  eye  lens,"  which  enables  the 
eye  to  receive  the  image  under  the  greatest 
practicable  angle.  In  fig.  1,  M  is  the  object 
glass  and  N  the  eye  lens.  The  inverted  image 
0  a  of  a  distant  object  A  B  is  formed  between 
the  eye  lens  and  its  principal  focus,  and  the 
eye  lens  then  gives  a  magnified  image  of  it, 
b'a'.  The  object  glass  is  always  necessarily 
convex,  and  the  mirror  concave,  but  the  eye 
glass  may  be  either ;  if  convex,  it  is  placed  at 
the  proper  distance  beyond  the  focus,  and,  the 
rays  having  crossed,  the  image  then  appears 
inverted ;  if  concave,  as  in  the  common  opera 
glass,  it  is  placed  within  the  focus,  and  objects 
appear  in  their  natural  position.  The  magni- 
fying power  of  the  instrument  is  measured  by 
dividing  the  focal  distance  of  the  object  glass 
by  that  of  the  eye  piece ;  the  illuminating 
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of  shorter  focus  than  the  first,  is  introdaced 
near  the  image,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  in- 
crease still  farther  the  apparent  magnitude 
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power  depends  mainly  on  the  size  of  the  ob- 
ject glass.  In  the  terrestrial  telescope,  com- 
monly called  spy  glass,  the  image  is  produced 
in  its  natural  position.  To  effect  this  two  ad- 
ditional lenses,  O  and  P,  fig.  2,  called  condens- 
ing glasses,  are  introduced  between  the  real 
image  and  the  eye  lens.  The  object  A  B  pro- 
duces an  inverted  and  smaller  image  at  o  a. 
The  lens  O  being  at  the  distance  of  its  princi- 
pal focal  length  from  b  a,  the  rays  which  fall 
on  P  will  be  parallel,  and  the  image  a'  V  in  the 
principal  focns  of  P  will  be  erect,  as  will  also 
be  the  magnified  image  a"  b". — It  is  believed 
by  many  authorities  that  the  theory  of  bofh 
the  telescope  and  the  microscope  was  known 
to  Roger  Bacon,  and  the  telescope  is  said  to 
have  been  used  by  Digges  before  the  17Ui 
century ;  but  the  first  really  definite  accounts 
of  the  invention  date  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1608.  Magnifying  lenses  had  long 
been  known,  and  even  the  compound  micro- 
scope had  been  invented  by  the  Jansens  nearlv 
20  years  before  this  date ;  a  discovery  whioi 
has  somewhat  embarrassed  the  study  of  the 
question  before  us  from  confusion  of  the  by 
no  means  explicit  terms  in  which  both  instru- 
ments are  described.  But  it  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  the  honor  of  making  the  first 
tdescope  belongs  to  one  of  two  individuals, 
Hans  Lippersheim,  a  spectacle  maker  in  Mid- 
delburg,  and  Jacob  Adriansz,  called  also  Me- 
tius,  a  native  of  Alkmaar.  Lippersheim,  on 
Oct.  22,  1608,  presented  to  his  government 
three  instruments  with  which  "  one  could  see 
things  at  a  distance,"  applying  at  the  same 
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time  for  a  "protection"  or  other  equivalent 
for  a  patent.  Metios  made  a  similar  present 
and  a  similar  application  later  in  the  same 
month,  but  said  that  he  had  mannfaotnred 
such  instruments  two  years  before.  It  has 
been  frequently  said  that  Zaoharias  Jansen 
also  invented  the  telescope  more  than  a  year 
later ;  bat  the  evidence  addnced  only  proves, 
according  to  Olbers,  that  he  made  telescopes 
which  may  have  been  imitated  from  those  of 
Lippersheim;  and  this  is  the  more  likely  as 
both  were  spectacle  makers  in  the  same  city, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  public  trans- 
action with  the  latter  could  have  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  Jansen.  The  attempt  was  made 
by  the  states  general,  it  is  said,  to  retain  to 
themselves  the  knowledge  of  this  invention, 
the  importance  of  which  in  war  was  at  once 
perceived  by  Prince  Maurice;  but  it  is  also 
believed  that  the  French  ambassador  soon  ob- 
tained from  them  an  order  for  two  telescopes 
for  his  own  government.  It  is  certain  that 
the  report  of  the  invention  soon  spread  abroad, 
and  the  instruments  fonnd  their  way  to  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Venice.  But  by  no  one  was 
the  idea  more  eagerly  welcomed,  or  its  great 
importance  more  qnickly  recognized,  than  by 
Galileo,  then  visiting  Venice.  lie  was  evi- 
dently wiUing,  at  a  later  day,  to  be  thonght 
the  second  inventor,  guided  only  by  an  uncer- 
tain mmor ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  actually  saw 
one  of  the  Datch  telescopes.  Ketuming  to 
Padoa  with  some  lenses,  he  immediately  began 
to  improve  upon  what  he  had  seen,  if  not  to 
experiment  independentiy  under  guidance  of 
the  mere  report,  and  he  soon  fonnd  a  better 
and  more  certain  reenlt  than  had  been  chanced 
upon  by  the  original  inventor.  He  made  a  lead- 
en tube,  and  fitted  at  one  extremity  a  double 
convex  lens  for  object  glass,  and  at  the  other 
a  double  concave  for  eye  piece.  This,  his  first 
telescope,  magnified  only  three  times ;  he  then 
made  another  of  more  than  double  this  power, 
and  soon  after,  with  a  magnifying  power  of 
SO,  he  began  to  study  the  heavens,  where  his 
first  discoveries  excited  more  wonder  than  that 
of  the  "optic  glass"  itself.  The  popular  cu- 
riosity was  so  great,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  that 
he  waa  compelled  night  after  night  to  stand 
by  his  glass  to  show  its  wonderful  perform- 
ances. The  phases  of  Venus,  questioned  hith- 
erto, were  revealed  to  sight ;  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  and  the  oblong  shape  of  Saturn  were 
distinctly  seen;  the  lunar  mountains  were  mea- 
sured; spots  were  found  upon  the  sun's  disk; 
and  the  milky  way  was  resolved  into  stars. 
The  Galilean  telescope  produces  an  erect  im- 
age. The  object  glass  AB  would  form  an 
inverted  image  at  i  a,  fig.  8,  bnt  the  concave 
eye  lens  N  refracts  the  rays,  which  being  pro- 
duced backward  forms  an  upright  image  at  a'  V. 
In  1609,  the  same  year  in  which  Galileo's  tele- 
scopes were  made,  others  found  their  way  into 
England,  and  were  soon  sought  after  with  an 
avidity  that  was  stimulated  by  the  report  of 
Harriot's  discoveries.  This  young  astronomer 
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made  drawings  of  the  moon,  discovered  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  observed  the  spots 
upon  the  sun.  The  new  "  cylinders,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  soon  in  general  use,  and  were 
exposed  for  sale  in  Paris  in  the  early  part  of 
the  same  year.    These  first  telescopes  are  snp- 
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posed  to  have  been  all  made  with  a  concave 
eye  lens.  Kepler  in  1611  suggested  the  use 
of  a  convex  eye  lens ;  but  the  first  actual  ap- 
plication of  one  was  made  by  the  capnchin 
Schyrle  de  Rheita,  who  describ^  it  in  his  work 
Ocrtlut  Enoch  et  Elia  (1646).  This  eye  lens 
gives  a  much  larger  field  of  view,  but  shows 
objects  inverted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gal- 
ilean telescope  had  the  advantage  of  greater 
distinctness  and  brightness  than  was  fonnd  in 
the  "astronomical"  form.  The  true  cause  of 
this  advantage  is  now  known  to  lie  in  the  par- 
tial compensation  by  the  negative  eye  piece 
of  the  aberrations  caused  by  the  object  glass, 
the  result  being  in  this  case  the  difference, 
while  in  the  astronomical  telescope  it  is  the 
sum,  of  the  aberrations  of  the  two  lenses. 
Rheita  invented  also  the  binocular  or  double 
telescope,  a  construction  which  frequentiy  re- 
curs afterward,  but  always  as  a  thing  of  cu- 
riosity rather  than  of  practical  utility  until 
in  modem  days,  as  the  double  opera  glass  or 
lorgnette,  it  has  become  serviceable  in  recon- 
noissances,  terrestrial  and  celestial. — The  very 
first  attempts  to  gain  magnifying  power  and 
light  by  enlarging  the  object  glasses  of  tele- 
scopes, revealed  a  most  unexpected  and  for- 
midable obstacle.  It  was  found  that  all  ob- 
jects appeared  strongly  tinged  with  prismatic 
colors.  This  obstacle  remained  unexplained 
until  the  time  of  Newton,  and  unconqnered 
more  than  half  a  century  longer.  But  if  at 
the  time  insurmountable,  it  did  not  prove  una- 
voidable, for  it  was  ascertained  that  by  making 
the  focal  distance  of  the  object  glass  very  great 
in  proportion  to  the  diameter,  the  colored 
fringes  could  be  rendered  practically  imper- 
ceptible. Enormously  long  telescopes  were 
therefore  constructed,  and  it  was  with  them 
that  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  that  time  were 
made.  Huygens  used  telescopes  of  his  own 
manufacture,  and  one  of  his  object  glasses, 
128  ft.  in  focal  length,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  the  royal  society  of  London.  Eng- 
lish makers  also  produced  telescopes  of  nearly 
eqnal  dimensions,  and  Auzont  in  Paris  spoke 
of  surpassing  all  others,  but  it  does  not  appear  « 
whether  he  succeeded.  The  elder  Campani, 
at  Rome,  made  lenses  of  from  70  to  136  ft. 
focus,  and  with  these  Cassini  discovered  two 
of  the  satellites  of  Saturn.     Cassini  also  used 
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other  lenses  made  by  Borelli  of  40  and  70  ft, 
and  by  Hartsoeker  of  not  less  than  250  ft. 
focos.  These  object  glasses  were  usej}  tirith- 
oat  any  tube,  the  lens  being  placed  upon  a 
mast,  or,  as  Cassini  recommended,  at  the  angle 
of  a  tower,  and  controlled,  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty,  by  cords  leading  to  the 
observer  at  the  eye  lens. — The  source  of  the 
inconveniences  attending  the  use  of  shorter 
lenses  was  generally  supposed  to  lie  wholly 
where  it  did  reaUy  lie  in  part,  in  the  imperfect 
collection  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  were  at 
that  time  believed  to  be  homogeneous,  into  a 
simple  focus.  It  was  distinctly  understood 
that  the  rays  which  passed  through  a  lens  near 
its  centre  would  not  be  refracted  to  precisely 
the  same  point  with  those  which  pass  through 
it  near  its  circumference ;  that  is,  there  would 
be  what  is  technically  called  spherical  aberra- 
tion. This  is  a  true  cause,  but  by  no  means 
the  whole  cause  of  the  indistinctness  of  images 
in  the  telescope.  Accordingly,  with  that  be- 
lief, it  was  thought  the  evil  might  be  remedied 
by  grinding  lenses  with  other  surfaces  than 
spherical,  and  machines  were  devised  by  Des- 
cartes, by  Hevelins  of  Dantzio,  by  Du  Son  of 
London  (who  ground  deep  parabolic  concave 
lenses,  with  whieh  he  asserted  that  telescopes 
might  be  used  "  with  full  aperture,"  and  yet 
show  no  colors),  by  Sir  Obristopher  Wren, 
and  others.  But  the  main  reliance  of  the  as- 
tronomer nntil  near  the  close  of  the  century 
was  in  the  a&rial  telescope,  with  which,  un- 
wieldy as  it  was,  many  brilliant  discoveries 
were  made. — An  improvement,  of  more  im- 
portance than  that  of  the  figuring  of  lenses, 
consisted  in  the  modification  of  the  eye  piece. 
By  the  introduction  of  more  than  one  convex 
lens,  Rheita  had  reinverted  the  image ;  but 
this  was  all  the  gain  that  either  he  or  Kepler, 
who  also  proposed  the  same  thing,  seems  to 
have  expected.  In  fact,  there  was  an  increase 
of  aberrations  which  caused  distaste  for  the 
plan,  and  it  vras  not  until  about  1669,  when 
Huygens  invented  the  combination  which  still 
bears  his  name,  that  much  advantage  was 
g^ed  by  multiplying  lenses.  This  eye  piece 
is  composed  of  two  convex  lenses  whose 
focal  lengths  are  as  8  to  1,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  an  interval  equal 
to  half  the  sum  of  these  focal  lengths,  the 
place  of  the  telescopic  image  being  between 
the  lenses.  This  arrangement  was  found  to 
have  a  remarkable  advantage  in  point  of 
distinctness  over  the  single  eye  glass,  by  rea- 
son of  the  apportionment  of  spherical  aberra- 
tions between  the  lenses,  and  the  consequent 
less  amount  of  injurious  effect  in  the  result, 
while  no  addition  whatever  was  made  to  the 
color  of  the  images  formed  by  the  object  glass. 
To  this  day  the  "  Huygenian  eye  piece "  re- 
•  mtans  one  of  the  best  combinations  for  or- 
dinary viewing  purposes.  Another  eye  piece, 
less  successful,  was  constructed  by  Campani 
with  three  lenses  so  arranged  as  to  show  objects 
•"  without  any  iris  or  rainbow  colors."— The 


refracting  telescope  remained  full  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  without  further  material  im- 
provement. Morin,  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  college  de  France,  first  in  1634  attached 
a  telescope  to  the  moving  index  of  a  graduated 
arc,  in  order,  as  he  says,  "  to  measure  the  fixed 
stars  quickly  and  accurately."  He  was  also 
the  first  to  gain  sight  of  stars  in  the  daytime. 
But  it  was  only  after  the  introduction  of  fixed 
threads  into  the  field  of  the  telescope  that  it 
became  a  really  useful  auxiliary  to  instruments 
of  measurement.  At  the  present  day  it  seems 
at  first  strange  that  astronomers  should  have 
preferred  the  simple  "  sights  "  or  "  pinnules," 
with  which  they  bad  always  been  accustomed 
to  observe,  to  the  far  more  accurate  perception 
furnished  ns  by  the  telescope ;  and  yet  they, 
without  any  means  of  designating  the  centre 
of  the  field  of  view,  and  with  only  the  feeble 
optical  power  at  their  command,  were  right  in 
their  preference.  Even  as  late  as  1673,  Heve- 
lius  argued  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  pinnules 
for  observing,  from  a  want  of  confidence  in 
the  new  method.  As  early  as  1641  Gascoigne, 
an  accomplished  young  English  astronomer, 
had  applied  fixed  threads  to  the  telescope,  and 
had  also  invented  the  wire  or  filar  micrometer. 
lie  perished  at  the  battle  of  Morston  Moor, 
and  his  invention,  of  which  no  account  had 
been  published,  remained  forgotten  until  near- 
ly 80  years  after,  when  an  opportunity  for 
reclamation  occurred  upon  the  reinvention  of 
the  micrometer  by  Auzout.  About  the  same 
period  Roemer  gave  to  the  telescope  one  of  its 
most  important  applications,  by  attaching  to  it 
an  axis  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  and  pla- 
cing it  so  as  to  revolve  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian ;  and  shortly  afterward  Picard  in 
Paris  and  Flamsteed  at  Greenwich,  following 
up  this  idea,  commenced  a  new  era  in  obser- 
vation. (See  Tbansit  Cibolb.) — Mersenne,  in 
his  correspondence  with  Descartes,  had  be- 
fore 1689  suggested  the  practicability  of  using 
a  concave  mirror  instead  of  the  principal  lens 
in  the  telescope.  In  1668  James  Gregory  of 
Edinburgh  published,  in  his  Optica  Ptomota, 
the  plan  of  a  reflecting  telescope,  consisting 
of  a  concave  mirror,  perforated  in  the  centre, 
by  which  the  rays  were  to  be  converged  to 
a  focus  before  it,  and  after  crossing  would  be 
received  upon  a  second  small  concave  mirror, 
be  reflected  back  by  the  latter,  and,  crossing 
again  near  the  opening  in  the  first  reflector, 
would  be  there  received  by  a  lens  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  eye.  The  rays  having  crossed 
twice,  objects  would  appear  in  their  natural 
position.  An  unsatisfactory  attempt  was  made 
to  construct  such  a  telescope.  Newton  now 
took  up  the  study.  He  soon  found  the  tme 
cause  of  the  prismatic  colors,  and  concluded 
"  that  the  perfection  of  telescopes  was  hith- 
erto limited,  not  so  much  for  want  of  glasses 
truly  figured  according  to  the  prescriptions  of 
optic  authors,  ...  as  because  that  light  itsdf 
is  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  differently  re- 
frangible rays.    So  that,  were  a  glass  so  exactly 
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figured  08  to  collect  any  one  sort  of  rays  into 
one  point,  it  conld  not  collect  those  also  into 
the  same  point  which,  having  the  same  inci- 
dence upon  the  same  mediun,  are  apt  to  suffer 
a  different  refraction."  Thus  he  was  led  "to 
take  reflectors  into  consideration,"  since  here 
there  would  be  no  separation  of  colors;  but  in- 
asmuch as  any  irregularity  of  figure  in  a  con- 
cave mirror  would  produce  greater  distortion 
in  the  image  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  lens, 
"a  much  greater  curiosity  [nicety]  would  be  re- 
quisite than  in  figuring  glasses  for  refraction." 
The  Gregorian  construction,  mentioned  above, 
appeared  to  him  to  have  such  disadvantages, 
that  he  "  saw  it  necessary  to  alter  the  design, 
and  place  the  eye  glass  at  the  side  of  the  tube." 
Having  then  found  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin 
which  appeared  to  possess  the  requisite  qualities 
for  mirrors,  and  having  also  devised  a  "ten- 
der way  of  polishing  proper  for  metal,"  he  at- 
tempted the  constmction  of  a  reflecting  tele- 
scope upon  the  plan  which  has  ever  since  borne 
the  name  of  Newtonian,  and  soon  produced  an 
instrument  with  which  he  could  discern  the 
^ "  concomitants  "  of  Jupiter  and  the  phases  of 
'Venus.    Another  one  made  soon  after  (1671), 


Fn>.  4.— Mawton's  Telescope. 

having  a  speculum  of  1|^  in.  diameter  and  61- 
in.  focus,  was  presented  by  him  to  the  royd 
society  of  London,  by  whom  it  is  still  pre- 
served. In  these  telescopes  the  mirror  M,  fig. 
4,  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  directed  toward  the  object  to  be 
observed.  The  rays  1  and  2  from  one  end  of 
the  object  being  reflected  toward  a,  and  the 
rays  8  and  4  from  the  other  end  toward  h,  an 
inverted  image  of  the  object  would  be  formed 
at  ft  <! ;  but  a  small  plane  mirror  M',  interposed 
at  an  angle  of  45°,  diverts  the  image  to  a'  ft', 
and  the  eye  lens  O  magnifies  this  into  A  B.  In 
the  same  year  that  JTewton's  new  telescopes 
were  made,  Cassegrain,  a  Frenchman,  pro- 
posed still  another  construction.  The  large 
mirror  was  perforated,  but  the  rays  proceed- 
ing from  it  were,  before  reaching  their  focus, 
received  upon  a  small  convex  mirror  which 
sent  them  back  with  less  convergence  to  form 
the  image  near  the  eye  piece.  It  was  asserted 
'  that  this  form,  which  like  Gregory's  was  not 
immediately  brought  into  use,  would  possess 
several  advantages  over  the  Newtonian;  but 
the  English  philosopher  showed  that  these 
advantages  were  rather  objections,  and  that 
the  difficulty  of  properly  working  the  mirrors 


would  always  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  their 
general  acceptance.  In  fact,  we  hear  little 
more  of  them  until  70  or  80  years  later,  when 
Short,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Edinburgh,  re- 
vived their  manufacture,  and,  by  his  peculiar 
skill  in  figuring  and  mutually  adapting  the 
mirrors  ("  marrying  them,"  as  he  termed  it), 
brought  them  into  favor  for  a  time.  But 
practical  difiicnlties,  especially  in  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  large  speculum,  interposed  for 
many  years  to  prevent  even  the  Newtonian 
constmction  from  coming  into  general  use. 
It  was  known  indeed  that  in  order  to  reflect 
all  the  rays  accurately  to  the  same  focus,  the 
figure  of  the  mirror  should  be  not  spherical 
but  parabolic ;  but  no  method  was  known 
whereby  this  figure  could  be  attained  with 
certainty.  At  length,  in  1718,  Hadley  made 
a  mirror  6  in.  in  diameter  and  with  a  focal 
length  of  62  in.,  which  bore  a  magnifying 
power  of  280.  This  instrument  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  established  the  reputation  of 
reflectors ;  for  on  being  compared  by  Bradley 
and  Pound  with  the  128-foot  aSrial  telescope 
of  Huygens,  it  proved  fully  a  match  for  the 
refractor,  except  that  the  latter  showed  ob- 
jects somewhat  brighter.  After  this  period 
reflectors  came  rapidly  into  general  use,  and 
have  ever  since  been  the  favorite  kind  of  tele- 
scope in  England.  Their  construction  was 
greatly  facilitated  to  practical  men  by  the  ap- 
pearance in  1777  of  an  elaborate  memoir  by 
Mudge,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  his  pro- 
cess of  making  and  finishing  specula.  Another 
important  memoir  upon  the  same  subject,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Edwards,  was  published  in  the 
appendix  to  the  "  British  Nautical  Almanac  " 
forl787.  (See  Spkoulum.) — About  1766  a  small 
telescope,  only  2  ft.  long,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  German  organist  residing  in  Bath,  Eng- 
land. He  sent  to  London  for  a  larger  instru- 
ment, and,  finding  its  cost  too  great,  undertook 
to  make  one  for  himself.  That  organist  was 
the  elder  Herschel.  He  devoted  all  the  time 
at  his  command  to  the  manufacture  of  reflect- 
ors. Improving  continually  upon  his  succes- 
sive results,  and  with  increasing  means  at  his 
disposal,  he  made  many  Newtonian  reflectors, 
some  even  as  large  as  20  ft.,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral of  the  Gregorian  form  of  10  ft.  focus. 
His  discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus,  in  1781, 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  George  III.,  by 
whose  liberality  he  was  enabled  in  1785  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  the  celebrated 
40-foot  reflector,  which  was  pronounced  fin- 


Fio.  6.— Benehera  Teleeeope. 

ished  in  August,  1789;  but  it  never  aocom- 

?lished  any  work  worthy  of  its  dimensions, 
n  it  the  mirror  M,  fig.  6,  was  slightly  inclined. 
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so  that  the  image  of  the  object  was  formod  at 
i  a,  near  the  eye  lens  O,  which  magnified  it 
into  b'  a'.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  sixth 
satellite  of  Satarn  was  discovered  with  it;  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  the  satellite  having  been  in 
reality  detected  with  one  of  Herschel's  18-inch 
reflectors.  After  the  lapse  of  60  years,  during 
the  latter  portion  of  which  the  telescope  had 
Iain  onased,  it  was  dismounted  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  at  the  end  of  1839,  and  on  New  Tear's  eve 
his  family  assembled  within  the  tube  and  sang 
its  reqniem.  It  now  rests  horizontally  upon 
three  stone  pillars,  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  its  constructor. — Newton  evidently  conceived 
that  the  prismatic  rays  of  light,  once  separated, 
could  not  be  recomposed  into  white  light  ex- 
cept by  the  same  refraction  that  had  separated 
them,  and  that  therefore  the  removal  of  these 
colors  from  a  telescopic  image  was  impossible. 
The  weight  of  Newton's  authority  was  suflB- 
oient  for  a  time  to  repress  farther  investiga- 
tions in  this  direction ;  and  it  was  not  till  1729 
that  an  Englishman  named  Hall,  guided,  it  is 
said,  by  a  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  eye, 
was  led  to  a  plan  of  combining  lenses  so  as  to 
produce  an  image  free  from  colors.  Telescopes 
were  made  according  to  his  directions,  and 
were  said  to  perform  well ;  but  the  secret  of 
their  construction  died  with  him,  and  no  public 
account  of  the  facts  was  given  until  called  forth 
by  later  occurrences.  In  1747  Enler,  referring 
to  the  construction  of  the  human  eye,  declared 
that  a  combination  of  lenses  of  different  media 
was  possible  which  should  give  a  colorless  im- 
age, and  investigated  analytically  the  curvatures 
for  a  lens  compounded  of  glass  and  water.  His. 
result  was  questioned  by  the  man  from  whom 
opposition  might  have  been  least  expected, 
John  Dollond,  who,  relying  too  implicitly  upon 
Newton's  dictum,  was  contending  against  his 
own  future  fame.  But  he  was  soon  led  to  con- 
sider the  subiect  more  attentively  by  the  remark 
of  a  Swedish  mathematician,  that  there  were 
certainly  some  cases  to  which  Newton's  rules 
did  not  apply.  He  undertook  experiments,  at 
first  with  prisms  of  glass  and  water,  and  soon 
found  that  when  the  prisms  were  so  combined 
that  the  rays  passed  through  without  refrac- 
tion, they  were  tinged  with  the  colors ;  next, 
arranging  the  prisms  so  that  the  rays  appeared 
without  colors,  he  found  them  displaced  by 
refraction.  He  arrived  at  the  same  results  by 
using  prisms  of  crown  and  fiint  glass.    From 

Erisms  to  lenses  the  transition  was  easy,  and 
is  triumph  was  finally  completed,  when,  hav- 
ing combined  a  convex  lens  of  crown  glass 
with  a  suitable  concave  of  flint,  he  was  able  to 
correct  the  colors  and  leave  suflScient  refrac- 
tion outstanding  to  produce  a  telescopic  image. 
Euler  still  believed  all  kinds  of  glass  alike  in 
their  optical  properties,  and  that  it  was  only 
some  happy  combination  of  curvatures  at  which 
Dollond  had  arrived ;  but  his  doubts  soon  gave 
way  before  experience,  and  the  masterly  pow- 
ers of  his  analysia  were  brought  to  bear  suc- 
cessfully upon  the  problem  of  the  compound 


object  glasses.  The  subject  attracted  muver- 
sal  attention,  and  mathematicians  everywhere 
contributed  toward  perfecting  by  theory  the 
requisite  conditions  of  curvature  of  the  lenses. 
The  new  telescopes  were  called  achromatic,  or 
free  from  color;  and  henceforth  the  "  dispersive 
power  "  of  any  medium,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
diflferently  colored  rays  are  differently  refract- 
ed (that  is,  are  dispersed  from  each  other),  was 
recognized  as  independent  of  the  "refractive 
power,"  by  virtue  of  which  the  whole  pencil  is 
diverted  from  its  original  source.  Attempting, 
in  1758,  to  make  double  object  glasses  of  short 
focal  distance  to  be  used  with  a  concave  eye 
lens,  Dollond  found  difficulties  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  spherical  aberration,  and  there- 
upon the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  dividing  this 
aberration  by  having  two  lenses  of  crown 
glass  and  including  the  flint  lens  between 
them ;  an  arrangement  which  accomplished 
the  purpose  in  view,  but  did  not  sncceed 
with  convex  eye  pieces  also.  His  son  Peter 
resumed  these  experiments,  and  presented  to 
the  royal  society  of  London  a  triple  object 
glass  of  3}  ft.  focal  length  and  3}  in.  aperture, 
with  which  the  telescopic  image  was  pro- 
nounced by  Short,  an  excellent  judge,  to  be 
"  distinct,  bright,  and  free  from  colors."  A 
beautiful  suggestion  was  made  by  Wollaston 
of  a  means  of  testing  and  correcting  the  con- 
centric adjustment  of  lenses.  By  removing 
the  eye  glass  of  a  telescope  and  viewing  any 
bright  object,  as  a  lighted  candle,  throng 
the  object  glass,  there  may  be  observed  at  the 
same  time  with  the  refracted  image  a  series  of 
fainter  images  formed  by  the  second  reflec- 
tions from  the  different  surfaces.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  if  the  glasses  be  truly  centred,  these 
images  will  all  be  in  the  same  straight  line ;  or 
if  there  be  any  error  of  position  of  either  lens, 
it  will  be  decidedly  manifested,  and  by  proper 
adjusting  screws  may  be  corrected  according- 
ly.— Among  the  many  mathematical  solutions 
of  the  new  problem  of  the  object  glasses  were 
the  precepts  given  by  Elttgel,  in  his  "  Diop- 
trics," viz.:  1,  that  the  radii  of  curvature  of 
the  first,  or  crown  lens,  should  be  such  that 
the  angles  of  the  incident  ray  with  the  nor- 
mal would  be  equal  at  both  surfaces,  which 
would  give  for  crown  glass  a  ratio  of  nearly 
1  to  3 ;  2,  the  radius  of  the  third  surface,  the 
first  of  the  fiint  lens,  should  be  such  that  the 
rays  of  mean  refrangibility  passing  through 
both  the  centre  and  edge  of  the  lens  would 
onite  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  part 
of  the  axis,  so  that  the  spherical  aberration 
would  be  sensibly  destroyed;  and  8,  having 
determined  the  outstanding  dispersion  for  the 
red  and  violet  rays,  the  -fourth  snrf ace  should 
be  made  such  as  to  unite  these  rays  as  neai^ 
ly  as  possible  in  the  same  point  with  the  rest.  • 
Early  m  1816  Bohnenberger,  commenting  upon 
these  precepts,  showed  that,  by  changing  the 
ratio  of  the  first  two  surfaces  from  -J  to  1,  the 
proportion  of  aperture  to  focal  length  could 
be  materially  increased  without  prejudice  to 
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the  performance  of  the  instnnnent.  Not  long 
afterward  Gauss  remarked  that  it  was  possi- 
ble, theoretically,  to  conBtmct  an  object  glass 
which  would  unite  all  the  rays  of  any  two 
colors  as  well  as  the  mean  rays  at  the  centre 
and  at  a  given  distance  therefrom  into  one  and 
the  same  point  Both  lenses  should  be  con- 
cavo-conyex.  With  a  proportion  of  aperture 
to  focal  length  of  ^  he  obtained  an  almost 
perfect  union  of  rays.  The  unusually  deep 
curvatures  of  the  lenses  seem  to  have  occa- 
sioned some  scruples  on  the  part  of  opticians, 
and  this  construction  remained  almost  for- 
gotten for  40  years,  until  Steinheil  found  and 
conquered  the  practical  difficulty,  and  in  1860 
arrived  at  complete  success  in  the  manofacture 
of  the  Gaussian  object  glasses. — The  proper 
construction  of  eye  pieces  was  also  a  mat- 
ter of  some  consideration.  Besides  the  Huy- 
genian  form,  which  is  only  applicable  for 
viewing  objects,  Ramsden  in  1788  introduced 
another,  which  is  still  used  in  micrometer  ob- 
servations. It  consists  of  two  plano-convex 
lenses,  of  equal  focus,  with  their  convex  sur- 
faces toward  each  other,  and  separated  by  a  dis- 
tance of  two  thirds  of  the  common  focal  length. 
By  this  arrangement,  to  which  he  was  gnided 
by  a  remark  of  Kewton,  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  a  "flat  field  "  is  gained,  and  the  aberra- 
tions, chromatic  and  spherical,  are  so  much  re- 
duced as  to  be  practically  insensible.  For  ter- 
restrial observations,  the  elder  Dollond  sought 
to  reduce  aberrations  and  enlarge  the  field  of 
view  by  increasing  the  number  of  lenses,  and, 
after  improving  the  fonr-glass  eye  pieces  al- 
ready in  use,  obtained  by  adding  a  fifth  lens  a 
combination  which  very  satisfactorily  effected 
both  the  desired  objects. — Joseph  Fraunhofer 
studied  the  theory  of  light  and  the  laws  to 
which  it  is  subject  in  transmission  through 
various  media,  and  solved  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  disks  of  homogeneous  fiint  glass. 
The  process  by  which  his  glass  was  manufac- 
tured is  kept  a  secret,  but  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  disks  themselves  are  obtained 
by  selecting  and  melting  together  the  most 
faultless  specimens  from  larger  masses  of  the 
best  glass,  whose  constituent  parts  however 
are  not  known.  Having  now  the  glass,  he 
well  knew  how  to  combine  curvatures  to  suit 
its  peculiar  properties,  and  the  results  are  to 
be  found  all  over  Europe.  He  completed  in 
1824  the  splendid  telescope  for  the  observatory 
at  Dorpat.  The  object  glass  of  this  instrument, 
double  and  not  triple  as  sometimes  stated,  has 
a  clear  aperture  of  9*6  in.,  and  a  focal  length 
of  170-5  in.  Its  optical  performance  is  of  the 
highest  character.  It  gave  to  the  stellar  im- 
ages a  perfect  sharpness  of  definition,  which 
enabled  it  not  only  to  resolve  the  closest  known 
double  stars,  but  also  to  discover  as  double  or 
multiple  others  that  had  passed  unchallenged 
before  the  exquisite  20-foot  reflectors  and  the 

Practised  eye  of  the  younger  Herschel.    Frann- 
ofer's  style  of  "  mounting  "  the  telescope  re- 
mains to  this  day  essentially  unimproved. — 


The  manufacture  of  optical  glass  has  received 
much  attention  in  England.  In  1824  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  royal  society  to 
take  into  consideration  the  theory  and  to  ex- 
periment upon  the  manufacture  of  such  glass. 
The  chief  labor  devolved  upon  three  members, 
G.  Dollond,  Faraday,  and  Herschel.  The  first 
results  were  reported  to  the  society  in  1829. 
The  efforts  of  this  committee  were  directed  to 
the  manufacture  of  very  heavy  glass,  and  they 
obtained  disks  of  7  in.,  which  seemed,  so  far 
as  tried,  to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the 
telescope.  Dr.  Ritchie  also  devoted  much  at- 
tention for  several  years  to  the  same  subject, 
and  with  considerable  success,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  premature  death  from  pubUcation 
of  any  of  his  processes.  Judging  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Ritchie's  glass,  Mr.  Simms  inferred 
that  it  had  been  fused  in  moulds  and  there  sub- 
jected to  pressure.  The  largest  disk  had  7f 
in.  diameter,  and  was  gronnd  for  use  by  Simms 
himself.  It  was  found  to  be  "an  excellent 
glass,  but  not  altogether  faultless."  The  idea 
occurred  to  some  that  the  desired  achroma- 
ticity  might  be  obtained  by  separating  the 
lenses  and  placing  the  fiint  at  some  distance 
down  the  tube  in  the  narrowing  cone  of 
rays.  In  1828  Alexander  Rogers  proposed 
to  introduce  in  combination  with  the  crown 
lens  a  smaller  compound  lens  of  plate  and 
fiint  glass,  in  which  the  refraction  is  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  the  outstanding  disper- 
sion left  avMlable  for  the  desired  correction  of 
that  of  the  outer  lens.  The  investigation  of 
the  requisite  curvatures  of  this  compound  lens 
was  found  to  present  no  peculiar  difficulty ; 
and  moreover  the  final  perfection  of  the  com- 
pensating action  could  be  accomplished  by 
proper  adjustment  of  the  relative  positions 
of  the  lenses,  so  that  less  rigorous  accuracy 
is  requisite  in  their  mechanical  formation. 
Rogers  found  it  probable  that  a  telescope  of 
18  ft.  focal  length,  with  a  crown  lens  of  12 
in.  aperture,  could  be  made  achromatic  with  a 
fiint  lens  only  4  in.  in  diameter ;  and  four  years 
later  this  construction  was  introduced  into  use 
by  Plossl  at  Vienna  with  much  success.  It 
received  the  name  of  "dialytic"  or  separated 
telescope.  One  of  these  telescopes,  in  the 
possession  of  Schumacher,  having  an  aperture 
of  2J  in.  and  focal  length  of  2  ft.,  was  de- 
scribed by  him  as  of  extraordinary  excellence 
of  defining  power.  Struve  compared  a  dialytic 
telescope  of  8^  in.  aperture,  bearing  a  magni- 
fying power  of  186,  with  a  Fraunhofer  tel- 
escope of  half  an  inch  greater  aperture  and 
a  power  of  210,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  per- 
ceive any  superiority  in  the  latter.  Telescopes 
with  lenses  of  rode  crystal  and  glass  were 
advertised  to  be  made  in  Paris  by  Oanchoix 
in  1881,  and  some  few  came  into  favorable 
notice ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  ma- 
terials in  proper  shape  and  size  will  be  a  per- 
manent obstacle  to  their  general  manufacture. 
It  had  long  been  observed  that,  even  in  the 
best  telescopes,  there  were  residual  colors  hav- 
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ing  their  origin  in  the  want  of  a  perfect  cor- 
relation of  the  colored  spaces  in  the  spectra 
formed  by  the  crown  and  flint  lens;  so  that 
if  any  two  colors  be  made  to  unite  at  the  same 
focus,  as  in  ordinary  object  glasses,  there  wonld 
not  be  at  the  same  time  a  complete  union  of 
the  rest.  This  want  of  correlation  is  called 
the  "  irrationality  "  of  the  colored  spaces,  and 
its  effect  is  called  the  "secondary  spectrum." 
Dr.  Blair,  to  overcome  this  effect,  first  made 
each  of  the  lenses  of  his  object  glass  indepen- 
dently achromatic,  and  in  such  a  way  that  their 
secondary  spectra  corrected  each  other.  This 
he  accomplished  by  using  fluid  media,  two 
lenses  of  which  were  enclosed  in  combination 
with  three  of  glass.  Moreover,  in  the  course 
of  his  experiments,  he  discovered  that  muri- 
atic acid  combined  in  proper  proportions  with 
metallic  antimony  gave  a  spectrum  in  which 
the  colors  had  exactly  the  same  proportions  as 
in  crown  glass;  and  therefore  by  enclosing 
this  fluid  between  two  crown  lenses,  one  a 
plano-convex  and  the  other  a  meniscos,  he  ob- 
tiuned  a  telescope  absolutely  free  from  colors. 
The  name  "  apTanatic,"  or  without  error,  was 
given  to  this  combination.  Another  fluid-lens 
telescope,  of  the  dialytic  form,  was  constructed 
by  Barlow,  who  made  use  of  the  high  disper- 
sive power  of  sulphurot  of  carbon,  a  beauti- 
fully transparent  and  colorless  fluid.  He  was 
able  to  render  achromatic  a  combination  of  a 
crown  lens  8  in.  in  diameter  with  a  fluid  lens 
of  half  the  size.  There  is  however  a  practi- 
cal objection  to  the  use  of  snlphuret  of  carbon 
arising  from  the  variability  of  its  density  by 
variations  of  temperature. — Reverting  to  what 
may  be  called  the  regular  construction  of  achro- 
matics,  we  find  that  the  successors  of  Fraun- 
hofer  at  Munich,  and  Gainand  and  Cauchoiz 
at  Paris,  have  produced  object  glasses  of  di- 
mensions far  superior  to  those  of  the  Dorpat 
lens.  Disks  of  10,  12,  and  even  more  inches 
in  diameter  have  become  familiar  to  these 
master  opticians,  whose  skill  in  working  them 
keeps  even  pace  with  their  manufacture ;  and 
in  three  Munich  telescopes,  two  with  more 
than  15  in.  of  clear  aperture,  one  at  Pulkova, 
another  at  the  observatory  of  Harvard  col- 
lege, and  the  third  at  Greenwich  (aperture  13 
in.),  have  been  in  use  for  years.  The  two  for- 
mer have  been  the  means  of  adding  largely  to 
the  stores  of  astronomical  knowledge;  the 
Greenwich  telescope  has  not  been  much  used. 
— The  few  attempts  made  in  the  United  States 
to  manufacture  optical  flint  glass  have  hitlier- 
to  been  but  partially  successful,  and  that  with 
only  small  disks;  but  the  American- wrought 
object  glasses  have  earned  for  themselves  a 
high  place.  Many  have  been  made  in  New 
York  by  Henry  Fitz,  whose  largest  glass,  13 
in.  in  diameter,  was.  made  for  the  Dudley  ob- 
servatory at  Albany.  Spencer,  famous  for  the 
excellence  of  his  microscopic  objectives,  made 
for  Hamilton  college  a  ISJ-inch  telescope, 
wliich  is  highly  commended.  But  in  exqni- 
siteness  of  workmanship  and  performance,  the 


object  glasses  made  by  Alvan  Clark  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  have  fairly  distanced  all  competi- 
tors, native  or  foreign.  Whoever  will  gUnce 
over  the  list  of  close  double  stars  discovered 
with  his  7-  and  8-inch  lenses  (see  "  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  vols.  iiv.  and  ixix.)  will 
remark  several  stars  that  must  have  passed 
unnoticed  under  the  review  of  Strove  with  hia 
superior  optical  power.  (See  Clabk,  Axvax.) 
Mr.  Dawes,  one  of  the  most  skilful  astronomi- 
cal observers  of  his  day,  took  in  succession  five 
or  six  large  refractors  from  Clark  (disposing 
of  each  in  favor  of  a  successor  including  some 
improvement  of  construction  which  had  sag- 
gested  itself),  and  these,  scattered  throughout 
England,  attested  the  skill  of  the  American 
optician  in  the  special  work  of  figuring  object 
glasses,  in  which  at  present  he  and  bis  sons 
are  unrivalled.  In  1839  Clark  began  the  con- 
struction of  a  magnificent  object  glass  of  1S»* 
in.  clear  aperture  and  with  a  focal  distance 
of  23'  ft.,  at  that  time  the  largest  in  the  world. 
It  was  made  from  disks  of  Birmingham  glass, 
which  have  a  uniform  density  and  freedom 
from  veins,  and,  though  only  rudely  mounted 
at  first,  quickly  revealed  the  duplicity  of  the 
minute  companion  of  o'  Capricorni.  In  Jana- 
ary,  1862,  it  detected  a  companion  to  Sinus, 
perhaps  the  hitherto  invisible  one  whose  work- 
ings have  been  indirectly  manifested  in  the 
variable  movement  of  the  larger  star.  This 
masterpiece,  prevented  from  reaching  its  ori- 
ginal destination,  was  secured  for  the  Chicago 
observatory.  In  1870  Clark  was  authorized 
by  congress  to  begin  the  construction  of  a 
telescope  24  in.  in  aperture  for  the  Washington 
observatory ;  but  before  the  work  was  entered 
upon,  the  proposed  aperture  was  changed  to  26 
in.,  Mr.  Newoll  of  Gateshead,  England,  having 
had  a  glass  constructed  for  him  by  Cooke  and 
sons,  York,  of  the  hitherto  unequalled  apertnre 
of  26  in.  The  disks  of  glass,  obtained  by 
Clark  from  Chance  and  co.  of  Birmingham, 
reached  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  December,  1871, 
and  the  grinding  was  begun  in  January,  1872. 
"  Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  glasses,"  says 
Prof.  Newcomb,  "the  first  rough  grinding  was 
done  by  machinery,  the  'grindstone'  being  a 
rapidly  revolving  iron  wheel,  over  which  a 
stream  of  water  and  sand  was  kept  running. 
The  glasses  were  thus  roughly  brought  to  the 
desired  shape  in  a  few  days.  The  forms  chosen 
were  much  more  simple  than  those  nsuaUy 
employed  in  large  glasses,  the  crown  glass  be- 
ing double  convex,  with  an  equal  curvature 
on  each  face;  the  flint  nearly  plane  on  one 
side,  while  the  other  was  concave,  with  the 
same  curvature  as  the  crown  glass.  ...  In 
the  month  of  June,  1872,  the  glass  was  in 
such  good  shape  that  only  an  expert  could  see 
any  defect  whatever.  Looking  through  it  we 
could  readj  at  the  distance  of  some  400  ft,  a 
microscopic  photograph  illegible  to  the  naked 
eye.  .  .  .  Artificial  double  stars,  one  third  of 
a  second  apart,  were  clearly  separated.  In 
hands  less  severely  critical  than  those  of  the 
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makers  it  would  have  passed  as  optically  per- 
fect. Nevertheless  four  months  more  were 
spent  on  it,  and  it  was  not  till  October  that  it 
was  reported  finished.  .  .  .  The  influence  of 
temperature  on  its  fignre  was  now  quite  per- 
ceptible. In  the  evening,  while  temperature 
was  falling,  the  defect  of  the  spherical  aberra- 
tion was  one  way,  but  after  it  became  station- 
ary the  defect  was  slightly  in  the  o^osite 
direction."  The  telescope  was  mounted  at 
Washington  in  1874,  and  though  as  yet  it  has 
achieved  no  noteworthy  discovery,  the  ease 
with  which  it  has  gone  through  the  work 
which  had  been  nsnally  regarded  as  closely 
testing  the  powers  of  the  largest  telescopes 
shows  what  it  is  capable  of. — In  England,  the 
attention  of  the  mechanical  astronomers,  if  we 
may  so  call  them,  has  been  of  late  years  more 
especially  occupied  with  the  construction  of 
large  retlecting  telescopes,  and  preeminent  in 
this  department  was  Lord  Bosse,  who  about 
1844  completed  a  telescope  which  has  a  clear 
aperture  of  6  ft.  and  a  focal  length  of  68  ft. 
This  enormous  instroment  has  two  specula,  one 
about  6}  and  the  other  about  4  tons  in  weight. 
At  first  each  rested  upon  a  system  of  27  plat- 
forms most  ingeniously  arranged  to  distribnte 
their  support  of  this  enormous  weight  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  equal  pressure  in  every 
position  of  the  instrument.  A  strong  pressure 
of  the  band  at  the  back  of  a  speculum  4  tons 
in  weight  and  nearly  6  in.  thick  produces  flez- 
nre  safficient  to  distort  the  image  of  a  star. 
At  a  later  period  27  triangles,  each  with  a  ball 
at  each  angle,  were  substituted  for  the  plat- 
forms, so  that  now  the  speculum  rolls  freely 
on  81  balls.  The  tube  of  the  telescope  is  sup- 
ported upon  a  massive  universal  joint  of  cast 
iron  resting  upon  a  pier  of  stonework,  and  it 
is  so  counterpoised  by  a  chain  suspension  ap- 
plied at  the  centre  of  gravity  that  it  can  be 
moved  with  great  facility,  a  quick  motion  being 
given  by  a  windlass  below,  and  a  controlling 
slow  motion  in  either  direction  by  the  hand  of 
the  observer  above.  Various  micrometers  have 
been  tried  with  this  instrument,  but  the  com- 
mon filar  micrometer  with  coarse  threads  an- 
swers best ;  and  snch  is  the  quantity  of  light 
collected  by  the  immense  reflecting  surface 
below,  that  the  threads  in  the  micrometer  are 
always  distinctly  visible  without  artificial  il- 
lumination even  in  the  darkest  night.  The 
general  processes  of  casting,  grinding,  and  fig- 
uring these  large  specnla  are  described  in  the 
article  Speotlum.  Several  other  large  reflec- 
tors have  been  constructed  by  Lassell,  De  la 
Rue,  and  Nasmyth ;  and  the  first  of  these 
transported  to  Malta  a  Newtonian  telescope  4 
ft.  in  diameter.  De  la  Rue  successfully  applied 
bis  large  telescopes  to  celestial  photography,  in 
which  he  has  made  many  important  improve- 
ments.— The  manufacture  of  reflecting  tele- 
scopes with  glass  specnla  received  a  new  im- 
pulse from  the  discovery  by  Liebig  of  a  process 
of  coating  glass  with  an  infinitesimal  film  of 
pnre  metallic  silver.    From  the  first  days  of 


reflectors,  as  ejirly  as  Newton,  we  find  a  prop- 
osition to  substitute  a  silvered  lens  for  the 
metallic  mirror  of  his  telescope,  on  account  of 
the  greater  perfection  with  which  glass  could 
be  wrought,  and  the  greater  durabUity  of  the 
polished  surface.  In  1740  Caleb  Smith  showed 
how,  with  glass  mirrors  silvered  upon  the  pos- 
terior surface,  the  rays  of  diflferent  refrangi- 
bility,  after  twice  passing  through  the  glass, 
and  thus  becoming  separated,  might  be  united 
again  by  the  action  of  a  small  concave  lens 
placed  not  far  from  the  focus  of  the  mirror. 
The  elder  Herschel  sometimes  used  ^ass  reflec- 
tors for  his  smaller  telescopes.  In  1822  Airy 
proposed  a  combination  of  two  silvered  lenses 
in  the  Gregorian  or  Cassegrainian  form,  and 
showed  how,  by  proper  mutual  adjustment  of 
the  two,  a  perfect  achromatism  might  be  ob- 
tained. In  1888,  and  again  in  1841,  Barfnss 
of  Weimar  found  that,  of  the  various  forms  of 
reflectors,  the  Cassegrainian  was  best  adapted 
for  glass  mirrors.  He  demonstrated  that  in 
this  form  both  chromatic  and  spherical  aberra- 
tion may  be  sensibly  corrected  in  a  telescope 
of  20  in.  focus  with  full  6  in.  aperture,  and 
that  such  a  telescope  would  bear  even  a  power 
of  600.  But  by  Liebig's  discovery  a  still  better 
field  has  been  opened.  His  process  consists 
in  precipitating  the  silver  upon  the  glass  surface 
from  an  alkaline  solution  prepared  by  addition 
of  caustic  soda  to  the  ammonio-nitrate.  After 
immersing  the  glass  for  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  an  extremely  thin  and  regular  film 
is  obtained,  which  has  a  slight  bronzy  hue  by 
reflected  light,  and  will  transmit  a  deep  blue 
light  when  interposed  between  the  sun  and 
the  eye.  This  film  is  said  to  be  harder  than 
ordinary  silver,  and,  by  friction  with  soft 
leather  and  perhaps  a  little  dry  roage,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  receiving  the  most  brilliant  polish 
externally,  while  it  answers  perfectly  in  figure 
to  that  of  the  glass  beneath.  Foucanlt  has 
also  made  use  of  a  similar  process  (see  Specc- 
lum),  and  succeeded  in  constructing  telescopes 
of  considerable  dimensions.  One  was  made 
by  him  of  18  in.  aperture  and  only  88  in.  focus, 
with  which,  under  a  magnifying  power  of  600, 
he  could  separate  the  components  of  the  small 
companion  of  y  Andromed».  SteinlieU,  in- 
vestigating the  relative  reflecting  power  of  a 
speculum  coated  by  this  new  process,  as  com- 
pared with  others  and  with  the  transmitting 
power  of  some  object  glasses,  found  that,  under 
an  angle  of  reflection  of  46°,  the  amount  of 
brightness  obtained  was  as  follows : 

Direct  Hghl 100 

Silvered  mirror »1 

Quicksilvered  (?1ab8 16 

Metallic  mirror,  one  reflectioB £7 

Herschel  gives  also : 

Kewtonian  telescope 44 

Gregorian  or  Cassegrainian 40 

Steinheil : 

OMect  glut  by  Frannhofer  transmits TO 

Object  glass  by  Steinheil 6T 
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Wd  are  now  able  to  snbstitntQ  for  the  heavy 
and  intractable  speculum  metal  a  disk  of  glaaa 
which  is  far  easier  to  cast  and  anneal,  and  be- 
ing much  firmer  can  be  made  of  less  than  half 
the  weight  of  the  metallic  mirrors. — The  helio- 
scope, for  observing  the  sun,  is  a  telescope  with 
the  aperture  diminished  as  much  as  possible, 
and  nsnally  provided  with  shades  of  stained 
glass  to  protect  the  eye.  Still,  great  inconve- 
nience is  felt  from  tiLe  intense  heating  pow- 
er of  the  concentrated  solar  rays.  Sir  John 
Herschel  proposed  to  nse  only  the  very  small 
portion  of  light  reflected  from  the  first  surface 
of  glass,  by  constructing  the  large  mirror  of  a 
Newtonian  telescope  of  a  double-oouoave,  well 

{>oli8bed  leps,  whose  first  sorfaoe  only  is  tra- 
y  figured  to  serve  as  reflector  for  the  2*6  per 
cent,  of  rays  untransmitted  and  unabsorbed. 
The  lower  end  of  the  telescope  tube  being  left 
open,  all  the  remainder  of  the  light  passes  out 
and  is  dispersed.  But  even  the  small  amount 
of  reflected  rays  is  still  further  reduced  by  the 
second  reflection,  which  is  made  to  take  place 
at  the  first  surface  of  a  prism  whose  refracting 
angle  should  not  be  less  than  80°  or  40°,  so 
that  now  the  portion  of  light  finally  reaching 
the  observer  is  but  i^W  °^  ^^^  direct  illumina- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  immense  reduc- 
tion a  very  light  shade  only  is  needed.  Porro 
of  Paris,  in  constructing  a  telescope  upon  this 
principle,  improved  it  by  placing  the  prism  for 
the  second  reflection  at  the  polarizing  angle 
for  glass,  whereby,  upon  introducing  a  Niool's 
prism,  the  light  may  be  enfeebled  as  much  as  de- 
sired without  using  any  shade  at  all. — The  great 
requisites  of  a  telescope  stand  are  firmness  and 
stability,  combined  with  a  facility  of  motion 
which  will  allow  the  instrument  to  be  pointed 
with  ease  arid  certainty  to  any  part  of  the 
heavens.  Fraunhofer,  whose  plan  is  now  gen- 
erally followed,  adopted  the  equatorial  form, 
as  it  is  called,  which  consists  essentially  of  a 
polar  axis  upon  which  the  whole  inatrnment 
is  moved  parallel  with  the  celestial  equator, 
and  which  carries  in  a  socket  another  axis  at 
right  angles  to  itself,  upon  which  latter  the 
telescope  moves  from  or  toward  the  pole.  By 
the  combined  motions  command  of  the  whole 
visible  hemisphere  is  given,  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage that,  the  instrument  being  once  di- 
rected to  a  star,  the  observer  can  follow  it  in 
its  diurnal  path  by  motion  upon  the  polar  axis 
alone;  moreover,  by  application  of  a  simple 
train  of  wheelwork  this  motion  can  be  efiect- 
ed  by  machinery,  and  the  observer  is  thus  en- 
abled at  his  leisure  to  contemplate  or  to  mea- 
sure the  objects  which  appear  fixed  as  though 
in  an  immovable  sky.  In  the  immense  English 
reflectors,  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  rests  npon 
the  ground  or  some  solid  support,  and  even 
then  for  the  needful  motions  of  the  instmment 
powerful  appliances  of  machinery  have  been 
required ;  bnt  in  latter  days  mechanical  engi- 
neers have  been  able  so  to  combine  and  coun- 
terpoise great  masses  of  cast-iron  machinery 
as  to  effect  with  wonderfol  ease  every  delicate 


movement  desired  by  the  astronomer,  and  now 
the  idea  of  mounting  even  these  large  tele- 
scopes equatorially  is  growing  familiar.  The 
application  of  clockwork  movement  to  snob 
large  reflectors  renders  it  practicable  to  nae 
them  for  celestial  photogrf^hy,  as  well  ms  for 
some  extremely  delicate  astronomical  mea- 
surements.— The  application  of  the  telescope 
to  meridian  instruments  will  be  exemplified  in 
the  article  Transit  Cibolb  ;  but  the  telescope 
is  also  universally  used  for  differential  mea- 
surements. For  such  observadons  varioos 
modifications  or  appliances  have  been  from 
time  to  time  suggested  or  practised.  The 
filar  micrometer  is  the  most  common  auxilia- 
ry of  the  telescope,  and  in  skilful  hands  is  ca- 
pable of  astonishing  accuracy.  (See  Miobox- 
ETBB.)  Great  use  has  also  been  made  of  the 
power  of  producing  and  comparing  together 
double  images  of  the  objects  to  be  measured. 
These  double  images  are  produced  in  various 
ways.  Savery  in  England  in  1743,  and  Boa- 
guer  in  France  four  years  later,  proposed,  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  to  measure  the  di- 
ameter of  the  sun  by  using  two  object  glasses 
in  the  same  telescope  and  with  the  same  eye 
piece.  In  Savery's  plan  the  glasses  were  all 
fixed  so  as  to  give  two  images  of  the  sim 
whose  outer  edges  were  nearly  in  contact; 
and  by  measuring  the  variable  distance  of 
these  edges,  he  obtained  the  corresponding 
variations  of  the  semi-diameter  from  perigee 
to  apogee.  Bougner  made  one  of  his  object 
glasses  movable,  and  thus  could  measure  any 
angle  from  zero  to  his  maximum  limit,  which 
was  probably  somewhat  greater  than  the  sun's 
diameter.  In  1758  John  Dollond  invented  the 
divided-object-glass  micrometer,  which  has  in 
later  years,  under  the  technical  name  of  heli- 
ometer,  achieved  such  wonders  in  the  hands 
of  Bessel  and  his  followers.  In  this  inatni- 
ment  the  object  glass  itself  when  finished  is 
divided  into  two  equal  segments,  each  of  whidi 
forms  its  image  independently  of  the  other. 
When  the  semi-lenses  are  brought  to  their 
normal  position  of  coincidence,  the  tvo  im- 
ages coincide  also;  but  when  separated,  the 
images  diverge,  and  the  angle  of  divergence 
is  measured  by  the  amount  of  separation  of 
the  lenses.  Thns  the  apparent  diameter  of  a 
planet,  for  instance,  is  obtained  by  separating 
the  images  until  their  outer  edges  are  in  exact 
contact,  and  this  may  be  more  accurately  per- 
ceived than  the  coincidence  of  the  edge  witli 
a  fine  thread  placed  tangent  to  it  as  in  the 
filar  micrometer.  Dollond  proposed  moreover 
to  gain  both  accuracy  and  convenience  of  use 
by  placing  a  divided  object  glass  of  very  long 
focus  before  the  speculum  of  a  reflecting  tele- 
scope, which  would  give  a  larger  scale  for  the 
measurement  of  a  given  angle  than  would  be- 
long to  a  simple  telescope  of  the  same  lengtL 
Fraunhofer  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  ea- 
gaged  in  devising  a  heliometer  which,  when 
afterward  completed,  was  placed  at  Ednigs- 
berg.    Bessel,  whose  "  Theory  of  the  Helioot- 
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eter  "  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  beaa- 
tifnl  monographs  of  astronomy,  was  able  with 
this  instrument  to  grapple  snocessfnlly  with 
that  even  now  most  difficult  practical  problem, 
the  measurement  of  the  parallax  of  a  fixed 
star.  Several  attempts  have  also  been  made,  as 
by  Rochon,  Maskelyne,  and  Bosoovich,  to  pro- 
duce the  double  images  by  refraction  through 
prisms  or  pairs  of  prisms,  either  beyond  the 
object  glass  or  sliding  within  the  tube,  as  well 
as  by  dividing  the  small  mirror  of  reflecting 
telescopes,  as  Ramsden  suggested  for  the  Oas- 
segrainian  form,  and  Brewster  for  the  New- 
tonian. Divided-eye-lens  micrometers  have 
also  been  made,  the  best  form  of  which  is 
that  given  by  Airy,  who  found  the  four-glass 
eye  piece  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and 
divided  the  second  lens,  counting  from  the 
object  glass.  But  in  all  the  arrangements  of 
divided  lenses  an  essential  imperfection  arises 
from  the  exhibition  of  color  and  of  some  dif- 
fraction in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  the  line  of  separation,  and  this  practical 
inconvenience  may  be  seriously  felt  in  some 
classes  of  observations.  On  this  account,  it 
will  probably  yet  be  found  most  advantageous 
to  make  use  of  the  double-refracting  property 
of  certain  crystals  for  the  separation  of  im- 
ages.— This  account  would  be  imperfect  with- 
out a  sketch  of  the  particular  form  of  tele- 
scope employed  by  the  American  observing 
parties  in  photographing  the  recent  transit  of 
Venus.  What  was  required  was  a  large  im- 
age of  the  sun  at  the  focus  of  the  object  glass, 
or  the  principal  focus  as  it  is  called.  The  size 
of  this  image  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
focal  length,  and  a  focal  length  of  about  40 
ft.  was  required  to  give  the  image  the  desired 
dimensions.  It  would  clearly  have  been  im- 
possible to  provide  telescopes  of  this  length 
for  distant  stations,  even  if  at  Washington, 
Greenwich,  or  Paris  instruments  of  such  di- 
mensions could  be  so  driven  by  clockwork 
that  the  tube  should  remain  constantly  direct- 
ed toward  the  sun.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  use  of  a  heliostat,  or  plain 
mirror,  so  worked  by  a  driving  apparatus  as 
to  deflect  the  sun's  rays  constantly  in  the  same 
horizontal  direction.  The  construction  of  a 
plane  mirror  sufficiently  true  for  this  purpose 
was  a  task  which  fully  taxed  the  skill  even  of 
Alvan  Clark  and  his  sons.  "  The  slightest  de- 
viation from  exactness,"  as  Newcomb  points 
out,  "  would  be  fatal ;  for  instance,  if  a  straight- 
edge laid  upon  the  glass  should  touch  at  the 
edges,  but  be  the  100,000th  of  an  inch  above 
it  at  the  centre,  the  reflector  would  be  use- 
less." The  mirrors  were  tested  by  observing 
objects  through  a  telescope,  first  directly  and 
then  by  reflection  from  the  mirror.  If  they 
were  seen  with  equally  good  definition  in  the 
two  caaes,  it  would  show  that  there  were  no 
irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  mirror; 
while  if  it  were  concave  or  convex,  the  focus 
of  the  telescope  would  seem  shortened  or 
lengthened.    The  first  test  was  sustained  per- 


fectly, while  the  circles  of  convexity  or  con- 
cavity indicated  by  the  changes  of  focus  of 
the  photographic  telescope  w6re  many  miles 
in  diameter.  During  the  total  eclipse  of 
April,  1876,  the  heliostat  again  came  into  play 
for  photographic  purposes,  but  unsuccessfully 
because  of  unwise  arrangements. 

THfAOL  a  S.  county  of  Georgia,  bound- 
ed 8.  and  W.  by  the  Ocmulgee  and  If.  E.  by 
the  Little  Ocmulgee  river;  area,  926  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1870,  8,246,  of  whom  1,145  were  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy, 
with  extensive  pine  forests.  The  Macon  and 
Brunswick  railroad  intersects  the  N.  part. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  62,429 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  15,823  of  oats,  20,569 
of  sweet  potatoes,  19,829  lbs.  of  wool,  and  704 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  497  horses,  2,568 
milch  cows,  6,946  other  cattle,  8,475  sheep, 
and  7,477  swine.    Capital,  Jacksonville. 

TDilWD,  TtMHS,  a  British  engineer,  bom 
at  Westerkirk,  Eskdale,  Dumfriesshire,  Aug. 
9,  1757,  died  in  Westminster,  Sept.  2,  1884. 
While  working  in  Edinburgh  as  a  stone  mason 
he  studied  architecture  and  drawing.  In  1788 
he  removed  to  London,  was  employed  on  the 
quadrangle  of  Somerset  house,  afterward  for 
t^ree  years  as  architect  in  the  Portsmouth 
dockyard,  then  upon  the  alterations  of  Shrews- 
bury oastle,  and  in  the  construction  of  numer- 
ous bridges,  one  of  which  over  the  Severn  had 
a  flat  arch  of  180  ft.  span.  He  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  Ellesmere  canal,  108 
m.  in  length,  and  requiring  extensive  aque- 
ducts, which  he  built  of  iron ;  the  Caledonian 
ship  canal,  whose  locks  surpassed  any  previ- 
ously built  in  size;  and  six  other  canals  in 
England  and  Scotland,  the  GOtha  canal  in  Swe- 
den, an  immense  tunnel  at  Harecastle  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  canal,  besides  1,000  miles  of  new 
road  and  l,200bridges.  The  St.Katharine  docks 
of  London,  the  improvement  of  tlie  Aberdeen 
and  Dundee  harbors,  the  constmction  of  iron 
bridges  with  flat  arches  of  170  ft.  span,  and 
above  all  the  Menai  suspension  bridge,  were 
his  work. — See  "  Life  of  Thomas  Telford,  Civil 
Engineer,  written  by  Himself"  (4to,  with  a 
folio  volume  of  plates,  1888). 

HUOOTS,  a  name  given  by  J.  Mtlller  to  the 
common  bony  fishes  from  their  well  ossified 
skeleton ;  the  term  has  been  taken  by  IIux- 
ley  for  one  of  his  orders.  They  comprise  the 
ctenoids  and  cycloids  of  Agassiz. 

TELL,  WUtaa,  a  legendary  hero  of  Switzer- 
land. According  to  tradition,  he  was  a  hunter, 
living  at  Btlrgelen  in  the  canton  of  Uri.  His 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Walter  FOrst,  who 
with  Stauffacher  of  Schwytz  and  Helchthal  of 
Unterwalden  organized  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Grtltli  in  1307,  and  founded  Swiss  indepen- 
dence. Tell's  part  in  the  revolt  against  Austria 
is  related  as  follows :  Gessler,  Austrian  bailiS 
in  EOssnacht,  placed  his  cap  upon  a  pole  in  the 
market  place  of  Altorf,  and  gave  orders  that 
passers  by  should  do  it  reverence.  Tell  neg- 
lected or  refused  to  do  this,  and  was  arrested 
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and  sentenced  to  death.  Bat  Gessler,  hearing 
that  he  was  a  skilful  marksman,  told  him  his 
life  would  be  spared  on  condition  of  bis  shoot- 
ing an  apple  from  his  child's  head.  Tell  yen- 
tared  the  shot,  and  saooeeded  without  injuring 
the  child.  Gkssler  perceived  that  he  had  put 
ft  second  arrow  in  his  quiver  jast  before  shoot- 
ing, and  asked  the  object.  Tell  replied:  "To 
kill  you  if  I  had  harmed  my  son."  For  this 
he  was  again  put  in  chains.  Gessler  then  em- 
barked for  Eilssnacht,  taking  Tell  with  him. 
On  the  way  the  boat  was  overtaken  by  a  storm. 
The  crow,  fearing  for  their  lives,  begged  Gess- 
ler to  release  Toll,  that  he  might  steer  the  boat. 
He  complied,  and  as  they  neared  the  point 
now  known  as  "Tell's  Rock"  or  "Leap,"  Tell 
sprang  ashore;  but  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  the  coast  had  been  passed,  and  the  crew 
brought  the  boat  safely  to  Brannen.  Mean- 
while Tell  went  around  by  land,  and,  lying 
in  ambush  between  Bmnnen  and  EQssnacht, 
wounded  Gessler  mortally  with  an  arrow. 
Gessler' s  death  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
uprising;  the  Austrian  bailiffs  were  driven 
from  the  several  cantons,  and  their  castles  de- 
stroyed. In  1316  Tell  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Morgarten,  and  in  1354  was  drowned  in  the 
Sohaclien  while  trying  to  save  a  boy's  life. — 
Such  is  the  story  in  its  main  features,  as  Schil- 
ler has  embodied  it  in  his  drama.  But  recent 
historical  investigations  put  it  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light.  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden 
struggled  for  aatonomy  against  the  Hapsburgs 
from  1240  to  1816,  and  later.  The  conflict 
seldom  took  the  shape  of  armed  hostilities; 
it  was  rather  the  gradual  growth  of  local  in- 
dependence. We  do  not  know  the  names  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Swiss  movement,  but  we  do 
know  that  there  was  no  conspiracy  of  the 
Oratli,  that  no  such  bailiffs  as  C^ssler,  Wolf en- 
sohiessen,  and  Landberg  existed  by  those  names, 
and  no  such  men  as  Tell,  Stanffaeher,  or  Melch- 
thal.  A  league  was  formed  by  Schwytz,  Uri, 
and  Unterwalden,  but  it  was  not  a  secret  con- 
spiracy, and  it  was  formed  in  1291  and  not 
in  1307;  and  there  wa»  no  uprising  in  1308. 
Eopp  ( Urkunden  der  Oetehichte  der  eidgenoi- 
titehen  Bande,  1836),  Hnber  {Die  Waldttadte 
hi*  zur  Begrundung  ihrer  Eidgenostenchaft, 
1861),  W.  V  ischer  (Die  Sage  von  der  B^reiung 
der  Waldttadte,  1867),  Rilliet  (Let  originei  de 
la  eonfederation  tuitte,  1869),  and  others,  have 
shown  how  patriotic  imagination  in  Switzer- 
land, having  lost  the  remembrance  of  the  pre- 
cise steps  by  which  independence  was  obtained, 
has  actoally  created  the  tradition  in  its  pres- 
ent shape.  The  beginning  was  made  by  Dae 
ieeitee  Buck,  a  chronicle  composed  about  1470, 
in  which  first  occur  most  of  the  names  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  Then  comes  the  Tel- 
lenlied,  composed  about  the  same  time ;  then, 
in  1540,  the  ffOhtch  Spyl  of  Uri.  But  these 
and  similar  productions  were  all  outdone  by 
.(Egidius  Tschudi  (1505-'72),  in  his  Chroni- 
eon  Helvetieum.  Tschudi  seems  to  have  gath- 
ered scraps  of  tradition  wherever  he  could  find 


them,  to  have  expanded  them  and  pnt  them 
into  the  most  plausible  shape,  and  to  have 
invented  names,  surnames,  and  even  dates. 
Johannes  von  Mdller  and  Schiller  followed 
Tschudi.  The  popular  version  of  the  Swiss 
uprising,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distor- 
tion of  the  facts,  and  its  prominent  persons 
and  striking  incidents  are  imaginative  decora- 
tions added  by  generation  i^r  generation 
from  the  15th  to  we  17th  centary.  But  Tell  is 
the  embodiment  of  a  wide-spread  Aryan  myth. 
The  Persian  poet  Ferid  ed-Din  Attar  (about 
1175)  sings  of  a  king  who  shoots  an  apple 
from  the  head  of  his  favorite.  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  in  his  "Danish  Chronicle"  (about 
1170),  tells  how  Toko  shoots  an  apple  from 
the  head  of  his  son,  by  order  of  King  Harold 
Bluetooth ;  here  the  incident  with  the  second 
arrow  is  mentioned.  In  the  Edda,  Eigil  the 
marksman  is  made  by  King  Nidung  to  shoot 
an  apple  from  the  head  of  his  son,  and  the  in- 
cident with  the  second  arrow  again  occurs. 
The  name  "  Tell "  has  been  variously  explained. 
Grimm  connects  it  with  the  Latin  telum,  an 
arrow;  others  with  the  German  word  tall, 
meaning  half-witted.  In  Bat  weitie  Buck 
Tell  seeks  to  excuse  his  disrespect  to  the  hat 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  dull  of  wit,  saying, 
"Otherwise  I  should  not  be  called  the  taU." 
According  to  Carri^re,  the  Tell  saga  is  neither 
history  nor  pure  invention,  but  Uie  reminis- 
cence of  ancient  mythological  poetry,  recast 
and  coupled  with  historical  events.  For  a  brief 
account  of  the  Tell  saga,  see  Carri^e's  edition 
of  Schiller's  Tell  (Leipsic,  1871),  and  Bach- 
heim's  edition  (London,  1871). 

TELL-TILE,  a  bird.    See  Tatti^br.  . 

TELLOBIVII  (Lat  Ullut,  the  earth),  an  ele- 
mentary substance,  discovered  by  Mtlller  von 
Reichenstein  in  1782,  but  first  investigated  and 
named  by  Elaproth  in  1798;  symbol,  Te; 
chemical  equivalent,  129;  specific  gravity,  6*66 ; 
hardness,  2  to  2'5.  Though  commonly  classed 
among  the  metals,  it  has  much  analogy  in  its 
properties  to  sulphur  and  selenium.  It  fuses 
between  800°  and  900°  F.,  and  can  be  distilled 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  is  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity.  It  occurs  in  a 
native  state  associated  with  iron  pyrites  and 
various  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  bismuth,  cop- 
per, or  lead.  The  native  metal  is  of  a  brilliant 
metallic  lustre,  of  a  tin-gray  or  lead-gray  color, 
passing  to  steel-gray.  It  is  very  fusible  before 
the  blowpipe,  and  bums  with  a  bluish  flame, 
green  on  the  edges;  it  volatilizes  in  white 
fumes,  leaving  no  residue;  and  it  is  wholly 
soluble  in  nitric  acid.  The  substance  occurs  in 
small  masses,  irregularly  lamellar,  and  crystal- 
lized in  six-sided  prisms,  at  the  mine  of  Maria 
Loretto  near  Zalatna  in  Transylvania.  Its 
most  common  ore  is  the  black,  foliated  mineral 
of  Nagy&g,  which  contains  about  13  per  cent, 
of  tellurium  in  the  form  of  tellnrides  of  gold, 
lead,  and  silver,  mixed  with  sulphides  of  anti- 
mony and  lead.  Tellurium  is  almost  always 
combined  with  small  portions  of  iron  or  gold 
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in  a  metallic  state,  silver,  or  lead,  so  that  some 
have  snpposed  that  the  substance  onght  to  be 
considered  as  telloride  of  iron  or  of  gold. 
Many  natural  alloys  have  been  met  with  at  the 
mines  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  from 
the  collection  of  those  presented  by  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  to  the  museum  of  natural 
history  at  Paris,  Dufr^noy  has  arranged  the 
varieties  among  the  following  five  species: 
native  tellurium,  auro-ai-gentiferous  tellurium 
(graphic  gold),  auro-plumbiferous  tellurium 
(mallerite),  plumbo-auriferons  tellurium  (nagy- 
agite),  and  telluric  bismuth  (tetradymite). 
Auro-argentiferous  tellurium  was  recognized 
at  the  Gold  Hill  mines,  Korth  Carolina,  and 
native  tellurium  at  Red  Cloud  mine.  Gold  Hill, 
Boulder  co.,  Colorado,  by  Dr.  Genth ;  and  tel- 
luric bismuth  is  found  in  many  of  the  gold 
mines  of  Virginia  and  Korth  Carolina,  in  foli- 
ated scales  and  lamellar  masses.  Gold  and  sil- 
ver tellurides  occur  in  masses  on  the  Calaveras 
range  in  CaUfornia.  Tellurium  forms  two 
oxides,  TeOt,  TeO>,  which  correspond  in  com- 
position to  snlphnrous  and  sulphuric  anhy- 
drides. Tellurous  acid,  HtTeOt,  and  telluric 
acid,  HtTe04,  are  analogous  to  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acids.  With  hydrogen  it  forms 
the  gaseous  componnd  HsTe,  analogous  to  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

TELLCS.    See  Tebba. 

TEMES,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Hnngary,  in  the 
Trana-Tibiacan  circle,  watered  by  the  Temes 
and  B^ga;  area,  2,289  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
S56,174,  mostly  Roumans  and  Serbs,  and  about 
two  thirds  belonging  to  the  orthodox  Greek 
church.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  the  cli- 
mate is  unhealthful.  The  chief  products  are 
wheat,  maize,  hemp,  flax,  fruit,  wine,  and  cot- 
ton.   Cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  bees  are  raised. 

TEMISVIB,  a  city  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Temes,  on  the  Biga  canal,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Danube  at  Belgrade,  76  m. 
8.  8.  W.,  and  165  m.  8.  E.  of  Pesth;  pop. 
in  1870,  32,764,  chiefly  Germans.  It  consists 
of  the  town  proper,  which  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  four  suburbs,  including  the  village 
of  Mehala.  It  has  been  much  improved  by 
the  draining  of  marshes.  It  has  fine  Cath- 
olic and  Greek  cathedrals,  a  magnificent  syn- 
agogue, an  arsenal,  a  theological  seminary,  a 
Catholic  gymnasium,  and  a  normal  school. 
Leather,  cloth,  and  other  articles  are  manu- 
factured.— The  ori^n  of  the  city  is  traced  to 
the  Romans.  The  Turks  held  it,  despite  a 
number  of  sieges,  from  1552  to  1716,  when  it 
was  rescued  by  the  Austrians,  under  whom  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  Banat.  In  1849  it 
was  besieged  for  several  months  by  the  Hun- 
garians, who  were  signally  defeated  here  on 
Aug.  9  by  Haynau.  A  monument  was  erect- 
ed in  commemoration  of  this  siege,  daring 
which  the  city  suffered  severely. 

naUSCAMINGDE,  Ukt.  See  Ottawa,  vol. 
xiL,  p.  734. 

tImSCOVITI,  an  E.  county  of  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, bounded  N.  W,  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river 


and  8.  E.  by  New  Brunswick ;  area,  1,771  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1871,  22,491,  of  whom  21,809 
were  of  French  origin  or  descent.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Trois  Pistoles  and  Madawaska 
rivers  and  other  streams,  and  contains  Lake 
T^miscouata,  80  m.  long  and  from  i  m,  to  1^ 
m.  wide,  the  source  of  the  Madawaska.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Inter- 
colonial railways.    Capital,  Isle  Yerte. 

TENFE,  a  valley  of  Greece,  in  the  northeast 
of  Thessaly,  between  Mts.  Olympus  and  Ossa, 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  beauty.  Poets 
and  rhetoricians  often  mentioned  it  as  a  type 
of  sylvan- loveliness,  and  it  was  also  famed  as 
a  haunt  of  Apollo.  It  was  with  laurel  from 
Tempe  that  the  victors  in  the  Pythian  games 
were  crowned.  The  most  accurate  description 
of  the  famous  pass  is  that  of  Livy.  The  lofty 
cliflfs  rise  almost  perpendicularly  on  either 
side,  and  the  Peneos  rushes  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  valley.  The  defile  is  about  6  m. 
in  length,  and  is  so  narrow  in  parts  as  to  af- 
ford space  only  for  the  river  and  the  road. 
Right  and  left  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  for- 
tresses, and  numerous  tumuli  are  seen. 

TEMPiXiJIENT,  a  term  used  to  express  the 
differences  in  the  physical  and  mental  consti- 
tutions of  individuals,  referred  from  remote 
antiquity  to  peculiarities  in  the  quality  of  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  the  body.  The  ancients 
believed  that  the  fluids  of  the  body  consisted 
of  four  humors  (corresponding  to  the  four 
then  so-called  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water),  which  they  named  bile,  blood,  black 
bile  (supposed  to  come  from  the  spleen),  and 
phlegm  or  watery  fluid  (believed  to  come  from 
the  brain);  and,  if  either  of  these  elements 
was  in  excess,  that  it  gave  rise  in  the  above 
order  to  tlie  bilious  or  choleric,  sanguine, 
melancholic,  and  phlegmatic  temperaments. 
This  view  was  maintained  by  physicians  to  the 
time  of  CuUen,  who  admitted  only  two  tem- 
peraments, the  sanguine  and  the  melancholic. 
The  sanguine  temperament  is  marked  by  a 
predominance  of  the  circulatory  system,  with 
a  strong  and  frequent  pulse,  firm  flesh,  plump 
figure,  smooth  and  fair  skin,  ruddy  complex- 
ion, soft  and  light  hair,  and  light  eyes ;  there 
is  great  nervous  susceptibility,  ready  memory, 
lively  imagination,  cheerfulness,  and  a  love  for 
sensual  pleasures;  its  diseases  are  generally 
violent  and  inflammatory.  In  Cullen's  melan- 
cholic temperament  the  solids  predominate, 
the  figure  being  less  plump  and  more  firm,  the 
hair  and  eyes  black,  the  skin  coarse  and  dark, 
the  countenance  sallow  and  sad ;  the  disposi- 
tion is  gloomy  and  the  temper  suspicious ;  the 
manner,  is  slow,  grave,  cautious,  and  impassive. 
Other  temperaments  as  well  characterized  as 
the  above  are  the  bilious,  lymphatic,  and  ner- 
vous. The  bilious  or  choleric  temperament  is 
marked  by  a  supposed  predominance  of  the 
biliary  system,  with  strong  hard  pulse,  yel- 
lowish brown  skin  and  dark  hair,  and  mod- 
erately fleshy  body;  by  violent  and  easily 
excited  passions,  firmness  and  inflexibility  of 
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character,  boldness,  and  perseverance.  In  the 
phlegmatic  or  lymphatic  temperament  the  flesh 
is  soft,  the  skin  pale  and  flabby,  hair  light, 
pnlse  weak,  and  the  figure  rounded,  with  little 
expression  of  conntenanoe  or  activity  of  mind 
and  body.  The  prominent  character  of  the 
nervons  temperament  is  a  great  excitability  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  preponderance  of 
the  emotions  and  impulses  over  the  reason  and 
will ;  the  muscles  are  small  and  soft,  and  the 
form  generally  slender. 
TEnPERANCE  SOCIETIES.      See  Total  Ab- 

8TIMEN0E. 

TBSPEBSD  GLASS,  a  pecnliar  condition  of 
glass  which  has  recently  been  produced  by  M. 
de  la  Bastie  of  France,  by  subjecting  it  while 
hot  to  the  action  of  a  bath  of  prepared  oil,  in 
which  it  is  enclosed  to  prevent  igmtion.  This 
treatment  appears  to  confer  a  certain  degree 
of  toughness  to  the  exterior,  which  enables  it 
to  bear  much  harder  blows  than  common 
glass.  When  broken,  however,  it  crnmbles 
into  dnst  or  small  fragments,  like  Prince  Ra- 

Eert's  drops,  and  it  cannot  like  ordinary  glass 
e  cut  with  a  diamond  into  regular  forms,  but 
crnmbles  nnder  the  instrument.  An  attempt 
to  grind  it,  or  to  cut  it  with  the  sand  blast  to 
any  depth,  produces  disintegration.  This  in- 
dicates that  the  molecules  are  held  together 
nnder  a  condition  of  strain,  and  an  optical 
examination  supports  the  same  conclusion. 

TEHPLABS,  or  SMigkts  of  the  Teaple  (Lat. 
militei  templi),  the  most  celebrated  and 
powerful  of  the  medieval  military  orders  of 
Christendom.  Its  origin  dates  from  1117,  when 
two  French  knights,  Hugues  des  Palens  and 
Geoffroi  de  Saint- Adimar  or  Saint-Omer,  took 
on  themselves  the  obligation  of  escorting  the 
pilgrims  who  continually  Journeyed  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  river  Jordan.  They  were 
soon  joined  by  seven  other  knights,  and  were 
permitted  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  to  add 
to  the  three  usual  monastic  vows  a  fourth 
binding  them  to  defend  the  holy  sepulchre  and 
to  protect  pilgrims  travelling  through  Pales- 
tine. They  were  generously  befriended  and 
encouraged  in  the  beginning  by  the  knights 
hospitallers  of  St.  John.  They  were  very  poor, 
being  called  "the  poor  soldiers  of  the  holy 
city ;"  and  the  two  founders  in  their  first  ex- 
cursions rode  on  one  horse,  a  fact  perpetuated 
on  the  great  seal  of  the  order.  Baldwin  II., 
king  of  Jerusalem,  gave  them  a  lodging  in  his 
palace  near  the  traditional  site  of  the  temple, 
and  the  canons  of  the  adjoining  church  granted 
them  a  honse  for  an  armory.  Their  number 
was  not  allowed  to  increase  beyond  nine  till 
the  council  of  Troyes,  1127-'8,  which  Hugnes 
des  Paiens  and  five  of  his  brethren  attended, 
and  which  commissioned  St.  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vanz  to  draw  up  a  rule  for  them,  and  devise  a 
habit  suitable  to  their  mode  of  life.  This  rule, 
approved  by  Pope  Honorius  II.  in  1128,  is 
divided  into  72  articles,  several  additions  hav- 
ing been  made.  It  bound  the  knights  to  be 
present  at  the  public  canonical  ofBoe,  and  when 


absent  on  military  serrice  to  recite  certain  vocal 
prayers  at  the  stated  honrs ;  they  were  to  ab- 
stain from  flesh  meat  four  days  in  the  week, 
and  to  refrain  from  hunting  and  hawking; 
each  knight  was  to  have  three  horses  and  a 
squire.  Their  oath,  on  making  their  religious 
profession,  bound  them  to  defend  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  seven  sacraments,  the  14  articles  of 
belief,  the  Apostles'  and  Athanasian  creeds, 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  with  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  fathers  as  approved  by  the 
church,  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature  and  the 
trinity  of  persons,  and  the  virginity  of  the 
mother  of  Christ  both  before  and  after  his 
birth ;  to  perform  military  service  beyond  the 
seas  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so ;  and  never 
to  fly  before  three  infidels,  even  when  alone. 
The  knights  were  given  a  white  tunic  and 
mantle  to  distinguish  them  from  the  hospital- 
lers, the  squires  and  servitors  wearing  black 
or  the  colors  common  to  the  country ;  and  in 
1146  they  were  permitted  to  wear  a  red  cross 
on  the  left  breast,  the  hospitallers  wearing  a 
white  cross  on  their  black  mantles.  Their  ban- 
ner was  of  white  linen  striped  with  black,  and 
was  thence  called  beautiant,  the  name  given  at 
the  time  to  a  horse  marked  with  black  and 
white,  and  beatueant  became  also  the  battle 
cry  of  the  order ;  the  red  cross  was  added  in 
1166.  Their  helmet,  in  token  of  humility,  had 
no  crest,  and  their  beards  were  uncut.  The 
members  were  classed  into  knights,  squires, 
servitors,  and  later  chaplains,  who  were  priests 
of  noble  birth.  On  assuming  the  habit  of  the 
order  all  were  girt  with  a  cincture  of  linen 
thread,  as  a  badge  of  their  service.  The  order 
was  divided  into  provinces,  the  provinces  into 
priories  or  bailiwicks,  and  these  into  precep- 
tories,  composed  of  a  single  house  or  several 
houses  in  close  proximity.  Over  the  whole 
order  presided  the  master  or  grand  master, 
having  as  his  lieutenant  the  grand  seneschal, 
both  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  grand  marshal, 
treasurer,  &c.,  were  elected  by  the  knights  in 
general  chapter.  The  provinces  were  gov- 
erned by  provincial  masters,  grand  priors,  or 
grand  preceptors ;  and  the  inferior  ofSoers 
were  designated  respectively  as  priors  or  Ixri- 
liffs  and  preceptors.  The  head  province  and 
residence  of  the  grand  master  was  Jerusalem, 
and  its  chapter  in  ordinary  times  was  invest- 
ed with  all  the  powers  belonging  to  the  whole 
order  assembled  in  general  chapter.  Pope 
Alexander  III.  allowed  the  order  to  receive 
priesta  as  chaplains,  without  binding  them 
by  a  military  vow.  They  were  ex  o^ew  sec- 
retaries to  tiie  local  chapters,  and  were  often 
appointed  preceptors,  but  were  not  eligible  to 
the  higher  offices.  The  order  came  in  course 
of  time  to  be  designated  as  sovereign,  the  grand 
master  owing  no  allegiance  to  any  prince,  and 
being  solely  dependent  on  the  pope  in  spirit- 
uals. Their  houses  were  privileged,  the  ordi- 
naries having  no  jurisdiction  over  them ;  their 
churches  and  cemeteries  were  not  liable  to  in- 
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terdiots;  their  properties  and  revennes  were 
exempted  from  tithes  and  taxation;  and  no 
person  who  had  made  profession  as  a  templar 
could  leare  the  order,  unless  he  entered  an- 
other of  stricter  observance.  Many  persons 
sought  to  be  affiliated  with  the  templars  with- 
out being  bound  by  vows,  in  order  to  share 
these  manifold  exemptions.  There  were  also  ob- 
lati,  who  in  return  for  these  privileges  pledged 
themselves  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  order, 
and  donati,  or  children  given  from  infancy  to 
be  reared  and  incorporated  therein. — The  warm 
interest  taken  by  St.  Bernard  in  the  soldiers  of 
the  temple,  his  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  their 
cause,  the  solemn  approbation  given  to  it  by 
the  council  of  Troyes  and  Honorins  II.,  and 
the  heroic  services  already  rendered  by  its  first 
members  to  the  Ohristians  of  Palestine,  made 
them  at  once  favorites  with  the  princes  and 
peoples  of  Christendom.  The  little  band  of 
nine  soon  grew  into  as  many  thousands.  St 
Bernard,  whom  the  templars  always  designated 
as  their  "father,"  ad^essed  them  in  1146, 
at  the  prayer  of  Hngaes  des  Paiens,  a  series  of 
exhortations,  in  which  he  defines  their  duties 
and  the  virtues  peculiar  to  their  profession. 
But  while  detailing  their  recent  services  and 
their  extraordinary  increase,  he  mentions  a 
circumstance  pointing  to  an  early  cause  of  de- 
generacy :  "  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
nobles  who  have  joined  the  soldiers  of  the  tem- 
ple had  been  men  stained  by  every  species  of 
crime,  whose  conversion,  while  ridding  Europe 
of  oppressors  and  scourges,  gave  defenders  to 
Palestine."  In  the  East,  besides  the  province 
of  Jerusalem,  the  order  possessed  those  of  Tri- 

goli  and  Antioch ;  in  the  West  were  the  prov- 
ices  of  France,  Anvergne,  Normandy,  Aqui- 
t^ne,  Poiton,  Provence,  England  (including 
Ireland  and  Scotland),  Germany,  Upper  and 
Central  Italy.  Apulia,  Sicily,  Portugal,  Castile, 
Leon,  and  Aragon.  The  French  provinces 
were  by  far  the  most  important,  and  gave  to 
the  order  the  great  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  its  wealthiest  possessions.  So 
rapidly  had  these  accumulated  throughout 
Christendom,  that  Matthew  Paris  affirms  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  they  held 
9,000  manors.  They  became  more  inter- 
ested in  extending  and  guarding  their  pos- 
sessions than  in  affording  protection  to  pil- 
grims; and  notwithstanding  their  unques- 
tioned prowess  and  daring,  their  frequent  feuds 
with  the  rival  order  of  the  hospitallers,  and 
their  open  licentiousness  and  lust  of  gain,  often 
injured  the  cause  to  which  they  had  devoted 
themselves.  They  aided  or  thwarted  the  plans 
of  campaigns  at  their  pleasure,  and  frequently 
stained  their  knightly  name  and  fame  by  open 
treachery,  as  in  the  sixth  crusade  under  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  partial  failure  of 
which  was  attributed  to  the  machinations  of 
the  templars.  During  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  Christian  kingdom  in  Palestine  they  en- 
deavored by  separate  treaties  with  the  Sara- 
cens to  secure  their  own  possessions  in  that 


country.  After  having  their  chief  seat  suc- 
cessively in  Jerusalem  (1118-'87),  Antioch 
(1187-'91),  Acre  (1191-1217),  and  the  Pilgrim's 
Castle  near  Csesarea  (1217-91),  they  were  nev- 
ertheless compelled  at  the  final  extinction  of 
the  Latin  power  in  Palestine  in  1291  to  remove 
to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  they  had  pur- 
chased from  Bichard  I.  of  England  for  85,000 
silver  marks.  Though  driven  out  of  the  Holy 
Land,  the  organization  evinced  no  signs  of 
decay,  and  its  extensive  ramification  through- 
out Europe  drew  upon  it  the  suspicion  and 
jealousy  of  princes,  whose  cnpidity  was  also 
excited  by  its  immense  wealth.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  motives,  and  irritated  by  his 
inability  to  tax  the  order,  Philip  the  Fair  of 
France  determined  upon  its  destruction,  and 
induced  Pope  Clement  V.  to  have  a  judicial 
inquiry  instituted  into  the  orthodoxy  and  mo- 
rality of  the  order.  Accordingly,  in  1806 
Jacques  de  Molay,  the  grand  master  of  the 
templars,  was  enticed  to  Paris,  and  on  Oct.  18, 
1807,  all  the  members  of  the  order  in  France, 
including  De  Molay  himself,  were  taken  into 
custody,  and  their  houses  and  goods  were  every- 
where seized.  The  formal  charges  imputed  to 
them  grave  heresies  and  idolatry  connected 
with  their  secret  rites  of  initiation  and  internal 
discipline,  and  graver  violations  of  morality; 
but  there  was  no  evidence  of  these  beyond 
their  own  confessions,  wrung  from  them  by 
torture.  The  pope  hesitated  to  promulgate 
the  decree  for  the  extinction  of  the  order ;  but 
Philip  procured  one  of  his  creatures,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  whose  jurisdiction  extended 
over  Paris,  to  convoke  his  provincial  council 
in  that  city  on  May  10,  1810 ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  the  month,  by  command  of  that  body,  64 
members  of  the  order  were  burned  at  the  stake 
in  a  field  behind  the  abbey  of  St.  Antoine. 
The  example  was  imitated  elsewhere,  and  on 
May  2,  1312,  Clement  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, the  general  council  of  Vienne  then  in 
session  being  averse  to  precipitate  measures, 
issued  a  bull  for  the  abolition  of  the  templars. 
In  it  he  expressly  declares  that  he  does  not 
pronounce  "a  definitive  judgment"  on  the 
guilt  of  the  templars,  the  charges  against  them 
not  being  proven;  but  that  to  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  a  monstrous  scandal,  and 
for  the  greater  good  of  Christendom,  he  sup- 
presses the  order,  reserving  to  the  holy  see  a 
final  judgment  as  well  as  the  disposition  of 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  members. 
Their  movable  property  was  for  the  most  part 
appropriated  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  it  was  deposited ;  and  although 
their  landed  possessions  were  nominally  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospitallers,  the  crown  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  secured  the  disposition  of  them. 
The  order  ceased  at  once  throughout  Christen- 
dom except  in  Portugal,  where  it  assumed  the 
name  of  the  knights  of  Christ,  which  order 
still  subsists.  Finally  De  Molay,  Guy  of  An- 
vergne, and  other  high  dignitaries  of  the  order 
were  burned  at  the  stake,  March  18, 1314. 
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TiaiPLE,  Frederick,  an  English  bishop,  born 
Nov.  30,  1821.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1842,  and  was  elected  fellow  and  mathemati- 
cal tutor  of  his  college.  In  1846  he  took 
orders,  in  1848  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
training  college  at  Kneller  Hall,  near  Twicken- 
ham, in  1855-'7  was  an  inspector  of  schools, 
and  in  1858  was  appointed  head  master  of 
Rngby  school  and  chaplain  in  ordinarT-  to  the 
queen.  In  1860  he  contributed  the  first  of  the 
essays  ("  On  the  Education  of  the  "World  ")  in 
the  volume  known  as  "  Essays  and  Reviews." 
In  1868  he  supported  Mr.  Gladstone's  measures 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  chnroh, 
and  was  nominated  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  con- 
secrated on  Dec.  21,  1869.  He  has  published 
"Sermons  preached  at  Bngby  School,  1858- 
'69  "  (3  vols.,  1861-'71). 

TEXPLE,  Richard  GrMTille,  earl,  an  English 
statesman,  born  Sept.  26, 1711,  died  at  Stowe, 
Bnckinghamshire,  Sept.  11, 1777.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Bichard  Grenville  and  Heater 
Temple,  and  in  1752  succeeded  his  mother, 
who  had  been  created  in  1740  Countess  Tem- 
ple, as  Earl  Temple.  The  marriage  of  his  sis- 
tor  Hester  Grenville  with  William  Pitt,  after- 
ward earl  of  Chatham,  was  the  means  of  in- 
troducing him  to  public  life,  and  daring  the 
first  Pitt  administration  be  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  cabinet.  In  1853-'3  appeared 
"  The  Grenville  Papers "  (4  vols.  8vo),  com- 

ftrising  the  correspondence  of  Earl  Temple  and 
lis  brother  George  Grenville  between  1742  and 
1777,  edited  by  W.  J.  Smith.  The  present 
representative  of  the  Grenvilles  is  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

TEMPLE,  Sir  WUIUm,  an  English  statesman, 
bom  in  London  in  1628,  died  at  Moor  Park, 
Surrey,  Jan.  27,  1699.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Temple,  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland. 
After  passing  two  years  at  Emmanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  ho  went  abroad  without  taking  a 
degree,  and  made  the  continental  tour.  He 
was  married  in  1664,  and  for  several  years  re- 
sided with  his  father  in  Ireland.  He  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Carlow  in  the  Irish  con- 
vention in  1660,  and  also  in  the  first  Irish 
parliament  after  the  restoration.  In  1663  he 
removed  to  England,  and  in  1666  was  sent  on 
a  secret  mission  to  the  bishop  of  MOnstor.  In 
reward  for  his  services,  he  was  created  a  baro- 
net and  appointed  resident  at  Brussels.  In 
1667  he  visited  Holland,  and  urged  upon  his 
government  the  necessity  of  a  league  with  that 
country  against  the  projects  of  Louis  XIV. 
Receiving,  in  January,  1668,  the  necessary 
powers  to  nesotiate  such  a  treaty,  he  concluded 
the  triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden,  by  which  the  contracting  parties 
bound  themselves  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
peace  between  France  and  Spain,  and  to  keep 
the  former  power  out  of  the  Low  Countries. 
After  perfecting  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  negotia- 
tions for  peace  in  pursuance  of  this  alliance, 
he  went  in  August,  1668,  as  ambassador  to  the 
Hague.     Recalled  to  England  in  September, 


1670,  he  discovered  that  the  ministry  had 
formed  a  secret  treaty  with  France,  by  which 
the  triple  alliance  was  rendered  of  no  effect, 
and  in  June,  1671,  received  his  dismissal.  For 
two  or  three  years  he  resided  at  his  estate  of 
Sheen;  but  in  1674  he  was  summoned  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace  with  Holland,  which  he  accom- 
plished in  London.  He  returned  soon  after- 
ward to  his  former  post  at  the  Hague,  and  was 
also  one  of  the  mediators  deputed  to  attend  the 
congress  of  Nimeguen,  which  resulted  (1678) 
in  an  unsatisfactory  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  Holland,  which  Temple  refused  to 
sign.  Returning  to  England,  he  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  secretary  of  state ;  but  Charles 
n.,  harassed  by  the  violence  of  parliament, 
gladly  availed  himself  of  Temple's  advice,  and 
his  plan  for  a  new  privy  council  of  80  mem- 
bers, 16  to  be  great  officers  of  state  and  15 
independent  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  great 
weight  and  landed  possessions,  was  carried  into 
effect  in  April,  1679.  But  in  consequence  of 
several  perversions  of  its  fundamental  princi- 
ples, and  the  admission  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
as  a  member  contrary  to  his  advice,  Temple 
ceased  to  attend  the  regular  meetings.  A  sin- 
gle session  of  parliament,  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  from  the  university  of  Cambridge,  sat- 
isfied him  with  legislative  life  ,*  and  his  name 
being  stricken  from  the  list  of  privy  council- 
lors in  1680,  he  thenceforth  lived  in  retirement, 
either  at  Sheen  or  at  Moor  Park,  a  seat  in 
Surrey.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
Jonathan  Swift  was  his  secretary.  His  works 
comprise  "  Observations  upon  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands,"  essays  on  the  "  Ori- 
gin and  Nature  of  Government,"  "  Ancient  and 
Modem  Learning,"  "Gardening,"  &c,  and  a 
variety  of  political  and  miscellaneous  tracts. 
His  collected  works  were  first  published  in 
1720,  edited  by  Swift;  the  last  and  best  edi- 
tion is  in  4  vols.  8vo  (London,  1814). 

TENiNT.    See  Lbasb,  and  Texttre. 

TENiSSEBIM,  a  commissionership  of  British 
Burmah,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
extending  650  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  with  a  breadth 
of  from  80  to  80  m.,  between  lat.  10°  and  19° 
80'  N.,  and  Ion.  95°  80'  and  99°  30'  E.,  bounded 
N.  by  Burmah,  E.  by  Siam,  S.  by  the  Malay  pen- 
insula, and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  gnlf  of 
Martaban,  and  the  administrative  division  of 
Pegu,  from  which  last  it  is  partly  separated  by 
the  river  Salwen ;  area,  46,730  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1872,  576,765.  The  country  is  divided  into 
the  districts  of  Amherst,  Tavoy,  Mergni,  Shwe- 
gyen,  Salwen,  and  Toungoo  (which  till  recent- 
ly was  a  division  of  Pegu);  and  the  chief 
towns  are  Amherst,  the  capital,  Maulmain, 
Martaban,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  Tenasserini. 
The  sea  coast  of  Tenasserim  is  about  600  m.  in 
length.  8.  of  lat.  11°  40'  it  is  bold  and  rocky, 
while  further  N.  it  is  flat  and  mnch  indent«d 
with  bays,  creeks,  and  estaaries.  Along  its 
whole  extent  are  situated  islands  which  appear 
from  seaward  to  form  part  of  the  shore.  Those 
lying  S.  of  lat.  14°  40'  N.  are  known  colleo- 
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timely  nnder  the  name  of  the  Mergni  archipel- 
ago. They  vary  greatly  in  form  and  dimen- 
sions, and  are  mainly  sitaated  from  80  to' 80  m. 
off  the  shore.  The  most  important  island  on 
the  coast,  however,  is  Bolugyun,  opposite  the 
town  of  Maulmain,  17  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad. 
The  territory  of  Tenasserim  is  generally  hilly 
or  mountainous.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous 
rivers,  particularly  toward  the  north,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  Salwen,  Attaran,  Tavoy,  and 
Tenasserim.  The  area  of  the  basins  of  the  riv- 
ers is  estimated  at  about  14,000  sq.  m.  The 
E.  boundary  is  formed  by  a  range  of  wooded 
mountains  varying  in  height  from  8,000  to 
4,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  the  north  there  is 
u  separate  range,  about  2,000  ft.  high,  covered 
with  bamboo  jungles.  There  are  extensive 
plains  and  fertile  valleys  lying  upon  the  banks 
of  the  northern  rivers.  The  staple  productions 
are  rice,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  indigo,  and  tobac- 
co ;  and  wheat,  nutmegs,  spices,  and  dye  staffs 
are  raised.  The  country  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
valuable  forest  trees,  prominent  among  which 
is  the  teak.  Nearly  880  different  varieties  of 
timber  have  been  enumerated.  The  timber 
forests  are  under  strict  and  careful  govern- 
mental control.  Tin  is  mined,  and  iron,  gold, 
and  antimony  are  also  found.  Coal  of  gooa 
quality  has  been  discovered  in  several  places. 
The  climate  is  considered  remarkably  health- 
ful, the  rate  of  mortality  among  Europeans 
being  little  more  than  it  is  in  Europe  under 
like  circumstances.  The  thermometer  rarely 
rises  above  90°,  the  average  being  77°.  The 
rainy  season  begins  in  the  S.  part  of  the  terri- 
tory about  the  1st  of  May,  and  at  Maulmain  a 
month  later;  the  rainfall  is  much  greater  to- 
ward the  north,  where  it  is  estimated  at  200  in. 
a  year.  The  average  for  the  whole  country  is 
not  less  than  100  in. — The  population  com- 
prises Burmese,  Peguans,  Siamese,  Karens, 
Seelongs,  Hindoos  from  the  Coromandel  coast, 
half-caste  Portuguese,  Chinese,  a  few  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  and  the  English  oflBcials  and 
traders.  The  Burmese  and  Peguans  are  the 
most  numerous ;  the  Siamese  are  principally 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tenasserim 
river.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cotton  and 
silk  goods,  coarse  pottery,  and  iron  cooking 
vessels.  Ship  building  is  largely  carried  on  at 
Maulmain,  and  to  a  less  extent  at  Mergui  and 
Tavoy.  These  three  places  are  the  principal 
ports  of  Tenasserim,  in  regular  steamship  com- 
munication with  each  other  and  the  Indian 
peninsula.  The  chief  exports  consist  of  rice, 
tobacco,  gambir,  ivory,  edible  birds'  nests,  and 
teak  timber. — The  Portuguese  visited  the  ter- 
ritory which  forms  the  Tenasserim  division 
early  in  the  17th  century;  and  in  1687  some 
English  were  massacred  at  Mergui,  the  country 
being  then  a  dependency  of  Pegu.  It  after- 
ward became  subject  to  Siam,  from  which 
power  it  was. taken  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  by  the  Burmese,  who  held  it  till 
it  was  annexed  to  British  India  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Burmese  war  in  1826.    From  the 


long  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  entire 
population  at  that  time  amounted  only  to  about 
30,000 ;  and  its  subsequent  rapid  increase  is 
attributable  to  the  security  for  life  and  prop- 
erty afforded  by  British  rule.  The  town  of 
Tenasserim,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in 
lat.  12°  2'  N.,  Ion.  98°  65'  E.,  was  formerly  the 
capital,  but  is  now  largely  in  ruins. 

TENCH,  a  soft-rayed,  fresh-water  fish  of  the 
carp  family,  and  genus  tinea  (Cuv.),  peculiar 
to  the  old  world.  The  best  known  species  is 
the  T.  vulgarit  (Cuv.),  rarely  more  than  14  in. 
long,  of  a  deep  yellowish  brown,  and  some- 
times golden  and  greenish ;  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  have  no  osseous  rays,  and  the  former  is 
inserted  behind  the  commencement  of  the  ven- 
trals ;  the  teeth  on  the  pharynx  are  compressed 
and  club-shaped ;  scales  very  minute,  covered 
with  mucus ;  a  very  small  labial  barbel  at  each 
side  of  mouth ;  the  body  thick  and  broad,  and 
the  ventrals  in  the  male  much  larger  than  in 
the  female.  It  is  spread  over  Europe  and  N. 
Asia,  and  is  more  or  less  abundant  in  the  orna- 
mental waters  and  ponds  of  Great  Britain,  but 
is  not  found  much  above  lat.  60°  N. ;  it  prefers 
stagnant  waters  with  a  muddy  bottom,  con- 


Common  Tench  (TlDcs  TuIgirtB). 

cealing  itself  in  winter  in  the  mud  in  a  torpid 
state;  like  the  carp  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life; 
the  food  consists  of  worms  and  aquatic  insects, 
with  sometimes  seeds  and  plants.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  Mayor  June;  they  are  very 
minute,  greenish,  about  800,000  in  a  single 
female,  and  are  placed  among  aquatic  plants. 
In  its  natural  state  the  flesh  is  not  good,  but 
is  delicate  when  the  fish  are  properly  fed. 

TEKCIN,  dtwHiie  Atexaidria  Gierin  de,  a  French 
woman  of  society,  bom  in  Grenoble  in  1681, 
died  in  Paris,  Dec.  4,  1749.  '  She  became  a 
nun,  and  like  her  two  sisters  led  a  gay  life  at 
her  convent,  and  after  her  transfer  as  canoness 
to  a  less  strict  monastery  near  Lyons  she  was 
accused  of  being  enceinte.  In  1714  she  was 
absolved  from  her  religions  vows,  and  went 
to  Paris  to  live  in  the  home  of  her  brother, 
the  future  cardinal  and  statesman,  for  whom 
she  displayed  a  passionate  devotion,  which  sub- 
jected her  to  odions  insinuations.  She  worked 
steadily  for  his  advancement,  acquired  a  for- 
tune through  the  financier  Law,  and  was  for 
short  periods  mistress  of  Cardinal  Dubois  and 
of  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans.  By  the  poet 
Destouches  she  became  (Nov.  16, 1717)  mother 
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of  D'Alembert.  (See  Alkmbkkt.)  In  1726 
she  was  arrested  on  a  charge  preferred  against 
her  in  the  will  of  La  Fresnav,  one  of  her  many 
lovers,  who  had  killed  himself  in  her  house,  of 
having  eoaght  to  destroy  him ;  bat  the  charge 
fell  to  the  ground.  After  her  speedy  release  she 
showed  greater  discretion,  and  confined  her- 
self more  exclusively  to  her  associations  with 
Fonteuelle,  Montesquieu,  and  other  scholars 
who  attended  her  receptions,  which  were  among 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  France.  She  published 
Let  memoir e»  du  eomtt  de  Comminget  (1735) ; 
Le  tUge  de  Calais,  a  historical  novel  (2  vols., 
1789-'40) ;  and  Lei  malheun  de  Vamour  (1747). 
Her  correspondence  with  her  brother,  the  car- 
dinal, was  published  in  1790,  and  Lettret  au 
dtte  de  Biehelieu  in  1806.  Her  works  have 
frequently  been  published  together  with  those 
of  Mme.  de  Lafayette.  One  of  the  best  edi- 
tions is  by  Jay  and  Etienne  (5  vols.,  Paris, 
1825). — See  Memoiret  teeret*  die  Mme.  de  Ten- 
ein,  by  the  abb6  Barth61emy  (Grenoble,  1790). 
TENDER,  in  law,  an  offer  to  perform  an  act, 
for  the  performance  whereof  one  person  is 
bound  to  another.  The  obligation,  and  so  the 
offer,  may  be  to  pay  money  or  to  deliver  spe- 
ciQo  articles.  If  the  tender  be  of  money,  it  is 
effectual  only  when  the  demand  is  one  of 
money,  and  is  definite  in  amount,  or  is  capa- 
ble of  being  made  so.  Thus,  a  tender  cannot 
be  pleaded  as  a  defence  to  an  action  upon  a 
contract,  unless  the  contract  be  one  for  the 
payment  of  money,  as  for  rent ;  nor  to  an  ac- 
tion tor  a  tort,  as  for  assault  and  battery.  In 
short,  wherever  the  claim  is  for  unliquidated 
damages,  the  general  rule  is  that  no  tender  is 
admissible.  In  some  of  the  United  States, 
however,  cases  of  involuntary  trespass  form 
an  exception,  founded  partly  on  usage  and 
partly  on  express  statutory  provisions.  A 
tender  may  be  by  the  defendant  in  person,  or 
by  a  third  person  at  his  request ;  and  it  should 
be  made  to  the  creditor  personally,  or  to  some 
one  authorized  by  him  to  receive  the  money. 
At  common  law,  a  tender  must  be  made  on 
the  very  day  the  money  is  due,  if  that  day  be 
made  certain  by  the  contract.  But  the  statutes 
and  usages  of  the  states  generally  permit  the 
tender  to  be  made  after  that  day,  if  before  the 
action  is  brought;  and  in  some  it  may  be  made 
after  the  action  is  brought.  Tender  is  gener- 
ally not  good  if  made  before  the  debt  is  due, 
but  may  in  some  cases  be  so  if  it  includes  in- 
terest up  to  the  day  of  maturity. — A  tender  of 
money  is  not  complete  without  production  and 
offer  of  the  money,  unless  the  creditor  express- 
ly or  impliedly  waives  the  production.  Thus 
it  is  said  not  to  be  enough  in  a  plea  of  tender, 
if  the  plaintiff  did  not  object  to  receive  the 
money,  for  the  defendant  to  prove  that  he  had 
the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  said  to  the  credi- 
tor that  be  bad  it  ready  for  him,  and  asked 
him  to  take  it.  He  ought  to  have  produced 
and  offered  fbe  money  specifically.  What 
amounts  to  a  waiver  on  the  part  of  the  credi- 
tor is  a  nice  if  not  difficult  question.    It  seems 


from  the  cases  that  the  creditor  may  not  only 
waive  the  actual  production  of  the  money,  but 
the  actual  possession  of  it  in  hand  by  the  debt- 
or. The  debtor  is  not  bound  to  count  out  the 
money  if  he  has  it  and  offers  it. — The  tender 
must  be  made  without  any  condition  that  die 
creditor  may  with  good  reason  object  to.  A 
demand  of  a  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands  has 
often  been  held  to  invalidate  a  tender;  not  so 
much  because  a  receipt  was  asked  for,  as  be- 
cause part  was  offered  in  full  payment.  And 
it  seems  that  a  debtor  would  lose  the  benefit 
of  a  tender  if  he  should  accompany  it  with  a 
demand  of  a  receipt  for  the  sum  that  he  pays, 
and  because  it  was  refused  should  retain  the 
money.  Tender  of  a  larger  sum  than  is  due, 
with  a  request  of  the  chwge  or  the  balance,  is 
not  good ;  but  a  refusal  of  the  money  offered, 
for  reasons  distinct  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  offer  is  made,  as  for  the  insufficiency  of 
the  sum  or  the  like,  is  a  waiver  of  all  objec- 
tion to  the  form  of  the  tender.  The  tei^er 
should  be  made  in  money  made  lawful  by 
statute.  A  tender  of  good  and  current  bank 
notes  is  good  if  no  objection  is  made  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  money.  The  effect 
of  a  tender  will  be  destroyed  if  the  creditor 
can  show  a  subsequent  demand  by  bim  of  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  the  contract  at  the  proper 
time,  and  a  refusal  by  the  debtor. — Tender 
does  not  bar  a  debt  as  payment  wonld,  bat 
rather  establishes  the  liability  of  the  defen- 
dant; for,  in  general,  he  is  liable  to  pay  the 
sum  which  he  tenders  whenever  he  is  required 
to  do  so.  But  the  tender  stops  the  recovery 
of  damages  or  interest  for  delay  in  payment, 
and  gives  the  defendant  subsequent  coats,  pro- 
vided the  plaintiff  recovers  nothing  beyond  the 
sum  tendered. — As  in  sales  the  property  in 
chattels  does  not  pass  while  any  neoeesary  act 
remains  to  be  done,  so  if  there  be  an  obliga- 
tion to  deliver  those  articles,  it  may  be  said  as 
a  general  rule  that  the  obligation  is  not  dis- 
charged by  tender  so  long  as  anything  is  left 
undone  which  would  prevent  the  property 
from  passing  under  a  sale.  Chattels  tendered, 
therefore,  should  be  separated  and  distinguished 
from  any  others,  and  not  be  so  mingl^  with 
others  that  are  not  to  be  delivered  that  they 
cannot  be  separately  identified.  The  tender  of 
goods  may  be  made  to  an  agent  or  by  an  ag^it, 
and  must  be  equally  unconditional  as  if-  of 
money ;  and  if  the  agent  of  the  deliverer  has 
orders  to  deliver  the  chattels  to  the  receiver 
only  if  he  will  cancel  and  deliver  up  the  con- 
tract, tins  is  not  a  tender,  although  the  agent 
had  the  chattels  at  the  proper  time  and  place. 
Generally,  if  no  time  or  place  be  specified,  chat- 
tels are  to  be  delivered  where  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  contract,  unless  collateral  circum- 
stances designate  a  different  place.  If  the  time 
be  fixed,  but  not  the  place,  it  will  be  presumed 
that  the  deliverer  was  to  bring  the  articles  to 
the  receiver  at  that  time ;  and  for  that  purpose 
he  must  go  with  the  chattels  to  the  residence 
or  place  of  business  of  the  receiver,  unless 
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something  in  their  very  natnre  or  nse,  or  some 
other  oircnmstance  of  equivalent  force,  dis- 
tinctly implies  that  they  are  to  he  left  at  some 
other  place.  And  it  may  happen  from  the 
onmbronsness  of  the  articles,  or  other  circnm- 
Btances,  that  it  is  obTioosly  reasonable  and  jnst 
for  the  deliverer  to  ascertain  from  the  receiver, 
long  enoagh  beforehand,  where  they  shall  be 
delivered ;  and  then  he  will  be  held  to  this  as 
a  legal  obligation.  If  the  receiver  refuses  or 
neglects  to  appoint  a  place,  or  parposely  avoids 
receiving  notice  of  a  place,  the  deliverer  may 
appoint  any  place  with  a  reasonable  regard  to 
the  convenience  of  the  other  party,  and  there 
deliver  the  articles.  If  no  expressions  used  by 
the  parties  and  nothing  in  the  natnre  of  the 
goo<u  or  the  oironmstances  of  the  case  control 
the  presumption,  then  the  place  where  the 
promise  is  made  is  the  place  where  it  should 
be  performed ;  and  no  action  can  be  maintained 
upon  such  a  promise  unless  the  plaintiff  can 
show  a  demand  at  the  proper  place  and  time, 
or  a  readiness  to  receive,  and  notice  equivalent 
to  a  demand,  or  else  that  the  demand  would 
have  been  nugatory  because  the  defendant 
oonld  not  have  complied  with  it.  If  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract  specific  articles  are  to  be 
delivered  at  a  certain  time  and  place  in  pay- 
ment  of  an  existing  debt,  this  contract  is  fully 
discharged  and  the  debt  is  paid  by  a  complete 
and  legal  tender  of  the  articles  at  the  time  and 
place,  although  the  promisee  was  not  there  to 
receive  them  ;  and  no  action  can  be  thereafter 
maintained  on  the  contract.  But  the  property 
in  the  goods  has  passed  to  the  creditor,  and  he 
may  retain  them  as  his  own,  or  take  them  else- 
where ;  or  he  may  demand  them,  and  if  they 
are  refused  bring  an  action  for  them  as  his  own. 
TENDONj  the  fibrous  cord  or  expansion  by 
which  a  muscle  is  connected  with  the  surface 
of  bone.  Tendons  are  composed  of  parallel 
bundles  of  white,  inelastic,  inestensible,  fibrous 
tissue,  the  spaces  between  which  are  occupied 
by  thin  layers  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  with  a 
'small  proportion  of  elastic  fibres,  sufficient  to 
allow  a  slight  gliding  motion  of  the  different 
tendinous  bundles  upon  each  other.  As  a 
whole,  however,  the  tendon  is  both  inextensi- 
ble  and  inelastic,  and  thus  conveys  at  once  the 
movement  imparted  by  the  muscular  contrac- 
tion to  the  bone  into  which  it  is  inserted.  The 
typical  form  of  a  tendon  is  that  of  a  long,  flex- 
ible, cylindrical  cord,  like  those  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  forearm,  for  the  flexion  of  the 
wrist  and  fingers.  Others  are  more  or  less 
spread  out  into  a  ribbon-like  form,  like  that  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  at  the  upper  extrem- 
ity of  the  sternum ;  while  others  are  expanded 
into  a  broad  and  thin  sheet  or  aponeurosis, 
like  the  tendinous  expansions  of  the  latisHmvB 
dtrti,  or  of  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  abdomen.  The  long  and  cord-like  tendons 
often  run  in  narrow  grooves  of  bone,  in  which 
they  are  confined  by  fibrous  sheets  passing 
over  them  from  edge  to  edge.  Their  move- 
ment is  sometimes  facilitated  by  the  existence 
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of  dosed  sacs  or  Iwna,  situated  between  them 
and  the  bony  surfaces  over  which  they  pass, 
and  filled  with  a  glairy  lubricating  fluid.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  tendon  of  the 
superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball,  they 
pass  through  a  pulley-like  loop  or  fibrous  ring, 
and  then  return  in  an  oblique  direction  to  be 
inserted  somewhere  between  the  loop  and  their 
point  of  origin.  Sometimes  they  have  devel- 
oped within  them  at  certain  points,  where 
crossing  articulations,  small  bones  termed  "  ses- 
amoid bones,"  the  inner  surface  of  which  takes 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  ioint.  The  patel- 
la, or  knee  pan,  is  regarded  as  an  unusually 
large  sesamoid  bone,  developed  in  the  tendon 
of  the  great  extensor  muscle  on  the  front  part 
of  the  thigh. — Owing  to  their  strong  fibrous 
texture  and  inextensible  quality,  the  tendons, 
when  contracted  or  bound  down  by  unnatural 
adhesions,  are  liable  to  produce  or  perpetuate 
deformities,  particularly  in  the  neck  and  the 
extremities.  They  require,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  divided  by  a  subcutaneous 
incision,  releasing  the  contracted  parts  without 
bringing  the  air  into  contact  with  the  wound- 
ed surface.  This  practice,  known  as  "  tenot- 
omy," is  largely  resorted  to  in  cases  of  wry 
neck,  club  foot,  and  many  similar  deformities. 

TENEDOS  (in  earliest  antiquity  Calydna,  Leu- 
eophryi,  Phaniee,  and  Lymatug),  a  small  isl- 
and, about  10  m.  in  circumference,  in  the 
Grecian  archipelago,  now  belotiging  to  Tur- 
key, 18  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  4  m.  W.  of  the  coast  of  the  Troad ;  pop. 
about  7,000,  two  thirds  Greeks.  The  interior 
is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing  corn, 
cotton,  fruits,  and  excellent  wine.  The  small 
town  of  Tenedos,  on  the  E.  coast,  has  a  good 
port  and  is  defended  by  two  forts;  the  Greek 
quarter  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
in  July,  1874. — In  the  legend  of  the  Trojan 
war  the  island  is  mentioned  as  the  place  to 
which  the  Greeks  withdrew  their  fleet,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  Trojans  think  that  they  had 
departed,  after  leaving  the  wooden  horse  be- 
fore Troy;  and  it  was  employed  in  the  Per- 
sian war  by  Xerxes  as  a  naval  station.  Subse- 
quently, on  several  occasions,  as  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian,  Macedonian,  and  Mithridatic  wars, 
it  figured  conspicuously  as  a  stronghold;  and 
in  the  middle  ages  the  Turks  and  Yenetians 
long  contested  its  possession. 

TENXSiUfl,  Pletr*,  an  Italian  sculptor,  born  at 
Torano,  near  Carrara,  Nov.  11,  1789,  died  in 
Rome,  Dec.  14,  1849.  He  studied  after  1814 
in  Rome  under  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen,  and 
became  professor  and  finally  president  of  the 
academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  in  1860  chief  direc- 
tor of  museums.  He  excelled  in  religious  and 
classical  works,  some  of  which  are  regarded  as 
superior  to  the  later  productions  of  Canova, 
and  became  the  head  of  a  school  distinguished 
for  a  careful  elaboration  of  details  and  for 
graceful  execution.  Bis  best  known  works 
in^ude  "  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  in  silver,  in  St. 
Stephen's  at  Pisa;   "The  Descent  from  the 
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Cross,"  in  the  Torlonia  ohap«l  of  St.  John 
Lateran ;  the  "  Angel  of  the  Last  Judgment." 
in  St.  Haifa,  Rome ;  "  Flora,"  in  possession  of 
Qaeen  Victoria;  portrait  busts  of  Thorwald- 
sen  and  Pins  IX. ;  and  manj  statues,  including 
one  of  Bolivar.  His  last  important  work  is 
the  sarcophagus  of  Pins  VIII.  for  St.  Peter's. 

TENBUFFE  (Sp.  Tener}fa),  one  of  the  largest 
islands  of  the  Canary  group,  about  150  m.  N. 
W.  of  Cape  Bojador,  Africa.  It  is  of  triangu- 
lar form,  the  N.  and  S.  E.  sides  about  60  m. 
long,  and  the  W.  side  24  m. ;  area,  abont  800 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  abont  9S,000.  The  coasts  are 
steep,  high,  and  broken  by  deep  fissures ;  there 
are  very  few  sand  beaches,  and  no  port  acces- 
irible  to  large  vessels  which  is  soonre  in  all 
weathers;  but  Santa  Cmz,  the  capital  of  the 
island  and  of  the  Canaries  (pop.  abont  11,000), 
has  a  good  harbor.  The  island  is  volcanic. 
A  lofty  ridge  traverses  it  centrally,  and  cul- 
minates near  the  W.  side  in  the  celebrated 
peak  of  Teneriffe  or  Teyde,  12,182  ft.  above 
the  sea.  This  consists  of  an  enormous  dome 
of  trachyte  covered  with  layers  of  basalt, 
riung  from  a  plateau  7,600  ft.  high.  The 
peak  itself  rises  about  2,860  ft.  above  the  last 
narrow  plain;  its  sides  are  very  steep  and 
difficult  of  ascent,  and  the  summit  is  a  narrow 
wall  enclosing  a  crater  about  a  mile  in  diame- 
ter with  an  averse  depth  of  106  ft.  The 
eruptions  from  this  crater  ceased  long  before 
the  island  was  discovered  by  Europeans;  but 
there  have  been  recent  eruptions  from  other 
craters,  notably  in  1704,  '6,  and  '6,  and  1798, 
the  most  recent.  Hot  vapors  arise  from  the 
craters,  and  their  surfaces  are  always  warm. 
The  next  highest  elevations  are  Chahora,  9,885 
ft.,  2i  m.  S.  W.,  and  Azulejos,  9,400  ft.,  3i  m. 
S.  of  Teyde.  Abont  one  seventh  of  the  island 
is  fit  for  cultivation ;  the  most  fertile  districts 
are  at  the  E.  end,  the  best  being  the  plain  of 
Lagnna,  about  12  sq.  m.  in  extent,  from  which 
large  crops  of  grain  are  obtained.  The  princi- 
pal productions  are  cochineal,  nuts,  wine,  and 
fruit ;  the  first  named  is  the  only  one  of  im- 
portance in  commerce.  In  1878  there  was 
exported  2,476,438  lbs.  of  cochineal,  valued  at 
$1,225,289  in  gold.  The  total  value  of  all 
other  exports  during  the  same  year  was  $296,- 
060 ;  of  all  imports,  $1,988,046,  including  8,890 
tons  of  coal.  The  value  of  exports  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1874, 
was  $30,000.  The  commerce  of  the  island 
is  nearly  all  conducted  through  Santa  Crnz. 
The  only  other  important  town  is  Lagnna,  in 
the  plain  of  that  name,  with  a  fixed  population 
of  aoout  10,000,  largely  increased  in  the  hot 
season.  Orotava,  on  the  N.  coast,  gives  its 
name  to  a  beautiful  valley,  formerly  famous 
for  its  gigantic  dragon  tree,  which  was  blown 
down  by  a  hurricane  at  the  beginning  of  1868. 

I'ENUKS.  I.  DavU,  called  the  elder,  a  Flem- 
ish painter,  born  in  Antwerp  in  1582,  died 
there  in  1649.  He  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  Rubens,  subsequently  studied  in  Italy,  altd 
after  bis  return  to  Antwerp  devoted  himself 


exdnnvely  to  cabinet  pictures.  His  favorite 
subjects  were  rnral  sports  and  merrymakings, 
alehouse  interiors,  chemists'  laboratories,  and 
grotesque  subjects,  such  as  the  temptation  of 
St.  Anthony.  He  was  greatly  distingnished 
as  a  colorist,  and  his  pictures  commanded  du- 
ring his  lifetime  large  prices.  O.  DavM,  the 
younger,  bom  in  Antwerp  in  1610,  died  in 
Brussels,  Feb.  11,  1686.  He  early  displayed 
a  genius  far  superior  to  that  of  bis  father  in 
the  same  specialty  of  painting,  and  found  a 
patron  in  the  Austrian  archduke  Leopold  at 
Brussels,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
who  appointed  him  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber and  his  principal  painter.  The  king 
of  Spain  appropriated  a  special  gallery  to  his 
works,  and  he  nad  hardly  time  to  meet  the 
fast  increasing  demand  for  them.  He  became 
director  of  the  academy  of  Antwerp  in  1644, 
but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  country  near 
Mechlin,  in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  life  of  the  peasantry.  His  extraordinary 
facility  in  imitating  the  paintings  in  the  arch- 
duke's gallery  caused  him  to  be  called  the  Pro- 
teus of  his  art,  and  he  was  not  less  remark- 
able for  his  rapid,  faithful,  and  elaborate  execa- 
tion.  His  charming  delineations  of  the  hannts 
and  amusements  of  the  toiling  classes  made 
him  the  most  popular  of  all  Flemish  painters. 
He  produced  more  than  1,000  pictures,  inda- 
ding  some  of  stupendous  size.  Among  those 
best  known  are  "  The  Village  Wedding,"  "  The 
Prodigal  Son,"  "Heron  Shooting,"  "The  Bag- 
pipe Player,"  and  others  in  the  Louvre,  and 
"A  Music  Party,"  "Boors  Regaling,"  "The 
Misers,"  and  "  Players  at  Trictrac,"  in  the 
national  gallery  of  London. 

TENHAirr,  WHsH,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom  at 
Easter  Anstruther,  Fifeshire,  in  1786,  died 
near  Dollar,  Feb.  16,  1848.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  At  an  early 
age  he  lost  the  use  of  his  feet,  and  in  1801 
became  clerk  to  his  brother,  a  com  factor  of 
Glasgow.  Retnming  to  Anstrather,  be  pub- 
lished in  1812  "Anster  Fair,"  in  the  ottma 
rima,  which  passed  through  many  editicHis. 
In  1818  he  became  parish  schoolmaster  of  Dn- 
nino,  and  there  mastered  the  Arabic,  Syriae, 
and  Persian  languages.  He  afterward  tanj^t 
at  Lasswade  and  at  Dollar  academy,  and  in 
1886  was  made  professor  of  oriental  languages 
in  St.  Mary's  college,  St.  Andrews,  and  com- 
piled Syriae  and  Chaldaic  grammars.  He  pub- 
lished "The  Thane  of  Fife"  (1822);  "Cardi- 
nal Beaton,"  a  tragedy  (1828);  "John  Balliol," 
a  drama  (1825);  "The  Dinging  Down  of  the 
Cathedral "  (of  St.  Andrews) ; "  Hebrew  Dramas 
founded  on  Bible  History  "  (1845) ;  and  a  "life 
of  Allan  Ramsay"  (New  York,  1862). 

TENHiaUNN,  WDhctai  GattfM,  a  German  his- 
torian of  philosophy,  bom  at  Brembach,  near 
Erfurt,  Dec.  7,  1761,  died  in  Marburg,  Sept 
80,  1819.  Abandoning  theology  for  philoso- 
phy, he  completed  his  studies  at  Jena,  and 
was  professor  there  from  1798  to  1804,  and  - 
subsequently  at  Marbnrg.    After  opposing  the 
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Kantian  gygtem  he  became  one  of  its  first  ad- 
herents. His  most  important  work  is  the 
Oetehiehte  der  Philotopkie  (11  vols.,  Leipsio, 
1798-1819),  in  which  all  systems  are  regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  critical  school.  An 
abridgment,  Grundriu  der  OetchichU  der  Phi- 
lotopkie  (Leipsic,  1812;  6th  ed.,  1828;,  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Arthur  John- 
son (Oxford,  1882;  revised  by  J.  D.  Morell, 
London,  18fi2).  His  other  works  include  Syn- 
Um  der  PlatonUehen  Philotophie  (4  vols.,  Leip- 
sio, 1792- '4),  and  translations  into  German 
from  Locke,  Hnme,  and  De  G6rando. 

imRENT,  Sir  Jaacs  BMrsM,  a  British  au- 
thor, bom  in  Belfast,  April  7,  1804,  died  in 
London,  March  6,  1869.  His  name  was  ori- 
ginally Emerson,  Tennent  being  added  on  the 
sQccession  of  his  wife  to  the  estate  of  her 
father,  William  Tennent.  He  graduated  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1881,  but  never  prac- 
tised. Under  the  name  of  Emerson  he  pub- 
lished "Travels  in  Greece"  (1825) ;  "Letters 
from  the  -.Egean  "  (2  vols.,  1829) ;  and  "  His- 
tory of  Modem  Greece"  (2  vols.,  1880-'46). 
In  1882  he  was  elected  to  parliament  for  Bel- 
fast, and  represented  that  city  most  of  the 
time  till  1846.  From  1841  to  1845  he  was 
secretary  to  the  India  board ;  in  1845  he  was 
appointed  civil  secretary  to  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment of  Ceylon,  and  knighted.  He  re- 
tamed  in  1860,  and  in  1862  was  member  of 
parliament  for  Lisbarn,  and  for  a  few  months 
of  that  year  secretary  of  the  poor-law  board. 
In  November,  1862,  he  became  one  of  the  joint 
secretaries  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  on  his 
retirement  in  February,  1867,  he  was  created 
a  baronet.  His  works  include  "  Belgium  "  (2 
vols.,  1841);  "A  Treatise  on  the  Copyright 
of  Designs  for  Printed  Fabrics,  &o."  (1841) ; 
"Christianity  in  Ceylon,  with  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Brahminical  and  Buddhist  Su- 
perstitions" (1860);  ""Wine,  its  tJse  and  Tax- 
ation" (1865);  "Account  of  Ceylon"  (2  vols., 
(1859;  5th  ed.,  enlarged,  1860);  "Sketches  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Ceylon"  (1861) ;  "The 
Story  of  the  Guns"  (1864);  and  "The  Wild 
Elephant,  and  the  Mode  of  capturing  and  ta- 
ming him  in  Ceylon  "  (1867). 

'IXHUIsBSEE,  one  of  the  southern  states  of 
the  American  Union,  the  third  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat. 
B5'  and  86°  86'  N.,  and  Ion.  81°  87'  and  90° 
16'  W. ;  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  432  m., 
breadth  109  m. ;  area,  46,600  sq.  m.  according 
to  the  federal  census,  or  42,000  as  reported  by 
the  state  authorities.  Its  shape  is  rhomboi- 
ds!, its  £.  and  W.  sides  sloping  at  consider- 
able, though  not  equal  angles.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  8.  E.  by  North 
Carolina,  S.  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  W.  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  state  is  divided  into  94  counties,  viz. : 
Anderson,  Bedford,  Benton,  Bledsoe,  Blount, 
Bradley,  Campbell,  Cannon,  Carroll,  Carter, 


Cheatham,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Cocke,  Coffee, 
Crockett,  Cumberland,  Davidson,  Decatur,  De 
Kalb,  Dickson,  Dyer,  Fayette,  Fentress,  Frank- 
lin, Gibson,  Giles,  Grainger,  Greene,  Grundy, 
Hamblen,  Hamilton,  Hanceck,  Hardin,  Haw- 
kins, Hardeman,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Hen- 
ry, Hickman,  Houston,  Humphreys,  Jackson, 
James,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Ejaox,  Lake,  Lau- 
derdale, Lawrence,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  Loudon, 
McMinn,  McNairy,  Macon,  Madison,  Marion, 
Marshall,  Maury,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Montgomery, 
Moore,  Morgan,  Obion,  Overton,  Perry,  Polk, 
Putnam,  Rhea,  Roane,  Robertson,  Rutherford, 
Scott,  Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Shelby,  Smith,  Stew- 
art, Sullivan,  Sumner,  Tipton,  Trousdale,  Uni- 
coi, Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren,  Washington, 
Wayne,  Weakley,  White,  Williamson,  and  Wil- 
son. The  chief  cities  and  towns  are:  Nash- 
ville, the  capital,  which  in  1870  had  26,866  in- 
habitants ;  Brownsville,  2,467 ;  Chattanooga, 
6,098;  Clarksville,  8,200;  Columbia,  2,660; 
Gallatin,  2,128;  Jackson,  4,119;  KnoxvUle, 
8,682  ;   Lebanon,    2,078  ;    Memphis,   40,226  ; 
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Murf  reesboro,  8,602 ;  and  Pulaski,  2,070.  The 
population  of  the  state  and  its  rank  in  the 
Union  at  decennial  periods,  according  to  the 
federal  census,  have  been  as  follows : 


YEARS. 

IVllll.!. 

SUvin. 

Fr«  colored. 

AgfTOBlU. 

Rul. 

1T90.... 

81,918 

8,41T 

8«1 

8^«^ 

17 

ISOO.... 

9I.-09 

18.5^4 

809 

10fi,60i 

15 

1610.... 

215.S75 

44,C>8S 

1.817 

261.727 

10 

1820.... 

889,927 

80,107 

8,787 

422,7n 

» 

1680.... 

6I»,;46 

ui.ms 

i,aw 

681.904 

1 

IMO.... 

«40.e2T 

1S8,0S9 

6,524 

829,210 

6 

1880.... 

7.V5.S84 

SDC'IM 

M23 

1,002.717 

5 

ISW.... 

8««.T2S 

«75,719 

7.800 

1.l09.tini 

10 

ISTO.... 

98<,119 

822,881 

l,2&»,(y20 

9 

Included  in  the  aggregate  of  1860  are  60  In- 
dians, and  70  in  that  of  1870.  Of  the  total 
population  in  1870,  628,847  were  males  and 
685,173  females;  1,289,204  were  of  native 
and  19,816  of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  natives, 
1,027,653  were  bora  in  the  state,  20,217  in 
Alabama,  18,021  in  Georgia,  19,867  in  Ken- 
tucky, 16,461  in  Mississippi,  61,110  in  North 
Carolina,  4,420  in  Ohio,  4,074  in  Pennsylvania, 
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13,854  in  South  Oarolina,  and  48,887  in  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia.  Of  the  foreigners, 
4,689  were  born  in  Germany,  2,085  in  Eng- 
land, and  8,048  in  Ireland.  The  density  of 
popnlation  according  to  the  federal  census 
was  27*6  persons  to  a  square  mile.  There 
were  281,865  families,  with  an  average  of  6*44 
persona  to  each,  and  224,816  dwellings,  with 
an  average  of  6'6  to  each.  The  increase  of 
popnlation  from  1860  to  1870  was  18'4  per 
cent.  There  were  429,692  persons  from  6  to 
18  years  of  age,  222,903  males  from  18  to  46, 
and  259,016  male  citizens  21  years  old  and 
opward.  There  were  290,649  persons  10  years 
of  age  and  upward  who  could  not  read,  and 
864,697  unable  to  write;  of  the  latter,  178,726 
were  white  and  185,952  colored,  168,206  males 
and  201,473  females;  225,724  were  21  years 
old  and  over.  The  number  of  paupers  sup- 
ported during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870, 
was  1,349,  at  a  cost  of  $99,811.  Of  the  1,882 
receiving  support  at  that  date,  314  were  col- 
ored. The  number  of  persons  convicted  of 
crime  during  the  year  was  722.  Of  the  981 
in  prison  June  1, 1870, 660  were  colored.  The 
state  contained  876  blind,  670  deaf  and  dumb, 
925  insane,  and  1,091  idiotic.  Of  the  total 
population  10  years  old  and  over  (890,872), 
there  were  engaged  in  all  occupations,  367,- 
987 ;  in  agriculture,  267,020,  of  whom  136,926 
were  laborers  and  129,650  farmers  and  plant- 
ers ;  in  professional  and  personal  services,  64,- 
896,  including  1,256  clergymen,  24,563  do- 
mestic servants,  16,780  laborers  not  specified, 
1,126  lawyers,  2,220  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  2,250  teadiers  not  specified ;  in  trade  and 
transportation,  17,610;  in  manufactures  and 
mechanical  and  mining  industries,  29,061.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  was 
14,239,  being  1-18  per  cent,  of  the  entire  pop- 
nlation; from  consumption,  2,877,  there  be- 
ing 6  deaths  from  all  causes  to  1  from  this 
disease;  from  pnenmonia,  1,298,  or  11  deaths 
from  all  causes  to  1  from  this  disease.  There 
were  652  deaths  from  croup,  671  from  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fevers,  729  from  cere- 
bro-spinal,  enteric,  and  typhus  fevers,  and  750 
from  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  enteritis. — The 
state  presents  eight  great  topographical  divi- 
sions. On  its  £.  border  the  Unaka,  Smoky, 
Bald,  and  other  mountains,  belonging  to  the 
Appalachian  chain,  have  an  average  elevation 
of  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  an  area  (ac- 
cording to  state  measurements)  of  2,000  sq. 
m.  Between  these  mountains  and  the  Cum- 
berland table  land  on  the  west  the  Talley 
of  East  Tennessee  comprises  a  succession  of 
ridges  and  minor  valleys  running  in  almost 
unbroken  lines  from  N.  E.  to  8.  W.  The  av- 
erage elevation  of  this  valley  is  1,000  ft.,  and 
its  area  9,200  sq.  m.  The  Cumberland  table 
land  rises  about  1,000  ft  above  the  valley  of 
East  Tennessee,  and  has  an  area  of  5,100  sq.  m. 
Its  E.  side  forms  an  almost  continuous  N.  E. 
line,  and  presents  an  abrupt,  rooky  rampart. 
The  W.  edge  is  irregular  and  ja^^  with  deep 


coves  and  valleys.  Next  on  the  west,  with  an 
average  elevation  of  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
an  area  of  9,800  sq.  m.,  are  the  highlands,  rim 
lands,  or  terrace  lands,  which  extend  to  the 
Tennessee  river.  This  division  is  for  the  most 
part  a  plain,  traversed  by  numerous  ravinee 
and  streams.  In  the  centre  of  these  highlaods 
is  the  great  central  basin,  elliptical  and  resem- 
bling the  bed  of  a  drained  lake ;  its  average  de- 
pression is  about  800  ft.  below  the  hi^ands, 
and  it  has  an  area  of  5,460  sq.  m.  This  whole 
basin,  with  the  surrounding  highlands,  is  slight- 
ly inclined  toward  the  northwest.  The  next 
natural  division  on  the  west  is  the  we8t«m 
valley,  or  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  10  or  12  m. 
wide,  with  an  elevation-  of  350  ft.  above  the 
sea  and  an  area  of  1,200  sq.  m.  The  surface  is 
broken  and  irregular,  various  subordinate  val- 
leys extending  from  20  to  25  m.  into  the  high- 
lands. The  plateau  or  slope  of  West  Tenneaaee, 
which  constitutes  the  seventh  grand  division, 
is  a  great,  gently  undulating  plain,  which  slopes 
toward  the  Mississippi.  It  has  few  rocks,  is  fur- 
rowed with  river  valleys,  and  extends  westward 
for  an  average  distance  of  about  84  m.,  what 
it  abruptly  terminates  in  a  long  and  steep  bluff 
or  escarpment  that  overlooks  the  great  aJlnvial 
bottoms  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  8,860  sq.  m.,  with  an  average  elevation 
of  600  ft.  The  extreme  western  natural  divi- 
sion comprises  the  bottoms  of  the  Miasiaaippi, 
a  low,  flat,  alluvial  plain,  having  an  area  of  900 
sq.  m.  and  an  average  elevation  of  about  800 
ft.  It  is  covered  with  forests,  and  has  numerous 
lakes  and  morasses.  The  state  is  also  popularly 
divided  into  East,  Middle,  and  West  Tennessee ; 
the  first  extending  from  the  North  Oarolina 
border  to  about  the  middle  of  the  Cumberland 
table  land,  the.  second  from  this  line  to  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  the  third  from  the  Ten- 
nessee to  the  Mississippi. — The  rivers  of  Ten- 
nessee aSord  extensive  commercial  facilities 
and  abundant  water  power.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  the  Mississippi,  which  forma  the  W. 
border,  and  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumber- 
land, which  with  their  tributaries  drain  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  state.  The  chief 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  Forked 
Deer  and  its  branches  (Obion  river  and  South 
Forked  Deer),  the  Big  Hatchie,  and  Wolf  river. 
The  Forked  Deer  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
to  Dyersburg,  and  the  Big  Hatchie  for  several 
miles.  (See  Cumbebland  Rivkb,  and  TKursva- 
SEB  River.) — Greologically  the  state  is  divided 
into  five  districts  or  cross  belts  running  from 
N.  E.  to  S.  W.  The  first,  comprising  the  in- 
terval between  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee 
rivers,  is  occupied  (in  an  order  from  W.  to  E.) 
by  the  alluvial,  tertiary,  and  cretaceous  forma- 
tions of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlaotio 
seaboard.  The  second,  from  the  Tennessee 
river  to  the  W.  foot  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains, is  a  rolling  country  of  nearly  horizontal 
palsBozoio  rocks,  with  a  great  basin-like  dis- 
trict of  lower  Silurian  ground  in  the  centre, 
watered  by  the  Comberliuid,  Stone's,  Daok,  and 
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£]k  rivers,  and  snrronnded  on  all  sides  by  snb- 
carboniferooB  hills.  The  third  is  the  moun- 
tain division  of  the  coal ;  a  plateau  2,000  ft. 
above  the  aea,  40  m.  wide  by  140  m.  long, 
bounded  E.  by  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Ten- 
nessee and  Holston  rivers,  and  covered  with  a 
plate  of  carboniferous  rocks,  which  is  thinned 
and  broken  up  into  patches  and  mounds  as 
it  approaches  the  Alabama  state  line.  The 
fourth  district  is  the  great  valley  of  Knoxville 
or  East  Tennessee.  It  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
great  valley  of  Virginia,  the  valley  of  the  She- 
nandoah, and  that  of  Harrisburg  and  Reading, 
Pa.  Its  rocks  are  mainly  of  Silurian  age,  up- 
turned and  broken  by  enormous  faults,  which 
bring  them  against  tiie  coal.  On  its  E.  side 
rise  the  Unaka  mountains  and  their  continua- 
tions, forming  a  fifth  district,  the  true  prolon- 
gation of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  South  mountain 
range,  extending  laterally  into  North  Carolina, 
and  composed  of  rocks  of  the  lower  periods 
of  the  Silurian  age,  the  equivalents  of  the 
slate  rock,  gneiss,  and  marble  of  western  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Vermont,  and  partly  of  "cal- 
ciferons  sand  rock  "  age.  The  most  abundant 
and  valuable  minerals  of  Tennessee  are  coal, 
iron,  and  copper.  The  state  is  crossed  by  the 
great  Alleghany  coal  field,  which  extends  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Alabama.  In  Tennessee  it  is 
nearly  coextensive  with  the  Cumberland  table 
land,  and  forms  an  irregular  quadrilateral  71 
m.  wide  at  the  N.  end  and  60  m.  at  the  S.  It 
covers  about  6,100  sq.  m.  The  amount  of  coal 
has  been  estimated  at  42,127,860,000  tons. 
The  production  of  the  state  in  1870,  according 
to  the  federal, census,  was  8,885,460  bushels, 
valued  at  $330,498.  In  1874  there  were  12 
mines  in  operation,  producing  about  10,000,- 
000  bushels  annually.  Iron  exists  in  four  disr 
tinct  belts  or  areas.  The  eastern  belt  stretch- 
es across  the  E.  part  of  the  state,  at  the  base 
of  the  border  range  of  mountains,  extending 
into  Virginia  on  the  northeast  and  Georgia  on 
the  southeast.  The  most  abundant  ore  in  this 
belt  is  the  limonite,  which  occurs  in  Johnson, 
Sevier,  Carter,  and  Bhint  cos.  There  are  also 
veins  of  magnetite  and  hematite  ore,  which 
■will  yield  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  metallio 
ores.  There  are  five  furnaces  in  this  region, 
capable  of  producing  about  15,000  tons  annu- 
ally ;  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  railroad  facili- 
ties the  amount  produced  does  not  exceed  10,- 
000  tons.  Iron  ore  containing  oxide  of  man- 
ganese is  abundant  in  Greene  oo.,  from  which 
spiegeleisen  is  made.  The  dyestone  belt  skirts 
the  E.  base  of  the  Cumberland  table  land, 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state  on 
the  northeast  and  southeast.  In  Tennessee  it 
reaches  from  Chattanooga  to  Cumberland  gap, 
about  160  m. ;  it  spreads  out  laterally  from  10 
to  20  m.  into  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  and 
includes  the  Sequatchie  and  Elk  valleys.  The 
chief  ore  of  this  belt  is  a  stratified  red  iron 
rock,  highly  fossiliferous,  occurring  in  layers, 
and  called  at  many  points  dyestone,  being 
sometimes  used  for  dyeing.    The  ore  is  a  va- 


riety of  hematite,  and  yields  from  60  to  60  per 
cent,  of  iron.  There  are  four  furnaces  in  this 
region.  The  Cumberland  table-land  belt  of 
iron  ore  is  coextensive  with  the  coal  field. 
The  ore  lies  interstratified  with  shale,  sand- 
stone, and  coal.  It  is  called  clay  ironstone, 
and  is  an  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron.  It  is 
inferior  in  quality,  producing  rarely  more  than 
SO  per  cent.,  ana  usually  not  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  iron,  and  has  not  been  worked. 
The  western  iron  belt  crosses  the  state  N.  and 
S.,  and  lies  mainly  between  the  central  basin 
and  the  Tennessee  river,  though  extending  in 
some  counties  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  river.  It 
is  about  60  m.  wide,  and  embraces  an  area 
of  about  6,400  sq.  m.  But  the  ore  is  found 
in  available  quantities  only  at  certain  points 
called  "banks,"  some  of  which  are  miles  in 
extent,  while  others  occupy  only  a  few  acres. 
Some  of  these  banks  have  been  worked  for 
80  years  with  no  signs  of  exhaustion.  The  ore 
is  a  limonite  or  brown  hematite,  some  of  it 
being  inferior  in  quality;  in  other  places  the 
yield  of  iron  is  from  40  to  66  per  cent.  There 
are  11  furnaces  in  this  region,  with  a  monthly 
capacity  of  about  4,230  tons.  Tennessee  has 
decided  advantages  for  making  iron,  in  the 
abundance,  cheapness,  and  contiguity  of  ore 
and  of  fuel ;  the  disadvantages  are  distance 
from  market  and  want  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities. Valuable  deposits  of  copper  are  found 
in  Polk  CO.  in  the  8.  E.  comer  of  the  state, 
covering  an  area  of  40  sq.  m.  The  ore  is 
smelted  by  two  extensive  companies  at  Duck- 
town,  having  26  furnaces  and  employing  about 
900  hands.  From  1865  to  1674  the  larger  of 
these  companies  produced  8,476,872  lbs.  of  in- 
got copper.  Tennessee  is  rich  in  marble,  whioh 
is  found  in  every  part  of  the  state,  the  va- 
rieties including  black,  gray,  magnesian,  fawn- 
colored,  white,  red,  variegated,  conglomerate, 
and  breccia.  Many  quarries  are  worked.  Lime- 
stone and  other  building  stone  abound  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state.  Slate  is  common,  but 
little  of  it  is  valuable.  Several  beds  of  mill- 
stone have  been  found,  the  most  notewor- 
thy being  in  Claiborne  co.  Hydraulic  rocks 
abound  in  many  counties,  especially  in  Hardin, 
Wayne,  Perry,  Decatur,  Warren,  and  Mont- 
gomery, and  in  Knox  and  McMinn  cos.  in  East 
Tennessee.  Lithographic  stone  of  an  excellent 
quality  occurs  in  McMinn  co.  Granite  of  vari- 
ous shades  of  color,  some  of  it  rivalling  the 
Scotch  granite,  is  found  in  Carter  co. ;  and 
unakite,  a  greenish  compact  granite,  in  the 
Unaka  mountains,  being  peculiar  to  that  lo- 
cality. Deposits  of  potter's  clay  are  found  in 
East  Tennessee,  on  the  Knoxville  and  Ohio  rul- 
road,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  Tennessee 
river,  in  the  counties  of  Hickman,  Henry,  Perry, 
and  Wayne ;  also  in  Montgomery  and  Houston 
COS.  Some  of  this  clay  has  been  worked  up 
into  stone  ware.  There  are  numerous  potter- 
ies, the  largest  being  in  Memphis,  Nashville,  and 
Knoxville.  Kaolin  is  found  in  Carter  co.  Fire 
clay  is  found  in  Stewart  and  Houston  cos. 
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and  on  the  Oamberhmd  river.  It  also  exists 
in  the  coal  measures  immediately  underlying  a 
seam  of  coal.  Lead  occurs  in  various  places  in 
East  and  Middle  Tennessee.  Mines  have  been 
worked  in  Washington,  Monroe,  and  Bradley 
COS. ;  one  of  the  most  promising  is  the  Oaldwell 
mine  on  Powell's  river  in  Union  co.  This  vein, 
which  fills  a  nearly  vertical  fissure,  about  20  in. 
wide,  in  nearly  horizontal  rocks,  can  be  traced 
about  a  mile.  The  two  ores  of  zinc,  smith- 
sonite  and  calamine,  occur  in  considerable  de- 
posits in  various  localities,  especially  in  Olai- 
borne,  Union,  and  Jeflerson  cos. ;  they  are  in 
greatest  abundance  in  Union  co.  The  Stiner 
belt,  near  Powell's  river,  is  50  or  60  ft.  wide, 
and  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  trees.  The 
lead  and  zinc  ores  are  often  associated.  Black 
oxide  of  manganese  is  found  in  small  masses, 
associated  with  iron,  all  over  the  state.  Iron 
pyrites  also  exists  everywhere  in  the  state ;  a 
large  quantity  is  found  associated  with  the  cop- 
per at  Dncktown.  Large  beds  also  occur  near 
Greeneville  in  Q-reene  co.,  and  in  Moore,  Gar- 
ter, and  Perry  cos.  Heavy  spar  or  baryta,  used 
for  cheap  paints,  is  found  in  Middle  and  East 
Tennessee;  it  is  mined  in  Greene,  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  and  some  other  counties.  It  is 
usually  associated  with  lead,  constituting  the 
gangue  of  that  mineral.  Asbestus  exists  in 
large  quantities  in  Cocke  co.  Copperas  is 
abundant,  and  specimens  of  gypsum  have  been 
found.  Salt  was  formerly  made  in  the  state, 
but  its  manufacture  has  been  discontinued. 
Saltpetre  abounds  in  numerous  caves  through- 
out Middle  and  East  Tennessee.  Petroleum 
has  been  found  at  various  points,  and  10,000 
barrels  of  it  has  been  obtuned  from  the  wells 
near  Spring  creek  in  Overton  co. ;  but  the 
production  has  not  been  found  profitable.  Ex- 
tensive beds  of  Ugnite  are  found  in  many  of 
the  counties  of  West  Tennessee.  Alum  oc- 
curs in  the  same  situations  as  copperas  in  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,  Epsom  salts  in  many  of  the 
saltpetre  caves,  and  large  quantities  of  blue- 
stone  (sulphate  of  copper)  at  Dncktown.  The 
state  collection  of  minerals  in  the  capitol  com- 
prises, besides  a  great  variety  of  specimens, 
200  kinds  of  marble,  of  all  colors  from  Parian 
white  to  jet  black,  all  found  in  the  state.  Ten- 
nessee has  marked  advantages  in  the  number, 
variety,  excellence,  and  medicinal  value  of  its 
mineral  waters.  Mineral  springs  occur  upon 
the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Unakas  and  along  the 
bases  of  ue  long  ridges  of  the  eastern  val- 
ley. The  Cumberland  table  land  abounds 
with  sparkling  chalybeate  springs.  There  are 
also  valuable  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs 
in  West  Tennessee. — ^Tennessee  has  numerous 
oaves,  many  of  which  were  explored  in  1811- 
'12  for  the  saltpetre  earth  in  them,  and  a  large 
amount  of  nitre  was  then  manufactured  from 
the  earthy  material  thus  obtained.  In  the  Cum- 
berland mountains  are  several  caves  which  are 
100  ft.  or  more  below  the  surface  and  several 
miles  in  extent.  One  has  been  descended  to 
a  depth  of  400  ft.,  where  a  stream  of  water 


was  found  having  sufficient  force  and  fall  to 
drive  a  mill.  Another,  on  the  summit  of  Cum- 
berland mountain,  is  perpendicular  in  its  de- 
scent, and  its  depth  has  never  yet  been  fath- 
omed. Some  of  these  caves  contain  foenls 
and  bones  of  extinct  species  of  animals ;  oth- 
ers, large  deposits  %f  the  excrement  of  bats, 
valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  Big  Bone  cave  when 
first  explored  contained  bones  of  the  mastodon. 
There  are  throughout  the  oavemons  limestone 
region  occasional  "  sink  holes,"  as  they  are 
termed.  These  are  hopper-shaped  cavities  on 
the  surface  which  communicate  with  the  caves 
and  underground  streams.  Near  Manchester, 
Coffee  CO.,  is  an  ancient  work  called  the  Stone 
Fort,  enclosed  by  a  rude  stone  embankment  by 
tourists  called  a  wall,  upon  which  trees  are 
growing,  whose  age  is  estimated  at  over  600 
years.  This  mysterious  enclosure  lies  in  a 
peninsula  formed  by  the  near  approach  of  two 
forks  of  Duck  river,  and  occupies  an  area  of  37 
acres. — The  climate  is  generally  mild  and  re- 
markably salubrious,  excepting  in  the  swampy 
districts  of  West  Tennessee.  The  eastern  divi- 
sion is  noted  for  its  pure  mountain  air.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  along  a  line  running 
E.  and  W.  through  the  middle  of  the  state  ia 
about  57°  in  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  58° 
in  Middle,  and  59°  in  West  Tennessee.  The 
temperature  is  about  one  degree  higher  along 
the  southern,  and  about  one  degree  lower  along 
the  northern  boundary.  Going  from  W.  to  E. 
there  is  a  difference  of  elevation  of  more  than 
6,000  ft.,  which  gives  a  wide  range  of  climate 
and  great  variety  in  vegetable  productions. — 
East  Tennessee,  excluding  its  great  valley,  has 
a  limited  surface  adapted  to  cultivation.  The 
soil  of  Middle  Tennessee  is  generally  good, 
producing  large  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  In- 
dian corn,  buckwheat,  barley,  potatoes,  hemp, 
hay,  sweet  potatoes,  flax,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
The  western  division  is  almost  level,  and  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of  grain  are  grown 
in  extraordinary  abundance.  The  soil  of  this 
part  is  a  rich  black  mould.  Along  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  are  extensive 
cane  brakes,  covered  with  reeds.  The  countiy 
is  well  watered.  The  N.  W.  part  contains  an 
extensive  tract  of  swampy  land.  Nearly 
half  of  the  state  is  wooded  land,  and  presente 
almost  every  variety  of  timber  found  in  the 
United  States.  West  Tennessee  is  specially 
noted  for  the  magnificence  of  its  forests.  The 
high  mountains  in  the  east  are  covered  with 
forests  of  pine,  which  yield  tar,  pitch,  tur- 
pentine, and  lumber  for  export;  white  pine, 
chestnut,  hemlock,  and  black  wahiut  grow  to 
immense  size  in  the  coves  of  the  mountains. 
On  the  mountain  slopes  the  sugar  maple,  ash, 
cedar,  juniper,  and  savin  are  also  abundant; 
and  in  the  lower  lands  as  well  as  in  Middle 
Tennessee  the  poplar,  hickory,  black  walnut, 
oak,  beech,  locust,  and  cherry  are  found.  Th« 
most  extensive  red  cedar  forests  in  the  United 
States  are  fonnd  in  the  central  basin  of  Middle 
Tennessee.    In  the  swamps  and  low  Ixmds  of 
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'West  Tennessee  the  cypress,  hackmatack,  Cot- 
tonwood, and  swamp  cedar  occur  in  large  qnan- 
tities.  Several  wild  or  indigenous  grasses  grow 
spontaneouBly.  The  pawpaw,  a  low  bushy  tree 
or  shrub,  bearing  a  frnit  somewhat  resembling 
the  banana,  though  inferior  to  it,  is  found  in 
the  river  bottoms.  The  persimmon,  which  is 
common,  yields  a  fruit  which  in  sweetness  and 
pleasantness  of  flavor  equals  the  date.  The 
black  haw,  red  haw,  wild  plum,  blackberry, 
'wood  grape,  muscadine,  strawberry,  whortle- 
berry, gooseberry,  and  ser\'ice  berry  all  grow 
wild  and  yield  luxuriantly.  Nuts  of  various 
kinds  abound,  as  the  walnut,  hickory  nut,  hazel 
nut,  chestnut,  pecan,  and  chinquapin,  all  form- 
ing articles  of  export.  Ginseng  is  found  on  all 
the  elevated  lands.  The  wild  animals  are  the 
bear,  found  only  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
deer,  raccoons,  foxes,  opossums,  and  squirrels. 
Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised  on 
a  large  scale,  and  many  thousands  are  annually 
exported.  The  hills  and  mountain  slopes  afford 
an  abundance  of  fine  pasturage.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  wool  growing. — According  to 
the  federal  census  of  1870,  the  state  contained 
in  farms  6,848,278  acres  of  improved  land, 
10,771,396  of  -woodland,  and  1,966,540  of  other 
unimproved  land.  The  total  number  of  farms 
was  118,141,  containing  an  average  of  166 
acres  each;  18,806  contained  from  100  to  600 
acres,  412  from  600  to  1,000,  and  60  over 
1,000.  The  cash  value  of  farms  was  $218,- 
743,747,  of  farming  implements  and  machinery 
$8,199,487.  The  staple  crops  of  1878  were 
reported  as  follows  by  the  United  States  de- 
partment of  agricultnre : 


CBors. 

BodMb. 

TbM 
pnscM. 

Aonk 

ToUlTllM. 

Indian  corn 

WheBt 

By« 

42,604,000 

7,414,000 

204,000 

5,618,000 

88,000 

22-5 
7-2 
9 

20-6 
19-2 
10-5 
7B 
675 
1-25 

1,898,511 

l,0-».722 

22.667 

272,476 

4,828 

7,047 

18,488 

88,185 

107,600 

•24,710,820 

9,8«fl,«20 

188,600 

Oata 

2,801.880 

Barley. 

70,550 

Buckwheat.... 

Potatoes 

Tobacco  Oba.).. 
Hay  (tons)..... 

74,000 

1,009,000 

28,780,000 

1S4,S00 

70,800 

665,040 

1,4^^000 

2,084,750 

The  total  value  of  these  crops  was  $41,872,- 
410 ;  whole  number  of  acres,  8,885,984.  The 
number  and  value  of  domestic  animals  in  1874 
were  reported  as  follows : 


AinMALS. 

Niimbn. 

Anngt 
priM. 

Toidnltu. 

802.900 
108,200 
8SS400 
247,700 
860.000 
1,420,900 

$n5i 

90  84 
14  22 
21  86 
2  09 
809 

t2S,47T,779 

Hnles        

9,874,688 

Oxen  and  other  cattle 

MUchoows 

5,049,622 
5,414,722 

Sheep  

781,600 

gwlne 

4,890,581 

Peanuts,  constituting  an  important  crop,  are 
raised  in  the  counties  of  Perry,  Hickman,  and 
Humphreys,  and  parts  of  Dickson  and  Lewis, 
all  of  which  are  on  the  W.  side  of  the  High- 
land rim.  The  production  amounted  to  680,- 
000  bushels  in  1872,  110,000  in  1878,  200,000 


in  1874,  and  260,000  in  1876.  The  average 
yield  is  about  40  bushels  an  acre.  The  ship- 
ment of  cotton  from  Tennessee  amounted  to 
878,818  bales  in  1872-'8,  489,684  in  1878-'4, 
and  446,674  in  1874-'6,  most  of  which  was 
the  product  of  the  state.  In  1878  there  were 
818,267  acres  planted  with  cotton.  The  best 
grows  in  the  S.  half  of  West  Tennessee ;  it  is 
grown  in  the  whole  of  the  central  basin  S.  of 
Nashville.  As  a  tobacco-growing  state  Ten- 
nessee ranks  third,  Kentucky  being  first  and 
Virginia  second.  The  annual  product  of  the 
state  varies  from  20,000,000  to  26,000,000 
lbs.,  or  from  18,000  to  22,000  hogsheads.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  is  between  700  and  800 
lbs.,  though  as  much  as  1,800  lbs.  can  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  best  soils  in  good  seasons. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  grapes;  much  attention  has  re- 
cently been  given  to  this  industry,  and  also  to 
the  production  of  honey. — The  total  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments,  according  to 
the  census  of  1870,  was  6,317,  using  732  steam 
engines  of  18,467  horse  power  and  1,840  water 
wheels  of  19,614  horse  power,  and  employing 
19,412  hands,  of  whom  17,668  were  males 
above  16  years  of  age,  1,089  females  above  16, 
and  660  youth.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested was  $16,696,296;  wages,  $5,890,680; 
materials,  $19,667,027;  products,  $84,862,686. 
The  statistics  of  the  most  important  industries 
were  reported  as  follows : 


raCUSTRUS. 


Apiciiltural  Implements... 

Bmcksniithin^ 

Boijta  and  ptioes 

Oarpcutcrin^  and  buUdlng. 

CBrri.ii;es  and  wagons 

Cotton  poijds 

Flouring;     and     grist-mill 

productB 

Furniture 

Iron,  blooms 

"    forpod  and  rolled. . 
"     nails  and  spilies,  ciit 

and  irrought 

*'    railing,  wrought . . . 

"     pl«» 

"     castings 

Leather,  tanned 

"        currlod 

"       morocco 

Liquors,  distilled 

"        malt 

Lumber,  planed 

"        sawed 

Machlner>'.  not  spccifled 
"      cotton  and  woollen 
"      railroad  repairing. 
"      steam  engines  and 

boilers 

Oil.  cotton-seed 

Patent  medicines  and  com- 
pounds  

Printing,  newspaper 

Saddlery  and  liarness 

Bash,  doors,  and  blinds 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron 

ware 

WotMion  ware 

Wool-carding    and    cloth- 
dressing 

Woollen  goods 


No.  of 

No.  of 

nUb- 

huuU 

CpiU. 

ValMof 

Ihh- 

m- 

imdacti. 

mnu. 

plojKL 

26 

110 

«62,900 

tl82.7T2 

719 

1,446 

280,897 

878.868 

809 

707 

161,601 

665^522 

888 

847 

260,595 

1,149,698 

2-20 

618 

495,260 

988,647 

28 

S90 

970,660 

941,643 

1,068 

2,218 

2,801,484 

10,767,888 

89 

485 

281,810 

404.688 

2 

26 

91,760 

16,600 

IS 

887 

258,750 

869,222 

1 

8 

8,000 

5,000 

1 

6 

1,600 

6,292 

14 

1,122 

1,108,750 

1,147,707 

38 

816 

69,721 

665,111 

209 

458 

4.M.097 

921,497 

18« 

m 

249,868 

922,641 

1 

7 

^000 

7.600 

44 

218 

215,660 

464.6rjS 

6 

84 

57,700 

194,240 

22 

191 

168,676 

628.680 

702 

2,910 

1,622,741 

8,890,667 

21 

211 

224,900 

867,480 

Vi 

66 

67,(160 

101,200 

8 

142 

165,182 

201,466 

T 

108 

188,600 

214,700 

4 

161 

190,000 

490,000 

10 

84 

44,160 

249,150 

28 

886 

474,800 

911,400 

161 

421 

248,405 

660,071 

It 

162 

127,100 

856,280 

TO 

289 

250,860 

487,661 

4 

72 

40,610 

189,100 

183 

265 

ia5,798 

491,847 

15 

168 

188,075 

204,997 
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There  has  been  a  marked  progress  in  many 
industries  since  1870,  especially  in  the  tnanu- 
factare  of  cotton,  iron,  liqaors,  and  carriages 
and  wagons.  In  1875  there  were  40  cotton 
mills  with  65,884:  spindles;  cotton  consumed 
daring  the  year,  6,701,718  lbs.,  or  14,443  bales. 
There  are  no  United  States  customs  districts 
in  Tennessee,  but  Memphis  and  Nashville  are 


ports  of  deUvery  in  the  district  of  Loniinma, 
At  the  close  of  1876  there  were  27  national 
banks  in  operation,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$8,466,800  and  a  circulation  of  $2,474,828.— 
Tennessee  had  466  m.  of  railroad  in  1855, 1,258 
in  1860, 1,296  in  1866, 1,492  in  1870,  and  1,641 
in  1876.  The  lines  lying  wholly  or  partly  in 
the  state  in  1876  were  as  follows: 


If  AMES  OF  OORPORATIOKS. 


Owned.,  - 


Eiat  TeimaM«et  YlrginU,  and  Geonrla ] 

'  Cincinnati,  Cumberland  Gap. ! 

and  Chwleaton 

KnoxvUle  and  Ohio 

^  BogenTtlle  and  Jefferaon ... 

Knoxrilla  and  Chaneaton ' 

LoolavUla,  NaahviUe,  and  Oraat  Soatbera . . .  { 

Hempbia  dhialon 

Leased,  NaabTlIle  and  Decatur 

Hamphia  and  Charleaton 

Branch. I 

n.._<...i )  McMlnnvUle  and  Manchester 
operated  j  wtooheater  and  Abbama . . . 

Mlaalaalppt  andTenneaaee 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

KaabvUle,  Chattanooga,  and  St  Louis 

Branches i 

Kew  Orleans,  St.  Lonis,  and  Chicago 

Padncah  and  Memphis 

St.  Louis  and  Southeastern 

Tennessee  and  Pacific 

Western  and  Atlantic 


reoH 

Bristol 

Qeveiand 

Morrtatowu 

KnozTllle 

Junction  E.  8.  T.  and  Q 

Knoxrille 

Loidsvtile,  Ky. 

Memphis  Junction,  Ky. 

NashTiUe 

Memphis 

Moscow 

Tullohomn 

Decherd 

Memphis 

Columbos,  Ky 

Hiclmian,  Ky 

Wartnoe 

Bridgeport,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La 

Paducah,  Ky 

Eaat  St  Loula,  lU 

NasbvUe 

Atlanta,  Gs 


TO 

I>alton,Oa 

Chattanooga . . 

Wolf  Creek.... 

Careyriile 

Bogersvllle.... 

MaryrUle 

NashTUle 

Memphis 

Decatur,  Ala.. 
Stevenson,  Ala 

Bomerrtlle 

McUlnnrUlo.. 
Fayettevllle... 
Orenada,  Miss. 
Mobile,  Ala... 
Chattanooga . . 
SbelbyriUe.... 

Jaaper. 

Cairo,  lU. 

Memphis 

NashTilie. 

Knoxrille 

Chattanooga.. 


»5 
80 

St 
8S 

15 

le 

M 

214 
94 
8T 
18 
84 
8T 
IS 

123 

2ST 
9 
11 

100 

lis 

48 
81 
IS 


9«e 


189 

128 
871 


100 

*n 

831 

"14 
548 
16S 
818 

im 

183 


— The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years,  and 
receives  an  annual  salary  of  $4,000.  He  mast 
be  80  years  of  age  and  a  citizen  of  the  state  for 
seven  years  next  preceding  his  election.  He 
is  not  eligible  for  more  than  six  years  in  any 
period  of  eight  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
governor  from  office,  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  executive  functions  devolve  upon 
the  speaker  elected  by  the  senate.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  is  elected  for  four  years  by  joint 
vote  of  the  general  assembly,  and  receives  a 
salary  of  $1,800  a  year  and  perquisites.  A  bill 
may  be  passed  over  the  executive  veto  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  each  house.  The  state  treasurer 
and  comptroller  are  appointed  by  the  general 
assembly  for  two  years.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  number  of  representatives  in  the 
legislature  shall  not  exceed  75  until  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state  shall  be  1,600,000,  and  shall 
never  exceed  99.  The  number  of  senators  is 
limited  to  one  third  of  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. There  are  now  (1876)  25  senators 
and  76  representatives.  The  sessions  of  the 
legblature  are  biennial,  beginning  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January  in  odd  years.  Senators 
and  representatives  receive  $4  a  day  and  $4 
for  every  26  miles  travel  to  and  from  the  cap- 
ital. No  member  will  be  paid  for  more  than 
75  days  of  a  regular  session,  or  for  more  than 
20  days  of  an  extra  session,  or  for  any  days 
when  absent  from  his  seat.  The  judicial  power 
is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  and  chancery,  cir- 
cuit, county,  and  justices'  courts.  The  supreme 
court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  five  asso- 


ciates, who  are  elected  by  the  people  for  eight 
years,  and  receive  a  salary  of  $4,000  eMh. 
Its  jurisdiction  is  appellate  only.  Terms  ars 
held  annually  in  Knoxville,  Nashville,  and  Jack- 
son. The  attorney  general  and  reporter  tor 
the  state  is  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court.  Judges  of  the  circuit  and 
chancery  courts  ar«  elected  by  the  people  for 
eight  years.  Two  terms  of  the  chancery  oonrt 
are  held  in  each  county  annually.  They  have 
all  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  incident  to  a 
court  of  equity,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
all  equity  cases  where  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy exceeds  $60.  They  have  jurisdiction 
with  the  county  courts  over  the  person  and 
property  of  persons  of  unsound  mind,  and 
of  infants.  Three  terms  of  the  circnit  conrt 
are  annually  held  in  each  county.  Concur- 
rently with  justices  of  the  peace  they  have 
jurisdiction  of  all  debts  and  demands  on  con- 
tract over  $50,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
matters  relating  to  the  validity  of  wills ;  also 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  all  suits  brought  be- 
fore inferior  tribunals.  Each  county  has  a 
court  consisting  of  the  justices  of  the  county, 
which  has  juri^iction  of  probate  matters.  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  are  elected  by  the  people  for 
six  years,  and  constables  for  two  years.  Judges 
may  be  removed  from  ofiBce  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  legislature.  They  are  prohibited 
from  charging  juries  with  respect  to  matters 
of  fact,  but  may  state  the  testimony  and  de- 
clare the  law.  Fines  exceeding  $60  on  any 
citizen  must  be  assessed  by  a  jury.    The  ri^t 
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of  rafErage  is  given  to  every  saale  person  of 
the  age  of  21  years  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  resident  of  Tennessee  for 
one  year,  and  of  the  county  where  he  offers  to 
vote  for  six  months.  There  is  no  other  qnali- 
fication  except  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  of 
not  less  than  60  cents  nor  more  than  $1  a  year. 
In  1867  the  state  gave  to  negroes  the  right  to 
vote.  Elections  for  governor  and  membiars  of 
the  general  assembly  are  held  biennially  in 
even  years,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Mondiay  in  November;  for  judicial  and  other 
civil  omcers,  on  the  first  Thursday  in  Augnst. 
Ministers  of  the  gospel  and  priests  are  ineligi- 
ble as  members  of  the  legislature.  No  person 
who  denies  the  being  of  God  or  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  can  hold  any  civil 
o£Bce.  Any  person  who  has  engaged  in  a  dnel 
or  preparations  for  a  duel,  either  as  principal 
or  second,  is  disqualified  from  holding  any 
office,  of  honor  or  profit,  besides  being  subject 
to  punishment  by  law.  Amendments  to  the 
constitution  may  be  proposed  in  either  branch 
of  the  general  assembly ;  before  taking  eSect 
they  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  elected  to  each  house  of  the  general 
assembly  when  first  proposed,  by  two  thirds 
of  the  next  legislature,  and  subsequently  by  a 
popular  vote.  The  grounds  of  divorce  are: 
impotence,  adultery,  desertion  for  two  years, 
conviction  of  an  infamous  crime  or  of  felony, 
malioioos  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  wife, 
pregnancy  by  another  man  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage i^thout  the  husband's  knowledge,  cruelty, 
indignities  by  the  husband  forcing  the  wife  to 
separation,  abandonment  of  the  wife  or  turn- 
ing her  out  of  doors,  and  refusal  to  provide  for 
her.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent., 
but  any  rate  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  may 
be  contracted  for  in  writing;  if  more  than  10 
per  cent,  is  agreed  upon,  only  6  per  cent,  can 
be  collected.  Usury  is  puni^able  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $100.  Tennessee  is  represented 
in  congress  by  10  representatives  and  2  sena- 
tors, and  has  therefore  12  votes  in  the  electoral 
oollege.— On  Deo.  19,  1874,  the  bonded  debt 
of  the  state  was  $22,908,400,  which  was  large- 
ly contracted  by  the  indorsement  of  railroad 
bonds.  The  assets  of  the  state  on  bond  account 
amounted  to  $3,817,896.  The  state  revenue  du- 
ring 1878  and  1874,  not  indading  bonds  or  cou- 
pons paid  by  railroad  companies,  amounted  to 
$8,618,703,  and  the  disbursements  to  $8,290,- 
168.  According  to  the  federal  census,  the  true 
value  of  property  was  $201,246,686  in  1850, 
$498,908,892  in  1860,  and  $498,287,724  in 
1870.  The  assessed  value  of  all  taxable  prop- 
erty, as  reported  by  the  state  authorities,  was 
$308,089,738  in  1873  and  $289,683,666  in  1874. 
The  amount  of  state  tax  levied  in  1873  was : 
East  Tennessee,  $264,200 ;  Middle,  $642,686 ; 
West,  $436,472;  total,  $1,282,368.  In  1674 
it  was:  East  Tennessee,  $192,913;  Middle, 
$401,663;  West,  $410,190;  total,  $1,006,066. 
The  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  1872 
was  $266,874,258 ;  taxation,  $1,090,694.    The 


oonstitation  provides  that  all  property  shall 
be  taxed  according  to  its  value,  so  that  the 
taxes  shall  be  equal  and  nniform  throughout 
the  state,  and  that  no  species  of  property  shall 
be  taxed  higher  than  any  other  of  the  same 
value.  But  the  legislature  is  empowered  to 
except  from  taxation  property  held  by  the 
state,  counties,  cities,  or  towns,  and  used  ex- 
clusively for  public  or  corporation  purposes, 
and  sudi  as  may  be  held  and  used  for  purposes 
purely  religions,  charitable,  scientific,  literary, 
or  educational.  In  1876  the  comptroller  re- 
ported that  no  railroad  company  had  ever  paid 
any.  taxes  to  the  state ;  and  that  no  corpora- 
tions, excepting  insurance  companies  and  a  few 
banks,  had  paid  the  taxes  levied  by  law. — The 
state  prison  is  in  Nashville,  and  there  are  also 
several  temporary  prisons  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  where  convicts  are  employed  upon 
railroads,  mines,  &c.  The  total  number  in 
confinement  during  the  two  years  ending  Dec. 
1,  1874,  was  1,636,  of  whom  744  were  held  on 
Dec.  1,  1872 ;  881  were  received  during  that 
period,  and  968  were  in  confinement  at  the 
end.  Of  the  last  number,  380  were  white  and 
688  colored  ;  926  were  males  and  88  females ; 
18  had  a  good  and  97  a  fair  education,  199 
could  read  and  write,  and  664  had  no  educa- 
tion ;  84  were  under  16  years  of  age,  and  276 
under  21 ;  21  were  sentenced  for  life,  and  69 
for  20  years  or  longer.  The  prisoners  are  em- 
ployed under  lease  on  public  works,  buildings, 
railroads,  &e.  The  revenue  thus  received  is 
reported  to  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting the  prison.  There  is  preaching  and 
Sunday  school  instruction.  The  state  hospital 
for  the  insane,  near  Nashville,  was  opened  in 
1862.  The  average  daily  number  of  patients 
during  the  two  years  ending  with  1874  was 
879 ;  the  whole  number  under  treatment  du- 
ring that  period  was  661,  of  whom  874  re- 
mained on  Jan.  1, 1876.  Of  the  latter,  all  but 
87  were  maintained  free  of  charge.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  institution  during  the  two  years 
named  was  $167,987.  The  accommodations 
of  the  hospital  are  inadequate,  the  number  of 
insane  in  the  state  being  estimated  at  not  less 
than  1,200.  The  Tennessee  school  for  the 
blind,  in  Nashville,  opened  in  1844,  had  66 
pupils  in  1874.  Its  cost  during  that  year  was 
$33,890.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not 
fewer  than  1,200  blind  in  the  state.  Tliis 
school  has  recently  been  very  much  enlarged. 
The  Tennessee  deaf  and  dumb  school  is  in 
Enoxville,  and  was  opened  in  1846.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  two 
years  ending  with  1874  was  166,  of  whom  121 
remained  on  Jan.  1, 1876.  There  were  seven 
instructors.  The  ordinary  expenditures  during 
this  period  amounted  to  $63,866. — There  waa 
no  satisfactory  system  of  common  schools  in 
Tennessee  prior  to  1873,  when  the  present  law 
providing  for  a  general  state  system  was  en- 
acted. The  school  fund,  which  had  been  lost 
or  diverted  to  other  purposes,  was  restored, 
together  with  the  suspended  interest.    A  per- 
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manent  fund,  amoantdng  in  1876  to  $2,612,- 
600,  was  thus  secured;  the  interest  on  this, 
St  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  dis- 
tributed semi-aonnally  among  the  ooanties  ac- 
cording to  school  population.  The  law  also 
authorizes  for  school  purposes  a  poll  tax  of 
$1,  and  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  up- 
on all  the  taxable  property  of  the  state,  and 
provides  that  when  the  money  derived  from 
the  school  fund  and  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
state  shall  be  insufSoient  to  support  a  public 
school  for  five  months  in  the  year  in  each  of 
the  districts  in  any  county,  the  county  court 
shall  levy  an  additional  tax  for  the  purpose,  or 
submit  the  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
About  one  half  of  the  counties  of  the  state 
have  levied  an  additional  tax  to  prolong  the 
schools.  The  total  annual  income  from  the 
permanent  fund  and  state  taxation  is  about 
$600,000.  The  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is  appointed  for  two  years,  and 
receives  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000.  County 
superintendents  are  elected  biennially  by  the 
county  courts.  Three  directors  are  elected 
in  each  district  for  three  years.  The  public 
schools  are  free  to  all  persons  between  the 


ages  of  6  and  18  years ;  but  there  most  be  »^ 
arate  schools  for  colored  persons.  The  school 
population  (one  county  not  reporting)  on  Jnn« 
80,  1876,  was  426,901;  white,  319,671;  col- 
ored, 106,280.  The  number  of  pupils  enrol- 
ed (one  county  not  reporting)  was  198,085; 
average  attendance  (16  counties  not  reportiogX 
186,118;  number  of  schools  (18  counties  not 
reporting),  8,942;  school  revenue,  $740,S16; 
total  expenditures,  $703,868.  In  1873-'4  pab- 
lic  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  state  reodred 
aid  from  the  Peabody  education  fond  to  the 
extent  of  $84,800.  The  state  normal  viiiTer- 
sity,  under  the  control  of  the  state  board  of 
education,  was  opened  as  a  department  of  the 
nniversity  of  Nashville  in  December,  1876.  It 
has  an  annual  revenue  of  $6,000  from  the  Peir 
body  education  fund  and  $6,000  from  the  nni- 
versity of  Nashville.  Normal  instmction  ia 
also  afforded  in  several  of  the  colleges.  In 
several  of  the  cities  there  are  efiSoient  sjstans 
of  free  schools,  supported  in  part  by  the  citiet 
and  in  part  from  the  state  and  county  school 
revenues.  The  universities  and  colleges  of 
Tennessee,  with  the  number  of  instraoton 
and  pupils  in  1874-'6,  were  as  follows: 


NAME  or  DrariTDTION. 


Wlicn 
op«n»d. 


WhsniltMted. 


No-oflKcofpiplk      Ko.i' 
lortno-  la  caUagiat' ;  p>r<k  hd 
ton.     dcpartncat  d^atuuk. 


Beech  Grove  college 

Central  Tennessee  college 

Christian  Brothers'  college 

Camberliod  onlrenlty 

East  Tennessee  university 

Esst  Tennessee  Weslejran  nnlvenity. 

Fisk  nnlversltr 

OroenvlllesndTiuoahim  college 

BIswsssee  college 

King  college 

Hsryville  college 

Stewart  college 

Bouthwestem  Baptist  nnlTersltjr 

Union  unlversItT 

University  of  Nashville 

University  of  the  Sontb. 

Vanderbilt  university 


Iti63 
186(S 
18T1 
1843 
186> 
1867 
1806 
1863 
ISW 
1868 
181« 


1876 
1848 
1785 
1368 
1876 


Beech  Grove. . 

NashviBe. 

Memphis. 

Lebanon  

KnoxvOle 

Athens 

Nashville 

QreenvUle 

Sweetwater  (near)' 

Bristol 

MaiyvUle 

ClaibvOle 

Jackson 

Mnrfteesboro.. 

Nashville. 

Sewanee. 

Nashville; 


None 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Bonian  CathoHo 

Comberland  Presbyterian. 

None 

Methodist  Epiaccqial 

None 

Presbyterian 

Methodist  Episcopal,  SoDth 
Presbyterian , 


Baptist. 


None 

Protestant  Epiaoopal. . . , 
Methodist  Ei^bcopal,  South 


i 
48 
161 
101 
16 
10 
71 
80 
40 
21 
48 


12 

1S4 
140 


1» 
MO 
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<U 
8i 
M 
IB 

in 

H 

N 
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M 
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The  East  Tennessee  university  embraces  the 
state  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts,  for  which  provision  was  made  by  congress 
in  1862.  The  nniversity  was  organized  in  1840 
(the  East  Tennessee  coUege  having  been  opened 
in  1808),  and  the  agricultural  college  in  1869. 
There  are  three  courses  of  study  of  four  years 
each,  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  classical; 
and  two  preparatory  courses  of  three  years 
each.  Each  senator  is  entitled  to  name  two, 
and  each  representative  three  students,  who 
may  attend  the  institution  without  charge  for 
tuition,  and  may  also  pass  free  on  railroads 
between  their  homes  and  the  nniversity.  For 
others,  the  annual  cost  of  tuition  is  $36  in  the 
college  and  $80  in  the  preparatory  department. 
Students  are  required  to  perform  manual  labor 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
The  university  has  a  considerable  library,  and 
cabinets  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  zoO\ogj. 
The  nniversity  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 


church.  It  has  separate  schools  for  each  de- 
partment of  learning.  The  institution  has 
about  10,000  acres  of  land  on  a  plateau  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  2,000  ft.  above  the 
sea  and  1,000  ft.  above  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Owing  to  the  favorable  climate  of  this 
elevation,  studies  are  continued  during  the 
summer,  and  a  long  vacation  occurs  in  the 
winter.  The  university  has  a  library  of  over 
6,000  volumes.  The  East  Tennessee  WeelejtB 
university,  at  Athens,  has  a  coUe^ate  depart- 
ment, with  classical  and  sdentifio  courses,  and 
preparatory  and  academic  departments.  Fide 
nniversity  was  organized  in  1866  throng  the 
efforts  of  the  American  missionary  association 
of  New  York.  It  is  designed  for  the  instrM- 
tion  of  colored  persons,  and  has  made  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  a  prominent  part  of  its  work. 
It  was  named  after  Gen.  0.  B.  Fisk,  then  com- 
missioner of  the  freedmen's  bureau,  throogh 
whose  efforts  government  buildings  wer«  ob- 
tained for  the  institution.    Since  1871  upward 
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of  $100,000  have  been  raised  for  it  by  concerts 
given  in  the  north  and  in  Great  Britain  by  the 
*'  Jubilee  Singers."  With  this  money  26  acres 
of  land  have  been  purchased,  on  which  has 
been  erected  Jubilee  hall,  128  by  146  ft.  and  six 
stories  high.  For  the  university  of  Nashville 
and  Central  Tennessee  college,  see  Nashville  ; 
for  Cumberland  university,  see  Lebakon;  see 
also  Vandbbbilt  Univebsitt.  Instruction  in 
theology  is  provided  by  Central  Tennessee 
college;  in  law,  theology,  and  medicine,  by 
Cumberland  and  Yanderbilt  universities ;  and 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  by  the  university  of 
Nashville  and  the  Tennessee  college  of  phar- 
macy in  Nashville.  The  last  named  was  or- 
ganized in  1872,  and  in  1876-'6  had  seven  in- 
structors. In  1870  the  state  contained  8,606 
libraries  with  an  aggregate  of  802,112  volumes. 
Of  these,  2,732  with  597,899  volumes  were  pri- 
vate, and  778  with  204,713  other  than  private, 
including  the  state  library  of  19,000  volumes. 
The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
in  1875  was  141,  including  9  daily,  1  tri-weekly, 
1  semi-weekly,  110  weekly,  1  bi-weekly,  1  semi- 
monthly, 17  monthly,  and  1  quarterly.  In  1870 
there  were  8,180  religious  organizations,  having 
2,842  edifices  with  878,524  sittings,  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  $4,697,676,  divided  as  follows: 


DEX0MINATI0N3. 

Omul- 

nUoot. 

Edl- 
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... 
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81 

4 

4 

S2 

249,161 
10,2SS 
fiS,4fiS 
626 
12,»40 
1,900 
1,100 
BSTR 

tS48,8T6 

"  XrT.:::::::::: 

16,400 

Christian  

244,626 

14,100 

Frienda 

269,678 

4,SU) 

Jawtob 

21,000 

lAtheran 

27,604 

MethodiBt. 

],1SS    88A.4SS 

1,606,168 

Preabjrterltn,  regnlir 

Bomui  Catholic. ...' r. !!!  i ! 
CnlU'd  Brethren  In  Chrtot. 

241 

2T1 

21 

0 

1 

88,690 

106.830 

18,850 

1,000 

600 

868,105 

400.230 

486.260 

4,100 

1,000 

— The  name  of  Tennessee  is  derived  from  Tan- 
nassee,  the  Indian  name  of  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee river.  De  Soto  probably  visited  the 
spot  where  Memphis  now  stands.  The  first 
settlement  was  attempted  in  1764  by  a  small 
body  of  North  Carolinians,  but  they  were 
speedily  driven  from  the  country  by  the  In- 
dians. In  1756  the  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made,  and  Fort  Loudon  built  on  the 
Tennessee  river  about  80  m;  from  the  present 
site  of  Enoxville.  This  was  the  first  Anglo- 
American  settlement  W.  of  the  Alleghanies 
and  8.  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1780  the  fort  was 
besieged  by  the  Indians,  and  the  whites  capitu- 
lated, stipulating  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  return  to  North  Carolina.  On  the  second 
day  of  their  march  they  were  overtaken  by 
the  savages  and  many  of  them  butchered,  and 
the  survivors  reduced  to  captivity.  In  1761 
another  armed  force  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  entered  the  district,  and  after  a  num- 
ber of  successful  battles  with  the  Indians  com- 
pelled them  to  sue  for  peace.    A  treaty  was 


made  with  them,  and  the  settlements  along  the 
Watauga  and  Uolston  rivers  increased  rapidly, 
being  known  from  1769  to  1777  as  the  Watanga 
association.  In  the  colonial  assembly  of  North 
Carolina  in  1776  the  territory  was  represented 
by  deputies  as  the  district  of  Washington ;  and 
in  the  revolutionary  war  the  settlers  nocked  to 
the  standard  of  the  colonists.  At  the  close  of 
the  revolution  a  settlement  was  made  on  the 
Cumberland  river  where  Nashville  now  stands. 
From  1777  to  1784  the  territory  formed  part 
of  North  Carolina,  which  set  apart  a  portion 
of  the  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville  for 
bounty  lands  for  her  revolutionary  soldiers. 
In  1786  the  people  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the 
government  of  that  state,  and  organized  the 
state  of  Franldin,  which  was  maintained  until 
1788,  when  it  was  again  united  with  North 
Carolina.  In  1789  that  state  ceded  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  general  government,  and  in  1790 
it  was  organized,  together  with  Kentucky,  as 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  south  of  the 
Ohio.  In  1794  a  distinct  territorial  govern- 
ment was  granted  to  Tennessee;  and  in  1796 
a  state  constitution  was  formed  at  Knoz- 
ville,  and  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  The  constitution  was  amended  in 
1884-'6,  and  again  in  1868.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  at  Knoxville  from  1794  to  1811, 
excepting  in  1807,  when  it  was  at  Kingston ; 
from  1812  to  1816  at  Nashville;  in  1817  at 
Knoxville;  in  1816  and  from  1819  tp  1826 
at  Mnrf reesboro ;  and  from  1826  to  the  pres- 
ent time  it  has  been  at  Nashville.  The  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Tennessee  was  convoked  in 
extra  session  Jan.  7,  1861,  to  consider  what 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  state  in  view 
of  the  impending  di£ScuIties  between  the 
north  and  the  south.  In  East  Tennessee  the 
people  were  generally  opposed  to  secession ; 
in  West  Tennessee  there  was  a  strong  popular 
sentiment  in  favor  of  separation.  The  gov- 
ernor, Isham  G.  Harris,  actively  favored  the 
southern  cause.  On  Feb.  9  the  people  of  the 
state  voted  on  the  question  whether  a  conven- 
tion should  be  held  to  consider  the  subject  of 
withdrawing  from  the  Union,  and  also  for  dele- 
gates to  the  convention.  In  a  total  vote  of 
127,000,  there  was  a  majority  of  nearly  12,000 
against  a  convention.  Of  those  who  voted 
for  delegates  a  majority  of  about  64,000  were 
in  favor  of  the  TJnion.  The  requisition  for 
troops  made  upon  Tennessee  by  the  president 
after  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  was  refused 
by  Gov.  Harris,  who  again  summoned  the 
legislature  to  meet  in  extra  session.  Early  in 
May  a  military  league  was-  formed  with  the 
Confederate  States  by  commissioners  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  and  was  ratified  by  the  legis- 
lature. On  May  6  the  legislature  again  pro- 
vided for  submitting  the  question  of  secession 
to  the  people.  The  election  was  held  on  June 
8,  and  resulted  in  a  majority  of  57,675  for  sepa- 
ration, the  total  vote  being  162,161.  In  East 
Tennessee  there  was  a  large  majority  in  favor 
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of  the  Union.  Troops  were  now  recruited  and 
armed  by  the  state  for  the  confederate  army 
and  to  resist  invasion  from  the  north.  Bat- 
teries were  erected  to  command  the  Mississippi 
from  Memphis  to  the  Kentucky  line;  troops 
were  oonoeatrated  in  West  Tennessee  under 
Gen.  Pillow;  and  the  confederate  forces  took 
possession  of  the  three  gaps  in  the  mountains 
of  East  Tennessee.  The  invasion  of  Tennes- 
see by  the  federal  forces  was  begun  early  in 
1862  by  a  combined  naval  and  military  expe- 
dition, which  captured  Forts  Henry  and  Don- 
elson  in  February.  (See  Foet  Donelbon.) 
Nashville,  the  headquarters  of  the  confede- 
rate general  A.  S.  Johnston,  was  taken  a  few 
days  afterward,  when  the  state  government 
was  removed  to  Memphis.  (See  Nashville.) 
A  large  portion  of  the  state  having  now  been 
restored  to  federal  authority,  Andrew  John- 
son was  appointed  military  governor  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
office  in  Nashville  on  March  12.  In  the  same 
month  a  formidable  ileet  of  gunboats  left 
Cairo,  111.,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the 
Mississippi  river  from  confederate  control.  The 
advance  of  this  fleet  forced  the  confederates 
to  abandon  Island  No.  10,  Forts  Pillow  and 
Randolph,  and  other  strongholds;  and  on 
June  6  Memphis  was  taken  by  the  federal 
forces  after  a  severe  engagement  between  the 
gnnboats.  In  November  Gen.  Rosecrans  ad- 
vanced from  Nashville  upon  Murfreesboro, 
which  was  the  centre  of  Gen.  Bragg's  oper- 
ations in  Tennessee.  After  a  severe  engage- 
ment lasting  several  days,  the  place  was  aban- 
doned by  the  confederates,  Jan.  4,  1868,  and 
then  became  the  depot  of  supplies  for  Gen. 
Rosecrans's  army.  The  confederates  now  fell 
back  to  Shelbyville,  and  on  the  advance  of 
Roseorans  in  June  retired  to  Chattanooga, 
which  they  abandoned  on  Sept.  8  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Rosecrans.  On  the  19tn  and  20th 
a  severe  battle  was  fought  about  12  m.  8.  W. 
of  Chattanooga.  (See  Ohickamauga.)  The 
Union  forces  were  repulsed,  but  continued  to 
occupy  Chattanooga,  which  however  was  be- 
sieged by  the  confederates.  In  the  latter  part 
of  November  an  advance  was  made  upon  the 
confederate  lines  by  Gren.  Grant,  which  result- 
ed in  the  complete  rout  of  the  confederates. 
In  this  engagement  were  fought  the  battles  of 
Lookout  mountain  and  Missionary  ridge.  (See 
Chattanoooa.)  In  the  mean  time  Gen.  Burn- 
side  had  marched  into  East  Tennessee,  and  he 
took  peaceable  possession  of  Knoxville  early  in 
September.  In  November,  186i,  the  state  was 
invaded  by  a  confederate  force  under  Gen. 
Hood.  Battles  were  fought  with  the  federal 
forces  at  Franklin  and  at  Nashville,  the  latter 
resulting  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  confed- 
erates,- under  Gen.  Hood,  and  their  retreat 
from  the  state.  (See  Nashville.)  During 
1884  numerous  raids  were  made  in  different 
parts  of  Tennessee  by  the  confederates.  On 
Jan.  9,  186S,  a  state  convention  assembled  in 
Nashville  and  proposed  amendments  to  the 


constitution,  abolishing  slavery  and  prohibit- 
ing the  legislature  from  recognizing  property 
in  man.  A  schedule  was  adopted  annuUing 
the  military  league  made  in  1861  with  the 
Confederate  States,  also  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, the  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
all  acts  of  the  confederate  state  government, 
and  prohibiting  the  payment  of  any  debts  con- 
tracted by  that  government.  These  amend- 
ments were  ratified  by  the  people  on  Feb.  22. 
W.  G.  Brownlow  was  subsequently  chosen 
governor,  and  members  of  the  legislature  were 
elected.  Each  voter  at  these  elections  was 
required  to  take  an  oath  that  he  had  been 
and  would  continue  to  be  loyal  to  the  United 
States.  The  legislature  met  ia  Nashville  early 
in  April,  ratified  the  13th  amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution,  reorganized  the  state  gov- 
ernment, and  elected  senators  to  congress. 
Among  the  acts  passed  was  one  prescribing  the 
qualifications  of  voters,  which  disfranchised 
those  who  had  not  been  "publicly  known  to 
have  entertained  unconditional  Union  senti- 
ments from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  until 
the  present  time."  The  14th  amendment  to 
the  federal  constitution  was  ratified  in  1866, 
and  the  state  was  soon  after  admitted  to  rep- 
resentation in  congress.  The  revision  of  the 
constitution  by  a  convention  sitting  at  Nash- 
ville from  Jan.  10  to  Feb.  22, 1870,  was  ratifi^ 
on  March  26  by  a  popular  vote  of  98,128  to 
38,872.— See  "The  Geology  of  Tennessee,"  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Safford  (1869),  and  "  The  Resonroes 
of  Tennessee,"  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  state  board  of  agriculture  by  J.  B.  Eiille- 
brew  (Nashville,  1874). 

TENNESSEE  SITES,  the  lai^est  tribntary  of 
the  Ohio,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Clinch 
and  Holston  rivers,  which  rise  in  S.  "W.  Vir- 
ginia, and  unite  near  Kingston,  Roane  oo., 
Tenn.  At  first  the  course  of  the  Tennessee  is 
S.  W.  to  Chattanooga,  near  the  S.  line  of  the 
state,  where  it  passes  through  a  part  of  the 
Cumberland  range  of  mountains  iu  a  series  of 
bends,  and  again  turns  S.  W.,  entering  the  state 
of  Alabama,  and  at  Gunter's  Landing,  Marshall 
CO.,  Ala.,  assumes  a  direction  nearly  W.  by  N. 
Between  Lauderdale  and  Lawrence  counties 
it  spreads  in  a  broad  but  shallow  erpanaon 
called  Muscle  shoals,  fiowing  over  flint  and 
limestone  rocks  in  a  succession  of  rapids  for 
36  m.,  and  affording  a  large  amount  of  water 
poweri  It  afterward  passes  near  Tuscumbia 
and  Florence,  on  opposite  sides,  and  at  Chicka- 
saw on  the  Mississippi  line  turns  N.  "W.,  and 
forms  the  boundary  thence  to  the  Tennessee 
line  between  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Reen- 
tering Tennessee,  after  a  circuit  of  nearly  800 
m.  in  Alabama,  it  flows  almost  due  N.  till  it 
reaches  Birmingham,  Ky.,  when  it  turns  W.  N. 
W.  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Padncah,  MoOraoken 
CO.,  60  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  Its 
length  from  Kingston  to  Paducalt  is  estimated 
at  800  m.,  but  from  the  source  of  its  longest 
aflluent,  the  Holston,  it  is  more  than  1,100  m. 
Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Sequatchie^ 
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Paint  Rook,  Flint,  and  Bnck  iiTers,  and  Elk 
and  Shoal  creeks,  entering  it  from  the  right ; 
and  the  Hiawassee,  Big  Sandy,  and  Clark's 
rivers,  and  Town  and  Big  Bear  creeks,  from 
the  left.  The  fall  of  the  river  in  its  whole 
course  is  computed  at  about  2,000  ft.  It  is 
navigable  from  the  Mnscle  shoals  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  Ohio,  259  m. ;  and  above  the 
shoals  steamboats  ascend  to  Knosville,  nearly 
600  m.  The  scenery  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  river  is  very  beautiful.  Darby  estimates 
the  area  drained  by  Uie  Tennessee  and  its  trib- 
utaries at  41,000  sq.  m. 

TENNIS,  a  game  of  ball,  played  in  a  court 
built  for  the  purpose,  with  a  playing  floor  112 
by  40  ft.,  end  walls  80  ft.  high,  side  walls  20 
ft.  high,  and  usually  lighted  by  skylights  or 
windows  above  the  20-foot  line.  The  players 
are  two  or  four  persons  divided  as  partners 
on  the  "  service  "  side  and  the  "  hazard  "  side. 
The  ball  is  struck  with  a  bat,  called,  a  racket, 
the  striking  part  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
dose  hard  network  of  tendon.  The  player  or 
party  in  strikes  a  ball,  or  "  serves  "  it,  against 
the  head  wall  of  the  court.  This  ball  must 
come  to  the  ground  over  "  the  line,"  which  is 
a  network  stretched  across  the  middle  of  the 
court,  6  ft.  high  at  each  end  and  3  ft.  high  in 
the  middle.  It  is  returned  by  the  player  or 
party  out,  who  must  in  turn  deliver  it,  by  its 
rebound,  at  a  certain  place  in  the  court,  when 
it  is  again  struck  by  the  player  in ;  and  so  the 
game  continues.  Whoever  fails  to  "  put  the 
ball  up  "  properly  on  the  head  wall,  or  to  de- 
liver it  at  the  proper  place  on  the  court,  loses. 
If  it  is  the  player  in  that  fails,  he  loses  his 
hand  and  goes  out ;  if  it  is  the  player  already 
out,  his  adversary  scores  a  stroke  toward  game. 
There  are  several  other  contingencies  which 
go  to  making  the  score,  and  the  numerous 
angles  caused  by  the  walls  constitute  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  game. — The  name  is  from  the 
French  tenez,  hold,  as  in  striking  the  ball  the 
racket  must  be  held  firmly.  The  game  origi- 
nated in  France  in  the  16tn  century,  and  Louis 
XI.,  Henry  II.,  and  Charles  IX.  were  expert 
players.  M.  Barre,  who  died  in  1878,  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  the  tennis  court 
in  the  Tuileries,  was  considered  the  best  play- 
er that  ever  lived.  The  oldest  English  tennis 
court  was  built  early  in  the  16th  century  in 
Hampton  Court  palace.  There  are  two  or 
three  club  courts  in  London,  one  at  Leaming- 
ton, and  one  at  Brighton. 

TENNT80N,  AHM,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Somersby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1809.  His  father 
was  the  Rev.  George  Clayton  Tennyson,  rector 
of  Somersby  and  vicar  of  Bennington  and 
Orimsby.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Fytche,  vicar  of  Louth.  Alfred 
is  the  third  of  twelve  children.  He  received 
his  early  education  from  his  father,  and  was 
sent  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  in 
1829  he  gained  the  chancellor's  medal  for  a 
poem  in  blank  verse  entitled  "Timbnotoo." 
In  1827,  with  his  brother  Charles  (who  has 


since  become  vicar  of  Grasby  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Turner),  he  had  published  a  small 
volume  entitied  "  Poems,  by  Two  Brothers." 
Coleridge  expressed  the  opinion  that  only  the 
pieces  signed  "  C.  T."  gave  promise  of  a  com- 
ing poet.  In  1880  Alfred  published  "Poems, 
chiefly  Lyrical,"  in  which  the  only  striking 

Jtieoe  was  "  Mariana ;"  but  a  revised  and  en- 
arged  edition  (1833)  contained  "The  Lady  of 
Shalott,"  "The  May  Queen,"  "  (Enone,"  "A 
Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  and  "  The  Lotos-Eat- 
ers." This  volume  attracted  comparatively 
little  attention.  In  1842  he  published  "Eng- 
lish Idyls,  and  other  Poems ''  (2  vols.),  which 
contained  all  that  he  cared  to  preserve  of  the 
previous  volume,  and  included  also  "  Locksley 
Hall,"  "  Morte  d' Arthur,"  "  The  Talking  Oak," 
"The  Day-Dream,"  "The  Two  Voices,"  "St. 
Simeon  Stylitea,"  and  "  Ulysses."  Tennyson's 
acknowledged  rank  as  the  first  of  living  poeta 
dates  from  the  publication  of  these  volumes. 
In  1847  he  pubUshed  "  The  Princess,  a  Med- 
ley," in  blank  verse,  which  has  for  its  theme 
the  question  of  the  proper  sphere  of  woman. 
The  songs  that  form  the  interludes  were  in- 
troduced in  the  second  edition.  "In  Memo- 
riam,"  a  series  of  129  brief  elegiac  poems,  sug- 
gested by  the  death  of  his  friend  Arthur  Hen- 
ry Hallam  (see  Haixam),  and  written  at  inter- 
vals since  1833,  appear^  anonymously  in  1860. 
On  Nov.  21,  1860,  after  the  death  of  Words- 
worth, Tennyson  was  appointed  poet  laureate. 
His  only  notable  performances  in  that  capacity 
are  the  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington"  and  the  "Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaklava,"  the  popularity  of  each 
of  which  has  been  inversely  as  its  merits. 
Both  of  these  were  included  in  the  volume 
entitied  "Maud,  and  other  Poems"  (1865). 
"  Maud  "  was  so  anomalous,  both  in  narrative 
treatment  and  metrical  construction,  that  crit- 
ics and  readers  were  widely  at  variance  con- 
cerning it;  but  there  was  no  dissent  from 
the  applause  which  greeted  the  "  Idyls  of  the 
King"  (1869),  four  stories  in  blank  verse, 
under  the  titles  "Enid,"  "Vivien,"  "Elaine," 
and  "Guinevere,"  drawn  from  the  legends  of 
King  Arthur.  These  began  a  series  which 
was  continued  in  "The  Holy  Grail,"  "Gareth 
and  Lynette,"  "Pelleas  and  Etarre,"  "The 
Last  Tournament,"  and  "  The  Passing  of  Ar- 
thur" (1869-'72).  The  whole  epic  had  been 
foreshadowed  in  the  prelude  to  the  fragment 
entitled  "Morte  d' Arthur,"  which  after  80 
years  found  its  place  in  the  closing  poem  of 
the  series.  "  Enoch  Arden,  and  other  Poems  " 
(1864),  included  "  Sea  Dreams,  an  Idyl,"  for 
which  Tennyson  had  received  £10  a  line  on 
its  orinnal  publication  in  "Macmillan's  Ma- 
gazine." With  the  exception  of  "Tithonus," 
"The  Northern  Farmer"  (in  dialect),  and 
one  or  two  other  short  pieces,  the  volume 
contained  nothing  worthy  of  the  laureate; 
but  the  prindpu  poem  met  with  a  wide 
popularity,  and  its  title  has  become  prover- 
bial, from  the  supposed  peculiarity  of   its 
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plot  "The  Window,  or  the  Songs  of  the 
Wrens,"  written  for  masio  by  Arthur  Sallivan, 
appeared  in  1870,  and  "  Queen  Mary,  a  Drama," 
in  1876.  Tennyson  lived  at  various  places, 
mnoh  of  the  time  in  London,  till  1861,  when 
he  married  Emily,  daughter  of  Henry  Sell- 
wood,  and  settled  at  Farringford,  Freshwater, 
Isle  of  Wight.  In  1889  he  removed  to  Peters- 
field,  Hampshire.  He  has  also  a  residence  at 
Aldworth,  Haslemere,  Surrey,  and  is  lord  of 
the  manors  of  Qrasby  and  Prior's  Freshwater. 
The  university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  D.  0.  L.  in  1869.  Since  1860  his 
poems  have  been  regularly  reprinted  in  the 
iJnited  States,  and  two  rival  editions  (New 
York  and  Boston,  1871)  contain  the  suppressed 
pieces  of  his  early  volumes,  and  also  some 
never  collected  by  himself.  His  "Poems" 
have  been  translated  into  German  by  W.  Herz- 
berg  (Dessau,  1854) ;  "  In  Memoriam  "  by  B. 
Waldmaller-Duboc  (Hamburg,  2d  ed.,  1872) 
and  Agnes  von  Bohlen  (Berlin,  1874);  and 
"Enoch  Arden"  by  0.  Hessel  (Leipsic,  1874). 
"Enid"  and  "Elaine"  have  been  translat«Ml 
into  Spanish  by  Lope  Gisbert  (1876).  His 
"Idyls  of  the  King"  have  been  illustrated  by 
Dor6.  D.  B.  Brightwell  has  published  a  con- 
cordance to  Tennyson's  works  (London,  1889). 
—See  "  Analyns  of  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam," 
by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson  (1867);  "A 
Study  of  the  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson,"  by 
E.  0.  Tanish  (1868);  and  "Victorian  Poets," 
by  E.  0.  Stedman  (1875). — Fbederiok,  his  elder 
brother,  obtained  at  Cambridge  a  prize  for  a 
Greek  poem  in  1828,  and  in  1854  published 
"Days  and  Hours,"  a  volume  of  .poems. 

TBNOS  (Lat.  Unere,  to  hold),  the  second  of 
the  four  parts  in  harmonic  composition,  reck- 
oning from  the  bass,  or  the  highest  natural 
adult  male  voice,  having  a  general  compass 
from  0,  the  second  space  in  the  bass,  to  A  or 
B  flat  in  the  treble,  though  composers  in  chorus 
writing  do  not  find  it  prudent  often  to  write 
higher  than  G  for  this  voice.  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  in  the  ancient  part 
compositions  the  tenor  sustained  or  held  the 
plain-song  or  principal  air. 

TEIfSlS,  a  N.  E.  parish  of  Louisiana,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi,  and  drained  by  Ten- 
sas river  and  Macon  bayou;  area,  680  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1875,  18,620,  of  whom  17,100  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  low  and  flat,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  It  has  steamboat  communica- 
tion with  the  interior  by  way  of  the  Tensas 
river,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  joins  the  Washita  in  Oatahoula 
parish  to  form  Black  river.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  94,500  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  13,050  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  26,871  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  1,211  horses,  2,404 
mules  and  asses,  2,748  cattle,  1,043  sheep,  and 
2,684  swine.    Capital,  St.  Joseph. 

TEmr  (Lat.  tentorium,  from  tendere,  to 
stretch),  a  portable  habitation,  formed  gener- 
ally of  doth  or  skins  stretched  upon  cords  or 
frames,  and  supported  by  poles.    Tents  have 


always  been  the  dwellings  of  nomadic  tribes. 
The  natives  of  the  East  brought  them  at  an 
early  period  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and 
they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
The  patriarclis  were  dwellers  in  tents,  and 
St.  Paul  was  a  tent  maker.  Skins  are  first 
mentioned  as  a  tent  covering  in  Exodus  zzvL 
14,  where  the  tabernacle  is  ordered  to  be  cov- 
ered with  rams'  and  badgers'  skins.  Tents 
of  cloth  made  of  camels'  and  goats'  hair,  like 
those  of  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day,  were 
also  used.  The  Persian  monarchs  passed  por- 
tions of  the  summer  in  tents  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  custom  of  living  in  them  during  the 
hot  months  still  prevails  in  the  East.  The 
Greeks  encamped  in  tents  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  Persian  tents  and 
tent  equipage  is  attested  by  many  ancient  wri- 
ters. Tents  were  early  used  by  the  Roman 
armies,  the  first  being  made  of  skins  or  leath- 
er, and  Hannibal's  forces  were  provided  with 
them  when  they  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy. 
The  Roman  tabemaculum  resembled  the  house 
tent,  and  the  tentorium  the  wedge  tent  of  the 


Fia.  1. — I.  Koman  Tabenuenlnm,  from  colomn  of  Tntjan. 
2.  Tentorium,  from  column  of  Antonine. 

present  day.  A  later  and  more  elaborate  tent 
was  called  papilio;  it  was  probably  circular, 
with  a  conical  roof,  but  its  exact  form  is  not 
known.  The  armies  of  the  crusades  were  pro- 
vided with  elaborate  tents,  and  their  Saracen 
antagonists  were  equally  weU  furnished.  Me- 
diaeval tents  were  sometimes  of  the  most  splen- 
did description.  The  finest  were  very  large, 
of  the  pavilion  form,  and  divided  into  several 
apartments.  Their  hangings  were  frequently 
of  silk  and  damask  of  many  colors,  and  their 
cords  and  stay  ropes  of  twisted  gold. — Tents 
are  said  to  have  been  first  issued  to  modem 
armies  by  Louis  XIV.,  but  they  were  furnished 
only  to  certain  privileged  corps.  According 
to  Bardin,  the  Prussian  army  was  the  first 
regularly  provided  with  them.  Until  near  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  there  was  little 
uniformity  in  their  shape  or  quality.  The 
earliest  form  in  use  in  modem  armies  was 
probably  the  wedge  tent,  formed  of  a  square 
piece  of  cloth  over  a  ridge  pole,  and  witiiont 
stay  ropes.  A  wedge  tent  rounded  at  one  end 
and  open  at  the  other  was  called  a  eannoniire 
in  the  French  service  in  the  last  century.  The 
eortine  or  eourtine  was  an  oblong  wall  tent, 
used  by  officers;  when  furnished  with  a  fly 
or  second  roof,  it  was  called  a  marqvUe  or 
marquee.  The  use  of  tents  in  the  French 
armies  was  almost  abandoned  after  the  be^n- 
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ning  of  the  revolntion,  and  daring  the  wars 
of  the  empire  even  the  ofiSoers  were  rarely 
provided  with  them.  It  was  not  antil  about 
1830,  during  the  Algerian  war,  that  the  tents 
abri  or  shelter  tent  began  to  4>e  regularly  fur- 
nished to  troops.  This  is  made  of  two  rec- 
tangular pieces  of  canvas,  each  6  ft.  0  in.  long 
and  6  ft.  4  in.  wide,  which  are  buttoned  to- 
gether and  raised  upon  two  sticks  so  as  to 
form  a  roof  open  at  both  ends.  Each  soldier 
carries  one  of  these  pieces,  one  of  the  support- 
ing sticks,  and  three  pegs,  which  together 
weigh  8  lbs.  11  oz.,  and  every  two  men  are 
thus  enabled  to  provide  a  shelter  for  them- 
selves. This  is  still  the  French  regulation 
tent,  and  was  used  in  the  Orimea,  in  Mexico, 
and  in  the  Franco-German  war.  Besides  this 
the  French  have  three  troop  tents :  the  bonnet 
de  police,  which  has  the  form  of  a  triangular 
prism,  to  each  end  of  which  is  joined  a  hemi- 
cone ;  the  tente  elliptique  or  Tacconet,  a  slight 
modification  of  the  former ;  and  the  tente  eo- 
nique  or  marabout,  a  cone  22  ft.  4  in.  in  di- 
ameter at  base  and  10  ft.  8  in.  high,  with  an 
interior  curtain  14  in.  high,  which  drops  down 
around  its  base,  leaving  an  interior  diameter 
of  18  ft.  8  in.  Each  of  these  tents  has  two 
doors,  opposite  to  each  other.  The  French 
use  also  a  marquee  for  general  officers  and  a 
tente  de  eoneeil,  the  latter  a  round  wall  tent 
20  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  conical  roof.  In 
the  British  service  the  use  of  tents  was  more 
generally  adhered  to  after  their  introduction 
than  in  the  continental  armies.  The  troop 
tent  principally  used  is  the  "  bell "  tent,  a  con- 
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ical-roofed  round  tent  with  a  wall  one  or  two 
feet  high.  Its  diameter  at  the  base  is  14  ft 
and  its  height  10  ft.,  and  it  is  intended  to  shel- 
ter 12  to  16  men.  The  British  have  made  but 
little  use  of  shelter  tents,  although  many  mod- 
els have  been  proposed.  The  Prussian  troop 
tent  is  similar  to  the  bell  tent ;  but  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1866  and  1870  the  Qerman  armies 
were  not  furnished  with  tents.  In,  the  Aus- 
trian service  a  "marching"  tent  is  used,  which 
resembles  the  French  bonnet  de  police.  It  is 
18  ft.  long,  14  ft.  wide,  and  about  7  ft.  high, 
and  accommodates  10  men.  The  Thenrekauf 
troop  tent  is  rectangular,  and  26  ft.  long  by 
22  ft.  wide.  It  has  a  conical  roof,  with  side 
walls  8  ft.  high,  and  triangular  end  walls  7  ft. 
6  in.  high  to  the  apex.  Ajq  officers'  tent,  made 
after  the  same  model,  is  also  used.    The  Rus- 


sian infantry  tent  is  square,  with  a  centre  pole 
and  four  corner  poles.  It  is  14  ft.  in  diameter 
and  the  side  walls  are  7  ft.  high ;  it  is  intended 
for  14  men.  The  officers'  tents  are  like  those 
of  the  men,  excepting  that  the  roofs  are  of 
double  canvas.  The  Italians  use  shelter  tents, 
conical  tents,  and  marquees.  The  shelter  tent 
is  formed  of  three  rectangular  sections,  one 
of  which  is  spread  on  the  ground.  The  pieces 
are  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  tente  abri, 
and  are  supported  by  muskets  instead  of  sticks. 
The  conical  tent,  which  is  used  by  officers,  is 
a  modification  of  the  French  tente  eonique. 


Fio.  8.— 1.  ThenrekanTs  Ansbten  Tent.    2.  Sibley  Tent 

A  similar  tent  is  in  use  in  the  Turkish  army 
also,  for  both  officers  and  men.  In  the  United 
States  the  tents  used  most  commonly  have 
been  the  wedge,  the  Sibley,  and  the  shelter. 
The  wedge  tent  is  6  ft.  10  in.  long,  8  ft.  4  in. 
wide,  and  6  ft.  10  in.  high ;  it  is  intended  for 
five  or  six  men.  The  Sibley  tent  is  a  modi- 
fied Comanche  lodge;  it  is  a  cone  about  18  ft. 
high,  with  a  diameter  at  base  of  18  ft.,  and  will 
shelter  12  or  14  men.  During  the  last  years 
of  the  civil  war  the  shelter  tent  was  used 
almost  exclusively.  The  sections  of  the  regu- 
lation tent  are  each  6  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  6  in. 
broad,  and  are  made  of  cotton  cloth  with  a 
coating  of  caoutchouc.  Each  section  has  a  slit 
in  it,  tiirough  which  the  head  may  be  passed, 
thus  forming  a  poncho  on  the  march,  in  rainy 
weather.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  blanket. 
Shelter  tents  are  sometimes  formed  in  the 
American  service  into  "  half -faced  camps,"  by 
fastening  together  two  or  three  sections  and 
stretching  them  from  a  ridge  pole  to  the 
ground,  tiins  making  a  back  and  roof.  The 
triangular  ends  are  then  closed  with  other 
sections,  and  a  fire  built  in  the  front,  which 
is  left  open.  This  contrivance  makes  a  very 
comfortable  shelter,  the  heat  which  is  reflect- 
ed from  the  roof  and  sides  keeping  the  men 
sufficiently  warm. — The  coverings  of  tents  are 
now  made  generally  of  flax  or  cotton,  hemp 
heing  rarely  employed.  The  French  tissue  is 
of  Belgian  or  Picaridy  flax,  the  English  of  the 
best  long  Baltic  fiax.  The  Austrian  and  the 
German  canvas  is  also  linen.  The  Italian  gov- 
ernment uses  cotton  canvas  for  large  tents, 
and  the  Turkish  government  uses  it  altogether. 
In  the  United  States  army  tents  are  made  of 
cotton  only,  which  is  cheaper  here  than  linen, 
while  in  Europe  linen  canvas  can  be  produced 
at  a  lower  price  than  cotton.  The  relative 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  tissues  depend 
greatly  on  their  mechanical  straoture  and  on 
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the  quality  of  the  materiala  used,  bnt  the 
weight  of  aathoritj  seems  to  favor  cotton  in 
preference  to  linen.  In  the  beginning  ol  the 
American  civil  war,  when  the  price  of  cotton 
became  excessive,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment pnrchased  a  large  number  of  linen  tents, 
but  the  troops  objected  to  using  them,  and 
they  were  replaced  by  cotton  ones. — Uotpital 
Tentt.  In  ancient  times  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  were  treated  in  their  general  quarters. 
Tents  specially  set  apart  for  the  sick  are  said 
to  have  been  first  provided  by  Queen  Isabdla 
of  Spain  during  the  wars  of  Granada,  but  they 
did  not  come  into  general  use.  Invalids  were 
occasionally  treated  in  tents  during  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  but  no  organized  tent  hos- 
pitals, the  records  of  which  have  any  sanitary 
value,  were  established  before  the  Crimean 
war.  The  enforced  use  of  tents  at  Varna, 
made  necessary  by  the  absence  of  houses,  first 
aroused  attention  to  the  subject  of  tent  hos- 
pitals. The  tent  used  was  the  hospital  mar- 
quee of  the  British  service,  which  is  a  double 
tent,  a  large  one  completely  enveloping  a 
smaller  one,  with  an  air  space  of  about  18  in. 
between  them.  The  inner  tent  is  26  ft.  long, 
15  ft.  wide,  and  13  ft.  high  in  the  middle, 
with  walls  6  ft.  high,  and  it  has  a  floor  cloth 
of  painted  canvas.  It  will  accommodate  12  or 
14  persons.  The  Prussian  hospital  tent,  adopt- 
ed in  1667,  is  house-shaped,  double,  supported 
by  an  iron  frame,  and  large  enough  for  12 
'beds.  In  the  Franco-German  war  a  small 
square  tent,  supported  by  a  light  wooden  frame 
and  having  a  projecting  pyramidal  roof,  was 
used.  It  was  intended  for  but  two  beds,  and 
was  specially  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  those 
suffering  from  contagions  diseases.  The  Turks 
have  made  use  of  a  hospital  tent  which  is 
described  a*  of  si  long  oval  shape,  supported 
by  a  pole  at  each  end,  and  made  of  double 
canvas.  The  Russians,  Austrians,  and  Italians 
have  no  special  tent  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose.   The  hospital  tent  used  by  the  United 
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States  government  is  a  rectangular  house  tent, 
14  by  15  ft.  in  diameter,  and  11  ft.  high  in 
the  centre,  with  a  wall  4  ft.  0  in.  high,  and  a 
fly  forming  a  second  roof  which  overlaps  the 
wall  about  a  foot.  At  one  end  it  is  furnished 
with  a  lapel  so  that  two  or  more  tents  can  be 
joined  together  to  form  one  long  tent.  Each 
tent  accommodates  eight  or  ten  patients. — See 
"  The  American  Ambulance,"  by  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Evans  (London,  1878). 

TfailKE  (Lat.  tmere,  to  hold),  in  its  most 
general  sense,  the  mode  of  holding  property. 


In  law  it  is  nsnally  confined  to  the  maimer  of 
holding  land  or  real  pro{>erty.  The  first  grand 
division  of  tenures  is  into  allodial  tennres  and 
feudal  tenures.  Of  the  word  allodial,  both  the 
origin  and  the  exact  original  meaning  are  nn- 
certain.  Practically  it  means  a  tenure  which 
unites  the  right  of  the  lord  and  the  right  of  the 
tenant,  or  all  right  and  title  to  or  interest  in 
the  land.  Hence,  one  who  held  land  by  allo- 
dial tenure  had  full  and  unenonmbered  posaea- 
sion  of  it,  with  an  absolute  right  to  use  and 
dispose  of  it  at  his  own  pleasure,  with  no  con- 
trol of  any  one,  and  no  responsibility  to  any 
one.  An  allodial  holding  stands  in  direct  con- 
trast with  a  feudal  tenure,  of  which  it  was  the 
essential  quality  that  a  tenant  held  it  of  a  lord, 
and  that  tenant  and  lord  had  each  their  sepa- 
rate rights  and  interests  in  it  and  over  it,  or,  in 
the  la^page  of  the  law,  their  separate  estates 
in  it.  From  this  characteristic  of  allodial  ten- 
ure, it  is  sometimes  said  that  all  the  land  in 
the  United  States  is  held  by  this  tenure. — ^It 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  previous 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  the  lands 
of  European  nations  were  held  by  allodial  ten- 
ure, and  that  during  the  convulsions  of  the  9th, 
10th,  and  11th  centuries,  it  became  common 
for  holders  of  land  voluntarily  to  convert  tbor 
allodial  tenure  into  a  feudal  tenure,  and  so  hold 
of  some  lord.  One  reason,  and  probably  the 
strongest,  was  to  obtain  his  support  and  pro- 
tection in  return  for  the  allegiance  of  the  ten- 
ant ;  but  it  may  be  believed  that  another  canse 
of  this  change  was  the  general  desire  to  profit 
by  the  opportunity  which  tlie  feudal  system 
offered  of  escaping  from  the  disordered  and 
fragmentary  condition  of  society  thin  preva- 
lent. This  feudal  system  was  nowhere  more 
fully  developed  or  more  firmly  established  than 
in  Normandy.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of 
course  that  when  "Vyilliam  acquired  England 
under  a  claim  of  title,  but  by  uie  power  of  a 
feudal  army  which  he  carried  with  him,  he 
should  establish  his  victorious  chiefs  upon  the 
land  their  arms  had  won  under  that  feudal  sys- 
tem which  was  admirably  adapted  to  give  to 
the  sovereign  lord,  at  any  moment,  a  martial 
array  that  should  combine  nearly  all  the  avul- 
able  force  of  the  country,  and  be  supported  by 
nil  its  available  resources.  He  divided  the  land 
in  unequal  portions,  observing  that  gradation 
of  rank  and  of  possession  which  constituted  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  system.  While 
he  who  received  a  single  manor  became  a  baron 
and  had  his  own  court,  they  who  received  six 
or  more  were  originally  classed  as  greater 
barons ;  apd  to  some  of  his  principal  chiefs  he 
gave  as  many  as  700  manors.  In  this  way  he 
divided  most  of  the  valuable  land  of  England. 
His  immediate  successors  followed  the  same 
system,  and  before  a  century  had  elapsed  the 
feudal  system  and  the  feudal  tenures  were 
established  over  nearly  all  England.  All  these 
tenures  rested  upon  the  fee  (see  Feb)  ;  but  they, 
were  very  various,  and  divided  the  interest  in 
and  the  beneficiary  use  of  the  land,  betweoi 
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the  lord  and  the  yassal,  in  veiy  different  pro- 
portions. There  were  generally  many  lords, 
for  the  system  of  subinfeadation  prevailed, 
and  the  vassal  held  of  his  immediate  lord,  he  of 
the  next  higher,  and  he  of  the  next,  the  series 
always  going  op  to  and  ending  with  the  sov- 
ereign. Henoe  we  may  say  that  all  tenure 
rested  npon  two  principles :  one,  that  all  land 
was  held  of  the  sovereign,  who  retained  cer- 
tain rights  and  interests  therein ;  the  other,  that 
all  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  the  lords,  and 
of  the  tenant  finally  in  possession,  added  to- 
gether, constituted  that  allodial  tenure  already 
mentioned.  There  were  Tarioos  kinds  of  ten- 
ure, as  for  example  tenure  by  copyhold,  ten- 
ure in  gavelkind,  and  the  tenure  of  borough 
English.  Of  copyhold  there  is  nothing  in 
the  United  States.  The  principal  feature  of 
tenure  in  gavelkind  was  that  all  the  sons  in- 
herited equally  and  together,  instead  of  the 
eldest  son  alone,  which  latter  is  the  rule  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  is  nearly  universal  in  Eng- 
land. (See  Gavblkikd,  and  Hbis.)  Of  tenure 
by  borough  English,  the  essential  principle  is, 
that  neither  the  eldest  nor  all  the  sons  inherit, 
but  the  youngest  takes  as  heir.  For  this  strange 
custom  Littieton  accounts  by  the  lesser  ability 
of  the  youngest  son  to  take  care  of  himself ; 
but  a  custom  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  offers  a  more  probaole  explana- 
tion of  this  tenure.  It  is  common  in  Kew 
England,  for  example,  for  the  eldest  son,  as  he 
oomea  to  matnrity,  to  receive  what  assistance 
his  father  can  give,  which  is  considered  as  his 
share  of  the  estate;  the  same  thing  is  done 
with  other  sons  as  they  reach  full  age ;  until 
at  length  only  the  yonng^t  son  is  left  to  take 
charge  of  his  parents.  When  they  die  he  has 
the  homestead ;  or  while  they  live  they  relin- 
quish it  to  him,  taking  his  obligation  or  trast- 
ing  to  his  affection  for  support  The  same 
custom  is  said  to  exist  in  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and 
other  parts  of  Germany. — The  tenure  with 
which  we  have  most  concern  is  that  of  socage. 
This  was  wholly  liberated  from  the  stringent 
military  services  which  generally  prevailed,  and 
the  civU  services  on  which  land  was  held  under 
it  were  for  the  most  part  easy  and  honor- 
able. At  an  early  period  it  became  known  as 
"  free  and  common  socage,"  and  as  this  tenure 
spread  over  England,  the  severities,  restric- 
tions, and  encumbrances  of  the  common  feu- 
dal tenures  passed  away,  until  this  process  was 
completed  by  the  statute  12  Charles  II.  (1861), 
and  nearly  all  the  old  feudal  tenures  (all  in 
fact  which  were  in  any  way  burdensome  or 
restrictive  of  the  proper  rights  of  the  tenant) 
vere  reduced  to  the  tenure  of  free  and  com- 
mon socage.  This  tenure  has  aU  the  actual 
advantages  of  allodial  ownership.  The  bene- 
ficial use  which  one  who  holds  by  this  tenure 
has  in  the  land  comprises,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, a  sole,  undivided,  and  unencumbered 
interest  Escheat  remains  as  a  feudal  incident 
to  the  tenure,  but  the  lord  cannot  profit  by  it 
if  the  tenant  has  an  heir  or  chooses  to  make  a 
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will.  The  tenant  in  fee  simple  of  lands  held 
in  free  and  common  socage  can  make  any  dis- 
position of  them,  and  carve  any  estates  out  of 
them,  which  the  law  of  real  estate  permits; 
and  any  one  to  whom  he  grants  it  by  sale  or 
gift,  or  devises  it  by  will,  takes  title  directiy 
from  the  grantor  or  testator,  and  his  titie  is 
complete  without  the  consent  or  concurrence 
of  the  lord  or  any  action  whatever  on  his  part. 
It  may  be  added  that  this  tenure,  unlike  most 
other  feudal  tenures,  has  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  rank  or  occupation  of  the  tenant, 
or  to  the  purposes  to  which  the  lands  are  ap- 
plied. This  was  the  tenure  created  or  pre- 
scribed by  aU  the  early  colonial  charters  or 
patents  from  which  our  titles  are  now  de- 
rived ;  as  the  charter  of  Virginia  in  1606 ;  the 
patent  of  New  England  in  1620;  the  charter 
of  Massachusetts  in  1629 ;  of  Maryland  in  1682 ; 
of  the  province  of  Maine  in  1689 ;  of  Connec- 
ticut in  1662;  of  Carolina  in  1668  ;  of  Bhode 
Island  in  1668;  of  Pennsylvania  in  1681 ;  the 
act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony  of 
New  York  in  1891 ;  and  the  charter  of  Geor- 
gia in  1782.  But  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  and  Michigan  all  feudal  tenures, 
including  of  course  that  of  free  and  common 
socage,  are  abolished  by  statute ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  held,  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787  the  doctrine  of  tenures  is 
not  in  force  in  any  of  the  states  formed  out  of 
the  territory  to  which  that  ordinance  applied. 
Substantially,  our  tenure  unites  what  is  best  in 
both  the  allodial  tenure  and  that  by  free  and 
common  socage.  Nor  is  the  fact  without  its 
historical  value^  that  the  allodial  tenure,  which 
formerly  prevailed  over  all  Europe,  among  aU 
the  nations  who  were  the  ancestors  of  Euro- 
pean nations  and  so  of  our  own,  after  being 
displaced  for  more  than  1,000  years  by  the 
feudal  system,  is  at  length  reestablished  in  full 
force  throughout  the  United  States.  And  yet 
there  are  reasons  for  thinking  the  tenure  of 
free  and  common  socage,  freed  as  it  certainly 
is  now  from  all  feudal  encumbrance,  explains 
and  iUnstrates  our  law  of  real  estate  better 
than  the  other  theory.  One  reason  is,  that 
the  principles  of  the  feudal  system  do  in  fact 
underlie  all  the  doctrines  and  all  the  forms  of 
the  common  law  in  regard  to  real  estate ;  and 
wherever  the  common  law  prevails,  which  it 
does  in  all  the  states  excepting  Louisiana 
(where  the  municipal  law  is  founded  upon  the 
Roman  civil  law),  the  principles  of  the  feudal 
law  and  of  feudal  tenure  must  be  understood 
and  made  use  of.  Another  reason  is,  that  the 
law  of  escheat  is  universal  with  us  (see  Ea* 
chkat),  and  it  is  governed  by  the  law  of  fen- 
dal  tenure,  modified  by  our  statutes.  A  third 
reason  is,  that  the  important  and  nniversal  law 
of  eminent  domain  is  far  better  understood 
and  applied  by  the  theory  that  all  property  is 
held  from  the  sovereign,  that  is,  the  state  or 
people ;  and  that  in  the  original  grant  on  which 
aU  titie  is  founded,  the  sovereign  reserved  the 
rif^t  to  reeome  the  same  for  his  own,  that  ia, 
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for  the  pnblio  use,  on  making  adequate  com- 
pensation. Yet  another  reason  is,  that  the 
obligation  of  fealty  remains  in  fall  force.  It 
is  now  and  here  an  obligation  only  to  the  sov- 
ereign. It  is  implied,  or  rather  it  is  expressed, 
in  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  bat  it  does  not  de- 
pend on  this  oath.  It  is  the  obligation  and  the 
daty  which  rest  on  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  condition  npon  which  he  holds 
all  property,  all  interests,  and  all  rights,  to  be 
"feall  and  loiall,"  as  the  old  law  expressed  it, 
to  be  f  aithf  al  and  loyal  to  his  sovereign,  that 
is,  to  the  state  and  to  the  Union. 

TEOCAIiU.    See  Mexico,  toI.  xi.,  p.  474. 

TEOS,  an  ancient  Ionian  city,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  about  26  m.  S.  W.  of  Smyrna. 
It  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Anacreon.  It 
had  two  good  harbors,  and  was  a  flourishing 
commercial  town  till  the  Persian  conquest. 
The  village  of  Sighajik,  1^  m.  N".  of  Teoa,  has 
walls  constructed  from  its  ruins.  The  chief 
ruin  is  that  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus. 

TEPUTZj  or  IVpiUz,  a  watering  place  of  N". 
Bohemia,  m  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz.  4£  m. 
N.  W.  of  Prague ;  pop.  in  1870,  inclading  the 
adjoining  village  of  SchOnau,  11,618.  In  the 
season  of  1876  it  was  visited  by  about  80,000 
invalids  and  tourists.  Of  the  17  alkalo-saline 
springs,  11  are  now  used,  chiefly  for  the  gout 
and  rheumatism.  A  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Bussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  against  Napoleon, 
was  concluded  here,  Sept.  9,  1818. 

TiXtDENDiMA,  FUh  et    See  Boaorl. 

TEEAMOi  L  A  province  of  S.  Italy,  former- 
ly Abrazzo  Ulteriore  I.  (See  Abkuzzo).  II.  A 
town,  capital  of  the  province  (ano.  Interamna), 
85  m.  N.  E.  of  Rome ;  pop.  about  19,000.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  ana  has  a  modernized 
Gothic  cathedral,  and  manufactories  of  bats 
and  cream  of  tartar.  Interamna,  which  is  also 
the  ancient  name  of  Terni  and  other  places, 
was  a  city  of  Picennm.  Many  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  city  have  been  discovered  on  the  edte 
of  Teramo. 

TEBAT0L06¥  (Or.  rtpas,  a  wonder  or  mon- 
ster, and  A^yof,  discourse),  that  branch  of  phys- 
iological science  which  treats  of  the  malfor- 
mations and  monstrosities  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. On  account  of  its  greater  interest,  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  latter,  particu- 
larly within  the  present  century,  by  French 
and  German  physiologists.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  systematize  the  study  of  monstrosities 
till  the  time  of  Isidore  Geoftroy  Saint-Hilaire, 
who  gave  the  science  the  above  name.  His 
classification  is  given  in  the  article  Monbteb. 
He  divides  the  history  of  monstrosities  into 
three  periods,  viz. :  the  fabulous,  the  positive, 
and  the  scientific.  The  fabulous  period  is  aU 
that  prior  to  the  18th  century;  the  positive 
embraces  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century; 
while  the  scientific  dates  from  the  middle  of 
that  century.  In  the  fabnlons  period  the  prev- 
alent belief  attributed  the  formation  of  human 
monsters  to  divine  anger  as  punishments  to 
parents,  or  to  demoniacal  influence,  and  as  the 


progeny  of  the  devil  they  were  destroyed.  As 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  it 
was  said  by  learned  men  that  children  with  aiz 
fingers  were  made  in  the  image  of  the  devil, 
and  a  renmant  of  snch  superstition  still  exists. 
The  first  important  work  was  published  by 
Leicetus  in  1616,  in  which  he  gives  a  great 
collection  of  the  most  fabulous  monsters.  He 
quotes  largely  from  a  work  on  monsters  by 
Lycosthenes  (1667),  and  his  pages  abound  in 
wonders.  A  work  published  by  Haller  in  1768 
is  the  first  which  may  be  regarded  as  scien- 
tific. BoSon  gives  a  classification  of  mon- 
sters in  his  "Natural  History."  Meckel,  the 
celebrated  physiologist,  published  a  complete 
treatise  on  monsters  in  his  Sdadbuei  derpa- 
thologitehen  Anatomie  (1812-'18),  and  Tiede- 
mann  makes  important  observations  on  the 
genesis  of  monsters  in  his  Anatomie  der  iofif- 
lo»eih  MtMgebwten  (1818).  Works  of  the  great- 
est importance  were  those  of  the  two  Geof- 
frey Saint-Hilaires  (1822,  1829,  and  1832-'6). 
A  work  on  monsters  in  Dutch  and  Latin,  by 
W.  Yrolik,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  man- 
uals on  teratology  (Amsterdam,  1840-'42 ;  new 
ed.,  fol.,  with  100  plates,  1849),  and  contains 
the  most  complete  atlas  that  has  ever  been 
published.  See  also  articles  in  the  transactions 
of  the  New  York  state  medical  society  for 
1866,  '66,  '67,  and  '68,  on  "  Diploteratology," 
by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fisher  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  giving 
a  brief  history  of  the  subject  of  teratology, 
adding  to  the  classification,  and  giving  also 
the  history  of  many  oases  of  double  monsters ; 
J.  North,  "Lectures  on  Monstrosities"  (Lon- 
don "Lancet,"  1840);  Allen  Thompson,  "Re- 
marks upon  the  Early  Condition  and  Probable 
Origin  of  Double  Monsters,"  in  "  London  and 
Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences  "  (1844) ;  J.  Yogel,  Pathologucht  A  nato- 
mie  de*  Memchliehen  Korpers  (Leipsic,  1845) ; 
C.  Rokitansky,  Lehrbuch  dtr  pathologitehen 
Anatomie  (Vienna,  1851-'61) ;  William  F.  Mont- 
gomery, "  Account  of  a  very  remarkable  Case 
of  Double  Monster,"  &c.,  in  "Dublin  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences"  (186S); 
A.  FOrster,  Die  Miubildungen  de*  Met»t^eH 
(2  vols.  4to,  with  26  plates,  Jena,  1861) ;  and 
M.  LerbouUet,  Reeherehet  sur  let  moiutruotitit 
du  broehet  obteniet  dan*  rau/,  et  »ur  leur  mod* 
de  production,  in  the  Annate*  de*  teienee*  n»- 
turelle*  (Paris,  1868). 

TERBIIJM,  a  supposed  metal  discovered  by 
Mosander  in  1848,  associated  with  erbinm  md 
yttrium  in  the  mineral  gadolinite.  Very  care- 
fully conducted  experiments  of  Bahr  and  Bun- 
sen  throw  great  doubt  on  the  existence  of  ter- 
bium, and  further  experiments  are  required  to 
afford  a  perfectly  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question  whether  crude  yttria  is  a  mixture  of 
three  earths  or  of  only  two.  According  to 
Delofontaine,  terbia  is  an  earth  of  a  pale  rose 
color,  the  solutions  of  which  exhibit  an  ab- 
sorption spectrum,  whereas  the  salts  of  erbia 
do  not  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  by  pris- 
matic analysis.    The  metal  terbium  has  nev» 
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been  isolated,  and  a  majority  of  chemists  at 
present  discredit  its  existence. 

TOHIMi,  Grnti,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  in 
Zwolle  in  1608,  died  in  Deventer  in  1681.  He 
painted  cabinet  size  conversation  pieces,  musi- 
cal parties,  and  ladies  at  their  toilets.  In  1648 
be  painted  a  picture  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
assembled  at  the  congress  of  Mftnster,  which 
led  to  his  being  invited  to  Madrid  bj  Philip 
IV.  He  excelled  in  color  and  the  finishing  of 
his  draperies,  especially  white  satin. 

THlCQKi,  one  of  the  Azore  islands,  near  the 
centre  of  the  group ;  lat.  88°  40'  N.,  Ion.  27° 
10'  W. ;  extreme  length  20  m.,  general  breadth 
about  12  m. ;  pop.  about  60,000.  The  coast  is 
generally  bold  and  precipitous,  and  the  central 
part  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  the  summits 
consisting  mostly  of  fertile  plains.  Many  of 
the  mountain  masses  are  composed  of  soft 
pumice.  The  island  is  well  watered,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  Grain,  wine,  and  cattle  are  pro- 
duced, and  it  exports  oranges  and  lemons. 
Capital,  Angra. — In  1829  Terceira  became  the 
seat  of  the  regency  for  Dona  Maria  da  Gloria 
during  Dom  Mignel's  usurpation  in  Portugal, 
and  Dom  Pedro  I.  of  Brazil  collected  there 
forces  for  the  recovery  of  his  daughter's  throne. 

intEDa    See  Ship  Vfomi. 

TEXENCE  (PuBLiiTS  Tebkntitts  Afbb),  a  Ro- 
man comic  poet,  bom,  in  Carthage  about  196 
B.  C,  died  about  169.  He  became  a  slave  of 
P.  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  senator,  who 
gave  him  an  excellent  education,  and  finally 
freed  him.  The  Andria,  his  first  play,  was 
acted  in  166,  and  its  success  introduced  him 
into  the  best  society  of  Rome,  Lcelius  and  the 
younger  Scipio  being  among  his  associates. 
Later  in  Hfe  he  went  to  Greece,  and  there 
transhited  108  of  Menander's  comedies.  The 
manner  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  though  the 
common  account  ascribes  it  to  grief  at  the  loss 
of  all  his  translations  of  Menander.  Sis  of  his 
comedies  are  extant,  and  besides  the  Andria 
("  The  Woman  of  Andros  "),  the  plot  of  which 
was  adopted  by  Steele  in  his  "  Conscious  Lov- 
ers," there  are  Heeyra  ("The  Stepmother"), 
produced  in  166 ;  Heauton  -  Timoroumenot 
C^The  Self-Tormentor"),  produced  in  168; 
JEunuehv*  ("  The  Eunuch  "),  the  most  popular 
of  his  plays,  for  which  he  received  8,000  ses- 
terces, produced  in  163;  Phormio,  produced 
in  162 ;  and  Adelphi  ("The  Brothers"),  acted 
first  in  160.  The  dramas  of  Terence  all  belong 
to  thefabula  palliata,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  two  were  first  performed  at  the 
Megalesian  games.  The  plots  were  borrowed 
from  Menander.  Terence's  Latinity  is  elegant, 
and  his  works  have  been  handed  down  in  a 
very  correct  state.  There  have  been  numer- 
ous imitations  of  his  comedies  by  the  mod- 
ems, and  they  have  been  translated  into  near- 
ly all  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  first  edi- 
tion is  probably  that  of  Milan  (f  ol.,  1470).  Re- 
cent editions  of  the  text  with  notes  are  those 
of  Davies  jPLondon,  1869),  Wagner  (London, 
1869),  and  Umpfenbach  (Berlin,  1870).  Among 


English  translations  are  those  of  Colman  (Lon- 
don, 1765),  Patrick  (Dublin,  1829),  and' Riley 
(London,  1668). 

TISHDIIE,  Hiry  TbsUt  (Hawks),  an  Ameri- 
can novelist,  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Marion 
Harland,  bom  in  Amelia  county,  Ya.,  about 
1836.  At  the  age  of  16  she  published  in 
"  Godey's  Lady's  Book "  a  sketch  entitled 
"Marrying  from  Prudential  Motives,"  which 
was  copied  into  an  English  periodical,  trans- 
lated into  French,  retranslated  into  English, 
and  published  in  England  and  America  as  an 
English  tale.  In  1866  she  married  the  Rev. 
E.  P.  Terhune,  and  since  1869  has  resided  at 
Newark,  N.  J.  Her  works  are:  "Alone" 
(Richmond,  1864;  19th  ed.,  1866);  "The 
Hidden  Path"  (New  York,  1866);  "Moss 
Side"  (1867);  "Miriam"  and  "Nemesis" 
(I860);  "Husks"  (1868);  "Husbands  and 
Homes "(1866);  "Sunny bank"  (1868);  "The 
Christmas  HoUy  "  (1867) ;  "  Ruby's  Husband  " 
(1868);  "Phemie's  Temptation"  (1869); 
"  Helen  Gardner,"  "  The  Empty  Heart."  "  Com- 
mon Sense  in  the  Household,  a  Manual  of 
Practical  Housewifery,"  and  "  At  Last "  (1870) ; 
"  True  as  Steel "  (1872) ;  "Jessamine  "  (1878) ; 
and  "From  my  Youth  Up"  (1874). 

TOUain-IMiXi8E(anc.  ThemuBHimereMe*\ 
a  town  of  Sicily,  part  of  the  ancient  northern 
Himera,  in  the  province  and  20  m.  S.  E.  of 
the  city  of  Palermo,  E.  of  the  month  of  the 
San  Lionardo ;  pop.  in  1872,  25,780.  It  has 
fine  churches,  a  good  harbor,  fisheries,  and  an 
active  trade  in  local  products,  including  mac- 
caroni,  which  is  the  best  in  Sicily. — After  the 
destruction  of  the  Greek  city  of  Himera  by 
Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  in  409  B.  C,  the 
surviving  inhabitants  fled  to  the  neighboring 
ThermcB,  so  named  from  its  celebrated  hot  sul- 
phur springs.  The  town  appears  to  have  ex- 
isted during  the  Roman  empire,  and  consider- 
able portions  of  the  Roman  part  are  still  visi- 
ble. The  southern  Thermte  or  Thermce  Seli- 
nuntiee  is  described  under  Soiaooa,  its  modem 
Site.    (See  also  Himbba.) 

TBUIFIfS,  the  proper  name  of  the  white 
ants,  or  the  nenropterous  insects  of  the  family 
termiUna.  >  Though  they  resemble  the  com- 
mon ants  (Jormiea)  in  their  social  habits,  they 
belong  to  a  different  order,  and  in  many  re- 
spects come  near  the  orthoptera.  In  the  genus 
termei  (Linn.)  the  antennee  are  thread-shaped, 
w  ith  about  20  joints ;  the  eyes  small  but  promi- 
nent, and  the  ocelli  three ;  the  mouth  as  in 
orthoptera ;  thorax  distinct,  and  wings  large, 
long,  and  membranous ;  legs  short  with  four- 
jointed  tarsi ;  abdomen  with  a  pair  of  minute 
caudal  appendages.  They  live  in  vast  com- 
munities, principally  in  the  tropics,  and  do 
great  damage  by  devouring  everything  but 
metals  and  stone  whish  comes  in  their  way, 
gnawing  even  the  interior  of  the  beams  of 
houses,  leaving  only  a  thin  shell.  According 
to  Latreille  there  are  five  classes  in  their  com- 
munities, males,  females,  workers,  neuters,  and 
soldiers.    The  males  and  females  are  at  first 
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exactly  alike,  and  are  famished  with  four  verj 
long,  nearly  equal  wings ;  'after  impregnation 
the  abdomen  increases  greatlj  from  the  im- 
mense number  of  eggs  which  it  contains ;  as 
many  as  80,000  may  be  laid  by  one  female  in 
24  hours,  making  about  30,000,000  in  a  year. 
Most  of  the  community  is  made  up  of  wingless 
individuals,  resembling  the  winged  insects,  but 
without  eyes;  these  are  the  workers,  which 
perform  all  the  labors  of  construction.  Others 
without  wings,  apparently  pupee,  resemble  the 
workers,  but  have  four  tubercular  wing  cases 
on  the  thorax ;  these  are  supposed  to  be  neu- 
ters or  incomplete  females,  which  attend  upon 
the  king  and  queen  and  take  care  of  the  young 
brood;  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  these 
ants  renders  necessary  a  large  class  of  neuters, 
which  possess  the  affections  of  maternity  with- 
out the  power  of  reproduction.  The  fifth  dass, 
apparently  neuters  still  further  developed,  have 
▼ery  large  jaws,  and  are  the  soldiers  and  de- 
fenders of  the  rest.  From  the  researches  of 
Fritz  MftUer  ("  Nature,"  1874)  it  appears  that, 
nnlike  the  social  hymenoptera,  the  neuters  of 
the  termites  are  not  sterile  females,  but  m6di- 
fied  larvffl  which  undergo  no  further  metamor- 
phosis ;  that  both  sexes  are  represented  among 
the  neuters;  and  that  there  are  in  many  (if 
not  in  all)  species  two  forms  of  sexual  individ- 
nals,  winged  and  wingless  males  and  females ; 
the  former  produced  in  vast  numbers,  leaving 
the  nest,  and  most  of  them  perishing ;  the  lat- 
ter never  leaving  the  termitary  where  they 
were  born.  The  constitution  of  their  societies 
in  its  general  characteristics  does-  not  vary  es- 
sentially from  that  noticed  under  Aht.  They 
make  edifices  of  a  most  remarkable  size  and 
complexity,  usually  on  the  ground,  but  some- 
times among  branches  of  trees  and  in  honses, 
communicating  with  the  ground  by  long  spiral 
galleries.  When  on  the  ground,  the  most  usual 
shape  is  that  of  a  gronp  of  irregular  cones,  fre- 
quently 12  ft.  high,  looking  like  huts  of  the 
natives,  and  so  firmly  constructed  that  man 
and  beast  can  stand  on  them  securely ;  they  are'^ 
built  of  earth  softened  in  the  jaws  of  the  work- 
ers, which  dries  quickly  and  becomes  very  hard. 
A  nest  is  divided  internally  into  numerous 
ohambers  and  galleries,  in  one  of  which  the 
queen  is  imprisoned,  and  waited  upon  by  nu- 
merous special  attendants  whose  apartments 
are  in.  dose  proximity  to  the  royal  cell ;  the 
male  is  said  to  lie  concealed  ander  one  side  of 
the  enlarged  abdomen  of  the  female.  The  at- 
tendants carry  off  the  eggs  as  soon  as  they  are 
laid  into  separate  chambers,  where  the  young 
when  hatched  are  tended  by  the  nurses.  There 
are  generally  two  or  three  roofs  within  the 
dome-shaped  interior,  and  the  thick  walls  are 
perforated  by  passages  leading  in  various  di- 
rections to  the  nurseries,  magazines  of  food, 
ground  floor,  and  subterranean  entrances ;  the 
food  consists  principally  of  decaying  and  dried 
wood,  though  gums  and  thickened  vegetable 
juices  are  stored  in  theii"  magazines.  The  king 
and  queen,  have  no  regal  authority.    Destmc- 


tive  as  the  termites  often  are,  they  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature  bj 
removing  aeoaying  wood,  whidi  otherwise  in 
a  short  time  would  seriously  interfere  irith 
vegetation  in  the  tropics. — The  largest  and  best 
known  species  is  the  warrior  white  ant  of  Af- 
rica (T./atalit,  Linn.,  or  T.  belliwnu,  Smeath.); 
in  each  nest  there  are  a  king  and  queen,  and 
about  100  workers  to  one  soldier ;  the  worken 
are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  alwayi 
busy  and  very  fast  runners ;  the  soldiers,  which 
appear  to  be  the  same  further  developed,  ire 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  the  perfect  iosecb 
from  -ffto-ffOt  an  inch  long ;  it  is  supposed 


Kest  of  the  White  Ant  (Termes  belHcMSS). 
1.  Male.    2.  Onrid  female.    8,  4,  B.  Heatns. 

that  two  or  three  years  are  requisite  for  the 
fall  development  of  the  species  from  the  egg. 
Toward  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season 
the  perfect  insects  take  flight,  but  are  moefiy 
destroyed  by  the  heavy  rains ;  if  a  pair  escape, 
they  are  taken  by  some  of  the  workers  whidi 
are  always  running  over  the  ground,  and  «m 
made  the  king  and  queen  of  a  new  colonj. 
The  pregnant  female  nas  the  abdomen  8  tot 
in.  long  and  two  thirds  of  an  inch  wide,  about 
2,000  times  as  large  as  the  rest  of  her  body, 
and  20,000  to  80,000  times  as  large  as  that  of 
the  workers.  The  bite  of  the  soldiers  is  vary 
severe  and  painful,  but  not  dangerous  to  s 
healthy  person ;  they  permit  themselves  to  be 
torn  asunder  rather  than  let  go  tiieir  hoM. 
They  have  many  enemies  in  other  ants,  birds, 
and  reptiles,  which  destroy  great  numben; 
the  wingless  ones  are  also  devoured  with  svid- 
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ity  hj  the  natives  and  even  by  Europeans,  wbo 
roast  them  in  the  manner  of  oofiee.  (See  "  In- 
sect Architectare,"  by  James  Rennie,  in  the 
"Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,"  Lon- 
don,  1880-'S1). — There  are  other  species  in 
tropical  Asia,  and  eren  two  or  tlvee  in  south- 
ern  Europe.  In  the  United  States  a  represen- 
tative species,  the  T.  /rontalu  (Haldeman),  has 
been  noticed  at  Salem,  Mass.,  where  it  did  con- 
siderable mischief  in  greenhouses  and  gr^>erie8, 
not  only  attacking  decaying  and  dead  wood, 
bnt  also  excavating  the  roots  of  living  viaes 
and  oaasing  their  destruction.  (See  "Pro- 
oeedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory," vol.  vii.,  pp.  287,  288,  May  2,  1880.) 

TOUT,  the  proper  name  of  the  birds  of  the 
gull  family  and  subfamily  tt&mina,  among 
which  is  included  the  noddy,  previously  de- 
scribed. The  terns  have  a  rather  long,  usu&Uy 
slender,  nearly  straight,  and  sharp-pointed  bill ; 
wings  elongated,  with  long  and  pointed  prima- 
ries ;  tail  long,  and  in  most  species  forked ;  tar- 
si slender,  anterior  toes  with  a  deeply  notched 
web,  hind  toe  small,  and  the  claws  curved  and 
sharp.  They  are  found  on  and  near  the  sea 
shore,  and  sometimes  on  inland  lakes  and  riv- 
ers, most  of  the  time  hovering  with  rapid  and 
easy  flight  over  sandy  bars  and  shallows,  dart- 
ing sndaenly  upon  small  fishes  and  crustaceans; 
they  are  often  seen  swimming  and  resting  on 
the  water,  bnt  never  diving;  from  their  forked 
tail,  small  size,  and  swift  and  graceful  flight, 
they  are  popularly  called  sea  swallows. — In 
the  typical  genus  itema  (Linn.)  the  upper 
mandible  is  slightly  curved,  with  the  frontal 
feathers  extending  to  the  nostrils;  the  enter 
quill  is  the  longest.  It  oontains  more  than 
60  species,  in  both  hemispheres,  migrating  in 
bands  from  place  to  place  according  to  sea- 
son ;  the  eggs  are  two  to  four,  usually  deposit- 
ed in  a  slight  hollow  in  the  sand  on  rocks  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea ;  the  hatching  is  left  most- 
ly to  the  sun,  the  females  sitting  only  at  night 
imd  in  oold  weather ;  the  young  are  carefully 
fed  and  bravely  defended.  The  largest  spe- 
cies is  the  Caspian  tern  {S.  Ca*pia,  Pall.),  21^ 
in.  long,  61  in.  in  alar  extent,  with  a  very 
etout  bill  of  8  in. ;  the  back  and  wings  are 
pale  bluish  ash,  the  upper  parts  of  the  head 
black  with  a  greenish  gloss,  the  quill  shafts  and 
the  under  plumage  pure  white,  the  bill  ver- 
milion, and  the  legs  and  feet  black ;  the  tail  is 
not  much  forked ;  the  young  are  mottled  above 
with  bladdsh  brown.  It  is  found  in  the 
United  States  from  the  coast  of  New  Jersey 
northward,  and  all  over  Europe,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Caspian  sea  (where  it  was  flrst  found 
and  described  by  Pallas),  and  also  in  Africa. 
The  eggs,  as  in  most  of  the  terns,  are  yellowish 
stone-colored,  with  ash-gray  and  dark  reddish 
brown  spots;  they  are  S+  by  If  in.  The  Cay- 
enne or  royal  tern  (S.  Cayana,  Bonap.)  is  21 
in.  long  and  49  in.  in  alar  extent,  with  a  deep 
red  bill  of  2^  in. ;  the  mantle  is  bluish  gray, 
lower  parts  white,  legs  and  feet  black,  and  the 
tail  forked.    It  is  found  on  the  AtUntic  coast 


from  Labrador  to  Florida,  being  abundant 
about  the  southern  keys;  it  also  occurs  in 
California.  It  is  very  shy,  and  utters  loud  and 
harsh  cries  during  flight ;  when  any  are  killed 


CqrcDii*  Tern  (Stenia  Cajtna). 

out  of  a  flock,  the  rest  dart  toward  the  gunner ; 
when  wounded  they  eject  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  and  bite  severely ;  the  eggs  are  2f  by 
1}  in.,  and  like  those  of  the  other  species  afford 
good  eating;  the  flesh  is  very  oily.  The  sooty 
tern  {8.  fuliffino$a,  Gmel.)  is  16}  in.  long  and 
86  in.  in  alar  extent;  bill  1}  in.  and  black,  as 
are  the  legs  and  feet;  it  is  deep  black  above, 
the  forehead  and  lower  parts  white ;  tail  deeply 
forked,  black,  with  the  outer  and  basal  half  of 
the  inner  web  of  the  outside  feathers  white. 
It  is  found  in  the  gulf  states  from  Texas  to 
Florida,  arriving  from  the  south  in  May  and 
departing  by  the  beginning  of  August ;  it  rare- 
ly alights  on  the  water,  where  it  would  be  in- 
commoded by  its  long  tail ;  it  feeds  principally 
on  flsh,  whieh  it  seizes  by  a  sweeping  curve; 
the  cries  are  very  loud  when  the  breeding  places 
are  disturbed ;  the  eggs  are  three  in  number, 
2-)-  by  1}  in.,  and  in  former  times  were  the 
source  of  a  considerable  trade  with  Havana. 
Wilson's  tern  (8.  WiUoni,  Bonap.)  is  16  ia. 
long,  with  an  fuar  extent  of  82  in. ;  the  bill  ia 
1-1  in.,  slender,  coral  red,  black  near  the  end 
with  a  yellow  tip ;  mantle  light  grayish  bine ; 
upper  part  of  bead  and  neck  deep  black ;  be- 
neath pearl-gray ;  tail  deeply  forked,  with  the 
outer  web  of  lateral  feather  blackish  gray; 
legs  and  feet  coral  red.  It  is  found  from  Texas 
to  Labrador,  and  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts 
goes  by  the  name  of  mackerel  gull,  from  the 
supposition  that  it  announces  the  arrival  of 
this  fish  in  its  summer  quarters;  it  formerly 
bred  on  Egg  Rock  near  Isahant,  and  was  very 
abundant  in  summer  on  Nantasket  beach ;  the 
eggs  are  three,  1}  by  Ij-  in.  Its  European 
representative  is  uie  common  sea  swallow  (8. 
hirundo,  linn.),  spread  over  Europe  and  Afri- 
ca;  it  is  14|  in.  long,  and  the  eggs  If  by  1-}  in. 
The  arctic  tern  (8.  tnaorura,  Nanm.)  is  14}  in. 
long,  and  82  in.  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  bill 
1}  in.,  slender,  and  deep  carmine ;  mantle  light 
grayish  blue,  and  under  parts  plumbeous  gray ; 
tail  very  deeply  forked ;  legs  and  feet  crimson. 
It  is  found  from  the  coast  of  New  England  to 
the  arotio  seas  and  the  fur  countries,  also 
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coming  down  to  N".  Europe ;  it  is  «  very  rapid 
and  graceful  flier,  dashing  boldly  into  the  water 
after  fish  and  shrimps;  the  eggs  are  delicious, 
11-  by  I  in.  There  are  several  other  species, 
and  another  genus,  the  short-tailed  or  black 
tern,  hydroehelidon  (Boie),  with  the  species  H. 
plumbea  in  America  and  jff.  nigra  in  Europe. 

IQtNiTE.    See  Molcooas. 

TOUriinL  I.  GiUbnM  Uois,  baron,  a  French 
manufacturer,  born  in  Sedan,  Oct.  8,  1768,  died 
in  St.  Ouen,  April  2,  1838.  When  scarcely  16 
years  old  he  managed  his  father's  woollen  fac- 
tory, and  retrieved  the  fortune  of  his  family. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  reform  in  1789,  but  was 
one  of  the  kmg's  defenders  in  1792.  After  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  he  established  large  manu- 
factories at  Lonviers  and  Sedan.  He  natural- 
ized Thibetan  goats  in  France,  and  manufac- 
tured shawls  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  ones, 
known  as  eachemirei-Temaux.  He  was  made 
a  baron  by  Louis  XVIII.;  in  1618  he  was 
elected  a  deputy;  was  reelected  in  1827,  and 
was  one  of  the  221  deputies  whose  decided 
stand  against  the  government  brought  about 
the  revolution  of  July,  1880.  The  commercial 
crisis  which  followed  ruined  him,  though  he 
paid  all  his' debts.  He  published  several  trea- 
tises on  finance  and  manufaotores.  II.  BmiI, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  known  as  Henri 
Ternaux-Oampans,  bom  in  Paris  in  1807,  died 
there  in  1864.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
devotion  to  the  study  of  American  history,  and 
published  two  series,  in  10  vols,  each,  of  Voy- 
age*, relatioTU  et  mhioiret,  from  inedited  Span- 
ish manuscripts,  relating  to  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  America  (Paris,  1886-'40);  Bibli- 
othiqxie  amirieaine,  1498-1700  (8vo,  1887); 
BibtiotAique  atiatique  et  (^ricaine  (1841-2) ; 
and  various  other  works. — Mobtimsb,  his  broth- 
er, bom  in  Paris  in  1808,  has  published  La 
ehute  de  la  royauti,  10  aoAt  1792  (1864);  Le 
peuple  atix  TuiUriei,  20  ju«n  1792  (1864) ; 
and  Hittoire  de  la  Urreur  (1792-'4),  from  in- 
edited  documents  (7  vols.  8vo,  1862-'9). 

THUn  (anc.  Interamna),  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Perugia,  on  an  island  formed 
by  tie  Nera,  49  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Rome ;  pop. 
about  10,000.  It  has  a  cathedral  buUt  from 
the  designs  of  Bernini,  with  a  high  altar  rich 
in  marbles;  and  there  are  many  Roman  re- 
mains and  inscriptions.  Silk  and  oil  are  the 
chief  articles  of  trade.  About  6  m.  from  Ter- 
ni  are  the  celebrated  falls  of  the  Velino  (eadute 
delle  Marmore),  about  800  ft.  high,  fed  by  an 
artificial  channel  laid  out  by  the  Romans  to 
drain  the  plains  of  Rieti.  The  water  descends 
by  three  separate  leaps,  respectively  50,  600, 
and  250  ft.  high,  forming  one  continuous  sheet 
of  foam,  described  by  Byron  "as  worth  all  the 
cascades  and  torrents  of  Switzerland  put  to- 
gether."— The  ancient  Interamna,  originally 
belonging  to  Umbria,  was  celebrated  nnder  the 
Romans,  as  Terni  still  is,  for  the  remarkable 
fertility  of  the  surrounding  country. 

IBIPinDER  (Tipwavipoc),  a  Greek  musician, 
bom  at  Antissa  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  flour- 


ished in  the  earlier  half  of  the  7th  century 
B.  0.  He  removed  to  Sparta,  where  in  678 
he  was  crowned  victor  in  the  first  masical  cos- 
test  at  the  feast  of  Apollo  Carneins,  and  where 
he  established  the  first  musical  school  or  sys- 
tem in  Greece.  He  enlarged  the  compass  at 
the  lyre  from  a  tetrachord  to  an  octave,  but 
with  the  omission  of  the  third  string,  cooat- 
ing  from  the  highest  down,  making  it  really 
a  heptachord ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  r^n- 
larly  set  poetry  to  music. 

.TEBPNCHtHtE,  one  of  the  nine  Mases,  dan^ 
ter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  Stie  presided 
over  choral  song  and  dancing,  and  is  generallj 
represented  as  crowned  with  flowers  and  hold- 
ing a  lyre  and  plectrum. 

TEBEi,  or  Tritas,  a  goddess  of  the  Roman 
mythology,  in  whose  form  the  earth  was  per- 
sonified and  worshipped,  and  who  is  thus  often 
named  in  contrast  with  Jupiter,  the  god  (^ 
heaven.  A  festival  in  her  honor  was  celebra- 
ted on  the  15th  of  April,  and  private  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  her  at  seedtime  and  har- 
vest, and  also  when  any  member  of  a  family 
died.  Terra  corresponds  to  Gaea  or  Ge  is 
Greek  mythology.  In  the  Hedodic  theogony 
Gffia  was  the  first  born  of  Chaos.  She  gave 
birth  to  Uranus,  whom  she  afterward  married, 
and  from  this  union  sprang  the  Titans,  the 
Cyclops,  and  the  hundred-handed  giants.  Uer 
worship  was  universal  among  the  Greeks. 

TERBAON A,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Rome,  on  a  gulf  of  its  own  name  in  the 
Mediterranean,  at  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  Pontine 
marshes,  26  m.  S.  W.  of  Frosinone ;  pop.  about 
6,000.  It  has  a  cathedral  ooonpying,  according 
to  some  authorities,  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur,  from  which 
its  beautiful  fluted  marble  columns  are  said  to 
have  been  taken.  The  most  picturesque  of  the 
many  rains  are  those  of  the  palace  of  Theo- 
dorio,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  the  town. 
Near  the  shore  is  a  palace  built  by  Pins  VI., 
who  made  considerable  bat  not  saoceesfol  ef- 
forts to  drain  the  marshes  and  to  restore  the 
ancient  port,  which  is  still  filled  with  sand, 
though  a  new  pier  affords  protection  to  smaD 
craft.  The  bishopric  of  Terracina  is  said  to 
date  from  A.  D.  46. — ^Terracina  was  the  Anxur 
of  the  Volscians  and  the  Romans ;  the  latt«' 
had  fine  villas  and  a  naval  station  here,  and 
also  called  the  place  Tarracina. 

TKBA  COTM  (It.,  baked  clay),  an  earthen- 
ware employed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Egyptians  in  the  manufacture  of  moulds,  ar- 
chitectural ornaments,  statuary,  ntensils,  sar- 
cophagi, and  various  other  objects.  An  impcH^ 
tant  use  of  it  among  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians was  for  the  preservation  of  records, 
which  were  stamped  upon  terra  cotta  slabs 
and  cylinders.  The  material  is  clay  of  oon- 
siderable  parity,  and  the  articles  are  generally 
slack-baked,  or  merely  hardened  by  continued 
exposure  to  the  sun.  The  color  is  usually  a 
red  or  buff,  and  the  vases  are  ottwL  ornament- 
ed with  designs  of  leaves,  vines,  &&,  painted 
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in  black  or  other  colors.  While  these  adorn 
the  rim,  neck,  and  stand,  the  body  is  some- 
times covered  with  allegorical  representations 
of  gods,  men,  and  animals.  The  Romans  em- 
ployed finer  materials  for  their  terra  cottas, 
and  moulded  these  into  lamps,  urns,  &c.,  which 
they  ornamented  with  depressed  or  raised  fig- 
ares.  From  the  12th  to  the  17th  'century 
terra  cotta  was  much  used  in  Italy  for  archi- 
tectural decorations,  and  Michel  Angelo  and 
other  sculptors  employed  it  for  their  models 
and  clay  sketches.  The  manufacture  of  deco- 
rative works  in  terra  cotta  has  been  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  in  England  since 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  The  mix- 
tures employed  are  of  pure  clays  and  fine 
quartz  sand  or  calcined  flints  with  pulverized 
potsherds  or  old  pottery.  The  coats  of  arms 
seen  over  many  of  the  shop  fronts  in  London 
are  moulded  and  baked  in  this  material.  It 
is  also  used  for  statues,  baptismal  fonts,  foun- 
tains, and  ornamental  pieces  of  various  forms  in 
different  parts  of  buildings.  The  ware  is  much 
more  firmly  baked  than  that  of  the  ancients. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  extensively  employed 
for  elaborate  architectural  ornaments,  such  as 
are  ordinarily  carved  in  stone,  and  also  for 
architectural  models.  Drain  tiles  and  similar 
ware  are  made  of  it.  It  is  also  an  important 
manufacture  in  France,  and  there  was  a  re- 
markable display  of  terra  cotta  statues  and 
other  objects  in  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1867. 

TiSJKA  Da  fVEGO.     See  Tikbka  Del  Fueoo. 

IBtRA  DI  BASL    See  Babi. 

TEUU  DI  LiTOBO.    See  Caskbta. 

TEUl  VOnUSTO.    See  Lioox. 

TOnUPDI,  a  name  commonly  applied  to  sev- 
eral species  of  land  tortoises,  but  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  generally  limited  to  the  few  fresh- 
water species  of  the  family  emydoida,  exten- 
rively  used  as  food.  They  have  a  depressed 
head,  and  the  neck  can  be  wholly  retracted 
within  the  shell ;  eyes  large,  and  the  beak 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  they  are 
good  swimmers,  and  out  of  the  water  move 
with  more  quickness  than  the  land  tortoises ; 
their  food  consists  of  small  reptiles,  fish,  and 
other  aquatic  animals,  though  in  captivity  they 
eat  vegetables  readily. — The  yellow-bellied  ter- 
rapin (traehemy*  leabra,  Ag. ;  emyi  terrata, 
Dand.)  is  12  in.  long,  7i  in.  wide,  and  about 
11  in.  high ;  the  shell  is  rounded,  very  convex, 
notched  in  front,  deeply  serrated  behind, 
wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  rough  all  over. 
The  color  is  blackish  brown  with  yellow  lines 
and  marks  more  or  less  radiating;  sternum 
yellowish,  notched  behind;  snout  short  and 
pointed ;  upper  jaw  with  a  very  slight  notch  ; 
eyes  large,  with  golden  iris  having  a  broad 
black  stripe  extending  horizontally  through 
it;  fingers  five,  each  with  a  short  strong  nail, 
and  toes  five,  fully  webbed,  four  only  having 
nails ;  tail  short,  thick,  and  pointed ;  head  and 
limbs  black,  varied  with  yellow  lines,  a  broad 
transverse  band  of  the  latter  across  the  neck 
behind  the  eyes.    This  species  lives  in  stagnant 


ponds  and  pools,  and  is  fond  of  basking  in  the 
sun  on  the  margins  and  on  stones  and  stumps, 
whence  it  can  readily  plunge  into  the  water 
if  disturbed ;  it  is  found  from  Virginia  to 
Oeoreia,  south  of  the  latter  being  replaced  by 
the  Florida  and  north  of  the  former  by  the 
red-bellied  terrapin;  it  is  abundant  about 
Charleston,  8.  0.,  where  it  is  seen  in  great 
numbers  in  the  markets. — The  red-beUied  ter- 
rapin, or  potter  {ptyehemy$  rugota,  Ag. ;  E. 
rtibrkentrU,  Le  Oonte),  is  11  in.  long,  7  in. 
wide,  and  about  6  in.  high ;  the  shell  is  entire 
in  front,  widest  and  notched  behind ;  upper 
jaw  deeply  notched,  and  the  lower  serrated 
with  three  teeth  in  front ;  shell,  head,  neck, 
and  limbs  dusky  brown,  with  blotehes,  spots, 
and  lines  of  red ;  sternum  dusky  red.  It  lives 
in  running  waters,  preferring  rocky  bottom; 
it  is  found  between  the  Delaware  river  and 
Chesapeake  bay,  and  is  abundant  about  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. ;  its  fiesh  is  less  esteemed  than  that 
of  the  preceding  and  following  species. — The 
Florida  terrapin  (P.  eonctnna,  Ag. ;  E.  Flori- 
dana,  Harlan)  is  the  largest  of  the  species, 
being  16  in.  long,  10  in.  wide,  and  7i  in.  high ; 
the  shell  is  entire,  compressed  on  the  sides; 


Sed-tMlUed  T«mi>ln  {Ttjcbemjs  ragou). 

the  Jaws  without  teeth,  the  lower  somewhat 
serrated;  the  shell,  neck,  bead,  and  limbs 
brownish,  with  numerous  yellow  lines  and 
bands;  sternum  pale  yellow,  the  marginal 
plates  with  a  black  spot  having  a  yellow  cen- 
tre; throat  ashy,  striped  with  yellow.  It  is 
extensively  distributed  through  the  southern 
states,  in  lakes  and  rivers,  from  North  Caro- 
lina as  far  as  western  Louisiana,  and  up  the 
Mississippi  valley  to  Arkansas ;  it  is  very  com- 
mon in  E.  Florida,  especially  in  the  St.  John's 
river ;  its  flesh  is  delicious. — The  chicken  terra- 
pin {aeirochelyt  reticulata,  Ag. ;  E.  reticulata, 
Schweig.)  is  9^  in.  long  and  6|  in.  wide ;  the 
shell  is  oval,  entire,  longitudinally  rough ; 
upper  jaw  slightly  notched,  lower  entire  with 
a  hook  in  front ;  neck  very  long ;  above,  head, 
neck,  and  limbs  dark  brown,  with  numerous 
yellow  lines  communicating  so  as  to  form  a 
network,  whence  the  specific  name ;  lower 
parts  yellow,  with  black  spots  on  some  of  the 
marginal  plates.  Its  habits  are  the  same  as 
in  the  other  species,  the  long  neck  giving  it 
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in  the  water  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
snake,  as  it  swims  with  this  part  and  the 
head  alone  yiaible  above  the  surface.  It  is 
found  from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  to 
Louisiana,  not  far  from  the  sea  coast;  it  is 
often  brought  to  market,  and  is  the  most  es- 
teemed of  the  terrapins  for  food. — The  salt- 
water terrapin  {malaeoeUmmyt  paluttrit,  Ag. ; 
£.  Urrapin,  Holbr.)  is  7^  in.  long  and  8  in. 
high ;  the  shell  Ls  nearly  entire,  slightly  notched 
posteriorly ;  the  head  is  very  large ;  jaws  strong 
and  cutting,  the  upper  slightly  notched  and 
the  lower  hooked ;  eyes  small  with  a  gray  iris ; 
neck  short  and  thick.  The  color  is  dusky 
olive-green,  with  darker  concentric  lines ;  ster- 
num generally  yellowish  with  concentric  dusky 
lines ;  side  of  the  head,  neck,  and  limbs  brown- 
ish white  with  innumerable  black  dots;  the 
males  are  the  smaller,  and  have  deeper  strin. 
It  lives  in  salt  water  and  in  salt  marshes,  where 
it  hibernates ;  it  is  very  shy,  a  rapid  swimmer, 
and  a  quick  runner  on  land ;  it  is  found  from 
Bhode  Island  to  Florida,  along  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  South  America,  and  perhaps  in  the 
West  Indies ;  it  is  abundant  about  Oharleston, 
S.  0. ;  the  flesh  is  excellent,  and  in  the  middle 
states  most  esteemed  during  hibernation. 

THUS  BOHHE,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  Louisiana, 
bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  drained 
by  the  Terre  Bonne,  Black,  and  Oaillou  bayous ; 
area,  1,640  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1876,  16,486,  of 
whom  7,988  were  colored.  The  surface  is  flat 
and  marshy,  and  diversified  by  numerous  shal- 
low lakes.  Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas 
ridlroad  intersects  the  K.  part  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  209,060  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  283,000  lbs.  of  rice,  180  bales  of 
cotton,  6,687  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  866,282 
gallons  of  molasses.  There  were  676  horses, 
1,798  mules  and  asses,  696  milch  cows,  1,867 
other  cattle,  and  2,426  swine ;  4  saw  mills,  64 
manufaotories  of  molasses  and  sugar,  and  4  of 
upholstery.     Capital,  Houma. 

TEBSEMNINE,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
opposite  Montreal ;  area,  641  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1871,  19,691,  of  whom  18,161  were  of  French 
and  970  of  Irish  origin  or  descent.  It  is 
drained  by  the  North  river,  an  affluent  of  the 
Ottawa,  and  by  several  streams  that  empty 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.    Capital,  St.  Jerome. 

THUS  HAirrE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Vigo 
CO.,  Indiana,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Wabash 
river,  here  spanned  by  three  bridges,  70  m. 
W.  8.  W.  of  Indianapolis,  and  65  m.  N.  of 
Vincennes ;  pop.  in  1860, 4,061 ;  in  1860, 8,694; 
in  1870,  16,103.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated 
platean,  is  well  built,  and  has  broad  streets 
ornamented  with  shade  trees.  It  is  the  centre 
of  trade  for  a  rich  and  populous  remon,  abound- 
ing in  coal.  It  is  connected  with  Lake  Erie  by 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  The  Wabash  river 
ia  navigable  a  portion  of  the  year  for  steam- 
boats, and  shipments  are  made  direct  to  and 
from  points  on  the  Ohio 'and  Mississippi  rivers. 
The  city  is  an  important  railroad  centre,  being 


the  point  of  intersection  of  seven  lines,  viz. : 
the  Cincinnati  and  Terre  Hante;  EvansviQa, 
Terre  Haute,  and  Chicago ;  Terre  Hante,  Paria, 
andDeoatur;  Evansville  and  CrawfordsriQe; 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis ;  St.  Lonia,  Yand*- 
lia,  Terre  Haute,  and  Indiansfralis ;  and  Lo- 
gansport,  Crawfordsville,  and  Sonthwestorn. 
There  are  numerous  large  factories,  blast  fur- 
naces, glass  and  iron  works,  machine  shops, 
nail  works,  &c.  Pork  packing  is  extensively 
carried  on.  Terre  Hante  has  a  nandsome  court 
house,  a  commodious  market  house  and  city 
hall,  a  good  opera  house,  two  orphan  asyliuna, 
eight  fine  public  school  buildings,  and  teveral 
private  schools  and  academies,  and  is  the  aeat 
of  the  state  normal  school.  There  are  three 
daily,  a  tri-weekly  (German),  and  six  weekly 
(one  German)  newspapers,  two  public  librarieoy 
and  90  chnrches.  Terre  Hante  was  laid  oat  in 
1816,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1868. 

TiBKELL,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Georgia,  drained 
by  affluents  of  Flint  river;  area,  abont  800 
iq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  9,068,  of  whom  6,384 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  nearly  leveL 
The  Southwestern  railroad  traverses  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  168,180  bnsbeb 
of  Inman  com,  18,978  of  oata,  22,898  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  6,168  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  444  horses,  988  mules  and  asses,  988 
milch  cows,  2,088  other  cattle,  1,069  die^>, 
and  6,742  swine ;  several  manu&ctories,  6  saw 
mills,  and  1  tannery.    Capital,  Dawson. 

TBUUSmUL  MiGSEnHM.    See  Magsribic, 

TKBKBaTBUL. 

mUUEB  {eanii  terrariu*,  Flem.),  a  small 
variety  of  dog,  so  named  from  its  propensity  to 
pursue  and  attack  its  prey  in  subterranean  re- 
treats. It  is  considered  by  Hamilton  Smith  as 
descended  from  an  indigenous  European  caaise. 


8ky«  Terrier. 

There  are  two  well  marked  varieties,  the  resnit 
of  fancy  or  accident.  One,  the  English  or  black 
and  tan,  is  smooth,  rounded,  elegant  in  sh^e, 
usually  black,  with  tan-colored  spots  over  the 
eyes  and  the  same  tint  on  the  legs  and  lower 
parts;  the  nose  is  sharp,  eyes  bright,  ears 
pointed  or  slightly  turned  down,  and  the  tail 
carried  high  and  bowed  over  the  back.  The 
other,  the  Scotch  terrier,  the  oldest  and  purest 
breed,  has  shaggy  and  wiry  hair,  a  shorter  and 
fuller  muzzle,  bearded  snout  and  face,  stouter 
limbs,  less  elegant  form,  and  a  pale  sandy  or 
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oohreT'  color ;  it  is  sometimes  white.  The  isle 
of  Skje  breed  is  one  of  the  most  prized,  and 
one  of  the  ugliest.  The  terrier  has  an  acute 
sense  of  smelL  and  is  a  good  attendant  on  a 
pack  of  hounds,  forcing  foxes  and  other  game 
from  their  ooyerts  and  dens;  it  is  a  determined 
enemy  of  the  weasel,  badger,  and  rat  families. 
The  jaws  are  very  powerhd.  The  Scotch  ter- 
rier has  been  known  to  kill  100  rats  in  a  room 
in  less  than  seven  minutes.  In  England  the 
terrier  blood  is  visible  in  most  of  the  dieep  and 
cattle  dogs ;  but  the  most  prized  variety  is  the 
bull  terrier,  from  a  cross  with  the  bulldog,  the 
most  determined,  pugnacious,  and  savage  of 
the  dog  tribe ;  in  this  the  ears  are  pointed,  and 
the  general  characters  are  those  of  the  bulldog ; 
it  is  usually  white,  with  some  black  about  the 
head. — The  turnspit  is  a  cross  of  the  terrier 
with  larger  and  less  pure  breeds ;  the  body  is 
long  and  heavy,  with  disproportionately  abort 
and  generally  crooked  legs ;  it  is  bold,  TigUant, 
and  spirited,  and,  though  larger,  is  used  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  purposes  of  the  terrier ;  it  is,  when 
best,  a  cross  with  a  hound ;  it  received  its 
name  from  its  being  in  old  times  employed  to 
tarn  the  spit  in  the  kitchen,  walking  round  in 
a  kind  of  wheeL  The  C.  tertagut  of  the  an- 
cients, sometimes  erroneously  translated  turn- 
spit, is  the  lurcher,  a  degenerate  greyhound. 

TOnUUUS  (Ft.  tiereiare,  from  Lat  Urti- 
ttriiu,  containing  a  third  part),  men  or  women 
belonging  to  the  "  third  order "  in  any  one  of 
the  monastic  orders.  The  tertiarians,  without 
living  in  cloistered  communities,  bind  them- 
selves by  simple  vows  to  certain  prayers  and 
observances  of  the  order.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion of  secular  pe^ns  occurs  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Premonstratensians,  and 
another  was  connected  with  the  order  of  the 
Templars.  But  it  did  not  become  generally 
known  until  Francis  of  Assisi,  after  founding 
the  order  of  the  Franciscans  (the  first  order) 
and  the  order  of  the  Poor  Clares  (second  order), 
founded  a  third  one  for  the  numerous  laymen 
who  wished  to  conform  themselves  to  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  Franciscans  as  much  as  secular 
occupations  would  permit.  When  their  num- 
ber increased,  many  of  them  resolved  to  adopt 
the  common  life,  and  thus  the  third  regular 
order  of  Franciscans  arose.  (See  Fbanois- 
OAMs,  vol.  TiL,  p.  426.)  The  example  of  the 
Franciscans  was  followed  by  the  Dominicans, 
Angnstiniana,  Carmelites,  Servites,  and  other 
orders,  all  which  have  connected  with  them 
both  tertiarians  living  in  the  world,  and  regu- 
lar tertiarians  living  in  common. 

TBnJIUiM  (QuisTus  SsFTiMrns  Flobkks 
TEBTULLiAims),  One  of  the  early  church  fa- 
thers, bom  in  Carthage  about  A.  D.  160,  died 
between  220  and  240.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Boman  centurion,  became  a  lawyer,  embraced 
Christianity  about  190,  and  entered  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood.  He  preached  at  Carthage  and 
Erobably  at  Rome,  and  became  widely  known 
y  the  publication  of  several  controversial  trea- 
tises, as  well  as  his  ascetic  practices.    About 


the  year  20S  he  joined  the  Montanists,  and  at 
once  became  the  champion  of  the  sect,  with 
which  he  remained  until  his  death.  The  dif- 
ference between  his  works  written  before  and 
those  after  he  became  a  Hontanist  seems  to  be 
more  a  difference  of  spirit  than  of  doctrine; 
and  his  writings  are  classed  in  authority  with 
those  of  the  other  church  fathers.  He  was  the 
fearless  champion  of  Christianity  against  Jews 
and  pagans,  and  of  catholic  oruiodoxy  in  the 
church.  His  Apologetietu  has  been  ouled  the 
first  plea  for  religious  liberty  in  Christian  lit- 
erature, and  is  one  of  the  best  defences  of 
Christianity  and  the  Christians  against  their 
pagui  adversaries.  In  his  treatise  "  On  the 
Testimony  of  the  Soul"  he  unfolds  the  pro- 
found thought  that  Christianity  is  grounded  in 
the  nature  of  man,  and  meets  its  deepest  wants. 
He  led  the  way  in  ecclesiastical  anthropology 
and  Boteriology,  was  the  teacher  of  Cyprian, 
and  the  forerunner  of  Augustine.  Among  his 
controversial  works  are  his  books  "Against 
the  Gentiles,"  "  Against  the  Jews,"  *'  Against 
Hermogenes "  (showing  that  matter  is  not 
eternal,  but  created  by  God),  "Against  the 
Valentinians,"  "  On  the  Prescription  of  Here- 
tics "  (assertbig  vehemently  that  no  doctrine 
contnuy  to  the  received  faith  bad  a  claim  to 
toleration  from  the  church,  or  to  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  contradicting  the  principles  of 
his  "Apology  "),  "Against  Maroion,"  "Against 
Praxeas,"  "  On  the  Soul,"  "  On  Baptism,"  "  On 
the  Flesh  of  Christ,"  and  "On  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Body,"  in  all  of  which  he  opposes 
growing  errors,  and  seeks  to  show  what  is  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  church.  Among  his  prac- 
tical works  belong  the  book  "  On  Penance ;" 
that  "  On  Prayer,"  which  explains  the  Lord's 
prayer;  "On  Patience;"  "To  the  Martyrs;" 
"On  Theatrical  Shows;"  "On  Idolatry.'|  a 
casuistical  discussion  of  the  degree  to  which 
idol  worship  may  be  tolerated  by  Christians ; 
"  On  the  Dress  of  Women,"  and  on  the  "  Veil- 
ing of  Virgins,"  which  teach  that  modesty  and 
the  hiding  of  the  features  are  proper  for  women 
in  the  house  of  God ;  and  the  oook  "  To  his 
Wife,"  in  which  he  proclaims  his  aversion  to 
second  marriages.  His  specially  Montanist 
works  are  the  "  Exhortation  to  Chastity  "  and 
"  On  Monogamy,"  in  which  he  carries  to  abso- 
Inte  prohibition  the  theory  of  the  book  "  To  his 
Wife ;"  "  On  Chastity,"  which  denies  tiiat  those 
who  are  guilty  of  gross  sins  can  be  absolved; 
"  On  Repentance ;"  "  On  Fasting ;"  "  On  the 
Soldier's  Crown ;"  and  "  On  Flight,"  which  in- 
sists that  Christians  ought  not  to  flee  from  per- 
secutions. Tertnllian's  works  are  written  in  a 
rude  Punic  Latin  interlarded  with  African  or 
bid  Latin  idioms  and  phrases  of  Latinized  Greek. 
His  earlier  works  are  said  to  have  been  written 
in  Greek,  but  have  come  down  only  in  Latin 
trandations.  The  style  of  all  is  nervous,  abrupt, 
often  obscure,  and  vehement.  The  first  coUected 
edition  is  that  by  Beatus  Rhenanns  (fol.,  Basel, 
1621).  Among  the  numerous  later  editions  are 
those  by  Semler  (6  vols,,  HaUe,  1770-'78)r,  Leo- 
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pold  in  G«ndorf  8  Bibliotheea  Patrum  Latino- 
rum  (vols.  iv.  to  vii.,  Leipsio,  1889-41),  Higne 
(vols.  i.  to  iii.  of  Patrologie  latine,  Paris,  1844), 
and  Oehler  (8  vols.,  Leipsio,  1868).  Transla- 
tions of  several,  especially  of  the  "  Apology," 
have  been  published  in  most  of  the  modem 
Enropean  languages. — The  life  of  Tertnllian  has 
been  written  by  Jerome  in  the  early  church, 
and  in  modem  times  by  Neander  {Antiynot- 
tietu,  Berlin,  1826)  and  Hesselberg  (Dorpat, 
1848).  See  also  the  special  works  on  Mon- 
tanism  by  Wemsdorf  (1761),  Mtknter  (1829), 
Schwegler  (1841),  and  Baur  (1861). 

TEBUEL.  I.  A  N.  E.  province  of  Spain,  in 
Aragon,  bordering  on  Saragossa,  Tarragona, 
Oastellon,  Valencia,  Oaenca,  and  Guadalajara; 
area,  5,494  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  262,201. 
The  Albarracin  mountains  traverse  it  E.  and 
W.,  sending  ofl  numerons  spnrs  on  both  sides, 
which  are  covered  with  forests  and  abound  in 
game.  Mnela  de  San  Juan,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal summits  of  the  main  range,  is  covered 
witii  snow  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  rivers  Tagns,  Guadalaviar,  and  Jucar 
have  their  sources  on  its  sides.  The  prov- 
inoe  is  well  watered  by  the  Guadalupe  and 
the  Jiloca,  affluents  of  the  Ebro,  the  Guadala- 
viar, and  nnmerons  smaller  streams.  There 
are  extensive  plains  producing  grain,  wine,  oil, 
silk,  hemp,  flax,  saffron,  and  fruit.  Numerons 
sheep,  swine,  and  cattle  are  reared.  Coarse 
woollen  goods,  linen,  canvas,  leather,  paper, 
and  earthenware  are  manufactured.  II.  A 
town,  capital  of  the  province,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Guadalaviar,  186  m.  £.  of  Madrid ;  pop. 
about  10,600.  It  stands  on  elevated  gronnd, 
is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  entered  by  a 
number  of  gates  surmounted  by  Aragonese 
towers.  There  is  a  cathedral,  episcopal  palace, 
several  convents,  two  hospitals,  and  a  bull  ring 
capable  of  accommodating  9,000  spectators. 

ixauiisfl,  a  town  of  Lower  Silesia,  Austria, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Olsa,  88  m.  S.  E.  of 
Troppan ;  pop.  in  1870,  including  suburbs,  9,779. 
There  is  some  trade  in  local  products.  The 
principal  manufactory  is  one  for  yams,  and 
there  is  also  a  large  publishing  house. — The 
peace  concluded  at  Tesohen,  May  18, 1779,  be- 
tween Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick  the  Great, 
terminated  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  snccession. 
The  former  duchy  of  Teschen  comprised  till 
1849  most  of  an  extensive  circle  of  the  same 
name,  now  divided  into  eight  bailiwicks. 

TESSPf.    See  Tiomo. 

TEBTAMEMT.    See  Will. 

TE8TAMEST,  Old  and  New.    See  Bible. 

TBU'IMOirY.    See  Evrasirox. 

TSSnmtikTk,  a  term  employed  by  Klein,  and 
adopted  by  Agassiz,  synonymous  with  ohelo- 
nians,  and  embracing  the  reptiles  known  as 
tortoises  and  turtles.  They  are  the  highest 
of  the  class,  approaching  the  lower  or  aquatic 
birds  in  form,  mode  of  existence,  and  in  some 
points  of  structure ;  the  regions  of  the  body 
are  distinctly  marked,  and  the  head  has  a  con- 
siderable mobility  on  the  neck.    Dum^ril  and 


Bibron  divide  the  order  into  four  familie«: 
thalatnte*  or  marine  turtles ;  potamite*  or  river 
tortoises ;  eloditei  or  marsh  tortoises,  with  the 
subfamilies  eryvtodire*,  which  bend  the  shcH^ 
neck  like  the  letter  Z,  and  conceal  the  head 
on  the  median  line  beneath  the  carapace,  and 
pleurodira,  which  curve  the  long  neck  hori- 
zontally and  on  the  side  of  the  body  nnder  tlie 
shell ;  and  ehertitet  or  land  tortoises,  the  high- 
est in  rank.  Agassiz  (''Contributions  to  the 
Natural  History  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca," voL  i.,  part  2)  adopts  Oppel's  subdivision 
of  the  order,  making  the  suborders :  I.,  eh»- 
lonii,  with  the  families:  1,  eheUmioidtx,  marine 
turtles,  and  2,  tphargidida,  leather  or  trunk 
tnrtles;  and  II.,  amy  da,  with  the  families:  8, 
trionyehidce,  soft-shelled  tortoises;  4,  «A«/y- 
oida  (matamata)  \  6,  hydratpidida,  like  plote- 
myt  and  other  flattened  species,  mostly  South 
American,  united  by  J.  E.  Gray  to  the  pre- 
ceding family;  6,  ehslydroida,  snapping  tnr- 
tles; 7,  eifiMUrnoida,  mud  turtles;  8,  einy- 
doida,  fresh-water  species  like  the  terrapins; 
and  9,  U$tvdinina,  land  tortoises  like  the  great 
GaUpagos,  gopher,  and  common  European  tor- 
toises. The  onaracters  of  the  suborders  with 
their  families  will  be  given  under  Toktoibe  and 


Bkeletoa  of  Tortolat. 

TcsTLK,  which  may  be  considered  as  corre- 
sponding to  the  amyda  and  ehelonii  of  Oppel. 
The  skeleton  is  in  great  part  external,  the 
bony  box  being  covered  only  by  comparatively 
thin  scales  or  a  naked  skin ;  the  most  striking 
character  is  the  stiff  vertebral  column,  spread- 
ing in  the  shape  of  a  carapace  or  shield,  con- 
nected by  a  lateral  bridge  with  the  plastron  or 
ventral  plate,  between  which  the  organs  of  the 
trank  are  enclosed,  and  having  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior  opening  for  the  protrusion  of  the 
head,  limbs,  and  tail,  which  are  all  free ;  loco- 
motion is  always  performed  by  the  four  limbs. 
The  shield  consists  of  a  hard  and  dry  epidermio 
covering,  under  which  is  a  bony  plate  made  op 
of  the  vertebra?,  ribs,  and  sternum,  overlaid 
and  the  intervals  filled  with  the  ossified  skin 
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or  dermal  skeleton,  divided  into  man;-  pieces 
united  by  satnre;  in  the  marine  turtles  this 
dermal  skeleton  is  imperfect  (especiallj  be- 
low), less  developed  in  the  trionyx,  and  least 
of  idl  in  the  tnink  tartle  (tphargtM).  The 
epidermic  plates  in  the  tortoise-shell  tartle 
grow  only  on  the  anterior  edge,  the  older 
parts  moving  backward,  mnch  as  in  the  haman 
nail;  but  in  the  land  tortoises  they  increase 
below  and  on  all  sides,  in  concentric  rings, 
like  the  annnal  growths  of  a  tree ;  there  is 
every  intermediate  stage  between  these  types : 
a  moulting  of  the  epidermis  takes  place  In  all 
ohelonians,  scale  by  scale.  In  all  except  the 
imbricated  tartle  the  colors  are  in  the  lowest 
layers  of  the  epidermis ;  in  this  they  exist  in 
the  external  dry  homy  layers,  displaying  the 
beautiful  and  permanent  hues  of  tortoise  shell ; 
in  the  corium  or  trae  skin  is  deponted  the 
phosphate  of  lime  of  the  dermal  skeleton.  The 
■koU  is  solid  and  compact,  and  the  facial  bones 
are  immovably  fixed  to  the  cranium-;  the  lower 
jaw  consists  of  a  firm  bony  arch ;  the  occipital 
bone  strikingly  resembles  a  vertebra;  the  pari- 
etals  principally  enclose  the  brain;  there  are 
two  pairs  of  frontals,  and  the  nasals  are  almost 
always  wanting.  The  cervical  vertebrae  are 
nine,  if  the  odontoid  process  be  considered  dis- 
tinct, and  have  no  transverse  processes ;  some 
have  a  concave-convex  articulation,  others  a 
convex-concave,  one  a  biconcave  (toward  the 
lower  part  of  the  series),  and  one  a  biconvex 
(in  the  middle),  giving  considerable  freedom  of 
motion  in  certain  directions  withont  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  bird's  neck.  The  dorsal  vertebras 
are  11,  of  which  the  first  is  movable,  the  rest 
united  into  a  firm  arch  by  the  continuous 
growth  of  the  spinous  processes ;  the  ribs  ex- 
tend from  between  the  vertebrae,  being  strong- 
est where  the  dermal  skeleton  is  least  devel- 
oped, as  in  trionyx,  tphargit,  &c. ;  the  stemam 
consists  of  four  pairs  and  one  odd  bone,  vary- 
ing much  in  size  and  oonnectioo,  united  to  the 
ribs  by  a  bony  bridge,  the  marginal  plates  be- 
ing dermal  bones ;  the  caudal  vertebrae  are  very 
movable,  convex  behind,  concave  before,  and 
without  spinous  processes.  The  scapular  and 
pelvic  arches  are  withdrawn  under  the  bony 
roof  of  the  body ;  the  bones  of  the  shoulder 
•re  long,  straight,  and  narrow,  the  scapula  and 
acromion  united  at  right  angles,  the  ooracoid 
running  backward  among  the  mnsoles,  and  the 
three  united  to  form  the  glenoid  cavity;  the 
humerus  is  short,  crooked,  and  turned  inward  ; 
the  forearm  and  hand  have  their  transverse  di- 
ameter vertical,  the  ulna  overlying  the  radius, 
BO  that  the  limb  may  be  drawn  back  under  the 
carapace  by  the  bending  of  all  the  joints  in  the 
plane  of  the  scapula;  the  form  of  the  hand 
Taries  in  the  different  families,  according  as  it 
is  used  for  terrestrial  or  aquatic  locomotion. 
The  pelvic  arch  is  formed  by  three  permanently 
distinct  bones,  which  meet  in  the  cotyloid  cav- 
ity ;  the  bones  of  the  hind  legs  are  like  those 
of  the  anterior,  bat  the  femur  is  straighter 
than  the  humerus ;  there  are  great  differences 


in  the  relative  size  of  the  two  pairs  of  legs  in 
the  two  suborders.  The  cervical  muscles  are 
largely  developed;  the  muscles  of  the  limbs 
are  much  like  those  of  mammals.  The  cere- 
bral hemispheres  are  hollow  and  larger  in  pro- 
portion than  in  other  reptiles,  witli  a  generally 
smooth  surface.  There  is  a  tympanic  cavity 
and  membrane,  the  former  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  bony  partition ;  tlie  eyes  are  larger 
and  more  movable  than  in  the  lower  reptiles, 
similar  to  those  of  birds  in  the  lids,  nictitating 
membrane,  osseous  framework  of  cornea,  and 
round  pupil;  a  lachrymal  gland  is  present. 
Hearing  and  vision  are  acute,  but  smell  is  dull, 
the  nostrils  being  used  chiefly  for  their  slow 
respiration;  they  chew  their  food,  and  the 
tongue  is  broad,  thick,  and  fleshy,  with  an 
acute  sense  of  touch ;  the  tongue  is  of  use  also 
in  the  respiratory  process,  as  they  swallow  air 
into  the  lungs.  The  upper  jaw  always  shuts 
over  the  lower,  and  both  are  covered  with  a 
pecnliar  homy  sheath ;  the  intestines,  as  in  the 
higher  classes,  are  longest  in  the  herbivorous 
families,  but  the  proportions  of  the  different 
parts  vary  much  without  any  special  reference 
to  the  food;  the  liver  and  gall  bladder  are 
large ;  spleen  and  pancreas  always  present,  the 
former  solid  and  generally  attached  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  this  to  tiie  duodenum ;  the  pancreas 
is  lobular  and  irregular,  and  much  the  largest 
in  the  carnivorous  feeders ;  digestion  is  per- 
formed very  slowly,  and  hunger  can  be  endured 
a  long  time.  Re^iration  is  effected  by  swal- 
lowing air,  on  account  of  the  immobility  of  the 
thoracic  cavity,  assisted,  according  to  Agassiz, 
by  the  diaphragm,  which  is  well  developed  in 
the  order,  and  by  the  scapular  and  pelvic  mus- 
cles ;  the  lungs  are  voluminous,  most  so  in  the 
land  tortoises ;  the  trionyx  can  remain  half  an 
hour  or  more  under  water,  aeration  of  the  blood 
in  this  and  other  aqnatie  species  being  doubtless 
partly  effected,  as  in  frogs,  through  the  naked 
skin ;  many  species  have  the  power  of  emitting 
vocal  sounds,  independent  of  the  sharp  hiss 
which  they  all  produce ;  respiration  is  reduced 
or  entirely  suspended  in  the  hibernating  spe- 
cies, according  to  the  degree  of  this  state.  The 
heart  is  just  above  the  liver,  between  its  halves ; 
the  ventricle  is  single,  divided  into  two  cavities 
by  an  imperfect  partition,  end  gives  rise  both 
to  the  two  aortae  and  the  pulmonary  artery ; 
it  beats  about  ten  times  a  minute ;  the  lym- 
phatic system  is  greatiy  developed,  two  hearts 
near  the  base  of  the  tail  sending  the  lymph 
over  the  body.  The  kidneys  are  comparatively 
small,  flattened  and  lobed,  in  the  pelvic  cavity, 
outside  the  peritoneum ;  the  ureters  short,  and 
bladder  large ;  the  ovaries  are  much  like  those 
of  birds,  and  the  number  of  eggs  matured  in  a 
year  varies  in  different  members  of  the  order ; 
the  cloaca  is  very  large  in  both  sexes.  All  are 
oviparous,  and  the  eggs  are  spherical,  covered 
with  a  hard  shell,  and  laid  m  moist  or  dry 
ground  or  hot  sand,  the  nnmber  varying  from 
four  or  five  in  the  land  tortoises  to  more  than 
100  in  the  marine  turOes;  the  young,  which 
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appear  from  the  egg  in  from  six  weeks  to  four 
month*  or  more,  are  generally  very  different 
in  form  from  the  parents ;  there  is  a  hard  tu- 
bercle on  the  snont  of  the  yoong  for  breaking 
through  the  shell  of  the  egg.  The  growth  is 
very  slow,  and  they  attain  the  period  of  pu- 
berty the  latest  of  all  reptiles ;  they  can  exist 
a  long  time  without  nourishment,  and  give 
rigaa  of  vitality,  aocording  to  Redi's  experi- 
ments, 28  days  after  decapitation;  the  same 
experimenter  asoertuned  that  a  land  tortoise 
lived  for  six  months,  blindly  groping  about, 
after  the  brain  had  been  entirely  removed; 
they  live  more  than  a  century. — Chelonians 
first  appeared  in  the  oolitic  period,  according 
to  Agassiz,  when  neither  genuine  birds  nor 
mammals  existed ;  the  so-called  tortoise  foot- 
prints in  the  new  red  sandstone  and  Devonian 
strata  wore  undoubtedly  made  by  crustaceans 
or  other  articulates ;  according  to  Pictet,  im- 

gresdons  of  their  shields  first  occur  in  the  Jura 
mestone  and  the  Stonesfleld  oOlite,  and  the 
four  types  of  Dnm6ril  and  Bibron  together; 
they  also  are  found  in  the  tertiary  and  diluvial 
deposits.  In  the  diluvium  of  the  Sivalik  hills 
of  the  Himalaya  range  have  been  found  the 
remans  of  a  gigantic  chelonian  (eoloMoehelyi 
atla*,  Cautl.  and  Falc),  which  must  have  been 
18  to  20  ft  in  length ;  it  appears  that  its  exis- 
tence was  known  to  the  natives,  as  this  figure 
enters  largely  into  the  old  East  Indian  cosmog- 
onies. In  geological  times  chelonians  existed 
in  northern  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  now 
too  cold  for  them;  marine  and  fresh-water 
species  also  are  often  found  together,  a  fact 
explained  by  estuary  deposits,  a  more  uniform 
constitution  of  the  early  waters  of  the  globe, 
and  a  mixture  by  sudden  inundations  and  sur- 
face changes.  The  present  geographical  range 
of  chelonians  is  less  extensive  than  that  of  the 
other  orders  of  reptiles,  the  marine  turtles  hav- 
ing the  greatest  and  the  terrestrial  species  the 
least;  the  marine  species  are  also  the  largest 
except  the  Oal&pagos  tortoise. 

ISTilflJS,  a  spasmodic  disease  characterized 
by  painful,  involuntary,  and  protracted  con- 
traction of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  the 
voluntary  muscles.  As  seen  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, the  disease  is  almost  invanably  con- 
sequent upon  a  wound  or  injury ;  but  in  par- 
ticular localities  and  in  hot  climates,  it  may 
occur  without  any  lesion  either  external  or 
intemaL  The  disease  usually  begins  with  chills 
and  a  feeling  of  depression  and  debility,  with 
vertigo  and  sleeplessness.  At  first  there  is 
commonly  a  feeling  of  stiffness  and  uneasiness 
abont  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaws.  The 
patient  thinks  he  has  taken  cold  or  has  a  slight 
rheumatic  affection.  He  finds  he  is  unable  to 
separate  the  jaws  to  any  distance,  and  more  or 
less  gradually  they  close,  so  that  he  is  unable 
to  open  the  mouth  at  all;  a  condition  called 
locked  jaw.  As  the  disease  advances  there  is 
acute  pun  at  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  ex- 
tending through  toward  the  back;  and  this 
pain,  like  the  contractions  of  the  voluntary 


muscles,  is  aggravated  in  paroxysms.  Grad- 
ually the  large  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  ex- 
tremities become  affected.  In  some  oases  all 
the  muscles  are  firmly  contracted,  and  the  body 
remains  stiff  and  strai^t.  Ordinarily  the  strong 
extensors  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  are  more  af- 
fected than  the  flexor  musdes,  or  their  supe- 
rior power  overcomes  the  resistance  of  these 
latter,  and  during  the  paroxysm  the  body  is 
forcibly  curved  backward,  the  patient  resting 
upon  Ids  hands  and  heels  only.  This  consti- 
tutes oputhoUmo*.  Occasionally,  thongh  it 
must  be  very  rarely,  the  body  is  bent  forward, 
constituting  emprosthotonoi ;  and  still  more 
rarely  there  is  lateral  curvature,  forming  pUu- 
rotthotonoi.  The  muscles  concerned  in  den- 
tition are  early  affected,  so  that  swallowing  is 
rendered  difficult  or  impossible.  Later,  spasms 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face  oocur,  the  brow  be- 
coming knit,  the  eyes  wide  open,  fixed  and 
staring,  the  nostrils  distended,  and  the  an^es 
of  the  mouth  drawn  back,  exposing  the  clenched 
teeth,  and  producing  an  expression  called  ritvt 
*ardonieu».  When  the  disease  has  once  set  in, 
the  muscles  affected  are  rarely  at  any  time 
afterward  wholly  relaxed.  At  intervals  more 
or  less  closely  approximated  to  each  other  ao- 
cording to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  paroxysms 
occur  during  which  the  spasm  is  aggravated, 
the  muscles  affected  becoming  tense  and  hard 
as  boards.  During  these  paroxysms  the  pa- 
tient commonly  suffers  from  intense  pain  in 
the  muscles  affected,  and  the  substernal  pain, 
dependent  probably  on  spasm  of  the  diaphragm, 
is  likewise  aggravated.  Cases  have  occurred 
in  which  the  teeth  have  been  broken,  bonea 
fractured,  or  muscles  torn  across.  The  spasmi 
come  on  even  when  the  patient  is  perfe^y  at 
rest;  but  they  are  evidently  excited  by  the 
slightest  attempt  at  voluntary  motion,  by  ef- 
forts at  deglutition,  or  by  mental  emotion. 
The  patient's  mind  is  commonly  unaffected 
throughout  thadisease ;  the  bowels  are  apt  to 
be  obstinately  constipated,  and  when  evacua- 
tions are  obtained  they  are  offensive  and  un- 
natural. Death  may  occur  either  suddenly 
during  a  paroxysm  or  from  suffocation,  the 
muscles  of  respiration  becoming  fixed  and  the 

Siasm  in  some  instances  probably  affecting  the 
ottis.  In  other  oases  death  resnlts  from  ex- 
haustion, the  patient  being  worn  ont  by  pain, 
sleeplessness,  and  want  of  nourishment — ^Te- 
tanus is  fatal  in  the  large  majority  of  cases. 
Post-mortem  examination  throws  but  little 
light  on  its  pathology.  Dr.  Lockhart  Olark 
believes  that  degeneration  of  the  ceUs  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  always  present ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  symptoms  are  so  similar  to  those  of  pd- 
soning  by  strychnia  would  lead  to  the  opinioa 
that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  in  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood,  although  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  spinal  cord  are  the  parts  attacked. 
In  cases  arising  from  wounds,  the  nerve  lead- 
ing from  the  wound  shows  evidences  of  in- 
flammation, being  commonly  red  and  swoDen ; 
but  with  this  exception  no  leeions  have  been 
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found  which  are  constantly  connected  with  the 
diaease. — Idiopathic  tetanns,  rare  in  temperate, 
is  not  uncommon  in  hot  climates ;  bnt  thongli 
heat  acts  as  a  predisposing  caose,  the  exciting 
canse  is  generally  ezposture  to  damp  and  cold. 
In  tramnatio  tetanus,  ezposore  to  cold,  particu- 
larly when  the  body  is  debilitated  by  previous 
warm  weather,  seems  to  be  an  efficient  cause. 
Thus  the  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Dresden, 
who  were  exposed  to  cold  and  wet  just  after 
the  battle,  while  the  previous  weather  had 
been  hot  and  oppressive,  suffered  severely  from 
tetanus ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  where 
the  wounded  lay  on  the  field  exposed  to  cold 
and  rain  during  the  night,  Larrey  found  more 
than  100  attacked  with  tetanus  the  next  morn- 
ing. Tetanus  is  more  liable  to  follow  punc- 
tured and  lacerated  than  incised  wounds ;  and 
wounds  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  feet  and 
hands,  which  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
nerves,  are  particularly  dangerous,  but  it  may 
follow  wounds  of  every  character.  Even  those 
made  by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  and  the  stroke 
of  a  whip,  the  catting  of  a  com  and  extraction 
of  a  tooth,  have  all  been  followed  by  this  for- 
midable and  fatal  disease.  Cases  are  on  record 
in  which  lying-in  women  have  been  seized  by 
the  disease.  The  time  which  elapses  between 
the  reception  of  the  injury  and  the  period  of 
invasion  of  the  disease  varies  greatly.  Larrey 
says  that  during  the  campaign  in  Egypt  it  rarely 
appeared  before  the  fifth  or  after  the  fifteenth 
day ;  yet  some  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it 
came  on  in  a  few  hours,  and  others  in  which 
Jt  was  delayed  for  more  than  a  month.  When 
the  paroxysms  come  on  suddenly,  recur  at  short 
intervals,  and  increase  in  violence,  treatment 
is  rarely  of  any  avail ;  death  in  such  cases  oc- 
curs often  as  early  as  the  second,  and  is  rarely 
delayed  beyond  the  fifth  day.  When  the  at- 
tack is  less  violent  and  the  interval  between 
the  paroxysms  longer,  the  prospects  of  the 
patient  are  better,  and  if  life  is  protracted 
beyond  the  tenth  day  he  will  frec^uently  re- 
cover.— ^The  treatment  of  tetanus  is  unsatis- 
factory. The  inhalation  of  chloroform  has 
been  strongly  recommended,  and  where  it  is 
well  borne,  it  mitigates  greatly  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient.  Opium  has  been  given  in  large 
and  repeated  doses ;  when  recourse  is  hod  to 
it,  it  should  be  administered  in  a  liquid  form, 
or  some  salt  of  morphia  should  be  used.  A 
strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  may 
be  given  by  subcutaneous  injection.  Wine  and 
distilled  spirits,  with  or  without  opium,  have 
been  given  in  large  quantities,  and  in  many 
cases  apparently  with  benefit.  The  bowels 
should  be  occasionally  moved  by  active  pur- 
gatives. But  as  the  paroxysms  are  miunly 
excited  by  external  sources  of  irritation,  even 
alight  ones,  the  principle  of  the  treatment 
ahonid  be  to  keep  the  patient  perfectly  quiet. 
Stillness,  a  darkened  apartment,  few  atten- 
dants, and  the  absence  as  far  as  possible  of  all 
oanses  of  physical  or  mental  disturbance, 
promise  a  better  chance  of  recovery  than  any 


active  interference  or  the  repeated  adminis- 
tratis of  medicinal  agents. 

'iKlliiH,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Morocco,  in 
the  province  of  Fez,  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  21  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Ceuta ;  lat. 
86°  87'  N.,  Ion.  5°  18'  W.  ;'pop.  about  20,000. 
The  town  is  about  6  m.  W.  of  the  coast,  on 
high  ground,  which  rises  on  the  sooth  into  a 
rio^ge  8,000  ft.  high.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  flanked  with  towers,  and  is  defended  by 
a  castle.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty, 
but  there  are  some  fine  buildiogs,  particular- 
ly mosques,  of  which  there  are  40.  Its  har- 
bor is  an  open  roadstead  unprotected  on  the 
east,  and  is  fit  for  small  vessels  only.  The 
town  has  manufactures  of  leather,  leather 
goods,  swords,  and  firearms,  and  a  considera- 
ble inland  trade  through  Fez.  Its  foreign 
trade  consists  principally  in  supplying  Gibral- 
tar with  provisions.  In  1878,  211  vessels,  of 
2,716  tons,  entered  its  port.  The  value  of  its 
imports  was  $111,666;  exports,  $66,776.  Te- 
tuan  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1860, 
but  was  ^ven  up  in  ihe  following  year. 

TEIZBL,  or  Tczd,  Jshaai,  a  German  monk, 
bom  in  Leipsic  about  1460,  died  there  in  Au- 
gust, 1619.  He  studied  theology  and  philoso- 
phy at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  in  1489 
entered  the  order  of  Dominicans.  He  gained 
celebrity  as  a  popular  preacher,  and  was  re- 
peatedly engaged  to  preach  indulgences  granted 
by  the  pope  to  raise  money  for  religious  pur- 
poses. The  early  Protestant  biographers  of 
Tetzel  say  that  he  sold  certificates  of  indul- 
gence without  requiring  previous  confessioD, 
and  indulgences  for  future  sins;  that  he  led 
a  very  immoral  life,  and  was  even  convicted 
at  Innspmck  of  adultery;  but  Catholic  his- 
torians have  generally  qualified  these  state- 
ments as  gross  exaggerations,  though  they  ad- 
mit that  he  often  offered  the  indulgences  in 
an  offensive  and  mountebank  way.  In  1616 
Tetzel  began  the  publication  of  an  indulgence 
designed  to  procure  means  tor  the  constmc- 
tion  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  an  appointment  as  inquisitor.  Never 
before  had  the  preaching  of  an  indulgence 

E reduced  such  a  commotion.  He  is  said  to 
ave  assured  the  people  that  as  soon  as  the 
money  resounded  in  the  chest  their  sins  would 
be  forgiven,  and  the  souls  of  the  departed  re- 
ceived into  heaven;  but  Catholics  maintain 
that  this  is  conclusively  refuted  by  the  Inttrve- 
tio  Summaria  Saeerdotum  ad  Pradxeandat  In- 
dulgentiat,  prepared  by  Tetzel  in  1617,  in  which 
he  makes  the  gaining  of  an  indulgence  ex- 
pressly dependent  upon  repentance  and  con- 
fession. As  a  delegate  of  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  Tetzel  was  generaUy  re- 
ceived with  great  pomp,  but  at  the  same  time 
met  with  a  powerful  and  rapidly  increasing 
opposition.  On  Oct.  81,  1617,  Luther  posted 
the  celebrated  96  theses  against  the  abuses  in 
preaching  indulgences  on  the  doors  of  the 
church  in  Wittenberg.  Tetzel  publicly  burned 
the  theses  at  Jfiterbogk,  and  in  January,  1618, 
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in  a  pablio  diaputation  at  the  nniTeraitT'  of 
Frantaort-on-the-Oder,  defended  eeveral  anti- 
theaes.  The  students  of  Wittenberg,  in  their 
torn,  bnmed  800  copies  of.  the  antitheses  of 
Tetzel.  Tetzel  replied  once  more,  in  May,  by 
a  refntation  of  the  sermon  of  Luther  on  indul- 
gences and  grace,  bat  seems  to  hare  had  no 
longer  any  inflaence  on  public  opinion.  Among 
the  latest  biogrtrahers  of  Tetzel  are  Hoffmann, 
a  Protestant  {Lebetubetehreibung  ton  Tettel, 
Leipsic,  1844),  and  Grdne,  a  Roman  Catholic 
(Tetzel  U7id  Luther,  oder  Lebensgeeehiehte  und 
Beehtfertigung  dei  Ablaetpredigen  und  Inqui- 
titon  Dr.  Johann  Tettel,  ^.,  Soest,  1863).. 

TEtlUS  (Qr.  Tevxpof).  L  The  first  king  of 
Troy,  son  of  the  river  god  Scamander  by  the 
nymph  Idsea,  after  whom  the  Trojans  are 
sometimes  called  Tencrians.  IL  A  Grecian 
hero  in  the  war  against  Troy,  the  son  of  Tela- 
mon,  king  of  Salamis,  and  Hesione  of  Crete, 
and  a  stepbrother  of  Aiaz.  He  was  the  best 
archer  among  the  GreeKs;  but  on  his  return 
from  Troy  his  father  refused  to  receive  him  in 
Salamis  because  he  had  not  avenged  the  death 
of  Ajax  nor  brought  back  his  body.  He  there- 
fore settled  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  found- 
ed there  the  city  of  Salamis. 

TEDFFEI,  WHMm  SiglHiiad,  a  German  philol- 
ogist, bom  in  Lndwigsburg,  Sept.  27,  1820. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Tubingen,  de- 
voted himself  to  the  critical  study  of  Horace, 
and  published  valuable  papers  on  the  works 
and  times  of  that  author.  In  1846  he  became 
editor  of  the  BeaUneyhlop&die  der  oUutuehen 
Alt«rthum»witien*ehaft,  beg^n  by  Panly.  In 
1849  he  was  appointed  professor  of  classical 
philology  in  Tabingen.  He  has  especially 
studied  the  literary  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  of  late  also  of  Germany,  and  his 
various  publications  on  sii^le  authors,  as  Ju- 
venal, Aristophanes,  and  ./Eschylus,  were  uni- 
versally received  as  important.  His  principal 
work,  Oetchvehte  der  romitehen  Literatur  (2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1868-'70),  has  been  translated 
into  several  langaages'(London,  1874). 

TEDTOBUKG  FOBiST,  a  mountain  chain  of 
Germany,  partly  in  the  principality  of  Lippe, 
partly  in  Prussia,  extending,  at  first  under  the 
name  of  Egge,  in  a  N.  direction  through  the 
territory  of  Paderbom  to  Driburg,  then  N.  W. 
toward  Bielefeld  and  Halle,  and  terminating  at 
the  Bervergern,  6  m.  E.  of  Rheine  on  the  Ems. 
Its  total  extent  is  about  80  m.  It  reaches  its 
highest  point  of  more  than  1,600  ft.  near 
Horn  in  Lippe.  According  to  Tacitus,  the  Ro- 
man legions  of  Yarns  were  defeated  (h..  D.  9) 
in  this  mountain  region,  which  he  calls  Teuto- 
hurgietui*  talttu,  by  Arminius,  prince  of  the 
Cherusoi,  whose  memory  is  celebrated  as  that 
of  the  liberator  of  Germany.  (See  Akmistcs.) 
His  colossal  monument  by  Bandel  was  unveiled 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Aug.  16,  1876, 
amid  national  rejoicings,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Grotenberg  near  Detmold.    (See  Bandel.) 

IBPTONIC  KNieVIS,  or  KidghU  af  tke  HMpUal 
Hi  8t>  Mary  li  Jeranlta,  a  powerful  religious 


and  military  order  which  originated  during 
the  cmsadea.  The  hospital  of  St.  Mary  in 
Jerusalem,  from  which  the  order  derives  its 
canonical  name,  was  founded  soon  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders  in  1099. 
A  German  merchant  and  his  wife  threw  open 
their  dwelling  to  the  poor  and  sick  of  thdr 
own  nation ;  a  chapel  was  afterward  attached 
to  the  house  by  permission  of  the  patriardi 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  establiab- 
ment,  to  which  the  founder  devoted  all  hit 
wealth,  was  after  its  extension  maintained  by 
alms  collected  among  the  Grermans;  and  a 
number  of  distinguished  persons  also  devoted 
their  property  and  services  to  the  same  pnr- 
pose,  assuming  a  religions  dress  and  binding 
themselves  by  monastic  vows  (HIO);  with  the 
approbation  of  Pope  Calixtns  II.  Dnring  the 
siege  of  Acre  in  1189  charitable  borghers  of 
Bremen  and  Lftbeck  eetablished  a  guild  of 
hospitallers  for  German  soldiers,  whoae  nnm- 
bers  were  so  great  after  the  death  of  Frede- 
rick Barbarossa  that  the  merchants  made  tent* 
with  the  sails  of  their  vessels,  and  called  to 
their  assistance  the  brethren  of  St.  Mary  in 
Jerusalem.  Both  confraternities  were  then 
organized  into  one  order  by  Duke  Frederick 
of  Swabia,  who  obtained  the  approbation  of 
Pope  Celestine  HI.,  Feb.  28, 1192.  The  new 
order  retained  the  rule  of  St.  Angastine 
adopted  by  the  German  brotherhood  in  Jeru- 
salem. None  were  at  first  admitted  to  mem- 
bership but  dermans  of  noble  birth;  abont 
1221  half-knighta  or  sergeants,  as  among  the 
templars  and  hospitallers,  were  added,  as  wdl 
as  priest-chaplains.  The  dress  was  black  with 
a  white  mantle,  upon  which  was  a  black  cross 
with  a  silver  edging.  The  order  had  an  elec- 
tive grand  master,  who  first  dwelt  at  Jemsalem, 
then  when  Palestine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  at  Venice,  and  at  the  close  of  the  13th 
century  at  Marburg.  Conrad,  duke  of  Maso- 
via,  ocJled  the  Teutonic  knights,  then  under 
the  famous  grand  master  Hermann  of  Salza,  to 
his  assistance  about  1226,  to  repel  the  incur- 
sions of  the  heathen  Prussians  and  Lithua- 
nians, and  to  help  in  spreading  the  gospd 
among  them.  He  gave  them  the  territory  of 
Culm  on  the  Vistula,  and  from  this  point  tiiey 
extended  their  conquests  over  the  territory 
of  Prussia,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  knights 
sword-bearers  over  Courland  and  Livonia,  ex- 
terminating the  pagan  inhabitants  with  fire 
and  sword.  In  1809  the  grand  master  fixed 
his  seat  at  Marienburg.  Possessing  the  richest 
and  most  commercial  provinces  of  the  north, 
the  order  became  exceedingly  powerful ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when  it 
had  reached  its  greatest  prosperity,  its  territory 
extended  from  the  Oder  to  the  gulf  of  Finland 
and  its  yearly  revenue  was  estimated  at  800,- 
000  marks.  Nobles  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
fiooked  to  its  banner.  Internal  dissensions, 
luxury,  and  unjust  and  oppressive  acts  threat- 
ened its  decline  from  this  period,  and  a  con- 
flict with  the  Polish  kings  hastened  it,    In  the 
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battle  of  GrOnwald  or  Tannenberg  in  1410 
thej  were  totally  defeated  by  Ladislas  Jagel- 
lon:  and  after  a  subsequent  long  war  with 
Casimir  IV.,  West  Prussia  was  given  up  to 
Poland,  and  for  East  Prussia  they  were  com- 
pelled to  do  homage  (1466).  An  attempt  to 
regain  their  independence  deprived  them  of 
£ut  Prussia,  which  in  1626  was  presented  by 
Sigismund  I.  of  Poland  to  the  grand  master, 
the  margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  as  a 
hereditary  duchy.  The  order  was  now  re- 
duced to  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  great- 
ness. In  1627  the  grand  master  fixed  his  seat 
at  Mergentheim  in  Swabia,  became  a  spiritual 

Crince  of  the  German  empire,  and  had  under 
im  11  provinces  divided  into  commanderies. 
In  1805  the  peace  of  Presborg  gave  to  the 
emperor  of  Austria  the  rights,  revenues,  and 
possessions  of  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic 
order;  but  in  the  campaign  of  1809  Napoleon 
while  at  Ratisbon  abolisheid  the  order  on  April 
24,  its  widely  soatt«red  territory,  comprising 
about  860  sq.  m.  with  88,000  inhabitant,  fall- 
ing to  the  princes  in  whose  dominions  it  was. 
It  was  revived  in  the  Anstrian  empire  in  1884 
and  placed  onder  the  protection  of  the  im- 
perial family;  it  was  more  fully  reorganized 
m  1840.  From  1863  till  his  death  in  Mexico, 
the  archduke  Maximilian  was  grand  master. 
The  present  grand  master  is  the  archduke 
Wilhelm. 

TEDTO]i8  (Lat.  Teutone*  or  Teutoni),  a  pow- 
erful people  of  ancient  Germany,  who  prob- 
ably dwelt  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic, in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cimbri,  together 
with  whom  they  invaded  the  dominions  of  the 
Roman  republic  at  the  close  of  the  2d  oentnry 
B.  0.,  when  they  were  annihilated  by  Marius. 
(See  CucBBi.)  The  name  Teutons  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  ancient  Germans  in  general.  (See 
Gkrmasio  Races  and  Lanouaobs.) 

TEWKESBOHT,  a  market  town  of  Gloucester- 
shire, England,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon 
and  Severn,  108  m.  W.  by  N.  of  London ;  pop. 
in  1871, 6,409.  It  has  an  old  church  in  the  Nor- 
man style,  town  hall,  mechanics'  library,  and 
stocking,  lace,  and  nail  manufactories.  Edward 
lY.  here  defeated  the  Lancastrians  in  1471. 

TEXiS,  a  S.  W.  state  of  the  American  Union, 
the  15th  admitted  under  the  constitution,  situ- 
ated between  lat.  25°  50'  and  86'  80'  N.,  and 
Ion.  98°  80'  and  106°  40'  W. ;  greatest  length, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  N. 
W.  comer,  about  825  m. ;  greatest  breadth, 
along  the  82d  parallel,  about  740  m. ;  area, 
274,356  sq.  m.,  being  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  state  or  territory  except  Alaska,  and 
nearly  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  New  York. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  New  Mexico  (W.  of  the 
103d  meridian),  the  Indian  territory,  and  Ar- 
kansas, the  Red  river  being  the  dividing  line 
E.  of  the  100th  meridian ;  E.  by  the  Indian 
territory  (N.  of  lat.  34°  80'),  ^kansas,  and 
Louisiana,  from  the  last  of  which  it  is  mostly 
separated  by  the  Sabine  river  and  lake ;  S.  E. 
by  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  8.  W.  by  Mexico,  from 


which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rio  Grande ;  and 
W.  by  New  Mexico.  The  state  is  (1876)  divided 
into  174  counties,  of  which  26,  marked  with 
an  *,  are  unorganized,  viz. :   Anderson,  An- 

gjlina,  Aransas,  Archer,"*  Atascosa,  Austin, 
andera,  Bastrop,  Baylor,***  Bee,  Bell,  Bexar, 
Blanco,  Bosque,  Bowie,  Brazoria,  Brazos, 
Brown,  Burleson,  Burnet,  Caldwell,  Calhoun, 
Callahan,*  Cameron,  Camp,  Cass,  Chambers, 
Cherokee,  Clay,  Coleman,  .Collin,  Colorado, 
Comal,  Comanche,  Concho,  Cooke,  Coryell, 
Crockett,*  Dallas,  Dawson,"*  Delta,  Denton,  De 
Witt,  Dimmitt,*  Duval,"*  Eastland,  Edwards,* 
Ellis,  El  Paso,  Encinal,*  Erath,  Falls,  Fan- 
nin, Fayette,  Fort  Bend,  Franklin,  Freestone, 
Frio,  Galveston,  Gillespie,  Goliad,  Gonzales, 
Grayson,  Greer*  (see  Gbrer),  Gregg,  Grimes, 
Guadalupe,  Hamilton,  Hardeman,*  Hardin, 
Harris,  Harrison,  Haskell/*  Hays,  Hender- 
son, Hidalgo,  Hill,  Hood,  Hopkins,  Houston, 
Hunt,  Jack,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Jefferson,  John- 
son, Jones,*  Karnes,  Kaufman,  Kendall,  Kerr, 
Kimble,*  Kinney,  Knox,*  Lamar,  Lampasas, 
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La  Salle,*  Lavaca,  Lee,  Leon,  Liberty,  Ume- 
stone.  Live  Oak,  Uano,  McCuUoch,*  McLen- 
nan, McMullen,*  Madison,  Marion,  Mason,  Mat- 
agorda, Maverick,  Medina,  Menard,  Milam, 
Montague,  Montgomery,  Morris,  Nacogdoches, 
Navarro,  Newton,  Nueces,  Orange,  Palo  Pinto, 
Panola,  Parker,  Pecos,  Polk,  Presidio,  Rains, 
Red  River,  Refugio,  Robertson,  Rockwall, 
Runnels,*  Rusk,  Sabine,  San  Augustine,  San 
Jacinto,  San  Patricio,  San  Saba,  Sbackleford, 
Shelby,  Smith,  Somerville,  Starr,  Stephens,* 
Tarrant,  Taylor,*  Throckmorton,*  Titus,  Tom 
Green,  Travis,  Trinity,  Tyler,  Upshur,  Uvalde, 
Van  Zandt,  Victoria,  Walker,  Waller,  Wash- 
ington, Webb,  Wegefarth,*  Wharton,  Wichita,* 
Wilbarger,*  Williamson,  Wilson,  Wise,  Wood, 
Toung,  Zapata,  Zavala.*  An  extensive  region 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  state  N.  of  the  82d  paral- 
lel is  not  divided  into  counties,  the  N.  portion 
being  known  as  Bexar  territory  and  the  S.  por- 
tion as  Young  territory.  The  principal  cities 
are  Galveston  (pop.  in  1870,  13,818),  San  An- 
tonio (12,256),  Houston  (9,882),  Brownsville 
(4,906),  Austin  (the  capital,  4,428),  and  Jeffer- 
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son  (iJQO).  Other  important  places  are  Bas- 
trop, Bonham,  Brazoria,  Bremond,  Brenham, 
Oolnmbns,  Oorpos  Christi,  Dallas,  Eagle  Pass, 
Fairfield,  Fredericksburg,  Gonzales,  Hender- 
son, Huntsville,  Independence,  Indianola,  La 
Grange,  Laredo,  Laraca,  Marshall,  Nacog- 
doches, Navasota,  New  Braunfels,  Bichmond, 
San  Marcos,  Segain,  Sherman,  Sulphur  Springs, 
Victoria,  Waco,  and  Waxahachie.  The  popa- 
lation  of  Texas  in.  1806  has  been  estimated  at 
7,000  i  in  1884,  at  21,000 ;  in  1886,  at  88,600 ; 
and  in  1845,  at  160,000.  The  results  of  the 
three  fedM-al  censuses  are  as  follows : 


TCABS. 

WUHt. 

FlM 

eolond. 

Sbm. 

TotoL 

(Md 
per  o«Dt. 

Buk. 

1860... 

IMO... 
1870... 

154,034 
420,891 
664,700 

897 

895 

268,475 

68,1*1 
1B2,66« 

212,692 
604,215 

618,679 

IM-M 
85-43 

25 
23 
19 

The  total  for  1860  inclndes  403  Indians,  and 
that  for  1870  879  Indians  and  26  Chinese. 
There  are  very  few  inhabitants  W.  of  the  100th 
meridian,  except  along  the  Rio  Grande.  In 
the  vicinity  of  San  Ajitonio  there  is  a  large 
population  of  German  origin.  Of  the  total 
population  in  1870,  428,657  were  males  and 
895,022  females,  766,168  native  and  62,411 
foreign  bom.  Of  the  natives,  888,510  were 
bom  in  the  state,  62,224  in  Alabama,  61,486 
in  Tennessee,  42,637  in  Mississippi,  41,206  in 
Georgia,  27,290  in  Louisiana,  23,867  in  Ar- 
kansas, 22,166  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
18,656  in  North  Carolina,  18,419  in  Missouri, 
17,818  in  Kentucky,  17,717  in  South  Carolina, 
6,864  in  Illinois,  2,878  in  New  York,  2,783  in 
Indiana,  2,886  in  Maryland,  2,062  in  Ohio, 
1,934  in  Florida,  and  1,877  in  Pennsylvania. 
Of  the  foreigners,  23,985  were  natives  of  Ger- 
many, 23,020  of  Mexico,  6,762  of  the  British 
isles  (including  2,087  English  and  4,081  Irish), 
2,282  of  France,  and  1,748  of  Austria  (proper). 
Of  the  colored  population,  225,658  were  blacks 
and  27,817  mnlattoes.  There  were  145,184 
males  and  139,667  females  between  5  and  18 
years  of  age,  168,766  males  from  18  to  46,  and 
184,094  males  21  and  upward,  of  whom  169,- 
268  were  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
14,786  nnnatoralized  foreigners.  The  number 
of  families  was  164,488,  with  an  average  of 
6'8  persons  to  each ;  of  dwellings,  141,686, 
with  an  average  of  5'78  to  each.  Of  persons 
10  years  old  and  upward,  189,428  could  not 
read,  and  221,708  could  not  write;  of  the  lat- 
ter 208,884  were  natives  and  18,869  foreigners, 
110,662  males  and  111,141  females,  70,895 
whites,  150,617  colored,  and  191  Indians; 
47,686  were  between  10  and  16  yeara  of  age, 
41,768  between  15  and  21,  and  182,299  21  and 
upward,  of  whom  64,819  were  mdle's.  There 
were  404  blind  persons,  282  deaf  and  dumb, 
270  insane,  and  461  idiotic.  Of  the  287,126 
persons  10  years  old  and  upward  returned  as 
engaged  in  all  occupations,  there  were  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  166,768,  including  81,128 
agricultural  laborers,  79,016  fanners  and  plant- 


ers, 8,888  stock  raisers,  and  2,049  stock  herd- 
ers; in  professional  and  personal  services,  40,- 
882,  including  881  clergymen,  13,692  domestio 
servants,  14,871  laborers,  1,027  lawyers,  1,906 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  1,709  t«aichers; 
in  trade  and  transportation,  13,612;  and  in 
manofaotures  and  mining,  16,879. — Texas  may 
be  divided  into  four  secticms,  eastern,  central 
or  middle,  western,  and  northern  Texas.  East- 
em  Texas  embraces  the  territory  between  the 
Sabine  and  Trinity  rivers,  and  is  the  great 
timber  region  of  the  state,  there  being  only  a 
few  prairies  confined  to  the  gulf  coast.  The 
southern  portion  is  low  and  level,  the  northern 
rolling  and  elevated,  but  not  mountainous. 
The  greater  portion  of  central  Texas,  between 
the  Trinity  and  Colorado  rivers,  is  prairie,  bnt 
there  is  considerable  timber  along  the  str^uns. 
Northern  Texas,  including  two  or  three  tiers 
of  counties  from  Red  river,  is  about  equally 
divided  between  prairie  and  forest  Western 
Texas  embraces  the  region  between  the  Colo- 
rado and  Bio  Grande  rivers.  Prairies  cover 
about  four  fifths  of  its  surface ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  occasional  districts  covered  with 
post  oak  or  the  mezquite  tree,  timber  is  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  vaUeys  of  the 
streams,  which  are  densely  wooded.  The  N. 
W.  extremity  of  the  state,  between  Indian  ter- 
ritory and  New  Mexico,  is  known  as  the  "pan- 
handle." In  general,  tne  S.  and  S.  E.  portion, 
along  the  coast,  is  level  and  of  little  elevation ; 
N.  of  this  the  country  is  undulating ;  the  W. 
and  N.  W.  region  is  mostly  an  elevated  table 
land;  while  the  district  between  the  Pecoe 
and  Rio  Grande  is  mountainous.  The  table 
land  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  Llano 
Estacado,  and  has  been  but  imperfectly  ex- 
plored ;  it  is  said  to  vary  from  2,000  to  4,000 
ft.  in  height.  The  Llano  Estacado  or  Staked 
Plain  (so  named  from  the  great  abundance  of 
yucca  stems,  resembling  st&es)  extends  from 
the  Rio  Pecos  in  New  Mexico  on  the  west  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Colorado,  Brazos,  and 
Red  rivers  on  the  east,  and  from  the  valley  of 
the  Canadian  on  the  north  to  the  Pecos  on  the  , 
south.  Its  surface  is  gently  undulating;  vege- 
tation is  scanty,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  tlte 
climate  and  the  lack  of  streams.  The  princi- 
pal ranges  between  the  Pecos  and  Rio  Grande 
are  the  Guadalupe,  Sierra  Hueoa,  Eagle,  SieiTS 
Blanca,  and  Apache  mountains,  attaining  in 
places  an  elevation  of  between  6,000  and  6,000 
ft.  Between  the  upper  waters  ofr  the  Colorado 
and  Brazos  is  a  large  tract  of  timbered  land 
known  as  the  "mezquite  timber,"  and  be- 
tween the  upper  Brazos  and  Trinity  a  long 
tract  from  6  to  30  m.  in  width,  extending 
from  Johnson  co.  to  the  Canadian  river  in 
Indian  territory,  and  called  the  Cross  Timbers. 
— The  coast  of  Texas,  which  extends  along  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  about  400  m.,  is  bordered  with 
a  chain  of  low  sand  islands,  between  which  and 
the  mainland  lie  a  series  of  bays,  sounds,  and 
lagoons;  the  most  important  of  these,  begin- 
ning at  the  northeast,  are  Galveston,  Matagor- 
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dA,  Espiritn  Santo,  Arans'as,  and  Corpus  Ohristi 
bays,  and  the  Laguna  del  Madre.  Galreston 
baj  is  the  largest,  and  has  the  best  entrance, 
its  inlet  having  18  ft.  of  water,  while  in  good 
anchorage  jnst  outside  there  is  24  ft. ;  it  ex- 
tends inland  from  the  gnlf  of  Mexico  86  m. 
Matagorda  bay,  nearly  60  m.  long  by  6  to  10 
m.  wide,  and  Laguna  del  Madre,  nearly  100  m. 
long  by  8  to  6  m.  wide,  are  properly  sounds, 
and  run  parallel  with  the  shore.  The  en- 
trance of  Matagorda  bay,  which  is  rapidly 
filling  up,  has  only  7  ft  of  water;  and  San 
Luis  inlet,  the  entrance  to  West  bay,  a  sound 
connecting  Tfrith  Galveston  bay,  has  but  6  ft. 
Aransas  bay  is  25  m.  long  from  N.  £.  to  8. 
W.  and  about  10  m.  wide,  and  Oopano  bay, 
a  sound  opening  into  it,  is  20  m.  long  by  8 
m.  wide;  Corpus  Christ!  bay  is  20  m.  long 
by  16  m.  wide,  and  Espiritn  Santo  20  by  10 
m.  The  entrance  to  all  these  is  much  ob- 
structed by  the  bars  at  the  inlets. — E.  of  the 
100th  meridian  the  state  is  generally  well  wa- 
tered. The  Rio  Grande  forms  the  boundary 
with  Mexico,  and  is  navigable  for  400  or  600 
m.  The  Rio  Pecos,  its  principal  tributary, 
entering  from  New  Mexico,  flows  S.  E.  through 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  state.  The  most  im- 
portant rivers,  proceeding  N.  E.  along  the  coast 
from  the  month  of  the  Rio  Grande,  are :  the 
Nueces,  emptying  into  Corpus  Christi  bay ;  the 
San  Antonio  and  Guadalupe,  into  Espiritn 
Santo  bay;  the  Lavaca,  into  Lavaca  bay  and 
thence  into  Matagorda  bay ;  the  Colorado,  into 
Matagorda  bay;  the  Brazos,  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  the  San  Jacinto  and  Trinity,  into 
OaWeston  bay;  and  the  Neches  and  Sabine, 
into  Sabine  lake,  which  discharges  into  the 
Rulf  of  Mexico  through  Sabine  pass.  The  Sa- 
bine rises  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Texas,  flows 
8.  E.  to  the  Louisiana  border  (about  lat.  82°), 
and  thence  S.,  separating  the  two  states.  It  is 
navigable  in  some  portions  by  small  craft.  The 
Neches  and  its  chief  tributary,  the  Angelina, 
are  navigable  for  about  200  m.  from  Sabine 
lake.  The  Trinity  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
state  near  the  Red  river,  and  flows  S.  S.  E. ;  it 
is  navigable  for  about  250  m.  The  Brazos, 
Colorado,  Guadalupe,  San  Antonio,  and  Nueces 
rivers  are  during  most  of  the  year  navigable 
but  a  short  distance,  though  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. The  chief  tributary  of  the  Nue- 
ces is  the  Rio  Frio.  The  Colorado  and  Bra- 
zos rise  on  the  £.  edge  of  the  Llano  Esta- 
oado,  and  flow  8.  £.  across  the  state.  The 
chief  tributaries  of  the  former  are  the  Con- 
cho, San  Saba,  and  Uano  from  the  west;  of 
the  latter,  the  Little  river  from  the  west  and 
the  Navasota  from  the  east.  The  N.  E.  cor- 
ner of  the  state  is  watered  by  the  Sulphur  fork 
of  Red  river,  which  joins  the  main  stream 
in  Arkansas.  A  little  S.  of  this  are  Big  and 
Little  Cypress  bayous,  which  discharge  through 
lakes  into  Red  river  in  Louisiana.  Red  river 
rises  by  several  forks  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the 
state,  flows  E.,  and  after  crossing  the  100th 
meridian  separates  Texas  from  Indian  terri- 
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tory  and  Arkansas,  and  enters  the  latter  state. 
It  is  navigable  for  nearly  its  whole  course  on 
the  boundary,  though  obstructed  somewhat  by 
shifting  sands  for  a  part  of  the  distance.  Its 
largest  Texan  tributary  is  the  Big  Wichita, 
entering  near  Ion.  98°.  The  N.  extremity  of 
the  state  is  crossed  by  Canadian  river,  running 
E.  from  New  Mexico  into  Indian  territory. — 
The  principal  geological  formations  are  the 
alluvial,  tertiary,  cretaceous,  and  carboniferous. 
The  alluvial  extends  along  the  gulf  coast ;  back 
of  this  is  the  tertiary,  having  its  widest  expan- 
sion in  the  east^here  it  reaches  Red  river  in 
Lamar  co. ;  N.  W.  of  the  tertiary  is  the  creta- 
ceous, extending  W.  on  Red  river  to  Cooke  co. 
and  S.  to  San  Antonio,  and  probably  forming 
the  table  lands  and  plains  of  the  west  and 
southwest.  The  carboniferous  formation  ex- 
tends through  the  counties  W.  of  Cooke  to  the 
Staked  Plain,  stretching  S.  from  Red  river  to 
and  beyond  the  upper  Colorado.  Coal  beds 
have  been  discovered  here,  but  scarcely  any- 
thing has  been  done  to  test  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  mineral.  Coal  has  also  been 
found  at  various  points  in  the  tertiary,  particu- 
larly in  Bastrop  co.,  W.  of  the  Colorado ;  in 
Milam,.  Robertson,  Leon,  and  Limestone  cos., 
near  the  Brazos  and  Trinity ;  and  in  Anderson 
and  Rusk  cos.,  in  eastern  Texas.  The  tertiary 
coal  has  to  some  extent  been  proved  valuable 
for  fuel.  Iron  ores  are  abundant  in  the  ter- 
tiary in  eastern  and  central  Texas;  they  also 
occur  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Grayson  co,,  on 
Red  river,  and  in  the  upper  Cross  Timbers ;  in 
Burnet  and  Llano  cos.,  N.  W.  of  Austin ;  and 
also,  it  is  said,  in  Stephens  co.,  further  N. 
They  were  worked  during  the  civil  war  in 
Cherokee  and  Nacogdoches  cos.,  in  eastern 
Texas,  and  in  Bowie  and  other  counties  in  the 
N.  E.  comer  of  the  state.  Copper  ore  occurs 
in  the  carboniferous  formation,  particularly  in 
the  N.  part.  Lead  has  been  found  in  connec- 
tion with  silver  in  western  Texas ;  steatite  or 
soapstone  in  Llano  to. ;  and  marble  of  various 
colors  and  fair  quality  in  Burnet,  Llano,  and 
San  Saba  cos.  In  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  state, 
about  the  head  waters  of  Red  river,  is  an  ex- 
tensive gypsum  region.  There  are  salt  wells 
in  Van  Zandt  co.,  in  the  northeast,  in  Toung 
and  Wise  cos.,  in  the  northwest,  and  in  Lam- 
pasas and  Llano  cos.,  on  the  Colorado.  Salt 
beds  are  reported  in  the  gypsum  region  and  on 
the  Rio  Pecos.  Between  Corpus  Christi  and 
Brownsville  are  many  shallow  lagoons  or  arms 
of  the  gulf,  which  during  the  prevalence  of 
winds  blowing  inland  are  filled  with  salt  water. 
This  is  evaporated,  depositing  the  salt,  which 
is  collected  upon  the  subsidence  of  the  water. 
Chalybeate  springs  are  common  in  the  iron 
districts  of  the  tertiary.  At  Lampasas  in  the 
county  of  the  same  name  are  fine  sulphur 
springs,  which  also  exist  in  Grimes,  Rusk,  and 
Hopkins  cos.,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state. — ^The 
climate  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and  though 
warm  enough  for  the  production  of  most  of 
the  semi-tropical  and  some  of  the  tropical 
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fruits,  it  is  less  enervating  and  more  free  from 
malarions  diseases  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  gulf  states.  Korthers,  cool,  dry  winds, 
occur  from  October  to  May  at  intervals  of 
about  a  week,  rarely  lasting  more  than  three 
days.  They  produce  a  sadden  depression  in 
the  temperature,  but  are  said  to  make  the  cli- 
mate more  healthful  and  the  air  purer.  The 
heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  winds  from  the 
gulf,  which  blow  far  inland.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  in  the  southwest,  near  the  month 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  72° ;  about  the  parallel 
of  Austin,  68° ;  thence  N.  it  gradually  dimin- 
ishes to  60°  along  the  Red  river.  The  high- 
lands in  the  west  are  cooler,  and  in  the  extreme 
northwest  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  not 
more  than  66°.  The  thermometer  seldom  foils 
below  26°  in  winter  or  rises  above  96°  in  sum- 
mer. The  E.  and  S.  portions  have  the  most 
rain ;  as  we  proceed  N.  W.  from  the  gfulf ,  the 
moisture  diminishes.  The  average  annual  rain- 
fall in  the  northeast  is  48  in.,  decreasing  to  24 
in.  in  the  southwest  near  the  gulf.  In  the  ex- 
treme northwest  it  is  only  16  in.,  and  at  some 
points  between  the  Pecos  and  Rio  Grande  not 
more  than  8  in.  The  following  are  the  results 
of  observations  for  17  years  (1868  to  X874  in- 
clusive) at  Austin  (I«t.  80°  16'  Ion.  97°  47'): 
mean  annual  temperature,  67*61  ,  varying  from 
66-82°  in  1869  to  68-92°  in  1862;  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  hottest  month  (July),  84° ;  of 
the  coldest  month  (January),  60° ;  minimum 
observed,  6° ;  maximum  observed,  106° ;  aver- 
age annual  rainfall,  84'64  in.,  varying  from 
2317  in  1862  to  48-79  in  1874.  The  most  rain 
fell  in  September  (average  4-96  in.)  and  the 
least  in  December  (average  1-98  in.).  Corn 
planting  usually  begins  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  grain  is  harvested  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  and  Indian  corn  in  July.  Cotton 
picking  begins  about  July  10,  and  continues  to 
Dec.  1.  The  number  of  deaths,  according  to 
the  census  of  1870,  was  11,197,  of  which  there 
were  from  general  diseases  3,848,  including  680 
from  consumption,  464  from  enteric  fever, 
696  from  intermittent  fever,  and  827  from  re- 
mittent fever;  from  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  1,480;  of  the  circulatory  system,  204; 
of  the  respiratory  system,  1,979,  including 
1,499  from  pneumonia;  of  the  digestive  sys- 
tem, 1,498. — ^The  soil  of  Texas  is  in  general 
very  fertile.  The  river  bottoms  are  unsur- 
passed in  this  respect  by  those  of  any  state  of 
the  Union.  There  are  three  or  four  varieties 
of  soil,  each  well  adapted  to  certain  crops. 
The  stiS  black  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is 
fittest  for  sugar  and  cotton,  though  the  latter 
grows  well  on  the  prairies  and  uplands;  the 
finer  black  or  chocolate-colored  soil  of  the 
prairie  lands  yields  abundant  crops  of  com  and 
the  cereals,  and  the  lighter  copper-colored  soil 
of  the  uplands  is  admirable  for  the  grasses  and 
fruits ;  while  the  fine  silt  of  the  islands  produces 
the  best  sea  island  cotton  known.  The  soil 
of  the  desert  tracts  of  the  northwest  is  sandy 
and  charged  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  other 


alkalies ;  but  even  tKSs,  wherever  it  can  be  ir- 
rigated, produces  grass  and  herbage  moderately. 
Irrigation  has  been  snooessfully  practised  in 
some  instances  in  the  west,  where  rain  ii 
scanty.  In  1876  an  act  was  passed  granting 
land  in  aid  of  companies  organized  for  con- 
structing canals  for  irrigation  and  navig^on. 
Texas  is  especially  noted  as  a  stock-raiung 
country,  for  which  the  mildness  of  its  climate 
and  the  great  variety  of  its  nutritious  grasie* 
peculiarly  fit  it.  The  W.  portion,  even  wh«r« 
too  dry  for  agriculture,  is  particnlarly  adapted 
to  cattle  and  sheep,  and  here  are  vast  herdi 
and  flocks.  Large  numbers  of  horses  and 
hogs  are  also  kept.  The  buffalo  and  deer  an 
found  in  the  northwest,  and  wild  horses  or 
"  mustangs  "  roam  over  the  W.  prairies.  The 
other  wild  animals  and  the  birds  are  similar  to 
those  of  other  portions  of  the  Union.  Among 
the  more  important  grasses  are  the  mezqnite 
grasses  of  the  west,  which  afford  excellent 
pasturage  at  all  seasons.  The  principal  for 
est  trees,  of  some  of  which  several  spedes 
occur,  are  the  oak,  elm,  maple,  hickory,  pecan, 
sycamore  or  buttonwood,  magnolia,  willow, 
pine,  cypress,  mulberry,  cedar,  sweet  gum,  tab, 
walnut,  palmetto,  cottonwood,  Osage  orange, 
and  mezqnite.  Eastern  Texas  is  an  extensiTe 
pine  region.  The  principal  species  in  the  north 
is  the  short-leafed  pine  (pinut  mitu),  and  in 
the  south  the  long-leafed  (P.  paliutru);  the 
latter  is  valuable  for  timber  and  turpentine. 
The  soil  of  tiie  pine  lands,  though  sandy,  is 
productive.  The  cypress  occnrs  in  swamp* 
and  on  the  river  banks  in  various  parts  of  the 
state,  and  attains  a  great  size.  The  live  oak 
extends  N.  through  central  and  western  Texas 
to  the  Red  river.  The  Osage  orange  is  ea- 
pecially  valuable  for  hedges,  and  in  northern 
Texas  attains  a  large  size.  The  mezqnite  is 
one  of  the  indigenous  trees  of  Texas,  growing 
in  the  west,  valuable  for  fuel  and  for  various 
other  uses.  (See  Mezqcttk.)  Numerous  speciee 
of  cactus  are  abundant  W.  of  the  Nueces  river. 
Peaches  do  well  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
state,  and  apples  thrive  in  the  north.  Pean, 
blackberries,  and  strawberries  are  also  raised. 
Seven  species  of  grapes  are  indigenous.  Id 
the  south  figs  and  oranges  may  be  produced. 
The  chief  crops  are  cotton,  Indian  com,  and 
wheat.  Cotton  and  com  may  be  grown  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  state.  Wheat  is  raised 
chiefly  in  the  north.  The  sugar  cane  is  culti- 
vated principally  on  the  Brazos  near  its  month, 
and  rice  in  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  state.  Osta, 
barley,  beans,  tobacco,  and  sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes  are  also  raised  to  some  extent— 
The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  farms  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1870  was  18,896,628,  of 
which  2,964,836  were  improved;  number  of 
farms,  61,125,  of  which  717  contained  under 
8  acres  each,  4,669  from  8  to  10,  18,594  from 
10  to  20,  24,620  from  20  to  50,  10,890  from  60 
to  100,  6,268  from  100  to  600,  806  from  600  to 
1,000,  and  72  more  than  1,000 ;  cash  value  of 
farms,   $60,149,960;   of  farming  implements 
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and  machinery,  $3,398,793 ;  amonnt  of  wages 
paid  during  year,  including  value  of  board, 
$4,777,638 ;  estimated  value  of  all  farm  pro- 
ductions, including  betterments  and  additions 
to  stock,  $49,185,170;  value  of  orchard  pro- 
ducts, $69,172;  of  produce  of  market  gardens, 
$74,924 ;  of  forest  products,  $66,841 ;  of  home 
manufactures,  $298,808;  of  animals  slaugh- 
tered or  sold  for  sknghter,  $4,835,284 ;  of  all 
live  stock,  $37,426,194.  The  productions  were 
66,173  bushels  of  spring  wheat,  848,939  of  win- 
ter wheat,  20,654,638  of  Indian  com,  762,668 
of  oats,  44,351  of  barley,  28,621  of  rye,  44  of 
buckwheat,  42,654  of  peas  and  beans,  208,883 
of  Irish  potatoes,  2,188,041  of  sweet  potatoes, 
7  of  clover  seed,  497  of  grass  seed,  2  of  flax 
seed,  63,844  lbs.'  of  rice,  59,706  of  tobacco, 
1,251,328  of  wool,  8,712,747  of  butter,  34,842 
of  cheese,  61  of  hops,  26  of  flax,  13,255  of  wax, 
275,169  of  honey,  6,216  gallons  of  wine,  6,082 
of  maple  molasses,  174,509  of  sorghum  mo- 
lasses, 246,062  of  cane  molasses,  2,020  hogs- 
heads of  cane  sugar,  6  tons  of  hemp,  18,982  of 
hay,  and  850,628  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
on  farms  424,604  horses,  61,322  mules  and 
asses,  428,048  milch  cows,  132,407  working 
oxen,  2,938,588  other  cattle,  714,351  sheep, 
and  l,20i2,445  swine ;  besides  which  there  were 
150,137  horses  and  496,115  neat  cattle  not  on 
farms.  The  number  of  cattle  was  gveater  than 
in  any  other  state.  In  1878  718,247  horses 
and  "mules,  3,175,682  cattle,  and  1,476,844 
sheep  were  returned  by  the  assessors. — There 
were  2,399  manufacturing  establishments  in 
1870,  having  540  steam  engines  of  11,214  horse 
power,  and  116  water  wheels  of  1,830  horse 
power;  hands  employed,  7,927;  capital  in- 
vested, $5,284,110;  wages  paid,  $1,787,836; 
value  of  materials  used,  $6,273,193;  of  pro- 
ducts, $11,517,802.  The  particulars  of  the 
principal  branches  are  as  follows : 


Agrlcnltunl  tmplemenU. ...     12 

BbcksmlthlBg 8M) 

Boota  and  shoes I    9d 

Bread    and     other    bakei^l 

prodacta. 14 

Brick 24 

Bateherisff ,      7 

Caipenterug  aad  baJIdlog. .    147 

OaiTlafea  and  wagons |  115 

Cars,  freight  and  passenger,  i      1 

Clothing,  men's '    88 

CottOD  goods. 4 

Flooring  and  grist-mill  prod- 
ucts  I  588 

Food  prvparatlona,  animal. . :      2 

FuTDlture '    54 

2 

6 

6 

84 

23 

27 

824 


Gas. 

Hides  and  uUow. 

Iron  castings 

Leather,  tanned.. 
"       carried. . 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber,  sawed , 


Machlnenr I    II 


Heat  vckei,  beef, 
Molasses  and  sagar,  refined. 

OB,  cotton-se^ 

Printing    and     publishing,! 

newsp^)er 

Baddleiy  and  harness 

Bash,  doors,  and  blinds ' 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron 


Wheelwrighting 

Wool-canUng     and 

dressing 

Woollen  goodv 


doth- 


15 
8 
2 

25 
18S 
10 

71 
66 

13 
3 


44     •13,5E».  142,430 

761  I   177,288    684,500 
lb6       56,710    166,761 


83 
86S 
117 
899 
826 
16 
78 
891 

1,128 

18 

140 

IS 

lis 

80 

62 

2« 

76 

1,750 

128 

276 

IM 

28 

153 
292 
118 

287 
140 

41 
59 


85i,800 
83,175! 
79,160 
164,066 
180,566 
13,000 
13,300 
496,000 

1,06«3<J.S 
3.646 

97.40IJI 
866,600! 
6S,ouOi 
6iuu0 
87,478; 
17,8671 

117,.SIH11 

870,4111 
187JSN1 
300M0, 
50,220 
46,000 


108,675 
168.590 
140,000 


98.68S 
172,670 
484,775 
662,067 
289.124 
46,906 
85.467 
874,698 

■J,4viJ.irt7 
48,000 

209.686 
91,210 

272,740 
77,000 
60.824 
67.867 

146,N<0 

i.iifAsei 

170.210 

1,062,106 

76,137 

S9,4(J0 

194,480 
848.807 
266,400 


1.H186'  884.66S 

88,646  102,020 

28.260  74,873 

69,000  73,696 


— Texas  is  divided  into  five  customs  districts: 
Brazos  de  Santiago  (port  of  entry,  Brownsville), 
Corpus  Christi  (the  same),  Paso  del  Norte  (El 
Paso),  Saluria  (Indianola),  and  Texas  (Galves- 
ton). The  chief  item  of  export  is  cotton.  The 
trade  with  Mexico  is  important.  There  are  no 
returns  of  the  trade  witn  other  portions  of  the 
Union.  The  following  table  contains  details 
of  the  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1876: 


Impotu. 

Eljwcta 
ofdoiMiUe 

laport. 

rffoi.lp. 
pndKtk 

No. 

UKCKS. 

CLtAUnCB, 

T.-. 

No. 

Toaa. 

12,002,748 

822,  S03 

808,991 

97,668 

1,318,034 

$8,950,38* 

1888,812 

20.^667 

40,838 

287,294 

15,876,682 

$17,198,113 

$9*7.668 
248,966 

■"4b',i66 
849,276 

$1,681,064 

49 

8 

18 

18 

163 

80.984 
6.142 
4,080 
16,786 
91,918 

41 
» 

18 
28 
206 

30,966 

Corpus  Christi 

^980 

Pa0od«lNorta 

4,079 

BalarU 

84369 

TexM 

127,679 

Total 

266 

148,904 

803 

163,9(16 

The  entrances  and  clearances  in  the  coastwise 
trade  during  the  same  period,  with  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered,  enrolled,  and 
licensed  on  the  above  date,  are  as  follows : 


DISTRICTS. 

Eimuicn. 

CUAXAIICXS. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tom. 

Brazos  de  Santiago.. 

46 

86.604 

18 

11.019 

14 

1,646 

Ci)rpn»  Christ! 

82 

62,048 

48 

9,810 

85 

774 

Paso  del  Norle 

79 

14.888 

71 

18,567 

•      •  . 

Saluria 

314 

197.684 

63 

11,.M9 

46 

1.612 

Texas 

468 

418,646  836  j  290,426  ,250  j  18,116 

Total. 

674 

719,694 

519 

835,841 

845 

22,048 

— On  Oct.  1, 1876,  there  were  10  national  banks 
in  the  state,  of  which  the  resources  were  as 
follows:  loans  and  discounts,  $1,866,806  99; 
bonds  for  circulation,  $789,000;  bonds  for  de- 
posits, $176,000 ;  total,  including  other  items, 
$8,617,767  88.  The  following  were  the  chief 
liabilities:  capital  stock,  $1,200,000;  surplus 
and  undivided  profits,  $344,287  28;  circula- 
tion, $673,102;  individual  deposits,  $1,081,- 
196  02.  There  are  16  or  20  state  banks. — 
There  were  82  ro.  of  railroad  in  operation  in 
1854,  451  in  1862,  and  711  in  1870.  The  fol- 
lowing table  contains  the  particulars  of  the 
different  lines  for  1876 : 
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LUCES. 

Tninin. 

J!Sil 

rsoM 

TO 

OalvMton,  HuTlsbUTg,  ud  San  An- j 
tonio 1 

Uarriftbnrff    (on    the    Galreston,  1 

Houston,  and  Henderson) ( 

Galreston 

LaUng,  Cldwd  CO. 

M 

n 

HoOBtOD 

Golf,  WMtoro  Texu,  ud  Pscmc. .... 
Houston  and  Great  Northern* 

Honston 

HnaUTtlle 

Oahunblt,  Bruorls  eo 

MIOMla  (on  tb*  Tout  ud  PMlfle). . 
BMlBlTeratT. 

lat 

Phelpi 

g 

M 

Tronpe  (on  the  Intemattonal) 

44 

M 

Weatem  division 

Hempstead 

Anstiii 

lU 

Wmo. 

4i 

Longriew  (on  the  Texas  and  FaeUle) 
Houston 

Kockdtie,  Milim  «o 

HA 

Tezaa  and  New  Orleans 

WMt  UbertT,  libera  00 

Ei«rl«  Fold,  I>d]u  eo.  (IW  mX 

Texukum (taut Mniaa  the  Aiua- 1 
us  border) ( 

33 

Texas  and  Padfifl 

SbrCTeporti  La. 

in 

Branch 

MM«ii«a ] 

Shenntn   (on   the   Boatton  and  1 
ToicM  Centr«l) ( 

n 

Transoontlnenta)  dtvlBlon 

Total 

M 

ijsn 

The  Galveston,  Harrisbnrg,  and  San  Antonio 
railroad  is  in  progress  (1876)  toward  San  An- 
tonio, and  the  extension  of  the  Gnlf,  Western 
Texas,  and  Pacific  railroad  to  that  city  is  con- 
templated. The  Honston  and  Texas  Central 
railroad  connects  at  Red  River  City  with  the 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  railroad  for  St 
Lonis.  The  International  railroad  is  intended 
to  extend  8.  W.  to  Laredo  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad  has  permission 
hj  its  charter  to  continue  its  line  across  the 
continent  to  San  Diego,  Oal. ;  the  Transconti- 
nental division,  when  completed,  will  extend 
from  Texarkana  to  Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  co.,  on 
the  main  line.  The  Texas  and  Xew  Orleans 
railroad  was  in  operation  to  the  Sabine  river 
previong  to  the  civil  war,  during  which  it  was 
nearly  destroyed;  it  is  to  be  repaired.  The 
Galveston  and  Santa  F6  railroad  has  been  char- 
tered to  connect  those  two  points,  and  40  m. 
are  in  course  of  construction  from  Galveston. 
The  Texas  Western  railroad  (narrow  gauge), 
from  Houston  to  San  Antonio,  is  in  progress 
W.  from  Honston. — A  new  constitntion  was 
adopted  by  vote  of  the  people,  Feb.  15,  1876, 
which  was  to  go  into  eflect  on  the  third  Tues- 
day in  April  following.  The  executive  officers 
are  a  governor  (annual  salary,  $4,000),  lieu- 
tenant governor,  secretary  of  state  ($2,000), 
comptroller  of  public  accounts  ($2,600),  trea- 
snrer  ($2,600),  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office  ($2,800),  and  attorney  general  ($2,000, 
besides  fees  not  exceeding  $2, 000).  They  hold 
office  for  two  years,  and  are  all  elected  by  the 
qnalified  voters,  except  the  secretary  of  state, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate. 
The  lieutenant  governor  is  *x  officio  president 
of  the  senate,  and  in  that  capacity  receives  the 
pay  of  a  senator.  The  legislature  consists  of  a 
senate  of  81  members,  elected  by  districts,  and 
a  house  of  representatives  of  93  members,  dis- 
tributed among  the  counties.  At  the  appor- 
tionment in  1880  the  nnmber  of  representatives 
may  be  increased  to  not  more  than  150.  The 
representatives  are  elected  biennially ;  the  sen- 
*  Oooiolldited  u  the  Intematlaiul  ud  Greet  Northera. 


ators  hold  office  fonr  years,  one  half  being 
elected  biennially.  The  sessions  are  bienniaL 
Two  thirds  of  each  house  are  necessary  to  a 
quomm,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  to 
overcome  the  governor's  veto.  Members  <d 
the  legislature  receive  not  more  than  $5  for 
each  day's  attendance,  and  not  more  than  $5 
for  each  26  miles'  travel  to  and  from  the  capi- 
tal. The  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  a  su- 
preme court,  a  court  of  appeals,  district  courts, 
county  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace  (in- 
ferior cases).  The  supreme  court  consists  of 
a  chief  justice  and  two  associates,  and  has  ap- 

Sellate  jurisdiction  of  civil  oases  of  which  the 
istrict  courts  have  original  or  appellate  jnri*- 
diction.  The  court  of  appeals  consists  of  thr«« 
judges,  and  has  appellate  jurisdiction  of  crimi- 
nal cases,  and  of  civil  oases  of  which  the  oonnty 
courts  have  original  or  appellate  jurisdi<^on. 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  oonrt  of 
appeals  are  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  for 
six  yean,  and  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
$8,660  each.  A  district  court  is  held  twice  a 
year  in  each  county,  having  original  jnrisdio- 
tion  of  felonies,  divorce,  land  tities,  &e.,  and 
of  civil  cases  involving  $600  and  upward,  and 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  probate  cases  from 
the  county  courts.  A  district  judge  (annnal 
salary,  $2,600 ;  term,  fonr  years)  is  elected  by 
the  qualified  voters  of  each  of  ttie  26  jndicial 
districts.  A  county  judge  is  elected  by  the 
qnalified  voters  of  each  county  for  two  years. 
The  county  courts  have  original  jurisdiction  of 
misdemeanors,  probate  oases,  and  civU  case* 
involving  from  $200  to  $1,000,  and  ^pellato 
jurisdiction  of  judgments  of  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  conferred  npon 
every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  per- 
son who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become 
such,  of  sound  mind  and  not  a  panper  or  con- 
vict, who  has  attained  the  age  of  21  years  and 
has  resided  one  year  in  the  state  and  six  months 
in  the  county  or  district.  Elections  are  by  bal- 
lot. In  elections  in  cities  and  corporate  towns 
to  determine  expenditure  of  money  or  aieamp- 
tion  of  debt  only  taxpayers  may  vote.    Gen- 
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eral  elections  are  held  bienniallj  on  the  TneB- 
da J  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  Kovember  in 
even  years  (conunenoing  with  1878).  Amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  most  be  proposed  by 
two  thirds  of  each  house  of  the  legislature, 
and  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  people. 
Tazas  is  entitled  to  six  representatives  and 
two  senators  in  congress,  and  therefore  has 
eight  votes  in  the  electoral  college. — The  valu- 
ation of  property,  according  to  the  United 
States  censuses,  has  been  as  follows : 


ABUmWn  TA1.PB. 

TncralMof 

BalMtaU. 

Total. 

1880  .. 

tfi2,T4e,4T8 

IMS.. 
IbTO  .. 

tll«,4T<,0IS 

«MI,7W,888 

8«S,:tOO,6U 

The  decrease  from  1860  to  1870  was  due  to  the 
civil  war,  and  particolarly  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  The  assessed  value  of  property 
in  1874  was  |241,841,860;  in  1876  it  was  be- 
lieved that  with  a  proper  system  of  assessment 
it  would  amount  to  $800,000,000.  The  taxa- 
tion of  187S  amounted  to  $2,617,894,  of  which 
$1,286,188  ($168,254  on  polls  and  $1,117,984 
on  property)  was  state  and  $1,281,206  coun- 
ty. The  estimated  receipts  during  the  year 
ending  Ang.  81,  1876,  available  for  the  gen- 
eral expenses  of  the  state,  are  $1,289,848; 
available  for  school  purposes,  $716,129  70; 
total,  $2,004,477  70,  of  which  $1,400,180  are 
from  taxes  on  property,  $279,000  from  occu- 
pation tax,  $170,847  70  from  poll  taxes,  $126,- 
000  from  interest  on  permanent  school  fund, 
and  ^0,000  from  ofiSce  fees.  The  appropria- 
tions for  the  same  period  are  as  follows :  for 
executive  departments,  $182,230;  judicial  de- 
partment, $266,626 ;  school  department,  $606,- 
400,  including  $600,000  for  teachers'  wages; 
blind  asylum,  $16,120;  deaf  and  dumb  asylum, 
$14,000;  lunatic  asylum,  $88,800;  peniten- 
tiary, $40,000;  interest,  $480,000;  frontier 
defence,  $160,000;  other  purposes,  $6,610; 
total,  $1,688,286.  The  bonded  debt  on  Ang. 
SI,  1876,  amounted  to  $4,107,688;  floating 
debt,  $614,826  36 ;  total,  $4,721,914  86.  Be- 
sides this  there  was  a  debt  of  doubtful  valid- 
ity, amounting  to  $829,687  66,  and  consisting 
of  bonds  issued  by  the  state  to  the  school 
and  university  funds,  with  accrued  interest 
thereon. — ^The  state  institutions  are  the  peni- 
tentiary, at  Huntsville,  and  the  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (opened  in  1867),  the 


institute  for  the  blind  (1866),  and  the  lunatic 
asylum  (1861),  at  Austin.  The  labor  of  the 
convicts  is  leased  to  contractors.  The  num- 
ber registered  at  the  penitentiary  in  November, 
1876,  was  1,686,  of  whom  462  were  employed 
at  the  penitentiary  and  the  rest  elsewhere. 
The  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  1874 
had  46  pupils  (31  males  and  16  females) ;  the 
blind  institute,  40  (16  males  and  24  females); 
and  the  lunatic  asylum,  127  inmates  (68  males 
and  69  females).  In  1876  an  act  was  passed 
providing  for  die  erection  of  two  additional 
penitentiaries,  'one  N.  E.  of  the  Trinity  river 
and  the  other  W.  of  the  Colorado  river. — 
The  governor,  comptroller,  and  secretary  of 
state  constitute  a  board  of  education.  Tbe 
public  schools  are  regulated  by  an  act  of  1878, 
with  amendments.  In  each  county  a  board  of 
five  school  directors  is  elected  for  four  years; 
these  choose  one  of  their  number  president, 
who  is  ex  officio  county  superintendent  of  pnb- 
tic  instruction.  In  each  school  district  tLree 
trustees  are  elected  annually.  Cities  may  as- 
sume control  of  tbe  schools  within  their  lim- 
its, subject  to  the  general  school  law.  The 
schools  for  white  and  colored  children  are  sepa- 
rate. Fnd^r  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
one  fourth  of  the  revenue  from  general  taxa- 
tion and  a  poll  tax  of  $1  on  males  between  21 
and  60  years  of  age,  together  with  the  interest 
on  the  permanent  school  fund,  are  annually  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  public  schools ;  tiiere 
is  also  a  landed  endowment,  consisting  of  60,- 
814,000  acres  of  tbe  public  domain.  In  1874 
there  were  2,129  public  schools,  with  98,808 
pupils  enrolled,  out  of  a  school  population  (6 
to  18  years)  of  818,061 ;  private  schools,  182, 
with  4,881  pupils;  public  school  houses,  1,007; 
amount  of  state  school  fund  apportioned,  $499,- 
930  60;  teachers'  wages,  $612,878  67.  Only 
77  counties  reported  the  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools ;  the  number  en- 
rolled in  the  entire  state  was  estimated  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  161,670. 
The  permanent  school  fund  on  Aug.  81,  1876, 
amounted  to  $2,687,673  31.  Under  acts  of 
congress  of  1862  and  1866,  the  state  received 
a  donation  of  180,000  acres  of  land  scrip  for 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical college.  This  was  sold  in  1871,  and 
the  proceeds  were  invested  in  Tper  cent,  gold 
bonds  of  the  state  ($174,000).  Buildings  have 
been  erected  by  the  state  near  Bryan.  The 
following  table  gives  particulars  of  collegiate 
institutions  for  1874-'6 : 


tssTuvnom, 


Baylor  iiiitrenltf. 

Aastin  college 

Vnlranitjr  of  St  Mwjr 

6oiil>  oaiTeraity 

Wmo  nnlTcrei^ 

8«lado  college. 

Trinity  anirenlty 

Hendenon  college 

Teiu  UBlTeralty. 


iDdepeadeoee  

HnntaTille 

OaWeeton 

ChappeU  iUU,  WublDgtan  co. 

Wmo. 

8il*do,Ben  CO 

Tehnioun,  Unieatoneco 

Henderaon,  Biuk  oo 

Qeotvetown,  Wllllamaoo  CO.. 


Bcptlet 

Preabyterlu 

Bonun  Catholic 

Methodist  Epitcopal,  Sooth. 

Baptlat 

NoD-aect«rian 

Camberland  Preabytorian . . . 

Non-sectaHao 

Methodist  Episcopal.  South.. 


IMtof 

Nnteof 

Naabvor 

iDitiiieton. 

•mdMU. 

1845 

7 

80 

18M 

4 

18M 

10 
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185« 

18«T 

14 

m 

18«> 

6 
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18W 

IS 
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1871 

• 

MO 

1871 

0 
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These  institutions,  besides  the  ordinary  col- 
lege course,  have  preparatory  and  inferior  de- 
partments, which  embrace  the  greater  part  of 
the  students.  Several  of  them  admit  both  sex- 
es. A  law  department  has  been  organized  in 
Trinity  university.  The  American  dental  col- 
lege at  Austin,  organized  in  1878,  and  the  Gal- 
veston medical  college,  founded  in  1864,  have 
each  six  professors.  The  Barnes  institute,  at 
Galveston,  Coronal  institute  at  San  Marcos, 
Hays  CO.,  St.  Mary's  Catholic  institute,  at  San 
Antonio,  and  the  Texas  military  institute,  at 
Austin,  are  importsmt.  Among  female  semina- 
ries are  the  Andrew  female  college,  at  Hunts- 
vnie ;  Baylor  female  college,  at  Independence ; 
Bryan  female  seminary,  Brazos  co. ;  Chappell 
Hill  female  college ;  Lamar  female  college,  at 
Paris,  Lamar  oo. ;  ITrsuline  academy,  at  Gal- 
veston ;  and  Waco  female  college.  The  state 
has  set  apart  1,221,000  acres  of  land  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  university,  but  no  steps  have 
yet  been  taken  to  found  the  institution.  There 
were  also  in  the  treasury  on  Aug.  81,  1874, 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $134,472  26  belonging 
to  the  university  fond. — The  number  of  libra- 
ries returned  by  the  census  of  1870  was  455, 
with  an  aggregate  of  87,111  volumes,  of  which 
185,  with  25,018  volumes,  were  other  than 
private,  including  181  Sunday  school  libraries, 
•with  19,318  volumes.  There  were  112  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  issuing  4,214,800  cop- 
ies annually  and  having  a  circulation  of  65,- 
260,  viz.:  12  daily,  circulation  8,500;  5  tri- 
weekly, 2,450 ;  5  semi-weekly,  8,700 ;  89  week- 
ly, 46,800 ;  and  1  semi-monthly,  800.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  statistics  of  churches,  accord- 
ing to  the  census : 


DENOMIMATIONS. 


Baptist 

Christian 

OoogregatloDal 

Episcopal 

Jewish. 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Presbyterian,  regaUt 
"  other... 

Koman  Catholic 

Union 

Total 


Omul. 

lUIoill. 

Eai- 

Slltlngi. 

279 

211 

61.700 

13 

IT 

«,4S0 

1 

1 

MO 

Si 

81 

11,400 

1 

1 

400 

2S 

21 

T,690 

8M 

244 

69.100 

86 

70 

22,750 

15 

14 

4,950 

8S 

8« 

16,000 

1 

1 

800 

848 

64T 

199,100 

Pnpsrty. 


$196,510 

11,650 

6,000 

109.400 

6,000 

47,900 

251,140 

123,600 

14,100 

264,200 

1,000 


(1,085,480 


— In  1686  a  colony  of  French  emigrants  led 
by  the  sienr  de  La  Salle,  designing  to  found 
a  settlement  in  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
sailed  past  it  unawares,  landed  in  Matagorda 
bay,  and  erected  Fort  St.  Louis  on  the  Lavaca. 
In  1689  Capt.  De  Leon,  a  Spanish  officer,  was 
despatched  to  the  Lavaca  to  scour  the  country 
and  hunt  out  the  French.  He  arrived  there 
on  April  22,  found  the  garrison  scattered,  and 
returned  the  next  year  with  110  men  and  some 
friars,  and  established  on  the  site  of  Fort  St. 
Louis  the  mission  of  San  Francisco.  In  1691 
a  Spanish  gov«mor  of  the  region  was  appoint- 
ed, and  soldiers  were  sent  to  enforce  his  au- 
thority; but  in  1693  the  hostility  of  the  In- 


dians, the  failure  of  the  crops,  and  the  death 
of  their  cattle  discouraged  the  colonists,  and 
the  settlements  were  abandoned.  The  Span- 
iards had  settlements  at  El  Paso  and  at  San 
Juan  Bautista,  both  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  but  none  within  the  present  boimds 
of  Texas.  In  1714  tifb  French  again  attempt- 
ed to  effect  a  settlement  within  its  limita,  and 
Crozat,  to  whom  Louis  XIV.  had  granted  the 
whole  of  Louisiana,  sent  Hnchereau  Saint- 
Denis  upon  an  expeidition  thither.  He  poi- 
etrated  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  visited  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Juan, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  governor 
of  Coahuila ;  but  having  subsequently  marTi«d 
the  daughter  of  the  commandant  of  that  mis- 
sion, he  introduced  Spanish  missionaries  into 
Texas,  who  established  a  mission  on  the  bay 
of  San  Bernardo  or  Matagorda,  another  west 
of  the  Sabine  and  near  the  coast  (the  famous 
mission  of  Dolores),  and  a  third  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  San  Pedro,  near  San  Antonio,  snb- 
sequently  removed  eastward,  and  known  as 
the  Alamo.  Two  other  missions  were  estab- 
lished soon  after,  one  near  Nacogdoches,  the 
other  not  far  from  San  Augustine.  The  name 
of  "  the  New  Philippines  "  was  now  given  to 
the  country,  and  in  1715  the  marquis  de  Agna- 
yo  was  made  governor  general  of  the  colony. 
For  20  years  the  Spaniards  held  sole  sway,  and 
multiplied  their  settlements.  In  1735  Saint- 
Denis,  who  had  acquired  great  influence  over 
the  Texas  Indians,  aided  in  removing  a  Frendi 
settlement  on  Red  river  into  Texas ;  the  Span- 
iards protested,  but  owing  to  qoarrels  amoaig 
themselves  did  not  drive  tbem  out,  and  finally 
conceded  that  they  had  a  right  to  the  region 
they  were  occupying.  In  1758  the  Indians  at- 
tacked the  mission  of  San  Saba,  and  killed  all 
its  inhabitants.  This  caused  the  decline  vt  the 
missions  in  Texas,  as  the  danghter  was  never 
avenged;  in  1766  there  were  not  more  than 
750  European  inhabitants,  with  about  the  same 
number  of  domiciled  Indians.  In  1762-'3  the 
fend  between  France  and  Spain  was  finally 
settled  by  the  cession  of  the  vast  Louiaiaiia 
territory  by  the  fonner  power  to  the  latter. 
In  1803,  Spain  having  re-ceded  Louisiana  to 
France,  that  power  sold  it  to  the  United  States ; 
and  as  there  had  been  no  well  defined  boondary 
between  Louisiana  and  the  old  Spanish  pos- 
sessions W.  of  it,  a  controversy  at  once  ensued 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States  on  the 
question  of  boundaries,  Spain  claiming  a  region 
£.  of  the  Sabine,  and  the  United  States  urging 
that  they  were  entitled  to  the  country  W.  as 
far  as  the  Rio  Grande.  In  October,  1806, 
Gen.  Herrera,  the  Spanish  commander,  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  Gen.  Wilkinson 
establishing  the  territory  between  the  Sabine 
and  Arroyo  Honda  as  a  neutral  ground,  and 
retired  W.  of  that  line.  At  this  time  the  pop- 
ulation of  Texas  was  about  7,000,  many  of  tlie 
settlers  being  adventurers  engaged  in  illicit 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
From  1 806  a  series  of  revolutionary  efforts  com- 
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raenced,  beginning  with  the  projected  moTe- 
ment  of  Aaron  Barr,  and  embracing  the  ex- 
peditions of  Magee,  a  former  lieutenant  of  the 
U.  S.  army ;  of  CoL  Kemper,  his  successor ;  of 
Bernardo  Gutierrez;  of  Col.  Ellis  P.  Bean, 
who  had  suffered  a  protracted  and  cruel  im- 
prisosment  from  the  Spanish  authorities ;  of 
Gen.  J.  A-  Toledo,  a  Onban  republican;  of 
Col.  Perry,  an  American  officer ;  of  Auzy,  who 
styled  himself  governor  of  Texas ;  and  of 
Xavier  Mina,  a  Spanish  refugee,  who  aided  in 
the  o^ture  of  Galveston  island  in  1816.  In 
these  expeditions  there  were  several  severe 
battles  fought  between  the  invaders  and  the 
Spanish  aathorities ;  on  two  occasions  in  1818, 
the  invaders  defeated  the  Spanish  forces,  and 
caused  them  a  loss  of  more  than  1,000.  In 
the  same  year,  of  a  force  of  2,600  Americans 
and  Kexicans,  all  were  slain  but  about  100, 
a  considerable  number  being  butchered  in  cold 
blood,  and  nearly  700  of  the  peaceable  inhab- 
itants of  San  Antonio  murdered.  In  1817 
Mina  won  several  victories  in  conflict  with  the 
Spanish  troops,  but  was  finally  defeated,  taken 
prisoner,  ana  shot  on  Nov.  11  of  that  year. 
After  the  clo'se  of  the  war  of  1812  Lafitte,  the 
pirate  of  the  gnlf,  made  Galveston  -island  his 
headquarters,  and  established  a  town  there 
nam^  Campeacby.      He  remained  here  till 

1821,  when  a  naval  force  was  despatched  by 
the  United  States  government  to  break  up  the 
settlement.  In  1819  the  long  controversy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  in  regard 
to  the  Texan  boundary  was  terminated  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Sabine  as  the  boundary 
line.  This  treaty  occasioned  much  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  western  and  sonthwest- 
em  states.  Mr.  Clay  and  other  prominent 
men  opposed  it.  A  revolutionary  expedition 
was  organized  at  Natchez  the  same  year,  un- 
der the  command  of  Dr.  James  Long,  a  Ten- 
nesseean,  which  penetrated  as  far  as  Nacog- 
doches and  established  a  provisional  govern- 
ment there,  and  the  leader  went  to  Galves- 
ton island  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  La- 
fitte; but  while  he  was  absent  his  force  was 
routed  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  royalist  troops. 
In  ft  second  expedition  Long  took  possession 
of  La  Bahia  without  difScuIty;  but,  though 
Mexico  had  become  independent  under  Itur- 
bide,  he  and  his  followers  were  taken  prison- 
ers and  sent  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  after 
ft  brief  imprisonment  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
but  was  almost  immediately  assassinated,  in 

1822.  Texas  at  this  time  was  almost  whol- 
ly d^erted,  the  settlement  at  Galveston  en- 
tirely abandoned,  and  the  few  inhabitants  at 
other  points  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  civil 
war.  In  1820  Moses  Austin,  then  residing  in 
Missouri,  received  from  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties of  Mexico  a  grant  of  lands  in  Texas.  He 
died  before  he  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  it, 
and  his  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  received  a 
confirmation  of  the  grant  in  1828,  having 
already  in  the  be^nning  of  1822  conducted  a 
considerable  number  of  colonists  to  the  site 


he  had  selected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pres- 
ent county  of  Austin.  The  colony  increased 
rapidly,  and  Austin  obtained  permission  to 
bring  in  600  more  families  (his  first  grant  was 
for  800).  Others  also  followed  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  colonies  in  the  same  vicinity.  The 
Mexican  constitution,  adopted  in  1824,  united 
Coahuila,  hitherto  a  separate  province,  with 
Texas  in  a  single  state,  and  the  congress  of  the 
united  state  placed  a  Mexican  as  commandant 
of  the  department  of  Texas.  The  iniaBtice  of 
this  commandant  toward  the  Amencen  citi- 
zens, especially  those  attached  to  the  colony 
of  Hayden  Edwards,  created  difficulty;  and 
an  appeal  being  made  to  the  governor  of  the 
state,  who  was  also  a  Mexican,  he  without 
trial  or  examination  annulled  Edwards's  giant 
and  ordered  his  expulsion  from  the  state.  Ed- 
wards and  his  colonists  attempted  unsuccess- 
fully to  effect  a  revolution ;  and  in  January, 
1827,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  into  the 
United  States.  In  1830  Bustamante,  who  had 
seized  the  dictatorship  of  Mexico,  issued  a  de- 
cree forbidding  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  enter  Texas  as  colonists,  and  suspending 
all  colony  contracts  which  interfered  with  this 
prohibition.  In  1832  the  Tezans  sustained  the 
pronuneiamiento  of  Vera  Cruz  in  favor  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  opposition  to  the  rule  of 
Bustamante,  and  defeated  a  force  under  Col. 
Piedras,  who  favored  the  dictator.  In  1838 
the  American  settlers,  now  numbering  over 
20,000,  held  a  convention,  determined  to  sep- 
arate themselves  from  Coahuila,  and  prepared 
a  state  constitution  and  an  address  to  the 
general  government,  of  which  Santa  Anna 
was  now  the  head,  requesting  admission  as  a 
separate  state  into  the  republic  Col.  8.  F. 
Austin  went  to  Mexico  to  present  the  request 
of  the  memorialists.  He  was  unsuccessful, 
and  was  detained  in  Mexico  till  September, 
1836,  but  in  1834  procured  the  revocation  of 
the  decree  of  Bustamante  prohibiting  the  ad- 
mission of  colonists  from  the  United  States, 
and  several  other  favorable  concessions.  Santa 
Anna  sought  to  amuse  Austin  and  the  Texans 
with  promises  of  allowing  them  a  separate  state 
government  till  he  could  occupy  the  country 
with  his  troops.  The  government  of  the  state 
of  Coahuila  and  Texas  having  been  overthrown, 
committees  of  safety  were  established,  the  first 
being  appointed  at  a  meeting  at  Mina  (now 
Bastrop),  May  17,  1886.  The  first  battle,  or 
rather  skirmish,  was  fought  near  Gonzales, 
Oct.  2.  Other  battles  followed.  Goliad  was 
captured  by  the  Texans  on  Oct.  9,  and  the 
battle  of  Conoepcion,  near  San  Antonio,  was 
fought  on  the  28th.  On  Nov.  8  the  "  Con- 
sultation," a  body  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  municipalities,  met  at  San  Felipe  de  Aus- 
tin,'and  proceeded  to  the  organization  of  a 
provisional  government.  Henry  Smith  was 
elected  governor  and  J.  W.  Bobinson  lieu- 
tenant governor,  and  a  general  council  was 
organized.  At  the  same  time  Sam  Houston 
was  elected  commander-in-chief,  and  Austin 
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WM  appointed  a  oommisBioner  to  the  United 
States.  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  was  taken  on 
Dec.  10,  after  being  cannonaded  for  six  days. 
By  this  victory  the  entire  armed  Mexican 
force  was  driven  oat  of  Texas.  On  the  20th 
a  "  Declaration  of  Independence "  was  issued 
at  Goliad  by  Capt.  Philip  Dimitt  and  others 
there.  Santa  Anna  set  oat  with  an  army  of 
7,600  men,  well  provided  with  artillery,  ammn- 
nition,  and  stores.  On  Feb.  23,  1886.  he  in- 
vested the  Alamo,  a  strong  fort  near  San  An- 
tonio, which  was  garrisoned  at  tiiis  time  by 
140  men  under  command  of  W.  B.  Travis, 
and  82  more  sabseqaently  forced  their  way 
throqgh  the  Mexicans  into  it.  Santa  Anna 
with  4,000  men  bombarded  it  for  1 1  days,  and 
finally  carried  it  by  storm.  On  March  6  the 
whole  garrison  were  pat  to  the  sword,  and 
but  three  persons,  a  woman,  a  child,  and  a 
servant,  were  spared.  The  Mexican  loss  was 
1,600.  On  March  1  a  convention  assembled 
at  Washington  on  the  Brazos,  and  on  the 
2d  issued  a  declaration  of  independence ;  on 
the  16th  a  provisional  president  (David  6. 
Burnet)  and  other  ofiScers  were  elected,  and 
a  constitution  was  adopted,  which  was  signed 
on  the  17th.  Meanwhile  Oen.  Houston  found 
it  necessary  on  the  approach  of  Santa  Anna 
to  evacuate  Gonzales.  The  tragedy  of  the 
Alamo,  the  murder  of  Col.  Fannin's  com- 
mand in  cold  blood  at  Goliad,  March  27, 1836, 
by  Santa  Anna's  order,  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  surrender  (see  Fannin,  James  W.), 
and  the  successive  defeats  of  the  Texan  troops, 
produced  a  temporary  panic.  This  was  in- 
creased by  the  continued  retreat  of  Gen.  Hous- 
ton, who  fell  back  first  to  the  Colorado,  then 
to  the  Brazos,  and  finally  to  the  San  Jacinto, 
his  design  being  to  scatter  and  divide  the  Mex- 
ican force,  in  which  he  was  eminently  saccess- 
fnl.  The  alarm  soon  passed  away,  and  having 
collected  a  force  of  about  800  troops,  he  gave 
battle  on  April  21  to  the  Mexican  forces  which 
had  pursued  them,  of  aboat  twice  the  number, 
and  defeated  them  completely,  killing  630, 
wounding  208,  and  taking  730  prisoners; 
among  the  latter  (though  not  captnred  till  the 
next  day)  was  the  Mexican  president,  who  had 
commanded  in  person.  The  Mexicans  were  at 
once  demoralized,  and  retreated  rapidly  west- 
ward in  disorder.  Santa  Anna  was  held  a 
prisoner,  but  the  war  was  practically  ended ; 
and  though  the  Mexican  government  made 
several  attempts  to  fit  out  other  armies  to  re- 
conquer Texas,  and  refased  to  acknowledge  its 
independence,  their  forces  did  not  again  in- 
vade the  country.  Gen.  Houston,  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
and  had  resigned  his  command  of  the  army, 
was  elected  president  in  September,  1836,  and 
on  Oct.  22  was  inaugurated.  The  first  con- 
gress of  the  republic  assembled  about  the  same 
time,  the  constitution  having  been  adopted  in 
the  election  of  September.  In  March,  1887, 
the  United  States  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas.    In  1888  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar 


succeeded  Gen.  Houston  as  president.    R^>e«t- 
ed  incursions  were  made  by  the  Comanchea  and 
other  Indian  tribes;  and  in  1840  the  Texans pur- 
sued them  after  one  of  their  forays,  penetrated 
into  their  country,  and  inflicted  summary  and 
severe  punishment.    In  1839  the  independence 
of  the  republic  was  acknowledged  by  France, 
and  in  1840  by  England,  HoUJand,  and  Bel- 
gium.    But  while  thus  recognized  by  letting 
powers  as  independent,  her  financial  conditi<Hi 
was  every  month  becoming  more  deplorable. 
In  September,  1841,  Gen.  Houston  was  again 
elected  president    In  1841  and  1842  the  Mex- 
ican government  sent  several  marauding  expe- 
ditions into  Texas,  and  in  the  latter  year  San 
Antonio  was  twice  captured  and  plundered. 
The  Texans  attempted  reprisals  by  two   ill- 
judged  expeditions,  neither  under  the  direction 
of  the  government,  the  first  in  1841  to  Santa 
F6,  the  second  in  1842  to  Mier  in  the  state 
of  Tamaolipas.    Both  were  unsnccesafnl,  and 
many  of  the  Texans  were  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Mexicans  and  executed.    In  the  spring  of 
1843  a  third  expedition,  intended  to  intercut 
the  Mexican  traders  to  Santa  F6,  was  fitted 
out  by  private  parties,  but  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  government,  which  also  proved  a 
failure.    The  same  year,  on  the  remonatranoe 
of  the  British  ch^g6  d'affaires  to  Mexico, 
Santa  Anna  informed  Gen.  Houston  that  be 
would  agree  to  an  armistice,  and  ooinmission- 
ers  were  appointed.    While  the  negotiations 
were  pending.  President  Tyler  made  proposi- 
tions to  the  president  of  Texas  for  her  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States,  which  after  a  time 
were  favorably  received,  and  a  treaty   was 
made  looking  to  annexation.    This  treaty  was 
completed  and  signed  by  the  Texan  commis- 
sioners and  Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  state, 
April  12, 1844,  but  was  rejected  by  the  United 
States  senate  on  June  8.    The  agitation  of  this 
subject  greatly  irritated  Mexico,  and  caused 
her  to  terminate  the  armistice  and  threaten 
the  renewal  of  hostilities;   it  also  displeased 
Great  Britain  and  France,  who  desired  to  see 
Texas  under  an  English  or  joint  protectorate, 
without  slavery,  and  free  from  the  inflnence 
of  the  United  States.    In  December,  1844,  Dr. 
Anson  Jones  was   inaugurated  president  of 
the  republic.    Its  revenues  were  now  increas- 
ing, and  its  population  growing  with   great 
rapidity,  and  the  threats  of  war  from  Mexico 
were  rendered  powerless  by  her  weakness  and 
dissensions.      The   only  disturbances   within 
the  boundaries  of  Texas  were  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  "  regulators "  and  the  "modwa- 
tors  "  in  Shelby  and  adjacent  counties.    These 
were  finally  put  down  by  armed  force.    Joint 
resolutions  providing  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  passed  the  United  States  honse  of  rep- 
resentatives by  a  vote  of  120  to  98,  Jan  26, 
1846,  and  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  27  to  25 
on  Feb.  27,  with  an  amendment,  which  was 
concurred  in  by  the  honse  the  next  day  by 
a  vote  of  132  to  76.    On  March  1  these  reso- 
lutions were  approved  by  President   Tyler. 
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President  Jones  called  a  convention  of  61 
delegates  to  meet  on  Jvlj  4  to  consider  the 
propositions  for  annexation,  and  that  conven- 
tion ratified  the  act  and  prepared  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  republic  as  a  state  of  the  federal 
Union,  which  was  submitted  to  the  people 
and  approved  hy  them.  On  Deo.  29  a  joint 
resolution  of  congress  declared  Texas  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  as  a  state.  Its  annexation 
led  to  a  war  with  Mexico,  which  terminated 
in  184S.  (See  Mexico.)  Under  the  Spaniards 
Texas  was  bounded  W.  hj  the  Nueces  and  N. 
by  Red  river,  but  at  the  time  of  its  annexa- 
tion the  republic  claimed  as  its  W.  boundary 
the  Bio  Grande  and  a  line  running  N.  from 
the  source  of  that  stream  to  the  42d  parallel, 
making  its  area  876,188  sq.  m.  In  1860  the 
state  ceded  to  the  United  States  its  claim  to 
all  territory  beyond  its  present  limits,  in  con- 
sideration of  $10,000,000  in  bonds,  with  the 
proceeds  of  which  the  state  debt  was  paid. 
At  the  presidential  election  in  1860,  47,648 
votes  were  cast  for  the  Breckinridge  electors, 
and  16,438  for  the  Bell  electors.  As  soon  as 
the  election  of  Lincoln  became  known,  the 
secessionists  began  to  urge  the  governor  (Sam 
Houston)  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  he  for  some  time  refused  to  do. 
Finally,  the  secessionists  having  called  an  ir- 
regalar  convention,  the  governor  assembled  the 
legislature  on  Jan.  21,  1861,  which  sanctioned 
the  convention  thus  called.  The  convention 
met  on  Jan.  28,  and  on  Feb.  1  adopted  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  by  a  vote  of  166  to  7,  which 
on  Feb.  23  was  ratified  by  the  people  by  a 
vote  of  34,794  to  11,286.  The  governor  hav- 
ing neglected  to  take  the  oath  of  aUegiance  to 
the  confederacy,  as  required  by  the  conven- 
tion, an  ordinance  was  passed  on  March  16 
declaring  his  seat  vacant,  which  action  was 
confirmed  by  the  legislatnre  on  the  20th.  The 
permanent  constitntion  of  the  Confederate 
States  was  ratified  on  March  23  by  a  vote  of 
68  to  2.  In  the  mean  time,  on  Feb.  18,  Gen. 
Twiggs,  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces 
in  Texas,  snrrendered  his  entire  command  and 
all  the  military  poets  and  munitions  of  war  to 
the  state  authorities.  No  very  important  mili- 
tary operations  occurred  in  the  state  during 
the  war.  Galveston  was  occupied  by  a  federal 
force  on  Oct.  8,  1862,  but  it  was  retaken  by 
the  confederates  on  Jan.  1,  1863.  On  Oct.  26 
Gen.  Banks  set  out  from  New  Orleans  with 
an  expedition  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Gen.  Dana,  and  landed  at  Brazos  Santiago 
on  Nov.  2.  Brownsville  was  entered  on  the 
16th,  and  other  points  in  western  Texas  were 
occupied.  The  last  fight  of  the  war  took 
place  in  western  Texas  on  May  18, 1866,  be- 
tween a  federal  force  under  Ool.  Barret  and 
a  confederate  force  under  Gen.  Slaughter,  the 
latter  being  victorious.  On  the  26th  Gen. 
Kirby  Smith  surrendered  the  last  confederate 
army.    On  July  21  Gen.  A.  J.  Hamilton,  ap- 

Jointed    provisional   governor   by   President 
ohnson,  arrived  at  Galveston,    An  election 


was  held  on  Jan.  8,  1866,  for  delegates  to  a 
state  convention,  those  being  entitled  to  vote 
who  were  qualified  according  to  the  laws  in 
force  prior  to  secession,  and  who  had  ta^en 
the  amnesty  oath  prescribed  by  the  presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  May  29,  1866.  The 
convention  met  on  Feb.  10  and  adjourned  on 
April  26,  having  adopted  amendments  to  the 
constitution  declaring  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion void,  abolishing  slavery,  and  repudiating 
the  war  debt.  At  an  election  held  in  June 
these  amendments  were  ratified,  and  J.  W. 
Throckmorton  wa?  chosen  governor.  On  Aug. 
18  he  entered  upon  his  duties.  Under  the  re- 
construction acts  of  1867  Texas  with  Louisiana 
was  constituted  the  fifth  military  district  under 
Maj.  Gen.  Sheridan,  and  was  placed  in  imme- 
diate command  of  Brev.  Maj.  Gen.  Charles 
Griffin.  Gen.  Sheridan  assumed  command 
March  19,  1867.  On  July  80  Gov.  Throck- 
morton was  removed,  and  £.  M.  Pease  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  Several  changes  of  mili- 
tary commanders  subsequently  took  place.  On 
a  registration,  69,688  white  and  49,497  colored 
voters  were  enrolled.  At  an  election  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  a  convention  was  called,  which 
assembled  on  June  1  and  remained  in  session 
till  Aug.  81,  when  it  took  a  recess.  Reassem- 
bling on  Dec.  7,  it  adopted  a  constitution,  and 
adjourned  in  February,  1869.  At  an  election- 
held  Nov.  30  to  Dec.  8,  1869,  the  constitution 
was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  72,866  to  4,928,  and 
£.  J.  Davis,  republican,  was  chosen  governor 
over  A.  J.  Hamilton,  conservative  republican. 
The  legislature  elected  at  the  same  time  as- 
sembled on  Feb.  8,  1870,  and  ratified  the  14th 
and  16th  amendments  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  On  March  80  an  act  was 
passed  readmitting  the  state  to  representation 
in' congress,  and  on  April  16  the  government 
was  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  With- 
in the  last  few  years  Texas  has  suffered  severely 
from  Indian  incursions  on  the  N.  W.  frontier 
and  Mexican  raids  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

IXUS,  a  S.  county  of  Missouri,  drained  by 
Current  river  and  affluents  of  the  Gasconade; 
area,  1,250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,618,  of 
whom  96  were  colored.  The  surface  is  Mlly, 
with  large  forests  of  yellow  pine,  and  the  soil 
fertile  along  the  streams.  The  chief  prodnc- 
tions  in  1870  were  61,778  bushels  of  wheat, 
266,252  of  Indian  com,  29,876  of  oats,  16,818 
of  poUtoes,  44,849  lbs.  of  tobacco,  18,288  of 
wool,  67,281  of  butter,  and  601  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  2,061  horses,  2,899  milch  cows, 
4,424  other  cattle,  7,398  sheep,  16,284  swine, 
and  6  saw  mills.    Capital,  Houston. 

TEXEL,  an  island  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
North  sea,  province  of  North  Holland,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  the  channel  called 
Mars  Diep,  about  2  m.  broad ;  extreme  length 
14  m.,  breadth  6  m. ;  area,  74  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1869,  6,146.  It  contuns  several  villages,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  Burg.  The  sur- 
face is  low  and  a  great  deal  of  it  marshy,  but 
it  it  protected  from  inundations  by  the  line  of 
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danes  or  sand  hills  on  the  W.  side,  and  strong 
dikes  in  other  parts.  The  soil  is  remarkably 
fertile,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  pastures. 

TEXIER,  Ckaries  F^  Marie,  a  French  aroh«- 
ologist,  bom  in  Versailles,  Ane.  29,  1802.  He 
studied  architecture  at  the  school  of  fine  arts 
in  Paris,  was  employed  for  ten  years  in  ex- 
plorations in  the  East  under  the  patronage  of 
the  government,  and  was  afterward  inspector 
of  public  buildings  in  France  and  Algeria.  His 
works,  remarkable  for  learning  and  magnifi- 
cent illustrations,  include  Deteription  de  FAr- 
minU,  de  la  Pette  et  de  la  Metopotamie  (2 
vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1842-'6) ;  Deteription  de  FAtie 
Mineure  (4  vols.,  1839  et  tea.,  and  simultane- 
ously in  English  by  R.  P.  Pullan) ;  ildette  et 
«M  monument*  en  Mieopotamie  (1869);  and  in 
conjunction  with  Pullan,  "Byzantine  Archi- 
tecture" (London,  1864),  and  "The  Principal 
Ruins  of  Asia  Minor  "  (1866). 

TEZCIICO,  or  TeiMM,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  state  and  about  16  m.  E.  K  E.  of  the  city 
of  Mexico,  near  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  of  the 
same  name;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  contains 
several  handsome  buildings,  public  and  private. 
Woollen  and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured. 
In  ancient  times  Tezcnco  was  the  second  city 
in  Mexico.  One  of  the  palaces  of  Montezu- 
ma is  said  to  have  stood  in  the  N.  W.  quar- 
ter, and  in  the  S.  part  there  are  massive  re- 
mains of  three  pyramids,  each  measuring  400 
ft.  along  the  base  of  their  fronts. 

1HACHGB,  Jaats,  a«  American  physician, 
born  in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1754,  died 
in  Plymouth,  May  26,  1844.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution  he  was  appointed  sur- 
geon's mate  to  Dr.  John  Warren  in  the  general 
hospital  at  Cambridge ;  in  1778  he  was  made 
chief  surgeon  to  the  first  Virginia  state  r^- 
ment,  ana  in  1779  was  transferred  to  a  New 
England  regiment.  In  March,  1783,  he  settled 
as  a  physician  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  where  he 
also  gave  some  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  salt  and  iron.  He  published  "The  Ameri- 
can New  Dispensatory"  (Boston,  1810),  which 
was  long  a  standard  work  on  pharmacy,  medi- 
cal chemistry,  and  materia  medica;  "  Observa- 
tions on  Hydrophobia"  (1812);  "The  Mod- 
em Practice  of  Physio"  (1817;  2d  ed.,  1826); 
"The  American  Orchardist"  (1822;  2d  ed., 
1826) ;  "A  Military  Journal  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War"  (1828;  8d  ed.,  Hartford,  1864); 
"American  Medical  Biography"  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1828) ;  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  Bees  "  (1829) ;  "  An  Essay  on  Demon- 
ology,  Ghosts,  Apparitions,  and  Popular  Su- 
perstitions "  (1831) ;  and  "  History  of  the  Town 
of  Plymouth^'  (1882 ;  2d  ed.,  1885). 

THA(mX,  Peter,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Milton,  Mass.,  March  21,  1752,  died  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  16,  1802.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1769,  and  settled  at  Mai- 
den, Mass.,  in  1770.  He  soon  attained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  received  the 
name  of  the  "  silver-tongued  Thacher."  From 
January,  1785,  till  his  death,  he  was  pastor  of 


the  Brattle  street  church  in  Boston.  His 
"Oration  against  Standing  Armies,"  delivwed 
at  Watertown  in  1776,  still  retains  its  reputa- 
tion. For  16  years  he  was  chaplain  of  one  or 
both  branches  of  the  legislature.  He  published 
22  distinct  works,  including  "  Observations  on 
the  State  of  the  Clergy  in  New  England" 
1788),  and  "  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Boylston  "  (1789). 
TmOLESlY,  ym»m  MakepMce,  an  En^ish 
author,  born  in  Calcutta  in  1811,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Dec.  24,  1868.  He  was  descended  from 
an  old  Yorkshire  family.  His  father  was  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  company. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  in  Lon- 
don, and  at  Cambridge,  but  did  not  take  a  de- 
gree. Coming  into  possession  of  £20,000  at 
Uie  age  of  21,  he  travelled  on  the  continent, 
and  studied  art  for  several  years.  But  he  lost 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune  by  speculation,  and 
about  the  age  of  80  adopted  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession. He  wrote  for  "  Eraser's  Magazine" 
under  the  pseudonjrmes  of  Michael  Angelo  Tit- 
marsh  and  George  Fitz-Boodle,  and  contributed 
to  "  Punch  "  three  series  of  papers :  "  The  Fat 
Contributor,"  "Jeames's  Diary,"  and  "The 
Snob  Papers."    These  and  other  works  ap- 

E eared  in  book  form  from  1840  to  1848,  but 
e  attained  no  very  marked  success  in  litera- 
ture till  the  publication  of  "  Vanity  Fair,  a 
Novel  without  a  Hero,"  in  monthly  numbers, 
in  1846 -'8.  This  gave  him  a  reputation  as  a 
novelist  which,  though  amply  sustained,  was 
hardly  increased  by  any  of  his  later  works. 
In  1846  he  visited  the  East  for  his  health.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1848,  but  did  not  prac- 
tise. In  1861  he  delivered  to  brilliant  audiences 
in  London  a  series  of  lectures  on  "Eng^sh 
Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Centnry."  He 
visited  America  in  1862,  and  again  in  1866-'6, 
where  he  repeated  this  course,  and  also  de- 
livered for  the  first  time  another  course  on 
"  The  Four  Georges,"  which  he  repeated  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Great  Britain.  In  1867 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  as  a  liberal, 
for  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Oxford  in 
parliament.  The  "  Comhill  Magazine "  was 
commenced  at  the  close  of  1869  with  Thack- 
eray as  editor,  and  quickly  attained  an  enw- 
mous  circulation.  He  resigned  the  editorship 
in  April,  1862.  He  waa  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  from  efFusion  on  the  brain.  He  was 
boned  in  Eensal  Green  cemetery.  A  bust 
of  him,  by  Marochetti,  was  unveiled  in  West- 
minster abbey,  Oct.  21,  1866.  He  was  tall 
and  powerfully  built,  with  a  massive  head 
and  silvery  white  hair.  His  geniality,  even 
temper,  and  kindly  disposition  toward  every- 
body with  whom  he  came  into  personal  re- 
lations, were  curiously  at  variance  with  the 
charge  of  cynicism  so  often  brought  against 
his  works.  His  domestic  life  was  clouded  for 
several  years  by  the  insanity  of  his  wife.  His 
novels  and  tales,  with  the  dates  of  their  pub- 
lication in  book  form,  are :  "  The  Great  Hog- 
garty  Diamond"  (1841);  "The  Memoirs  of 
Barry  Lyndon  "  (1848) ;  "  Vanity  Fair  "  (1848); 
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"The  Fistory  of  Pendennis"  (1860);  "The 
History  of  Henry  Esmond"  (1852);  "The 
Newcomes  "  (1866) ;  "  The  Virginians  "  (1869) ; 
"Lovel  the  Widower"  (1860);  "The  Adven- 
tores  of  Philip  on  his  Way  through  the  AVorld  " 
(1862);  and  "Denis  Duval,"  left  unfinished 
(1864).  His  Christmas  hooks  are :  "Mrs.  Per- 
kins's Ball"  (1846):  "Our  Street"  (1848); 
"Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends"  (1849); 
"  Rebecca  and  Rowena  "  (1860) ;  "  The  Kickle- 
bnrys  on  the  Rhine"  (1851);  and  "The  Rose 
and  the  Ring"  (1864).  His  other  publications 
include  "The  Paris  Sketch  Book"  (1840); 
"Comic  Tales  and  Sketches"  (3  vols.,  1841); 
"  The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon  "  and  "  The 
Chronicle  of  the  Drum,"  in  verse  (published 
together,  1841) ;  "  The  Irish  Sketch  Book  "  (2 
vols.,  1848) ;  "  Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Com- 
hill  to  Grand  Cairo"  (1846);  "The  Book 
of  Snobs"  (1848);  "English  Humorists  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century"  (1863);  "Ballads" 
(1866);  "The Four  Georges "(1860);  "Round- 
about Papers"  (1862);  and  "The  Orphan  of 
'Pimlico,  and  other  Sketches,  Fragments,  and 
Drawings,"  with  notes  by  his  daughter  (1875). 
Most  of  bis  books  were  illustrated  by  himself. 
James  T.  Fields  has  made  a  collection  of  his 
fugitive  articles,  under  the  title  "  Early  and 
Late  Papers"  (12mo,  Boston,  1867).  There  are 
numerous  approximately  complete  editions  of 
Thackeray's  works,  the  latest  of  which  repro- 
duces the  original  illustrations  (22  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1875  et  $eq.). — See  "  Studies  on  Thacke- 
ray," by  James  Hannay,  and  "Thackeray,  the 
Humorist  and  the  Man  of  Letters:  the  Story 
of  his  Life,"  by  Theodore  Taylor  (London, 
1864). — His  daughter  Anne  I8abeu.a  has  pub- 
lished "  The  Story  of  Elizabeth  "  (London,  1 863 ; 
Germantranslation,  Leipsic,  1864;  Dutch,  Am- 
sterdam, 1864);  "The Village  on  the  CM" 
(1867);  "Old  Kensington"  (1878);  "Toilers 
and  Spinsters,  and  other  Essays"  (1878); 
"Bluebeard's  Keys"  (1874);  " Miss  Angel,"  a 
novel  founded  on  the  life  of  Angelica  Eanff- 
tnann  (1876) ;  and  numerous  short  tales  and 
sketches. 

THAEB,  ilknAt,  a  German  agricultural  wri- 
ter, bom  in  Celle,  May  14, 1762,  died  at  M6ge- 
lin,  near  Potsdam,  Oct.  26,  1828.  lie  studied 
at  Gdttingen,  and  in  1780  was  appointed  court 
physician  at  Hanover.  In  1790  he  established 
an  agricultural  school  at  Celle,  in  1804  entered 
the  Prussian  civil  service,  and  in  1807  erected 
on  his  estate  of  MOgelin  an  institution  since 
known  as  the  royal  school  of  agriculture.  In 
1810  he  was  appointed  professor  of  agriculture 
and  political  economy  in  the  university  of 
Berlin,  with  a  seat  in  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior. In  1816  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  royal  establishments  for  breeding  sheep. 
His  great  work,  OruncUdtM  der  rationellen 
•  Landwirthiehtft  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1809;  6th 
ed.,  1868),  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
W.  Shaw  and  0.  W.  Johnson  ("The  Princi- 
ples of  Agriculture,"  2  vols.,  London,  1844; 
1  Tol.,  New  York,  1849),  and  into  other  lan- 


guages. Among  his  other  works  are:  Ein- 
Uitung  tur  Kewntniu  dtr  englUeken  Land- 
v>%rth$choft  (8  vols.,  Hanover,  1798-1804;  8d 
ed.,  1816)  ;  Uther  die  /einwollige  Sehc^fzueht 
(Berlin,  1811) ;  and  Leitfaden  tur  allgemei- 
nen  landwirthtehffftlushen  Geaerhilehre  (1S\6). 
A  monument  was  erected  to  him  at  Leipsic, 
Sept.  28, 1860,  and  one  designed  by  Ranch  at 
Berlin,  Nov.  16,  I860.— See  AlhreeKt  Thaer, 
by  Wiibelm  EOrte  (Leipsic,  1889). 

1HAI8,  an  Athenian  courtesan,  who  accom- 
panied Alexander  the  Great  on  his  expedition 
to  Asia.  She  is  said  to  have  instigatea  him  to 
set  fire  to  the  citadel  of  Persepolis,  the  reti- 
denoe  of  the  Persian  kings,  in  revenge  for  the 
injuries  done  to  her  native  city  by  Xerxes;  but 
this  is  probably  untrue,  as  we  know  on  the 
authority  of  Arrian  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  sack  the  place  and  bum  the  citadel  on 
grounds  of  state  policy.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Thais  became  the  mistress  of  Ptol- 
emy Soter,  and,  according  to  Athenseus,  was 
afterward  married  to  him.  She  was  celebrated 
for  wit  and  cepartee. 

TBiLBBMI,  (Iftmtmi,  a  Swiss  pianist,  bom  in 
Geneva,  Jan.  7,  1812,  died  in  Naples,  April  27, 
1871.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Prince  Die- 
trichstein,  and  was  placed  under  the  instmction 
of  Hummel,  whom  he  subsequently  surpassed 
in  firmness  of  touch  and  grace  of  expression. 
At  16  he  began  to  be  known  in  the  concert 
rooms,  and  soon  afterward  published  his  first 
compositions.  From  1880  to  1889  he  made 
extended  concert  tours  through  Europe,  ap- 
pearing in  England  in  1887.  He  visited  South 
Americaand  the  United  States  in  1866-'8.  His 
playing  was  distinguished  by  precision,  deli- 
cacy, and  finish,  rather  than  by  the  prodno- 
tion  of  surprising  effects ;  but  his  chief  merit, 
both  as  a  performer  and  a  composer,  consisted 
in  his  successful  attempts  to  combine  the  ele- 
ments of  song  and  harmony  and  of  brilliant 
execution,  as  exemplified  respectively  in  the 
schools  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  and  of  de- 
menti. In  pursuance  of  this  design  he  discov- 
ered many  ingenious  combinations  for  the  fin- 
gers, whereby  the  song  or  melody,  which  he 
kept  in  the  medium  keys  of  the  piano,  could 
always  be  heard  strongly  accented  in  the  midst 
of  rapid  passages,  scales,  arpeggios  running 
from  end  to  end  of  the  instrument,  and  other 
complicated  forms  of  accompaniment.  This 
species  of  composition  has  since  become  ex- 
ceedingly common,  through  the  works  of  a  host 
of  imitators.  Among  the  productions  by  which 
Thalberg  and  his  method  acquired  their  celeb- 
rity are  a  series  of  fantasias  of  great  beauty 
and  brilliancy,  including  those  on  themes  from 
Don  Giovanni,  Rolert  le  Diahle,  VElitire  d'a- 
more,  Le*  Hvyuenot*,  La  donna  del  logo,  and 
Mote  en  Egitto,  the  performance  of  any  one  of 
which  by  the  composer  realized  the  perfection 
of  pianofort«  playing.  In  1861  he  produced 
at  London  under  Bidfe's  direction  an  opera 
entitled  Florinda,  founded  on  a  libretto  by 
Scribe,  which  failed  to  attract  mnoh  attention. 
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In  1845  he  married  a  daughter  of  Lablaobe. 
His  last  public  appearance  was  at  Paris  in  1866. 
After  that  he  retired  to  his  estate  near  Naples, 
where  he  deroted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine. — His  daughter  Zaibb,  bom  in  New 
York  in  1868,  made  a  sncoessfnl  d^bat  aa  Zer- 
lina  in  Don  Giovanni,  at  Oorent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, April  10,  1876. 

TflkLBSi  (Dan.  and  Swed.  dalvr),  a  coin  and 
money  of  accoant  of  Germany,  Anstria,  Hol- 
land, Belgiam,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way. Silver  coins  of  an  oance  weight  were 
Btmck  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  centory  at 
Joachimsthal,  a  town  in  Bohemia,  whence  the 
name.  (See  Dollab.)  Other  countries  after 
a  time  began  to  coin  thalers,  but  not  always 
of  the  same  value,  and  hence  originated  the 
LaubthaUr  or  leaf  dollar,  the  PhUippHhaltr, 
the  Swedish  oopper  dollar,  &o.  In  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  the  royal  or  imperial 
mints  coined  thalers,  hence  called  rig$daler, 
riktddUr,  or  SeieJuthaler,  that  is,  dollar  of  the 
realm.  These  varied  in  value  according  to  the 
amount  of  alloy.  (See  Coins.)  As  money  of 
account  there  is  still  greater  diversity  of  values, 
owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  issues  of  the 
national  banks  or  treasuries.  In  Sweden  the 
rigtdaler  rilcsmynt,  now  the  authorized  money 
of  account,  is  about  27  cts.  In  Denmark  the 
rigthank  daler  is  about  64  cts.  In  Germany 
generally  the  thaUr  ot  account  is  reckoned  at 
69  to  73  cts.  American  currency. 

THALIS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men,  bom  in  Miletus,  Ionia, 
about  086  B.  0.,  died  probably  about  646.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  political  afiairs  of 
his  native  country.  He  visited  Crete  and 
Egypt,  and  acquired  in  the  latter  country  an 
acquaintance  with  geometry.  Various  physi- 
cal discoveries  are  attributed  to  him.  He  mea- 
sured the  height  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  by 
observation  of  the  time  at  which  a  shadow 
equalled  in  length  the  height  of  the  object ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  computed  the  sun's  orbit, 
to  have  fixed  the  length  of  the  year  at  866 
days,  and  to  have  been  the  first  among  the 
Greeks  to  predict  eclipses,  though  very  vague- 
ly. Aristotle  calls  him  the  originator  of  the 
Ionic  natural  philosophy,  and  hence,  indirectly, 
of  Greek  philosophy  in  general.  He  taught 
that  all  things  are  instinct  with  life,  and  ori- 
ginate from  water.  The  writings  attributed  to 
him  were  declared  spurious  in  antiquity,  and 
his  sayings  recorded  by  Aristotle  and  Diogenes 
Lafirtius  are  probably  conjectural 

THUIi,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  muse  of 
comedy  and  idyllic  poetry.  She  is  generally 
represented  with  a  mask  in  one  hand  and  a 
shepherd's  staff  or  a  wreath  of  ivy  in  the  other. 

THAIXim  (Gr.  BalMt,  a  green  bough),  one 
of  the  three  metals  forming  the  class  of  triads, 
the  others  being  iridium  and  gold.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Crookes  of  London  in  1861,  in  the 
seleniferous  residue  from  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid  from  iron  pyrites.  Its  discovery 
resulted  from  the  observation  by  Mr.  Crookes 


of  a  green  band  in  the  spectrum  of  the  vapor- 
ized portion  of  the  residue.  It  is  widely  dif- 
fused as  a  constituent  of  iron  and  copper  py- 
rites, but  forms  only  about  the  4,000th  part  of 
the  mass.  It  also  exists  in  the  lepidolite  of 
Moravia,  in  mica  from  Zinnwald  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  mother  liquors  of  the  salt  works  at 
Nauheim,  and  in  the  mineral  orookesite  from 
Skrikemm  in  Norway.  It  is  most  economically 
prepared  from  the  flue  dust  of  pyrites  burners. 
This  dust  is  stirred  with  boiling  water  in  wood- 
en tubs,  and  the  decanted  or  syphoned  liquor 
treated  with  an  excess  of  strong  bydrochlorio 
acid,  by  which  impure  monochloride  of  thal- 
lium is  precipitated.  This  impure  chloride  is 
then  treated  with  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  and  con- 
taminations of  other  metals  are  separated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  pure  sulphate  is  ob- 
tained, from  which  the  metal  may  be  separated 
by  electrolysis  or  the  action  of  nnc.  Thallium 
resembles  cadmium  in  color,  but  approaches 
lead  in  specific  gravity,  having  a  denuty  ot 
11'8  to  11*91,  according  to  its  metallnrgic  treat- 
ment. The  symbol  of  thallium  is  Tl ;  its  atomio 
weight,  according  to  recent  extended  researches 
by  its  discoverer,  is  208*642.  (See  "  Chemic^ 
News,"  London,  1874.)  It  has  a  highly  crys- 
talline structure,  and  crackles  like  tin  when 
bent,  but  is  easily  hammered  into  leaves.  It 
melts  at  661°  F.  A  polished  piece  of  the  metal 
tarnishes  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
the  action  continues  only  a  short  time,  as  the 
thin  film  of  oxide  protects  it  from  further  oxi- 
dation. The  metal  and  its  compounds  impart 
an  intense  green  color  to  colorless  flames,  which 
when  viewed  by  the  spectroscope  is  found  to 
be  monochromatic,  appearing  as  a  sharply  de- 
fined green  band.  It  forms  numerous  com- 
pounds, including  three  oxides,  the  most  im- 
portant being  thallous  oxide,  TliO;  this  dis- 
solves readily  in  water,  producing  a  caustic 
alkaline  solution  which  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air.  The  sulphate  forms  with  aln- 
minio  sulphate  an  octahedral  alum.  The  salts 
of  thallium  are  poisonous.  The  metal  has  been 
used  to  render  glass  highly  refractive. 

"raillES,  a  river  of  Oonnecticnt,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Qninebaug  (with  its  brand^ 
the  Shetncket)  and  Tantio  rivers  at  the  city  of 
Norwich,  and  flowing  thence  S.  about  16  m.  to 
Long  Island  sound,  which  it  enters  below  New 
London.  It  is  wide  and  beautiful,  navigable 
for  large  vessels  to  Norwich,  and  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor  at  its  mouth.  The  streams  which 
form  it  possess  numerous  valuable  mill  sites, 
and  the  large  amount  of  manufactured  goods 
from  the  factories  on  their  banks  make  the 
Thames  an  important  avenue  of  commerce. 

TOAHES,  a  river  of  Ontario,  Canada,  flowing 
through  a  fertile  country  in  the  peninsula 
formed  by  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  and  after  a 
8.  W.  course  of  about  160  m.  discharging  into  • 
Lake  St.  Clair.  It  is  navigable  for  sm«Jl  ves- 
sels from  its  month  to  Chatham,  18  m.  The 
city  of  London  is  the  most  important  place  on 
its  banks. — At  the  Moravian  settlement  on  this 
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river,  Oct.  6, 1818,  the  battle  of  the  Thame* 
was  fonght  between  the  British  under  Gen. 
Proctor,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  2,000  In- 
dians led  by  Tecamseh,  and  the  Americans 
under  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison.  The  American 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Ool.  Richard  M.  John- 
son, opened  the  battle,  and  defeated  the  enemy. 
Teoumseh  was  killed/  and  600  prisoners,  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  large  quantities  of  stores 
were  taken  by  the  Americans. 

THAMES,  or  Us  (anc.  Tameti$  or  Tameta), 
the  largest  and  most  important  river  of  Eng- 
land. Its  source,  called  Thames  Head,  is  in 
the  Ootswold  hills,  about  8  m.  S.  W.  of  Ciren- 
cester, 876  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  In  the  first 
80  m.  of  its  course  it  receives  the  Chumet, 
the  Coin,  and  the  Lech,  and  below  Leohlade 
becomes  navigable  for  barges ;  from  Lechlade 
its  course  is  first  £.  and  then  N.  N.  E.  and  8. 
S.  £.  to  Oxford,  through  a  level  country,  the 
river  receiving  on  its  way  the  Windrush  and 
the  Cherwell.  Flowing  generally  8.  8.  E.  from 
Oxford  to  Reading,  it  receives  the  Thame  and 
the  Eennet ;  thence  making  a  considerable  cir- 
cuit to  the  north  by  Henley,  Great  Marlow, 
and  Maidenhead,  it  turns  eastward  to  Wind- 
sor, then  makes  a  detour  southeastward  by 
Staines  and  Chertsey  to  Kingston,  where  it 
turns  N.,  and,  passing  Richmond,  reaches 
Brentford,  whence  its  course  is  nearly  due  E. 
to  its  mouth.  From  Brentford  it  passes  by 
Putney,  Hammersmith,  and  Chelsea  to  London, 
receiving  in  its  course  the  Loddon,  Colne,  Mole, 
Cran,  Brent,  and  Wandle,  all  small  streams. 
From  London  to  its  mouth,  nearly  60  m.,  the 
Thames  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  700  or  800 
tons,  and  for  vessels  of  any  burden  to  Dept- 
ford,  8  m.  8.  E.  of  London  bridge.  It  is  about 
800  yards  wide  at  London  bridge;  at  Wool- 
wich, 9  m,  below,  600  yards ;  at  Coalhouse 
Soint,  20  m.  further  down,  1,800  yards ;  at  the 
fore,  6  m. ;  and  at  its  mouth,  18  m.  Below 
London  it  receives  the  Ravensboume,  Roding, 
Darent,  and  Medway.  Its  tide  is  perceptible 
as  far  as  Teddington,  72  m.  above  its  month. 
The  Thames  and  8evem  canal  connects  it  with 
the  Severn ;  the  Oxford  canal  with  the  grand 
canal  system  of  the  central  counties ;  the  Wilts 
and  Berks  and  the  Eennet  and  Avon  canals 
with  the  Avon  and  the  Severn ;  the  Wey  and 
Arun  anid  the  Basingstoke  canals  with  the  Sus- 
sex coast;  the  Grand  Junction,  the  Regent's, 
and  the  Paddington  canals  connect  the  Brent 
with  the  Oxford  canal,  and  encircle  the  N.  and 
E.  sides  of  the  metropolis.  The  whole  course 
of  the  Thames  is  about  220  m.  Its  commerce 
is  surpassed  probably  by  that  of  no  river  in  the 
world.  Its  docks  are  described  in  the  article 
Dock.  It  is  crossed  at  and  above  London  by 
numerous  bridges,  and  several  tunnels  pass 
under  it.  For  a  description  of  the  bridges, 
the  tunnels,  and  the  new  Thames  embankments, 
see  London,  vol.  x.,  pp.  692  and  617. 

THAN,  Merlcz,  a  Hungarian  painter,  bom  at 
Old  Becse  in  1828.  After  studying  law  at 
Pesth,  he  devoted  himself  to  painting  at  the 


academy  of  Vienna,  and  spent  some  time  in 
Paris,  where  in  1866  he  painted  the  battle  of 
Moh&cs.  He  resided  for  a  time  at  Rome,  re- 
ceiving instruction  from  Cornelius  and  Over- 
beck,  and  then  settled  in  Pesth.  His  works 
include  "  Angelica  and  Medor,"  "  The  Tragedy 
of  Mankind,"  fine  altarpieces  and  frescoes,  and 
the  "Love  of  Fata  Morgana^]'  which  figured 
at  th9  Paris  exhibition  of  1867. 

IHANET,  He  s^  an  island  of  England,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Kent,  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  branches  of  the  nver  Stonr  called  the  Stour- 
wantsome,  the  Mele-stream,  and  the  Nether- 
gong-wantsome ;  length  10  m.,  breadth  6  m. ; 
area,  about  40  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  80,184. 
The  most  important  towns  are  the  watering 
places  Ramsgate,  Margate,  and  Broadstairs. 
The  N.  E.  point  of  the  island  is  called  the 
North  Foreland,  and  has  a  lighthouse.  The 
surface,  elevated  and  nearly  level,  is  cultivated 
with  great  care.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans 
the  channel  on  the  N.  W.  side,  now  almost 
closed,  was  from  H  to  4  m.  wide,  and  was 
used  as  the  main  passage  for  vessels  going 
toward  London ;  and  it  continued  to  be  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  considerable  size  till  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest.  The  island  was 
then  nearly  circular,  but  it  is  now  an  irregular 
oval.  The  washing  away  is  still  going  on,  and 
the  average  annual  loss  is  estimated  at  2  ft.  on 
the  N.  side,  and  8  ft.  on  the  S.  side  between 
Ramsgate  and  Pegwell  bay. 

THANKSeiTDiG  DAT,  an  annual  religious  fes- 
tival, observed  in  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly in  New  England,  suggested  by  the 
Hebrew  feast  of  tabernacles,  or  "  feast  of  in- 
gathering at  the  end  of  the  year."  The  occa- 
sional observance  of  a  day  of  thanksgiving, 
formally  recommended  by  the  civil  authorities, 
was  not  unusual  in  Europe,  and  such  a  day  was 
observed  in  Leyden,  Holland,  Oct.  8,  1676,  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  that  city 
from  siege.  In  1608  the  Pilgrim  church,  ex- 
iled from  England,  went  to  Holland,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1620,  when  it  sent  off  the 
Mayflower  colony  to  New  England.  After  the 
first  harvest  of  the  colonists  at  Plymouth  in 
1621,  Gov.  Bradford  sent  four  men  out  fowl- 
ing, that  they  "might  after  a  more  special 
manner  rejoice  together."  In  July,  1628,  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed  on 
account  of  drought.  Run  came  abundantly 
while  they  were  praying,  and  the  governor 
appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  which  was 
observed  with  religious  services.  The  Charles- 
town  records  show  a  similar  change  of  fast 
day  into  thanksgiving  in  1681  on  account  of 
the  arrival  of  supplies  from  Ireland.  In  June, 
1682,  Gov.  Winthrop,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  colony,  recommended  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving on  account  of  action  of  the_  British 
privy  council  favorable  to  the  colonies,  and 
mvited  the  governor  of  Plymouth  colony  to 
unite  with  him.  There  is  record  of  the  official 
appointment  of  days  of  thanksgiving  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  1688,  1634,  1687,  1688,  and 
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1689,  sometimes  of  more  than  one  day  in  the 
same  year,  and  in  Plymouth  in  1661,  1668, 
1680  (when  the  form  of  the  recommendation 
indicates  that  it  had  become  an  annual  custom), 
1689,  and  1690.  The  earlier  of  these  appoint- 
ments were  at  difierent  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  for  special  reasons,  particularly  for  the 
arrival  of  ships  with  provisions  and  new 
colonists;  but  the  later  were  more  gAeral- 
ly  for  the  harvest,  and  were  in  the  late  au- 
tumn or  early  winter.  Occasional  thanksgiv- 
ing days  were  appointed  by  the  Dutch  gover- 
nors of  New  Netherland  in  1644,  1645,  1656, 
and  1664,  and  by  the  English  governors  of 
New  York  in  1755  and  1760.  During  the 
revolution  thanksgiving  day  was  a  national  in- 
Btitntion,  being  annually  recommended  by  con- 
gress; bat  after  the  general  thanksgiving  for 
peace  in  1784  there  was  no  national  appoint- 
ment till  1789,  when  President  Washington, 
by  request  of  congress,  recommended  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Washington  issued  a  second  thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation  in  179S  on  account  of  the 
suppression  of  insarreotion.  President  Madi- 
son, by  request  of  congress,  recommended 
thanksjdving  for  peace  in  April,  1815.  But 
the  official  recommendation  of  thanksgiving 
day  was  mainly  confined  to  New  England, 
where  regular  annual  proclamations  were  is- 
sued by  the  governors  of  the  states,  and  the  day 
was  observed  almost  universally  with  religious 
services,  and  was  the  principal  social  and  home 
festival  of  the  year.  The  prayer  book  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  ratified  in  1789, 
recommends  lor  a  day  of  thanksgiving  the  first 
Thursday  in  November,  nnless  another  day  be 
appointed  by  the  civil  authorities.  There  was 
occasional  recommendation  by  other  religious 
bodies,  and  various  local  customs  prevailed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  bnt  the  day  was 
not  regularly  recommended  by  the  governor  of 
New  York  till  1817,  and  its  adoption  in  the 
soathem  states  was  much  later.  In  1866  Gov. 
Johnson  of  Virginia  recommended  a  day  of 
thanksgiving;  but  in  1857  Gov.  Wise,  being 
requested  to  do  so,  publicly  declined,  because 
unauthorized  to  interfere  in  religious  matters. 
In  1858  thanksgiving  proclamations  were  is- 
sued by  the  governors  of  eight  of  the  southern 
states.  During  the  civil  war  President  Lincoln 
issued  proclamations  recommending  special 
thanksgiving  for  victory  in  1862  and  1868,  and 
a  national  proclamation  of  the  annual  thanks- 
giving day  in  1863  and  1864.  Since  that  time 
such  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  annually 
by  the  president,  as  well  as  by  the  governors 
of  the  states  and  the  mayors  of  the  principal 
cities ;  and  custom  has  fixed  the  time  for  the 
last  Thursday  in  November. 

THAS08  (now  Thatto),  the  most  northerly 
island  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  belonging 
to  Turkey,  lying  off  the  S.  coast  of  Koamelia 
(vilayet  of  Salonioa),  nearly  circular  in  form ; 
area,  about  85  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  6,000,  most- 
ly GreelkS.    The  centre  of  the  island  is  occu- 


pied by  Mt.  Ipsario,  a  summit  abont  8,500  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  thickly  covered  with  fir 
trees.  The  principal  ancient  town,  bearing 
the  same  name,  was  upon  three  eminences 
near  the  N.  coast,  and  some  remains  of  it  still 
exist.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  the  inh»bi- 
tants,  scattered  in  about  a  dozen  small  villages, 
do  not  produce  grain  tnongh  for  their  own 
consumption.  The  vine  was  formerly  cnlti- 
vated,  and  the  wine  of  Thasos  was  celebra- 
ted, but  little  or  none  is  now  prodnoed.  In 
ancient  times  it  contained  also  valuable  gold 
mines,  opened  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  marble 
quarries. — Thasos  was  once  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  was  said  to  have  been  settled  by  the 
Phoenicians,  led  by  Thasos,  the  son  of  Agenor, 
when  in  search  of  Europa.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  8th  century  B.  C.  it  was  colonized  by 
settlers  from  Paros,  who  very  soon  became 
powerful,  and  obtamed  considerable  possee- 
sions  also  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  The  gold 
mines  worked  by  the  islanders  were  very  pro- 
ductive, leaving  them  a  clear  snrplus  revenue 
of  about  $300,000  annually.  They  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Persians,  and  afterward  became 
dependent  on  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens; 
but  in  465,  in  consequence  of  disputes,  the 
Athenians  subjugated  and  despoiled  the  island, 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  two  years.  Its  sub- 
sequent history  is  one  of  almost  constant  con- 
flict with  Athens,  to  which  it  was  nominally 
subject,  until  the  time  of  the  Roman  wars, 
when  it  submitted  to  Philip  V.  of  Maoedon ; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalse  (197)  it 
became  a  free  state. 

imitmx,  Be^i•■tll  Bnsey,  an  American  an- 
thor,  born  in  Warren,  Me.,  Oct.  8,  1809,  died 
in  Boston,  July  14,  1848.  He  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  college  in  1826,  and  studied  law,  bnt 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  1886  he  vis- 
ited England  for  his  health,  and  spent  two 
years  there.  His  published  works  are :  "  Biog- 
raphy of  North  American  Indians  who  have 
been  distinguished  as  Orators,  Statesmen,  War- 
riors," &c.  (3  vols.  18mo,  New  York,  1832) ; 
"  Memoir  of  Phillis  Wheatley  "  (Boston,  1884) ; 
"Traits  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party"  (1885); 
"Traits  of  Indian  Manners,  Character,"  Ste. 
(2  vols.  18mo,  1835) ;  and  "  Tales  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution"  (1846). 

THATEB,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Nebraska,  bor- 
dering on  Kansas,  formed  since  1870;  area, 
576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1875,  2,139.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Little  Blue  river  and  Big  Sandy 
creek,  and  is  crossed  in  the  N.  part  by  the  St. 
Joseph  and  Denver  City  railroad.  It  has  an 
undulating  prairie  surface  and  a  fertile  soiL 
Capital,  Hebron. 

THEATDiES,  an  order  of  regular  clerks,  found- 
ed at  Rome  in  1624  by  Gaetano  di  Tiene  (died 
in  1547;  canonized  by  Clement  X.),  Bonifazio 
di  Colle,  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa  (afterward 
Pope  Paul  IV.),  and  Paolo  Oonsigliari.  Gae- 
tano and  Bonifazio  were  the  first  who  united 
to  form  a  society  of  priests  following  the  rules 
of  apostolic  life  as  set  down  in  the  New  Tes- 
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tament;  hence  its  members  were  popnlarly 
known  as  Cajetans  {Gaetani).  But  the  ex- 
tension and  establishment  of  the  order  were 
mainly  due  to  CaraSa,  who  was  archbishop  of 
Chieti  (Lat.  l%eate)  when  he  was  received  by 
Gaetano  as  his  associate,  and  thns  gave  the 
order  its  official  name.  It  was  approved  in 
1624  by  Clement  VII.,  nnder  the  designation 
of  "regular  clerks,"  the  dress  of  the  members 
being  that  of  the  secular  clergy.  OaraSa  had 
been  elected  superior  general.  Their  first  res- 
idence on  Monte  Pincio  was  sacked  by  the 
Spaniards  May  6, 1527,  and  Gaetano  was  sub- 
jected to  the  most  cruel  tortnres  to  make  him 
give  up  the  riches  he  was  thought  to  possess. 
He  soon  after  retired  to  Venice  with  his  com- 
panions, and  was  chosen  superior,  and  he  and 
they  displayed  extraordinary  charity  during 
the  plague  and  famine  of  1628.  They  were 
afterward  united  with  the  congregation  of 
Somascha,  founded  about  this  time  in  a  town 
of  that  name  near  Bergamo  by  St.  Girolamo 
Emiliano.  The  two  congregations  were  sepa- 
rated on  the  elevation  of  Caraffia  to  the  papal 
chair.  May  23,  1666.  In  1647  they  had  only 
two  establishments,  one  at  Venice  and  another 
at  Naples.  Through  the  influence  of  Paul  IV. 
they  spread  rapidly,  and  soon  possessed  four 
provinces  in  Italy,  one  in  Germany,  one  in 
Spain,  two  establishments  in  Poland,  one  in 
Portugal,  and  one  in  Goa.  In  France  they 
bad  only  the  Parisian  residence,  which  pro- 
duced several  remarkable  men.  They  also 
founded  missions  in  Tartary,  Tiflis,  and  Cir- 
cassia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  Theatines  did  not  exist  outside  of 
Italy,  where  they  had  nine  establishments. 
These  wore  all  suppressed,  in  1870. — There 
were  also  two  communities  of  Theatine  nuns 
(one  a  congregation  of  hermits),  both  founded 
by  Ursula  Benincasa,  the  one  in  1683,  the  oth- 
er in  1610.  Neither  had  ever  more  than  two 
establishments,  and  both  are  now  extinct. 

THEiniE  (Gr.  etarpm,  a  seeing  place,  from 
OtaeOoL,  to  view),  a  buildbig  in  which  plays  are 
represented.  The  first  theatres  of  the  Greeks, 
who  were  the  founders  of  the  drama  in  our  sense 
of  the  word  (see  Drama),  were  exceedingly  rude 
affairs.  Thespis  is  said  to  have  acted  his  plays 
in  a  wagon,  and  in  the  time  of  .^chylus  the  per- 
formances took  place  upon  temporary  wooden 
scaffolds,  one  of  which  having  broken  down 
during  a  representation  in  which  ^schylns 
and  Pratinas  were  rivals  (about  500  B.  0.),  the 
Athenians  in  that  year  began  to  build  the  great 
theatre  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  the  first  perma- 
nent stone  structure  of  the  kind.  It  was  prob- 
ably used  for  dramatic  purposes  within  a  few 
years,  though  it  was  not  finished  until  about 
840 ;  and  in  the  mean  time  theatres  had  been 
erected  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Sicily.  The  seats  of  the  spectators,  compri- 
sing the  Biarpov  proper,  rose  one  above  another 
in  arcs  of  concentric  circles,  each  row  forming 
nearly  two  thirds  of  a  circumference.  The  space 
immediately  in  front  of  the  spectators,  corre- 


sponding nearly  to  the  modem  pit  or  parquet, 
was  called  the  orchestra,  and  was  appropriated 
to  the  chorus.  It  was  fioored  with  boards, 
and  in  the  centre  of  it  stood  the  dv/iiXi;  or  altar 
of  Bacchus,  upon  a  raised  platform  which  waa 
sometimes  occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  chorus, 
the  poUce,  the  fiute  player,  and  the  prompter; 
the  last  two  were  placed  on  the  side  next  the 
stage,  and  concealed  from  the  spectators  by 
the  altar.  The  stage  was  behind  the  orchestra 
and  above  it,  and  the  chorus,  whenever  they  had 
to  take  a  part  in  the  real  action  of  the  drama, 
ascended  to  it  by  steps.  The  back  was  closed 
by  a  wall  called  the  om/v^  (Lat.  letna) ;  the  whole 
space  between  the  scena  and  the  orchestra  was 
blown  as  the  proscenium ;  and  the  part  near- 
est the  audience,  where  the  actors  stood  when 
they  spoke,  was  the  XoYtiov.  There  was  no 
scenery  properly  so  called,  but  the  scena  was 
architecturally  decorated  and  made  to  repre- 
sent as  far  as  possible  the  locality  in  which  the 
action  was  going  on.  It  had  an  entrance  in 
the  centre  called  the  royal  door,  through  which 
the  principal  characters  made  their  appearance, 
and  doors  oa  the  right  and  left  for  the  subor- 
dinate personages.  The  plays  of  .^schylus 
and  Euripides  seem  to  require  frequent  changes 
of  scene,  but  probably  they  were  rather  hinted 
at  than  actually  made ;  they  perhaps  consisted 
merely  in  turning  the  veplaxroi  (Lat.  teriwra) 
or  "  wings,"  which  were  prism-shaped  frames 
moving  on  pivots  at  each  side  of  the  prosce- 
nium. The  whole  stage  was  never  concealed 
from  the  spectators;  there  is  mention  of  a 
curtain,  which  instead  of  being  drawn  up  was 
lowered  through  a  crevice  in  the  stage,  but  it 
covered  only  the  background,  or  according  to 
some  authorities  the  wings.  The  machines  for 
producing  supernatural  effects  must  have  been 
numerous  and  elaborate,  but  are  now  imper- 
fectly understood.  They  included  the  "  Cha- 
ronian  steps,"  by  which  shades  ascended  from 
the  lower  world;  the  laix'^^t  by  which  gods 
and  heroes  were  represented  passing  through 
the  idr;  and  the  deoXoytim,  an  elevated  place 
above  the  scena,  where  the  deities  appeared  in 
full  majesty.  Neither  the  stage,  the  orchestra, 
nor  the  auditorium  was  roofed,  but  there  were 
porticoes  running  around  the  building,  to  which 
the  people  retreated  in  case  of  rain,  and  awn- 
ings were  sometimes  used  to  ward  off  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  for  the  performances  always  took 
place  by  daylight.  The  vast  size  of  the  ancient 
theatres,  intended  as  they  were  to  accommo- 
date almost  the  entire  population  of  a  city  at 
each  performance,  made  it  impossible  for  the 
unaided  voice  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  audi- 
ence. Metallic  vases  were  therefore  placed 
under  the  seats  to  serve  as  reflectors  of  sound, 
and  the  actors  wore  masks  with  metallic  mouth- 
pieces to  answer  the  purpose  of  speeiking  trum- 
pets. The  spectators  were  seated  according  to 
their  rank.  A  price  was  charged  for  admission, 
at  least  until  the  performance  was  pretty  far 
advanced ;  but  i  n  Athens  from  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles the  poorer  class  and  subsequently  all  the 
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citizens  were  admitted  at  the  cost  of  the  public 
treasury.  Women,  it  appears,  were  allowed 
to  witness  tragedies,  but  were  excluded  from 
comedies;  boys  were  admitted  to  both.  The 
actors  were  invariably  males.  The  perfor- 
mances began  early  in  the  morning,  and  not  un- 
frequently  lasted  10  or  12  hours. — The  Koman 
theatres  were  copied  from  those  of  the  Italian 
Greeks.  They  were  at  first  temporary  struc- 
tures of  wood,  which  were  sometimes  extrava- 
gantly magnificent  One  built  by  M.  .^milius 
ScauruB  (58  B.  0.)  was  capable  of  seating  80,000 
people,  and  the  scena-was  decorated  with  8,000 
statues  and  860  columns  in  three  stories,  the 
lowest  of  white  marble,  the  middle  one  of  glass, 
and  the  uppermost  of  gilded  wood.  The  first 
stone  theatre  was  pulled  down  wken  nearly 
finished  at  the  instance  of  P.  Sdpio  Nasica 
(166  B.  0.),  on  the  score  of  public  morality. 
In  the  Boman  theatre  women  performed  in  in- 
terludes and  mimics,  but  not  in  regular  dramas. 
The  orchestra  was  occupied  by  the  senators, 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  There  was  nothing  corresponding  to 
the  ivfitXii  or  altar  of  Bacchus.  The  depth  of 
the  stage  was  proportionally  greater  than  in 
the  Oreek  theatre,  being  in  the  latter  about 
one  seventh  of  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra, 
and  in  the  Roman  one  fourth.  Thus,  in  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens  the  diameter  of 
the  orchestra  (and  consequently  the  width  of 
the  available  part  of  the  stage)  was  72  ft.,  and 
the  depth  of  the  stage  only  a  little  more  than 
10  ft.  A  Roman  stage  of  the  same  width 
wonld  have  been  17^  ft.  deep.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  largest  ancient  theatres  the 
ruins  of  which  are  now  known : 


LOCATION. 

IXuMMoT 
onhwn,kM. 

640 
SM 
MT 
474 

4es 

440 
400 
400 
400 

S40 

TraUM 

Borne  (tbwtre  of  Marcelliu) 
lUletiu 

IfiO 
IT* 
224 

21T 

ByTMQM. 

ASMDdlU 

Onldiu 

Ph«Uui 

Width  of  scena,  ISO 

— In  the  middle  ages  the  only  theatrical  perfor- 
mances were  the  miracle  plays,  mysteries,  and 
interludes.  These  were  given  for  the  most 
part  in  convents,  colleges,  and  churches,  or  in 
the  halls  of  palaces  and  castles.  The  first  thea- 
tres in  France  were  built  for  miracle  plays.  In 
1648  the  confraternity  of  the  Trinity  had  a 
theatre  in  Paris  in  which  they  were  licensed 
by  the  parliament  to  perform  only '"  profane 
pieces  of  a  lawful  and  honest  character."  So 
late  as  1561  the  French  had  no  scenery,  and 
the  performers  remained  on  the  stage  during 
the  whole  representation.  The  first  Italian 
theatre  is  said  to  have  been  erected  at  Florence 
in  1581,  by  Bernardo  Buontalenti,  but  it  was 

frobably  not  public.     About  the  same  time 
'alladio  made  an  attempt  to  revive  the  classi- 


cal theatre  in  the  still  existing  teatro  OKm- 
pieo  at  Vicenza,  but  with  reduced  proportions. 
From  1618,  when  a  theatre  was  built  at  Par- 
ma by  Aleotti,  the  modern  arrangement  began 
to  prevail.  By  narrowing  the  stage  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  the  use  of  painted  sce- 
nery, and  by  increasing  its  depth  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  variety  of  complicated  machines 
and  the  production  of  speotacolar  pieces. — 
In  England  there  were  regular  companies  of 
players  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
long  before  there  were  regular  play  houses. 
Churches,  universities,  private  houses,  and 
the  yards  of  inns  served  at  first  for  their  per- 
formances. Probably  the  first  play  house  was 
the  London  "Theatre,"  built  before  1676; 
the  Ourtain  in  Sboreditch,  and  the  theatres  in 
Blackfriars  and  Whitefriars,  were  built  near 
the  same  time.  In  Shakespeare's  day  London 
had  three  "  private  "  and  four  "  pnblic  "  thea- 
tres, the  difFerence  between  which  is  not  clearly 
understood.  His  own  plays  were  produced  at 
the  house  in  Blackfriars  and  at  the  Globe,  both 
of  which  belonged  to  the  same  company,  known 
as  his  majesty  s  servants.  The  Globe  was  a 
hexagonal  wooden  edifice,  partly  open  at  the 
top  and  partly  thatched.  In  the  middle  was 
probably  an  uncovered  court  where  the  com- 
mon people  stood,  and  around  three  sides  ran 
galleries  or  "  scaffolds,"  under  the  lowest  of 
which  were  enclosed  boxes  called  "rooms." 
The  prices  of  admission  ranged  from  a  penny 
or  twopence  to  a  shilling.  The  performance 
began  at  8  o'clock ;  in  the  private  theatres  it 
took  place  by  candle  light  The  stage  at  this 
period  was  strewed  wi5i  rushes  and  conceal^ 
by  curtains,  which  opened  in  the  middle  and 
drew  backward  apd  forward  on  an  iron  rod. 
In  the  background  was  a  balcony  or  upper 
stage,  likewise  curtained,  from  which  parts  of 
the  dialogue  were  spoken,  and  at  each  side  of 
this  balcony  was  a  private  box.'  In  the  private 
theatres  the  wits,  critics,  and  other  persons  of 
consequence  were  furnished  with  seats  on  the 
stage.  Movable  scenery  was  first  nsed  in  a 
regular  drama  in  a  public  theatre  by  Davenant 
in  1662,  thongh  something  of  the  sort  had  been 
arranged  at  Oxford  by  Inigo  Jones  as  early  as 
1606,  on  the  occasion  of  an  entertainment  given 
to  James  I.  Shakespeare  had  no  other  scenery 
than  tapestry  hangings  and  curtains,  but  the 
use  of  stage  machinery  is  as  old  as  the  drama 
itself.  Women  first  appeared  upon  the  Eng- 
lish stitfe  about  the  period  of  the  reetoration. 
— The  first  theatre  in  America  was  opened  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  Sept  6,  1762.  Others  fol- 
lowed at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  in  Nassau  street, 
New  York  (1758),  Albany  (1769),  Baltimore 
(1778),  Charleston,  8.  O.  (1774),  Newbem,  N. 
0.  (1788),  and  Boston  (1792).  The  lar^iest  in 
the  United  States  are  the  opera  houses  of  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia, 
and  Brooklyn,  and  the  Boston  theatre.  Modem 
theatres,  except  those  intended  for  opera,  are 
comparatively  small.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  voice,  moderately  exerted,  can  be  distinctly 
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heard  about  90  ft  in  front  of  the  speaker,  and 
IB  ft.  each  side.  In  an  opera  honse  the  dimen- 
sions may  be  vastly  increased,  as  singing  can 
be  heard  at  a  greater  distance  than  speaking, 
and  it  is  not  requisite  to  bring  the  audience 
near  enough  to  see  the  facial  expression  of  the 
performers.  The  theatres  of  New  York  are 
among  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  seating 
arrangements  of  American  theatres  generally 
are  more  convenient  than  in  foreign  theatres. 
The  opera  houses  and  leading  theatres  in  the 
United  States  are  described  in  the  articles  de- 
voted to  the  different  cities.  The  best  form 
for  the  auditorium  is  either  three  fourths  of 
a  circle,  or  a  semicircle  with  divergent  ends. 
The  latter  affords  the  best  opportunities  for 
aeeing,  but  involves  either  a  disprc^ortionate 
and  inconvenient  width  of  stage,  or  a  consid- 
erable useless  space  on  each  side  of  the  pro- 
scenium. Most  American  theatres  differ  from 
those  of  Europe  in  having  no  private  boxes, 
except  a  few  on  and  adjoining  the  proscenium, 
by  which  means  a  vast  gain  is  effected  in  the 
capacity  of  the  house ;  they  are  also  generally 
better  lighted. — The  largest  and  finest  theatre 
in  the  world  is  the  new  Grand  Opera  of  Paris. 
It  was  begun  in  1860,  and  opened  to  the  public 
for  the  first  time  on  Jan.  6, 1875.  It  was  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  cost 
$6,600,000,  exclusive  of  the  land  which  it  oc- 
cupies. Notwithstanding  the  vast  size  of  the 
building,  the  auditorium  contains  only  2,194 
seats,  or  about  the  same  as  the  academies  of 
music  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  building  is  occupied  by 
a  vast  number  of  rooms,  halls,  staircases,  shops, 
&e.,  appurtenances  designed  for  the  convenience 
and  pleasure  of  the  spectators  and  of  those 
connected  with  the  theatre.  The  stage  is  about 
100  fti  in  width  by  220  ft.  in  depth,  and  700 
singers  can  be  grouped  upon  it.  In  its  facili- 
ties for  ingress  and  egress,  in  the  completeness 
of  its  machinery  and  appliances,  and  in  the 
magnificence  and  costliness  of  its  decorations, 
it  far  surpasses  any  theatre  of  modern  times. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  largest  theatres 
in  the  world,  with  the  number  of  spectators 
they  are  capable  of  accommodating: 


London,  Kev  FkTiUon,  Whltoebapel 8.700 

'•       DnurLuia 8,600 

"       Her  Majesty's,  Hsjrmnrkot 8,500 

"       lUllan  open,  Corent  Garden 9,000 

HOan,  La  Seals 8,600 

NaplMiSan  Carlo 8,mo 

Beaton  theatre i  8,400 

Veniee,  La  Fenlee 8,000 

Bt  Petersburg,  Bolshol  theatre 8,000 

Philadelpbia,  academy  of  mnalo 2,$IS0 

Turin,  theatre  royal 2,600 

Florence,  la  Pergola. £.600 

Munich,  royal  theatre 2,500 

Brooklyn,  academy  of  mnalc 2,248 

New  York,  academy  ofmuelc  (baraed  In  1660,  and  re- 

bnllt smaller) f. »,1«0 

Paris,  Grand  Op«ra 2,194 

**     Ambten  eombrae. 1,900 

-      Porte  8t  Martin 1,600 

"     TbMtre  ItaUen. 1,700 

"     ThMtreLyriqne 1.700 

"     Od«ott 1.050 

•*     Op«raeomlqiw 1,500 
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— ^In  China  every  little  village  has  its  theatre, 
and  each  great  town  has  several.  They  have 
no  scenery  and  no  auditorium,  the  spectators 
remaining  in  the  open  air.  The  expenses  are 
defrayed  sometimes  by  mandarins  or  other  rich 
persons,  but  more  frequently  by  associations 
formed  for  the  purpose  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  actors  are  generally 
strollers,  and  the  female  parts  are  played  by 
young  men  or  boys.  In  Japan  the  stage  has 
scenery,  the  audience  are  furnished  with  seats, 
and  women  are  allowed  to  perform. 

THEBAIS,  the  ancient  name  of  southern  or 
Upper  Egypt,  from  its  capital  Thebes.  This 
division  of  the  country  extended  from  the  isl- 
ands of  Elephantine  and  Pfailee,  near  Syene 
Oat.  24°  N.),  to  Thebaica  Phylace,  S.  of  Her- 
mppolis  Magna  (about  27°  40'  N.). 

'IVKBUg  (called  No  or  No-Ammon  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  Diospolis  the  Great  by  the  later 
Greeks  and  the  Romans),  anciently  the  capital 
of  Upper  Egypt,  and  for  a  long  time,  known  as 
the  period  of  the  middle  empire,  of  the  whole 
country.  Its  Egyptian  name  was  Ap,  or  Ap6, 
and  with  the  feminine  article  Tape,  the  head, 
which,  being  pronounced  Tbaba  in  the  Mem- 
phitio  dialect,  was  easily  converted  by  the 
Greeks  into  e^flai  (Thebee).  Pliny  and  Juvenal, 
desiring  to  render  its  real  name  more  closely, 
call  it  Thebe.  From  the  fact  that  the  names 
of  the  oldest  kings  appear  only  about  Memphis, 
it  is  generally  inferred  that  Thebes  was  not 
founded  as  early  as  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt, 
though  in  antiquity  it  was  reputed  to  be  uie 
oldest  city  in  the  world.  It  stood  near  the 
centre  of  the  Thebaid,  extending  on  both  sides 
of  the  Nile  to  the  mountain  chains  which  en- 
close the  valley.  Strabo  speaks  of  the  vestiges 
of  the  city  as  extending  80  stadia  (10  m.)  in 
length.  Diodorus  estimated  its  circuit  at  140 
stadia  or  about  17  m.,  and  Sir  Gardner  "Wilkin- 
son  infers  from  its  ruins  that  its  length  was  5^ 
m.  and  its  breadth  8  m.  Its  most  flourishing 
period  was  that  of  the  18th  dynasty ;  it  began 
to  decline  about  800  B.  0.  (See  Eotpt,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  460.)  Asshur-bani-pal  pillaged  it  in  tlie 
7th  century,  and  Cambyses  in  the  6th.  After 
its  destruction  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  (86  B.  C), 
it  lost  all  its  political  and  commercial  impor- 
tance, thongh  it  remained  the  sacerdotal  capi- 
tal of  the  worshippers  of  Ammon.  The  trade 
which  had  contributed  to  ita  prosperity  had 
found  new  channels  after  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria ;  and  as  the  capital  of  a  Macedonian 
and  Roman  prefecture  it  took  little  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Egypt.  It  was  desolated  successively 
by  Christians  of  the  Thebaid,  in  their  zeal  against 
idolatrous  monuments,  by  barbarians  from  Ara- 
bia and  Nubia,  and  by  the  Saracens ;  after  whose 
invasion  its  name  scarcely  occurs  for  many  cen- 
turies.— The  ruins  of  Thebes,  which  are  among 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  world,  are  found 
at  the  modern  villages  of  Luxor  and  Karnak 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  Guma  and 
Medinet-Abu  on  the  western.  The  eastern 
quarter  of  the  ancient  city  contained  the  mass 
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of  the  population,  while  the  western  side  was 
covered  with  temples  and  palaces  and  their 
avennes  of  sphinxes,  and  with  the  rock-hewn 
tombs  of  the  kings.  The  principal  structures  at 
Gnrna  are  the  palace  temples  Memephthenm 
and  Ramesseum.  The  former,  approached  by 
an  avenue  128  ft.  long,  has  pillars  m  the  oldest 
style  of  Egyptian  architecture  and  remarkable 
bass-reliefs.  The  latter,  which  for  symmetry 
of  architecture  and  elegance  of  sculpture  may 
vie  with  any  other  Egyptian  monument,  occu- 
pies a  series  of  terraces  communicating  with 
each  other  by  flights  of  steps.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Memnonium  of  Strabo,  and  that  he 
corrupted  Miamun,  the  title  of  Rameses  II., 
into  Memnon.  Its  entrance  is  flanked  by  two 
pyramidal  towers ;  its  first  court  has  a  doable 
avenue  of  columns  on  either  side,  and  in  the 
area  a  pedestal  on  which  was  a  syenite  sitting 
colossus  of  Rameses ;  its  second  court  has  walls 
covered  with  sculptures  representing  the  wars 
of  Rameses  III.,  and  Osiride  pillars  which  are 
doubtless  the  monolithal  flgnres  16  cubits  high 
described  by  Diodorus ;  the  third  stairway, 
from  the  foot  of  which  Belzoni  took  the  head 
of  a  royal  statue  of  red  granite,  now  in  the 
British  museum  and  known  as  the  young  Mem- 
non, conducts  to  a  hall  for  public  assemblies, 
with  columns  and  walls  covered  with  civil  and 
religious  sculptures ;  and  beyond  the  hall  ex- 
tended nine  smaller  apartments,  two  of  which 
remain,  supported  by  columns,  one  of  them 
being  the  sacred  library  or  "dispensary  of  the 
mind"  mentioned  by  Diodorus.  Among  the 
other  monuments  in  this  vicinity  are  two  colos- 
sal statues,  with  the  pedestals  about  60  ft.  high, 
the  wonder  of  the  ancients,  one  of  them  known 
as  the  vocal  Memnon.  (See  Mxitsov.)  The 
village  of  Medinet-Abn  stands  upon  a  lofty 
mound  formed  by  the  ruins  of  the  most  splen- 
did temple  palace  in  western  Thebes,  the  Thoth- 
mesium,  connected  with  the  palace  of  Rameses 
by  a  dromos  265  ft.  long.  The  sculptures  in 
the  latter  are  of  singular  interest,  being  the 
only  examples  that  have  been  found  of  the 
decoration  of  the  private  apartments  of  an 
Egyptian  palace.  The  whole  sweep  of  the 
Libyan  hills,  for  the  space  of  5  m.  and  to  the 
height  of  300  ft.  from  Ouma  to  Medinet-Abu, 
is  full  of  sepulchres,  excavated  in  the  native  cal- 
careous rook.  This  was  the  necropolis  of  the 
whole  city,  no  tombs  existing  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  mummies  are  laid  in  rows  by  the 
side  of  or  in  tiers  above  each  other,  but  never 
stand  erect.  The  tombs  of  the  lower  classes 
are  nnsonlptured,  but  abound  in  mummies  of 
sacred  animals.  The  royal  sepulchres  are  in 
the  valley  of  Bab  el-Muluk,  or  Biban  el-Mnlnk 
(the  gate  or  gates  of  kings),  the  most  spacious 
and  highly  adorned  belonging  to  those  mon- 
archs  who  enjoyed  a  long  reign.  The  tombs 
near  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  belong  entirely 
to  the  19th  and  20th  dynasties,  and  those  in 
a  branch  path  are  of  the  18th  dynasty.  The 
monuments,  as  also  those  in  the  separate  burial 
place  allotted  to  the  queens,  are  chiefly  inter- 


esting from  their  inscriptions. — Still  more  re- 
markable are  the  ruins  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
river,  in  the  villages  of  Luxor  and  Kanuifc, 
At  Lnzor  the  most  striking  monuments  w&6 


Qateviy  of  the  Temple  of  Luior. 

two  beaatifnl  obelisks  of  red^anite,  covered 
with  inscriptions,  one  of  which  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  Paris. 
In  the  rear  are  two  sitting  statues  of  Bamesea, 


Gateway  of  Eaniak. 


one  89  ft.  high,  but  now  covered  to  the  breast 
with  accumulations  of  earth  and  sand.  Two 
courts  and  a  series  of  apartments,  connected 
and  sorroonded  by  colonnades  and  porticoes, 
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extend  beyond.  The  road  from  Luxor  to  Ear- 
mak  lies  tiirough  fields  of  halfa  grass,  though 
the^r  were  once  united  bj  an  arenue  of  andro- 
spUnxes.  The  great  palace  temple  of  Earnak 
stands  within  s  circuit  wall  of  brick,  the  en- 
closure being  1,800  ft  long  and  somewhat  less 
broad.  It  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of 
crio-sphinzes,  of  which  only  fragments  remain. 
Between  the  end  of  the  dromos  and  the  main 
body  of  the  building,  five  lofty  pylones  and 
four  spacious  courts  intervene.  In  the  first 
oonrt  were  two  obelisks  of  Thothmes  I.,  one 
of  which  still  reoiains;  in  the  second  court 
is  another  obelisk,  the  loftiest  known  except 
that  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Kome ;  and  in  one 
of  the  chambers  are  the  sculptures  which  com- 
pose the  Eamak  tablet,  called  the  "hall  of 
the  ancestors  "  or  the  "  tablet  of  Tnthmosis  " 
(Thothmes  III.),  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  king 
is  represented  on  it  as  making  ofierings  before 
the  images  of  61  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
British  museum  is  now  a  tablet  of  the  same 
kind,  known  as  the  "  tablet  of  Abydos."  The 
great  hall  is  80  ft.  high,  829  ft.  long,  and  179 
ft  wide ;  the  roof  is  supported  by  a  central 
avenue  of  12  massive  columns,  66  ft.  high  and 
12  ft  in  diameter,  together  with  122  columns 
of  lees  gigantic  dimensions.  These  vast  courts, 
Italls,  and  esplanades  were  reared  by  kings  of 
the  18th  and  succeeding  dynasties  for  purposes 
partly  religious  and  partly  secular.  The  sa- 
cred calendar  abounded  in  days  for  periodical 
meetings;  the  troops  were  reviewed  and  the 
spoils  of  victory  apportioned  in  the  courts  of 
royal  palaces,  which  also  served  for  the  ad- 
mhiistration  of  justice  and  occasionally  for  the 
encampment  of  the  army. 

THlOra  (Gr.  e$/3<u;  Lat  Theba;  modem 
Gr.  ThUia),  in  Greek  antiquity,  the  chief  city 
of  Boeotia,  built  on  and  around  a  hill  between 
the  streams  of  Ismenns  on  the  east  and  Dirce 
on  the  west  The  citadel  occupied  the  height, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  town  stood  in  the 
▼alleys.  Of  its  ancient  buildings,  monuments, 
and  walls,  only  a  few  scattered  fragments  re- 
main, and  its  topography  is  entirely  uncertain. 
It  is  impossible  to  harmonize  the  ancient  wri- 
ters as  to  the  position  or  even  the  names  of  its 
seven  gates.  Thebes  was  equally  illustrious  in 
the  mythical  and  the  historical  ages  of  Greece. 
Its  two  sieges  and  the  fortunes  of  its  royal 
hoDses  were  favorite  subjects  of  tragedy ;  and 
it  was  for  a  time  the  ruling  city  of  Greece. 
Tradition  ascribed  to  Cadmus  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  which  was  hence  called  Cadroea,  a 
name  afterward  restricted  to  the  citadel.  From 
the  five  Sparti,  the  survivors  of  the  progeny  of 
the  dragon's  teeth,  the  noblest  Theban  families 
claimed  descent.  The  expulsion  of  CExlipus, 
and  the  successive  sieges  by  the  "  Seven  against 
Thebes "  and  by  the  Epigoni,  were  the  princi- 
pal recorded  events  before  the  Cadroeans  were 
driven  out  by  the  Bceotians,  a  tribe  from  Thes- 
ealy.  This  occurred  about  60  years  after  the 
Trojan,  war,  according  to  Thucydides.  The 
legislation  of  Fhilolaiu,  in  the  8th  century  B. 


C,  gave  it  an  oligarchical  instead  of  monarchi- 
cal form  of  government,  and  made  it  the  head 
of  the  confederacy  of  Boeotian  towns.  The 
first  entirely  certain  event  in  its  history  is  the 
revolt  of  one  of  these  towns,  Flateea  (about 
619),  which  applied  to  Athens  for  protection. 
A  war  onsaed  between  the  Thebans  and  Athe- 
nians, in  which  the  latter  were  successful,  and 
which  initiated  lasting  enmity  between  the 
two  states.  Thebes  lost  credit  by  abandoning 
the  cause  of  Greece  in  the  Persian  war,  and 
fighting  against  the  Athenians  at  Plateea  (479). 
The  victorious  Greeks  appeared  before  its  walls, 
and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender 
their  "Medizing"  leaders,  who  were  immedi- 
ately put  tp  death.  An  Athenian  invasion 
supplanted  its  oligarchy  by  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  456,  but  in  447  the  exiled  aristo- 
cratic leaders  returned,  defeated  the  Athenians, 
and  reestablished  the  former  government.  Du- 
ring the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Thebans  were 
more  anti- Athenian  than  even  the  Spartans, 
but  they  joined  the  coalition  against  the  latter 
in  895,  and  were  the  only  portion  of  the  allied 
army  which  was  not  routed  by  them  at  Coro- 
nea.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  (887)  deprived 
them  of  their  supremacy  over  the  other  Boeo- 
tian towns.  The  Spartans,  who  treacherous- 
ly seized  the  citadel  in  882,  were  expelled  by 
Pelopidas  about  the  close  of  879,  and  were 
defeated  by  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra  in  871. 
Epaminondas  invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
established  there  the  Arcadian  confederation 
and  the  state  of  Messenia  as  political  pow- 
ers antagonistic  to  Sparta.  But  the  Thebans 
sought  in  vain  to  establish  their  supremacy 
by  a  general  treaty,  and  lost  it  after  the  death 
of  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea  (862).  In  858 
Athens  wrested  Euboea  from  Thebes.  In  the 
sacred  war  (867-346)  the  Thebans  were  op- 
posed to  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  received  sup- 
port from  Philip  of  Macedon;  but  when  the 
design  of  the  latter  to  conquer  the  whole  of 
Greece  became  apparent,  they  joined  the  Athe- 
nians against  him.  Philip,  however,  was  vic- 
torious at  CheroneBa  (338).  Thebes  received  a 
Macedonian  garrison,  and  its  leading  citizens 
were  put  to  death  or  banished.  Alexander  the 
Great  razed  it  to  the  ground  in  835,  sparing 
only  the  house  of  Pindar,  after  which  it  never 
again  formed  an  independent  state.  Cassan- 
der  restored  the  city  in  316,  and  it  was  taken 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  292  and  290.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  dwindled  down  to 
the  condition  of  a  village,  but  it  was  a  flour- 
ishing town  during  the  10th  and  11th  centuries. 
It  was  plundered  by  the  Normans  of  Sicily  in 
1146.    The  present  town,  is  small  and  poor. 

IHKi'r.    SeeLAECBNT. 

THEDIE.    See  Caffeine,  and  Tea. 

"niUNEK.  I.  ligHtti,  a  German  historian, 
born  in  Breslau,  April  11,  1804,  died  in  OivitJ 
Vecchia,  Aug.  9,  1874.  Ue  studied  at  Breslau 
and  Halle,  and  from  1826  to  1828  assisted  his 
brother  Johann  Anton  in  his  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  celibacy.    An  essay  on  the  papal  decre- 
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tals  procured  for  him  from  the  nniTerBil7  of 
Halle  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  from 
the  Prussian  gorernment  a  stipend  for  a  liter- 
ary journey  to  Vienna,  London,  and  Paris.  In 
1881  he  visited  Rome,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  professing 
thenceforward  an  nltramontanism  as  extreme 
as  had  been  his  Oallicauism.  He  continued  to 
reside  in  Rome,  and  was  oonsultor  of  the  holy 
office,  of  the  congregation  of  bishops  and  regu- 
lars, and  of  the  division  of  the  propaganda  on 
oriental  rites.  In  1848  he  pnblished  LetUre 
hiitorieo-eritiehs  intomo  alU  ^^Oinqu*  piaghe 
della  tanta  ehieia  "  del  ehiarmimo  D.  Antonio 
Bo*mini  Serbati.  In  this  work  Theiner  de- 
noanced  the  election  by  laymen  of  ibishops  and 
parish  priests,  and  maintained  that  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  popes  was  "  indispen- 
sable, under  the  modern  formation  of  society, 
to  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  supreine 

Eastor  of  the  church."  It  was  translated  into 
latin  (Naples,  1849).  Being  appointed  prefect 
or  keeper  of  the  secret  archives  of  the  Vatican 
in  ISSi,  he  issued  in  succession  various  com- 
pilations therefrom  illustrating  the  ecclesiasti- 
oal  history  of  nearly  all  the  different  Christian 
nations.  Six  folio  works  were  printed  in 
the  Vatican.  He  also  began  in  1856  a  contin- 
uation of  the  AntiaU$  EecUnattioi  of  Baro- 
nins,  of  which  8  vols.  fol.  have  appeared,  and 
an  edition  of  the  original  work  to  consist  of 
about  60  vols.  4to,  of  which  15  had  appeared 
in  1868  (Bar-le-Dno).  In  1858,  in  answer  to 
Or^tineau-Joly's  history  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  published  Oetehiehte  de*  Pon- 
t\fieatt  Clement  XIV.  (2  vols.,  Leipsio  and 
Paris),  which  led  to  a  long  and  bitter  pamphlet 
controversy.  In  1861  he  began  a  documen- 
tary history  of  the  pope's  temporal  dominion, 
extending  from  756  to.  1798,  entitled  Codez 
JDiplomatieu*  Dominii  temporalU  Sanctm  Sedit 
(3  vols,  fol.,  Rome,  1861-'8).  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  smaller  work  in  1864  destined  to 
answer  Passaglia's  appeal  to  the  Italian  bish- 
ops, and  maintaining  the  necessity  of  the  tem- 
poral power  from  the  declarations  of  the  coun- 
cils of  Lyons  (1246)  and  Constance.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Vatican  council  in  1869,  Theiner 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  DOllin- 
ger  and  Prof.  Friedrich,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  Old  Catholic  doctrine  and  position.  The 
discovery  of  this  caused  him  to  be  debarred  all 
access  to  the  archives,  while,  in  consideration 
of  his  age,  he  was  permitted  to  retain  his  sal- 
ary and  his  apartment  in  the  Vatican.  In  1874 
Theiner  visited  Austria  to  make  arrangements 
for  publishing  another  important  literary  work, 
and  on  his  return  to  Italy  died  suddenly  at  the 
seaside,  the  pope  having  sent  him  his  forgive- 
ness and  blessing  on  hearing  of  his  danger.  His 
other  works  include  Oachichte  der  geittliehen 
Bildungtanetalten  (Mentz,  1835) ;  Vertnehe  de» 
heiligen  StuhU  die  Volker  det  Norden*  wiede- 
rum  mit  der  Kirehe  eu  vertinen  (Augsburg, 
1887);  and  Die  neueeten  Zuetdnde  der  hatho- 
liiehen  Kirehe  beider  Eitue  in  Polen  und  Run- 


land  teit  Kdtharina  JI.  (Augsbnrg,  1841).  IL 
Jeluuni  AitM,  a  German  theologian,  elder  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Breslao,  Dec  VS. 
1799,  died  there,  May  15,  1860.  He  stadied 
Roman  Catholic  theology  at  Breslao,  and  was 
appointed  there  in  1824  professor  of  Scriptural 
exegesis  and  canon  law.  He  was  from  the 
beginning  a  zealous  advocate  of  GaUican  prin- 
ciples, and  eagerly  sought  to  have  them  intro- 
duced and  carried  out  among  the  clergy  (A 
Silesia.    Assisted  by  his  brother  Augustio,  he 

Eubliahed  in  1826  an  extensive  work  on  the 
istory  of  celibacy  {Die  Eit{/uhruny  der  ert- 
wungenen  Ehelotigkeit,  Altenborg,  1828 ;  new 
ed.,  1845).  He  resigned  his  chair  in  1880,  and 
held  a  pastoral  charge  till  1846,  when  he  joined 
the  German  Catholics,  publishing  in  vindica- 
tion of  this  step  Die  reformatorwehen  Bettre- 
bvtijien  in  der  katholieehen  Kirehe  (Altenborg, 
1846) ;  but  soon  afterward  he  joined  the  Prot- 
estant church,  and  received  an  appointment  in 
the  library  of  the  university  of  Breslao.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  minor  proph^ 
forming  part  of  the  Bibelteerh  of  Dereser,  and 
Dot  Seligieitsdogma  der  fomitek-katholitehm 
Kirehe  (Breslau,  1847). 

TflHSS  (anc.  T&ieeue  ;  Hon.  Titza),  a  river 
of  Hungary,  which  rises  in  the  northeast,  in 
the  county  of  M&rmaros,  flows  westward  to 
Tokay,  thence  S.  W.  to  Szolnok,  when  it  turns 
S.  and  enters  the  Danube  8.  of  Titel,  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  Hungary.  Its  length  is 
opward  of  600  m.,  for  most  of  which  it  is  navi- 
gable. Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Bod- 
rog,  Hern&d,  Saj6,  and  Zagyva  on  the  ri^t, 
and  the  Szamos,  KdrOs,  and  Maros  on  the  left 
Its  lower  coarse  for  nearly  800  m.  is  parallel 
to  the  Danube,  and  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  the  Francis  canal  was  dog 
from  one  river  to  the  other,  which  shortens 
the  route  down  the  Theiss  and  op  the  Dan- 
ube 106  m.  The  canal  has  been  enlarged,  and 
a  branch  canal  from  8ztap&r  to  Neusatz  on 
the  Danube,  completed  in  1875,  passes  through 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  sonthon 
Hnngary.  Among  the  principal  towns  on  the 
banks  of  the  Theiss  are  Csongr&d,  Szegedin, 
2!enta,  and  Old  Beose. 

IHDiWAUt  J«h%  an  English  author,  bom  in 
London,  July  27,  1764,  died  in  Bath,  Feb.  17, 
1884.  In  his  22d  year  he  abandoned  the  pro- 
fession of  law  for  literature.  In  1787  he  pub- 
lished "Poems"  (2  vols.) ;  and  embracing  lib- 
eral opinions,  he  became  a  member  of  tiie 
"  Corresponding  Society."  Taking  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  political  agitation  of  the 
times,  he  was  prosecuted  for  high  treason 
along  with  John  Home  Tooke  and  Thomas 
Hardy,  and  after  a  trial  of  five  days  was  ac- 
quitted. He  afterward  lectured  on  political 
subjects,  and  in  1801  began  to  act  as  tutor  of 
elocution.  His  works  include  "The  Peripa- 
tetic" (8  vols.  12mo,  1798);  "The  Tribune" 
(8  vols.  8vo,  1796);  "Poems,  with  Memoir  of 
his  Life"  (1802);  "The  Daughter  of  Adop- 
tion," a  novel ;  essays  on  the  treatment  of  im- 
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perfections  in  speech,  &c. — His  son  ALatB- 
NON  Sydney  (1795-1868),  a  clergyman  of  the 
established  ohnrch  and  teacher  of  elocution, 
pnblished  religious  works,  "Iniquities  of  the 
Opinm  Trade"  (1889),  &a 

TBmiS,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus  and  Gffia,  married  to  Zeus.  She 
dwelt  in  Olympus,  and  convened  the  assem- 
bly of  the  gods.  She  is  represented  in  Homer 
as  the  personification  of  the  order  of  things 
established  by  law,  custom,  and  equity.  At 
Thebes  she  had  a  sanctuary  in  common  with 
Zeus  Agorseus,  and  at  Olympia  in  common 
with  the  HorsB,  her  daughters. 

imsalSIOCUSB,  an  Athenian  general,  bom 
about  614  B.  0.,  died  in  Magnesia,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, about  449.  He  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Marathon  in  490.  After  the  exile  of  Aris- 
tides  in  488  Themistooles  was  the  great  politi- 
cal leader  in  Athens.  His  main  endeavor  was 
to  make  Athens  a  great  naval  power,  and  to 

frepare  it  to  resist  the  inroads  of  the  Persians, 
n  the  beginning  of  480,  when  the  force  of 
ICerxes  was  on  the  point  of  passing  the  Helles- 
pont, he  and  the  Spartan  Kuaenetus  were  in 
oommand  at  the  defile  of  Tempe,  which  tiiey 
abandoned  on  finding  that  troops  could  be 
landed  in  their  rear,  retreating  to  their  ships. 
Afterward  he  took  charge  of  the  Athenian 
portion  of  the  fleet  stationed  at  Artemisium. 
When  the  vast  number  of  Persian  ships  was 
discovered,  the  Spartans  were  disposed  to  draw 
back  to  the  Peloponnesus;  but  the  Eubceans 
gave  80  talents  to  Themistocles,  with  which  he 
induced  them  to  remain  and  defend  Eubcea. 
In  the  ensuing  battle  the  Greeks  had  the  ad- 
vantage; but  the  Athenian  ships  being  much 
crippled,  it  was  determined  to  retire.  (See 
OsnoB,  vol.  viii.,  p.  190.)  At  the  instance  of 
Themistocles  the  Athenians  abandoned  their 
city,  and  removed  mainly  to  Salamis,  where 
the  whole  naval  force  of  Greece  was  gath- 
ered. It  was  only  by  his  influence  and  devices 
that  the  fleet  was  kept  together,  and  the  naval 
battle  was  fought  which  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete victory  for  the  Greeks.  The  Athenians 
were  desirous  of  pushing  on  to  the  Hellespont 
to  prevent  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  but  their 
confederates  refused.  Herodotus  says  that 
Themistocles  privately  sent  word  to  the  king 
that  he  had  restrained  the  Greeks  from  pnr- 
sning  his  ships  and  breaking  up  his  bridges 
OTer  the  Hellespont;  and  that  be  did  this  in 
order  to  induce  Xerxes  to  return,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  for  himself  a  safe  retreat 
in  case  any  mischance  should  befall  him  at 
Athens.  Modem  historians  consider  this  high- 
ly improbable.  After  the  division  of  the  booty 
giuned  at  Salamis,  the  Greeks  sailed  to  the 
isthmus,  where  Themistocles,  though  deprived 
of  the  first  prize  for  skill  and  wisdom  by  each 
of  the  commanders  voting  for  himself,  was 
declared  the  wisest  man  in  Greece,  and  the 
whole  conntry  was  filled  with  his  fame.  He 
was  received  in  Sparta  with  unprecedented 
honors ;  and  though  the  Lacedaemonians  gave 


to  Enrybiades  the  crown  of  valor,  they  gave 
to  Themistocles  the  crown  of  wisdom.  When 
the  Athenians  returned  to  their  city,  the  Spar- 
tans opposed  their  rebuilding  their  fortifica- 
tions on  an  enlarged  scale ;  but  Themistocles 
was  sent  to  them  as  ambassador,  and  he  con- 
trived to  deceive  them  until  the  walls  were 
far  enough  advanced  to  be  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence. Athens  was  now  secure  against  ex- 
ternal enemies,  and  Themistocles  was  more 
than  ever  desirous  of  making  her  a  great  mar- 
itime power.  The  work  on  the  Pirgsus  was 
resumed  on  a  far  grander  scale,  and  by  his 
advice  the  three  harbors  were  enclosed  by  a 
wall  nearly  seven  miles  in  circuit.  He  also 
persuaded  the  Athenians  to  add  20  triremes 
to  their  navy  every  year.  His  political  ascen- 
dancy soon  declined.  His  opponents  in  AUiens 
were  headed  by  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  and 
by  Alcmeon.  He  was  acquitted  of  treason- 
able intercourse  with  the  Persians,  but  about 
471  was  ostracized  and  went  into  exile  at  Ar- 
gos.  According  to  some  versions,  Themis- 
tocles was  accused  by  the  Lacedeemonians  of 
sharing  the  treasons  of  Pansanias;  but  he, 
having  notice  of  his  impending  arrest,  fled  to 
Susa,  where  he  addressed  to  Artaxerxes,  the 
son  of  Xerxes,  a  letter  claiming  protection  on 
the  score  of  his  services  to  his  father  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  asking  permission  to 
wait  a  year  and  then  to  come  before  him  in 
person  to  explain  his  views. .  His  request  was 
granted.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  having  mas- 
tered the  Persian  language,  he  entered  into 
personal  communication  with  the  king;  and 
no  Greek,  says  Thncydides,  had  ever  before 
attained  such  a  commanding  inflnence  and  po- 
sition at  the  Persian  court.  He  excited  Ar- 
taxerxes with  plans  for  the  subjugation  of 
Greece,  and  was  presented  by  him  with  a 
Persian  wife  and  with  large  presents.  After 
having  visited  various  parts  of  Asia,  he  lived 
at  Magnesia  on  the  Mteander,  and  received  his 
maintenance  from  the  revenues  of  that  and 
two  other  cities.  Some  of  his  property  at 
Athens  was  secretly  sent  him  by  his  friends, 
but  the  bulk  of  it,  amounting  to  80  or  100 
talents,  was  confiscated.  He  is  said  to  have 
poisoned  himself  because  be  knew  his  prom- 
ises to  the  Persian  king  conld  not.be  fulfilled. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  form  of  the 
story,  of  which  other  versions  relate  that  the 
Persian  king  had  set  a  price  of  200  talents  up- 
on his  head,  that  he  went  to  Susa  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  stranger  for  the  king's  harem,  and 
that  he  was  actually  put  on  trial  to  answer  the 
accusations  of  Mandane,  the  sister  of  Xerxes, 
for  the  loss  of  her  sons  who  fell  at  Salamis. 
We  have  no  contemporary  history  of  the  life 
of  Themistocles,  and  when  Thucydides  wrote 
his  history  his  enemies  had  done  their  best  to 
heighten  prejudice  against  him.  His  life  was 
written  by  Kepos  and  by  Plutarch. 

'11l&NiBD,I<MdRJa(4MS,  baron,  a  French  chem- 
ist, bom  at  La  Lonpti^re,  Champagne,  May  4, 
1777,  died  in  Paris,  June  21, 1857.    He  studied 
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chemistry  in  Paiis  under  Vauqnelin  and  Fonr- 
croy,  in  1798  became  a  teacher  of  that  science  in 
the  polytechnic  school,  in  1804  professor  in  the 
college  de  France  and  the  Sorbonne  as  succes- 
sor of  Vauqnelin,  and  in  1810  also  in  the  poly- 
technic school.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  academy  in  place  of  Four- 
croy.  Charles  X.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
made  him  a  baron,  and  under  Louis  Philippe 
he  was  created  a  peer  in  1882,  and  in  1838  di- 
rector of  the  college  de  France.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of 
national  industry,  and  founded  a  society  for 
the  benefit  of  inventors  impoverished  by  use- 
ful researches.  His  most  popular  work,  Traiti 
ilimentaire  de  ehimie  thiorique  et  pratique  (4 
vols.  8vo,  1813-16 ;  7th  ed.,  6  vols.,  1886),  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages. 

IHEOBiLD,  Lewli,  an  English  author,  bom  at 
Sittingbourne,  Kent,  died  in  September,  1744. 
He  was  an  attorney,  but  did  not  practise.  His 
tragedy  "Electra"  appeared  in  1714;  and 
in  1717  he  contributed  to  Mist's  "Weekly 
Journal"  papers  under  the  title  of  "The 
Censor,"  which  provoked  attacks  from 
other  writers,  one  of  whom  was  Dennis. 
He  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Sbake- 

Eeare  Restored,  or  a  Specimen  of  the  many 
•rors  as  well  committed  as  unamended  by 
Mr.  Pope  in  his  Edition  of  this  Poet,  designed 
not  only  to  correct  the  said  Edition,  hot  to 
restore  the  true  Reading  of  Shakespeare  in  all 
the  Editions  ever  yet  published  "  (4to,  London, 
1726).  For  this  Pope  made  him  the  hero  of 
the  "  Dunciad."  (See  Pope,  Albxandbb,  vol. 
ziii.,  p.  709.)  Theobald  then  brought  out  an 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  works  (7  vols.  8vo, 
1788),  which  destroyed  the  reputation  of 
Pope's  edition.  Tlieobald  wrote  or  translated 
20  plays,  now  all  forgotten,  and  also  brought 
on  the  stage  a  play  entitled  "  The  Double 
Falsehood,  or  the  Distrest  Lovers,"  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  asserted  was  composed  by 
Shakespeare.  He  also  published  a  life  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh. 

TBEOCKiniS,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  in  Syracnse, 
who  flourished  about  270  B.  C.  He  went  to 
Alexandria,  and  secured  the  favor  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  but  returned  to  Syracnse  during 
the  reign  of  Hiero  II.  He  wrote  in  a  mixed 
dialect  in  which  the  Doric  predominated,  and 
was  the  creator  of  pastoral  poetry  as  a  depart- 
ment of  literature.  Tliere  are  extant  30  poems, 
called  by  the  general  name  of  "  Idyls,"  which 
are  attributed  to  him,  and  22  epigrams.  II  l- 
had  several  imitators,  of  whom  the  greatest 
was  Virgil.  The  first  edition,  containing  only 
18  idyls,  appeared  at  Milan  probably  in  1493, 
and  the  Aldine  edition  in  1495.  Ajnong  the 
more  important  subsequent  editions  are  those 
of  Reiske  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1765-6),  Wartoii 
(Oxford,  1770),  and  Paley  (Cambridge,  1863). 
The  principal  English  translations  of  the  poems 
■are  those  of  Creech  (London,  1681),  Fawkes 
(1767),  Polwhele  (1786),  Chapman  (1836),  and 
Oalverly  (1869). 


THEODOUrt^  a  surveying  instmment  for 
measuring  vertical  and  horizontal  angles  and 
taking  levels,  combining  the  uses  of  the  ordi- 
nary transit,  the  quadrant,  and  the  level  In 
the  American  form  of  the  instrument,  the  tele- 
scope turns  over  and  the  vertical  angles  are 
read  on  a  graduated  circle.  In  the  FnglUh 
form  the  vertical  angles  are  read  on  a  semi- 
circle beneath  the  telescppe  and  level ;  the 
telescope  cannot  therefore  turn  over,  but  is 
reversible.  The  American  form  b  preferable 
by  reason  of  the  greater  facility  and  precision 
of  the  adjustments.  In  common  with  all  such 
kinds  of  instruments,  it  is  made  of  brass.    The 

Erincipal  parts  are  the  vertical  circle  A  and  the 
orizontal  circle  F,  which  rests  upon  the  plate 
II.  A  magnetic  needle  also  rests  npon  the 
horizontal  plate,  which  may  be  used  when  d»- 
sired  for  ascertaining  the  earth's  meridian  or 
the  deviation  of  a  line  from  it.    The  telescope^ 


Theodolite. 

B,  revolves  on  a  horizontal  axis,  also  the  axis 
of  the  vertical  circle,  and  which  rests  npon  the 
supports  S  S.  Beneath  the  telescope  and  at- 
tached to  it  by  adjusting  screws  is  the  long 
spirit  level  L,  with  a  scale  attached  for  mark- 
intr  the  position  of  the  air  bubble.  The  small 
spirit  levels  D  and  E  serve  to  level  the  horizoii- 
tal  circle.    The  vertical  axis  of  the  inatrumeot 
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is  held  by  a  socket  in  the  plate  immediately 
above  the  tripod,  and  is  famished  with  a  clamp 
C,  and  slow-motion  screws  T  T.  The  horizon- 
tal circle  revolves  npon  the  plate  H,  npon 
which  there  is  a  vernier  the  divisions  of  which 
are  sometimes  read  by  means  of  an  attached 
microscope,  although  it  is  preferable  to  employ 
a  pocket  microscope  for  the  purpose.  The 
vertical  circle  is  also  supplied  with  a  vernier, 
and  both  circles  have  clamps  and  slow-motion 
screws.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  vernier  of  the 
vertical  circle  in  the  adjusted  instrument  reads 
zero  when  the  telescope  is  level,  and  then  is 
moved  throagh  an  arc  of  80°  to  bring  the  cross 
hairs  upon  an  object,  such  object  will  have  an 
elevation  of  80°  above  the  point  of  observa- 
tion ;  and  also  that  if  the  horizontal  circle  is 
moved  throagh  an  arc  of  any  nomber  of  degrees 
to  bring  the  cross  hairs  of  the  telescope  from 
one  object  to  another,  the  lines  passing  throagh 
snch  objects  will  make  corresponding  angles 
with  each  other  at  the  point  of  observation. 
When  used  for  important  surveys  the  circles 
are  80  in.  or  more  in  diameter;  in  the  smaller 
instmments  they  are  6  or  6  in. — See  Gillespie's 
"  Treatise  on  Levelling,  Topography,  and 
Higher  Sorveying  "  (new  ed.,  New  York,  1875). 

IBEODUU.    See  Jubtcoan. 

THBODOBE)  king  of  Abyssinia.  See  Abtb- 
BINIA,  vol.  i.,  p.  46. 

1BE0DOBEI  (Thxodobbtttb),  a  Syrian  theo- 
logian, bom  at  Antioch  probably  in  898,  died 
in  467  or  4fi8.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  en- 
tered a  cloister,  became  in  428  bishop  of  Oyr- 
rhus  on  the  Euphrates,  and  reunited  many 
members  of  the  sects  with  the  orthodox  church. 
He  declared  against  the  Nestorians,  and  at  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  subscribed  the 
condemnatory  decree  against  Nestorius.  He 
is  esteemed  as  an  exegetical  writer  (see  Eich- 
ter,  De  Tkeodoreto  I^tolarum  Paulinarum 
InttrpreU,  Leipsio,  1622),  and  he  also  wrote 
homiUee,  a  history  of  the  Christian  church 
from  824  to  429,  an  epitome  of  heretical  fa- 
bles, the  lives  of  80  hermits,  and  various  other 
works,  including  180  letters.  Collective  edi- 
tions of  his  works  have  been  edited  by  Sirmond 
(4  vols.,  Paris,  1642 ;  supplement  by  Gamier, 
1684),  and  by  J.  L.  Sohulze  and  N6sselt  (10 
parts,  Halle,  1769-'74),  and  in  Migne's  Patro- 
logie  greeque,  vols,  sli.,  zlii.,  and  zliii.  A  trans- 
lation of  his  "  Ecclesiastical  flistory  "  was  pub- 
lished in  Bohn's  "Ecclesiastical  Library"  (1854). 

TOEODOUC  (Ger.  Dietrich),  sumamed  ths 
Gkbat,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  born  in  Pan- 
nonia  about  465,  died  in  526.  He  was  the  son  of 
Theodemir,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ostrogoths 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  when 
eight  yeara  old  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
was  restored  to  his  father,  and,  after  greatly 
distinguishing  himself  in  war,  he  succeeded 
him  as  sole  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  476.  The 
southern  part  of  Pannonia  and  Dacia  had  pre- 
viously been  ceded  to  them  by  the  emperor 
Zeno  the  Isaorian,  of  whom  Theodoric  was  for 


some  years  a  faithful  ally;  but  the  emperor 
broke  his  promises,  and  Theodoric  ravaged  the 
Byzantine  territories  till  488,  when  Zeno  con- 
ferred upon  him  large  gifts  and  many  honors, 
and  in  484  he  named  him  consul.  The  war  was 
renewed  in  487,  and  Theodoric  marched  upon 
Constantinople;  and  to  get  rid  of  him  Zeno 
proposed  to  him  the  invasion  of  Italy,  then 
ruled  by  the  usurper  Odoacer.  Consequently 
in  488  he  marched  toward  the  peninsula  at  the 
head  of  his^whole  people,  amounting  to  about 
200,000,  with  a  large  number  of  wagons.  He 
first  met  in  the  Alpine  passes  and  routed  an 
army  of  Gepidae  and  Sarmatians,  then  defeated 
Odoacer  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Sontius 
(Isonzo)  in  489.  After  two  other  victories, 
one  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige  and  the  other 
on  those  of  the  Adda,  he  shot  his  opponent 
within  the  walls  of  Bavenna,  and  after  a  siege 
of  three  years  received  hia  capitulation  in  498, 
apparently  consenting  to  share  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  with  him;  but  Theodoric  soon  after 
had  his  rival  assassinated  at  a  solemn  ban- 
quet, and  firmly  established  his  power  over  the 
whole  peninsnla.  He  distributed  one  third  of 
the  lands  to  his  soldiers  in  military  tenures, 
but  preserved  as  far  as  possible  the  administra- 
tive organization  of  the  BomOi  empire.  Un- 
der his  fostering  care  Italy  became  prosperous 
again;  agriculture  and  industry  revived;  liter- 
ature and  the  fine  arts  flourished ;  internal  im- 
provements went  on,  and  new  monuments  were 
erected.  Through  well-  devised  alliances,  he 
controlled  nearly  all  the  barbarians  that  had 
settled  in  western  Europe.  He  checked  the 
triumphant  progress  of  Clovis  after  the  victory 
of  Youill^  in  607,  protected  the  Visigoths,  and 
secured  for  himself  the  possession  of  Provence. 
His  latter  years  were  embittered  by  religions 
troubles.  The  Arians,  to  which  sect  he  be- 
longed, being  persecuted  in  the  East,  he  retali- 
ated against  the  Catholics  of  Italy ;  this  brought 
on  a  conspiracy,  in  which  the  philosopher  Bo- 
ethius,  a  great  favorite  with  him,  and  the  ven- 
erable Symmachos  were  apparently  involved, 
and  in  a  moment  of  passion  he  ordered  them 
to  be  put  to  death.  Their  innocence  being  af- 
terward demonstrated,  remorse  preyed  npon 
his  mind  and  hastened  his  death.  He  is  the 
Dietrich  of  Bern  of  the  Nibehmgenlied. 

THfKNHWU,  or  FM«Ma>    See  Eaffa. 

THEOIM6II!8.  a  Roman  general,  beheaded  in 
Carthage,  A.  D.  876.  Daring  the  reign  of  Ya- 
lentinian  he  was  sent  to  the  defence  of  Britain, 
in  867  crossed  the  channel  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army,  and  in  two  campaigns  freed  the 
country  from  the  barbarians,  strengthened  the 
fortifications,  and  confirmed  the  Roman  power. 
In  870  he  returned,  was  made  master  general 
of  the  cavalry,  and  was  stationed  on  the  upper 
Danube,  where  he  defeated  the  Alemanni. 
When  in  872  Firmus,  a  Moor,  had  made  him- 
self master  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  and 
Count  Romanus,  the  governor  of  Africa,  nn- 
able  to  oppose,  had  joined  him  in  rebellion, 
Theododos  was  seat  fo  that  province  to  reduce 
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it  to  its  aUegiance.  At  the  head  of  a.  small 
body  of  men,  he  advanced  into  the  heart  of  an 
anknown  and  hostile  oonntry,  driving  his  ene- 
my before  him,  until  at  last  the  usurper  fled  to 
Igmazen,  king  of  the  Isaflenses.  The  latter 
being  threatened  with  destruction  for  harbor- 
ing liim,  Firmns  strangled  himself.  Theodo- 
sius  recovered  Africa,  bat  for  some  unassigned 
reason,  probably  because  his  name  and  ser- 
Tices  were  too  great  for  a  subject,  he  was  put 
to  death.  From  him  descended  a4ine  of  Ro- 
man emperors. 

TBEODOSIVS  L,  tk*  OfMt,  a  Roman  emperor, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Italica  or  Cauca, 
Spain,  about  A.  D.  846,  died  in  Milan,  Jan.  17, 
895.  He  learned  the  art  of  war  nnder  his 
father,  was  early  given  a  separate  command 
and  appointed  duke  of  Moesia,  and  in  874  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Sarmatians.  After  the  exe- 
cution of  his  father  he  retired  to  Spain,  where 
he  led  a  private  life  until  the  emperor  Gratian 
summoned  him  to  take  the  snpreme  command, 
declared  him  Augustus,  Jan.  19,  879,  and  as- 
signed to  him  the  administration  of  Thrace, 
Asia,  and  Egypt,  with  Dacia  and  Macedonia. 
Fixing  his  headquarters  at  Thessalonica,  Theo- 
dosius  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Ooths 
during  four  campaigns  (879-882).  The  Goths, 
divided  by  dissensions  and  jealousies  after  the 
death  of  their  leader  Fritigern,  were  again 
united  under  Athanario,  who  maide  peace  and 
visited  Constantinople,  where  he  died ;  and 
the  magnificent  funerail  honors  paid  him  by 
Theodosius  so  won  over  his  followers  that  they 
enlisted  in  the  Roman  army.  In  888  Gratian, 
the  emperor  of  the  West,  was  dethroned  and 
put  to  aeath  by  Maximus,  and  Theodosius  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  the  usurper,  by  which 
he  recognized  him  as  emperor  of  the  countries 
north  of  the  Alps,  Valentinian,  the  brother  of 
Oratian,  being  secured  the  possession  of  Italy, 
Africa,  and  western  Illyricum.  Theodosius 
now  devoted  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
church.  Fixing  his  residence  at  Oonstantinople, 
the  stronghold  of  Arianism,  he  determined  to 
do  away  with  that  creed,  and  gave  to  the  arch- 
bishop Demophilus  the  alternative  of  subscri- 
bing to  the  Nicene  creed  or  instantly  resigning. 
Demophilus  resigned,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen 
was  installed  in  his  place.  Six  weeks  after- 
ward Theodosius  commissioned  his  lieutenant 
Sapor  to  expel  all  the  Arian  clergy  from  the 
churches  in  his  dominions,  and  gave  him  a 
military  force  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  decree. 
In  May,  381,  he  assembled  the  first  council  of 
Constantinople,  to  confirm  and  complete  the 
Nicene  creed ;  and  during  16  years  he  issued 
at  least  15  edicts  against  all  heretics,  especially 
against  those  disbelieving  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  In  the  mean  time  Maximus  had  en- 
tered Italy,  and  dethroned  Valentinian  II. 
Theodosius,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Va- 
lentinian, marched  against  Maximus,  then  en- 
camped at  the  Pannonian  city  of  Sisoia  (now 
Sissek)  on  the  Save,  defeated  him,  and  pursued 
him  to  Aqnileia,  where  Maximus  was  given  up 


by  his  own  troops  and  pnt  to  death.  Theodo- 
sius entered  Rome  in  triumph,  June  18,  889. 
The  people  of  Thessalonica  having  for  a  slight 
cause  murdered  Botheric  and  the  other  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  little  garrison,  tiie  emperor 
sent  thither  an  army  of  barbarians,  who,  when 
the  inhabitants  were  assembled  by  invitation  at 
the  circus,  massacred  them  to  the  number  of 
many  thousands.  For  this  St.  Ambrose  for- 
bade him  to  entor  a  church  in  Milan  until  he 
had  done  public  penance.  He  remained  in  Italy 
three  years.  When  Valentinian  was  strangled 
in  892  by  his  general  Arbogastes,  who  had  se- 
cured for  himself  all  the  real  power  of  the 
government,  and  now  set  up  as  emp«ror  the 
rhetorician  Eugenius,  Theodosius  undertook 
again  the  conquest  of  the  West.  After  a  se- 
vere and  long  uncertain  contest  he  defeated 
Arbogastes  near  the  passes  of  the  Jnlian  Alp& 
Theodosius  was  now  master  of  the  whole  Ro- 
man world.  Honorins,  his  younger  son,  was 
called  to  Milan  to  receive  the  sceptre  of  the 
West,  and  here  Theodosius  died  immediately 
after  his  arrival.  In  the  eastern  empire  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son  Arcadius. 

THEOGinS,  a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  who  flour- 
ished about  640  B.  0.  He  was  a  citizen  of 
M^^a;  and  as  in  the  contests  between  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  parties  he  belonged 
to  the  former,  he  shared  in  their  defeat,  and 
went  into  exile  at  Thebes.  He  visited  Sicily, 
Euboea,  and  Sparta,  and  survived  the  Persian 
war  of  490.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  ele- 
gies, originally  comprising  2,800  verses,  of  whidi 
1,889  are  extant.  They  discuss  oligarchical  edu- 
cation and  the  humanities.  The  best  editions 
are  Welcker's  (Frankfort,  1826)  and  Bern's 
in  Poeta  Lyrici  Qraei  (8d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1866). 

THEMiOOT  (Gr.  SeiSc,  God,  and  Uyot,  ^ 
course),  the  science  which  treats  of  God  and 
divine  things.  The  name  theologot  was  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  authors  of  theogonie* 
(as  Orpheus  and  Hesiod),  and  to  those  who 
wrote  poems  (as  Empedocles)  or  philosophical 
treatises  (as  Pherecydes)  on  divine  things  and 
the  origin  of  things  through  the  gods.  A  dis- 
tinction was  early  made,  as  by  Varro,  betweoi 
"  mythical  theology,"  a  knowledge  of  the 
myths  and  legends  concerning  the  deities  in 
the  classic  poets ;  "  physical  theology,"  the  in- 
vestigations of  philosophers  on  the  origin  of 
the  world ;  and  "  civil  theology,"  a  knowledge 
of  public  worship.  The  ecclesiastical  writes 
of  the  8d  and  4th  centuries  used  the  word,  but 
applied  it  only  to  doctrinal  treatises  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  Godhead,  or  on  the  Trinity.  Some- 
what later  the  term  was  nsed  by  Theodoret, 
Maximus,  and  others,  of  the  aggregate  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  but  its  most  common  tof^ 
nification  remained  the  doctrine  of  God.  Ab6- 
lard  was  the  first  to  apply  the  term  to  the  en- 
tire science  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
signification  it  has  since  retained.  With  regard 
to  the  sources  from  which  theology  derives  its 
contents,  it  is  common  to  divide  it  into  natural 
or  philosophical  theology,  which  confines  itaelf 
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to  the  development  of  the  religions  ideas  rest- 
ing on  rational  argnments  only,  and  positive 
or  revealed  theology,  which  sets  forth  and  sys- 
tematizes the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptnres  and 
of  the  church.  Revealed  theology  or  Biblical 
theology  is  occnpied  solely  with  the  investiga- 
tion and  representation  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  tne  Bible.  A  distinction  is  made 
between  theoretical  theology  or  dogmatics  and 
practical  theology  or  ethics.  Theology,  viewed 
as  the  whole  of  religions  science,  is  commonly 
regarded  as  consisting' of  four  main  branches, 
historical,  ezegetioal,  systematic,  and  practical 
or  moral  theology.  These  are  again  variously 
subdivided,  and  several  anziliary  sciences  are 
connected  with  them.  Thus  historical  theology 
embraces  the  history  of  the  church,  of  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  of  heresies,  of  councils,  &c.  To 
ezegetical  theolo^  belong  the  interpretation 
(ex^esis)  of  the  Bible ;  bermenentics,  the  sci- 
ence which  teaches  the  right  principles  to  be 
observed  in  interpreting  the  Bible;  criticism, 
which  investigates  and  tries  to  establish  the 
genuine  original  text ;  the  introduction  to  the 
Bible,  which  discusses  the  time  when  and  place 
where  each  book  of  the  Bible  ori^nated,  its 
authenticity,  and  kindred  questions.  Syste- 
matic theology,  also  called  merely  theology, 
comprises  the  system  of  Christian  doctrines 
(dogmatics) ;  the  system  of  Christian  ethics ; 
symbolics,  the  comparative  statement  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  several  religious  denomina- 
tions, &c.  Practical  theology  includes  homilet- 
IcB,  oatechetics,  liturgies,  ecclesiaatical  law,  tco. 
Polemics  and  apologetics,  which  are  also  often 
treated  as  separate  branches  of  theology,  belong 
to  several  of  the  above  four  principal  divisions 
at  the  same  time. — Until  the  time  of  Ab61ard 
little  attention  was  paid  to  comprehending 
theology  in  its  totality,  and  to  establishing  the 
connection  of  the  branches  with  each  other. 
Although  nearly  all  the  theologians  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  whose  writings  are  extant  belonged 
to  the  same  church,  yet  they  were  divided  into 
two  fundamentally  different  schools,  the  scho- 
lastics and  mystics.  The  theologians  of  the 
churches  which  grew  out  of  the  reformation 
of  the  16th  century  followed,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  theology,  either  the  scholastics  or  mys- 
tics, though  the  name  of  the  former  was  dis- 
carded both  by  their  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  followers.  A  new  era  in  the  history 
of  theology  was  inaugurated  by  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  who  fully  developed  and  systematized 
a  new  theory  of  Christian  theology,  commonly 
called  rationalism,  which  more  or  less  made 
the  belief  in  a  religious  doctrine  dependent  on 
its  demonstrability  by  reason.  This  view  gained 
the  ascendancy  in  several  Protestant  churches. 
Its  opponents,  who  defended  the  Bible  as  the 
absolute  rule  of  faith,  were  called  snpranatu- 
raUsts,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  theology 
is  a  contest  not  yet  ended  between  these  two 
systems.  The  chief  arena  of  this  controversy 
has  been  Q«rmany ;  but  it  has  had  little  or  no 
infloence  over  Roman  Catholic  schools.   It  has 


also  been  attempted  to  build  up  theological 
systems  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  such  as 
deism  and  pantheism. — In  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  theology  is  divided  into  dogmatic  and 
moral.  Dogmatic  theology,  considered  in  its 
various  methods  of  exposition  and  demonstra- 
tion, is  termed  positive  theology  when  it  bases 
its  proofs  on  Scripture  and  tradition.  Moral 
theology  treats  of  divine  and  human  law  as 
the  rule  of  our  actions.  It  aims  at  determining 
the  true  sense  of  the  decalogue  and  the  gospel 
precepts,  discusses  virtues  and  vices,  examines 
the  principles  of  justice  and  the  foundations 
of  injustice,  points  out  what  is  needful  and 
unlawful,  and  teaches  all  Christians  their  re- 
spective obligations  in  all  states,  conditions, 
and  offices.  Moral  theolo^ans  are  often  called 
casuists,  from  their  treating «a; profato  of  "cases 
of  conscience."  Scholastic  theology  is  that 
peculiar  method  introduced  into  the  schools 
during  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  It  reduced 
all  doctrinal  matters  into  one  body,  so  coor- 
dinating them  that  one  question  explained  and 
completed  another,  binding  them  into  a  con- 
nected and  systematic  whole;  it  observed  in 
its  every  demonstration  the  strict  process  of 
syllogistic  reasoning,  making  nse  of  the  admit- 
ted principles  of  metaphysics,  and  thus  con- 
ciliating faith  with  reason,  and  religion  with 
philosophy. — Valuable  systematic  works,  giv- 
ing a  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  Christian 
theology,  have  been  published  by  President 
Dwight,  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  Prof.  Hodge  ("Sys- 
tematic Theology,"  8  vols.  8vo,  New  York, 
1872-'8),  and  others,  and  useful  encyclopedic 
manuals  by  Hagenbach,  Pelt,  and  Staudenmaier. 
IHE0PHUSIT8,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom 
at  EresuB,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  872 
B.  C,  died  about  287.  His  original  name  was 
Tyrtajnns,  and  he  was  sumamed  Theophras- 
tns  probably  for  his  eloquence.  He  studied 
at  Athens  under  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  at  the  lyceum.  The  num- 
ber of  his  pupils  from  all  parts  of  Greece  was 
at  one  time  2,000.  His  influence  on  public 
affairs  excited  a  party  spirit  against  him,  and 
being  brought  before  the  Areopagus  on  a  charge 
of  impiety,  he  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  was 
acquitted.  After  this  he  taught  in  tranquillity 
till  806,  when  Sophocles,  son  of  Amphiclides, 
carried  a  law  which  prohibited  all  philosophers, 
under  pain  of  death,  from  giving  any  public 
instruction  without  the  permission  of  the  state. 
TheophrastuB  left  Athens;  but  in  the  next 
year  the  law  was  abolished,  and  he  returned. 
He  wrote  works  on  politics,  laws,  legislators, 
and  oratory,  which  are  lost,  and  "  A  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Senses  and  the  Imagination,"  a 
work  on  "  Metaphysics,"  "  Characters,"  and 
two  works  on  botany,  "  The  History  of  Plants" 
and  "  The  Causes  of  Plants,"  which  are  extent 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  book  of  "  Charac- 
ters" consists  of  80  sketches  of  the  general 
vices  of  humanity  as  developed  in  individuals. 
His  extant  works  were  first  printed  with  those 
of  Aristotle  (Venice,  1496-'8) ;  the  best  edition 
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is  Wimmer'g  (Leipsic,  1864,  and  Paris,  1866). 
His  "  Characters"  were  translated  into  French 
and  prefixed  to  his  own  by  La  Bmydre  (1688), 
and  into  English,  among  others,  hy  Erancis 
Howell  (London,  1824). 

THEOPHYLiCI  (Qea^XiKToc),  somamed  8i- 
ifoOATTA,  a  Byzantine  historian,  bom  of  an 
Egyptian  family  in  Locris  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  6th  century,  died  about  620.  From  610 
till  about  the  close  of  his  life  he  held  various 
offices  at  Constantinople.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maurice  (582-602), 
of  which  a  Latin  translation,  Bistcria  Maurieii 
Tiberii  Imperatorit  Libri  VIII.,  was  published 
at  Ingolstadt  in  1 648.  Besides  85  letters  (^it- 
tola  Morale*,  Biuticm  et  Amatoria,  4to,  Cra- 
cow, 1509),  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  nature  of 
animals,  especiaUy  of  man  {'AiropUu  tvaixal,  or 
QiuBitionei  Phytiea,  4to,  Leyden,  1696 ;  Leip- 
sic, 1653.)  These  two  works  were  pabliabed 
together  at  Paris  in  1885. 

TBEOPHTLiCT,  a  Greek  theologian,  bom  in 
Constantinople  probably  about  the  middle  of 
the  11th  century,  died  after  1112.  He  was  in- 
structed by  Clement,  archbishop  of  Bulgaria, 
and  became  archbishop  of  Achris  or  Aohrida, 
a  chief  city  of  Bnlguria,  between  the  years 
1070  and  1077.  He  engaged  in  the  contro- 
versies of  bis  day,  especially  those  relating  to 
the  true  character,  procedure,  and  office  work 
of  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  the  question  wheth- 
er or  not  common  bread  or  only  unleavened 
should  be  used  in  the  sacrament,  opposing 
the  views  of  the  Latin  church.  He  compiled 
commentaries  upon  the  minor  prophets  and 
a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
works  of  Ohrysostom,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
on  royal  education  {VLatieia  TiaaOuK^,  or  Intti- 
tutio  Regia)  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupil 
Prince  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  the  son 
of  Michael  VII.  There  exist  75  of  his  letters, 
with  some  homilies  and  orations  and  a  few 
small  treatises.  An  edition  of  all  his  works 
in  Greek  and  Latin  was  issued  at  Venice  (4 
Tokfol.,  1764-'63). 

THEBA  (now  Santorin),  an  island  of  the 
^gean  sea,  now  forming  with  Amorgos  and 
other  islands  an  eparchy  of  Greece,  in  the  no- 
marchy  of  the  Oyolades;  length  about  9  m. 
from  N.  to  S.,  average  breadth  about  4  m. ; 
pop.  about  18,000;  of  the  eparchy,  in  1870, 
21,907.  It  was  originally  circular,  but  the  islet 
Therasia  was  torn  from  it  by  an  earthquake 
about  287  B.  C,  and  it  now  resembles  a  horse- 
shoe. The  harbor  thus  formed  is  the  crater  of 
a  volcano,  and  as  no  bottom  is  found,  vessels 
make  fast  to  the  abrupt  and  rocky  shores.  The 
soil  is  volcanic  and  inclined  to  dryness,  but 
very  fertile.  The  annual  production  of  wine  is 
about  1,760,000  gallons.  Ship  building  is  the 
only  considerable  industry.  Thera,  the  capi- 
tal, had  a  population  in  1870  of  6,148. — 
Though  an  ancient  Lacedaemonian  colony, 
Thera  is  only  of  historic  importance  as  having 
sent  a  colony  to  found  the  city  of  Cyrene  in 
Africa,  681  B.  0.    The  dates  of  the  eraptions 


known  to  have  taken  place  in  or  near  this  id- 
and  are  197  B.  C.  and  A.  D.  46,  726,  1573, 
1707,  and  1866.  By  that  of  197  B.  0.  the  island 
of  Palssa  (Old)  Oammeni  was  formed,  by  that 
of  46  Mikra  (Little)  Cammeni,  and  by  tliat  of 
A.  D.  1707  Nea  (New)  CammenL  The  last  was 
at  first  composed  of  white  pumice,  but  subse- 
quently received  additions  of  brown  trachytio 
rock.  The  emption  did  not  wholly  cease  or 
the  island  assume  its  present  form  till  1712. 
In  the  beginning  of  1866  stones  fiew  up  from 
the  port  of  Volcano,  and  a  new  volcano  aroee 
which  attained  a  height  of  about  100  ft  The 
eruptions  continued  until  the  autumn  of  1870, 
and  enormous  quantities  of  lava  were  thrown 
out,  surpassing  in  size  those  projected  in  1707- 
'12.  Near  Nea  Oammeni  a  regular  cone  was 
formed  326  ft.  high. 

IBBAMElira,  a  political  leader  at  Athens 
toward  the  end  of  the  6th  century  B.  O.,  bom 
in  Cos.  In  411  he  became  a  member  of  the 
council  of  400 ;  bat  he  deserted  it  and  became 
one  of  the  leading  agents  in  its  overthrow.  In 
410  he  joined  the  fleet  under  Thrasybnlna,  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Cyzicus ;  and  in  408 
he  participated  in  the  siege  of  Chalcedon  and 
the  capture  of  Byzantium,  under  Alcibiadea. 
He  was  one  of  the  inferior  generals  at  the 
battle  of  Arginusn  in  406 ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
through  his  influence  that  six  of  the  command- 
ers were  condemned  to  death  for  not  saving  the 
drowning  crews,  although,  as  they  asscorted, 
he  had  himself  been  sent  with  others  to  per- 
form that  office.  During  the  siege  of  Athens 
by  the  8piu*tan  general  Lysander,  when  the 
city  was  reduced  to  great  extremity,  Thera- 
menes  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians.  He  remained  three  months  with  Ly- 
sander, who  he  pretended  detained  him  that 
length  of  time  without  informing  him  that  the 
ephors  only  had  power  to  grant  peaoe;  and 
upon  his  return  to  the  city,  which  was  now 
suffering  under  a  terrible  famine,  he  was  sent 
back  to  make  peace  on  any  terms.  The  hard 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Lacedsamonians 
were  assented  to  (see  Gbxbob,  vol.  viii.,  p. 
195),  and  in  404  Theramenes,  who  during  luf 
three  months'  stay  with  Lysander  had  made 
arrangements  with  the  Athenian  oligarchical 
exiles,  was  among  the  most  active  in  subvert- 
ing the  constitution,  and  became  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants.  He  warmly  supported  the  first 
measures  of  the  government  in  crushing  the 
democracy  and  putting  to  death  its  promment 
leaders ;  but  he  afterward  opposed  me  violent 
measures  of  Cridas  and  his  colleagues.  His 
party  daily  increased ;  but  Critias,  after  char- 
ging him  with  being  a  public  enemy,  canaed 
him  to  be  dragged  off  to  prison  by  partisans 
with  concealed  daggers  whom  he  had  bron^it 
into  the  senate  house,  and  compelled  him  to 
drink  the  hemlock. 

lUEBESA,  or  "teen,  SaM,  a  Spanish  mystical 
writer,  bom  in  Avila,  March  28,  1615,  died  at 
Alba,  Oct.  4,  1682.  She  was  called  Teresa  de 
Ahumada  (her  mother's  family  name)  till  An- 
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gnst,  1662,  when  she  asanmed  that  of  Tereas 
de  Jesos.  At  the  age  of  20  she  entered  the 
order  of  Carmelites  in  a  oonTent  of  her  native 
town,  in  which  she  remained  27  years.  She 
then  founded  a  reformed  branch  of  the  Carmel- 
ites (Barefooted  Carmelites),  sometimes  called 
after  her  Theredans.  During  her  life  29  con- 
vents of  the  reformed  order  were  established, 
and  in  the  18th  century  it  counted  about  2,000 
members  in  six  provinces,  in  Spain  and  Span- 
ish America.  She  was  beatified  by  Pope  Paul 
v.,  April  24, 1614,  and  canonized  by  Gregory 
XV.,  March  22,  1622,  her  feast  being  fixed  on 
Oct.  16.  Theresa  described  the  internal  strug- 
gles and  aspirations  of  her  heart  and  her  fre- 
quent mystic  visions  in  ascetic  treatises  and 
letters,  which  are  among  the  most  memorable 
documents  of  the  mystic  literature  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  while  their  excellence 
of  langniage  and  style  has  secured  for  them  a 
place  in  the  classic  literature  of  Spain.  Five 
of  them  are  extant :  DUetmo  6  relaeion  dt  *u 
vida,  written  in  1662 ;  El  eamino  ie  la  ptrfee- 
o*on,  prepared  in  1668  as  a  gnide  for  the  nuns 
of  her  reformed  order ;  El  libro  de  lot  fun- 
daeionei,  an  account  of  the  convents  founded 
by  her;  El  eattillo  interior,  6  la»  moradat, 
written  in  1677,  and  the  most  celebrated  of 
her  mystic  works,  in  which  she  portrays  in 
glowing  colors  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
soul  to  the  seventh  heaven,  the  celestial  castle 
of  Christ,  her  spouse ;  and  Santoi  eoneeptoi  de 
amor  de  Diet,  the  original  of  which  she  burned 
in  obedience  to  her  confessor,  but  which  has 
been  preserved  from  a  copy  taken,  by  one  of 
the  nuns.  The  orig^al  manuscripts  of  the  first 
four  works  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Esourial.  The  nrst  complete  edition  appeared 
at  Salamanca  in  1587,  and  a  recent  one,  edited 
by  Ochoa,  at  Paris  in  1847  {Tetoro  de  lot  obrcu 
mUtieae  de  Santa  Tereta  de  Jetut).  A  collec- 
tion of  letters  of  St.  Theresa,  addressed  to  dif- 
ferent persons,  was  published  at  Saragossa  in 
1668.  The  abb^  Migne  edited  a  complete  col- 
lection of  her  works  in  French  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1840-'46),  and  they  have  been  translated  into 
most  other  European  languages.  A  French 
translation  from  the  original  manuscripts  was 
ptiblisbed  by  P4re  Marcel  Bonix  (8  vols.  8vo, 
Le  Mans,  1862-'6).  Among  the  many  lives  of 
8t.  Theresa  are  those  of  Ribera  (Salamanca, 
1690;  French  by  P4re  Bonix,  Paris,  1865),  the 
BoUandist  Vandermoere  (^nusels,  1846),  and 
Maria  French  (London,  1876). 
imXfSIWIl)  or  ■uto-ratmltpdi    See  Szi.- 

BAD. 

THHUmC  (HILF.    See  SAix>inoA. 

TBHUMKiUCKlCrrT,  electricity  developed 
by  heat,  and  also  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  phenomena  and  mode  of  production.  Prof. 
Seebeok  of  Berlin,  in  1822,  was  the  first  to 
make  any  well  directed  observations  upon  the 
subject.  He  found  that  when  two  rods  or  bars 
of  aifferent  metals  were  soldered  together  or 
otherwise  held  in  intimate  contact  at  their 
ends,  and  the  junction  heated,  an  dectrical 


distorbance  took  place,  and  that  if  the  ununi- 
ted ends  were  connected  by  a  conductor  an 
electric  current  was  established.  Several  crys- 
tals, while  their  temperature  is  rising  or  fall- 
ing, also  become  oppositely  electrically  excited 
at  their  opposite  ends.  The  term  pyro-elec- 
tricity is  usually  applied  to  the  electrical  phe- 
nomena which  arise  from  changes  of  heat  in 
crystals.  These  phenomena  were  first  observed 
in  tourmaline,  a  double-refracting  silicate  crys- 
tallizing in  hexagonal  prisms.  (See  Toubma- 
UNB.)  Its  electrical  manifestations  are  con- 
fined within  certain  limits  of  temperature, 
chiefiy  between  50°  and  800°  F.,  but  these  lim- 
its vary  with  the  length  of  the  crystal.  If  a 
crystal  of  tourmaline  is  suspended  by  a  thread 
at  its  middle,  and  heated,  its  ends  will  be  at- 
tracted and  repelled  by  electrically  excited 
bodies.  Many  other  crystals  exhibit  like  phe- 
nomena, but  less  in  degree,  which  in  many 
cases  can  only  be  detected  by  a  delicate  elec- 
troscope. That  pole  of  a  crystal  at  which  the 
algebraic  sign  of  the  change  of  temperature  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  electricity  developed, 
that  is  to  say,  which  manifests  positive  elec- 
tricity when  the  temperature  is  rising,  is  called 
the  analogons  pole,  and  the  other,  the  anti- 
logous pole.  Brazilian  topaz  becomes  electri- 
uu  when  heated,  the  Siberian  variety  slightly, 
the  Saxon  not  at  all.  When  the  first  two  are 
treated  negative  electricity  appears  at  both 
ends  of  the  crystal,  while  the  positive  is  devel- 
oped on  the  lateral  faces.  Pyro-electricity  is 
chiefiy  developed  in  hemihedral  crystals.  The 
phenomena  of  thermo-electricity  in  metals  is 
most  strongly  marked  when  two  metals  are 
heated  at  their  junction ;  but  if  a  wire  of  a  sin- 
gle metal  be  tied  in  a  biot,  and  be  heated  on 
one  side  of  the  knot,  electrical  disturbance  will 
take  place.  When  two  metals  are  employed, 
the  strength  of  the  current  appears  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  of  temperature  of 
the  two  metals  on  each  side  of  the  junction, 
and  its  direction  and  also  its  strength  upon 
the  natures  of  the  metals  used.  In  fig.  1,  m  n 
represents  a  plate  of 
oopper,  soldered  on  to 
a  plate  of  bismuth,  o  p, 
the  middle  of  which 
also  supports  a  mag- 
netic needle,  beneath 
the  copper  plate.  If 
beat  be  applied  at  o  tk.  i 

while  the  axis  of  the 

instrument  is  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  the 
north  pole  of  the  needle  will  be  deflected  to 
the  left  hand  of  an  observer  looking  from  n 
to  ffi  (see  Galvanibk,  vol.  vii.,  p.  692),  which 
indicates  that  a  galvanic  current  is  passing 
through  the  oopper  from  n  to  m.  If  however 
the  junction  n  o  is  cooled,  the  current  will  flow 
from  m  to  n.  In  the  following  list,  according 
to  Becquerel,  the  direction  of  the  current  will 
be  from  any  element  to  any  one  following,  the 
intensity  being  greatest  between  the  first  and 
the  last:   bismuth,  platinum,  lead,  tin,  gold. 
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silver,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  antimony.  The  di- 
rection of  the  current  often  changes  when 
the  couple  is  heated  bejond  a  certain  degree. 
Thns,  in  a  copper  and  iron  circuit,  the  current 
passes  from  the  copper  to  the  iron  through 
the  heated  part  when  the  temperature  is  not 
higher  than  670° ;  above  this  the  curent  passes 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  cause  of  ther- 
mo-electric currents  is  diversity  in  the  molec- 
ular structure  of  the  elements,  and  Becquerel 
ascribes  them  to  unequal  propagation  of  heat 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  circuit.  A  thermo- 
electric pile,  or  battery,  in  which  a  series  of 
several  couples  are  joined  somewhat  like  the 
arrangement  in  a  voltaic  pile,  or  at  least  with 
the  opposite  poles  of  the  elements  in  contact 
with  each  other,  was  devised  by  Nobili.  A 
modification  of  this  is 
shown  in  fig.  2,  in  which 
the  lowest  plate  is  bis- 
muth, the  next  above 
antimony,  the  next  again 
bismuth,  and  so  on,  the 
last  plate  being  antimo- 
ny. These  sets  of  ele- 
ments are  arranged  in  a 
copper  frame,  F,  in  four 
vertical  series,  making 
in  all  20  couples.  The 
terminal  plates  are  con- 
nected with  binding  screws,  m  and  n,  by 
which  they  may  be  connected  with  a  resis- 
tance measurer  or  rheostat,  or  with  a  sine  or 
a  tangent  galvanometer.  (See  Qalva.ni8M, 
vol.  vii.,  pp.  693-'6,  and  Diatribhakot,  vol. 
vL,  p.  81.)  When  the  pile  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  pairs  and  connected  with  a 
very  delicate  galvanometer,  it  may  be  used  to 
detect  the  slightest  changes  of  temperature; 
it  is  much  employed  in  physical  investigations, 
and  will  undoubtedly  in  time  have  extended 
practical  use  in  physiology  and  medicine. 

THHUIOMErEK  (Gr.  0ip/i^,  heat,  and  /th-pov,  a 
measure),  an  instrument  to  measure  tempera- 
tures. It  is  formed  of  two  or  more  different 
substances,  the  volumes  of  which  expand  and 
contract  to  different  extents  when  they  are 
simultaneously  exposed  to  the  same  differences 
in  intensity  of  heat.  The  first  attempt  at  indi- 
cating to  the  eye  differences  of  temperature 
seems  to  have  been  by  the  contrivance  vari- 
ously ascribed  to  Drebbel  of  Holland  and  Sanc- 
torins  of  Italy,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  and  known  as  a  weather  glass. 
This  was  very  rude  and  inaccurate,  consisting 
of  a  glass  bulb  and  tube  inverted,  opening  be- 
low into  a  onp  of  colored  liquid,  which,  the 
air  of  the  bulb  having  been  partly  expelled  by 
heat,  rose  in  the  tube,  and  stood  at  different 
heights  according  as  the  air  remaining  in  the 
bulb  was  more  or  less  expanded  by  heat.  This, 
the  origin  of  the  common  air  thermometer, 
as  improved  by  Boyle  and  by  the  Florentine 
academicians,  became  transformed  to  a  smaller 
bulb  with  upright  stem  of  somewhat  fine  bore, 
the  contained  liquid  being  colored  spirits  of 


wine ;  boiling  this  to  expel  air,  the  tube  was 
bermeticaUy  sealed,  and  the  whole  then  afSxed 
to  a  case.  A  scale  of  degrees  was  also  intro- 
dnoed,  its  fixed  points  being  the  cold  of  snow 
or  ice  and  the  greatest  heat  known  at  Flor- 
ence ;  it  was  of  necessity  very  variable  in  its 
indications.  At  this  stage  in  the  progress  of 
thermometry,  much  discussion  in  regard  to 
the  most  suitable  fixed  points  for  the  scale, 
the  best  substance  for  use  in  the  instrument, 
&a.,  including  that  of  the  question  whether 
water  did  not  freeze  at  different  temperatures 
in  different  latitudes,  was  carried  on  in  Fjig- 
land  and  on  the  continent.  Hooke  advocated 
as  the  lower  fixed  point  the  temperature  of 
freezing  water.  Newton  seems  first  to  have 
discovered  or  taken  advantage  of  the  facts, 
that  a  thermometer  placed  in  melting  snow  or 
ice  always  indicates  the  same  temperature,  and 
always  very  nearly  one  temperature  in  boiling 
water;  but  of  oil,  which  he  suggested  for  the 
liquid  in  the  bulb,  the  movements  were  found 
to  be  too  slug^sh  and  uncertain.  RSmer, 
overcoming  a  prejudice  that  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted in  r^ard  to  unequal  expansion  of  mer- 
cury, first  adopted  that  liquid ;  and  he  doubt- 
less devised  the  instrument  and  scale  usuaUj 
attributed  to  Fahrenheit  of  Amsterdam  (1720X 
the  latter  constructing  and  introducing  the  in- 
strument, so  that  it  became  generally  known 
throughout  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  ISth 
century.  Of  this  thermometer,  the  lower  fixed 
point,  or  zero,  was  taken  at  82°  below  freezing 
point  of  water ;  but  whether  as  the  cold  ob- 
tained by  jts  maker  by  mixing  salt  and  snow, 
or  as  the  greatest  cold  observed  in  Iceland,  and 
in  either  case  as  the  supposed  point  of  absolute 
cold,  is  not  now  definitely  known ;  and  since 
Fahrenheit  kept  his  graduation  of  thermoma- 
ters  a  secret,  the  same  must  be  said  respecting 
the  choice  of  a  scale  of  180°  between  the  fixed 
points.  Celsius  of  Sweden  (1742)  introduced  a 
scale  of  100°  between  the  fixed  points;  this 
was  adopted  in  France  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  and  named  the  thermomitrs  eenti- 
grade;  and  owing  to  its  convenient  decimal 
division,  it  has  been  wholly  adopted  in  sev- 
eral countries  of  Europe,  while  it  is  coming 
into  general  use  among  scientific  men  through- 
out the  world.  For  the  general  prindples 
upon  which  the  use  of  the  thermometer  de- 
pends, see  ExFAKSioN,  Heat,  and  Ptbokbtks. 
— An  increase  in  the  temperature  of  a  body  is 
generally  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  its 
volume,  and  a  decrease  in  its  temperatore  by  a 
contraction  in  its  volume.  Definite  changes  in 
the  volume  of  a  given  substance  may  be  nsed 
as  indications  of  this  substance  having  different 
definite  temperatures,  and  this  substance  will 
have  the  temperature  of  the  bodies  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  or  of  the  medium  in  which  it 
is  immersed,  and  thus  serve  to  measure  their 
temperature.  The  substances  generally  nsed 
in  the  thermometer  are  glass  and  mercury,  and 
the  observed  change  of  volume  is  the  difference 
in  the  change  of  volume  of  the  glass  and  of 
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the  mercniy.  The  ingtrament  which  shows 
this  difference  is  expansions  is  known  as  the 
meronrial  thermometer.  It  consists  of  a  tube 
of  very  small  interior  diameter,  terminating  in 
a  balb  or  reservoir.  The  bolb  and  a  portion 
of  the  tnbe  are  Med  with  mercury,  and  with 
an  increase  or  a  dimination  of  temperature  the 
meroory  will  rise  or  fall  in  the  tnbe ;  and  the 
position  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  can  be 
noted  on  a  scale  of  equal  parts  either  etched 
on  the  tnbe  or  marked  on  the  surface  or  a 
plate  to  which  the  tnbe  is  attached.  Mercury 
has  several  advantages  as  a  thermometric  sub- 
stance. The  successive  increases  in  its  volume 
for  equal  and  successive  additions  of  tempera- 
ture, indicated  by  the  air  thermometer  (see 
Ptkometeb,  vol.  ziv.,  p.  Ill),  are  quite  uni- 
form; especially  is  this  the  case  when  we 
use  the  differential  expansion  of  mercury  and 
ordinary  glass.  The  ordinary  thermometer 
when  constructed  with  care  is  trustworthy  in 
the  measure  of  temperatures  up  to  800°  O. 
Up  to  100°  0.  mercurial  thermometers  made 
of  any  kind  of  glass  indicate  almost  exactly 
the  same  temperatures  as  those  given  by  the 
air  thermometer.  Another  advantage  of  mer- 
onry  is  that  it  does  not  freeze  above  the  low 
temperature  of  —40°  0.,  (ind  does  not  boil 
below  860°  C.  But  the  mercury  thermometer 
only  ^ves  accurate  indications  between  —85° 
and  -(-800°  0.  For  temperatures  above  800° 
O.  some  form  of  pyrometer  must  be  used. 
Mercury  has  a  low  specific  heat,  and  this  prop- 
erty combined  with  its  high  conductivity  causes 
it  rapidly  to  indicate  the  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature of  surrounding  bodies  or  of  the  medi- 
um in  which  it  is  immersed. — Coiutruetion  of 
ths  Mercurial  Thermometer.  The  tube  of  the 
thermometer  should  be  of  uniform  calibre 
throughout  its  whole  interior.  To  ascertain 
whether  this  is  the  case,  a  short  column  of 
mercury  is  introduced  into  the  tube ;  and  if  its 
length  remains  the  same  when  it  is  moved 
throughout  the  length  of  the  tube,  we  may  be 
snre  that  the  tube  has  a  uniform  bore,  and 
hence  that  equal  amounts  of  expansion  of  the 
mercury  will  cause  equal  additions  in  the  length 
of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  tube.  Since 
tubes  of  uniform  bore  are  very  rare,  it  is  gen- 
erally necessary  to  calibrate  the  tube  before 
its  graduation.  This  is  done  by  etching  on  the 
tube  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and  then,  from 
observations  on  the  different  lengths  occupied 
by  a  column  of  mercury  which  is  made  to  pass 
through  the  tube,  forming  a  table  which  giv^s 
the  temperatures  corresponding  to  the  arbitra- 
ry divisions  on  the  tnbe.  A  bulb  is  now  blown 
on  the  tube,  and  this  bulb  and  a  portion  of  the 
tnbe  are  filled  with  mercury  as  follows :  The 
air  in  the  bulb  is  heated  while  the  open  end  of 
the  tube  dips  into  mercury.  The  heat  having 
been  withdrawn,  the  air  in  the  bulb  contracts 
•nd  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tnbe  and  partly 
fills  the  bulb.  To  the  open  end  of  the  tnbe 
a  funnel  containing  mercury  is  adapted,  and 
tiie  mercury  in  the  bulb  is  boiled  and  thus 


expels  all  air  and  moisture  from  the  instru- 
ment, which  on  cooling  necessarily  fills  com- 
pletely with  mercury.  The  bulb  is  now  placed 
in  some  fluid  heateid  to  a  few  degrees  above 
the  highest  temperature  which  the  thermom- 
eter is  intended  to  measure,  and  when  the 
mercury  ceases  to  overflow  the  open  end  of 
the  tube  is  sealed  with  a  blowpipe  fiaroe.  In 
order  to  graduate  the  instrument,  the  bulb  and 
part  of  the  tube  are  surrounded  with  melting 
ice,  and  when  the  top  of  the  mercury  column 
has  remained  some  time  stationary,  its  posi- 
tion is  marked  by  means  of  a  line,  or  a  note  is 
made  of  this  position,  referred  to  the  arbitrary 
scale  etched  on  the  tube.  The  point  on  the 
thermometer  determined  as  above  is  designa- 
ted as  0°,  or  zero  degree,  on  the  thermometers 
known  as  centigrade  (Celsius)  and  Reaumur, 
and  as  82°  on  the  Fahrenheit  system  of  grad- 
uation. To  determine  a  higher  point  on  the 
thermometer,  the  instrument  is  placed  in  the 
interior  of  a  metallic  vessel  with  double  walls, 
between  which  circulates  the  steam  from  wa- 
ter boiling  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  When 
the  top  of  the  mercury  column  in  the  ther- 
mometer has  become  stationary  its  position  is 
marked  on  the  tnbe.  The  boiling  point  of 
water  is  constant  at  the  same  atmospherio 
pressure,  and  when  the  barometric  column 
has  a  height  of  29-922  inches  or  760  milli- 
metres, the  boiling  point  of  water  is  desig- 
nated as  100°  on  the  centigrade  thermome- 
ter, 212°  on  the  Fahrenheit,        

and  80°  on  the  Reaumur. 
Hence,  between  the  melting 
point  of  ice  and  the  boiling 
point  of  water  there  are  100 
equal  degrees  in  the  centi- 
grade graduation,  180  in  the 
Fahrenheit,  and  80  in  the 
Reaumur.  To  convert  the 
indications  of  one  of  these 
thermometers  into  those  of 
the  other  two,  we  have  the 
following  formula,  in  which 
F,  0,  and  R  denote  equivalent 
temperatures  expressed  in  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit,  centi- 
grade, and  Reaumur,  respec- 
tively : 

F=fO-H82=jR-t-32 

C=fR=|(F-82) 

R=jC=|(F-82) 
Fig.  1  shows  a  thermometer 
graduated  according  to  the 
three  systems.  A  few  weeks 
after  a  thermometer  has  been 
made  and  graduated  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  mercury 
will  not  quite  descend  to  the 
melting  point  of  ice  when  the 
instrument  is  immersed  in 
pounded  ice.  It  has  been 
found  that  this  "  elevation  of  the  zero  point," 
as  it  is  called,  goes  on  gradually  for  about  two 
years  after  the  thermometer  has  been  con- 
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Fio.  1.— Thennom- 
eter  with  Fahicn- 
bclt,  Bteumnr, 
and  C«DtlgnMle 
Bcalea. 
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fltrticted,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
the  readings  may  all  be  too  low  by  nearly 
a  degree ;  hence  it  is  necessary  either  to  add 
the  proper  correction  to  the  readings  of  the 
thermometer,  or  to  slide  down  and  refiz  the 
scale  to  which  the  thermometer  is  attached, 
so  that  it  will  read  accurately.  Alcohol,  com- 
monly used  where  temperatures  much  below 
0°  F.  are  to  be  observed,  is  liable  at  snch  range 
to  mnch  Tariation,  although  it  does  not  freeze 
even  at  —132°  F.;  and  Oapt.  Parry,  in  his 
arctic  voyages,  observed  diflEerences  of  full  10° 
0.  between  alcohol  thermometers  by  the  best 
makers. — Self-recording  Thermometeri.  Vari- 
ous instruments  have  been  invented  which 
record  the  indications  of  the  thermometer. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
which  record  only  the  maximum  and  the  mini- 
mum of  the  temperatures  occurring  in  any 
definite  period,  and  those  which  produce  con- 
tinnons  record*.  In  the  first  class  may  be 
mentioned  the  two  following  instruments.  An 
ordinary  mercurial  thermometer  has  its  tube 
constricted  to  a  thin  passage  at  some  point 
between  its  bulb  and  the  beginning  of  its 
scale.  This  thermometer  is  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  then  as  long  as  an  increase 
of  temperature  takes  place  small  portions  of 


Fia,  S.— Ibzlmiim  aod  Ulnlmmn  nwrmameten. 

the  mercury  will  go  in  a  series  of  jompa 
across  the  constricted  passage;  but  on  a  fall 
of  temperatare  the  mercury  contracts  into  the 
portion  of  the  thermometer  below  the  con- 
striction, leaving  a  column  of  mercury  above 
it.  The  upper  end  of  the  latter  column  marks 
the  highest  temperature  reached  during  the 
time  of  exposure.  To  readjust  this  instru- 
ment, the  mercury  is  sent  into  the  vacant  space 
below  the  constriction  by  swinging  the  instru- 
ment. Fig.  2  shows  this  "maximum  ther- 
mometer," the  invention  of  which  has  been 
claimed  by  several  persons.  The  "minimum 
thermometer  "  of  Rutherford,  which  is  gener- 
ally used,  is  mode  of  alcohol  contained  m  the 
ordinary  glass  bulb  and  tube.  In  the  column 
of  alcohol  is  a  small  index  made  of  black  glass 
and  shown  at  n,  fig.  8.  This  piece  of  glass  is 
brought  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fluid  column  by  inclining  the 
instrument.  The  thermome- 
ter is  then  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  as  the 
temperature  falls  the  top  of 
the  liquid  column  during  its 
retraction  carries  the  glass  index  with  it,  and 
leaves  it  at  the  point  which  indicates  the  min- 
imum temperature  reached  during  the  expo- 
sure of  the  instrument    The  thermometers  of 


Fio.  8.— Index   of 

Batb«rford'>  Ther- 

momator. 
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the  second  class  give  continnous  records,  either 
by  causing  a  tracer  attached  to  some  simple  or 
compound  metallic  bar  to  mark  a  continuous 
line  on  a  cylinder  which  revolves  once  in  24 
hours,  or  by  the  aid  of  photography  a  contin- 
uous impression  of  the  image  of  the  top  of  a 
thermometric  column  is  obtained  by  illumina- 
ting a  thermometer  placed  in  front  of  the  lens 
of  a  camera,  while  at  the  back  of  the  camera 
is  a  sensitized  plate  on  which  the  image  is 
formed.  The  plate  traverses  athwart  the  beam 
issuing  from  the  lens  by  a  known  distance  each 
hour. — Differential  Thermometer.  This  is  a 
modification  of  the  air  thermometer,  in  which 
two  large  glass  bulbs  above  are  connected  by  a 
glass  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles;  the  hori- 
zontal and  parts  of  the  upright  tubes  are  filled 
in  the  common  form  with  a  colored  liquid, 
which  is  depressed  on  either  side  as  the  corre- 
sponding bulb  is  more  heated ;  thus  the  instru- 
ment indicates  differences  of  the  temperatores 
to  which  the  two  bulbs  may  be  exposed.  It 
is  very  sensitive ;  and  by  a  scale  the  results  it 
affords  are  comparable  with  each  other. 

THHUI0P1LX,  or  simply  Pjla  (from  Oeppif, 

hot,  and  iMn),  gate^,  a  defile  between  Thrasaly 

and  Locris,  in  antiquity  the  only  passage  for 

an  enemy  from  northern  into  central  Greece, 

situated  between  Mt.  CEta  and 

^ an  inaccessible  morass  forming 

the  edge  of  the  Maliac  gulf, 
and  containing  several  hot 
springs.  There  was  a  road 
wide  enough  only  for  a  single 
wheel  track,  which  formed  uie 
western  gate.  About  a  mile  to 
the  eastward  Mt  (Eta  again 
approached  the  sea  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
the  passage  there  formed  the  eastern  gate. 
The  space  between  these  two  gates  was  wider, 
and  many  years  before  Leonidas  occupied  the 
pass,  the  Phocians  had  so  conducted  the  warm 
springs  over  the  ground  aa  to  render  the  pass 
impracticable.  They  had  also  built  a  wall  near 
the  western  gate  to  prevent  the  incursions  of 
the  Theesalians,  which  was  in  ruins  when  the 
Spartans  came.  This  pass  is  celebrated  for  its 
defence  against  the  army  of  Xerxes  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas,  in 
480  B.  0.  His  forces  numbered  probably  about 
7,000 ;  but  when  during  the  battle  he  learned 
that  one  Ephialtes,  a  Thessalian,  bad  betrayed 
to  the  Persians  a  circuitous  path  over  the 
mountains  leading  to  their  rear,  he  dismissed 
all  but  his  chosen  band  of  800  Spartans,  with 
a  number  of  helots,  about  700  Thespians  who 
volunteered  to  share  his  fate,  and  apparently 
400  Thebans.  This  small  host  sallied  out  and 
fought  till  Leonidas  and  all  the  Spartans  and 
Thespians  were  killed.  The  fate  of  the  The- 
bans is  uncertain ;  according  to  some  they  sur- 
rendered to  the  Persians.  One  Spartan,  Aris- 
todemus,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
partaking  in  the  combat,  returned  home,  and 
was  received  with  scorn,  but  in  the  following 
year  retrieved  his  honor  by  a  heroic  death  at 
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Platoa.  Ifany  other  battles  took  place  at 
Thennopyl89  in  later  times. — The  pass  is  now 
of  little  importance  as  a  strategic  point.  Na- 
ture has  widened  it  into  a  swampy  plain  from 
the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Speroheus  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Maliac  golf.  At  the  S.  end  of 
the  pass  is  a  monnd,  snpposed  to  be  that  to 
whicn  the  Spartans  finally  retreated  and  on 
which  they  were  slain.  In  a  small  plain  is 
the  Polyandrinm,  one  of  the  sepnlchral  monn- 
ments  of  the  Greeks  who  fell  at  Thermopylae, 
and  a  few  miles  beyond  are  the  remains  of  the 
waU°  mentioned  above,  which  can  be  traced 
from  the  Maliao  golf  to  the  golf  of  Corinth. 

THilSOHaiB  DE  hISICOIIBT  (more  properly 
Maboocbt),  a  French  revolutionist,  whose  real 
name  was  Anne  Jos^phe  Terwagne,  bora  at 
Maroonrt,  Luxemburg,  Aug.  18, 1762,  died  in 
Paris,  June  9,  1817.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  farmer,  and  was  educated  at  a  convents 
In  1789  she  went  to  Paris,  where  she  became 
notorious  as  the  "Amazon  of  the  revolution" 
and  the  "handsome  Li^geoise."  She  lived  in 
luxury,  gathered  around  her  many  conspicuous 
revolutionists,  and  appeared  with  arms  in  the 
revolutionary  assemblies,  in  which  she  spoke 
with  eloquence.  In  1790  she  was  threatened 
with  arrest  for  participating  in  violent  out- 
breaks, and  fled.  Early  in  1791  the  Austrian 
authorities  arrested  her  near  Li6ge,  and  incar- 
cerated her  at  Eufstein,  Tyrol,  for  alleged  con- 
spiracy against  Marie  Antoinette,  and  snbse- 
qaently  detained  her  at  Vienna  till  November. 
On  her  return  to  Paris  she  became  still  more 
popular.  In  June,  1793,  she  led  a  corps  of  in- 
surgents, and  received  a  dvio  orown  for  her 
courage.  Sulean,  a  journalist,  having  reviled 
her;  she  turned  the  mob  upon  him  during  the 
outbreak  of  Aug.  10,  1792,  and  he  was  mur- 
dered. But  when  a  little  later  she  advocated 
greater  moderation,  she  was  publicly  stripped 
and  whipped  by  infuriated  women.  This  drove 
her  mad,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life  she  was  in 
a  lunatic  asylum. — See  Thiroigne  d«  MMcourt, 
diU  la  belle  LUgecUe,  by  Fuss  (Li^,  1864). 

'lUEHEUH,  a  legendary  hero  of  Attica.  He 
was  the  son  of  .^ens,  king  of  Athens,  and 
.£thra,  daughter  of  Pitthens,  king  of  Trcezen. 
.£geus  on  his  departure  from  Trcezen  hid  his 
sword  and  shoes  niider  a  stone,  and  charged 
.^thra  if  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  to  send  him 
to  Athena  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  roll  away 
the  stone.  When  Theseus  arrived  at  maturity 
his  mother  informed  him  of  his  parentage,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  tokens  he  set  out  for 
Attica  by  land,  destroying  various  robbers  and 
monsters  on  the  way.  At  Athens  he  was  rec- 
ognized by  his  father,  but  narrowly  escaped 
death  from  the  hands  of  Medea.  He  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Pallantids,  the  sons  and 
grandson^  of  Pallas,  the  brother  of  JE^ns,  in 
regard  to  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
was  victorious.  Next  he  voluntarily  sailed  to 
Crete  as  one  of  the  tribute  youths  to  be  offered 
to  the  Minotaur,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
th«  destruction  of  the  monster.    He  gained 


the  affections  of  Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos, 
who  furnished  him  with  a  sword  and  a  clue 
of  thread,  with  which  he  killed  the  Minotaur 
and  escaped  from  the  labyrinth.  Hereupon 
he  euried  off  Ariadne,  whom  however  he  left 
behind  at  the  island  of  Naxos.  Theseus,  if 
saccessful,  was  on  his  return  to  hoist  white 
sails  instead  of  the  black  ones  which  this  ves- 
sel always  carried ;  but  this  arrangement  was 
forgotten,  and  iEgeus,  imagining  his  son  was 
destroyed,  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  The- 
seus now  ascended  the  throne.  He  invaded 
the  territory  of  the  Amazons,  defeated  them, 
and  carried  off  their  queen  Antiope.  In  re- 
venge the  Amazons  marched  into  Attica,  and 
entered  Athens  itself,  but  were  finally  van- 
quished. He  married  Pheedra,  and  to  her  pas- 
sion his  son  Hippolytns  fell  a  victim.  (See 
^B.cDBA.)  Theseus  figures  in  the  principal 
heroic  legends  of  ancient  Greece.  He  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  was  engaged  in  the  Caly- 
donian  hunt,  fought  with  Pirithous  and  the 
Lapithae  against  the  Centaurs,  and  also  assist- 
ed Adrastus  in  regaining  the  bodies  of  those 
slain  before  Thebes.  Aided  by  Pirithous,  he 
carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta  when  she  was 
only  nine  years  old.  Attica  was  in  conse- 
quence invaded  by  Castor  and  Pollux.  Me- 
nesthens  incited  the  Athenians  to  rise  against 
their  ruler ;  and  Theseus,  finding  it  impossible 
to  sustain  himself,  retired  to  the  island  of  Scy- 
ros^here  he  was  destroyed  by  the  treachery 
of  Xing  Lycomedes.  In  476  B.  C.  the  oracle 
directed  his  bones  to  be  brought  from  the  isl- 
and to  Athens,  and  in  469,  when  Scyros  was 
taken  by  Oimon,  it  was  pretended  the  body 
was  found.  His  bones  were  laid  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  city,  and  the  temple  called  the 
Theseum,  built  over  the  spot,  served  as  a  sanc- 
tuary for  poor  men  in  dread  of  the  powerful, 
and  for  slaves  in  case  of  cruel  treatment  At 
the  battle  of  Marathon  Theseus  was  reported 
to  have  been  seen  armed  and  aiding  the  Athe- 
nians. Festivals  in  his  honor  were  celebrated 
on  the  eighth  day  of  each  month,  and  the  fes- 
tival termed  Oschophoria  was  said  to  have 
been  originated  by  him  after  his  return  from 
Crete.  To  him  was  popularly  ascribed  the  re- 
institution  of  the  Pythian  games. 

imwCT*,  Sir  IMhritk*    See  Cbelmbfobd. 

THESnS,  the  founder  of  Greek  tragedy,  a 
native  of  Icaria  in  Attica,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Pisistratus  (about  640  B.  C).  The  ancient 
traditions  represent  him  as  the  inventor  of 
tragedy,  and  to  him  is  also  ascribed  by  some 
the  invention  of  masks.  According  to  one 
account,  Thespis  was  in  the  habit  of  travel- 
ling through  Attica  at  the  time  of  the  festival 
of  Bacchus  in  a  wagon,  and  upon  this  porta- 
ble stage  performed  comic  plays.  It  is  also 
said  that  he  found  tragedy  already  existing  in 
Athens,  but  made  in  it  the  simple  and  impor- 
tant alteration  of  introducing  an  actor  for  the 
sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus.  Nothing 
which  he  wrote  is  extant,  but  the  titles  of 
four  of  his  tragedies  have  been  preserved. 
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IHEBSUiONIiNS,  EpIsUM  to  the,  two  oanonioal 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  addressed  to  the 
cborcb  at  Thessalonica  by  the  apostle  PanL 
They  are  expressly  referred  to  by  Irenteus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertallian.  In 
modern  times  the  authenticity  of  both  epistles 
has  been  doubted  by  Noack,  Van  der  Vries, 
and  Yolkmar,  and  that  of  the  second  by  Lip- 
sios,  Hilgenfeld,  Weisse,  Hausratb,  Pfieiderer, 
and  others.  Special  treatises  in  sapport  of 
their  aathenticity  have  been  written  by  W. 
Grimm,  Lfinemann,  and  others.  The  first 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  commonly  be^ 
lieved  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Pauline 
epistles,  is  supposed  to  hare  been  written  from 
Oorinth  about  A.  D.  62  or  68.  The  occasion 
seems  to  have  been  the  favorable  report  of 
the  futh  of  the  Thessalonians  which  Timothy 
brought  on  his  return  from  Macedonia.  Chap- 
ters i.  to  iii.  express  the  apostle's  feelings  re- 
specting their  religions  condition,  and  his  own 
kindly  reception  among  them.  Then  follow 
an  exhortation  to  holiness  (iv.  1-12),  an  in- 
struction on  the  fate  of  the  dead  at  the  ex- 
pected return  of  Christ  (iv.  18-18),  an  admo- 
nition to  be  always  prepared  for  that  event 
(v.  1-11),  several  other  admonitions,  and  the 
oonclosion.  The  second  epistle  is  believed 
by  most  of  the  theologians  who  regard  it  as 
authentic  to  have  been  written  soon  after  the 
first,  in  the  year  68  or  64.  It  was  designed 
to  correct  some  errors  into  which  the  charoh 
had  fallen,  especially  respecting  the  coming 
of  Christ.  The  apostle  commends  the  Thes- 
salonians for  their  patience  and  faith  in  their 
persecutions,  and  announces  that  those  who 
trouble  them  will  be  punished  (ch.  i.) ;  he 
shows  that  the  arrival  of  Christ  was  not  near 
at  hand,  bat  must  be  preceded  by  a  great 
apostasy  and  the  appearance  of  the  Anti- 
christ (ii.  1-12),  and  gives  them  appropriate 
admonitions  (iL  13-17,  and  iii.).  Among  the 
most  valuable  commentaries  on  these  epistles 
are  those  by  Schott  (Leipsic,  1884),  Jowett 
(London,  1856),  Ltlnemann  (Oottingen,  1859), 
Ellicott  (2d  ed.,  1862),  Hofmann  (1862),  and 
Auberlen  and  Riggenbach  in  Lange's  Bibelweri 
(2d  ed.,  1867;  English  translation  by  Lillie). 

TmSSALONICi.    See  Salonioa. 

THESSAIiT  (6r.  eeaaaUa  or  OErroAui),  the  lar- 
gest political  division  of  ancient  Greece,  com- 
prising in  its  fullest  extent  the  country  between 
Thermopylss  and  the  Oambunian  mountains  in 
one  direction,  and  between  the  range  of  Pindns 
and  the  ^Egean  sea  in  the  other.  But  Thessaly 
proper  was  the  plain  between  the  Cambunian 
mountains  on  the  north,  Ossa  and  Pelion  on 
the  east,  Mt.  Othrys  on  the  south,  and  the 
Pindus  range  on  the  west.  This  plcun,  whose 
natural  enclosure  of  mountains  is  broken  only 
at  the  northeast  by  the  vale  of  Tempe,  was  the 
most  fertile  region  and  the  largest  that  was 
continuously  productive  in  Greece,  and  was 
supposed  by  its  inhabitants  to  have  once  been 
a  lake,  of  which  the  lakes  Nessonis  (now 
Kara  Tohair)  and  Boebeis  (Karla)  were  the 


remoiiis.  It  was  drained  by  the  Pendiis  (Se- 
lembria  or  Salamvria)  and  its  tributaries,  and 
was  divided  into  two  plains,  which  in  anti- 
quity were  called  Upper  Thessaly  and  Lower 
Thessaly;  the  former  embracing  Thessaliotis 
and  Hestiseotis,  between  Mgiminn  in  the  north- 
west and  Thanmaci  in  the  south,  and  having 
Pharsalus  for  its  chief  city ;  the  latter,  Pelaa- 
giotis,  stretching  from  Mts.  Olympus  and  Ossa 
on  the  north  to  Mt.  Othrys  and  the  gulf  of 
Pagasffi  (now  of  Volo)  on  the  south,  and  hav- 
ing Lorissa  as  its  most  important  town.  Thea- 
saly  proper  was  early  divided  into  the  foot 
districts  of  Thessaliotis,  Hestieotia,  Pelasgio- 
tis,  and  Phthiotis;  and  this  division,  the  ori- 
gin of  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Aleoaa, 
the  founder  of  the  Aleuadte,  was  continued 
down  to  a  very  late  time.  In  addition  to 
Thessaly  proper,  the  name  was  extended  over 
Malis  or  Malta,  a  narrow  valley  between  Mts. 
Othrys  and  (Eta,  through  which  the  river 
Sperch^ns  enters  the  Maliao  gulf ;  and  to 
Magnesia,  a  region  lying  along  the  coast  and 
stretching  S.  from  the  vale  of  Tempe,  and 
almost  encircling  the  golf  of  Pagasse. — Th« 
Thessalians  were  said  to  have  been  originally 
emigrants  from  Thesprotia  in  Epims,  who 
conquered  the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  the 
plain  of  the  Peneus,  which  is  said  by  Hero- 
dotus to  have  then  been  called  MoUa.  Da- 
ring the  historic  period  three  classes  inhabited 
the  country.  The  first  was  a  body  of  rich  oli- 
garchical proprietors,  who  owned  most  of  the 
soil.  Of  these  the  most  powerful  families 
were  the  Aleuads  of  Larissa,  the  Scopadffi  of 
Crannon,  and  the  Creonida  of  Pharsalus;  the 
second  were  the  subject  Achsaans,  Magnetee, 
and  Perrhffibi,  who  retained  their  tribe  names 
and  separate  votes  in  the  Amphictyonio  coun- 
cil; the  third  were  the  Penestsa  or  serf  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  who  could  not  be  sold  ont 
of  the  country,  and  who  kept  up  among  th«n- 
selves  the  relations  of  family  and  community. 
These  were  no  doubt  earlier  inhabitants  re- 
duced to  serfdom ;  but  whether  they  were  Pe- 
lasg^ans  or  Boeotians,  as  Grote  suggests,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  The  language  spokoi 
in  Thessaly  was  iEolic  Greek.  The  four  divi- 
sions of  the  country  formed  a  political  nnion, 
existing  rather  in  theory  than  in  fact  To  en- 
force obedience  to  the  common  authority  a 
chief  or  ta{fu$  was  sometimes  elected ;  bat  con- 
stant feuds  between  the  larger  cities  prevented 
Thessaly  from  occupying  its  rightful  pomtion 
in  Greece.  The  inhabitants  were  early  en- 
gaged in  a  constant  war  with  the  Phocians; 
they  joined  by  constraint  the  army  of  Xerxes 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  but  took  no  part 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  About  400  B.  C. 
Pheras  rose  to  political  supremacy  in  Thes- 
saly under  Lyoophron,  who  tiad  made  himself 
tyrant,  and  his  successor  Jason,  who  reduced 
all  Thessaly  to  his  anthority,  and  meditated 
not  only  the  conquest  of  Greece,  bat  the  over- 
throw of  the  Persian  empire;  but  before  he 
had  time  to  mature  his  designs  he  was  asas- 
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sinated.  Alexander  of  Phem  maintained  and 
extended  his  power  (see  PHEa£);  but  after 
his  death  the  conntry  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Philip  of  Macedon.  It  formed  a  part  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy  until  the  defeat  of  Phil- 
ip V.  at  Oynoscephalffi  in  197,  when  it  came 
nnder  the  Roman  dominion,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  given  to  wealthy  persons,  who  met 
in  Larissa. — Thessaly  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  vilayet  of  Janina,  excepting  the  sonth- 
emmost  portion,  from  Mt.  Othrye,  which  be- 
longs to  Greece.  (See  Phthiotis.)  The  chief 
town  of  Tnrkish  Thessaly  is  Trikala,  and  of 
the  Greek  portion  Lamia  or  Zeittm. 

imJl'lS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  mistress 
and  chorns  leader  of  the  50  Nereids,  the  wife 
of  Pelens  and  mother  of  Achilles.  She  dwelt 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea  with  her  father  Nereas, 
and  was  songht  in  marriage  by  both  Jnpiter 
and  Neptune ;  but  the  gods  relinquished  their 
suit  when  Themis  declared  that  the  son  of 
Thetis  should  be  more  illustrious  than  his  fa- 
ther. At  her  wedding  with  Pelens  all'  the 
gods  and  goddesses  were  invited,  excepting 
Eris,  who  revenged  herself  by  throwing  the 
apple  of  discord  among  the  guests.  (See  Pa- 
Bis,  and  AcniLLES.)  She  had  a  temple  in 
Thessaly,  and  was  worshipped  in  Sparta  and 
Messenia. 

IHItENOT.  L  HeMilMdMh,  a  French  traveller, 
bom  in  Paris  about  1620,  died  at  Issy,  Oct.  29, 
1693.  He  early  explored  Europe,  learned  ori- 
ental languages,-  and  in  1684  became  keeper  of 
the  royal  library,  of  which  he  published  a  cata- 
logue in  1694.  The  gatherings  of  learned  men 
at  his  house  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  future 
academy  of  sciences.  In  1645  he  was  sent  on 
an  ofScial  mission  to  Genoa,  and  from  1662  to 
1665  he  was  employed  by  the  government  in 
Rome.  He  published  compilations  of  travels, 
including  Relationt  de  diver*  voyage*  eurieux 
(2  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1668-'72),  and  Reeueil  de 
voyage*,  comprising  Marquette's  Dfeouverte* 
dan*  PAmerique  Septentrionale  (1681).  IL 
Jen  4e,  a  French  traveller,  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Paris,  June  6,  1633,  died  at 
Miana,  Armenia,  Nov.  28,  1667.  After  travel- 
ling through  Europe,  he  made  two  extensive 
journeys  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  said  to 
have  first  introduced  cofEee  into  France.  The 
narratives  of  his  travels  were  collected  nnder 
the  title  Voyage*  de  M.  Thivenot  tant  en  Eu- 
rope gu'en  Aiie  et  en  Afrique  (6  vols.  12mo, 
Paris,  1689),  and  were  tranuated  into  English, 
German,  and  Dutch. 

THEZi,  or  Tcsi,  a  fortified  town  of  Morocco, 
on  the  Wad  el-Asfar  (Yellow  river),  or  Sebn, 
about  60  m.  E.  of  Fez;  lat.  84°  9'  N.,  Ion.  S"* 
55'  W. ;  pop.  about  6,000,  of  whom  800  are 
Jews.  Its  great  mosque  is  a  fine  building,  sup- 
ported in  the  interior  by  antique  monolithic 
columns.  Theza  is  the  centre  of  the  trade 
between  Algiers,  Tlemcen,  and  Fez,  and  cara- 
van roads  lead  from  it  to  Fighig  and  Tafilet. 

THnUET  (Theobald)  IT.  or  VI.  as  count  of 
Champagne,  I.  as  king  of  Navarre,  a  French 
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trouvire  or  poet,  bom  at  Troyes  in  1201,  died 
there  or  at  Pamplona.  July  10,  1258.  He  was 
a  posthumous  son  of  Count  Thibant  III.  or 
v.,  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Philip  Au- 

gistus  under  the  supervision  of  his  mother, 
lanche,  daughter  of  Sancho  the  Wise,  king 
of  Navarre,  and  became  an  early  adept  of  the 
"gay  science."  Several  of  his  poems  were 
addressed,  under  an  assumed  name,  to  Blanche 
of  Castile,  the  queen  of  Louis  VIIL,  whom  he 
loved  to  distraction,  although  she  was  14  years 
his  senior.  When  her  husband  died  prema- 
turely at  Montpensier  in  1226,  while  returning 
from  an  expedition  against  the  Albigenses, 
Thibaut,  who  accompanied  him,  was  suspected 
of  being  his  poisoner.  He  soon  after  joined 
the  leagQe  of  feudal  lords  who  rose  against 
Blanche,  then  regent;  but  her  influence  brought 
him  back  to  his  duty  to  the  king,  and  through 
his  assistance  she  baf9ed  the  designs  of  the 
confederates.  In  1284  Sancho  died  without 
male  issue,  and  the  count  of  Champagne  in- 
herited the  kingdom  of  Navarre  in  right  of  his 
mother.  In  1289  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land ; 
but  he  met  with  a  dreadful  defeat  near  Gaza, 
and  had  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom  for  the  release 
of  his  brother.  His  provinces  were  very  pros- 
perous under  his  government,  and  he  was  a 
patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Be  al-  - 
lowed  the  Albigenses  to  be  persecuted  in  his 
dominions,  and  assisted,  May  13,  1289,  in  the 
burning  at  the  stake  of  83  of  them,  at  Mon- 
trimer,  near  Vertus.  Of  his  poems,  66  songs 
were  published  by  Livesque  de  la  Bavalli^re 
(2  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1742 ;  best  ed.  by  Rocqne- 
fort  and  Michel,  1629).  A  collection  of  81 
songs  is  contained  in  TarbS's  Collection  de* 
poHes  ehampenoi*  (8vo,  Rheims,  1851). 

THDiDTj  iMiM  Friedrldi  Jwsttn,  a  German  ju- 
rist, bora  in  Hamein,  Hanover,  Jan.  4,  1774, 
died  in  Heidelberg,  March  28,  1840.  He  grad- 
uated at  Kiel,  taught  jurisprudence  there  from 
1799  to  1802,  and  at  Jena  till  1805,  and  was 
afterward  professor  at  Heidelberg  till  his  death. 
In  1814  he  advocated  a  national  code,  but  8a- 
vigny  regarded  it  as  premature.  His  principal 
work  is  Syetem  de*  Pandektenreeht*  (2  vols., 
Jena,  1808;  9th  ed.,  1846;  abridged  English 
translation,  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ju- 
risprudence," with  notes  by  Nathaniel  Lind- 
ley,  London,  1866).  Guyet  has  edited  his 
posthumous  writings  (2  vob.,  Berlin,  1841-'2). 

THISET,  or  llkct  (Sansk.  Bhot;  Thib.  Bod; 
Pers.  Tibet),  a  region  of  central  Asia,  between 
lat.  27"  and  88°  N.,  and  Ion.  78°  and  104°  E., 
bounded  N.  by  East  Tnrkistan  and  China  prop- 
er, E.  and  S.  E.  by  China,  S.  by  Burmah,  Boo- 
tan,  Sikkim,  Nepanl,  and  British  India,  and  W. 
by  Cashmere;  area  estimated  at  from  650,000 
to  800,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  6,000,000.  Thibet 
forms  the  S.  E.  portion  of  the  great  central 
Asiatic  plateau,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  about 
15,000  ft.  toward  its  southern  edge,  which  is 
bordered  by  the  Himalaya.  The  Kuen-lun 
range  is  generally  regarded  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  country.     The  transverse 
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chains  which  connect  the  western  eztremitieg 
of  these  two  great  ranges  separate  Thibet  from 
Cashmere.  It  appears  now  to  be  established 
beyond  doubt  that  a  third  lofty  and  snow- 
capped chain  intervenes  between  the  Himalaya 
and  the  Knen-lan,  parallel  with  them,  proba- 
bly a  prolongation  eastward  of  the  Kara- 
kornm  mountains,  under  the  name  of  ITian- 
tsin-tangla  according  to  Bitter,  and  Tanla  ac- 
cording to  Hue.  Hodgson  calls  it  the  Nyen- 
chhen-thaogla  range.  It  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  Great  Thibet,  a  region  which  ex- 
tends thence  southward  about  200  n.  to  the 
outer  Himalaya  overlooking  India,  and  760  m. 
from  W.  to  E.  along  the  basin  of  the  Sanpo  or 
npper  course  of  the  Brahmapootra.  Western 
Thibet  (Thib.  Art),  in  the  widest  sense,  com- 
prises Ladakh  (outside  of  the  limits  above  sta- 
ted ;  see  Ladakh)  and  the  lofty  Himalaya  re- 
gion about  the  soui-ces  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Sutlej;  while  of  eastern  Thibet  (Thib.  Kam) 
little  is  known  except  that  it  is  deeply  indent- 
ed by  the  gorge-like  valleys  of  the  numer- 
ous great  rivers  which  flow  thence  into  China, 
Indo-Ohina,  and  Burmah. — In  its  main  physi- 
cal features  Thibet  is  a  vast,  arid,  mountainous 
plateau,  with  an  altitude  seldom  less  than  10,- 
000  ft.  above  the  sea,  except  in  the  lowest  val- 
leys, and  over  a  great  part  of  its  area  more 
than  14,000  ft.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
country,  between  the  Nyenchhen-thangla  range 
and  the  Kaen-lun,  consists  of  a  series  of  lofty 
table  lands,  nncnltivated,  and  inhabited  only 
by  nomads  and  robbers  and  the  residents  of 
the  Buddhist  monasteries,  which  are  the  only 
permanent  dwellings  met  with  in  the  region. 
Great  Thibet  is  comparatively  a  cultivated 
country,  of  settled  habitations,  and  contains 
the  capital  and  principal  cities ;  but  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  its  surface  is  occupied  by  vast 
grassy  steppes,  which  afiford  abundant  and  val- 
uable pasture.  In  western  Thibet  the  area 
capable  of  cultivation,  or  even  habitable  by 
man,  is  proportionately  very  small,  owing  to 
the  exceedingly  monntainous  character  of  the 
region. — Thibet  has  four  systems  of  drainage. 
North  of  the  great  middle  range  of  mountains, 
on  the  slopes  of  which  are  numerous  glaciers, 
the  drainage  is  wholly  interior,  the  streams 
being  received  by  the  salt  lakes  which  occupy 
some  of  the  principal  depressions.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  is  that  known  as  Tengri- 
nor,  or  more  properly  Nam-cho,  the  Sky  lake, 
16,190  ft.  above  the  ocean,  about  60  m.  long 
and  from  16  to  86  m.  wide.  One  of  the  trans- 
verse ridges  extending  northward  from  the 
Himalaya  separates  the  southern  part  of  the 
icountry  into  two  basins,  forming  a  watershed 
with  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej  flowing  oS  its 
W.  slope,  while  its  E.  side  sends  the  Brahma- 
pootra to  water  Great  Thibet,  which  finally 
likewise  makes  its  way  down  to  the  Indian 
pl^n.  Near  the  great  Kailas  peak  of  the  Him- 
alaya are  Lakes  Rhawan-rhad  and  Manasaro- 
war,  out  of  which  last  pours  the  Sutlej ;  and 
.the  remarkable  ring-shaped  lake  of  Pdte,  or 


Yamdok-cho,  is  abont  86  m.  S.  W.  of  Lassa, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sanpo  or  Brahmapootra. 
Lake  Eoko-nor,  in  eastern  Thibet,  is  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  Hoang-ho. — The  nature  of 
the  rocks  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  table 
land  indicates  that  the  Thibetan  plateau  must 
be  of  recent  geological  origin.  The  plains 
consist  of  horizont^  gravel  strata  on  which 
rest  bowlders,  and  extensive  fossil-bearing  de- 
posits occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Himalayan 
range.  In  the  north  metamorphic  rocks  alter- 
nate with  beds  of  granite.  Among  the  Nyen- 
chhen-thangla  mountains  are  numerous  hot 
springs,  as  well  as  geysers  the  waters  of  which 
freeze  as  they  fall,  forming  lofty  columns  of 
ice. — The  climate  in  the  higher  districts  is  cold, 
dry,  and  almost  rainless,  and  even  the  snow- 
fall is  light.  Timber  never  rots,  but  becomes 
so  dry  as  to  break,  and  the  fiesh  of  aninuJa 
exposed  to  the  air  dries  till  it  can  readUy  be 
reduced  to  powder.  The  limit  of  perpetual 
snow  is  higher  on  the  Thibetan  than  on  the 
Indian  side  of  the  Himalaya,  which  is  attrib" 
uted  to  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  N.  slope  of  the  range.  It  is 
there  18,000  or  19,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  while 
in  India  it  descends  to  16,000  ft.  During  sum- 
mer the  sky  is  clear  and  the  atmosphere  won- 
derfully transparent,  but  the  plains  are  subject 
to  violent  winds  and  dust  storms  in  winter, 
and  the  cold  is  intense.  A  warmer  climate 
prevails  in  many  of  the  valleys,  where  Euro- 
pean froits  and  vegetables  are  raised. — With 
the  exception  of  the  pasturage  on  the  steppes, 
the  v^etation  of  Thibet  is  scanty.  Forest 
trees  are  unknown  except  in  some  of  the 
mountainous  districts,  and  in  such  as  have 
been  explored  they  consist  principally  of  cedar 
and  birch.  In  the  warmer  valleys  the  apple, 
fig,  pomegranate,  apricot,  peach,  vine,  and  sev- 
eral varieties  of  nuts  are  grown.  Wheat  and 
rice  are  cultivated  sparingly,  and  some  buck- 
wheat, but  gray  or  hlack  barley  is  the  prin- 
cipal grain  and  the  chief  article  of  diet.  The 
mineral  productions  comprise  gold,  silver,  mer^ 
cnry,  cinnabar,  lead,  iron,  salt,  and  borax,  as 
weU  as  several  kinds  of  precious  stones,  in- 
cluding lapis  lazuli.  Gold  occurs,  not  only  in 
the  sands  of  some  of  the  rivers  but  in  noiany 
mines,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  productive 
are  in  western  Thibet  N.  of  the  Kailas  moun- 
tain. There  are  rich  silver  mines  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lassa,  and  although  it  is  said  that 
the  authorities  prohibit  working  them,  large 
quantities  of  silver  are  constantly  exported 
from  Thibet  into  China.  Salt,  which  is  also 
an  abundant  article  of  export,  is  obtained  by 
solar  evaporation  from  the  saline  lakes.  The 
number  of  animals  is  greater  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  scantiness  of  vegetation; 
among  them  are  the  tiger,  ounce,  lynx,  wolf, 
fox,  bear,  buffalo,  wild  ox,  wild  goat,  long^ 
haired  sheep,  and  yak,  which  abounds  throngh- 
out  Thibet.    The  shawl  goat  is  the  most  im- 

Sortant  of  the  domestic  animals,  and  the  mnsk 
eer  the  most  valuable  object  of  the  chase. 
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WDd  fowl  and  fish  are  abnndant,  bat  Lamaism 
prohibiU  them  as  articles  of  food. — The  Thi- 
betans belong  to  the  Mongolian  race,  and  it  is 
believed  that  all  were  once  nomadic,  as  those 
in  the  north  still  remain.  They  are  pliant  and 
agile,  usnall;'  brave,  generous,  frank,  and  hon- 
est, eminently'  commercial  in  their  habits,  and 
many  of  them  skilled  workers  in  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones.  They  are  rude  agriculturists. 
The  fine  wool  which  their  flocks  afford,  and  the 
hair  of  the  shawl  goat,  enable  them  to  manu- 
facture superior  woollens  and  shawls  of  fine 
texture.  Sacking  and  other  articles  are  also 
woven  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  Chi- 
nese market.  Cloths  are  dyed  with  great  skill, 
and  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  of  idols 
is  a  thriving  trade.  The  traffic  with  China  is 
carried  on  along  the  great  road  between  Lassa 
and  Tasienloo,  a  town  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Chinese  province  of  Seohnen.  The  ex- 
ports are  drugs,  blankets  and  other  woollens, 
f ors,  musk,  salt,  and  silver,  in  return  for  which 
China  sends  cotton  goods  and  thread,  ponies 
from  Tonnan,  porcelain,  and  tea.  The  chief 
trade  routes  from  India  lead  through  Cash- 
mere and  Ladakh,  Kepaul,  and  Bootan,  over 
lofty  mountain  passes.  English  woollen  cloths, 
flowered  calicoes,  indigo,  rice,  and  precious 
stones,  including  pearls,  turquoises,  and  dark 
corals  (which  here  sell  for  their  weight  in  gold), 
reach  the  country  by  these  highways;  while 
gold  and  silver,  salt,  borax,  wool  of  the  shawl 
goat,  coarse  blankets,  ;>onie8,  and  yaks'  tails 
are  sent  southward  into  India  over  the  same 
routes.  The  roads  throaghont  the  country 
are  poor. — The  language  which  is  common  to 
Thibet  and  Bootan,  and  hence'  called  indiffer- 
ently Thibetan  or  Bhotanta,  is  classed  with 
the  monosyllabic  languages,  though  possessing 
some  polysyllables.  Its  alphabet  is  phonetic, 
reads  from  left  to  right,  and  is  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  Sanskrit;  but  the  language 
owes  most  of  its  derivatives  and  some  of  its 
root  words  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  copious  and 
well  adapted  for  the  expression  of  philosophi- 
cal and  religious  ideas.  There  is  an  extensive 
literature,  mainly  composed  of  translations  and 
commentaries  on  the  Buddhist  sacred  books. 
The  reli^on  of  Thibet  is  Lamaism.  (See  La- 
HAisM.)  There  are  some  Mohammedans  in 
western  Thibet,  chiefly  natives  of  Cashmere, 
and,  according  to  Hue,  several  thousand  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Polyandry  prevails  in  many 
districts. — Politically  Thibet  is  tributary  to  the 
emperor  of  China,  and  is  therefore  usually 
classified  as  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
But  the  direct  government  of  the  country  is 
vested  in  the  two  great  lamas  or  priestly  rulers, 
who  hold  sway  respectively  in  the  two  prov- 
inces into  which  Great  Thibet  is  divided  for 
spiritual  and  administrative  purposes.  These 
are  the  province  of  U,  of  which  Lassa  is  the 
ci^>ital,  ruled  over  by  the  dalai  lama,  and  the 
province  of  Tsang,  to  the  southwest,  over 
which  presides  the  equally  sacred  teshn  lama, 
with  his  capital  at  the  city  of  Shigatze,  abont 


140  m.  farther  up  the  Sanpo  valley.  The  com- 
bined names  of  these  two  provinces  form  the 
native  appellation  Utsang,  applied  to  Great 
Thibet.  As  Lassa  is  the  sacred  capital  of  all 
Buddhistic  countries,  it  is  regarded  as  the  cap- 
ital of  Thibet  in  preference  to  Shigatze.  There 
are  many  other  large  towns,  in  most  of  which 
the  Chinese  government  has  its  governors  or 
representatives,  who  exert  great  influence  if 
not  positive  authority  over  the  Thibetan  rulers. 
A  considerable  Chinese  military  force  has  nsn- 
ally  been  maintained  in  the  country. — As  a 
kingdom  Thibet  is  said  to  date  from  A.  D. 
818.  Buddhism  was  first  introduced,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  as  early  as  the  4th  or 
6th  century;  bat  its  general  diffusion  there 
is  of  later  date.  After  various  struggles  with 
China,  Thibet  finally  became  tributary  to  that 
empire  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
The  country  was  visited  by  Jesuit  missionaries 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Thomas  Man- 
ning, an  English  traveller,  made  his  way  to 
Lassa  in  1812,  and  the  abb6  Hue  in  1846r-'6. 
Although  western  Thibet  has  been  frequently 
and  qmte  thoroughly  explored.  Great  Thibet 
and  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
country  are  very  imperfectly  known.  Much 
valuable  geographical  information  has  recently 
been  acquired,  however,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  trigonometrical  survey  of  British  India,  by 
which  native  Asiatics  trained  for  the  purpose 
have  been  despatched  to  explore  the  regions  N. 
of  the  Himalaya.  In  1865  and  1871  Great  Thi- 
bet was  visited  by  three  of  these  trans-Himalay- 
an explorers,  and  many  of  the  results  of  their 
observations  are  incorporated  in  this  article. 

imEBST.  LJa«ncsiaMlMiignti%  a  French 
historian,  bom  in  Blois,  May  10,  1796,  died  in 
Paris,  May  22,  1866.  He  was  educated  at  the 
college  of  Blois  and  the  normal  school  in  Paris, 
where  he  began  his  career  in  1814  as  a  disci- 
ple and  literary  collaborator  of  Saint-Simon, 
whom  he  left  in  1817  to  elaborate  his  new 
historical  theories  according  to  the  principles 
of  nationalities.  He  wrote  mach  for  the  Cen- 
ttur  evropeen  (1817-20),  and  established  his 
reputation  as  the  most  original  historian  of  his 
day  by  his  HUtoirt  de  la  conquiU  de  V Angle- 
terre  par  let  Kormandt  (8  vols.,  1826 ;  10th 
ed.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1868,  and  4  vols.  12mo,  I860), 
English  translations  of  which  were  published 
in  1825  and  1847,  the  latter  by  Hazlitt.  These 
labors  impaired  his  sight,  which  he  lost  alto- 
gether in  1826,  but  he  oontinned  them  with 
the  assistance  of  secretaries,  of  whom  Armand 
Carrel  was  one  of  the  first.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  Philippe,  he  spent  several  years 
with  his  brother  Am^^e  at  Yesoul.  At  Lnx- 
euil,  where  he  resided  in  summer,  he  married 
in  1831  Julie  de  Querangal,  daughter  of  a  rear 
admiral,  who  became  of  great  assistance  to 
him  as  an  amanuensis,  and  who  published  sev- 
eral works  of  her  own.  She  died  in  1844,  and 
after  residing  for  some  time  with  the  princess 
Belgiojoso,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  with 
his  brother's  family.    Guignieut  characterized 
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him,  in  an  essay  read  in  1862  before  the  acad- 
emy of  inscriptions,  as  a  martyr,  and  as  the 
first  historical  scholar  who  had  vindicated  the 
rights  of  oppressed  nationalities.  His  works 
include  Lettres  aur  Vhistoire  de  France  (1827 ; 
latest  revised  ed.,  1859) ;  Bix  ant  d'itvdet  hia- 
toriquei  (1834 ;  9th  revised  ed.,  1867 ;  English 
translation,  "  Historical  Essays,"  1845) ;  BeeiU 
da  tempi  mirovingiem  (1840;  8th  ed.,  1864; 
English  translation,  1846):  Beeueil  de  monu- 
mentt  de  VhUtoire  du  tier*  Stat,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  government  and  with  the 
assistance  of  several  writers  (vols.  i.  to  iii., 
1850 -'56);  and  SttaintrVhutoirede  la  forma- 
tion et  dee  progri*  du  tiert  etat  (1853 ;  English 
translation  by  Francis  B.  Wells,  2  vols.  12mo, 
London,  1856).  He  prepared  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  bis  works  (8  vols.  18mo,  1846-7 ;  new 
ed.,  10  vols.,  1856-'60).  IL  iii«d«e  StaiM  Dt- 
■lilqie,  a  French  historian,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Blois,  Aug.  2,  1797,  died  in 
Paris,  March  26,  1878.  He  was  educated  at 
the  college  of  Blois,  and  in  1820  received  an 
office  in  the  ministiy  of  marine.  In  1828  he 
was  for  a  short  time  professor  of  history  at 
Besan(on.  At  Gnizot's  recommendation  he 
was  appointed  in  1880  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Haate-Sa6ne.  At  the  end  of  1838  he 
entered  the  council  of  state,  of  which  he  was 
also  a  member  during  the  second  empire,  and 
in  1860  was  made  a  senator.  He  was  less  bril- 
liant but  more  judicious  than  his  brother.  His 
works  include  Hietoire  dee  Oauloie  juegu'd  la 
domvtation  romaint  (8  vols.,  1828;  6th  ed., 
1866) ;  Hietoire  de  la  Oavle  tout  Vadminietra- 
tion  romaine  (3  vols.,  1840-'47) ;  Hietoire  d'AU 
tila  et  de  see  eucceeeeure  (2  vols.,  1866;  8d  ed., 
1864);  Sieite  et  nouveaux  rieite  de  Vhietoire 
romaine  (1 860-64);  Tableau  de  Vempire  ro- 
main  (1862);  Saint  Jerdme:  la  loeieti  ehre- 
tienne  d  Home  et  Vimigration  romaine  en  Terre 
Sainte  (2  vols.,  1867) ;  and  Saint  Jean  OKryeoe- 
tome  et  IHmperatriee  Eudoxie-  la  eoeiite  ehri- 
tienne  en  Orient  (1872). — His  son,  Oilbebt 
Adoustin,  published  in  1875  a  historical  drama 
entitled  Atenturei  d'une  dme  en  peine. 

THlQtS,  a  town  of  Auvergne,  France,  in  the 
department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  on  the  Darolle, 
S3  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Clermont;  pop.  in  1872, 
16,635.  It  has  two  interesting  charches,  and 
is  chiefly  noted  for  extensive  manafactories 
of  cutlery.  Paper,  playing  cards,  candles,  rib- 
bons, and  thread  are  also  manufactured. 

THIES8,  U«ii  iMphe,  a  French  statesman, 
bom  in  Marseilles,  April  16,  1797.'  He  was 
educated  at  the  lyceum  of  Marseilles  and  the 
law  school  of  Aix,  where  he  practised  at  the 
bar  from  1818  to  1821.  He  then  followed 
Hignet  to  Paris,  and  wrote  for  the  Conttitu- 
tionnel  and  other  journals.  He  became  a  fa- 
vorite of  Laffitte  and  Talleyrand,  and  wrote 
Hietoire  de  la  revolution  franfaiee  (10  vols., 
1828-'7 ;  English  translation  with  notes  by  F. 
Shoberl,  6  vols.,  London,  1888).  In  January, 
1880,  he,  Mignet,  and  Oarrel  started  the  Nor 
tional,  which  promoted  the  change  of  dynas- 


ty effected  by  the  revolution  of  the  following 
July.  Under  Louis  Philippe  he  became  an 
official  in  the  treasury  and  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  The  ministry  of  fii)aiic« 
was  tendered  to  him,  but  be  recommended 
Laffitte  as  its  chief,  though  he  virtually  acted 
in  that  capacity,  and  retired  with  him,  March 
13,  1881.  On  joining  Sonlt's  cabinet,  Oct.  11, 
1832,  as  minister  of  the  interior,  he  procorea 
with  Deutz  the  arrest  (Nov.  6)  of  the  dochess 
de  Berry  (see  Bkbbt),  and  immediately  left  the 
department.  This  act  he  had  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  pacification  of  the  Vend6e  at  the 
time  when  all  the  military  resonrces  were 
needed  for  the  relief  of  Antwerp  in  the  inter- 
est of  Belgian  independence.  Resuming  office 
in  December  as  minister  of  commerce  and  ag^ 
rionltnre,  he  obtained  large  appropriations  for 
public  works.  Early  in  1884  he  returned  to 
the  interior  department,  and  quelled  the  bloody 
insurrections  at  Lyons  and  Paris.  After  min- 
isterial combinations  which  revealed  his  dis- 
agreement with  Soult  and  Mol6  and  lus  rivalry 
with  Guizot,  he  finally  retained  his  office  nnder 
the  duke  de  Broglie,  and  at  the  same  time  (De- 
cember) took  his  seat  in  the  French  academy. 
The  attempt  of  Fieschi  upon  the  king's  life 
(July  28,  1835),  from  which  he  himself  barely 
escaped,  made  him  support  the  restrictive  press 
and  jury  laws,  known  as  the  laws  of  Septem- 
ber. He  resigned  with  the  other  ministers  in 
January,  1886,  on  the  rejection  of  the  bill  for 
the  conversion  of  the  rente*,  but  in  February 
'became  premier  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
On  Aug.  25  he  retired,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  king's  opposition  to  armed  intervention  in 
Spain.  His  successor  Mol6  in  vain  tempted 
him  in  1888  with  the  Russian  mission,  to  get 
rid  of  his  influence.  He  was  reinstated  as  pre- 
mier March  1, 1840,  and  proposed  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Paris  and  extraordinary  armaments 
to  prepare  for  war,  in  view  of  the  compli- 
cations arising  from  Mehemet  All's  conflict 
with  the  saltan;  but  being  again  baffled  by 
the  king's  "peace  at  any  nrice"  policy,  he 
resigned,  and  was  sucoeedea  by  Guizot,  Oct. 
29.  He  now  began  his  Hietoire  du  eontulat  et 
de  Vempire  (20  vols.,  1845-'62 ;  English  transla- 
tion by  D.  F.  Campbell,  London,  1846-'62),  for 
which  he  visited  England  and  examined  the 
battle  fields  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  At 
the  same  time,  as  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
opposition,  he  advocated  enlightened  measures 
of  education  and  progress,  and  opposed  ultra- 
montane schemes  and  political  corruption.  He 
also  denounced  the  right  of  search,  and  the 
excessive  complacency  toward  England  in  the 
Pritchard  question  (see  Du  Pettt-Thottabs), 
and  in  adopting  her  objections  against  the  in- 
corporation of  Texas  with  the  United  States, 
on  which  occasion  he  deprecated  alienation 
from  the  "  great  American  nation,  the  harbin- 
ger of  French  liberty."  Shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  made 
withering  attacks  upon  Louis  Philippe's  pusil- 
lanimity in  foreign  affairs,  and  favorcKl  politi- 
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cal  reforms,  bnt  not  a  republic.  Yet  when 
this  became  an  accomplished  fact  (Feb.  24),  be 
accepted  it  as  a  protection  against  monarchi- 
cal factions,  and  in  June  was  elected  to  the 
constituent  assembly.  When  Oaraignac  asked 
for  extraordinary  powers  against  the  socialists, 
he  was  the  first  to  concede  them ;  but  subse- 
qnently  he  supported  Louis  Napoleon  for  the 
presidency,  and  fought  a  duel  with  Bixio  for 
repeating  a  rumor,  which  he  denied,  that  ho 
bad  previously  disparaged  such  an  election. 
Elected  to  the  legislative  assembly,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  reactionary 
majority.  In  January,  1851,  however,  after  the 
removal  of  Changamier,  he  raised  his  warning 
voice  against  a  new  Napoleonic  empire.  In 
November  he  adjured  the  assembly  to  adopt 
Baze's  resolution  for  its  military  protection, 
and  in  vain  admonished  the  radicals  that  the 
rejection  of  this  measure  threatened  the  safety 
of  the  most  truly  representative  body  which 
France  ever  had.  He  was  arrested  on  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Deo.  2,  imprisoned  till  Jan.  9, 
and  banished  till  Aug.  7, 1862.  He  kept  aloof 
from  politics  until  the  apparent  relaxation  of 
the  autocratic  rdgime  encouraged  him  in  186S 
to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  Paris  liberals,  who 
returned  him  (May  81),  despite  governmental 
opposition.  In  1865  he  referred  in  his  great 
speech  on  the  budget  to  the  extravagant  ex- 
penditures for  the  Italian  war,  the  Mexican 
expedition,  and  Uaussmann's  stupendous  en- 
terprises. In  1866  and  1867  he  exposed  the 
fatid  blunders  of  the  emperor  in  permitting 
the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  and  tne  unifica- 
tion of  Italy,  to  the  detriment  of  the  grandeur 
of  France.  In  1870  he  opposed  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Prussia,  maintaining  that 
the  government,  being  unprepared,  was  rush- 
ing to  a  certain  defeat;  and  his  influence  rose 
with  the  verification  of  his  predictions.  He 
urged  the  vigorous  defence  of  Paris,  and  visit- 
ed the  principal  foreign  courts  to  secure  their 
influence  in  favor  of  an  armistice.  On  his  re- 
tam  in  October,  he  had  several  interviews 
with  Bismarck,  but  without  results  excepting 
that  his  efforts  increased  his  popularity  and 
the  nniversal  confidence  in  his  statesmanship. 
On  Feb.  8, 1871,  he  was  elected  to  the  assem- 
"bly  in  26  departments,  and  selected  that  of 
Seine-Inf^rienre.  On  Feb.  17  he  was  chosen 
by  the  assembly  as  chief  of  the  executive.  His 
great  measures  were  the  immediate  negotia- 
tion of  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace,  his 
cmsbing  of  the  commune,  and  the  wonder- 
fully suocessful  national  loan  for  paying  the 
Oerman  indemnity  and  the  redemption  of  the 
territory.  On  Aug.  81  his  term  of  office  was 
prolonged  by  the  assembly  for  three  years, 
with  the  title  of  president  of  the  republic.  He 
was  always  a  protectionist,  and  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  tariff  bill  he  resigned  (Jan.  20, 1872) ; 
bnt  he  was  finally  induced  to  remain,  and  his 
sabseqnent  intention  to  withdraw  was  arrested 
(Nov.  29)  by  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee for  regolating  his  relations  with  the  as- 


sembly. In  foreign  affairs  he  favored  peace 
and  non-intervention.  After  he  had  succeeded 
in  substituting  Verdun  for  Belfort  as  a  pledge 
in  German  hands,  he  concluded  in  March,  1678, 
a  new  convention  providing  for  the  whole  in- 
demnity and  for  the  final  withdrawal  of  tite 
remaining  German  troops  in  September,  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  legislature 
as  one  "who  deserved  well  of  his  country." 
But  on  May  24  he  was  baffled  in  his  attempt 
to  make  the  republic  permanent  by  legislative 
enactment,  and  therefore  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  MacMahon.  He  has  ever  since 
upheld  the  republican  form  of  government, 
which  he  advocated  with  great  force  at  Arca- 
chon,  Oct.  17, 1875.  On  Jan.  80, 1876,  he  was 
elected  to  the  new  senate  for  Belfort,  and  on 
Feb.  20  to  the  assembly  for  Paris;  and  in 
March  he  took  his  seat  in  the  latter  body. — His 
literary  fame  rests  upon  his  historical  works. 
His  other  publications  include  Hutoire  de  Law 
(1826;  newed.,  1858;  English  translation  by 
F.  S.  Fiske,  New  York,  1859) ;  Le  monarehie 
de  1830  (1831);  D«  la  propriiti  (1848);  and 
VHomme  et  la  matUre  (1876  et  »eq.).  Late- 
ly he  has  visited  Italy  to  gather  additional 
materials  for  a  long  projected  history  of  art, 
and  has  also  been  engaged  upon  his  memoirs. 
As  a  speaker  his  vivacity,  parliamentary  ex- 
perience, and  perfect  mastery  of  the  questions 
discussed  make  him  exceedingly  effective.  His 
house  in  the  place  St.  Georges,  destroyed  under 
the  commune,  has  been  restored  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  is  still  the  centre  of  the  most  in- 
fluential society. 

TBHSSCH.  I.  McdikhWillielH,  a  German  phi- 
lologist, bom  at  Kirchscheidungen,  near  Frei- 
burg, June  17,  1784.  died  in  Munich,  Feb.  26, 
1860.  He  studied  m  Leipsic  and  GOttingen, 
and  in  1809  became  professor  at  the  gymnasium 
in  Munich.  Being  looked  upon  as  a  foreigner 
by  the  Bavarians,  he  wrote  a  vigorous  pam- 
phlet entitled  Ueher  die  angenommenen  Unter- 
tehiede  twUehen  Sud-  vnd  Norddeuttchland 
(1810).  Soon  after  its  publication  an  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  him.  In  1811  he 
founded  a  philological  institute,  which  in  the 
following  year  was  incorporated  with  the  uni- 
versity of  Munich,  and  from  1811  to  1829  he 
edited  the  Acta  Philologorum  Monaeenrium. 
He  took  a  special  interest  in  the  Hellenic  strug- 
gle for  independence  and  in  the  amelioration  of 
education  in  Greece,  and  published  in  1888,  af- 
ter a  two  years'  sojourn  in  that  country,  Vitat 
aetuel  de  la  Griee,  et  det  moyen*  d'arriter  d  m 
restauration.  In  his  work  Ueber  die  neuetten 
Angriffe  auf  die  Univenitdten  (1887)  he  ex- 
pressed anew  his  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  classical  studies,  and  in  1888  initiated  a  bit- 
ter literary  warfare  against  Diesterweg,  Linde, 
Schmittbenner,  and  others,  by  his  Veber  den 
gegenw&rtigen  Zuttand  de*  dffentliehen  Unter- 
riehte  in  den  wettliehen  Staaten  von  Dettteeh- 
land,  in  Holland,  Frankreich  vnd  Belgien. 
He  wrote  a  Greek  grammar,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Homeric  dialect,  which  passed 
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through  several  editions,  aad  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  other  languages.  He 
published  also  a  school  edition  of  this  work, 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  Italy  (1826),  an 
edition  of  Pindar  (2  vols.,  1850),  and  other 
school  books  and  philological  treatises.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  his  son  Heinrich  (2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1866).  II.  HebuMi  Wnhebn  Jwfae, 
a  German  theologian,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Munich,  Nov.  6,  1817.  He  was  pro- 
fessor at  Marburg  from  1843  to  1864,  and  sub- 
sequently resided  at  Heidelberg.  He  is  the 
principal  representative  of  Edward  Irving's 
doctrines  in  Germany.  His  works  inclnde 
Oeichiehte  der  Kirehe  im  apottolUehen  Zeital- 
ter  (2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1852 ;  English  transla- 
tion, London,  1854),  end  Ueher  chrUtlichei 
FamilieiUeben  (6th  ed.,  1872). 

TBIONTIIliEi    See  Dikdenhofen. 

THUD  ESUTE.    See  States  Gekebau 

THUIiWilXi,  Canop,  an  English  historian, 
born  at  Stepney,  Middlesex,  Feb.  11,  1797, 
died  July  27,  1875.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  tutor.  Craven  scholar.  Bell's  schol- 
ar, and  senior  chancellor's  medallist,  received 
the  degree  of  master  in  1821,  and  became  a  fel- 
low. He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1825,  but  in 
1828  entered  the  church,  and  became  rector  of 
Kirby-under-Dale,  Yorkshire.  In  1840  he  was 
created  bishop  of  St.  Davids,  which  office  he 
resigned  in  June,  1874.  With  J.  C.  Hare  be 
translated  the  first  two  volumes  of  Niebnbr's 
"  History  of  Rome"  (1828),  and  he  contributed 
to  Lardner's  "Cabinet  Cyclopsedia"  a  history 
of  Greece  (1835  et  teg.),  afterward  enlarged  (8 
vols.,  1845-'b2).  He  published  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  house  of  lords  in  1869  on  the 
Irish  church,  and  several  sermons.  His  "  Lit- 
erary and  Theological  Remains"  were  edited 
by  Canon  Perowne  (8  vols.,  London,  1875-'6). 

nilKST,  the  sensation  by  which  the  want  of 
fluid  in  the  system  is  made  known,  dependent 
on  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  throat,  and 
fauces,  and  in  a  state  of  health  a  tolerably  faith- 
ful indication  of  the  requirements  of  the  body. 
It  is  generally  considered  as  immediately  re- 
sulting from  an  impression  on  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  OS  it  is  allayed  by  the  introduction  of 
liquids  throngh  a  tube,  so  that  the  fauces  are 
not  touched ;  in  this  way  speedy  relief  is  ob- 
tained, because  of  the  instantaneous  absorption 
of  the  fluid  by  the  veins  of  the  stomach.  This, 
however,  must  be  taken  with  some  qualifica- 
tion, as  the  intensity  of  thirst  bears  no  neces- 
sary relation  to  the  amount  of  liquid  in  the 
stomach,  but  indicates  a  want  of  the  system 
which  can  be  supplied  through  the  blood  ves- 
sels, the  rectum,  or  the  skin ;  in  fact,  the  con- 
ditions are  very  analogous  to  those  mentioned 
oader  Hfnoeb.  A  supply  of  fluid,  as  indicated 
by  thirst,  is  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  losses 
by  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalation,  and 
by  the  urinary  and  other  secretions,  which  are 
effected  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  water  in 
the  blood.  Thirst  is  greatest  in  a  dry  and  hot 
air,  when  the  perspiration  and  other  secretions 


are  excessive;  salted  or  highly  spiced  food, 
strong  fermented  liquors,  and  irritating  anb- 
stances  and  poisons  applied  to  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  excite  thirst,  no  doubt  to 
induce  an  ingestion  of  fluid  by  which  they  may 
be  diluted.  A  sudden  loss  of  blood,  either  by 
the  lancet  or  from  a  wound,  or  a  rapid  drain 
on  the  vascular  system,  as  in  Asiatic  cholera, 
diarrhoea,  or  diabetes,  causes  thirst  in  propor- 
tion to  its  amount.  Thirst  is  less  when  the 
food  is  watery,  and  when  liquid  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  skin  from  the  surrounding  air 
or  water.  The  thirst  of  fever  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  a  pressing  demand  for  fluids,  but 
depends  on  the  dryness  and  heat  of  the  throat, 
month,  and  skin,  with  diminished  transpira- 
tion, and  is  better  relieved  by  small  pieces  of 
ice  than  by  copious  draughts  of  water.  Ani- 
mals with  naked  skins,  like  batraohians,  living 
in  water  or  moist  air,  have  no  need  to  drink 
to  quench  thirst,  cutaneous  absorption  aapply- 
ing  the  necessary  fluid.  The  camel,  on  the 
other  hand,  supports  thirst  for  a  long  time, 
carrying  a  supply  of  fluid  in  the  water  stomach. 
The  daily  quantity  of  fluid  taken  by  a  man  de- 
pends upon  the  temperature,  the  amount  of 
exercise  and  perspiration,  and  the  natore  of 
the  food.  As  a  general  rule,  a  man  in  good 
health,  taking  a  fair  amount  of  bodily  exercise, 
consumes  about  2^  lbs.  of  solid  food  and  rather 
less  than  3  lbs.  of  liquid  food  in  a  day.  But  as 
most  articles  of  solid  food,  such  as  meat,  bread, 
and  vegetables,  themselves  contain  a  notable 
proportion  of  water,  they  contribute  so  fw  to 
satisfy  the  daily  demand  for  liquids.  The  body 
requires  to  be  supplied,  either  in  the  solid  or 
liquid  form,  with  about  4^  lbs.  of  water  daily; 
and  if  this  quantity  from  any  cause  be  deficient, 
the  sensation  of  thirst  indicates  the  reqaire- 
ments  of  the  system.  Every  loss  of  water  from 
the  body,  as  above  mentioned,  increases  this 
demand.  Consequently,  when  from  any  acci- 
dental circumstance,  as  in  cases  of  shipwreck, 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  drink  cannot 
be  obtained,  every  core  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  fluids  from  the  system.  The 
avoidance  of  perspiration,  the  protection  of  the 
skin  from  evaporation,  and  frequent  bathing 
in  salt  water  when  practicable,  are  all  eflScient 
in  diminishing  the  danger,  and  in  protracting 
as  long  as  possible  the  period  of  endurance. 

THDmr  TEARS'  WAS,  a  religious  and  politi- 
cal conflict  which  involved  the  German  em- 
pire, and  with  it  the  principal  states  of  Europe, 
from  1618  to  164«.  The  causes  which  led  to 
this  struggle  reach  back  to  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century,  when  the  reformation  divided 
Germany  into  two  hostile  religions  .partiea. 
Protestantism,  nearly  crushed  in  the  war  of 
the  Smalcald  league,  rose  triumphant  under 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  with  the  peace  of  Augs- 
burg (1656)  Charles  Y.  beheld  the  chief  aim 
of  his  policy  for  ever  frustrated.  By  the  terms 
of  this  peace,  which  extended  to  those  Prot- 
estants only  who  had  embraced  the  confession 
of  Augsborg,  the  right  was  secured  to  each 
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state  of  prescribing  the  form  of  -worship  within 
its  limits,  and  to  all  subjects,  Lntheran  or  Catho- 
lic, the  privilege  of  emigrating  from  the  states 
where  their  creed  was  prohibited.  The  Prot- 
estants were  to  retain  the  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions which  they  had  appropriated  previous 
to  the  peace  of  Passau  in  1662.  Bnt  though 
the  basis  of  a  definite  settlement  was  estab- 
lished, two  important  points  remained  on  which 
no  agreement  could  be  reached.  The  Catholic 
part/,  to  guard  against  the  danger  that  would 
aocme  to  the  church  in  the  future  appropria- 
tion of  her  prelacies  by  the  Protestants,  intro- 
duced an  article,  known  as  the  ecclesiastical 
reservation,  by  which  all  prelates  who  should 
henceforth  abjure  Catholicism  were  to  for- 
feit their  benefices.  This  article  was  inserted 
against  the  protest  of  the  Lutheran  members 
of  the  diet.  The  other  point  related  to  Prot- 
estant subjects  in  the  ecclesiastical  states,  for 
whom  the  Protestant  members  sought  to  se- 
cure the  right  of  worship  in  such  territories. 
The  Catholics  refused  to  admit  such  an  article, 
and  they  could  only  obtain  instead  a  personal 
declaration  to  the  same  effect  from  the  empe- 
ror's brother  Ferdinand,  who  presided  at  the 
diet  of  Augsburg.  The  exclusion  of  the  Cal- 
vinists  proved  another  source  of  contention. 
Under  the  rule  of  Ferdinand  I.  {1556-64)  and 
his  son,  the  mild  Maximilian  II.  (1564-'76),  a 
general  tranquillity  was  maintained,  while  the 
balance  was  fast  turning  toward  the  side  of  the 
Protestants,  who  in  the  Austrian  territories 
began  to  tyrannize  over  the  Catholics.  The 
bigoted  Rudolph  II.  (1576-1612),  swayed  by  the 
Jesuits  and  the  court  of  Spain,  resolved  to  re- 
press Protestantism,  and  in  his  immediate  do- 
minions proceeded  to  restrict,  and  finally  even 
to  abolish  the  Protestant  worship.  Beligious 
disputes  again  distracted  Germany.  The  en- 
mity between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  equalled 
their  mutual  hate  for  the  Catholics.  The  aulic 
council,  whose  decisions  were  inspired  by  the 
imperial  court,  usurped  an  unlawful  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  empire.  In  Aix-la-Chapelle  the 
Protestants  established  their  worship  in  spite 
of  the  Catholics  (1580),  and  at  first  beat  back 
the  troops  sent  to  execute  the  imperial  ban. 
About  the  same  time  an  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented of  enforcing  the  ecclesiastical  reserva- 
tion. Gebhard,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  ab- 
jured his  faith  to  marry  a  Calvinist  lady,  but 
determined  not  to  renounce  his  see.  He  was 
accordingly  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire, and  a  war  ensued,  which  ended  in  bis 
defeat  and  expulsion  in  1584.  A  violent  con- 
test followed  for  the  see  of  Strasbnrg.  In  1607 
the  Protestant  imperial  city  of  DonauwOrth, 
whose  inhabitants  an  abbot  had  provoked  to 
acts  of  violence  by  processions,  prohibited 
within  the  town,  was  deprived  of  its  liberties, 
in  open  violation  of  the  peace  of  religion. 
Alarmed  for  their  safety,  the  Protestant  princes, 
in  May,  1608,  formed  at  Anhausen  in  Franco- 
nia  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  styled 
th«  "Evangelical  Union."    It  soon  comprised 


the  Palatinate,  Neubnrg,  Baden,  WOrtemberg, 
Brandenburg, .Strasbnrg,  Knremberg,  and  other 
states  of  the  empire.  Frederick  IV.,  elector 
palatine,  a  Calvinist,  was  placed  at  its  head, 
though  its  most  active  member  was  Christian 
of  Anhalt.  The  Lntheran  elector  of  Saxony, 
however,  declined  to  join  the  union.  On  their 
,  side  the  Catholic  states,  independently  of  Aus- 
tria, established  the  league  (July,  1609),  with 
Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  at  their  head. 
In  the  mean  while  the  Protestants  of  Hun- 
gary and  Austria  had  risen  against  Budolph 
and  recovered  their  rights  (see  Rudolph  II., 
and  Matthias)  ;  and  thus  encouraged,  their 
brethren  in  Bohemia,  in  July,  1609,  wrung 
the  MajestdUhritf  from  the  emperor.  Amid 
these  disorders  the  heirless  duke  of  J&lich  died 
(March,  1609),  leaving  a  host  of  claimants  to 
bis  dominions,  which  were  at  once  jointly 
seized  by  Brandenburg  and  Keuburg.  Rudolph 
ordered  a  levy  of  troops  to  enforce  their  se- 
questration. The  Protestant  princes  flew  to 
arms,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  France,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  other  powers.  Henry  IV.  of 
France  now  hoped  to  execute  his  design  of 
humbling  the  house  of  Hapsbnrg,  and  was  pre- 
paring  to  invade  Germany  when  the  dagger 
of  Ravaillac  terminated  bis  career  (May  14, 
1610).  Hostilities  ceased,  but  under  the  em- 
peror Matthias,  who  succeeded  in  1612,  the 
unsettled  claims  of  Jalich  again  led  to  war, 
and  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  called  in  by  Branden- 
burg and  Neuburg  respectively,  occupied  the 
disputed  lands.  Matthias,  being  without  heirs, 
was  induced  to  put  forward  as  his  successor  his 
cousin  Ferdinand  of  the  Styrian  line,  whose  big- 
otry and  rigor  alarmed  the  Protestants.  Fer- 
dinand was  nevertheless  crowned  in  Bohemia  in 
1617  and  in  Hungary  in  1618.  Bnt  already 
in  Bohemia  an  event  had  occurred  which  pre- 
cipitated the  thirty  years'  war.  The  Protes- 
tant inhabitants  of  Elostergrabcn  and  Brannan 
had  erected  new  churches  against  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  archbishop  of  Prague  and  the 
abbot  of  Braunau,  lords  of  the  two  places, 
who  enforced  their  authority  by  seizing  the 
buildings.  Protestants  and  Cathotics  appealed 
to  a  somewhat  obscurely  worded  clause  in  the 
MajegtdtshrUf,  which  the  former  contended 
gave  the  right  of  building  new  churches  to 
the  Protestants  of  the  towns  in  general,  while 
the  latter  maintained  that  it  extended  only  to 
the  states  'and  royal  towns.  The  court  sap- 
ported  the  CathoUos,  and  refused  all  redress. 
The  storm  now  burst.  On  May  28,  1618,  an 
assemblage  of  Protestants,  led  by  Count  Thum, 
entered  tiie  palace  at  Prague,  and  seizing  Sla- 
vata  and  Martinitz,  the  most  odious  members 
of  the  council  of  regency  appointed  by  the 
crown,  hurled  them  together  with  their  secre- 
tary from  a  lofty  window.  They  escaped  as  if 
by  a  miracle.  Thum  and  his  associates  organ- 
ized a  general  rising,  and  evoked  the  assistance 
of  the  union  and  of  Bethlen  Gdbor  of  Transyl- 
vania. In  a  short  time  nearly  all  Bohemia  was 
in  their  hands.    They  were  joined  by  the  Sile- 
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sians,  and  hj  Ifansfeld  with  4,000  men  raised 
by  the  anion.  Matthias  was  forsaken  by  the 
empire,  and  the  troops  of  Spain  sent  to  his 
aid,  under  Bacqaoy  and  Dampierre,  were  un- 
able to  check  the  insurrection,  which  spread 
into  Upper  Austria  and  Moravia.  In  the  midst 
of  this  crisis  Matthias  died  (March,  1619),  and 
Ferdinand,  abandoned  by  his  subjects,  was  soon 
shut  up  in  Vienna  by  the  victorious  Thurn. 
His  firmness  and  timely  succor  from  Dampierre 
saved  his  sinking  throne.  Tharn  withdrew, 
and  Ferdinand,  hastening  to  Frankfort,  was 
elected  emperor  (August,  1619).  The  Bohe- 
mians, who  had  declared  their  throne  vacant, 
offered  it  to  the  young  elector  palatine  Fred- 
erick v.,  son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  England, 
and  he  was  crowned  in  Prague.  Betblen  Gr4bor 
overran  Hungary,  and  Vienna  was  again  threat- 
ened, but  again  saved.  The  emperor  now  pre- 
pared to  conquer  Frederick  by  means  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  to  be  indemnified 
for  his  services.  Maximilian  assembled  the 
forces  of  the  league,  awed  the  anion  into  in- 
action, and  quickly  subdued  Upper  Austria. 
John  George,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  though 
a  Protestant,  took  up  arms  against  Frederick, 
and  overran  Lusatia,  and  the  Spanish  general 
Spinola  invaded  the  Lower  Palatinate,  while 
Maximilian  joined  Bncquoy  in  Bohemia.  The 
battle  of  the  White  mountain,  before  the  walls 
of  Prague,  Nov.  8, 1 620,  drove  Frederick  from 
his. throne,  and  left  Bohemia  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  emperor.  Executions  and  confiscations 
followed.  The  Protestant  worship  was  abol- 
ished, the  kingdom  given  over  to  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  Majeitdtabrief  cut  into  pieces.  The 
electoral  dignity,  forfeited  by  Frederick,  and 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  were  eventually  trans- 
ferred to  Maximilian.  The  battle  of  Prague  was 
followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Protestant 
union,  but  the  intrepid  Mansfeld,  who  had  not 
shared  in  the  defeat,  determined  to  retain  his 
army.  He  marched  from  Bohemia  to  Alsace, 
and  struggled  with  Tilly,  the  general  of  Maxi- 
milian and  the  league.  George  Frederick, 
margrave  of  Baden-Durlach,  and  Ohristian  of 
Brunswick,  a  lawless  adventurer  like  Mans- 
feld, who  made  war  support  war,  took  up 
arms  for  Frederick.  Tilly  crushed  the  mar- 
grave at  Wimpfen  on  the  Keckar,  and  routed 
Christian  at  HCchst  (1622).  Ohristian  and 
Mansfeld  passed  into  the  Netherlands,  but  soon 
renewed  the  contest  with  Tilly,  who  finally 
drove  them  from  the  field.  Betblen  Gabor, 
who  had  broken  the  peace  of  Nikolsborg  and 
penetrated  into  Moravia,  made  a  truce  with 
the  emperor  in  1624.  The  Catholic  party  was 
triumphant,  but  the  persecutions  and  the  ex- 
cesses which  now  ensued  rekindled  the  flames 
of  war.  The  states  of  Lower  Saxony  rose 
in  1625,  and  united  with  Christian  TV.  of 
Denmark,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  struggle. 
England  sent  subsidies,  Holland  aided  with 
troops,  and  Christian  of  Brunswick  and  Mans- 
feld reappeared  in  the  field.  Hitherto  it  was 
not  with  the  forces  of  Austria  but  with  those 


of  the  league  and  Spain  that  Ferdinand  had 

carried  on  the  contest.  Wallenstein  now  came 
forward  with  his  remarkable  offer,  and  with 
his  own  resources  raised  a  vast  and  indepen- 
dent army  for  the  emperor.  In  April,  1626, 
he  nearly  annihilated  the  army  of  Mansfeld  at 
Dessau,  and  pursued  him  into  Hungary,  while 
Tilly  in  August  overwhelmed  the  king  of  Den- 
mark at  Lntter.  Wallenstein  returning  drove 
back  the  Danes  into  Jutland  and  their  islands, 
occupied  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  and  ex- 
tended his  designs  to  the  Baltic,  when  the  walls 
of  Stralsund  arrested  his  career  (1628).  Peace 
was  made  with  Christian  IV.  at  Lilbeck,  May, 
1629.  The  Protestants  were  everywhere  sub- 
dued. Ferdinand  bad  proceeded  to  consum- 
mate the  work  of  the  Catholic  reaction.  He 
issued  the  edict  of  restitution,  dated  March  6 
(N.  S.),  1629,  ordering  the  surrender  by  the 
Protestants  of  all  mediatized  church  property 
secularized  since  1552,  and  the  transfer  to  Cath- 
olic prelates  of  all  immediate  sees  held  by  Prot- 
estants against  the  ecclesiastical  reservation,  in- 
cluding two  archbishoprics  and  many  important 
bishoprics.  This  impolitic  measure  inflamed 
afresh  the  Protestant  states.  Magdeburg  firmly 
resisted  its  execution.  But  the  power  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  league  was  suddenly  repressed  by 
a  new  attack  from  the  north.  Ferdinand  was 
combating  France  in  the  contest  for  Mantua. 
Richelieu,  eager  to  involve  him  in  a  foreign 
war,  mediated  a  truce  between  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  and  Poland,  and  the  Swedish  hero  came 
forward  to  the  rescue  of  German  Protestantism, 
^t  the  very  moment  of  this  new  danger,  the 
league,  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of  W^en- 
stein,  compelled  Ferdinand  to  dismiss  him,  and 
Tilly  received  the  chief  command.  In  June, 
1680,  Gustavus  landed  in  Pomerania  and  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  the  aged  and  overawed 
duke  Bogialas  XIV.,  and  in  Janfiary,  1631, 
concluded  a  subsidiary  alliance  with  France. 
John  George  of  Saxony,  George  William,  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  and  other  Protestant 
princes  met  at  Leipsic  in  February,  1631,  and 
formed  a  league  of  neutrality.  William  V.  of 
Hesse-Cassel  became  the  bold  ally  of  Sweden. 
Gustavus  forced  the  imperialists  from  Pome- 
rania and  advanced  through  Brandenburg,  but 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  terrible  fate  of 
Magdeburg,  which  on  May  10  (N.  8.,  20)  was 
stormed  by  Tilly  and  Pappenheim.  He  now 
compelled  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  enter 
into  a  treaty,  avoided  an  engagement  with 
Tilly,  and  restored  Mecklenburg  to  its  dispos- 
sessed dukes.  Tilly,  who  had  received  orders 
to  break  up  the  Leipsic  union,  attacked  Sax- 
ony, and  drove  the  mean-spirited  elector  into 
an  alliance  with  Sweden.  Gustavus  marched 
against  him,  and  on  Sept.  7  (N".  S.,  17),  1631, 
Tilly  sustained  a  crushing  defeat  at  Breiten- 
feld  near  Leipsic.  The  Catholic  power  lay 
prostrate.  While  the  Saxon  general  Amheim 
invaded  Bohemia  and  occupied  Prague,  Gus- 
tavus carried  his  victorious  arms  to  the  Rhine 
and  into  S wabia,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Lech, 
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where  TiDy  was  mortally  woimded  (April  6, 
1682),  and  oveirnnning   Bavaria  threatened 
the  Austrian  dominions.    He  was  checked  by 
Wallenstein,  who,  after  witnessing  with  se- 
cret joy  the  miafortanea  of   the  Catholics, 
had  been  reinvested  by  Ferdinand  with  the 
sapreme  command.    A  new  army  had  arisen 
at  bis  call.    lie  was  joined  by  Maximilian  and 
Aldringer  with  the  forces  of  the  league,  and  at 
Naremberg  the  contending  armies  stood  face 
to  face  till  their  ranks  wasted  away.    Then 
carrying  the  war  northward,  they  fooght  a 
desperate  battle  at  Latzen,  Nov.  6  (N.  S.,  16), 
1682.    Gnstavus  fell,  but  the  Swedes  remained 
masters  of  the  field.    Pappenheim  was  among 
the  dain.     The  death  of  the  Swedish  king, 
which  was  followed  by  that  of  the  unfortanate 
Frederick  V.,  spread  consternation  among  the 
Protestants.    Bat  the  Swedish  chancellor  Oz- 
enstiem  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  while  gen- 
erals like  Bemhard  of  Weimar,  Horn,  Baner, 
and  Torstenson,  trained  in  the  school  of  Gus- 
tavus,  emulated  his  deeds.    In  1688  Oxenstiern 
assembled  the  states  of  upper  Germany  at  Heil- 
bronn,  and  was  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war.    Wallenstein,  instead  of  securing  to 
the  emperor  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
death  of  his  great  adversary,  surprised  the 
world  by  his  inactivity  and  mysterions  con- 
daot    He  led  his  army  into  Silesia,  and  con- 
fronted the  Saxons  and  Swedes,  but  wasted 
the  campaign  in  negotiations.    With  a  devoted 
army  at  his  command,  he  .was  now  bent  ex- 
clusively on  schemes  of   personal   ambition. 
The  suspicions  of  the  court  were  aroused,  and 
his  treasonable  designs  ended  in  his  assassina- 
tion in  Febmary,  1634.    (See  Wauxsbtsw.) 
The  chief  command  was  transferred  to  the 
emperor^s  son  Ferdinand,  who,  seconded  by 
Gailas  and  Piccolomini,  advanced  through  Ba- 
varia.    He  was  joined  by  Charles  of  Lorraine 
and  a  Spanish  army,  and  on  Sept.  6  the  Prot- 
estant forces  under  Bemhard  of  Weimar  and 
the  Swedish  general  Horn  were  nearly  anni- 
hilated at  Kdrdlingen.    This  blow  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  defection  of  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, who  in  May,  1635,  entered  into  the  peace 
of  Prague  with  the  emperor  and  turned  his 
arms  against  his  recent  allies.      The  accep- 
tance of  the  terms  of  this  peace,  which  sac- 
rificed the  Calvinists  and  Swedes,  was  to  be 
made  compulsory  in  all  the  states  and  enforced 
by  an  army  of  execution.    Many  of  the  Prot- 
estant states  assented  or  were  forced  to  yield, 
bnt  Sweden,  having  no  alternative  short  of  re- 
linqnishing  her  conquest,  determined  to  con-. 
tinne  the  struggle.    Richelieu  seized  the  op- 
portunity offered  by  the  depression  of  the 
Protestant  cause  to  promote  the  aggrandize- 
.  ment  of  France.      He  renewed  the  alliance 
with  Sweden,  declared  war  against  Spain,  and 
made  Bernbard  commander  of  his  German 
allies.    Baner  began  a  series  of  brilliant  cam- 
paigns, won  a  great  victory  over  the  armies 
of  John  George  and  Hatzfeld  at  Wittstock, 
Sept.  24,  1636,  and  carried  the  war  into  tiie 


Austrian  territories.  In  the  mean  while  France 
was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  the  imperial- 
ists, and  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and. John  de 
Weert  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  In 
February,  1687,  the  emperor  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  III.  The  year 
1638  opened  with  the  successes  of  Bernhard, 
who  in  February  captured  John  de  Weert 
and  other  generals  at  Rheinfelden.  In  De- 
cember he  took  the  important  fortress  of  Brei- 
sach,  and  outwitted  the  French  by  appropria- 
ting his  conquests.  On  his  sudden  death  in 
1639,  France  obtained  control  of  his  army, 
and  pressed  the  war  with  vigor.  Torstenson, 
a  general  unsurpassed  in  the  celerity  of  bis 
movements,  who  became  the  Swedish  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  death  of  Baner  in  1641, 
shook  the  Austrian  throne  by  repeated  inva- 
sions, overthrew  tlie  archduke  Leopold  William 
and  Piccolomini  at  Breitenfeld,  Oct.  28,  1642, 
chastised  Christian  IV.  for  his  designs  against 
Sweden,  completely  defeated  GaUas  in  1644, 
won  a  great  victory  at  Jonkau  in  Bohemia, 
Feb.  24,  1646,  taking  Hatzfeld  prisoner,  and 
marched  on  Vienna.  R4k6czy,  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, advanced  through  Hungary,  and  Vien- 
na barely  escaped  the  combined  attack.  On  the 
side  of  the  French,  Gu^briant  signalized  him- 
self at  Eempen  in  January,  1642,  and  the  young 
duke  d'Enghien  (the  future  CondQ  beat  the 
Spaniards  at  Rocroy  in  1648.  But  in  Novem- 
ber, 1648,  the  French  suffered  a  great  defeat 
at  Tuttlingen  in  Swabia  through  th^  genius  of 
John  de  Weert.  Cond6  and  Turenne  retrieved 
this  disgraxie  near  Ndrdlingen  in  August,  1646, 
where  Mercy,  their  eminent  adversary,  fell. 
Turenne  and  Wrangel.  the  successor  of  Tor- 
stenson, reduced  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  the 
steadfast  ally  of  Austria,  to  the  last  extremity. 
EOnigsmark,  another  Swedish  general,  made 
himself  master  of  a  part  of  Prague  in  July, 
1648,  and  the  old  town,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Moldau,  had  been  attacked,  though  fruit- 
lessly, when  on  Nov.  8  the  news  came  of  the 
signing  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  This  peace 
terminated  a  struggle  which  had  converted  Ger- 
many into  a  vast  field  of  desolation  and  horror. 
— As  early  as  1641  the  preliminaries  regard- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  had  been 
arranged  at  Hamburg,  and  Monster  and  Osna- 
brtlck  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia  assigned  for 
the  meeting  of  two  separate  congresses.  At 
Mflnster  the  empire,  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Catholics  generally  were  to  negotiate,  under 
the  mediation  of  the  pope ;  and  at  Osnabrtlck 
the  empire,  Sweden,  and  the  Protestants,  under 
that  of  Denmark.  Bnt  discussions  on  cere- 
monial and  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  war 
caused  years  to  elapse  before  the  congresses 
could  assemble  and  enter  upon  earnest  delib- 
erations. Denmark  and  the  pope  ultimately 
withdrew,  and  Venice  became  the  mediator. 
Separate  treaties  were  concladed  at  Osna- 
brOck  (Aug.  6,  1648)  and  Monster  (Sept  8), 
and  on  Oct.  24,  1648,  the  definitive  signa- 
tures were  annexed.     Nearly  every  power  of 
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Europe  was  represented.  Holland  and  Switz- 
erland were  declared  independent  of  the  em- 
pire. France  gained  Alsace,  and  was  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  the  bishoprics  of 
Tonl,  Metz,  and  Verdon.  Sweden  received 
Pomerania  W.  of  the  Oder,  together  with  Stet- 
tin and  other  towns,  the  island  of  Rilgen,  Wis- 
mar,  and  the  secularized  sees  of  Bremen  and 
y  erden ;  the  whole  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  with  three  votes  in  the  diet.  The 
Swedes  were  fm'thermore  accorded  5,000,000 
thalers.  Brandenbarg  retained  further  Pome- 
rania, received  the  secularized  sees  of  Halber- 
stadt,  Minden,  and  Oammin,  and  secured  the 
succession  to  the  see  of  Magdeburg.  The 
elector  of  Sazonj  was  to  retain  Lnsatia  and 
some  minor  acquisitions ;  and  the  secularized 
bishoprics  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzebnrg  were 
allotted  to  Mecklenburg,  The  Upper  Pala- 
tinate with  the  dignity  of  elector  was  con- 
firmed to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  an  eighth 
electorate  was  erected  for  Charles  Louis,  son 
of  Frederick  V.,  who  recovered  the  Lower 
Palatinate.  By  a  singular  article  the  see  of 
OsnabrOok  was  to  be  alternately  vested  in  a 
Oatholio  bishop  and  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Brnaswick-Lttneburg.  The  possession  of  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices  was  placed  on  the  basis 
of  Jan.  1  (S.  S.),  1624 ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Palatinate,  Baden-Dorlach,  and  Wfirtemberg, 
the  Oatholics  were  obliged  to  accept  1618  as 
the  normal  year.  The  treaty  introduced  an  age 
of  more  general  toleration  in  Gr«rmany.  The 
peace  of  religion  of  1656  was  confirmed  and 
extended  to  the  Oalvinists,  and  the  equality  of 
the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  creeds 
was  established.  In  all  religious  questions  the 
Protestants  were  to  have  an  equal  weight  with 
the  Catholics  in  the  diet  and  high  courts  of  the 
empire.  Each  state  of  the  empire  was  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  sovereignty,  with  the  liberty 
of  concluding  treaties  and  alliances.  The  au- 
tonomy thus  accorded  to  the  states,  and  the 
still  further  diminution  of  the  emperor's  au- 
thority, weakened  the  structure  of  the  Ger- 
manic body,  and  paved  the  way  for  foreign 
intervention.  The  constitutional  provisions 
of  the  treaty  became  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  empire.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  termi- 
nated the  religions  wars  of  Europe,  and  forms 
a  grand  landmark  in  its  history.  The  em- 
pire had  declined  into  little  more  than  a  con- 
federation of  states,  and  the  era  of  French 
greatness  succeeded  to  that  of  'Hapsbnrg  ascen- 
dancy. Spain  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  Holland,  and  continued  the  war  against 
France  with  disastrous  results. — See  the  his- 
tories of  the  thirty  years'  war  by  Schiller,  K. 
A.  Menzel  (3  vols.,  Breslau,  1836-'9),  Gindely 
(Prague,  1869),  and  8.  R.  Gardiner  (London, 
1874>;  also  Sir  Edward  Cust,  "  Lives  of  the 
Warriors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  "  (London, 
1866);  Ranke,  Getehiehte  Wallenttsint  (Leip- 
sio,  1869);  and  Felix  Stieve,  Urtprung  det 
dreitsigjdhrigen  Eriege*y  1607-1619  (voL  i., 
Munich,  1876). 


IHISBEL    See  Ptbajids  and  Thibbe. 

THKHiE^  the  common  name  for  plants  of 
the  genns  entctu  (6r.  KulQtiVy  to  prick),  of  the 
composite  family.  In  most  works  the  Ameri- 
can species  are  placed  under  eirtiwn,  a  genus 
mainly  differing  from  enicut  by  the  character 
of  the  pappus,  and  some  European  authors 
unite  all  the  thistles  under  earduut.  Gray  in 
a  late  revision  of  the  North  American  thistles 
("  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy ") 
restores  them  to  the  Linnsean  genus  enieui. 
The  name  is  sometimes  used  in  combination 
for  plants  not  closely  related ;  thus  the  teasle  is 
called  fuller's  thistle.  The  thistles  are  herbs, 
often  with  perennial  roots,  with  sessile  alter- 
nate leaves  which  are  often  much  divided  and 
prickly ;  the  branches  of  the  stem  terminated 
by  heads  of  flowers  (often  very  large),  with 
an  ovoid  or  spherical  involucre,  the  scales  to 
which  are  imbricated  in  many  rows,  and  tipped 
with  a  point  or  prickle ;  the  flowers  in  the 
head  are  all  tubular  and  similar,  usually  perfect, 
but  sometimes  dioBcious;  their  nsual  color  is 
purple,  but  in  some  species  they  are  yellowidk 
or  cream-colored ;  the  receptacle  on  which  the 
flowers  are  placed  is  furnished  with  numerous 
soft  bristles ;  the  one-seeded  akenes  bear  at 
the  top  a  pappus,  or  tuft  of  numerous  hairs, 
which  are  united  into  a  ring  at  the  base  and 
are  feathery  with  smaller  hairs,  forming  the 
well  known  thistle  down.  About  80  qieoies 
are  found  in  the  United  States;  two  of  them 
are  introduced,  and  are  among  the  most  com- 
mon and  most  annoying  weeds.  The  common 
thistle  (0.  laneeolatut),  often  called  in  this 


Common  ThiaUe  (Cnleiu  laneeolatiu). 

country  bull  thistle,  is  one  of  these,  and  the 
most  frequent  of  all  the  species.  The  larg* 
leaves  are  decurrent,  «.  «.,  their  bases  are  pro- 
longed downward  upon  the  stem  as  a  spiny, 
lobed  wing;  they  are  prickly  on  the  upper 
surface  and  covered  below  with  cobwebby 
hairs;  the  heads,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
have  all  the  scales  tipped  with  priddea,  the 
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outer  ones  Bpreading ;  flowers  pnrple.  This  is 
a  large  showy  species;  its  gtems  in  rich  soil 
are  8  to  4  ft.  high,  and  its  robnst  spreading 
leaves  give  it  a  formidable  appearance,  while 
in  reality  it  is  very  easily  destroyed ;  its  root 
being  biennial,  there  is  no  danger  that  it  will 
retain  possession  of  the  soil.  La  Great  Britain 
this  is  called  spear  thistle ;  it  is  the  Scotch  na- 


Ouud*  TUstle  (Cnloni  iraaia). 

tional  emblem.  The  other  introdnoed  species 
is  G.  arvetuit,  known  as  the  creeping  this- 
tle in  Earope,  and  in  this  country  by  the  mis- 
nomer of  the  Canada  thistle;  it  is  a  perennial, 
spreading  rapidly  and  extensively  by  its  long 
creeping  rootstocks,  which  send  to  the  sur- 
face nnmerons  sterBs  18  in.  to  8  ft.  high;  the 
handsomely  cat  leaves  are  smooth,  or  some- 
what woolly  below,  and  very  prickly  on  the 
margins  with  slender  spines;  the  heads  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  short  pedicels  and 
forming  a  loose  terminal  corymb;  the  oater 
scales  of  the  involncre  with  minute  prickly 
points ;  flowers  pale  lilac.  In  this  species  the 
flowers  are  dioecious,  th&  male  heads  nearly 
globular,  with  more  conspicuous  flowers  than 
the  female  heads,  which  are  longer ;  plants  of 
each  sex  form  separate  patches.  This  plant, 
which  has  followed  cnltivation  to  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world,  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived the  name  by  which  it  is  exclusively 
known  in  this  country  from  its  having  been 
introduced  in  the  fleeces  of  sheep  brought 
from  Canada;  it  is  justly  regarded  by  our 
farmers,  as  it  was  ia  Lapland  in  the  days  of 
Linneens,  as  "the  greatest  pest  of  our  fields;" 
its  deep  roots,  below  the  reach  of  the  plough, 
and  its  abundant  seeds,  furnish  it  with  ample 
means  for  spreading;  the  creeping  rootstock 
is  exceedingly  tenacious  of  life,  and  when 
broken  every  fragment  is  capable  of  forming 
a  new  plant.  Many  states  have  a  law  which 
makes  it  obligatory  on  each  owner  to  destroy 
it  npon  his  land,  under  penalty  of  its  being 
done  by  the  authorities  and  the  cost  charged 
as  a  tax.    Like  other  perennial  weeds,  it  soon 


yields  to  frequent  mowing ;  but  to  he  effective 
this  must  be  persistent.  None  of  our  native 
thistles  can  be  regarded  as  troublesome  wieds. 
The  yellow  thistle  (C.  horridulut)  is  found 
near  the  coast;  the  pasture  thistle  {C.  pvmi- 
liii)  is  a  low  species  with  very  large  heads  of 
fragrant  purple  (or  white)  flowers;  the  tall 
thistle  ((/.  altiuitmu),  a  more  southern  spe- 
cies, is  often  10  ft.  high  and  a  rather  showy 
plant.  The  blessed  thistle  (C.  henedictui),  so 
called  on  account  of  its  former  use  in  medi- 
cine, is  barely  naturdized  southward. — The 
cotton  thistle,  of  a  closely  related  European 
genus,  is  onopordon  aeanthium  ;  it  is  a  stately 
plant  covered  with  whitish  cottony  hairs,  and 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  older  states. 
This  is  said  to  be  cultivated  in  Scotland  as  the 
Scotch  thistle,  but  the  best  authorities  give  the 
common  species  already  described  as  the  em- 
blematic thistle.  The  milk  thistle  is  Hlybum 
Marianum,  related  to  the  true  thistles,  and 
sometimes  cultivated  in  old  gardens ;  it  has 
purple  flowers,  and  leaves  blotched  with  white. 
Torch  thistle  is  a  name  given  in  tropical  coun- 
tries to  the  tall  species  of  e&rev$  of  the  eaeta- 
cem.  Sow  thistles  are  coarse  composite  weeds 
of  the  genus  sonckvt. 

THUSniiE,  Order  cf  the  (also  called  the  order 
of  St.  Andrew),  a  Scottish  order  of  knight- 
hood, reputed  on  very  insu£Scieut  grounds  to 
be  of  great  antiquity.  The  thistle  is  men- 
tioned as  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland  in 
the  inventory  of  the  effects  of  James  IIL,  who 
is  thought  to  have  adopted  it.  It  appears  on 
coins  of  James  lY.,  James  V.,  Mary,  and  James 
VI.,  on  the  last  with  the  motto  Jt'emo  me  im- 
pune  laeemt.  A  collar  of  thistles  appears  on 
the  gold  bonnet  pieces  of  James  V.  of  1689, 
and  with  the  royal  ensigns  depicted  in  Sir 
David  Lindsay's  armori  al  register  of  1 642.  But 
this  was  a  mere  device.  The  order  had  no  dis- 
tinct existence  previous  to  1687,  when  a  war- 
rant for  its  restitution  was  issued  by  James 
VII.  of  Scotland  and  II.  of  England.  It  fell 
into  abeyance  after  the  abdication  of  James, 
but  was  restored  by  Anne  in  1708,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  recognized  orders  of  the  British  em- 
pire. The  warrant  of  1687  confined  the  num- 
ber of  knights  to  12,  besides  the  sovereign; 
but  since  May,  1827,  it  has  been  permanently 
extended  to  16. 

TBOLVCK,  MedrMi  Atgut  Gedtici,  a  German 
theologian,  bom  in  Brealau,  March  80,  1799. 
He  completed  his  education  at  the  university 
of  Berlin,  and  was  thoroughly  converted  from 
his  skeptical  tendencies  under  the  influence  of 
Schleiermacher  and  Neander,  and  more  espe- 
cially through  Baron  von  Eottwitz,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Moravian  brotherhood.  In  1824 
he  became  professor  of  oriental  literature  at 
Berlin,  and  in  1826  was  transferred  to  Halle, 
where  he  has  labored  ever  since,  except  in 
1828-'9,  when  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Prussian 
'embassy  at  Rome.  He  at  first  suffered  perse- 
cution from  the  prevailing  rationalism  of  his 
oolleagnes,  but  succeeded  in  effecting  a  radical 
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change,  the  whole  theological  faoalty  of  Halle 
beooming  decidedly  erangelical.  Uis  namer- 
008  works  inolnde  Wahre  Weih«  de*  Zvoe\fler* 
(1824;  8th  ed.  pnbHshed  in  1867  nnder  the 
title  Die  Lekre  vom  Binder  vnd  vom  VenShner  ; 
translated  into  English  by  Ryland,  with  an  in- 
trodaction  by  John  Pye  Smith,  "Gnido  and 
Jalias,  the  Doctrine  of  Sin  and  the  Propitia- 
tor," republished  in  Boston,  1866);  Bluten- 
sammlung  aus  der  morgenldnduehen  Myetik 
(182S),  a  collection  of  translations  from  the 
mystic  poets  of  the  East;  commentaries  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1824,  twice  trans- 
lated into  English),  the  first  exegetical  fmit  of 
the  new  evangelicid  theology;  the  Gospel  of 
John  (1827;  translated  into  English  by  Kauf- 
mann,  1886,  and  by  Dr.  0.  P.  Kraath,  Phila- 
delphia^ 1859),  less  thorough  but  better  adapt- 
ed for  stadents  than  his  other  commentaries ; 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  (1883;  translated 
into  English  by  R.  L.  Brown,  Edinburgh,  1860), 
his  most  elaborate  and  valuable  ezegetical  pro- 
duction; the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1886); 
and  the  Psalms  (1848;  translated  into  English, 
Philadelphia,  1859) ;  Die  Glauhuiiirdigkeit  der 
evangelisehen  Oetehiehte  (1887),  a  vindication 
of  the  (Gospels  against  the  mythical  theory 
of  Strauss ;  Stunden  der  Andaeht  (2  vols., 
1840 ;  7th  ed.,  1867),  containing  several  origi- 
nal hymns ;  Vorgetchiehte  dee  Bationalitmu* 
U  vols.,  Halle,  1858-'62) ;  Predigten  Uber  die 
ffauptil&ehe  dee  ehrietliehen  Olaubeni  vnd  Le- 
leni  (5  vols.,  8d  ed.,  Gotha,  1868-'4) :  and  Oe- 
eehiehtedee  Rationaliemiuiparti.,  Berlin,  1866). 
His  complete  works  are  in  11  vols.  (1868-'72). 

THOHiS.  t  A  8.  W.  county  of  Georgia,  bor- 
dering on  Florida,  and  drained  by  the  Ockloc- 
konee  river  and  its  head  streams;  area,  92p 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  14,528,  of  whom  8,868 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad  trav- 
erses it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
248,618  bushels  of  Indian  com,  58,962  of  oats, 
68,187  of  sweet  potatoes,  6,092  bales  of  cotton, 
24,022  lbs.  of  wool,  and  21,878  of  rice.  There 
were  907  horses,  1,026  mules  and  asses,  3,876 
milch  cows,  7,681  other  cattle,  9,805  sheep, 
and  14,916  swine.  Capital,  TfaomasvUle.  U. 
An  unorganized  N.  W.  county  of  Kansas ;  area, 
1,080  sq.  m.  It  }p  intersected  in  the  north- 
west by  the  N.  and  S.  forks  of  Sappa  creek, 
and  contains  the  sources  of  Saline  river,  the 
N.  and  S.  forks  of  Solomon  river,  and  Prairie 
Dog  creek.  It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  pro- 
ductive soil,  well  adapted  to  stock  raising. 

TBOIUS,  CharlM  LmIi  iaknise,  a  French 
composer,  bom  in  Metz,  Aug.  6,  1811.  In 
1828  he  was  admitted  to  the  conservatory  of 
Paris,  where  in  1829  he  took  the  first  prize  for 
piano  playing,  and  in  1830  for  harmony ;  two 
years  later  the  academy  of  fine  arts  gave  him 
the  first  prize  for  musical  composition,  which 
entitled  him  to  a  course  of  musical  instruction 
in  Italy,  where  he  remained  several  years.' 
Returning  to  Paris  in  1886,  he  composed  the 
following  operas,  which  were  represented : 


La  double  iehelle  (1887) ;  Lepemiouitr  de  la 
regenee  (1888);  La  Cfypty,  a  ballet  (1889); 
Le  panier  fleuri  (1889);  Carlint  (1840);  Le 
eomte  de  Carmagnola  (1841) ;  Le  gverriUero 
(1842) ;  Angelique  et  Midor  (1848) ;  Le  eaid,  a 
comic  opera  (1849) ;  and  Le  tonge  d''une  nuit 
d'eti.  His  later  works  are  Baymond,  La  To- 
nelli.  La  eour  de  Cilimine,  Ptyeki,  Le  eamatal 
de  Veniee,  Migium  (1866),  and  Hamlet  (1868). 
The  last  two  are  the  best  of  this  composer's  ef- 
forts, thoogh  Hamlet  is  redeemed  from  dulnera 
only  by  the  fine  music  of  the  fourth  act  The 
opera  was  written  for  Mile.  Nilsson,  who  crea- 
ted the  r61e  of  Ophelia.  He  is  now  (1876)  en- 
gaged upon  a  grand  opera,  Franeetea  da  Simini. 

TBOIUS,  OiMius  af  St.  See  Chbistiaks  or 
St.  Thomas. 

THOMAS,  Cmh»  Heiry,  an  American  soldier, 
born  in  Southampton  co.,  Va.,  July  81,  1816, 
died  in  San  Francisco,  March  28,  1870.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1836,  was  assigned 
to  the  artillery,  and  served  in  the  Florida  war 
(1840-'42).  In  the  war  with  Mexico  (1846-'8) 
he  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Brown, 
and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Monterey  and 
Buena  Vista,  being  successively  brevetted  as 
captain  and  major.  He  served  in  the  war 
against  the  Seminole  Indians  in  1849-'60,  from 
1851  to  1864  was  instmctor  of  artillery  and 
cavalry  at  West  Point,  and  was  afterward  on 
frontier  duty,  principally  in  California  and 
Texas,  till  1860,  and  was  wounded  in  a  skir- 
mish with  the  Indians  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  Brazos.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  war 
he  was  made  colonel  of  cavalry,  and  took  part 
in  the  operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah in  the  summer  of  1S61.  In  August  he 
was  made  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and, 
being  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  army  of 
the  Ohio,  took  part  in  the  operations  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi.  He  was  made  major 
general  of  volunteers,  April  26,  1862,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  operations  in  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky.  During  Rosecrans's  cam- 
paign in  Tennessee  and  Georgia  he  commanded 
a  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
bore  an  important  part  in  the  battle  of  Mnr- 
freesboro,  Dec.  26, 1862,  to  Jan.  S,  1868,  and  in 
that  of  Ohickanxanga,  Sept.  19,  20, 1868,  where 
his  firmness  prevented  that  check  from  becom- 
ing a  disaster.  In  October  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  department  and  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  was  made  brigadier  general 
of  the  regular  army.  At  the  battle  of  Chat- 
tanooga three  divisions  of  his  army  gave  tiia 
finishing  blow  at  Missionary  ridge.  During 
Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  comprising  three  corps  and  three 
cavalry  divisions,  was  constantly  engaged.  In 
October,  1864,  Thomas  was  sent  to  Nashville, 
to  concentrate  the  forces  in  Tennessee  against 
the  invasion  of  Gren.  Hood,  whom  he  finally 
routed  before  Nashville,  Dec.  16,  16.  He  was 
made  major  general,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  congress  for  his  conduct  in  these  operations, 
March  8, 1866 ;  and  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
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the  battle  of  Nashville  a  gold  medal  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  state  of  Tennessee.  From 
June,  1866,  to  March,  1667,  be  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  military  division  (afterward  the 
department)  of  the  Tennessee,  his  heAlqnar- 
ters  being  at  Nashville  and  Lonisville.  He 
was  sabseqaently  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  third  military  district,  comprising  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Alabama,  and  next  to  that  of 
the  Camberland ;  and  in  1868,  having  declined 
the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  since  the  war  done  noth- 
ing to  entitle  him  to  such  promotion,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  fourth  military  divi- 
sion, comprising  the  territory  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  including  Alaska,  respecting  which  he 
made  a  valuable  report. 

TBOMJS,  balah,  an  American  printer,  bom 
in  Boston  in  1749,  died  in  Worcester,  April  4, 
1881.  He  commenced  business  as  a  printer  in 
Newburyport  in  1767.  In  1770  he  removed  to 
Boston  and  established  the  "Massachusetts 
Spy,"  in  which  he  attacked  with  great  boldness 
.the  oppressive  measures  of  the  British  govern- 
ment toward  the  colonies ;  and  Gov.  Hutchin- 
son vainly  endeavored  to  procure  his  indict- 
ment. In  1776  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
skirmish  at  Lexington,  and  on  May  3  com- 
menced issuing  his  paper  from  Worcester.  In 
1788  he  opened  a  bookstore  in  Boston,  and 
soon  after  established  branches  of  his  business 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  while 
oontinuingto  reside  in  Worcester.  In  1791  he 
printed  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  folio,  and 
subsequently  issued  numerous  editions  of 
smaller  size.  For  many  years  most  of  the 
school  books  of  the  country  were  printed  and 
published  by  him.  In  1810  he  published  his 
"  History  of  Printing  in  America "  (2  vols. 
8vo).  The  American  antiquarian  society  of 
Worcester  was  founded  through  his  efforts  in 
1812,  and  liberally  endowed  by  him. 

IVOMiS,  Jwtylu  an  American  author,  bom 
in  Oayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  about  1811.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Rensselaer  institute,  Troy,  and 
at  Yale  college,  was  for  some  time  professor 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Haverford  college.  Pa., 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  Philadelphia,  and 
settled  there  as  a  physician.  In  1857-'8  he 
"was  in  India  studying  oriental  languages.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  system  of  pronouncing 
geographical  names  in  "Baldwin's  Pronoun- 
cing Gazetteer"  (Philadelphia,.  1846),  of  the 
geographical  and  bicwraphical  vocabularies  in 
several  editions  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  and 
of  "Travels  in  Egypt  and  Palestine"  (1858). 
With  Thomas  Baldwin  he  edited  "A  New  and 
Complete  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States " 
(1864),  and  "  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazet- 
teer of  the  World"  (1855;  new  ed.,  1866); 
and  he  edited  alone  a  "  Comprehensive  Medi- 
cal Dictionary  "  (1864),  and  a  "  Universal  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythol- 
ogy" (2  vols,  large  8vo,  1870-'7l). 

TBOMiS,  Sidit,  also  called  Didymus,  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles.    Both  names,  the  Hebrew 


Thomas  (Th'om)  and  the  Greek  Didymus,  de- 
note a  twin.  Thomas  is  rarely  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  little  is  known  of 
him.  The  principal  traits  of  his  character  are 
given  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  When  Jesus 
after  his  crucifixion  appeared  to  his  disciples, 
Thomas  was  not  present,  and  refused  to  be- 
lieve until  he  himself  saw  and  touched  Jesus. 
As  to  the  scene  of  his  apostolical  labors,  the 
statements  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
first  centuries  do  not  agree ;  according  to  some 
it  was  Parthia,  according  to  others  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  and  according  to  others  India,  where 
the  Portuguese  in  the  16th  century  asserted 
that  they  had  found  his  body.  An  ancient 
sect  (see  Chbistiams  of  St.  Thomas),  who 
early  in  the  middle  ages  were  numerous  in 
Persia  and  still  survive  in  India,  claim  St. 
Thomas  as  their  founder;  but  many  theolo- 
tptaa  consider  the  account  of  the  labors  of  St. 
Thomas  in  India  as  having  been  invented  by 
the  Manichesans,  and  as  early  as  the  6th  cen- 
tury the  Thomas  of  India  was  regarded  by 
Theodoret  as  a  disciple  of  Manes.  To  the 
apostle  Thomas  an  Etangelium  Infantim 
Chrigti  (also  called  Enangelium  secundum 
Thomam)  is  ascribed,  which  pretends  to  fill 
up  the  gaps  left  by  the  canonical  Gospels  in 
the  time  from  the  infancy  of  Jesus  until  his 
public  appearance;  but  it  has  always  been 
regarded  as  apocryphal.  (See  Thilo,  Acta 
Thoma  Apottoti,  Leipsic,  1828.)  St.  Thomas 
is  commemorated  in  the  Koman  Catholic 
church  on  Dec.  21 ;  in  the  Greek  church  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  her  church  year,  beginning 
with  Easter  (hence  called  Thomas  Sunday). 

THOMAS  1  KJEVnS.    See  Eehpis. 

IWHUS  MtDINiS.  See  Aqudtas. 
'  IBOIUSICS.  I.  Ortstlas,  a  German  philoso- 
pher, bom  in  Leipsic  in  January,  1656,  died  in 
Halle,  Sept.  28,  1728.  He  was  educated  by  his 
father,  the  rector  of  the  celebrated  Thoma*- 
$ehule,  and  from  1675  to  1679  studied  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder.  Returning  to  Leipsic  in 
1679,  he  undertook  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
university,  and  in  1687  he  began  to  lecture 
in  the  German  instead  of  the  Latin  language. 
From  1688  to  1690  he  issued  a  monthly  series 
of  papers  devoted  chiefly  to  current  literature. 
Persecution  finally  forced  him  to  flee  from 
Leipsic,  and  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  elector  Frederick  III., 
afterward  King  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia.  He 
subsequently  delivered  lectures  at  Halle,  and 
his  success  induced  the  elector  in  1694  to  found 
the  university  of  Halle,  of  which  in  1710 
Thomasius  became  rector  and  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  jurisprudence.  It  was  principally  by 
his  exertions  that  trials  for  witchcraft  and  tor- 
ture were  abolished  in  Germany.  His  most 
important  works  are :  HitlorU  der  Wei»- 
heit  und  Thorheit  (Halle,  1698),  and  Ver- 
nur\ftig«  und  ehristtiehe,  aber  nieht  tehein- 
heilige  Oedanken  und  Erinnerungen  uier  aller- 
hand  auterUtene,  gemitehU  philoiophi$ehe  und 
jvrutiicht  H&ndel  (8  vols.,  1728-'6).    His  life 
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has  been  writteii  by  Lnden  {Chrittian  Thoma- 
tiut  naeh  teinen  SeTiiektaUn  und  Sehr\ften, 
Berlin,  1805),  and  by  Wagner  (1872).  IL  CMt- 
Med,  a  German  theologian,  a  descendant  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  1802,  died  in  1875.  He  was 
a  Lutheran  pastor  and  teacher  in  Naremberg 
from  1829  to  1842,  and  for  the  rest  of  bis  life 
professor  of  dogmatics  at  Erlangen.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Zeitsehrtft  far 
Prottttantitmu*  und  Kirehe.  His  worlds  in- 
clude, besides  treatises  on  the  Lutheran  church, 
Originei  :  ein  Beitragzur  Dogmengeteh,iehle  det 
8.  Jahrhundertt  (1887);  Beitrage  tur  kireh- 
lichen  Chrutologie  (184S);  and  ChrUti  Pwton, 
und  Werk  (3  vols.,  1866-'64). 

IBOlUSSIIf,  Leak  de,  a  French  theologian, 
bom  in  Aix,  Provence,  Aug.  28,  1619,  died  in 
Paris,  Dec.  24, 1695.  He  studied  in  the  college 
of  Marseilles,  became  a  member  of  the  French 
Oratory,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philos- 
ophy in  the  college  of  P6zenas,  where  he 
adopted  Platonic  principles,  and  taught  dog- 
matic theology  for  six  years  at  Saumur.  From 
1654  to  1667  he  was  professor  of  dogma  in 
the  seminary  of  St.  Magloire,  Paris,  also  de- 
livering lectures  on  church  history  and  disci- 
pline. He  seemed  at  first  to  favor  the  opinions 
of  the  Jansenists,  bnt  soon  declared  against 
them.  In  1667  he  published  Diaertationei  in 
Ooneilia  Oeneralia  et  Partieularia,  in  which 
he  taught  that  to  the  pope  alone  belongs  the 
right  of  assembling  general  councils ;  that  these 
councils  are  not  in  themselves  necessary ;  that 
in  all  matters  of  discipline  and  government  the 
authority  of  the  pope  ii  superior  to  that  of  a 
general  council ;  that  the  question  of  papal  in- 
fallibility should  never  be  discussed,  but  that  it 
was  "  sufficient  to  hold  that  the  pope  is  greater 
than  himself  when  at  the  head  of  a  council,  and 
a  council  inferior  to  itself  when  separated  from 
the  pope."  These  opinions  aroused  the  hos- 
tility of  the  parliament  and  of  the  Galilean  por- 
tion of  the  clergy,  and  the  regent  suppressed 
the  work.  His  most  important  works  are : 
Mimoiret  tur  la  grdee  (8  vols.  8vo,  1668 ;  2 
vols.  4to,  1682) ;  Aneienne  «t  nowxHle  disci- 
pline de  V6glUe  tottchant  let  biTi^/iee*  et  let 
iinijieier*  (8  vols.  foL,  1678-'»:  translated  into 
Latin  by  the  author,  1688,  1728);  Dogmata 
Theologiea  (8  vols,  fol.,  1680-'89 ;  6  vols.,  1864- 
'9) ;  Traiti  de  Tuniti  de  V6glise  et  det  moyen* 
que  let  prineet  chritient  ont  emplcyit  pour  y 
/aire  rentrer  ceux  qui  en  itaient  tSparit  (1686- 
'8) ;  and  Traiti  det  iditi  et  autret  moyent  ipiri- 
tuelt  et  temporelt  dont  on  t'ett  tervi  dant  tout 
let  tempt  pour  Stablir  et  pour  maintenir  Vuniti 
de  V&glite  eatholique  (3  vols.  4to,  1703). 

THOIUSTON,  a  town  of  Knox  co.,  Mdne, 
adjoining  Rockland,  on  the  Knox  end  Lincoln 
railroad,  60  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Portland ;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,002.  The  state  prison  is  situated  here, 
and  extensive  granite  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  worked  by  convict  labor,  which 
is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots, 
shoes,  and  carriages.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  export- 


ing lime  and  in  ship  building.  About  140,000 
casks  of  lime  are  produced  annually.  There 
are  a  few  other  manufactories,  two  national 
banks,  a  savings  bank,  a  fire  insurance  com- 
pany, %nd  six  churches.  Thomaston  was  in- 
corporated  in  1777,  and  included  until  1848 
Rockland  and  South  Thomaston. 

THOMPSON,  a  S.  £.  central  county  of  Da- 
kota, recently  formed  and  not  included  in  the 
census  of  1870 ;  area,  about  925  sq.  m.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Dakota  or  James  river  and 
its  N.  fork.    The  surface  is  rolling  prairie. 

TH0MF80I,  Aagastas  Oute.  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Goshen,  Oonn.,  April  80, 
1812.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  college,  at 
the  theological  seminary  at  East  Windsor  Hill, 
Conn.,  and  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  Since 
1842  be  has  been  pastorof  the  Eliot  Congre- 
gational church,  Roxbury,  Mass.  In  1864-'6 
he  accompanied  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson  as  a 
deputation  to  the  missions  of  the  American 
board  in  India.  He  has  published  "  Songs  in 
the  Night"  (Boston,  1845);  "The  Lambs 
Fed,"  which  has  been  translated  into  the  Mah- 
ratta  language ;  "  The  Young  Martyrs ;"  "  Last 
Hours,  or  Words  and  Acts  of  the  Dying" 
(1851);  "The  Poor  Widow,  a  Memorisl  of 
Mrs.  Anna  F.  Waters"  (1854;  translated  into 
Tamil) ;  "  The  Better  Land,  or  Believer's  Jour- 
ney and  Future  Home"  (1855);  "The  Yoke 
in  Youth,  a  Memorial  of  H.  M.  Hill"  (1866); 
"  Gathered  Lilies,  or  Little  Children  in  Heav- 
en" (1858);  "Feeding  the  Lambs"  (1859); 
"Morning  Hours  in  Patmos"  (1860);  "Lyra 
Coelestis"  (1863)  ;  "The  Mercy  Seat"  (1868); 
"Seeds  and  Sheaves"  (1868);  and  "Christns 
Oonsolator"(1869). 

THOHFSOI,  WwUsiilBi    See  RmcTORD. 

TflOHPSWr,  DnM  Plate,  an  American  nov- 
elist, bom  in  Oharlestown,  Mass.,  Oct.  1,  1705, 
died  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  June  6,  1868.  He 
graduated  at  Middlebury  college  in  1820,  was 
private  tutor  for  several  years,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Yirgmia.  He  practised 
law  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  and  held  the  oflSces  of 
register  of  probate,  clerk  of  the  legislature, 
compiler  of  the  statutes,  judge  of  probate, 
clerk  of  the  county  and  of  the  sapreme  court, 
and  secretary  of  state.  He  published  "May 
Martin,  or  the  Money  Diggers"  (1836,  many 
times  reprinted);  "Adventures  of  Timothy 
Peacock ''  (1835) ;  "  The  Green  Mountain  Boys  " 
(Montpelier,  1840) ;  "  Locke  Amsden,"  a  graph- 
ic picture  of  the  New  England  district  school 
as  it  was  (Boston,  1847);  "Lucy  Hosmer" 
(1848) ;  "  The  Bangers,  or  the  Tory's  Dan^- 
ter"  (1850);  "Gant  Gurley,  or  the  Trappers 
of  Lake  Umbagog"  (Ise'O;  "The  Doomed 
Chief"  (1860) ;  and  "History  of  the  Town  of 
Montpelier,  Vermont"  (1860).  From  1849  to 
1856  he  edited  the  "Green  Mountain  Free- 
man "  newspaper. 

TBMIPSOH,  Btakctt,  an  English  punter,  bom 
in  London  about  1860.  In  1874  she  acquired 
great  fame  by  her  "  Roll  Call,"  relating  to  the 
Crimean  war,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
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qneen.  In  the  sninmer  of  187S  she  exhibited 
another  military  picture,  and  at  the  dose  of 
the  same  jear,  on  her  return  from  Italy,  a 
"  Vintage  Sketch  in  Tuscany." 

niOHPSOll,  Sir  Hovy,  an  English  surgeon, 
bom  at  FramUngham,  Suffolk,  Aug.  6,  1820. 
He  was  educated  at  tlmversity  college,  Lon- 
don, became  assistant  surgeon  of  the  college 
hospital  in  1868,  surgeon  in  1868,  and  professor 
of  clinical  surgery  in  1866,  and  was  knighted 
in  1867.  He  has  published  "  The  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra" 
(London,  1858  ;  8d  ed.,  1869) ;  "  The  Enkrged 
Prostate,  its  Pathology  and  Treatment "  (1867 ; 
2d  ed.,  including  the  Jacksonian  prize  essay 
of  the  royal  college  of  surgeons  for  1860, 1861 ; 
8d  ed.,  1868) ;  "  Practical  Lithotomy  and  Lith- 
otrity  "  (1868  ;  2d  ed.,  1871) ;  and  "  Clinical 
Lectores  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs  " 
(1868 ;  2d  ed.,  1870). 

TWMffS(Hl,jM(pkPiuvlBk,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  7,  1819.  He 
gradnated  at  Tale  coUege  in  1888,  studied  the- 
ology at  Andover  and  Nev  Haren,  and  was 
orduned  pastor  of  the  Chapel  street  Congre- 
gational church,  New  Haven,  in  November, 
1840.  From  1846  to  1872  be  was  minister 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  chnroh  in  New 
York.  While  at  New  Haven  he  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  "New  Englander,"  a 
Congregational  quarterly  review,  and  he  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Indepen- 
dent "newspaper.  In  1862  he  originated  the 
plan  of  the  Albany  Congregationalist  conven- 
tion. He  was  t^o  a  manager  of  the  American 
Congregational  union,  and  of  the  American 
home  missionary  society.  In  1862  he  visited 
Palestine,  Mt.  Sinai,  E^rpt,  and  other  oriental 
countries ;  and  he  haa  since  devoted  much  time 
to  oriental  studies,  especially  Egyptology,  the 
results  of  which  have  appeared  in  his  contri- 
butions to  the  "  North  American  Review,"  the 
"Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  the  "Jonmal  of  the 
American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Soci- 
ety," Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Biblical  Geog- 
raphy and  Antiquities,"  and  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  Eitto's  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Liter- 
ature." Harvard  university  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1866.  He  now 
(1876)  resides  in  Berlin.  Dr.  Thompson  has 
published  "  Memoir  of  Timothy  Dwight "  (New 
Haven,  1844);  "Lectures  to  Young  Men"  (New 
York,  1846);  "Hints  to  Employers"  (1847); 
"  Memoir  of  David  Hale  "  (1860) ;  "  Foster  on 
Missions,  with  a  Preliminary  Essay  "  (1860) ; 
"Stray  Meditations"  (1862;  revised  ed.  en- 
titled "The  Believer's  Refuge,"  1857);  "The 
Invalnable  Possession  "  (1866) ;  "  Egypt,  Past 
and  Present"  (Boston,  1866);  "The  Early 
Witnesses"  (1857);  "Memoir  of  Rev.  David 
T.  Stoddard"  (New  York,  1868)  ;  "The  Chris- 
tian Graces"  (1869);  "The  College  as  a  Re- 
ligions Institution  "  (1869) ;  "  Love  and  Pen- 
alty "  (1860) ;  "  Bryant  Gray  "  (1868) ;  "  Chris- 
tianity and  Emancipation"  (1868);  "The  Holy 
Comforter"  (1666);   "Man  in  Genesis  and 


Geology"  (1869);  "Theology  of  Christ,  from 
His  Own  Words"  (1870);  "Home  Worship" 
(1871) ;  "  Church  and  State  in  the  United  States  " 
(1874);  and  "Life  of  Christ"  (1875). 

THOMPSON,  Isni,  an  American  sculptor,  bom 
in  Queen's  county,  Ireland,  in  1888.  He  came 
to  ^e  United  States  at  an  early  age  with  his 
mother,  a  widow,  who  settled  in  Albany,  N. 
Y.  While  studying  in  the  medical  college  he 
also  attended  a  drawing  school,  and  was  en- 
couraged in  his  taste  for  art  by  William  Hart 
and  E.  D.  Palmer.  When  the  latter  opened  a 
studio  for  sculpture  in  Albany,  Thompson  be- 
came his  pupil,  and  remained  with  him  nine 
years,  making  himself  known  by  his  ideal  head 
of  "  Little  Nell,"  which  he  twice  copied  to  fill 
orders,  and  by  his  busts  and  medallion  portraits. 
In  1868  he  settled  in  New  York,  and  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  national  academy  of  design. 
In  1869  his  bust  of  the  "  Trapper  "  secured  his 
election  as  an  academician,  and  he  soon  after 
became  a  member  of  the  council ;  and  be  also 
served  on  the  committee  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  building  of  the  academy.  He  now  (1876) 
resides  in  Florence,  Italy.  Among  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's principal  works  are  a  statue  of  Gen.  John 
Sedgwick,  erected  at  West  Point;  a  colossal 
statue  of  Napoleon,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Pinchot 
of  Milford,  Pa. ;  a  statue  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott, 
erected  at  the  soldiers'  home  near  Washington ; 
a  soldiers'  monument  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  a 
statue  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  first  pres- 
ident of  Yale  college,  erected  in  the  college 
grounds ;  and  many  busts  and  bass-reliefs. 

THOMPSON,  IfeMMS  Pcnrwct,  an  English  po- 
litical reformer,  bom  in  Hull,  March  16,  1788, 
died  Sept.  6,  1869.  In  1808  he  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman,  and  in  1806  went  into 
the  army  as  second  lieutenant.  In  1808  he 
was  made  governor  of  Sierra  Leone.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  col- 
ony ;  and  the  opposition  raised  against  him  by 
the  slave  traders  caused  his  recall.  He  ar- 
rived in  England  in  1810,  returned  to  the 
army,  and  served  in  the  peninsular  campaign 
of  1818,  in  France  in  1814,  and  afterward  in 
the  Pindaree  campaign  in  India.  In  1619, 
baring  learned  Arabic,  he  accompanied  Sir 
WiUiam  Keir  Grant  in  the  expedition  up  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  assisted  in  the  negotiation  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Arab  tribes,  by  which  the 
slave  trade  was  declared  piracy.  In  1864  he 
was  made  major  general.  In  1814  be  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  "On  a  Constitution." 
He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  "  West- 
minster Review  "  on  its  establishment  in  1824, 
and  five  years  afterward  became  joint  pro- 
prietor, writing  for  it  constantly  till  1886. 
His  "Com  Law  Catechism"  (1827)  was  the 
most  effective  attack  upon  the  protectionist 
system.  He  was  several  times  elected  to  par- 
liament. A  selection  from  his  miscellaneous 
writings  was  published  (6  vols.,  1842). 

ISOMPSON,  WaMy,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
at  PickensvUle,  S.  C,  Sept  8,  1798,  died  in 
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Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Nov.  23, 1868.  He  graduated 
at  the  Soath  Oarolina  college  in  1814,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  from  1826  to  1880,  when 
he  became  solicitor  of  the  western  circnit. 
During  the  nullifioation  excitement  he  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  brigadier  general  of 
militia  (1885).  From  1886  to  1841  he  was  a 
member  of  congress,  and  was  prominent  in 
debate  as  a  leader  of  the  whig  party.  In  1842 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico.  During 
his  mission,  he  made  two  important  treaties, 
and  procured  the  liberation  of  more  than  200 
Texan  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  Bent 
home  at  his  own  charge.  On  his  return  he 
published  "Recollections  of  Mexico"  (8vo, 
New  York,  1840). 

THOMPSONTILU;,  a  Tillage  in  the  town  of 
Enfield,  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut,  17  m.  N. 
of  Hartford ;  pop.  about  8,600.  It  is  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Conneetiout  rirer,  and  on  the 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springrfield  rail- 
road. It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  carpets,  being  tiie  seat  of  the  Hartford  car- 
pet company's  works,  which,  according  to  the 
latest  returns,  contain  297  looms  and  produce 
2,600,000  yards  annually. 

THOHS,  WUIaH  John,  an  English  antiqaary, 
bom  in  Westminster,  Nov.  16,  1808. .  He  was 
for  some  years  clerk  of  printed  papers  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  in  1662  was  appointed  sub- 
librarian of  that  house.  His  first  separate  pub- 
lication was  "A  Collection  of  early  Prose  Ko- 
mances"  (8  vols.,  1828).  This  was  followed 
by  "Lays  and  Legends  of  Various  Nations" 

8884) ;  "  Book  of  the  Court"  (1888) ;  "  Three 
otelets  on  Shakespeare"  (1866)  ;  and  "  Han- 
nah Lightfoot,  Queen  Charlotte,  and  the  Cheva- 
lier d'Eon  "  (1867).  He  has  also  edited  "Anec- 
dotes and  Traditions"  (1889),  "  Stow's  Survey 
of  London"  (1842),  and  "  Caxton's  Reynard 
the  Fox"  (1844).  His  reputation  rests  princi- 
pally on  the  establishment  of  the  periodical 
"Notes  and  Queries." 

THOMSON.  I.  AathMy  Todd,  a  British  physi- 
cian, born  in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  7,  1778,  died  at 
Ealing,  Middlesex,  July  8,  1849.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the,high  school  of  Edinburgh,  studied 
medicine,  in  1798  became  a  member  of  the 
speculative  society,  and  in  1799  of  the  royal 
medical  society,  and  in  1800  settled  in  London 
as  a  general  practitioner.  In  1826  he  became 
a  member  of  the  royal  coUege  of  physicians, 
in  1828  professor  of  materia  medica  in  London 
university,  now  University  college,  and  in  1882 
professor  of  medical  iurisprudenoe.  His  works 
include  "The  London  Dispensatory"  (8vo, 
1811),  and  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  "  (8vo, 
1832),  both  many  times  reprinted.  II.  Kaflie- 
tlie  Bfcrly,  an  English  authoress,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Etruria,  Staffordshire,  in 
1800,  died  in  Dover,  Dec.  17,  1862.  She  pub- 
lished "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII." 
(2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1826) ;  "  Memoirs  of 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  of  the 
Court  of  Queen  Anne"  (2  vols.,  1889) ;  "  Me- 


moirs of  the  Jacobites  of  1716  and  1746"  (3 
vols.,  1845);  "Memoirs  of  the  Visconntees 
Sundon,"  &c.  (3  vels.,  1847) ;  "  Recollections 
of  Literary  Characters  and  Celebrated  Places  " 
(2 vols.,  1858);  "Court Secrets "(8 vols.,  1867); 
"  Life  and  Times  of  George  ViUiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham"  (8  vols.,  1860) ;  and  several  aov- 
els.  "Queens  of  Society"  and  "Wita  and 
Beaux  of  Society  "  were  written  with  her  son, 
John  Oockburn  Thomson,  under  the  psendo- 
nymes  of  Grace  and  Philip  Wharton. 

THOKON,  Oiailn,  an  American  patriot,  bom 
at  Magbera,  county  Derry,  Ireland,  Nov.  29, 
1729,  died  at  Lower  Merion,  near  Philadelphia, 
Aug.  16,  1824.  He  came  to  America  at  the 
age  of  11,  was  educated  in  Maryland,  tau^t  a 
Friends'  academy  in  Philadelphia,  and  after- 
ward went  into  business  in  that  city,  and  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Franklin.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  the  continental  congress  throughout  its 
existence  (1774-'88),  and  of  the  first  United 
States  house  of  representatives  till  his  resigna- 
tion in  July,  1789.  John  Adams  called  him 
"  the  Sam  Adams  of  Philadelphia,  the  life  of 
the  cause  of  liberty."  He  was  the  author  of 
"An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  A]i«ia- 
tion  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawanese  Indians" 
(8vo,  London,  1759) ;  a  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble, the  first  English  version  of  the  Septna- 
gint  (4  vols.  8vo,  1808);  and  "A  Synopsis  of 
the  four  Evangelists"  (1816). 

THOmON,  Edwaid,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Portsea,  England,  in  October,  1810, 
died  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  March  22, 1870.  In 
1819  his  parents  settled  in  Wooster,  Ohio.  He 
graduated  in  medicine  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1829,  and  in  1888  joined  the 
Ohio  Methodist  Conference.  In  1838  he  be- 
came principal  of  Norwalk  seminary,  Ohio, 
and  in  1844  was  elected  by  the  general  confer- 
ence editor  of  the  "  Ladies'  Repository."  In 
1846  he  became  president  of  the  Ohio  Wedey- 
an  university  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  in  1860 
was  elected  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal."  He  was  elected  bishop  in  1864, 
made  an  extensive  tour  of  missionary  observa- 
tion in  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Bulgaria,  India, 
and  China,  and  organized  the  Indian  mission 
into  an  annual  conference.  He  was  a  member 
of  every  general  conference  from  1840  to  1864. 
He  published  "  Educational  Essays  "  (new  ed., 
Cincinnati,  1866) ;  "  Mord  and  Religions  Es- 
says" (1856);  "Biographical  and  Incidental 
Sketches"  (1856);  "Letters  from  Europe," 
notes  of  a  tour  through  England,  France,  and 
Switzerland  (1856)  ;  "  Letters  from  India, 
China,  and  Turkey"  (2  vols.,  1870). 

THOnMlf,  JMms,  a  British  poet,  bom  at  £d- 
nam,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  Sept  11,  1700, 
died  at  Eew  Lane,  near  Richmond,  Ang.  27, 
1746.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 
passed  six  years  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  last  four  of  which  were  devoted  to 
theological  studies.  About  1724  he  went  to 
London,  and  for  several  months  was  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Lord  Binning.    A  fragment  of 
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blank  yane,  written  by  him  at  the  age  of  14, 
was  first  pablished  in  a  life  of  the  poet  by 
AUan  Cunningham  in  1841.  He  published  in 
March,  1726,  his  blank  verse  poem  of  "  Win- 
ter," for  the  copyright  of  which  he  received 
three  guineas,  and  three  editions  were  called 
for  in  a  year.  In  1727  appeared  "  Summer," 
foUowed  by  " Britannia"  and  a  "Poem  sacred 
to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;"  in  1728, 
"  Spring;"  and  In  1780,  "  The  Seasons,"  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  "Autumn,"  in  a  4to 
volume,  of  which  454  copies  were  subscribed 
for  at  a  guinea  each.  In  1729  he  produced 
"  Sophonisba,"  a  tragedy,  acted  with  moderate 
success  at  Drnry  Lane.  In  1731-2  be  travelled 
on  the  continent  as  tutor  of  the  son  of  Sir 
Charles  Talbot,  afterward  lord  chancellor,  and 
on  his  return  to  England  commenced  an  elab- 
orate poem  on  "Liberty"  (5  parts,  1786-'6). 
It  was  abridged  by  Ijoii  Lyttelton  in  collect- 
ing the  author's  works  for  publication,  and  in 
that  condition  it  still  appears.  He  had  mean- 
while been  placed  in  easy  circumstances  by 
the  appointment  of  secretary  of  briefs  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  bestowed  upon  him  by  Lord 
Talbot.  After  the  death  of  the  chancellor  in 
1787  he  lost  the  place,  but  received  from  the 
prince  of  Wales  a  pension  of  £100  a  year.  He 
now  produced  successively  his  dramas  "Aga- 
memnon "  (1788),  which  narrowly  escaped  being 
damned  on  the  tirst  night,  and  "  Edward  and 
Eleanora,"  the  representation  of  which  was 
prohibited  under  the  operation  of  the  act  for 
licensing  dramatic  performances;  the  masque 
of  "Alfred,"  written  in  conjunction  with  Mal- 
let, which  contains  the  celebrated  song  and 
chorus,  "  Rule  Britannia,"  set  to  music  by  Dr. 
Ame ;  and  "  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,"  per- 
formed with  success  at  Drury  Lane  in  1746. 
About  this  time  he  was  appointed  surveyor 
general  of  the  Leeward  islands,  the  duties  of 
which  were  discharged  by  a  deputy,  while  the 
clear  emoluments  amounted  to  £300  a  year ; 
and  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  an 
elegant  retreat  at  Kew  Lane.  In  1748  appeared 
"  "nie  Castle  of  Indolence,"  on  which  he  had 
labored  for  many  years.  His  posthumous  play 
of  ".Coriolanus"  was  performed  at  Oovent 
Garden.  Thomson  was  a  man  of  gross  appear- 
ance and  exceedingly  indolent  disposition.  The 
latest  edition  of  his  complete  works  is  in  two 
volumes  (London,  1870). 

TBOMSmr.  L  Itrntt,  a  British  civil  engineer, 
bom  in  Belfast  about  1816.  He  was  educated 
in  Belfast  and  Glasgow,  where  his  father  was 
professor  of  mathematics.  He  took  the  mas- 
ter's degree  in  1840,  studied  civil  en^neering 
and  mechanics,  became  a  pupil  in  the  Horseley 
iron  works,  near  Tipton,  South  StafFordshire, 
entered  the  service  of  William  Fairbaim,  and 
afterward  settled  in  Belfast  as  a  civil  engineer. 
In  1857  he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil 
engineering  in  Queen's  college,  Belfast,  and  in 
1872  professor  of  engineering  and  mechanics 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  Prof.  Thomson 
has  been  prominently  employed  as  a  consult- 
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ing  engineer  for  water  supply,  irrigation,  and 
Other  agricultural  engineering.  He  invented 
the  vortex  turbine,  and  the  jet  pump  and  in- 
termittent reservoir,  for  draining  swamp  lands. 
His  investigations  of  the  lowering  by  pressure 
of  the  freezing  temperature  of  water  suggested 
the  perfect  solution  of  the  problem  of  glaciers. 
About  40  papers  by  him  on  physics,  mathema- 
tics, and  mechanics  have  been  published  in  the 
"  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Jour- 
nal," the  "  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal," 
the  "Transactions"  of  the  royal  societies  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  the  "  Proceedings  "  of 
the  British  association,  and  the  "  Transactions  " 
of  the  institution  of  engineers  of  Scotland.  IL 
Sir  Wnfaw,  a  British  mathematician,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Belfast  in  June,  1824. 
He  studied  in  Glasgow  university,  and  after- 
ward at  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
1845,  and  became  a  fellow  of  St.  Peter's.  In 
1846  he  was  made  professor  of  natural  philo- 
sophy in  Glasgow  university,  which  post  he 
still  holds  (1876).  For  seven  years  ne  was 
editor  of  the  "  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathe- 
matical Journal,"  among  his  contributions  to 
which  was  one  on  "  Distribution  of  Electricity 
on  Spherical  Conductors"  (1848).  In  1866  he 
delivered  the  Bakerian  lecture  on  "Electro- 
dynamic  Properties  of  Metals."  He  has  con- 
structed several  beautiful  instruments  for  the 
study  of  electrical  phenomena,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  perfecting  a  tide-calculating 
machine.  He  invented  the  mirror  galvano- 
meter and  syphon  recorder,  for  ocean  tele- 
graphy, which,  owing  to  their  extreme  deli- 
cacy, can  be  worked  by  very  low  battery  pow- 
er. He  has  made  important  contributions  to 
the  science  of  magnetism,  and  investigated  the 
laws  of  heat.  (See  Hrat.)  He  was  knighted 
in  1866.  Among  his  published  papers  are 
"Thermal  EffecU  of  Fluids  in  Motion,"  "The 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity,"  and  "The 
Rigidity  of  the  Earth."  A  volume  of  Iiis  pa- 
pers on  electrostatics  and  magnetism  appeared 
in  1872. 

IBOHKOR,  TiwMHi)  a  British  chemist,  bom  at 
Crieff,  Perthshire,  April  12,  1778,  died  at  Kil- 
mun,  Argyleshire,  July  2,  1862.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  and  at 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1796  became  a  contributor 
to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  his  chemi- 
cal articles  in  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
"System  of  Chemistry"  (4  vols.  8vo,  1802). 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  the  use  of 
chemical  symbols,  and  among  the  first  to  eluci- 
date the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton.  In  1810  h« 
published  the  "Elements  of  Chemistry"  (8vo); 
in '1812,  the  "History  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  "  (4to) ;  and  in  1818,  "  Travels  in  Swe- 
den," which  country  he  had  visited  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  1818  he  went  to  London  and 
commenced  the  "Annals  of  Philosophy,"  which 
he  edited  till  1822.  In  1817  he  was  chosen 
lecturer  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  in 
1818  was  made  professor  of  chemistry.  His 
other  works  are :  "  An  Attempt  t«  EataMisb 
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the  First  Principles  of  Chemistry  by  Experi- 
ment" (2  vols.,  1825);  "  The  History  of  Ohem- 
istry"  (2  vols.,  1880-'81);  "Outlines  of  Min- 
eralogy and  Geology"  (2  vols.,  1886);  and 
"Brewing  and  Distillation"  (1849).— His  son 
Thomas,  saperintendent  of  the  East  India  com- 

ftony's  botanic  gardens  at  Calcutta,  has  pnb- 
ished  an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  western 
Himalaya  and  Thibet  (8vo,  1852). 

THOMSON,  mifaua,  an  English  clergyman, 
born  in  Whitehaven,  Feb.  11,  1819.  He  was 
educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  successively  fellow,  tutor,  and  pro- 
vost. He  was  ordained  in  1842,  became  select 
preacher  at  Oxford  in  1846,  Bampton  lecturer 
in  1853,  rector  of  All  Souls,  Marylebone,  in 
1855,  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1858,  bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  in  1861,  and  arch- 
bishop of  York  in  1868.  He  has  published 
"The  Atoning  Work  of  Christ"  (Xondon, 
1858);  "Outline  of  the  Necessary  Laws  of 
Thought,"  a  text  book  in  several  English  and 
American  colleges  (1842 ;  9th  ed.,  1868) ;  "  Life 
in  the  Light  of  God's  Word  "  (186T) ;  "  Limits 
of  Philosophical  Inquiry"  (1868);  and  ser- 
mons, pastoral  letters,  and  lectures. 

THOK,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  first 
bom  of  Odin  and  Frigga,  the  bravest  and  bold- 
est of  all  the  gods.  He  directed  the  winds  and 
the  seasons;  agriculture  and  the  family  rela- 
tions were  under  his  special  care ;  and,  unlike 
Odin,  he  was  opposed  to  war  among  men.  In 
the  Eddas  he  appears  as  the  champion  of  gods 
and  men,  destroying  monsters  and  giants  with 
his  bolts  of  thunder.  A  terrible  hammer  was 
hurled  at  his  victim,  and  after  the  blow  was 
dealt  the  weapon  returned  to  his  band.  His 
waist  was  bound  with  a  girdle  which  forever 
renewed  the  strength  he  spent  in  battle.  Thor 
has  been  compared  with  Hercules,  Jupiter,  and 
the  old  Saxon  deity  Irmin.  The  fifth  day  of 
the  week  has  from  him  received  its  name, 
Thursday. 

TflORAX  (Gr.  B6paS),  the  chest,  or  upper  part 
of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  situated  between  the 
neck  and  the  abdomen.  The  osseous  frame- 
work of  the  thorax  connsts  of  the  12  dorsal 
vertebras  behind,  the  sternum  or  breast  bone 
in  front,  and  the  ribs  upon  each  side.  The 
spaces  between  the  ribs  are  occupied  by  the 
intercostal  muscles,  external  and  internal.  The 
floor  or  inferior  wall  of  the  thorax  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  diaphragm,  a  vaulted  muscular 
sheet,  with  a  central  tendinous  expansion,  the 
convexity  of  which  looks  upward  toward  the 
chest,  while  its  concavity  looks  downward  to- 
ward the  abdomen.  The  general  form  of  the 
thorax  is  conical,  with  a  broad  base  below, 
and  presenting  at  its  upper  extremity  a  com- 
paratively narrow  and  nearly  circular  open- 
ing, bounded  on  each  side  by  the  curved  bor- 
ders of  the  first  pair  of  ribs,  through  which  the 
trachea,  (esophagus,  nerves,  and  blood  vessels 
pass  from  the  neck  into  the  chest,  or  vice  versa. 
The  framework  of  the  chest  thns  oonstitoted 
has  a  considerable  degree  of  elasticity,  owing 


to  the  carved  form  of  the  ribs  themselves,  and 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  articulated  with  the 
Btemnm  by  elastic  cartilages  of  variable  length, 
oblique  in  position.  Owing  to  the  mobility  of 
the  ribs  at  their  vertebral  articulations,  diey 
are  capable  of  being  rotated  outward  and  ele- 
vated by  the  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles, 
and  of  thns  expanding  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
laterally.  The  expansion  also  takes  place  at 
the  same  time  in  an  antero-posterior  direc- 
tion, dnce  the  sternum  itself  is  elevated  by 
the  movement  of  the  ribs  and  carried  farther 
away  from  the  spinal  colunm ;  in  this  way  is 
produced  the  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  th« 
walls  of  the  chest  during  respiration.  By  the 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm  the  central  ten- 
don of  this  muscle  is  drawn  downward  at  the 
moment  of  inspiration,  thus  also  expanding  the 
chest  vertically. — The  cavity  of  the  thorax  has 
a  general  conoidal  form,  corresponding  with 


C*vlt7  of  the  Thonx  In  Msn,  opened  ulteriorly,  Bhowliig 
the  intenul  or^ns.  a,  d,  c  Upper,  middle,  and  lower 
lobes  of  the  right  hug.  d,  t.  Upper  and  lover  lobe*  of 
the  left  long.  /.  Heart,  g.  Palmoiuuy  artery.  A.  Pul- 
monary vein.  i.  Aorta,  k,  Saperior  Tcna  cara.  I.  Up- 
per aarflice  of  the  dlaphngm.  m.  Lower  extremity  of 
the  atemum.    n,  TVachea. 

its  external  configuration.  It  is  partially  divi- 
ded, however,  into  lateral  halves  by  the  for- 
ward projection  of  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, leaving  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  colnmn 
a  tolerably  deep  rounded  groove  or  furrow. 
The  principal  organs  contained  in  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  are  the  heart,  lungs,  and  great 
blood  vessels.  The  heart  is  situated  nearly  in 
the  median  line,  with  its  point  directed  down- 
ward and  toward  the  left  side,  and  the  lower 
part  of  its  inferior  and  posterior  surface  rest- 
ing upon  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  saperior  and  inferior  venm  cavse,  the  aor- 
ta, the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  pulmonary 
veins  are  connected  with  the  base  of  the  heart, 
mostly  about  the  level  of  the  junction  of  the 
third  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum.  The 
lungs  are  on  each  side,  moulded  to  the  form  of 
the  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained,  and 
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partly  lapping  over  the  heart  and  great  vessels 
in  an  anterior  view.  The  trachea  enters  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  behind  the  superior  vena 
cava  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  ceso- 
phagns  is  situated  still  further  backward,  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  spinal  column.  The 
phrenic  nerve  passes  down  on  each  side,  be- 
tween the  subclavian  artery  and  vein,  in  front 
of  the  root  of  the  lung,  between  the  pleura  and 
pericardium,  to  be  distributed  to  the  muscular 
tissae  of  the  diaphragm.  The  pneumogastrio 
nerves  descend  behind  the  roots  of  the  lungs, 
where  they  give  off  their  pulmonary  branches, 
and  then  accompany  the  oesophagus  through 
an  opening  in  the  diaphragm  to  the  stomach. 
The  thoracic  portion  of  the  great  sympathetic 
nerve  is  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column,  as 
a  chain  of  ganglia,  each  ganghon  resting  upon 
the  head  of  a  rib,  and  connected  by  nervous 
filaments  with  those  above  and  below. 

THOKEAV,  Hnry  David,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Concord,  Mass.,  July  12,  1817,  died 
there.  May  6,  1862.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1637,  and  after  teaching  school  for 
a  short  time  became  a  land  surveyor.  In  this 
parsnit  he  worked  no  more  than  was  neces- 
sary to  gain  the  means  for  his  simple  wants, 
and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  reading,  wri- 
ting, pedestrian  excursions,  and  study.  Em- 
erson says  of  him:  "Few  lives  contain  so 
many  renunciations.  He  was  bred  to  no  pro- 
fession; he  never  married;  he  lived  alone;  he 
never  went  to  church;  he  never  voted;  he 
refused  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  state;  he  ate  no 
flesh,  he  drank  no  wine ;  he  never  knew  the 
nse  of  tobacco;  and,  though  a  naturalist,  he 
used  neither  trap  nor  gun."  In  1846  he  built 
ft  small  frame  house  on  the  shore  of  Walden 
pond,  Concord,  and  lived  in  it  alone  for  two 
years,  working  and  studying.  He  published 
"A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers"  (Boston,  1849),  and  "Walden,  or  Life 
in  the  Woods  "  (1854).  After  his  death  were 
published  "Excursions  in  Field  and  Forest," 
with  a  biographical  sketch  by  K.  W.  Emerson 
(1863);  "The  Maine  Woods"  (1864);  "Cape 
Cod"  (1865);  "Letters  to  Various  Persons," 
with  nine  poems  (1865) ;  and  "  A  Yankee  in 
Canada,"  with  anti-slavery  and  reform  papers 
(1866).— See  "  Thoreau,  the  Poet- Naturalist," 
by  William  Ellery  Channing  (Boston,  1878). 

TTOBIDM,  or  lliMtaaH,  a  rare  metal  discov- 
ered in  1828  by  Berzelius  in  a  black  mineral 
called  thorite,  found  in  a  syenitio  rock  in  Nor- 
way. It  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  chloride 
with  potassium  or  sodium.  It  is  a  gray  me- 
tallic powder  having  much  resemblance  to  zir- 
conium, and  acquires  a  metallic  lustre  by  pres- 
sure. Its  specific  gravity  is  7*6  to  7*8 ;  symbol, 
Th.  It  takes  fire  when  heated  considerably  be- 
low redness,  and  bums  with  great  brilliancy, 
forming  tborina,  ThO«,  a  white  substance  of 
ap.  gr.  9-402.  Thorinic  chloride,  ThClj,  is  pre- 
pared by  passing  dry  chlorine  over  a  heated 
mixture  of  tborina  and  charcoal.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  rectangular  four-sided  tables,  which 


are  deliquescent  and  very  soluble  in  water. 
Thorinic  sulphate,  with  potiassic  sulphate,  forms 
thorinic  potassic  sulphate,' EiS0<',ThS04,H«0, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  but  is  precipitated 
by  a  saturated  solution  of  potassic  sulphate. 
Thorinic  sulphate  is  characterized  by  being 
precipitated  by  boiling  its  solution,  which  re- 
dissolves  on  cooling.  Oxalic  acid  gives  with 
salts  of  thorium  a  white  insoluble  oxalate  of 
themetaL 

THOBN,  a  name  used  in  combination  for 
various  spinescent  plants,  but  by  itself  re- 
stricted to  species  of  the-  genus  eratagvt,  of 
the  rose  family.  The  genus  belongs  to  that 
division  of  the  family  (tribe  pomea)  which 
includes  pyrut,  the  apple,  pear,  &c.,  and  dif- 
fers from  this  chiefly  in  the  structure  of  the 
fruit.  About  65  species  are  described  (which 
is  probably  many  more  than  really  exist), 
found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
and  a  single  one  in  the  Andes  of  Columbia ; 
they  are  shrubs,  or  sometimes  small  trees, 
and  often  armed  with  thorns,  which  are  abor- 
tive or  suppressed  branches.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  simple,  often  lobed,  and  in  some 
species  evergreen ;  the  abundant  flowers,  usu- 
ally in  terminal  clusters,  though  much  smaller, 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  apple  in  struc- 
ture, are  generally  white,  sometimes  rose-col- 
ored, and  fragrant ;  styles  one  to  five ;  the 
usually  red  and  sometimes  edible  fruit  is  a 
drupe  rather  than  a  pome ;  the  carpels,  instead 
of  being  parchment-like  as  in  the  apple,  form- 
ing when  ripe  a  hard,  bony,  one-  to  five-celled 
stone,  or  one  to  five  distinct,  bony,  one-seeded 
stones.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species  of 
thorn  in  the  Atlantic  states,  three  or  four  of 
which  are  peculiarly  southern,  and  two  natu- 
ralized; a  few  of  the  native  species  extend 
across  the  continent,  and  a  small  number  are 
peculiar  to  the  far  west.  In  their  wild  state, 
as  well  as  in  cultivation,  the  species  are  much 
disposed  to  vary. — One  of  the  most  noticeable 
and  finest  of  the  native  species  is  the  cockspnr 
thorn  (eratcegus  eru$-galli),  which  extends  from 
Canada  to  Florida  and  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
When  well  developed  it  is  a  small  tree,  10  to 
20  ft.  high,  with  numerous  nearly  horizontal 
branches  forming  a  round  head ;  the  sharp 
and  slender  thorns  are  2  to  4  in.  long,  and 
often  show  their  branch-like  nature  by  bearing 
leaves  when  young ;  the  obovate  leaves  taper 
to  a  wedge-shaped  base,  are  serrate  toward 
the  apex,  very  thick,  smooth,  dark  green,  and 
shining  above,  1^  to  2  in.  long ;  the  flowers, 
produced  on  spurs  shorter  than  the  thorns,  are 
succeeded  by  bright  red,  nearly  globular  fruit, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  pro- 
duces in  the  wild  state  varieties  differing  much 
in  their  foliage,  and  its  synonymes  are  numer- 
ous ;  there  are  also  some  garden  varieties,  one 
of  them  remarkably  dwarf.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  nearly  200  years  ago,  and  is  there 
valued  as  an  ornamental  shrub  or  small  tree; 
experiments  have  been  made  with  it  here  as 
a  hedge  plant,  to  which  use  it  is  perhaps  better 
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adapted  than  any  other  native  thorn,  bnt  it  haa 
the  disadvantages  common  to  plants  of  this 
genus  mentioned  under  Hedob.  The  hard 
close  wood  of  this  and  other  species  takes  a 


Oock>pnr  Tborn  (Crata^a  crai-gaDi), 

fine  polish,  and  serves  for  handles  to  hammers 
and  other  tools,  bnt  on  account  of  its  small 
size  its  use  is  limited.  Among  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  native  species  is  the  Washington 
thorn  (C.  eordata),  which  grows  from  Virginia 
southward,  bnt  has  been  somewhat  cultivated 
as  a  hedge  plant  further  north;  it  grows  10 
to  20  ft.  high,  and  is  very  spiny;  its  broad 
leaves,  sometimes  slightly  heart-shaped  at 
base,  are  often  three-lobed ;  the  fruit,  the  size 
of  peas,  is  bright-  red.  The  scarlet-fruited 
thorn  ( 0.  eoeeinea),  with  smooth,  thin,  round- 
ish-ovate leaves,  and  coral-red  but  scarcely  edi- 
ble fruit,  is  very  common.  So  also  is  ttie  pear 
or  black  thorn  {C.  tomentoia),  which  has  thick- 
ish  ovate  or  obovate,  sharply  toothed  leaves, 
downy  when  young,  very  large  fragrant  flow- 
ers, and  globular  or  pear-shaped  fruit  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  across,  scarlet  or  orange, 
and  edible,  having  often  a  pleasant  flavor ;  there 
are  several  varieties  of  this,  one  of  which  has 
its  fruit  dotted  with  white.  The  parsley -leaved 
thorn  (C  apiifolia),  distinguished  by  its  much 
out  leaves,  is  found  from  Virginia  southward. 
The  summer  haw  (C.  outivalit)  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  growing  southward  and  westward,  is 
a  small  tree  found  on  the  margins  of  the  pine- 
barren  ponds ;  it  has  wedge-obovate,  thick 
leaves,  and  globose,  large,  red  fruit,  which 
ripens  in  early  summer,  and,  being  quite  juicy 
with  a  pleasant  acid  flavor,  is  much  esteemed 
for  making  tarts  and  jellies.  The  remaining 
native  species  are  only  of  interest  to  the  bota- 
nist.— Among  exotic  thorns,  the  best  known 
is  the  hawthorn  (<7.  oxyaeantha),  also  called 
white  thorn,  and  in  England  May  or  May  tree, 
and  also  quickset,  from  its  being  set  to  form  a 
quick  or  living  fence  or  hedge.  The  term  haw 
is  applied  to  the  fruit  of  this  and  other  thorns; 


but  being  from  the  A.  S.  haga,  a  fence  or  hedge, 
hawthorn  really  means  a  hedge  thorn,  and  uie 
origin  of  the  name  points  to  this  use  of  it  in 
very  early  times.  The  species  is  found  throngfa- 
out  Europe,  Siberia,  and  central  Asia;  and  as 
it  was  early  introduced  into  this  country,  it  has 
become  more  or  less  naturalized  in  the  older 
states.  Its  smooth  leaves  are  wedge-shaped  at 
the  base  and  cut-lobed  and  toothed  above;  ita 
abundant  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  ovoid,  coral-red,  rather  small  fmit. 
The  varieties  are  numerous,  the  catalogues  con- 
taining 80  or  more,  which  differ  from  the  nor- 
mal form  in  the  shape  of  the  tree,  some  being 
very  pendulous,  in  the  character  pi  the  leaves, 
and  in  the  form  and  color  of  the  flowers ;  the 
bloom,  usually  white,  varies  from  blush  through 
pink  and  rose  color  up  to  a  recently  introdaoed 
scarlet,  and  there  are  double  as  well  as  angle 
flowers  of  the  white  and  various  shades,  so  that 
a  collection  of  the  forms  of  this  species  alone 
would  present  a  great  variety.  The  Glaston- 
bury thorn,  near  the  abbey  of  that  name  in 
England,  is  a  variety  of  hawthorn  flowering 
twice  a  year ;  it  blooms  at  the  usual  time,  and 
also  bears  a  crop  of  very  early  flowers,  which 
open  about  Christmas.  In  England  the  haw- 
thorn is  the  almost  universal  hedge  plant,  it 
being  as  well  adapted  to  that  climate  as  it  is 
unfitted  to  ours ;  the  early  attempts  at  hedging 
in  this  country  were,  in  imitation  of  the  home 
practice,  made  with  this  plant ;  and  the  general 


Hswtbom  (Cntngns  oxyacaoth*). 

fMlure  with  it  brought  all  hedging  into  disre* 
pute.  (See  Hedge.)  The  evergreen  or  pyra- 
canth  thorn  (C.  pyraeantha),  from  the  south 
of  Europe,  was  distributed  several  years  ago 
as  a  desirable  hedge  plant ;  it  has  shining,  ever- 
green, mostly  oblong  leaves,  about  an  inch  long, 
with  small  clusters  of  fiowers  and  brilliant  red 
fruit ;  it  has  become  naturalized  near  Wash- 
ington and  in  some  other  localities;  in  a  cli- 
mate not  more  severe  than  that  of  Virginia 
it  makes  an  excellent  hedge.  An  accidental 
variety  with  white  or  yellowish  fruit  is  (as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  varieties)  more  robust 
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Hum  the  lype ;  this  has  proved  perfect!;'  hardy 
near  New  York  in  the  most  severe  winters, 
and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  hedge  plant. — 
The  pyracanth  thorn  is  readily  multiplied  from 
cuttings,  but  the  hawthorn  and  oor  native  spe- 
cies are  mostly  raised  from  seeds,  which  are 
very  slow  in  germinating ;  the  fruit  is  placed 
in  what  is  called  the  "  rot  heap,"  where  mixed 
with  earth  it  is  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a 
year  before  sowing.  Thorns  from  the  seed 
are  used  as  stocks  upon  which  to  graft  the 
doable  and  other  desirable  varieties,  and  some 
of  our  vigorous  native  species  have  been  used 
as  stocks  for  the  pear ;  bat  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  nsing  these  stocks,  and  unless  the  graft- 
ing is  done  below  the  surface,  of  the  soU  the 
pear  is  apt  to  break'away  from  the  thorn. 

THWN,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
province  of  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  62  m.  8.  W.  of  Marienwerder ;  pop. 
in  1871,  16,619.  It  has  three  Protestant  and 
three  Catholic  oharohes,  famous  manufacto- 
ries of  gingerbread,  and  an  important  trade 
in  com  and  lumber.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Copernicus,  of  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the 
market  place  and  a  monument  in  the  Catholic 
St.  John's  church.  It  is  strongly  fortified. — 
Thorn  was  founded  about  1230  by  the  Teutonic 
knights.  It  joined  the  Hanse  league,  and  in 
1464  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Po- 
land, to  which  it  was  confirmed  by  the  peace 
with  the  order  concluded  there  in  1466.  In 
1724  a  riot  between  the  students  of  the  Protes- 
tant gymnasium  and  those  of  the  Jesuit  school 
led  to  a  bloody  persecution  of  the  Protestant 
citizens.    Thorn  has  repeatedly  been  besieged. 

TBOBV  IPPLEt    See  Datuba. 

THWNBCST,  OcMse  WaUsr,  an  English  author, 
bom  in  London  in  1828.  In  1846  he  published 
a  series  of  topographical  and  antiquarian  papers 
in  the  "Bristol  JouraaL"  After  1858  the 
name  George  is  omitted  from  his  title  pages. 
He  has  published  "  Lays  and  Legends,  or  Bal- 
lads of  the  New  World"  (London,  1851); 
"  Monarchs  of  the  Mun,  or  Adventures  of  the 
Buccaneers  "  (1866) ;  "  Shakespeare's  England," 
and  "  Art  and  Nature  at  Home  and  Abroad  " 
(1866);  "Legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew," 
and  "  Songs  of  the  Cavaliws  and  Roundheads  " 
(1867) ;  "Every  Man  his  Own  Trumpeter,"  a 
novel  founded  on  Montluo's  memoirs  (1858) ; 
"Life  in  Spain,  Past  and  Present"  (1869); 
«  Turkish  Life  and  Character  "  (1860) ;  "  Brit- 
ish Artists  from  Hogarth  to  Turner "  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1860);  "Ice-Bound,"  "Cross  Country," 
and  "Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  B.  A."  (1861); 
"Tme  as  Steel"  (1868);  "Wildfire"  (1864); 
"Haunted  London,"  and  "Tales  for  the  Ma- 
rines "  (1865) ;  "  Greatheart,  a  Cornish  Novel " 
(1866) ;  "  Two  Centuries  of  Song,"  a  collection 
of  ven  de  toeiete  (186T) ;  "  The  Vicar's  Court- 
ship,"-and  "Old  Stories  Retold"  (1869);  "A 
Tour  round  England"  (1870);  "Old  and  New 
London"  (2  vols.,  187a-'4);  and  "Historical 
and  Legendary  Ballads  and  Songs,"  a  collec- 
tion of  his  previously  pubUshed  poems  (1876). 


IBOmOIX,  Sir  JUM8,  an  English  painter, 
bom  in  Weymouth  in  1676,  died  there.  May  4, 
1784.  He  settled  in  London,  and  during  the 
last  80  years  of  his  life  was  employed  on  im- 
portant works,  including  the  eight  pictures  in 
chiaroscuro  illustrating  the  history  of  St.  Paul 
on  the  inner  dome  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and 
the  decorations  at  Kensington  palace,  Blen- 
heim, and  Greenwich  hospital.  In  1724  he 
opened  an  academy  for  drawing  at  his  house. 
Hogarth  was  his  pupil  and  son-in-law.  He 
was  knighted  by  George  I.,  and  represented 
Weymouth  in  parliament. 

TBOKNTON,  BouA  an  English  author,  bora 
in  London  in  1724,  ^ed  May  9, 1768.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  conjunction  with 
George  Oolman  the  elder  began  a  periodical, 
"The  Connoisseur,"  which  lasted  from  Jan- 
uary, 1764,  to  September,  1766.  With  Ool- 
man also  he  was  one  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors of  "  The  St.  James's  Chronide."  In  1762 
he  published  "An  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day, 
adapted  to  the  antient  British  Music,  viz.,  the 
Salt-box,  the  Jews-harp,  the  Marrow-bianes 
and  Cleavers,  the  Hum-strum  or  Hurdy-gurdy, 
&o.,  with  an  Introduction  giving  an  Account 
of  those  truly  British  Instruments  "  (4to,  Lon- 
don); the  ode  was  set  to  music  by  Dr.  6nr- 
ney,  and  performed  on  the  instruments  named 
with  great  success.  In  conjunction  with  Col- 
man  and  Richard  Warner  he  published  "  The 
Comedies  of  Plautus,  translated  into  familiar 
Blank  Verse"  (2  vols.,  1767),  of  which  he 
translated  "  Amphitryon,"  "  The  Braggart  Cap- 
tain," "  The  Treasure,"  "  The  Miser,"  and  "  The  . 
Shipwreck."  In  1768  he  published  "  The  Bat- 
tie  of  the  Wigs,  an  additional  Canto  to  Dr. 
Garth's  Poem  of  the  Dispensary  "  (4to). 

TflOSKTML  Kitfliew,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  bora  in  Ireland  in 
1714,  died  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  June  24, 
1808.  Bis  father  emigrated  to  America  about 
1717.  The  son  was  educated  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  studied  medicine,  and  commenced  prac- 
tice  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.  In  1745,  as  a  sur- 
geon, he  joined  a  New  Hampshire  division  of 
500  men  in  the  expedition  against  Lonisburg. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war  Dr. 
Thornton  was  a  colonel  in  the  militia.  When 
a  provincial  convention  was  called,  he  was 
chosen  its  president ;  but  he  was  immediately 
appointed  to  represent  New  Hampshire  in  the 
congress,  and  was  permitted  to  sign  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  after  taking  his  seat 
in  September,  1776.  Subsequently  he  was 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  later  a  judge  of  the  su- 
perior court.  He  removed  from  Londonderry 
to  Exeter,  and  finally  fixed  his  residence  at 
Merrimack,  where  he  purchased  a  large  estate. 

TBMtNWELL,  tunt  HMie;,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bora  in  Marlborough  district,  S.  0.,  in 
1811,  died  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Aug.  1,  1862. 
He  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  coUege  in 
1829,  studied  theology,  and  commenced  preach- 
ing as  a  Presbyterian  minister  to  the  Waxhaw 
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church.  In  1836  he  was  elected  professor  of 
logic  and  belles-lettres  in  the  Sonth  Carolina 
college,  and  in  1838  became  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Columbia.  In  1840 
he  accepted  the  professorship  of  the  eviden- 
ces of  Christianity  and  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
college,  and  in  May,  1852,  took  charge  of  the 
Glebe  street  church,  Charleston.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  col- 
lege, and  in  1856  resigned  to  take  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  Presbyterian  theological  semi- 
nary at  Oolnmbia.  He  published  "  Arguments 
of  Romanists  Discnssed  and  Refuted"  (New 
York,  1846);  "Discourses  on  Truth"  (1864); 
"On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Masters,"  and 
"The  State  of  the  Country"  (1861);  and  nu- 
merous controversial  articles  in  the  "  South- 
em  Presbyterian  Review,"  defending  slavery 
and  secession.  His  collected  works  have  been 
edited  by  the  Rev.  John  B.  Adger  (2  vols. 
8vo,  Richmond,  1874). 

THORITfCROFT,  Mary  (Fbanois),  an  English 
sculptress,  born  at  Thornham,  Norfolk,  in 
1814,  She  was  a  pnpil  of  her  father,  John 
Francis  (1780-1861),  who  attained  great  emi- 
nence in  London  as  a  portrait  sonlptor,  and 
executed  busts  of  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Al- 
bert, Wellington,  and  many  of  the  statesmen 
of  his  time.  In  1840  she  married  Mr.  Thorny- 
croft,  also  a  pupil  of  her  father,  and  in  1842 
accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where  she  received 
instructions  from  Thorwaldsen  and  Gibson. 
After  her  return  in  1848  she  was  employed  to 
execute  statues  of  four  of  the  royal  cUldren 
in  the  character  of  the  four  seasons.  Her 
worlcs  include  "The  Flower  Girl,"  "Sappho," 
"Sleeping  Child,"  and  "Giri  Skipping.'^ 

TH0B0IJ6H  BASS,  the  art  by  which  harmony 
is  superadded  to  any  proposed  bass,  such  har- 
monies being  indicated  by  figures  placed  un- 
der the  bass  notes.  The  term  is  also  used  like 
counterpoint  as  synonymous  with  the  science 
of  harmony.     (See  Musio,  vol.  xii.,  p.  81.) 

TH0SW6HW0BT.    See  Boxeset. 

THORPE,  Bc^JaHbi,  an  English  philologist, 
bom  about  1808,  died  at  Ohiswick,  July  18, 
1870.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  translated  the  Anglo-Saxon  gram- 
mar of  Rask,  superintended  a  series  of  emtions 
of  Anglo-Saxon  works,  including  the  metrical 
paraphrase  of  the  Bible  by  Ceramon  (1882), 
and  published  AnaUeta  Anglo-Saaoniea  (1834) ; 
"The  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  Story  of 
ApoUonius  "  (1834) ;  Libri  Ptalmorum  Vtnio 
Antigua  Latino,  cum  Paraphrati  Anglo-Sax- 
oniea  (1886) ;  the  great  collection  entitled  "  An- 
cient Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  with  a 
Compendious  Glossary,"  &c.  (1840);  Codex 
Exoni«n»i*  (1842);  "  Northern  Mythology  "  (8 
vols.,  1861-'3),  a  critical  collection  of  the  le- 
gends of  Scandinavia  and  northern  Germany ; 
"Th'e  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle"  (3  vols.  8vo, 
1861) ;  and  Diplomatieum  Anglieum  jf!ei  Sao- 
oniei,  a  collection  of  English  charters  (1866). 

IVOKWALDSER,  BerM,  a  Danish  sculptor,  bom 
at  sea  between  Iceland  and  Denmark,  Not. 


19,  1770,  died  in  Copenhagen,  March  84, 1844. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  Icelander,  who  was  a  wood 
carver,  and  was  christened  Bartholonueus,  but 
was  called  by  the  diminutive  Bertel,  which  the 
Italians  turned  into  Alberto.  At  the  age  of  11 
he  entered  the  free  school  of  the  academy  of 
arts  in  Copenhagen.  At  17  he  gained  the  sil- 
ver medal  of  the  academy;  at  20  the  small 
gold  medal  for  his  "Heliodorus  driven  from 
tb«  Temple;"  and  in  1793  the  grand  prize, 
which  entitled  him  to  a  small  stipend  for 
studying  abroad.  For  several  years  after  his 
arrival  in  Rome  (March  8,  1797),  bis  progress, 
owing  to  illness  and  his  own  di£Bdence,  re- 
ceived no  adequate  recognition.  He  was  pre- 
paring in  1808  to  return  to  Denmark,  when 
his  model  of  "  Jason  bearing  the  Golden 
Fleece  "  attracted  the  notice  of  Thomas  Hope, 
who  offered  him  a  liberal  sum  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  statue  in  marble,  which  reached 
England  only  in  1824.  His  earliest  efforts 
reflected  the  idealism  of  classic  art,  and  his 
Mars,  Mercury,  Ganymede,  the  Gracea,  Ve- 
nus, Cupid  and  Psyche,  Hector  and  Priam, 
and  "Dance  of  the  Muses  on  Mount  Heli- 
con" are  among  the  best  modem  imitations 
of  the  antique.  A  more  important  work  was 
the  magnificent  bass  relief  of  the  "  Trium- 
phal Entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon,"  the 
plaster  cast  of  which  was  completed  in  1812 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  for  the  QuirinaL  Two 
copies  in  marble  are  in  existence,  one  of  whidi 
is  in  the  palace  of  Christiansborg,  Copenha- 
gen. As  Thorwaldsen  gained  in  confidence 
and  executive  power,  he  rose  above  the  mere 
imitation  of  Greek  sculpture,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  original  works.  In  1819  he  made  a 
brief  visit  to  Copenhagen.  His  progress  thither 
through  Italy  and  Germany  was  one  continnoos 
ovation,  and  on  arriving  at  his  native  city  he 
was  escorted  in  triumph  to  apartments  pre- 
pared for  him  in  the  royal  palace  of  Chariot- 
tenborg.  Returning  to  Rome  in  1 820,  he  be- 
gan the  series  of  religions  works  which  stamp 
him  as  one  of  the  regenerators  of  sculptore. 
Among  these  was  his  colossal  group  of  "  Christ 
and  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  now  in  ^e  cathedral 
church  of  Copenhagen.  In  the  same  ohnrdi 
are  his  statues  of  the  four  great  prophets  and 
many  fine  bass  reliefs,  and  the  exterior  is 
adorned  by  his  frieze  of  "  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,"  and  by  a  group  in  alto  riliero  reiM- 
senting  the  "Preaching  of  St.  John,"  whidi 
fills  the  pediment.  He  also  executed  seated 
statues  of  Galileo,  of  Copernicus,  in  Warsav, 
and  of  Byron,  in  Trinity  college  library.  Can- 
bridge  ;  a  monument  to  Pius  VII. ;  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  works.  His  largest  single 
work  is  the  colossal  lion  near  Lucerne,  Switz- 
erland, commemorating  the  Swiss  guards  who 
fell  in  defending  the  Tuileries,  Aug.  10,  1793; 
and  among  his  statues  in  bronze  are  tboee  of 
Schiller  at  Stuttgart  and  Gutenberg  at  Mentc. 
In  1888  he  returned  to  Copenhagen  in  a  frigate 
furnished  him  by  the  government,  and  «ras 
lodged  in  the  royal  pala«e.    He  died  suddenly 
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of  disease  of  the  heart,  jnst  after  he  had  taken 
his  seat  in  the  theatre.  He  was  engaged  until 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  death  upon  a  bust  of 
Lather,  wliich  was  left  unfinished.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  modesty,  generosity,  and  amia- 
bility. As  a  sculptor  of  bass  relief  he  sur- 
passed any  of  his  contemporaries;  and  some 
of  his  smaller  works  in  this  department,  as 
the  "Day"  and  "Night,"  modeUed  in  1816  at 
a  single  sitting,  display  a  fertile  vein  of  poetic 
imagination  and  executive  refinement.  In  other 
TTOrks  of  the  class  he  neglected  the  execution 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  vigor  and  strength. 
His  entire  collection  of  works  of  art,  and  the 
bulk  of  his  large  personal  property,  were  be- 
queathed to  the  city  of  Copenhagen  for  estab- 
lishing and  supporting  the  celebrated  museum 
containing  bis  mausoleum  and  marble  or  plas- 
ter copies  of  all  his  works,  of  which  Hoist 
published  120  lithographs  in  his  Mtuie  Thor- 
valdien  (Copenhagen,  1861).  Eugene  Plon 
established  in  1874  a  Thorwaldsen  museum  at 
the  Louvre. — See  Thieler's  various  works  on 
Thorwaldsen,  indnding  his  life  collated  from 
his  autobiography  (German,  Leipsic,  1852-'6; 
English  translation  by  the  Rev.  M.  R.  Barnard, 
London,  1866),  and  Eugene  Plon's  Thorvald- 
ten,  $a  vie  «t  «o»  autre  (Paris,  1867;  English 
translation  by  Mrs.  Gashel  Hoey,  London,  1874, 
and  by  Miss  I.  M.  Luyster,  Boston,  1874). 

THOP,  iacHM  Aagnto  it  (Lat.  Thvanus),  a 
French  historian,  born  in  Paris,  Oct.  8,  1668, 
died  May  7,  1617.  He  was  the  son  of  a  first 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  studied 
law  at  home  and  in  Italy,  and  was  early  en- 
gaged in  diplomatic  and  judicial  employments. 
In  1688  he  was  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  states 
general  at  Blois.  He  aided  in  effecting  a  rec- 
onoiliation  between  Henry  III.  and  Henry  of 
Navarro,  and  went  to  Germany  and  Italy  to 

frocure  men  and  money  for  them.  Henry 
V.  appointed  him  grand  master  of  the  royal 
library,  and  in  1694  prirident  it  mortier  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  was  one  of 
the  framers  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  sup- 
ported the  rights  of  the  Gallioan  church  by 
preventing  the  adoption  of  several  decrees  of 
the  ooan<S  of  Trent.  On  the  death  of  Henry 
rV.  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of 
finance.  His  Bittoria  tut  Temporit  (completed 
from  his  materials  by  P6re  Dupuy  and  Nicolas 
Kigault  in  a  7th  ed.,  1620)  embraces  the  period 
from  1648  to  1607,  in  138  books.  The  only 
complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  8. 
Buckley  and  T.  Carte  (7  vols,  fol.,  London, 
1788),  including  besides  the  above  his  auto- 
biography, letters,  and  various  essays,  with 
an  appendix  by  Rigault  continuing  the  history 
to  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  A  French  transla- 
tion appeared  in  1784,  in  16  vols.  4to,  and  a 
new  edition  of  his  antobiograpby  in  French, 
by  Masson,  in  1888.  De  Thou  ^iso  left  some 
l4itin  poems:  Hieraeotophion,  tive  de  Jit  Ae- 
eipitraria  lAhri  III.  (4to,  1684) ;  Poemata  8a- 
era  (ISmo,  1699) ;  and  Po$t«ritati,  &o.  (12mo, 
1678). — See  "  Life  of  Tbuanoa,  with  some  Ac- 


count of  his  Writings,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Col- 
linson  (London,  1807),  and  Diteourt  tur  la  Tie 
et  let  ouvrages  de  J.  A.  de  Thou.bj  Philar^te 
Chasles  (Paris,  1824). — His  son,  Fkanqoib  Au- 
gusts, who  succeeded  him  in  the  royal  library, 
was  a  friend  of  Cinq-Mars,  and  was  executed 
with  him,  Sept.  12,  1642. 

TH0PAK8.    See  Du  Petit-Tbouabs. 

mUCE,  in  ancient  geography,  originally 
that  part  of  modern  Turkey  in  Europe  lying 
between  the  Danube,  the  Black  sea,  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  the  Grecian  archipelago,  the  Struma, 
and  a  line,  not  well  defined,  connecting  that 
river  with  the  Danube.  In  later  times  tfa&t 
part  of  Thrace  which  lay  between  the  rivers 
Strymon  (now  Struma)  and  Nestns  (Kara-su) 
was  annexed  to  Macedonia  by  Philip,  and  the 
country  N.  of  the  Hnmus  (Balkan)  was  made 
by  the  Romans  a  separate  province  under  the 
name  of  Moesia.  Thrace,  in  the  narrowest 
sense,  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Hromus,  E.  by 
the  Enxine,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus, the  Propontis,  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
Mgeaa  sea,  and  W.  by  the  Nestus.  Two  off- 
shoots of  the  Heemns,  the  Rhodope  (Despoto 
Dagh),  E.  of  the  Nestus,  and  a  parallel  range 
near  the  Enxine,  traversed  it  in  a  S.  £.  di- 
rection. It  was  watered,  besides  the  Nestns, 
by  the  Hebms  (Maritza)  and  its  a£9nents  the 
Artiscns  (Tundja),  Agrianes  (Erkeneh),  and 
others.  The  principal  towns  were  Apollonia 
and  Salmydessns  on  the  Euxine;  Byzantium 
(Constantinople)  on  the  Bosporus;  Selymbria 
and  Perinthus  or  Heraclea  (Erekli)  on  the  Pro- 
pontis ;  Callipolis  (Gallipoli)  and  Sestos  on  the 
Hellespont,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  (pen- 
insula of  Gallipoli);  Lysimachia,  .£noB,  Me- 
sembria.  Maronea,  and  Abdera,  on  the  Mg6- 
an;  and  Philippopolis,  Hadrianopolis  (Adria- 
nople),  and  Trajanopolis,  on  the  Hebms.  The 
towns  on  the  coast  were  all  Greek  settlements. 
The  district  between  the  Strymon  and  Nestns, 
called  Macedonia  Adjecta,  contained  Neapolis, 
Philippi,  and  Amphipolis.  In  the  times  of  He- 
rodotus and  Tbucydides,  Thrace,  in  the  wider 
sense,  was  peopled  by  numerous  tribes,  prob- 
ably Goths  and  Scythians,  as  Gete,  Treres, 
Odryste,  Triballi,  Daci,  and  Moesi.  At  an  early 
period  they  seem  to  have  greatly  influenced 
the  culture  of  the  Greeks,  especially  their 
mythology  and  relipons  rites.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  powerful,  warlike,  and  cruel.  They 
worshipped  deities  identified  with  Mars,  Bac- 
chus, and  Diana,  and  had  an  oracle  of  Bacchus 
on  a  lofty  summit  of  Rhodope.  Orpheus, 
Linus,  Musaens,  and  Enmolpus  are  said  to  have 
been  Thraoians.  We  find  fragments  of  the 
Thracian  race  also  in  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
central  Greece. — The  Tfaracians  are  said  to 
have  been  conquered  by  the  Tencrians  and 
Mysians.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Persians 
under  Darius,  but  recovered  their  freedom 
after  the  reverses  of  Xerxes.  Their  most  pow- 
erftU  native  rulers  were  Sitalces,  king  of  the 
Odryste,  who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Triballi 
in  424  B.  0.,  and  his  nephew  Seuthes,  after 
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whose  death  the  Thracian  kingdom  was  split 
op  in  parts.  Philip  of  Maoedon  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander it  was  ruled  by  Lysimachus.  It  was 
subsequently  annexed  to  Macedonia,  and  final- 
ly, with  the  latter,  to  the  Roman  dominions, 
though  it  long  continued  to  be  governed  by 
native  chiefs.  After  the  division  of  the  Roman 
empire  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  eastern  part. 
Its  main  parts  now  form  the  vilayet  of  Edirneh 
(Adrianople).    (See  Kocmslia.) 

IBRALE.    See  Piozzi. 

THRASHES.    See  Thbl-sb. 

THSASTBDLCS,  an  Athenian  general,  attached 
to  the  democratic  party,  died  about  the  close 
of  890  B.  0.  In  411  he  was  in  command  of 
an  Athenian  galley  in  the  fleet  at  Samoa,  and 
joined  the  opponents  of  the  oligarchical  gov- 
ernment of  the  400.  He  was  soon  after  made 
a  general  by  an  assembly  in  the  camp,  and 
procured  the  pardon  and  recall  of  Aloibiades. 
At  the  battle  of  Gynossema  he  commanded  the 
right  wing,  and  secured  the  victory  by  a  sud- 
den attack  upon  the  Peloponnesians.  In  407, 
with  a  fleet  of  SO  ships,  he  reduced  most  of 
the  revolted  cities  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  to 
submission,  and  about  the  same  time  was  with 
Alcibiades  elected  one  of  the  new  generals. 
Banished  on  the  establishment  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  he  seized  with  the  ud  of  some  The- 
bana  the  fortress  of  Fhyle,  and  with  1,000 
men  occupied  Pireeus.  From  this  place  he 
carried  on  a  brisk  warfare  against  the  thirty, 
and  the  ten  who  succeeded  them,  and  finally 
delivered  Athens  and  restored  the  demoeratio 
government  (403^.  In  395  he  led  an  army  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Thebans,  then  menaced 
by  Sparta,  and  in  890  was  sent  with  40  ships 
to  aid  the  Rhodians  against  Telentias,  restored 
the  Athenian  interest  in  Byzantium,  secured 
several  new  alliances,  and  reduced  Methymna 
and  other  towns  in  Lesbos.  Afterward  sail- 
ing south,  he  anchored  in  the  Enrymedon, 
near  Aspendus  in  Cilicia,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants, exasperated  by  some  act  of  his  soldiers, 
killed  him  in  the  night. 

THRASTMENDS,  or  TnuiMinB,  Lake.  See  Ps- 
BUQiA,  and  Hannibai. 

THREAD  WORIL  See  Entozoa,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
670.  

THREATElfDrO  LETTERS,  sent  to  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  money,  have  been 
Bud  to  constitute  a  misdemeanor  or  criminal 
offence  at  common  law.  Blackstone  says  that 
threatening  by  letter  (even  without  demand) 
to  kill  any  of  the  king's  subjects  or  to  fire  their 
houses,  &c.,  was  made  high  treason  by  a  statute 
of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  though  this  is  no  longer 
the  law,  the  offence  is  punishable  severely  un- 
der existing  statutes.  In  many  of  the  United 
States  there  are  statutory  provisions,  punishing 
with  great  severity  an  attempt  to  extort  money 
by  means  of  a  threatening  letter.  It  may  be 
Sfud  generally  that  a  threat,  to  be  indictable, 
must  be  such  as  might  naturally  overcome  a 
man  of  ordinary  firnmess  and  sagacity;  and 


the  money  demanded  imder  the  threat  must  be 
money  to  which  the  sender  of  the  letter  has 
no  right.  In  England,  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
offence  at  law  to  post  up,  on  a  placard  or  oth- 
erwise,  a  threatening  notice. 

THREE  RIVIS8  (fV.  TroU  Eitiiret),  a  city 
and  port  of  entry  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, at  the  month  of  the  St.  Maurice,  62  m. 
S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Quebec  and  80  m.  N.  £. 
of  Montreal;  pop.  in  1861,  6,058;  in  1871, 
7,670,  It  is  connected  by  ferry  with  a  branch 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  chief  trade  is 
in  lumber,  which  is  shipped  in  large  quantities 
to  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  England, 
and  the  United  States.  The  value  of  imports 
for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1874,  was  $82,- 
097;  of  exports,  $169,461.  An  additional  de- 
ment of  prosperity  is  the  manufacture  of  iron 
wares,  for  which  the  St.  Maurice  forges,  8  m. 
distant,  are  noted.  The  city  contains  two 
branch  banks,  a  college,  an  English  academy, 
an  Ursnline  convent  and  school,  several  other 
schools,  a  tri-weekly  and  a  semi-weekly  news- 
paper (both  French),  a  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral and  parish  church,  and  Episcopal,  Presby- 
terian, and  Wesleyan  Methodist  churches.  The 
streets  are  lighted  with  gas. — Three  Riva« 
wais  founded  in  1618.  With  the  parish  of  the 
same  name  it  forms  an  electoral  district  for 
parliamentary  purposes,  having  an  area  of  17i 
sq.  m.  and  8,414  inhabitants  in  1871. 

THRESHER.    See  Seabk,  vol.  xiy.,  p.  829. 

THREBHJWe  MACHINE,  a  machine  for  thresh- 
ing and  separating  grain  from  the  straw.  The 
threshing  floor  of  ibe  ancients  was  a  flat  sur- 
face of  ground  covered  with  clay  rolled  smooth 
and  hard.  Sheaves  of  grain  were  ^read  evenly 
on  this  floor,  and  cattle  driven  over  it  until 
the  grain  was  beaten  out  by  the  constant  tramp- 
ing upon  it.  The  Egyptians  usually  muzzled 
the  ox  while  threshing,  and  the  Greeks  are 
said  by  .lElian  to  have  had  the  filthy  practice 
of  besmearing  the  mouths  of  animids  with 
dung  to  prevent  their  eating  the  grain.  The 
flail,  which  is  yet  in  common  use  by  small 
farmers,  is  a  very  ancient  invention.  Planks 
or  timbers  stuck  over  with  pieces  of  flint  or 
hard  wooden  pegs  word  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  answereid  no  good  purpose.  Michael 
Menzies  of  Scotland  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  inventor  of  a  machine  for  threshing, 
which  was  merely  an  adaptation  of  suitabto 
mechanism  to  drive  a  large  number  of  flails  by 
water  power.  Though  xmsucoessfnl  in  prao- 
tice,  this  machine  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. In  1768  a  Stirlingshire  farmer  named 
Leckie  invented  a  rotary  machine  which  con- 
sisted of  a  set  of  cross  arms  attached  to  a  hori- 
zontal shaft,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  cyhn- 
drioal  case.  It  proved  tolerably  efficient  in 
threshing  oats,  but  was  not  adapted  to  wheat, 
as  it  knocked  off  the  entire  head  from  the 
straw  without  separating  the  kernels.  Mr. 
Leckie  having  demonstrated  the  snperioritj'  of 
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a  rotary  motion  for  this  purpose,  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  remedy  the  defects  of  bis  ma- 
chine and  perfect  the  invention.  In  1786  An- 
drew Meikle,  a  Scotchman,  made  an  improve- 
ment on  Leckie's  machine  by  snbstituting  a 
dmm  or  cylinder  with  beaters  attached  to  tlie 
circtmiference.  He  also  applied  rollers,  con- 
nected by  suitable  mechanism  to  the  driving 
gear,  for  feeding  in  the  straw.  When  operated, 
the  drum  was  set  in  rapid  motion  by  water  or 
other  power;  the  sheaves  of  grain,  unbound 
and  placed  between  the  roUers,  were  fed  in; 
and  the  beaters,  revolving  with  great  velocity 
on  the  periphery  of  the  drum,  beat  out  the 
grain  from  the  heads  and  partially  separated 
it  from  the  straw.  A  patent  was  procured  in 
Great  Britain  in  1788,  when  Mr.  Meikle  con- 
Btmcted  the  first  working  machine,  and  added 
many  new  improvements,  among  which  was 
the  attachment  of  a  fan  mill,  by  which  the 
grain  was  separated  and  cleaned  from  both 
straw  and  chaff.  Though  an  invention  of  vast 
importance,  saving  annually  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  manual  labor,  and  immensely  increas- 
ing the  product  of  grain  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world,  the  simplicity  of  the  threshing 
machine  and  the  perfection  of  Meikle's  inven- 
tions left  little  room  for  great  modem  improve- 
ments. Meikle's,  with  some  modifications,  was 
the  first  form  of  drum  machine  used  in  the  Uni- 
ted States;  bat  although  the  beater  drum  is 
otill  used  in  Great  Britain,  it  has  long  been  re- 
placed here  by  the  spiked  drum,  which  runs  at 
a  higher  speed.  This  form  of  machine  consists 
principally  of  a  concave  bed  made  of  heavy 
plank  lined  with  iron  spikes  arranged  spirally, 
into  which  the  drum,  also  armed  with  spirally 
disposed  spikes,  revolves.  Such  machines  are 
capable  of  threshing  800  bushels  of  oats  and 
over  100  of  wheat  in  10  hours.  Most  modern 
threshing  machines  have  grain  separaters  at- 
tached, by  which  the  grain  is  winnowed  by  a 
revolving  fan,  and  also  elevators  which  are 
long  endless  aprons  moved  on  rollers,  by  means 
of  which  the  straw  is  taken  up  into  a  mow  or 
on  to  a  stack.  Numerous  machines  of  this 
kind  are  employed  in  the  United  States,  es- 


OelMr's  Threshing  M*chln«. 

pecially  in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  re^on. 
In  many  places  where  the  farms  are  not  large, 
it  is  the  practice  to  employ  threshers  who 
move  their  machines,  which  are  on  wheels 
like  those  of  a  wagon,  from  place  to  place. 


One  of  these  machines,  patented  by  Peter 
Geiser,  is  represented  in  the  engraving.  M 
is  the  feeding  board,  and  I  the  toothed  drum, 
which  throws  the  straw  and  threshed  grain  on 
to  an  inclined  plane  between  I  and  B.  Be- 
tween B  and  0  there  is  a  rack,  through  which 
the  grain  falls,  while  the  straw  is  moved  for- 
ward on  to  the  elevator  N  by  means  of  a 
reciprocating  rake.  The  grain  falls  back  on 
an  inclined  plane  to  E,  thence  down  over  the 
fluted  rollers  E  and  F,  where,  receiving  the  air 
blast  from  the  revolving  fan  H,  the  chaS  ia 
blown  away,  the  grain  passing  down  into  re- 
ceptacles below.  Lighter  grains  and  seeds  of 
weeds  are  blown  furuier,  beyond  a  screen,  and 
are  carried  along  with  some  good  grain  by  an 
elevator,  back  to  the  thresher  at  L,  by  which 
means  all  the  good  grain  is  saved. 

THROCIUHMITON,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Texas, 
drained  by  the  Brazos  river  and  its  affluents ; 
area,  900  sq.  m. ;  returned  as  having  no  popu- 
lation in  1870.  The  surface  is  mostly  broken 
and  billy,  suited  to  grazing.  In  the  south, 
near  the  Clear  fork  of  the  Brazos,  is  some 
good  farming  land. 

THKOCHOKTOir,  Sir  NMaiis,  an  English  states- 
man, born  in  London  about  1618,  died  there, 
Feb.  12, 1671.  He  was  page  to  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond till  1686,  was  afterward  sewer  to  Henry 
VIII.,  and  headed  a  troop  at  the  siege  of  Bou- 
logne. Distinguished  in  the  Scottish  campaign 
under  Somerset,  he  was  knighted,  received  val- 
nable  manors,  and  sat  in  parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Northampton.  He  was  present  at  the 
death  of  Edwara  VI.  in  1668,  and,  though  a 
Protestant  and  aware  of  the  movement  in 
favor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  favored  the  accession 
of  Mary.  He  was  arrested  in  1664  as  an 
accomplice  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion, 
conducted  his  own  defence,  and  was  acquitted, 
but  remanded  to  the  tower  on  the  ground  that 
the  verdict  was  contrary  to  law.  He  was  re- 
leased in  1666,  lived  for  a  time  in  France,  and 
in  1666  privately  visited  the  princess  Elizabeth 
at  Hatfield,  after  whose  accession  he  was 
made  successively  chief  butler  of  England  and 
chamberlain  of  the  exchequer.  As  ambassador 
to  France  from  1669  to  1668,  he  favored  the 
policy  of  Cecil,  and  intrigued  to  foment  the 
civil  religious  war.  He  was  imprisoned  in 
1669  for  favoring  a  marriage  between  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
never  regained  Elizabeth's  confidence. 

1HBOm06I8>  See  Bbain,  Dibkabes  of  thb, 
voL  iii.,  p.  198. 

THKDffl,  the  common  name  of  a  very  large 
family  of  dentirostral  birds,  which  contains 
some  .of  the  finest  songsters  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  The  bill  is  of  moderate  length, 
rather  stout,  slightly  convex  and  keeled  above, 
with  sharp  and  notched  tip ;  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  on  each  side  of  the  gape  is  a 
row  of  bristles  much  smaller  than  in  the  fly- 
catchers; nostrils  at  the  base  of  bill,  partly 
protected  by  a  membranous  scale ;  wings  toler- 
ably long,  broad,  usually  rounded  at  the  end, 
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with  the  first  quill  very  small;  legs  rather 
short  and  stoat ;  tarsi  compressed,  covered  in 
front  by  a  single  scale  in  the  typical  genus 
turdu*  (Linn.) ;  tail  moderate.  The  food  con- 
sists of  insects,  worms,  berries,  and  fruits,  and 
sometimes  moUusks ;  they  move  on  the  ground 
by  hopping  on  both  feet  at  once. — More  than 
100  species  of  the  genus  turdiu  are  described, 
having  the  characters  ^ven  above ;  they  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  more 
or  less  migratory  and  shy ;  the  nest  is  made  of 
coarse  grasses  and  mosses,  usually  lined  with 
mud  and  soft  plants,  and  is  placed  on  bushes 
or  trees ;  the  eggs  are  five  or  six ;  the  flesh  is 
delicate.  Several  species  have  been  already 
noticed  under  Blackbird,  Fieldfabb,  and 
BoBix.  Among  the  American  species  is  the 
wood  thrash  (7!  muslelinu*,  Gmef.),  8  in.  long 
and  18i  in.  in  alar  extent ;  the  form  is  stout, 
the  tail  nearly  even,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
qnlils  the  longest ;  the  general  color  is  rufous 
brown  above,  brightest  on  the  head,  and  oliva- 
ceous on  the  tail ;  pure  white  below,  with 
nameroos  blackish  spots  on  breast  and  sides ; 


Wood  Thnuh  (Tunliu  maitellniu). 

legs  yellow ;  bill  brown,  yellowish  at  base.  It 
is  found  in  the  eastern  United  States  to  the 
Missouri  river,  and  south  to  Onatemala.  The 
notes  are  few,  but  powerful,  clear,  and  mellow, 
rising  and  falling  in  gentle  cadences ;  they  are 
especially  pleasing  at  sunset ;  the  food  consists 
of  berries  and  small  fruits,  and  insects;  the 
flight  is  elevated.  The  eggs  are  uniform  light 
blue ;  the  young  are  easily  raised  from  the  egg, 
and  they  sing  well  in  captivity.  Several  other 
species  are  described. — Of  the  European  species, 
the  largest  is  the  missel  thrush  (T.  viteivorut, 
Linn.),  11  in.  long;  it  is  light  grayish  brown 
above,  the  fore  part  of  the  head  grayish  and 
the  rump  shaded  with  ochrey  yellow;  secon- 
dary coverts  and  tail  feathers  tipped  with  gray- 
ish white;  a  cream-colored  band  from  bill 
over  eyes ;  below  yellowish  white,  each  feath- 
er tipped  with  a  black  spot,  largest  and  trans- 
versely oblong  on  breast,  smaller  and  triangular 
on  neck.  It  frequents  woods  and  copses,  in 
small  straggling  flocks,  and  is  shy  and  vigilant ; 
it  feeds  chiefly  on  berries,  especially  those  of 
the  mistletoe  (whence  its  common  name).  The 
eong  of  the  male  resembles  that  of  tite  black- 


bird, and  is  heard  as  early  as  February,  before 
the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  and  even  during 
storms,  whence  its  name  of  storm  cock ;  it  is 


Bong  Tbnuta  or  M*t1<  (Tardiu  moiieia). 

very  bold  in  spring.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five, 
11  by  -J  in.,  nesh-colored  with  irregular  scat- 
tered spots  of  brownish  red ;  two  broods  are 
generally  raised  in  a  season ;  it  has  been  seen 
to  carry  off  small  birds  to  its  nest  to  feed  ita 
young;  the  flesh  is  good.  The  song  thrush, 
throstle,  or  mavis  (T.  mu*ietu,  Linn.)  is  9  in. 
long,  yellowish  brown  above,  tinged  with  red 
on  the  head;  secondary  coverts  tipped  with 
reddish  yellow ;  fore  part  of  neck  and  breast 
yellowish,  each  feather  terminated  by  a  trian- 
gular brownish  black  spot ;  lower  wing  ooverta 
reddish  yellow.  It  frequents  lightly  wooded 
regions  and  guxlens,  in  the  latter  destroying 
snails,  which  it  obtains  by  breaking  the  shw 
against  a  stone ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Enro- 
pean  songsters,  singing  from  early  spring  to 
autumn,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  from  the 


Brown  Thnaher  (Hirporhynchoi  raftu). 

top  of  a  bush  or  tree.  Its  flesh,  especially  in 
the  beginning  of  winter  when  the  food  consists 
of  sna^  and  worms,  is  very  fat  and  jni^y. — 
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The  brown  thrnsh  or  thrasher  is  placed  by 
Baird  in  the  snbfamily  mimina  (with  the  oat 
bird  and  mocking  bird),  and  genns  Jutrporhyn- 
ehut  (Cab.).  This  bird  (II.  rufut,  Cab.,  or  T. 
Tvfm,  Linn.)  is  11^  in.  long  and  18  in.  in  alar 
extent;  brownish  red  above;  below  pale  mfoas 
white,  thickly  streaked  with  dark  brown,  and 
tinged  anteriorly  with  reddish;  two  white 
bands  on  the  wings;  inner  sorface  of  wings 
and  inner  edge  of  primaries  cinnamon;  tail 
rufous.  It  is  found  over  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica to  the  Missouri,  and  to  the  high  central 
plains ;  it  is  a  constant  resident  in  the  southern 
states,  and  is  almost  as  numerous  as  the  robin; 
it  migrates  by  day,  singly,  with  a  low  and 
heavy  flight.  The  song  is  prolonged,  loud, 
varied,  and  melodious.  The  eggs  are  four  to 
six,  dull  pale  buff,  with  numerous  brown  dots ; 
two  broods  are  raised  annually  in  the  southern 
states ;  it  breeds  well  in  aviaries,  and  the  young 
are  raised  like  mocking  birds,  singing  well  and 
very  active  in  confinement.  It  is  a  bold  and 
powerful  bird,  chasing  cats,  dogs,  and  foxes, 
not  afraid  of  hawks  and  snakes,  and  savagely 
fighting  with  its  rivals  in  breeding  time ;  both 
sexes  incubate;  the  food  consists  of  insects, 
berries,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  water 
thrnsh  (»eiv,ru»  Noveboraeenti*,  Nutt. ;  T.  aqua- 
ticut,  Wils.)  is  placed  by  the  most  recent  or- 
nithologists in  the  family  tyhieoUda  or  war- 
blers ;  it  is  6^  in.  long  and  9}  in.  in  alar  extent ; 
olive  brown  above  with  a  green  shade ;  beneath 
pale  sulphur  yellow,  brightest  on  the  abdomen ; 
the  other  parts  thickly  streaked  with  olivace- 
ous brown,  and  blackish  on  the  breast.  It  is 
found  throughout  the  eastern  United  States  to 
the  Missouri  and  south  to  Central  America. 

THPAIIVSt    See  Thott,  Jacques  Auouste  dk. 

inOCTDIDEB,a  Greek  historian,  born  in  Ath- 
ens probably  about  471  B.  C,  died  about  400. 
He  was  the  son  of  Olorus,  and  was  probably 
connected  with  the  family  of  Ciroon.  He  tells 
US  that  he  owned  gold  mines  in  Thrace,  oppo- 
site Thasos.  In  424  B.  0.  he  was  the  com- 
mander of  an  Athenian  squadron  of  seven 
ships,  and  charged  with  the  general  authority 
.  on  the  coast  of  Thrace ;  but  as  he  failed  to  ar- 
rive in  time  to  prevent  the  surrender  of  the 
important  city  of  Amphipolis  to  the  Spartan 
general  Brasidas,  he  was  condemned  to  exile, 
which  continued  20  years.  He  spent  much  of 
this  time  in  Thrace;  but  he  must  also  have 
Tinted  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain from  his  own  writings  that  he  frequent- 
ly visited  the  states  under  Lacedtemonian  rule. 
He  returned  to  Athens  about  the  time  the  city 
was  freed  by  Thrasybulus.  The  accounts  of 
his  death  are  uncertain.  According  to  Pau- 
sanias,  he  was  assassinated  after  his  return; 
according  to  Plutarch,  he  was  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  Thrace,  though  his  remains  were  car- 
ried to  his  native  city.  The  work  by  which 
Thnoydides  is  known  ia  the  history  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  a  work  equally  distingnished 
by  tmthfnlness,  historical  insight,  excellence 
of  narration,  and  masterly  arrangement  of 


Sarts.  The  first  edition  was  published  by  Al- 
ns  at  Venice  in  1602.  Of  the  numerous  later 
editions,  the  best  are  those  of  J.  Bekker  (8 
vols.,  Berlin,  1821),  Haack  (2  vols.  8vo,  Leip- 
sio,  1820),  Poppo  (10  vols.  8vo,  Leipsic,  1821- 
'88V  Arnold  (8  vols.  8vo,' Oxford,  1880-'85), 
and  Stahl's  revised  edition  of  Poppo  (Leipsic, 
1843-'76).  There  have  been  English  versions 
by  Nicolls  (London,  1550),  Hobbes,  W.  Smith 
(1758),  Bloomfield  (1829),  Dale  (1856),  and 
Richard  Crawley  (1874). 

TBDGS  (Hindi,  thuffna,  to  deceive),  a  sect  of 
assassins  in  India,  now  exterminated  by  the 
British  government.  They  roamed  about  the 
country  in  bands  of  from  80  to  800,  and 
strangled  to  death  such  persons  as  they  could 
decoy  into  their  company.  Their  atrocious 
practices  were  not  followed  so  much  from  im- 
pulses of  plunder  or  malice  as  from  religious 
motives.  They  were  worshippers  of  the  god- 
dess Kali,  who  presided  over  impure  love, 
sensual  indulgence,  and  death.  The  members 
of  the  sect  belonged  to  different  Hindoo  castes, 
and  each  had  its  functions.  The  bands  were 
under  a  junadar  or  lirdar,  who  was  the  lead- 
er, and  a  guru  or  teacher.  Its  members  were 
classified  into  spies,  who  were  learners ;  stran- 
glers;  entrappers,  who  were  sometimes  wo- 
men; and  grave  diggers.  They  usually  assumed 
the  dress  of  merchants  or  pilgrims,  and  often 
craved  the  protection  of  those  whom  they  in- 
tended to  destroy.  Their  usual  instrument  of 
destruction  was  the  handkerchief,  with  which 
by  a  dexterons  movement  they  strangled  their 
victims.  The  spies  having  informed  the  band 
of  the  route,  habits,  and  circumstances  of  their 
intended  victims,  the  members  travelled  in 
such  lines  as  to  be  near  one  another,  and  the 
entrappers  by  artful  management  attracted 
them  to  a  spot  remote  from  dwellings,  where 
the  stranglers  executed  their  oflBce ;  and  hav- 
ing stripped  them  of  whatever  they  possessed, 
the  gfrave  diggers  buried  them,  with  such  pre- 
cautions as  generally  to  prevent  discovery. 
The  plunder  was  divided,  one  third  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  sect,  one  third  to 
the  goddess  Kali,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
partners  in  the  assassination.  After  a  murder 
the  Thugs  who  had  committed  it  united  in  a  sort 
of  sacrament,  eating  consecrated  sugar.  Their 
deities  were  carefully  consulted  before  going 
on  their  expeditions,  and  unless  the  omens 
•  were  favorable  the  Thug  would  not  go.  Nei- 
ther women  nor  old  men  were  victims.  Eu- 
ropeans were  never  killed,  as  there  would  have 
been  more  danger  of  detection.  There  were 
also  bands  of  Mohammedan  Thugs,  of  the  sect 
of  Mooltanees,  and  it  is  possible  that  at  first 
the  system  of  thuggee  originated  with  Moham- 
medan banditti,  though  it  afterward  became 
more  a  Hindoo  than  a  Mohammedan  practice, 
and  the  words  used  are  of  Sanskrit  origin. 
Thugs  were  found  in  all  parts  of  India.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  exterminaCe  these  bands 
of  murderers  in  several  of  the  native  states, 
even  prior  to  the  present  century ;  but  their 
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connection  as  a  wide-spread  religions  frater- 
nitj  remained  unknown  till  1829,  dnring  the 
administration  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who 
appointed  Oapt.  (afterward  Sir  William)  Slee- 
man  to  break  np  the  organization.  This  was 
snccessf  ully  accomplished  by  the  arrest  of  every 
known  Thug  or  relative  of  a  Thug  in  India ; 
8,266  such  persons  were  apprehended  prior 
to  1837.  They  were  colonized  at  Jubbulpore 
into  a  trade  settlement,  where  technical  in- 
struction was  afforded  them  and  their  children. 
Their  descendants  are  still  under  government 
supervision  there,  and  the  practice  of  thuggee 
has  become  extinct. — In  1836  the  government 
published,  for  judicial  purposes,  "  Ramaseeana. 
or  a  Vocabulary  of  the  peculiar'  Language  used 
by  the  Thugs,"  by  Oapt.  Sleeman.  See  also 
"The  Oonfessions  of  a  Thng,"  by  Meadows 
Taylor  (London,  1868). 

IHHiE,  the  name  reported  by  the  ancient 
navigator  Fytheas,  about  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  as  that  of  the  northernmost 
region  of  Europe.  Strabo  says  that  he  gives 
no  clue  as  to  whether  it  is  an  island,  or  wheth- 
er it  is  inhabited;  and  it  is  tberoFore  prolv 
able  that  Pytheas  did  not  visit  Thule  himself. 
Iceland  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  land 
be  referred  to,  as  he  says  it  was  six  days  from 
the  Orcades  (Orkney  islands);  yet  there  are 
other  reasons  which  favor  the  view  that  Main- 
land, the  largest  of  the  Shetland  group,  or  Jut- 
land, or  Norway,  is  meant. 
'  THDlf.  L  A  walled  town  of  Switzerland, 
<  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  on  the  Aar,  about  1  m. 
from  Lake  Thun,  and  16  m.  S.  E.  of  Bern ; 
pop.  about  4,700.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings are  the  old  Kyburg  castle,  the  cathedral, 
the  federal  military  academy,  and  the  modem 
Gothic  castle  of  Schadau.  It  is  a  summer  re- 
sort of  tourists  to  the  Bernese  Alps.  IL  *A 
lake,  10  m.  long,  2  m.  wide,  and  1,896  ft.  above 
the  sea.  It  connects  at  the  S.  £.  end  with 
Lake  Brienz  by  the  Aar,  which  again  emerges 
from  the  K  W.  end  of  Lake  Thun,  and  the 
water  of  the  Eander  is  carried  into  the  lake 
through  an  artificial  channel  formed  in  1714. 
The  shores  near  the  town  of  Thun  are  cov- 
ered with  fine  villas  and  gardens.  Near  the  S, 
W.  shore  are  the  two  mountains  Niesen  and 
Stookhom.    A  small  steamer  plies  regularly. 

TBUNRiafi,  Osri  Peter,  a  Swedish  botanist, 
bom  in  Jdnkdping,  Nov.  11,  1743,  died  in  Up- 
sal,  Aug.  8,  1828.  He  studied  under  Linnffios* 
at  Upsal,  became  surgeon  in  a  Dutch  ship  in 
1771,  passed  three  winters  at  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  between  1773  and  1779  resided 
principally  in  Java  and  Japan.  He  returned 
to  Sweden  in  1779,  and  was  appointed  in  1784 
professor,  in  the  chair  formerly  occupied  by 
LinneeuB,  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
His  works  indnde  Flora  Japoniea,  &c.  (Leip- 
sic,  1784) ;  a  general  account  of  his  travels  un- 
der the  title  of  Beta  uti  Europa,  Africa,  Ana 
(4  vols.,  Upsal,  1788-'91),  which  was  translated 
into  German,  English,  and  French ;  Prodromut 
Plantarum   Capentium   (1794-1800) ;    Icont* 


Plantarvm  Japoniearum  (1794r-1806);  JPlora 
Capmtit  (1807-'18);  and  nearly  100  academi- 
oal  dissertations. 

THOiDfB.    See  LioBTXiKe. 

TBinUUD,  a  N.  E.  .canton  of  Switzerland, 
bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  Uie  Rhine  and  the 
lake  of  Constance,  separating  it  from  Sohaff- 
hausen,  Baden,  Wortemberg,  and  Bavaria,  S. 
E.  and  S.  by  the  canton  of  St  Gall,  and  W.  by 
ZOrich ;  area,  882  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  98,300, 
nearly  all  Germans,  of  whom  23,4C4  were  Ro- 
man Catholics.  The  surface  is  comparatively 
level,  but  numerous  hills  traverse  the  country 
in  different  directions,  the  height  of  whic^ 
nowhere  exceeds  1,000  ft.  above  the  lake  of 
Constance.  Theprincipal  river  is  the  Thnr, 
which  flows  N.  W.  and  W.  through  Thurgan 
and  Z&rioh  to  the  Rhine.  The  climate  in  the 
southwest  is  severe,  but  elsewhere  temperate. 
The  soil  is  not  very  productive.  Fruit  is  ex- 
tensively grown,  and  good  wine  is  produced. 
About  one  fifth  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
forest  Linen  and  cotton  goods,  ribbons,  laoe, 
hosiery,  and  canvas  are  muiufactured.  Nu- 
merous schools  are  established  throughout  the 
canton.  The  only  language  spoken  is  the  Ger- 
man. The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  oonn- 
cil  {kUinw  Bath)  of  seven,  who  hold  office  for 
six  years.  The  grand  council  or  legislature 
consists  of  one  member  for  every  220  oitizena. 
It  is  presided  over  by  two  Laridammannt,  cho- 
sen annually,  and  sends  five  members  to  the 
national  oounoiL    Capital,  Fraaenf  eld. 

miBOIfiU  (Ger.  7%iirin^en),  a  central  region 
of  Germany,  between  the  Hartz  mountains  on 
the  north  and  the  Thuringian  Forest  on  the 
south,  the  river  Saale  on  the  east  and  the  Werra 
on  the  west,  the  principal  parts  belonging  to 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  to  Saxe-Oo- 
burg-Gotha,  Weimar-Eisenach,  Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen,  and  Sohwarzbnrg-Rndolstadt. 
The  Thuringians  were  allies  of  Attila  in  the 
middle  of  die  6th  century.  Their  country 
was  afterward  subdued  by  the  Franks  and 
Saxons.  The  Franks  raled  it  for  some  cen- 
turies through  dukes  and  margraves.  Under 
the  Saxon  emperors  several  Thuringian  counts 
or  landgraves  obtained  a  kind  of  semi-indepen- 
dence. Louis  the  Jumper,  son  of  Louis  tbe 
Bearded,  warred  against  the  emperor  Henry 
TV.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century,  and 
several  of  his  successors  added  to  the  posse»- 
sions  of  the  house.  One  of  them,  Hermann 
(1190-1216),  is  chiefly  known  as  a  patron  of 
minnesingers.  A  long  war  of  Thuringian  suc- 
cession was  waged  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  the  termination  of  which  left 
the  princip^  parts  of  the  country  in  the  po»- 
session  of  the  margrave  Henry  of  Meissen. 
Thuringia  was  now  ruled  by  the  Saxon  bonse 
of  Wettin,  until,  after  various  changes,  the 
Saxon  dominions  were  divided  in  1486  be- 
tween Ernest  and  Albert,  the  sons  of  Fred- 
erick the  Mild,  when  Thuringia  feU  to  the  Er- 
nestine line.  (See  SAJXomr.)— The  Thnringiaa 
Forest  (Ger.  Thurinffervatd),  which  bounds 
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it  S.  W.  and  S.,  is  a  narrow  and  wo6ded  moan- 
tain  range,  rising  in  some  parts  upward  of 
8,000  ft.,  and  extending  nearly  70  m.,  not  in- 
cluding numerous  northern  offshoots  toward 
the  Uartz.  In  the  southeast  it  approaches  the 
Fichtelgebirge,  and  in  the  southwest  the  Rhdn, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Werra.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en- 
^ged  in  mining,  grazing,  and  manufactures. 
The  territory  covered  or  traversed  by  the 
Thuringian  Forest  is  included  in  the  Prussian 

Srovince  of  Saxony,  Saze-Weimar-Eisenach, 
[einingen-Hildburghausen,  Saze-Ooburg-Go^ 
tha,  Schwarzbnrg-Kndolstadt,  Altenbnrg,  and 
the  Reuss  principalities,  all  of  which  territories 
are  called  Thuringian  in  the  wider  sense. 

THIIBIiOE,  Joka,  an  English  statesman,  bom 
at  Abbots  Roding,  Essex,  in  1616,  died  in 
London,  Feb.  21,  1668.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1647,  and  in  16S2  became  secretary  to 
the  council  of  state,  and  in  1658  secretary  to 
the  protector.  In  1667  he  was  made  a  privy 
councillor,  and  in  1668  governor  of  the  Charter- 
house and  chancellor  of  Glasgow  university. 
While  continuing  to  hold  ofiSce  under  Rich- 
ard Cromwell  he  was  accused  of  offering  his 
services  to  promote  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  and  was  imprisoned  in  May  and  June,  1660. 
After  his  release  he  took  no  part  in  public  af- 
fairs. His  collection  of  state  papers,  with  a 
number  of  private  papers  and  letters,  was  ed- 
ited, with  a  life  of -Thurloe,  by  Thomas  Birch, 
D.  D.  (7  vols,  fol.,  London,  1742.) 

THVKLOW,  Edward,  lord,  an  English  states- 
man, bom  at  Little  Ashfield,  near  Stowmar- 
ket,  Suffolk,  in  1782,  died  in  Brighton,  Sept. 
12, 1806.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  was 
ealled  to  the  bar  in  1764,  entered  upon  a  lu- 
crative practice,  and  was  appointed  king's 
counsel  in  1761.  In  1768  he  was  elected  to 
parliament,  in  1770  was  appointed  solicitor 
general,  in  1771  attorney  general,  and  in  1778, 
as  a  reward  for  his  zealous  advocacy  of  the 
government  policy  respecting  America,  he  was 
made  lord  chancellor  in  Lord  North's  ministry, 
and  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Thurlow. 
By  command  of  the  king  he  retained  the  office 
of  lord  chancellor  in  the  Rockingham  and 
Shelbnrae  administrations,  notwithstanding  he 
was  politically  opposed  to  his  coadjutors,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  to  defeat  their  leading 
measures.  This  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  Fox ; 
and  in  the  coalition  ministry  which  succeed- 
ed, it  was  stipulated  that  Thurlow  should  not 
hold  a  seat.  -ITe  still  remained  in  confidential 
relations  with  the  king,  and  on  the  accession 
of  Pitt  to  power,  in  December,  1788,  received 
again  the  great  seal,  which  he  held  for  more 
than  eight  years.  He  opposed  certain  mea- 
sures of  the  cabinet,  which  led  to  his  removal 
at  the  request  of  Pitt,  whom  he  always  dis- 
liked, and  with  the  consent  of  the  king.  He 
was  overbearing  and  passionate,  a  dictator  ra- 
ther than  a  debater  in  parliament,  bnt  an  im- 
pressive and  eloquent  speaker. — His  nephew 
and  heir,  Esw^bd  Hoveix-Tbublow,  second 


lord  (1781-1629),  published  "Ariadne,  a  Poem 
in  three  Parts"  (1814),  "Carmen  Britanni- 
onm"  (1814),  and  several  volumes  of  miscel- 
laneous poems,  including  translations  from 
Anacreon  and  Horace. 

THimN  AHD  TiXIS.  See  Post,  vol.  ziii.,  p. 
748. 

THCBSDAT,  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  the 
di«$  Jovu  of  th;  Roman  calendar,  and  sacred 
in  the  northern  mythology  to  the  thunderer 
Thor,  from  whom  it  is  named.  In  German  it 
is  called  Donntntag  (thunder  day,  originally 
Thimderer's  day). 

THCISTOIir,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Washington 
territory,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Nisqually 
river,  and  W.  by  the  Coast  range ;  area,  672 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,246.  Mach  of  the  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  but  there  are  several  rich 
valleys.  An  arm  of  Pnget  sound  extends  into 
the  N.  E.  part,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  Des 
Chutes  river  and  other  streams.  The  Pacifio 
division  of  the  Northern  PaciiSo  railroad  pass- 
es through  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  10,602  bushels  of  wheat,  1,778  of  rye, 
17,616  of  oats,  18,876  of  potatoes,  16,611  lbs. 
of  wool,  40,426  of  butter,  and  8,013  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  788  horses,  1,184  milch 
cows,  1,978  other  cattle,  4,192  sheep,  and  788 
swine ;  2  flour  mills,  1  tannery,  1  currying  es- 
tablishment, and  8  saw  mills.  Capital,  Olym- 
pia,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  territory. 

THYESTES.    See  Atbbus. 

TWrUCHK  or  PMMiwd  W«i^  a  marsupial  ani- 
mal of  the  dasyurine  family,  and  genus  thy- 
laeinut  (Temminck)  or  peracyon  (Gray),  pecu- 
liar to  Tasmania ;  both  of  the  generic  names 
indicate  the  possession  of  the  pouch.  In  this 
genus  the  dentition  is :  incisors  f ,  the  outer  ' 
slightly  the  largest ;  canines  \z\,  large,  simply 
conical,  the  upper  separated  from  the  incisors 
by  a  deep  concavity  in  which  the  apex  of  the 


^\^i 


Dog-headed  Thylidse  (Tbykdniu  Hurluin. 

lower  is  received  when  the  jaws  are  closed, 
in  this  differing  from  camivora  proper,  in 
which  the  lower  canines  pass  outside  of  the 
upper  jaw;  premolars  frf,  separated  from 
each  other ;  molars  |i^,  with  a  large  central 
cusp,  and  two  smaller,  one  in  front  and  the 
other  behind  it.  The  humems  has  the  inner 
condyle  perforated,  the  hind  feet  have  no  in- 
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ner  toe,  and  the  marsnpial  bones  are  absent, 
represented  only  by  fibro-cartUage ;  the  fe- 
male has  a  distinct  ponch,  with  four  mamms. 
Only  one  species  is  described,  the  dog-headed 
thylacine  {T.  [P.]  JIarrusii,  Temm.),  abont 
the  size  of  a  yonng  wolf,  or  8}  ft.  long,  with 
a  tail  20  in.  additional,  and  a  height  at  the 
shoulders  of  aboat  22  in. ;  the  head  is  dog- 
shaped,  with  narrow  and  elongated  muzzle; 
ears  short,  pointed,  very  broad  at  the  base, 
and  well  covered  with  hair  on  both  surfaces ; 
eyes  full  and  black,  with  a  nictitating  mem^' 
brsne;  long  black  bristles  on  the  upper  lip, 
and  a  few  on  the  cheeks  and  aboye  the  eyes ; 
the  claws  stont,  short,  and  brown,  the  bottoms 
of  the  feet  with  large,  very  rongh  pads.  The 
fur  is  short  and  dose,  waved  and  slightly 
woolly;  the  general  color  is  grayish  brown, 
ptder  below,  with  12  to  14  transverse  black 
bands  on  the  back,  longest  and  widest  poste- 
riorly; pale  around  eyes,  and  edge  of  upper 
lip  white ;  tail  with  short  fur,  with  longer 
burs  at  under  side  of  apex ;  rasty  red  abont 
the  ponch ;  the  legs  are  shorter  in  proportion 
than  in  the  wolf,  and  the  gait  is  semi-planti- 
grade. It  is  wild  and  shy,  inhabiting  the  cav- 
erns and  dismal  glens  of  mountainous  districts ; 
inactive  during  the  daytime,  probably  from 
imperfect  vision,  it  preys  at  night  upon  the 
smaller  marsupials ;  it  is  sometimes  so  large  as 
to  be  a  match  for  several  dogs,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  formidable  of  Australasian  quadru- 
peds; it  is  rare  except  in  the  most  inaccessible 
regions.  Among  the  fossil  remains  of  the  caves 
of  Wellington  valley.  New  South  Wales,  Prof. 
Owen  has  described  parts  ef  lower  jaws  of 
what  he  calls  T.  tpelaiu,  differing  from  exist- 
ing ones  in  their  greater  depth.  In  the  secon- 
dary schists  of  Stonesfield  has  been  discovered 
the  genus  thylaeotherium  (Owen),  known  by 
the  Tower  jaw,  which  has  six  incisors,  two 
moderate  canines,  six  false  and  six  tme  tri- 
cuspid molars;  the  T,  Prevottii  (Onv.)  was 
about  the  size  of  a  rat.  An  allied  genus  from 
the  same  strata  is  pfuuealotherium  (Broderip), 
somewhat  larger. 

THTME,  low  nndershrnbs  or  perennial  herbs, 
of  the  genus  thymu*  (6r.  0{i/<oc,  from  diuv,  to 
barn  perfume,  it  having  been  used  as  incense), 
of  the  labiate  or  mint  family.  The  wild  or 
creeping  thyme  of  northern  Eorope  (71  terpyU 
lum)  is  sparingly  naturalized  in  the  older  states 
in  old  fields,  and  in  some  cases  as  a  weed  upon 
lawns;  it  is  much  branched  and  prostrate, 
forming  low  dense  tufts  a  foot  in  diameter ;  its 
very  smttU  ovate  leaves  are  fringed  at  the  base 
with  a  few  long  hairs,  and  its  purplish  flow- 
ers are  crowded  in  whorls  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  This  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  an 
aromatic  herb,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  garden 
thyme  (71  valgarit),  from  southern  Europe, 
which  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  a 
more  erect  and  bushy  habit,  paler  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  shorter  clusters  ;  there  are  varieties 
of  this,  both  the  broad-leaved  and  narrow- 
leaved  being  known  in  kitchen  gardens,  and 


the  variegated  or  golden  thyme,  which  has 
each  leaf  distinctly  marked  with  yellow,  is  a 
pleasing  ornamental   plant.     Lemon  thyme, 


VOd  Thyme  (Thymna  aeipjllnm). 

mnch  esteemed  by  some  for  its  peculiar  flavor, 
is  T.  eitriodortu.  The  thyme  in  general  nae  is 
T.  wlgarit,  the  foliage  of  which  is  highly  aro- 
matic and  much  used  for  flavoring  staffing 
and  other  cooking  ;  its  properties  are  due  to  an 
essential  oil,  the  oil  of  thyme,  which  is  nsed  as 
an  external  stimulant,  in  liniments,  especially 
in  veterinary  medicine;  it  contains  a  liquid 
and  a  solid  oil  or  camphor,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated  by  fractional  distillation. 

TUVJIIJH  eLAND  (Or.  eb/Mc),  a  double  vascular 
or  ductless  gland,  situated,  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, in  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  mediai- 


TruBTene  Section  of  an  Injaetod  Lobole  at  the  Thymtu  ef 
s  Child,  maplfled  SO  dUunetora.  a.  Meinbnne  of  the 
lobule.  t>.  Membiue  of  the  Brhuid  folHeles.  r.  C^rtty 
of  the  lobiile  from  which  the  larger  vessels  bnnch  ost 
into  the  corpascles,  on  the  aurhoe  of  vfalcfc  they  ttr- 
mloatc,  occasionally  fonntaig  loops. 
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tinnm,  extending  in  ohildliood  from  the  thyroid 
gland  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pericardium, 
bat  becoming  atrophied  after  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. It  is  divided  into  two  lateral  portions, 
right  and  left,  which  are  in  reality  distinct 
from  each  other,  being  connected  only  by  are- 
olar tissue.  Each  lateral  portion  is  gland-like 
in  stmctare,  being  divided  into  a  number  of 
loboles,  from  a  sixth  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  irregularly  rounded  and  flattened. 
In  its  interior  is  a  central  cavity,  having  the 
form  in  some  cases,  according  to  KOlliker,  of 
s  cylindrical  canal,  communicating  with  that 
of  the  separate  lobules,  and  containing  a  gray- 
ish white  or  milky-looking  fluid,  of  a  slightly 
acid  reaction.  Each  lobule  is  invested  on  its 
exterior  by  a  thin,  nearly  homogeneous  mem- 
brane, which  sends  partitions  a  short  distance 
into  its  substance,  dividing  it  in  this  way  ex- 
ternally into  rounded  masses  or  gland  folli- 
cles, each  about  3*^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
giving  the  outer  surface  of  the  lobule  a  gran- 
ular appearance.  The  solid  substance  of  the 
lobule  consists  of  a  soft  homogeneous  material, 
containing  nucleated  cells  and  an  abundance 
of  free  nuclei,  and  penetrated  throughout  by 
capillary  blood  vessels,  which  radiate  from  the 
wall  of  the  central  cavity  and  terminate  in  vas- 
cular loops  toward  its  external  portion.  Its 
central  cavity  has  no  excretory  duct,  and  its 
secreted  product,  if  such  there  be,  must  be 
taken  up  and  carried  away  by  the  veins  or  the 
lymphatics.  The  thymus  gland  is  highly  de- 
veloped during  the  latter  part  of  intra-uterine 
life,  and  at  the  time  of  birth,  in  man,  weighs 
rather  more  than  half  an  ounce.  It  continues 
to  enlarge  until  the  age  of  two  years,  at  which 
time  its  growth  ceases.  It  begins  to  diminish 
about  the  10th  year,  but  is  still  usually  per- 
ceptible, and  sometimes  well  developed,  at  the 
age  of  20.  By  the  40th  year  it  has  entirely 
disappeared.  It  is  about  the  same  in  the  an- 
thropoid apes  as  in  man,  and  is  remarkably 
developed  and  may  be  well  studied  in  the 
calf,  in  which,  and  in  the  lamb,  it  is  called  the 
sweetbread,  and  is  a  delicate  article  of  food; 
it  exists  in  mammals,  birds,  and  most  reptUes, 
but  not  in  the  larvaa  of  batraobians,  the  peren- 
nibranchiate  amphibians,  or  flshes. — The  pre- 
cise function  of  Che  thymus  gland  is  unknown. 
It  undoubtedly  serves,  like  the  other  ductless 
glands,  to  accomplish  some  change  in  the  blood 
circulating  through  its  tissue,  which  is  essential 
to  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  body  daring 
intra-uterine  life,  infancy,  and  childhood. 

IBTBOID  GLAND  (Gr.  evpe6c,  a  shield,  and 
tUof,  form),  one  of  the  vascular  or  ductless 
glands,  situated  on  the  anterior  and  lower  part 
of  the  larynx,  in  front  of  the  upper  rings  of 
the  trachea ;  so  called  from  its  being  situated 
in  front  of  the  thyroid  or  shield-like  cartilage 
of  the  larynx.  It  is  composed  of  two  elon- 
gated ovoid  lobes,  flattened  from  before  back- 
ward, united  or  separate,  but  generally  con- 
nected by  a  transverse  portion ;  it  is  covered 
by  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  tiie  neck.    The 


tissue  is  tolerably  firm,  brownish  and  yellow- 
ish red,  formed  of  lobes  and  lobules,  consist- 
ing essentially  of  an  aggregation  of  closed 
gland  follicles  imbedded  in  condensed  areolar 
tissue ;  these  contain  a  small  amount  of  a  fatty 
albtmiinons  fluid,  and  do  not  communicate  with 
any  common  reservoir;  among  the  follicles  are 
nucleated  corpuscles  or  epithelial  ceUs ;  it  re- 
ceives four  arteries  from  the  subclavians  and 
the  carotids,  nerves  from  the  pneumogastric 
and  the  sympathetic,  and  lymphatics  communi- 
cating with  the  glands  of  the  neck.  The  vas- 
cular supply  is  great,  and  forms  a  very  minute 
capillary  plexus  on  the  membrane  of  the  folli- 
cles; like  other  ductless  glands  (see  Tbtvcs 
Glaitd),  it  is  relatively  larger  in  intra-uterine 
existence  and  in  infancy  tiian  in  after  life.  Its 
products  are  probably  discharged  into  the  ve- 
nous blood,  and  serve  for  the  elaboration  of 
the  circulating  fluid.  It  is  usually  larger  in  fe- 
males than  in  males ;  it  is  found  in  all  mam- 
mals, birds,  and  reptiles,  probably  in  the  batra- 
chians,  and  'perhaps  also  in  fishes.  The  organ 
may  be  inflamed,  with  suppuration,  and  vari- 
ously enlarged.  In  the  adult  it  is  sometimes  ab- 
normally enlarged,  forming  the  disease  known 
as  goitre  or  bronchocele,  which  is  itself  often 
an  accompaniment  of  cretinism.    (See  Goitre.) 

TUfiDiKlCO,  or  llikuMM.    See  Titicaoa. 

TIARA  (Gr.),  a  species  of  high  hat  anciently 
worn  by  many  eastern  nations.  Those  of  kings 
and  priests  were  encircled  by  a  sort  of  crown, 
whence  the  term  tiara  has  been  applied  to  the 
triple  crown  worn  by  the  popes,  which  in  turn 


Fio.  1.— Persian  Tlin.        Fie.  «.— Awyrlan  TUn. 

bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Persian 
royal  tiaras  and  to  those  of  the  Assyrian  kings, 
represented  on  the  slabs  at  Nineveh.  It  is  un- 
certain when  the  popes  assumed  the  tiara.  It 
was  called  regnum,  or  emblem  of  royalty,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  mitre.  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  in  his  sermon  on  St.  Syl- 
vester, says  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  uses  the  mitre  every- 
where and  at  all  times,  because 
his  episcopal  jurisdiction  is 
universal,  whereas  he  only  uses 
the  regnum  or  tiara  occasion- 
ally and  in  his  own  dominions. 
The  papal  tiara  was  at  first  a 
conical  cap,  topped  with  a  small 
round  ball,  and  wreathed  about  the  forehead 
with  a  crown  of  gold.    It  retained  this  shape 


Fio.  8.— Tills  of 
tbc  Pope, 
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till  Boniface  YIII.  (1294-1808)  added  to  it  a 
second  cronn,  and  Urban  V.  (1862-'70)  added 
a  third.  It  kept  to  its  first  sharply  pointed 
form  till  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centnry, 
when  it  assamed  an  oval  shape,  swelling  out 
somewhat  broad  at  top. 

TUALM,  VtHtgtbm,  otherwise  called  Felle- 
grino  PeUegrini,  an  Italian  artist,  bom  in  Bo- 
logna in  1627,  died  in  Milan  about  1698.  At 
20  years  of  age  he  visited  Rome,  where  he 
studied  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  was 
employed  by  Cardinal  Poggio  to  decorate  his 
palace  in  Bologna.  In  1686  he  was  invited  by 
Philip  II.  to  Spain,  and  during  a  residence 
there  of  nine  years  executed  frescoes  in  the 
Esourial,  besides  many  pictures.  He  was  also 
an  architect;  liis  best  architectural  designs 
were  the  modern  fagade  attached  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan,  and  the  Oasa  Prof  essa,  or  house 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  Genoa. 

11BB008.    See  Tiri.RiK8. 

TUQt  (It.  Tevere;  ano.  Tiberit),  a  river  of 
Italy,  rising  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  6  m. 
N.  of  Pieve  San  Stefano,  and  thence  flowing 
generaUy  S.  S.  E.  and  8.  8.  W.,  through  the 
provinces  of  Arezzo  and  Perugia  and  between 
the  latter  and  Viterbo,  to  Fiano,  where  it 
turns  S.  W.,  and  passing  through  the  prov- 
ince and  city  of  Rome  discharges  into  the  Med- 
iterranean near  Ostia  by  two  mouths,  which 
enclose  the  Insula  Sacra  of  the  ancients.  Its 
length  is  about  280  m.,  and  its  width  at  Rome 
and  below  from  800  to  600  ft.  Its  prinoip^ 
aiBnents  are  the  Ohiascio,  the  Nera  (anc.  Jfar), 
and  the  Teverone  (Anio)  from  the  left,  and 
the  Paglia  from  the  right.  In  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  between  Todi  and  the  Passo  del 
Forello,  it  is  obstructed  by  rapids  and  passes 
for  some  miles  through  a  narrow  gorge.  It 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  180  to  200  tons  to 
Rome,  18  m.  from  its  month,  and  for  boats  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Nera,  about  90  m.  Rome 
and  Perugia  are  the  principal  cities  in  its  basin. 
From  Perugia,  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Ohiascio,  to  its  deboachnre,  its  waters  have  a 
yellowish  tinge,  the  result  of  the  yellow  clay 
through  which  it  passes.  An  appropriation 
was  granted  at  the  end  of  1876  by  the  Ital- 
ian government  for  the  preliminary  measures 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  course  of 
the  Tiber.  Various  plans  are  proposed  for 
that  purpose,  including  one  of  vast  scope  ad- 
vocated by  Garibaldi. 

TBEUiS.    See  Gexxesabet. 

TIBHUDS,  an  emperor  of  Rome,  bom  Not. 
16,  42  B.  C,  died  March  16.  A.  D.  87.  His 
full  name  was  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  Ceesar. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Claudius  Tiberius 
Nero  and  Livia  Drasilla.  His  father  divorced 
his  wife  in  order  that  she  might  be  married 
to  Augustas;  and  when  he  died,  in  83  B.  C, 
his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  before 
the  rostra  by  his  son,  then  only  nine  years 
old.  Tiberius  was  educated  by  the  emperor 
with  princely  care.  In  29  he  accompanied  Au- 
gustus in  his  triumplal  entry  into  Rome,  and 


subsequently  married  Vipsania  Agrippina,  hf 
whom  he  had  a  son  named  Dmsus;  bat  in  11 
he  was  compelled  by  the  policy  of  Augustas  to 
divorce  her,  much  against  his  will,  and  marry 
the  beautiful  but  dissolute  Julia,  dau^ter  of 
the  emperor.  In  spite  of  her  licentionmess  he 
seems  to  have  lived  peaceably  with  her  for  a 
year,  and  had  by  her  one  child  which  did  not 
live ;  and  after  that  event  the  feelings  of  dis- 
like between  them  gradually  increased  until 
they  led  to  A  virtual  separation.  As  military 
tribune  Tiberius  made  his  first  campaign  in 
the  Cantabrian  war.  In  20  he  went  to  Asia 
Minor,  restored  Tigranes  to  the  throne  of  Ar- 
menia, and  compelled  the  Parthians  to  gire  up 
the  eagles  taken  from  Crassns ;  in  15  he  and 
his  brother  Drusns  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Alpine  nations  of  Rhntia,  and  the  exjrfoits 
of  the  two  were  celebrated  by  Horace.  In 
18  Tiberius  became  consul  with  P.  Qnintilins 
Varus;  in  11  conducted  the  war  against  the 
revolteid  Dalmatians  and  the  Pannonians ;  and 
in  9,  when  Drusus  was  fatally  injured  in  Ger- 
many, he  hastened  from  Pavia  to  the  place 
where  his  brother  was  dying,  and  after  his 
death  conveyed  the  body  to  Rome,  walking  all 
the  way  before  it  on  foot,  and  on  arriving  in 
that  city  pronounced  over  it  a  funeral  ora- 
tion in  the  fomm.  He  returned  to  Grerma- 
ny,  gained  several  victories,  and  crossed  the 
Rhine ;  but  in  7  he  went  back  to  Rome,  cele- 
brated his  second  triumph,  and  was  made  con- 
sul a  second  time.  In  6  he  obtained  tribani- 
tian.  power  for  five  years,  but  suddenly  formed 
the  resolntion  of  retiring  to  Rhodes.  Accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  this  was  to  get  away  from  the 
licentiousness  of  his  wife ;  but  other  authori- 
ties say  it  was  on  account  of  the  jealousy  be- 
tween himself  and  the  grandsons  of  Angnstna. 
At  Rhodes  he  resided  eight  years,  living  in  a 
very  simple  style.  While  he  was  absent  his 
wife  was  banished  (2  B.  0.)  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  trilni- 
nitian  power  Tiberius  asked  leave  to  return  to 
Rome;  but  permission  was  not  granted  till 
A.  D.  2,  and  then  only  on  condition  that  he 
would  take  no  part  in  public  affairs.  The 
death  of  the  two  older  grandsons  of  Augustna 
virtually  left  Tiberias  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  in  A.  D.  4  he  wad  adopted  by  Au- 
gustus. From  this  time  to  the  death  of  the 
emperor  he  was  constantly  employed  in  mili- 
tary operations.  He  conquered  all  Dlyrionm, 
gained  great  victories  over  the  Germans  and 
the  Dalmatians,  and  in  12  celebrated  his  fourth 
triumph.  His  military  successes  were  all-im- 
portant, as  the  loss  of  Varus  and  his  legions 
in  Germany  had  placed  the  empire  in  danger. 
In  14  he  started  for  lilyrionm  to  coadnct  the 
war  in  that  quarter,  when  he  was  recalled  hj 
the  death  of  Augustus  to  ascend  the  throne. 
One  of  the  first  acta  of  his  reign  was  to  put  to 
death  Agrippa  Postumus,  the  only  surviving 
grandson  of  Augustus,  ^eging  that  the  ex- 
ecution was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  late  emperor.     The  first  yean  of  his 
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reign  were  marked  hj  prodenoe  and  modera- 
tion. He  rejected  all  flattery  from  the  senate, 
placed  in  office  the  most  worthy  persons,  and , 
made  efforts  to  relieye  the  scarcity  of  bread 
constantly  reonrring  in  Rome.  Meanwhile  a 
mntiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia  was  only 
qnelled  by  the  energy  of  Drusos,  the  emperor'p 
son,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  a  solar  eclipse. 
Under  the  inflaence  of  Sejanns,  who  had  be- 
come his  favorite,  the  natural  severity  of  his 
temper  began  soon  to  degenerate  into  cruelty. 
The  election  of  magistrates  was  taken  from 
the  popular  assembly  and  transferred  to  the 
senate,  which  sat  sim;^  to  register  the  de- 
crees of  the  emperor.  The  charges  of  lata 
majeittu,  by  which  all  persons  suspeoted  of 
impugning  by  word  or  deed  the  majesty  of 
the  emperor  were  tried,  were  prosecuted  with 
great  rigor.  A  secret  organization  of  deUk- 
tcr«$y  or  spies,  was  formed,  and  their  infer- 
nal machinations  exposed  the  life,  the  for- 
tone,  and  the  honor  of  every  Roman  citizen 
to  hourly  danger.  After  the  death  of  Ger- 
manicos  (see  GssMAinovs)  the  emperor  sur- 
rendered himself  more  and  more  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Sejanns.  By  his  advice  the  pratorian 
cohorts,  stationed  hitherto  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  were  assembled  in  one  camp,  in  the 
▼icinity  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  the 
power  of  the  empire  was  thoroughly  main- 
tained in  the  provinces,  and  tivo  revolts  in  21, 
one  on  the  Moselle  headed  by  Julius  Floras, 
and  the  other  among  the  ^Edui  headed  by  Ju- 
Hoa  Sacrovir,  were  put  down  and  their  leaders 
forced  to  slay  themselves  to  escape  from  the 
imperial  troops.  In  28  Sejanus  caused  the 
death  of  Dmsns  by  poison.  Whether  Tibe- 
rias felt  any  sorrow  or  not,  be  certainly  mani- 
fested none ;  and  when  the  people  of  Troas 
sent  him  a  message  of  condolence,  he  sneeringly 
sent  back  an  answer  of  condolence  on  the  death 
of  their  fellow  citizen  Hector.  In  26  the  empe- 
ror finally  departed  from  Rome.  He  first  went 
to  Oaropania,  and  there  issued  an  edict  com- 
manding the  people  not  to  molest  his  retire- 
ment, and  in  the  following  year  went  to  the 
island  of  Capreae  (Capri).  The  early  part  of 
bis  reign  had  been  marked  by  a  strict  regard 
for  external  decency,  and  a  stringent  law  had 
been  passed  against  courtesans;  but  his  last 
years  were  spent  in  the  most  infamous  plea- 
sures. Caprese  became  the  haunt  of  disgusting 
debauchery,  especially  after  the  death  of  Livia 
Drosilla  in  29,  who  had  always  exercised  much 
influence  over  her  son.  In  80  he  banished 
Agrippina,  the  widow  of  Germanious,  and  af- 
terward caused  the  assassination  of  two  of  her 
sons.  Henceforth  Sejanns  had  the  full  con- 
trol of  affairs  of  state.  The  employment  of 
delatoru  gave  him  abundant  means  of  getting 
rid  of  obnoxioas  individuals  on  false  charges. 
Tiberius,  who  had  been  suspecting  for  some 
time  the  plots  of  hia  minister,  managed  to 
get  rid  of  Sejanns  in  81,  and  the  favorite  and 
all  his  family  were  destroyed.  In  the  mean 
time  the  emperor  became,  in  the  words  of 
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Pliny,  "the  most  wretched  of  men."  In  the 
remarkable  letter  sent  to  the  senate,  which 
Tacitus  has  preserved,  he  begins  with  a  frank 
avowal  of  his  misery.  "What  to  write  to 
yon,"  he  says,  "  or  how  to  write,  I  know 
not ;  and  what  not  to  write  at  this  time,  may 
all  die  gods  and  goddesses  torment  me  more 
than  I  daily  feel  that  I  am  suffering,  if  I  do 
know."  About  this  time  be  WMit  onoe  more 
to  Oampania,  and  occasionally  came  as  near 
Rome  as  his  gardens  on  the  Vadoan.  Bnt  his 
privacy  was  never  disturbed;  soldiers,  were 
placed  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  from  coming 
near  him.  He  had  been  remarkable  for  beon^ 
and  majesty  of  person,  but  dissipation  had  cov- 
ered his  face  witii  ugly  blotches,  and  his  body 
was  bent  nearly  double.  At  Astura  he  was 
attacked  by  illness,  and  he  reached  Misenum  to 
die  in  the  rilla  of  Lucullos.  According  to  Taci- 
tus, it  was  left  to  fate  to  determine  his  suc- 
cessor. On  March  1 6  he  had  a  fainting  fit,  and 
as  he  was  thonght  dead,  Gains  CaUgola,  the 
son  of  Germanions,  was  sainted  as  his  suc- 
cessor ;  but  the  emperor  suddenly  recovering, 
a  quantity  of  clothes  was  thrown  over  him 
and  he  was  left  alone.  There  is  another  ao- 
oount  of  his  death.  The  people  hailed  the 
event  with  delight,  and  the  cry  of  "  Tiberius 
to  the  Tiber"  was  heard  constantly  in  the 
streets  of  Rome.  He  however  had  a  pabUo 
buriaL  The  chief  authorities  for  his  life  are 
Suetonius,  Dion  Cassins,  and  above  all  Taci- 
tus. He  wrote  a  commentary  of  his  own  life, 
Greek  poems,  an  ode  on  the  death  of  L.  Csesar, 
and  several  epistles  and  orations,  either  to  the 
senate  or  on  occasion  of  funerals.  The  omoi- 
fixion  of  Christ  took  place  daring  his  reign. — 
See  Tiberiu*^  Leben,  Regitrvng  und  Charahter, 
by  Adolf  Stahr  (Berlin,  1874). 

HBET.    Bee  Thibbt. 

mCLUB,  IMn,  a  Roman  poet,  of  the  time 
of  Augustus.  He  was  of  an  equestrian  fam- 
ily, and  lived  on  his  ancestral  estate  at  Pedum 
near  Rome.  He  went  to  Aqnitania  in  81  B. 
C.  with  his  patron  Messala,  and  when  the  lat- 
ter had  pacified  that  part  of  Gaul  and  set  out 
to  take  command  in  the  East,  Tibnllus  accom- 
panied him,  bat  falling  sick  returned  to  Rome, 
and  died  young.  Four  books  of  elegies  are 
attributed  to  him,  bnt  only  the  first  two  are 
undoubtedly  his.  Tibullos  was  a  warm  friend 
of  Horace,  who  addressed  two  poems  to  him. 
The  first  edition  of  his  works  was  printed, 
along  with  Catullus,  Propertius,  and  the  SUtm 
of  Statins,  at  Venice  in  1472.  Two  of  the 
best  late  editions  are  those  of  Rossbacb  (Leip- 
sic,  1866)  and  MOller  (Leipsio,  1878).  The  ele- 
gies of  Tibullns  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish verse  by  Dr.  Grainger  (1762),  and  a  prose 
translation  forms  a  volume  of  Bohn's  "  Classi- 
cal Library  "  (London,  1864).— See  Seller,  J)« 
Tibulli  Elegia  (HaUe,  1872). 

TUHIB.    See  Tnrou. 

HO  DOOLOiREIIX.    See  Nevbaloia. 

TICHRORNE  TBIAL,  the  most  celebrated  con- 
spiracy case,  and  the  first  in  which  the  impos- 
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tor  assnmed  identity  with  a  known  person,  in 
English  legal  records.  Boger  Otiarles  Tich- 
borne,  born  Jan.  6, 1829,  was,  after  his  father, 
heir  to  the  title  and  great  estates  of  his  uncle, 
Sir  Edward,  who  added  the  name  Donght}^  to 
Tichbome.  After  an  education  in  France  and 
at  the  Roman  Oatholic  college  of  Stonyhnrst, 
Roger  entered  the  army  in  1849.  In  1852  he 
offered  himself  to  his  cousin  Eate,  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward ;  but  her  parents  opposed  the  mar- 
riage, upon  which  he  resigned  his  commission 
and  went  to  sea.  He  arrived  at  Valparaiso 
June  19,  1858,  and  on  April  20,  1864,  sailed 
from  Kio  de  Janeiro  for  New  York  in  the  ship 
Bella,  which  was  lost  at  sea.  Sir  Edward  died 
March  5, 1858,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  broth- 
er James,  Roger's  father,  who  died  June  11, 
1862.  In  the  presumed  loss  at  sea  of  Roger, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son  Alfred, 
who  died  Feb.  22,  1866,  and  was  sacceeded  by 
a  posthumous  son,  bom  May  28,  1866.  In 
1865  Lady  Tichbome,  widow  of  Sir  James, 
began  to  advertise  in  English  and  Australian 
newspapers  for  her  son  Roger,  whom  she 
believed  to  be  alive.  In  1866  a  butcher  in 
Wagga  Wagga,  Australia,  supposed  to  be  Ar- 
thur Orton,  but  then  calling  himself  Thomas 
Oastro,  asserted  that  he  was  Roger  Charles 
Tichbome,  and  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  the  Bella.  After  some  correspondence  with 
Lady  Tichbome,  he  sailed  for  London,  arrived 
there  Deo.  26,  and  in  January,  1867,  went  to 
Paris,  where  Lady  Tichbome  accepted  him  as 
her  son  and  supplied  him  with  money.  Nearly 
every  other  member  of  the  family  repudiated 
him  as  an  impostor ;  but  he  found  many  adhe- 
rents who  assumed  to  recognize  him  as  the  long 
lost  Roger,  and  went  about  England  collecting 
witnesses  and  gathering  information  concern- 
ing the  family,  the  estates,  and  incidents  in 
Roger's  life.  In  March,  1867,  he  filed  a  bill  in 
chancery  to  restrain  the  trustees  of  the  estates 
from  getting  up  certain  outstanding  terms  as 
an  answer  to  any  action  he  might  bring  to 
recover  the  property.  The  commencement  of 
the  action  was  delayed  nearly  four  years  by  the 
sending  of  commissions  to  South  America  and 
Australia,  and  by  other  causes.  In  the  mean 
time  Lady  Tichbome  died,  March  12,  1868. 
The  case  had  excited  extraordinary  attention. 
Pnblio  opinion  was  divided,  though  so  many 
believed  in  the  claimant  that  be  was  able  to 
ruse  considerable  money  by  the  sale  of  bonds 
payable  upon  his  coming  into  possession  of  the 
property.  On  May  11,  1871,  the  trial  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Tichbome  estates  in  Hampshire 
and  Dorsetshire,  valued  at  £24,000  a  year,  was 
begun  in  the  court  of  common  pleas.  With 
two  adjournments,  it  continued  108  days,  till 
March  6,  1872,  when  the  jury  interposed,  de- 
claring themselves  satisfied  that  the  claimant 
was  not  Roger  Charles  Tichborne,  and  he  was 
nonsuited.  He  was  immediately  ordered  into 
custody  to  be  tried  for  perjury,  but  was  sub- 
sequently released  on  bail.  The  trial  for  per- 
jury of  Thomas  Oastro,  otherwise  Arthur  Or- 


ton (as  the  indictment  ran).  Was  commenced 
in  the  court  of  queen's  bench  on  April  33, 
1 1878,  and  continued  188  days  to  Feb.  28, 1874, 
when  he  was  found  guilty  and  was  sentenced 
to  14  years'  penal  servitude.  He  was  sent 
to  Millbank,  and  subsequently  transferred  to 
Dartmoor  prison.  The  principal  points  in  the 
two  cases  which  led  to  the  claimant's  convic- 
tion were  these:  After  assuming  to  be  Tioh- 
borne,  the  claimant,  though  hard  pushed  for 
money,  did  not  avail  himself  of  balances  and 
credits  which  Roger  had  with  two  Australian 
bankers.  On  arriving  in  London  he  immedi- 
ately sought  for  the  relatives  of  Arthur  Or- 
ton, and  subsequently  sent  to  one  of  the  Or> 
ton  sisters  photographs  of  himself,  wife,  and 
child  as  those  of  Arthur  Orton  and  family. 
He  was  entirely  ignorant  of  incidents  connect- 
ed with  Roger's  residence  in  France,  and  knew 
no  French,  which  Roger  spoke  better  than  he 
did  English.  The  handwritings  of  the  two 
were  wholly  unlike.  Roger  waa  well  educa- 
ted, while  the  claimant  was  grossly  illiterate. 
The  physical  differences  between  the  two  were 
even  more  marked.  Roger  was  thin ;  his  hair 
was  straight ;  his  ears  adhered  to  the  sidea  of 
his  head.  The  claimant  was  enormous] j  tat; 
he  was  an  inch  taller  than  Roger;  his  head 
was  larger ;  his  hair  was  inclined  to  curl ;  his 
ears  were  dependent  and  free,  with  large  lobes; 
and  it  was  clearly  proved  that  one  of  Roger's 
arms  was  tattooed  with  his  initials,  while  no 
such  marks  ooald  be  found  on  the  claimant. 
The  career  of  the  claimant  waa  also  closely 
traced  from  the  time  when  he  left  England  to 
the  time  when  he  assumed  to  be  Roger.  The 
expense  of  the  trials  compelled  the  trustees  to 
mortgage  the  Tichbome  estates. — See  "  Charge 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  Case  of  The 
Queen  e.  Castro  "  (2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1875). 
HONO  (Ft.  and  Ger.  Testin),  a  S.  canton  of 
Switzerland  bordering  on  Yalais,  Uri,  Grisons, 
and  Italy;  area,  1,095  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
1 19,619,  nearly  oU  Roman  Catholics.  The  sor- 
face  is  mountainous,  but  the  N.  part  is  more 
elevated  than  the  S.,  that  frontier  being  formed 
by  lofty  summits  of  the  Alps,  indading  the 
central  mass  of  the  St.  Gothaid  range ;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  belongs  to  the  gladw 
region.  The  face  of  the  country  has  a  g«neral 
slope  toward  the  south,  and  lofty  monntain 
ridges  traverse  it  in  that  and  a  S.  E.  direction. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  north, 
the  drainage  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Po. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Ticino  (one.  7¥mmi*), 
which,  rising  in  Mt.  St  Gothard  and  receiving 
numerous  tributaries,  flows  through  Lago  Mog- 
giore,  a  small  portion  of  wliich  is  within  the 
boundary  of  the  canton,  to  the  Po  near  Pavia. 
There  are  several  other  lakes,  including  Lagano, 
Muzzano,  and  Origlio.  In  the  elevated  parts  of 
the  canton  the  chief  business  is  cattle  rearing 
and  butter  and  cheese  making.  In  the  soatn 
there  are  on  the  lower  slopes  chestnut  forests, 
and  in  the  valleys  vineyards,  com  fields,  and 
plantatdons  of  figs,  almonds,  oranges,  oitroos, 
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mnlbenies,  and  pomegranates.  Game  is  abnn- 
dsat  in  the  forests,  and  the  streams  and  lakes  are 
well  stocked  with  fish.  The  manufactures  are 
of  no  importance.  The  inhabitants  belong  to 
the  Italian  race,  and  speak  that  language.  Only 
one  village,  Bosoo,  situated  near  the  frontier 
of  Yalais,  speaks  German. — Tioino  was  con- 
qnered  from  Italy  by  the  Swiss  in  1512,  and, 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Italian  bailiwicks,  was 
governed  by  deputies  tiU  1815,  when  it  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Swiss  confedera- 
tion. The  goveri^nent  is  vested  in  a  council 
chosen  by  a31  citizens  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  20  years.  The  property  qualification 
of  voters  was  abolished  in  1863.  The  grand 
council  meets  alternately  at  Lugano,  Locarno, 
and  Bellinzona.  The  canton  sends  six  members 
to  the  national  counciL  The  railway  from  Bel- 
linzona to  Locarno  was  opened  Dec.  20, 1874. 

TICK,  the  common  name  of  several  families 
of  small  arachnids  infesting  the  skin  of  man 
and  the  lower  animals.  In  addition  to  what 
has  been  given  under  Epizoa  and  Mite,  it  may 
be  stated  that,  from  the  young  tick  having 
only  three  pairs  of  legs  instead  of  the  four 
pairs  of  the  adult  spider  and  mites,  some  have 
maintained  that  the*  arachnids  form  an  order 
of  the  class  of  insects,  and  not  an  independent 
class.  The  legs  also  in  the  young  are  very 
long  and  the  head  separate  from  the  thorax, 
as  in  the  insect.  (See  "  American  Naturalist," 
vol  iii.,  1869,  pp.  864r-878.) 

THXEUi,  Hgius,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Bridekirk,  Cumberland,  in  168G,  died  in  Bath, 
April  28,  1740.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  and  in  1710  was  chosen  fel- 
low. He  was  a  friend  of  Addison.  During 
the  negotiations  for  peace  with  France,  Tickell 

fnblished  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Prospect  of 
'eaoe,"  which  went  through  several  editions. 
On  the  arrival  of  King  George  I.  he  wrote 
"  The  Koyal  Progress,"  printed  in  the  "  Spec- 
tator." His  translation  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Iliad  was  brought  out  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Pope.  Addison  declared  it  the  best  version 
ever  made,  and  it  was  suspeet«d  that  he  him- 
self was  the  translator.  Besides  some  minor 
poems,  Tickell  published  a  "Letter  to  Avi- 
gnon," written  during  the  dispute  on  the  Han- 
overian succession,  and  an  elegy  on  Addison, 
which  was  extravagantly  praised  by  Johnson. 
Addison  had  employed  Tickell  in  public  aSairs, 
and  when  in  1717  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state,  he  made  him  his  under  secretary.  In 
1786  Tickell  became  secretary  to  the  lords  jus- 
tices of  Ireland,  in  which  office  he  died. 

IWXliOK,  Vtmgt,  an  American  author,  bom 
in  Boston,  Aug.  1,  1791,  died  there,  Jan.  26, 
1871.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in 
1807,  stndieid  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Boston  bar  in  1818,  but  never  practised.  From 
1816  to  1820  he  resided  in  Europe,  and  on  his 
retam  became  professor  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages,  literature,  and  belles-lettres 
in  Harvard  college.  He  resigned  in  1886,  and 
spent  three  years  in  Europe.    In  1849  appeared 


his  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature "  (3  vols. 
8vo,  New  York;  4th  ed.,  edited  by  G.  8.  Hilkrd, 
8  vols.,  Boston,  1871),  which  was  translated 
into  Spanish,  German,  and  French  (in  part), 
and  was  accepted  as  an  authority  in  Spain 
itself,  Mr.  Ticknor  was  one  of  the  association 
of  writers  by  whom  the  "  Monthly  Antholo- 
gy "  was  conducted.  His  latest  publication 
was  the  life  of  his  friend  W,  H,  Prescott  (Bos- 
ton, 1864).— See  "Life  of  George  Ticknor," 
by  George  8.  Hillard  (Boston,  1876). 

TIOONDiSOCIi,  a  town  of  Essex  co..  New 
York,  enclosing  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  88 
m.  N.  by  E.  of  Albany;  pop.  in  1870,  2,690; 
in  1875,  8,401.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
Addison  railroad,  a  branch  of  the  Central  Ver- 
mont, with  the  Champlain  division  of  the  Del- 
aware and  Hudson  canal  company's  lines,  and 
is  the  8.  terminus  of  the  Lake  Champlain  com- 
pany's steamers.  The  portion  of  the  town  ly- 
ing between  Lakes  George  and  Champlain  is  a 
lofty  promontory,  the  terminus  of  a  mountain 
ridge ;  Mt.  Defiance  at  the  extremity  of  the 
promontory  is  750  It.  above  the  surface  of 
Lake  Champlain.  The  outlet  of  Lake  George, 
4  m.  in  length,  has  a  fall  in  2  m.  of  220  ft. ;  and 
as  the  water  never  apparently  varies  in  quan- 
tity, and  is  remarkably  pure,  it  forms  a  very 
valuable  water  power.  There  is  a  vein  of 
excellent  graphite  in  the  town,  and  about  26 
tons  of  black  lead  are  produced  monthly  by 
the  "  American  Graphite  Company,"  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States.  There  ore  also 
extensive  deposits  of  good  iron  ore,  which 
is  mined  by  the  "Iron  Company."  Large 
quantities  of  lumber  are  manufactured,  and 
there  are  an  extensive  sash  and  door  factory, 
two  founderies,  two  woollen  mills,  and  a  cot- 
ton factory  of  20,000  spindles.  The  town  has 
16  schools,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  Baptist, 
Congregational,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches.  Nearly  the  entire 
business  portion  was  destroyed  by  fire,  March 
81,  1876;  it  is  now  being  rebuilt  with  fine 
brick  blocks. — The  town  is  particularly  re- 
markable for  the  prominent  place  its  fortifi- 
cations have  held  in  American  history.  Early 
in  1755  the  French,  who  had  already  occupied 
and  fortified  Crown  Point,  and  caused  a  care- 
ful survey  of  Lake  Champlain  to  be  made,  ad- 
vanced to  Ticonderoga  and  commenced  a  forti- 
fication there,  which  entirely  commanded  the 
passage  of  the  lake.  This  fort  they  named 
Carillon  (chime  of  bells),  in  allusion  to  the 
music  of  the  waterfalls  near  it.  It  was  after- 
ward known  as  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  was  the  commander  of  an  Eng- 
lish and  colonial  army  the  same  year  intended 
for  the  reduction  of  this  fortress  and  Crown  * 
Point;  but  learning  that  the  French  had  re- 
enforced  it  largely,  ne  contented  himself,  after 
defeating  Dieskau  at  Lake  George;  with  forti- 
fying Fort  William  Henry  at  the  8.  end  of  that 
lake.  In  1767  Montcalm  assembled  a  force 
of  9,000  men  at  Fort  Carillon,  and  ascending 
Lake  George  attacked  and  reduced  Fort  Wil- 
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liam  Henry,  Aug.  8.  In  the  smnmer  of  17S8 
Gen.  Abercrombie  took  the  oommand  of  an 
expedition  for  the  redaction  of  Fort  Carillon, 
oroMed  Lake  George  irith  15,000  men,  and  on 
Jalj  8  attempted  to  take  the  fort  by  etorm, 
bat  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men. 
In  17S9  Gen.  Amherst  at  the  head  of  12,000 
men  invested  Ticonderoga,  and  the  French, 
not  having  a  safficient  force  to  hold  it,  dis- 
mantled and  abandoned  it,  July  80 ;  and  soon 
after  Grown  Point  was  also  abandoned.  The 
Ihiglish  government  then  greatly  enlarged  and 
strengthened  the  two  fortresses.  The  fort 
and  field  works  of  Ticonderoga  extended  over 
an  area  of  several  miles.  After  the  cession 
of  Canada  in  1768,  the  fort  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  partial  decay,  and  was  held  by  a 
small  force.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  Col.  Ethan  Allen 
surprised  the  fort.  May  10,  177S,  and  cap- 
tared  the  garrison  of  60  men  and  the  artil- 
lery and  munitions  of  war  in  the  fort.  (See 
AtLiN,  Ethak.)  The  c^tennial  of  this  event 
was  celebrated  in  the  town  on  May  10, 1876. 
In  1776,  after  an  engagement  between  the 
British  and  Americans,  the  latter  were  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  under  the  gnns  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga.  On  June  80, 1777,  Burgoyne  in- 
vested the  fort,  and  on  July  4  erected  a  bat- 
tery on  Sngarloaf  bill  (now  Mt.  Defiance), 
which  completely  commanded  it  and  com- 
pelled the  garrison  to  evacuate  it  the  next 
night,  sending  their  stores  and  munitions  to 
Skenesborough  (now  Whitehall),  and  escaping 
themselves  into  Vermont.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  Gen.  Lincoln  made  an  attack 
upon  the  works,  took  Mts.  Hope  and  Defiance, 
released  100  American  prisoners,  and  took  203 
of  the  enemy,  an  armed  sloop,  several  gnn 
boats,  and  more  than  200  bateanx,  but  did  not 
capture  the  fort.  After  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne the  fort  was  dismantled,  and  the  garri- 
son retreated  down  Lake  Chainplain;  some  of 
them  were  captured  by  Capt.  Ebenezer  Allen. 
In  1780  Gen.  Haldeman  with  a  company  of 
British  soldiers  advanced  to  Ticonderoga  and 
oooupied  it  for  some  time ;  and  from  this  point 
Major  Carleton  made  a  diversion  ajntinst  Forts 
Anne  and  George,  in  favor  of  Sir  John  John- 
son. After  the  war  the  fort  fell  into  mins; 
portions  of  the  walls  are  still  standing. — There 
IS  a  history  of  Ticonderoga  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Oook  (Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  1858). 

TIDES,  the  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  which  is  to  be  observed 
on  all  its  coasts  and  estuaries.  The  rising  is 
designated  as  the  flood,  and  the  highest  eleva- 
tion as  high  water;  the  falling  is  called  the 
ebb,  and  the  lowest  depression  low  water. 
The  duration  of  high  and  low  water  without 
apparent  change  of  level  is  known  as  the 
stand,  and  the  cessation  of  the  ebb  and  flood 
streams  or  tidal  currents  is  called  slack  water. 
The  tides  of  each  day  occur  somewhat  later 
than  those  of  the  preceding  day,  the  average 
retardation  from  day  to  day  being  abont  60 


minutes.  The  times  of  oocnrrence  of  hig^ 
water  bear  a  very  close  relation  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  moon  in  certain  podtiono.  Tho* 
at  New  York  high  water  oooors  when  the 
moon  is  about  K  8.  K ;  at  New  Oostie,  on 
Delaware  river,  when  the  moon  is  neariy  S. ; 
at  Baltimore  when  it  is  risiog  or  setting. 
These  are  rade  statements,  bat  they  ore  siim- 
ciently  accurate  for  many  purposes,  and  they 
show  at  once  the  close  connection  between  the 
time  of  high  water  and  the  time  of  the  moon's 
passage  over  the  meridian.  In  fact,  so  com- 
pletely is  this  recognized,  that,  in  order  to  give 
the  time  of  high  water  npon  any  day,  it  is  nso- 
ally  thought  sufficient  to  state  the  time  of  hi^ 
water  on  the  days  of  new  moon  and  full  mooB 
(or  "  full  and  change  ")  when  the  mooo  passes 
the  meridian  at  12  o'clock  nearly.  This  time 
is  colled  the  establishment  of  the  port.  Then 
to  find  (roaghly)  the  time  of  high  water  on 
any  other  day,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the 
establishment  to  the  time  of  the  moon's  me- 
ridian passage  on  that  day.  There  will'  also 
be  another  high  water  on  the  same  day,  prt' 
ceding  or  following  that  so  fonnd  by  ISh. 
26m.  nearly.  On  closer  examination  it  will 
be  found  that  the  internal  between  the  tinie 
of  the  moon's  passage  over  the  meridian  and 
the  time  of  high  water  varies  sensibly  with  the 
moon's  age.  At  new  moon,  fall  moon,  fint 
quarter,  and  third  quarter  (or  rotiier  on  the 
day  following  each  of  these  phases),  the  int«^ 
val  between  the  time  of  the  moon's  passage 
and  the  time  of  high  water  is  nearly  the  same; 
but  from  new  moon  to  first  quarter,  and  from 
full  moon  to  third  quarter,  the  high  water  oo- 
curs  earlier  than  would  be  inferred  by  using 
that  same  interval;  and  from  first  quarter  to 
fall  moon,  and  from  third  qnorter  to  new 
moon,  it  oocnrs  later  than  the  same  interval 
would  give  it.  The  height  at  high  water  and 
the  depression  at  low  water  ore  not  always 
the  same.  On  the  days  following  new  mo<m 
and  full  moon,  high  water  is  higher  and  low 
water  lower  than  at  any  other  time ;  these  are 
called  spring  tides.  On  the  days  following  the 
first  and  third  quarters,  high  water  is  lower 
and  low  water  hi^er  than  at  any  other  time; 
these  are  called  neap  tides.  Thus  at  New  York 
the  rise  and  fall  (that  is,  the  difference  in  ele- 
vation between  h^h  water  and  low  water)  is 
about  6^  ft.  at  spring  tides,  and  8^  ft.  at  neap 
tides.  At  Boston  this  rariation  is  from  11}  to 
81  ft.  There  is  a  sensible  difference  in  heij^t 
between  two  successive  hi^  waters  or  low 
waters,  one  occurring  before  noon,  the  other 
after  noon,  and  these  differences  are  most  per- 
ceptible when  the  moon  is  at  her  greatest  de- 
clination N.  or  S.,  and  disappear  when  she  is 
near  the  eonator.  There  ure  other  variations 
of  height  aepending  on  other  drcomstaneea. 
In  a  single  tide  the  interval  from  hi^^  wato' 
to  low  water  is  greater  than  that  from  low 
water  to  high  water ;  the  difference  between 
these  intervals  is  sensibly  greater  at  q>ring 
tides  than  at  neap  tides.    The  tidal  oarrent  in 
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th«  bay  rnns  Tipward  for  some  time  after  hi^ 
water,  and  after  changing  its  direction  con- 
tinues to  mn  downward  for  some  time  after 
low  water,  when  it  again  changes  its  direction, 
and  runs  upward.  U  we  farther  examine  the 
state  of  the  tide  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
river,  or  in  a  bay  of  great  length  as  compared 
with  its  breadth,  as  for  instance  Chesapeake 
bay,  we  shall  find  that  near  the  month  there 
is  very  little  difEerence  between  the  interval 
from  high  to  low  water  and  that  from  low  to 
high  water ;  also  that  the  current  rans  up  the 
channel  for  a  long  time  (sometimes  approach- 
ing to  three  honrs)  after  high  water,  and  runs 
down  the  channel  for  as  long  a  time  after  low 
water.  In  going  np  the  bay  we  find  that  the 
high  water  occurs  later  and  later,  but  the 
▼elocity  with  which  the  high  water  travels  is 
so  great  as  entirely  to  preclude  the  idea  of  ex- 
plaining the  tide  by  supposing  the  same  mass 
of  water  to  have  been  moved  all  the  way  up 
the  bay.  Thus,  high  water  is  18  hours  in 
travelling  from  Cape  Henry  to  the  head  of 
Chesapeake  bay,  190  m.,  moving  with  an  av- 
erage velocity  of  15  m.  an  boor,  while  the 
greatest  observed  cnrrent  is  less  than  one 
mile  an  hoar.  High  water  takes  place  simul- 
taneously near  the  head  and  the  month  of 
the  bay,  while  it  is  low  water  at  the  same 
time  near  the  middle.  The  interval  from 
low  water  to  high  water  diminishes  as  we 
go  up  the  bay,  as  also  the  difference  be- 
tween the  stand  and  slack  water.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  the  ebb  current  be^ns  three 
hours  after  the  high  water  stand ;  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Annapolis  it  is  but  one  hour,  and  at  the 
bead  of  the  bay  there  is  only  half  an  hour 
between  the  high  water  stand  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ebb  current. — Herodotus 
speaks  of  the  tides  in  the  Red  sea.  Plutarch 
says  that  Pytheas  of  Massilia,  who  had  ob- 
served them  in  Britain,  ascribed  them  to  the 
moon.  Ceesar,  in  his  account  of  the  invasion 
of  Britain,  refers  to  the  nature  of  spring  tides 
as  well  understood  in  connection  with  the 
moon's  age.  Pliny  explains  the  phenomena  at 
some  length,  and  ascribes  them  to  the  sun  and 
moon  dragging  the  waters  along  with  them. 
Kepler  in  accounting  for  the  tides  was  evi- 
dently aware  of  the  principle  of  gravitation, 
bat  not  of  the  law.  Newton  laid  hold  of  this 
class  of  phenomena  as  the  most  incontestable 
proof  of  universal .  gravitation,  and  showed 
that  according  to  its  law  just  such  periodic 
flactnations  in  the  fluid  covering  of  the  earth 
most  take  place  as  are  actually  exhibited  by  the 
tides  of  the  ocean.  If  we  conceive  the  earth 
to  be  wholly  or  in  a  great  degree  covered  with 
water,  and  subject  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun, 
the  force  of  which  is  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  it  will  be  obvious  that  while 
the  whole  earth  will  fall  toward  the  sun  with 
ft  velocity  proportioned  to  the  aggregate  attrac- 
tion upon  its  solid  portions  (which  is  the  same 
as  if  all  the  matter  were  collected  at  its  centre), 
the  water  nearest  to  the  son,  being  accelerated 


by  a  greater  force,  and  being  fluid,  will  ap- 
proach the  sun  more  rapidly  than  the  sohd 
core.  It  will  thus  mn  from  all  sides  into  a 
protuberance  beyond  the  form  of  equilibrium 
of  the  earth's  attraction  and  rotation,  until  the 
pressure  of  the  elevated  mass  equals  the  differ- 
ence in  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  Moreover, 
a  similar  protuberance  will  be  formed  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  sun,  since  the  particles  of 
water,  being  solicited  by  a  less  force  than  the 
solid  core,  will  fall  more  slowly  toward  the 
sun,  and  as  it  were  remain  behind.  Nor  does 
the  fact  that,  on  the  average,  the  earth  does 
not  lessen  its  distance  from  the  sun,  in  the  least 
invalidate  the  force  of  this  reasoning ;  for  the 
deviations  from  the  tangential  motion  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit  are  precisely  those  which  the 
earth  would  move  through  if  falling  toward 
the  son  unaffected  by  any  other  impulse.  The 
same  considerations  hold  good  in  regard  to  the 
attraction  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth  and  the 
waters  surrounding  it ;  for  although  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  moon  as  simply 
revolving  about  the  earth,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  attraction  is  mutual,  that  both 
bodies  describe  orbits  about  their  common  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  and  that  while  the  moon  obeys 
the  attractive  force  of  the  earth,  the  latter  equal- 
ly follows  that  of  the  former,  by  which  it  is  at 
every  instant  of  time  drawn  from  the  path 
which  it  would  pursue  if  that  influence  did  not 
exist,  by  an  amount  precisely  equal  to  the  fall 
corresponding  to  the  moon's  attractive  force. 
As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  elevation 
of  the  water  in  the  regions  nearest  to  and  most 
remote  from  the  attracting  body,  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  depression  below  the  mean 
level  of  the  sea  at  points  distant  90°  from  the 
vertices  of  the  protuberances,  or  at  the  sides 
of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  sun  or  moon.  If 
the  latter  bodies  maintained  a  constant  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  earth,  the  effect  would 
therefore  be  to  produce  a  distortion  of  figure 
in  the  ocean  surface  (assumed  to  cover  the 
whole  earth)  having  the  form  of  a  slightly 
elongated  ellipsoid,  the  two  vertices  of  which 
would  be,  the  one  precisely  under,  the  other 
precisely  opposite  to  the  points  at  which  the 
disturbing  body  is  vertical.  But  this  is  not  the 
case;  for  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the 
motion  of  earth  and  moon  in  their  orbits,  the 
direction  of  the  disturbing  forces  is  constantly 
changing  with  respect  to  any  point  on  the 
earth's  surface.  New  points  arrive  at  every 
instant  under  the  zenith  and  nadir  of  either 
luminary,  and  thus  waves  are  produced  which 
follow  them  round  the  globe.  The  highest 
points  of  these  waves  will  remain  far  behind 
the  vertjoals  of  the  disturbing  bodies,  because 
the  inertia  and  friction  of  the  water  prevent 
the  instantaneous  change  of  form  required, 
and  because,  although  the  elevating  force  is 
greatest  under  the  vertical,  it  continues  to  act 
in  the  same  direction  for  some  hours  after  the 
passage  of  the  luminary,  with  but  little  dimin- 
ished force.    This  retardation,  which  would  be 
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aensible  under  the  simple  sapposition  of  an  nn- 
interrapted  ocean  covering  the  earth's  surface, 
becomes  very  considerable  onder  the  actnal  cir- 
camstances  of  the  case. — The  depth  of  the  sea 
varies  so  mach,  and  the  form  of  its  basin,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  so  interrupted  by  the  land,  that 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  were  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon  at  once  suspended,  their 
tide  waves  would  perform  even  a  single  revo- 
lution with  any  sort  of  regularity.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  tides  for  the  time  being  may 
be  considered  as  almost  completely  command- 
ed by  the  then  actual  positions  and  proximities 
.  of  the  snn  and  moon,  the  free  oscillations  of 
the  sea  in  its  bed  being  quite  subordinate  to  the 
forced  wave  generating  them.  Inconsequence 
(as  is  always  the  case  in  forced  oscillations), 
every  periodicity  in  the  action  of  the  forcing 
cause  is  propag^ed  in  the  oscillations,  and  re- 
cords itself  in  the  recorded  height  of  the  tide 
on  every  point  of  the  coast,  bat  at  each  point 
at  a  greater  or  less  interval  from  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  sun  or  moon,  according  to  its  local 
position  and  the  more  or  less  circuitous  course 
taken  by  the  tide  wave  to  reach  it,  which  spe- 
cial observation  can  alone  determine.  Tiiis 
interval  is  called  the  establishment  of  the 
place.  The  close  relation  which  the  times  of 
nigh  water  bear  to  the  times  of  the  moon's 
passage  shows  that  the  moon's  influence  in 
raising  the  tides  must  be  much  greater  than  the 
sun's.  In  fact,  while  the  whole  attraction  of 
the  sun  upon  the  earth  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
moon,  yet,  owing  to  the  greater  proximity  of 
the  latter,  the  difference  between  its  attraction 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  at  the  nearest  or 
most  remote  points  of  its  surface,  which  pro- 
duces the  tides,  ia  about  2i  times  as  great  as 
the  difference  of  the  sun's  attraction  at  the 
same  points. — ^Thera  will  be  two  complete  Innar 
tides  in  every  lunar  day  of  24h.  62m.,  and  also 
two  complete  solar  tides  in  every  mean  solar 
day.  These  are  known  as  the  semi-diurnal 
tides,  and  constitute  the  principal  fluctuations 
of  the  sea  level.  When  the  sun  and  moon  are 
in  conjunction  or  opposition,  at  the  time  of 
new  or  full  moon,  the  effects  of  both  combine 
to  produce  the  spring  tides,  when  high  water 
is  higher  and  low  water  is  lower  than  at  mean 
tides  by  the  amount  of  the  solar  tide.  At 
quadratures  the  high  water  of  the  sun  will 
combine  with  the  low  water  of  the  moon  to 
produce  a  less  fall,  and  the  low  water  of  the 
sun  with  the  high  water  of  the  moon  to  pro- 
duce a  less  rise,  than  at  mean  tides ;  and  we 
have  the  neap  tides,  the  range  of  which  is  less 
than  the  mean  range  by  the  amount  of  the 
solar  tide.  Thus,  at  New  York,  the  rise  and 
fall  at  syzygies  is  6*4  ft,  at  quadrature  8-4  ft., 
the  former  being  the  snm,  the  latter  the  differ- 
ence of  the  lunar  and  solar  tides ;  whence  we 
obtain  for  the  effect  of  the  moon  4'4  ft.,  and 
for  that  of  the  snn  1  ft.,  or  a  ratio  of  44  to 
10.  This  proportion  does  not  prove  to  be  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  varies 
considerably  in  places  not  far  distant  from  each 


other.  At  Boston  the  heights  are  11*8  and  8*6 
ft.  respectively,  giving  a  proportion  of  7  to  1. 
On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  it 
averages  about  6  to  1,  while  on  the  £.  side  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England,  it  is  in  many  parts  8  to  1.  These 
differences  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
the  shore  and  harbor  tides  which  we  observe 
have  in  every  instance  acquired  a  greater  mag- 
nitude than  the  ocean  tides,  and  have  been 
modified  in  form  by  the  varying  slope  of  the 
bottom  and  configuration  of  the  shores.  A 
simple  comparison  of  the  range  of  spring  and 
neap  tides  will  not  serve,  therefore,  as  a  cor- 
rect measure  of  the  relative  effect  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  hence  for  a  determination  of 
the  mass  of  the  moon,  which  can  only  be  de- 
rived from  those  data  by  a  profound  mathe- 
matical analysis. — ^The  next  variation  of  the 
tides  to  be  considered  is  that  dependent  on  the 
moon's  declination.  Were  the  moon  const«it- 
ly  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  highest 
points  of  the  tide  waves  wonM  also  be  in  that 
plane,  and  would  consequently  produce  a  sales 
of  equal  tides  at  any  place  either  K.  or  S.  of 
the  equator.  But  it  is  evident  that  when  she 
ascends  to  the  north,  the  vertex  of  the  tide 
wave  will  tend  to  follow  her,  giving  the  high- 
est point  of  one  tide  in  the  northern,  and  the 
highest  point  of  the  opposite  tide  in  the  sooth- 
em  hemisphere.  Consequently,  when  the  moon 
has  a  northern  declination,  the  tide  at  any 
place  in  the  northern  hemisphere  caused  by  her 
upper  transit  will  be  hi^er  than  that  caused 
by  the  lower  transit.  This  variation  in  the 
heights  has  a  period  of  one  lunar  day,  and  is 
called  the  diurnal  inequality;  it  reaches  its 
maximum  when  the  moon  is  at  its  greatest 
northern  or  sonthem  declination,  and  dis^>- 
pears  when  it  is  on  the  equator,  and  conse- 
(^uently  has  a  half-monthly  period.  The  va- 
riations of  height  from  this  cause  produce  a 
corresponding  inequality  in  the  times  of  high 
water.  The  sun's  declination  affects  the  tides 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  amount  of  the 
disturbance  is  very  small,  and  its  period  ex- 
tends over  half  a  year.  Yet  in  long  series  of 
observations  its  effect  is  well  marked,  both  in 
height  and  time.  The  diurnal  inequality  de- 
pending on  the  moon's  declination  is  on  the 
other  hand  quite  sensible,  and  in  many  places 
constitutes  a  prominent  or  even  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  tides,  as  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America  and  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  to 
the  peculiarities  of  which  we  shall  recur  hue- 
after.  If  the  tides  arrive  at  the  same  place 
by  two  different  channels,  and  one  of  them 
is  retarded  behind  the  other  by  six  hoora,  in 
consequence  of  travelling  a  longer  route  or  in 
shallower  water,  the  semi-dinrnal  tides  will  be 
destroyed  by  an  interference  of  the  waves,  that 
is,  by  the  high  water  of  one  being  superim- 
posed on  the  low  water  of  the  other ;  the  di- 
urnal inequality,  however,  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed, but  merely  modified  in  height  and 
time,  leaving  a  single  tide  in  the  lunar  day 
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oatstandlng,  which  is  always  very  smaU  in 
amonnt.  A  farther  oanse  of  variation  in  the 
height  of  the  tides  is  the  variation  of  the  dis- 
tances of  the  son  and  moon,  by  reason  of  the 
ellipticity  of  their  orbits.  The  efficacy  of  a 
heavenly  body  in  raising  tides  is  shown  by 
theory  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  cube 
of  the  distance.  Hence  the  efficacy  of  the  son 
will  flnctuate  between  the  extremes  19  and  21, 
taking  20  for  its  mean  valne,  and  that  of  the 
moon  between  48  and  69.  Taking  into  accoant 
this  canse  of  difference,  the  highest  spring  tide 
will  be  to  the  lowest  neap  as  69+21  to  48—19, 
or  as  80  to  24,  or  10  to  8 ;  leaving  ont  of  con- 
sideration the  local  circumstances  of  access  and 
depth,  which  greatly  modify  these  proportions. 
In  the  North  Atlantic  the  highest  tides  are 
observed  a  day  and  a  half  or  two  days  after 
the  syzygies.  At  New  York,  the  high  water 
which  we  observe  abont  8  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing on  the  days  of  fall  or  change  are  those 
doe  to  the  meridian  transit  of  the  moon  (and 
son)  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  highest 
tide  wiU  not  occnr  until  the  evening  of  the 
following  day.  At  Boston  this  delay,  which 
is  called  the  retard,  or  age  of  the  tide,  is  near- 
ly 86  hours.  It  is  the  same  at  Brest,  and  the 
tide  wave  occupies  10  hours  in  travelling  from 
Brest  up  the  English  channel  and  Thames  to 
London,  making  the  age  of  the  tide  at  the 
latter  place  46  hours.  This  delay,  which  even 
at  the  £ape  of  Good  Hope  amounts  to  14  hours, 
is  still  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  is 
probably  mainly  due  to  friction.  The  inter- 
val between  the  moon's  passage  over  the  me- 
ridian of  a  place  and  the  time  of  high  water, 
which  we  have  referred  to  as  the  establish- 
ment of  the  port,  is  also  called  the  luni-tidal 
intervaL  This  interval  is  constant  for  each 
place  so  far  as  the  lunar  tide  wave  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  as  the  actual  high  water  depends 
upon  the  combination  of  the  lunar  and  solar 
tides,  it  is  subject  to  a  variation  which  is 
known  as  the  half-monthly  inequality  in  time. 
On  the  day  after  the  spring  tides  tihe  top  of 
the  solar  tide  wave  will  be  nearly  an  hour  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  lunar  tide  wave,  and  the 
two  waves  will  combine  to  make  high  water 
earlier  than  the  moon's  alone  would  bring  it ; 
hence  the  luni-tidal  interval  is  shorter.  It 
will  continue  to  shorten  until  the  moon's 
foansit  is  later  by  three  honrs  than  when  the 
tide  is  greatest ;  it  then  increases  again,  passes 
its  mean  valne  when  the  moon  has  fallen  be- 
hind six  hours,  attains  its  maximum  when  it 
is  nine  honrs  later,  and  again  decreases  until 
at  the  next  spring  tides  it  reaches  its  mean 
value.  The  mean  of  all  the  luni-tidal  inter- 
vals for  half  a  month  at  a  port  is  called  its 
mean  or  corrected  establishment,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  vulgar  establishment,  which  is  the 
luni-tidal  interval  at  full  and  change.  The 
former  is  now  generally  used  for  finding  the 
time  of  high  water  on  any  given  day,  and 
tables  are  constructed  from  observations  at 
the  principal  ports  for  finding  the  correction 


for  semi-monthly  inequality  dne  to  the  moon's 
age.  Thus  for  New  York  the  corrected  es- 
tablishment or  mean  luni-tidal  interval  is  8h. 
18m.,  and  its  least  and  greatest  values  are  7h. 
62  m.  and  8h.  86m.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States  the  range  of  this  inequality 
is  about  three  fourths  of  an  hour;  on  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Great  Britain  it  often 
exceeds  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  difference 
of  the  half-monthly  inequality  in  time  at  dif- 
ferent places  is  analogous  to  the  variation  in 
the  proportion  of  spring  and  neap  tides  above 
noticed,  and  is  due  to  the  same  causes. — The 
motion  of  the  water  in  the  tide  wave  is  to- 
tally unlike  that  in  an  ordinary  surface  wave, . 
such  as  the  wind  produces.  When  a  narrow 
wave  of  the  latter  kind,  or  a  succession  of  such 
waves  of  equal  breadths  and  heights,  is  formed 
in  deep  water,  a  light  floating  body,  as  a  cork, 
revolves  either  in  a  vertical  circle  or  an  ellipse 
not  very  different  from  one,  having  the  longer 
axis  vertical.  But  in  the  tide  wave  the  move- 
ment of  each  particle  may  be  regarded  as  per- 
formed in  an  excessively  elongated  ellipse,  the 
shorter  axis  of  which  is  vertic^  The  breadth 
of  the  tide  wave  from  crest  to  crest,  supposing 
all  the  earth  covered,  would  be  half  the  earth's 
circumference,  or  12,600  miles,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  insignifi- 
cant; and  the  slightest  consideration  suffices 
to  show  that,  as  ail  the  water  which  goes  to 
form  the  elevated  portion  must  be  brought 
from  that  depressed,  this  can  only  take  place 
by  a  lateral  approaon  of  the  vertical  sections 
of  the  sea  when  the  water  is  rising,  and  their 
recess  from  each  other  when  falling  (i. «.,  over 
a  quadrant  of  the  globe  in  either  case,  which 
is  only  another  way  of  expressing  an  alterna- 
ting backward  and  forward  horizontal  cnrrent 
at  any  given  place),  with  this  peculiarity,  that 
these,  currents  (the  flow  and  ebb  current)  run 
most  rapidly  at  the  moments  of  hi^h  and  low 
water ;  the  instants  of  most  rapid  nse  and  fall 
being  those  of  slack  water  or  no  current  one 
way  or  the  other.  In  fact,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  surface  must  be  rising  most  rapidly  when 
the  water  is  setting  in  equally  both  ways  to, 
and  sinking  most  rapidly  when  setting  out 
equally  both  ways  from  the  place ;  in  neither 
of  which  oases  can  there  be  any  current  at 
the  place.  The  tide  wave  differs  also  from  s 
wina  wave  in  another  very  remarkable  point. 
It  affects  the  whole  depth  of  the  ocean  equal- 
ly, from  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  while  the 
wind  waves,  even  in  the  most  violent  storms, 
agitate  it  to  a  very  trifling  depth ;  for  the  force 
which  acts  to  produce  the  former  is  exerted 
equally  in  every  portion  of  the  vertical  ex- 
tent of  the  water,  while  those  producing  tho 
latter  are  strictly  confined  to  the  surface.  A 
tide  wave  of  4  ft.  in  total  height  (between 
high  and  low  water),  which  is  that  of  the  tide 
at  the  atolls  of  the  Indian  ocean,  advancing 
over  a  sea  80,000  ft.  deep,  implies  in  each  par- 
ticle an  alternate  advance  and  recess  of  2,800 
ft.  in  its  total  extent ;  but  this  movement,  being 
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spread  over  six  hoara  either  way,  is  nowhere 
very  rapid.  Where  a  bay  or  indentation  of 
the  coast  presents  its  opening  favorably  to  the 
tide  wave,  and  decreases  in  width  from  the 
entrance  toward  its  head,  the  tides  rise  higher 
and  higher  from  the  month  upward.  This  is 
due  to  the  concentration  of  the  wave  by  the 
approach  of  the  shores,  and  to  the  gradual 
shoaling  of  the  bottom  by  which  a  portion 
of  the  horizontal  motion  is  transferred  into 
vertical  motion,  the  velocity  of  the  wave  being 
at  the  same  time  retarded.  This  effect  is  stri- 
kingly illustrated  by  a  generalization  of  the 
heights  of  the  tides  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States,  developed  from  the  tidal  ob- 
servations made  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  coast  survey.  That  coast  presents  in 
its  general  outline  three  large  bays :  the  great 
southern,  from  Oape  Florida  to  Cape  Hatteras ; 
the  great  middle,  from  Oape  Hatteras  to  Sias- 
conset,  Nantucket ;  and  the  great  eastern,  from 
Siasconset  to  Cape  Sable.  Referring  to  the 
tide  table  ffiven  below,  we  find  at  Oape  Florida 
a  mean  height  of  1'5  ft.,  and  as  we  follow  the 
coast  to  the  northward  a  gradually  increasing 
height,  reaching  7  ft.  at  Savannah  entrance, 
then  decreasing  again,  with  an  exception  easily 
explained,  to  Cape  Hatteras,  where  it  is  2  ft. 
In  the  middle  bay,  following  the  stations  on 
the  coast,  and  omitting  those  on  the  bays  and 
sounds,  we  have  a  less  regular  increase  to  4'8 
ft.  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  a  decrease  to  2*7  ft.  at 
Menemsha  bight  on  Nantucket  island.  The 
configuration  of  the  eastern  bay  is  less  regular, 
and  the  correspondence  of  heights  requires 
closer  examination.  The  recess  of  Massachu- 
setts bay  is  well  marked  by  the  increase  in 
height,  reaching  10  ft.  at  Boston  and  Ply- 
month  ;  but  the  most  striking  effect  of  the 
oonrergence  of  shores  and  shoaling  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  bay  of  Fnndy.  On  a  line  across  its 
month,  at  the  £ennebec  river  as  at  Oape  Sable, 
the  mean  height  of  tide  is  8  ft.,  while  at  St. 
John's,  N.  B.,  it  rises  19  ft.,  and  at  Sackville 
in  Onmberland  basin,  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
86  ft.,  attaining  to  60  ft.  and  more  at  spring 
tides.  When  the  wave  leaves  the  open  sea,  its 
front  slope  and  its  rear  slope  are  equal  in  length 
and  similar  in  form.  Bnt  as  it  aidvances  into 
a  narrow  channel,  bay,  or  river,  its  front  slope 
becomes  short  and  steep,  and  its  rear  slope  be- 
comes long  and  gentle.  Hence  arise  the  cir- 
cumstances noticed  in  the  early  part  of  this 
article,  and  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
Chesapeake  bay.  At  the  station  near  the  sea 
the  time  occupied  by  the  rise  is  eqnal  to  that 
occupied  by  the  descent ;  bat  at  a  station  more 
removed  from  the  sea  the  rise  occupies  a 
shorter  time  than  the  descent.  When  the  tide 
is  very  large  compared  with  the  depth  of  water, 
this  inequality  becomes  very  great;  thus  in 
the  Severn  river,  at  Newnham,  above  Bristol 
(England),  the  whole  rise  of  18  ft.  takes  place 
in  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  the  fall  occupies 
10  hours.  As  the  wave  advances  over  a  shoal- 
ing bottom,  a  portion  of  the  horizontal  motion 


is  transformed  into  vertical  motion,  by  which 
the  height  of  the  wave  is  increased,  the  most 
rapid  current  approaches  the  greatest  rise,  and 
the  interval  between  the  stand  and  slack  water 
is  diminished.  This  exaggeration  of  the  height 
and  current  is  particnlarly  remarkable  when- 
ever the  front  of  the  advancing  tide  wave 
stretches  across  the  mouth  of  an  estuary  with 
contracting  borders,  and  extensive  flats  border- 
ing the  channel  near  low- water  level ;  then  it 
produces  a  bore,  or  sudden  and  violent  wave 
of  great  height,  which  rushes  forward  with 
such  impetnosity  as  to  sweep  everything  be- 
fore it.  Such  is  the  case  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy ;  likewise  in  the  Hoogly  river, 
in  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  in  the  Dordogne,  where 
it  empties  into  the  Garonne,  on  the  coast  of 
France ;  and  in  the  Severn  river,  where  at 
spring  tides  a  bore  of  9  ft  in  height  rushes  up 
stream.  In  the  river  Amazon,  at  the  equinoxes 
(when  the  equatorial  tide  is  at  its  maximum), 
during  three  consecutive  days  bores  of  12  or 
16  ft.  high  rush  up  the  river  with  each  high 
water ;  so  that  along  the  course  of  the  stream, 
up  which  for  200  m.  from  its  mouth  no  fewer 
than  eight  tide  waves  are  simultaneously  ad- 
vancing, as  many  as  five  bores  are  sometimes 
at  once  in  progress. — It  is  easily  seen  that  in 
the  smaller  seas,  which  have  little  or  no  com- 
mnnication  with  the  ocean,  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Black,  and  Caspian  seas,  and  the  North 
American  lakes,  the  tides  must  be  inseasible, 
as  the  attraction  of  the  moon  is  at  all  times 
very  nearly  the  same  for  all  parts  of  them. 
Near  the  W.  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  at 
Malaga,  a  small  tide  is  observable,  propagated 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  through  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Tides  are  also  observable  at  Venice, 
but  the  observations  have  not  been  discussed 
so  as  to  determine  whether  they  arise  from  a 
small  tide  wave  proper  to  the  Mediterranean, 
magnified  by  travelling  up  the  Adriatic  sea, 
although  insensible  at  its  month,  or  whether 
they  are  variations  due  to  the  winds.  Fluctu- 
ations of  the  sea  level  resembling  those  of  the 
tides,  and  causing  irregularities  in  the  latter, 
are  often  produced  by  the  winds,  which  in 
many  places  have  a  certain  periodicity  in  their 
direction  and  force,  as  the  land  and  sea  breezes 
in  the  tropics.  They  come  under  considera- 
tion here  only  as  complicating  the  study  of  the 
tidal  phenomena. — The  existing  theories,  while 
they  sufiBce  for  the  explanation  of  the  observed 
facts,  are  inadequate  to  the  prediction  of  the 
phenomena  at  places  where  they  have  not  been 
observed.  This  arises  not  from  any  defect  in 
the  principles  upon  which  the  theory  is  based, 
but  from  the  difficulty  of  investigating  mathe- 
matically the  motion  of  fluids,  under  all  the 
various  circumstances  in  which  the  waters  of 
the  sea  and  of  rivers  are  found,  and  from  oor 
ignorance  of  the  configuration  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  The  equatorial  sea  being  broken 
up  into  three  great  basins,  and  open  water 
existing  only  to  the  southward  of  the  three 
great  continents,  the  tides  are  complicated  in 
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a  riogakr  way.  In  each  of  these  hasins  the 
equatorial  tide  has  to  take  a  fresh  start  from 
the  eastern  side  with  eyery  fresh  upper  and 
lower  transit  of  the  moon  and  sun,  and  is  de- 
gtrojed  or  confused  bj  reflection  on  the  west- 
em  coast  before  the  creation  of  a  new  wave ; 
while  in  the  open  part  of  the  southern  ocean 
the  tide  wave  circulates  unimpeded,  and  spreads 
into  the  three  oceans  up  which  it  runs  as  a 
free  wave,  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  overtaking  in 
its  progress  and  compounding  with  the  partial 
equatorial  tides  or  forced  waves  proper  to 
either  ocean.  On  approaching  the  shore,  the 
waves  are  elevated  and  retarded  by  the  slope 
of  the  bottom,  and  deflected  or  crowded  to- 
gether according  to  the  varied  configurations 
of  the  coasts.  It  is  owing  to  these  complica- 
tions, together  with  oar  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  friction  among  the  particles  of  water,  and 
between  the  water  ana  the  bottom,  that  our 
theories  fail  to  inform  us  of  the  magnitude 
and  time  of  the  tides  at  any  given  place.  But 
they  determine  the  periodicity  of  their  phases, 
and  the  relative  part  which  each  disturbing 
force  bears  to  the  whole,  by  which  we  are 
enabled,  by  the  analysis  of  a  sufiScient  series  of 
exact  observations  at  any  place,  to  predict  the 
phases  of  the  tides  at  the  same  place  for  any 
niture  time,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  im- 
mense importance  to  navigation.  It  is  only 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that 
the  science  of  the  tides  has  made  any  connd- 
erable  progress  in  this  direction.  Tho  theo- 
retical investigations  of  Laplace,  in  the  Jfiea- 
nigu«  eelette,  and  his  discussions  of  the  tidal 
observations  at  Brest,  opened  the  way.  Lub- 
bock and  Prof.  Whewell  contributed  large- 
ly by  the  elaborate  discussions  of  large  collec- 
tions of  tidal  observations,  pnblisheil  in  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions "  of  the  royal 
society ;  and  Prof.  Airy,  in  his  essay  on  "  Tides 
and  Waves  "  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Metropol- 
itana,"  has  greatly  extended  our  theoretical 
conceptions  of  the  subject.  More  recently  still 
important  investigations  have  been  published 
by  Prof.  W.  Thomson  and  Mr.  W.  Ferrel.— The 
tides  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  have 
been  specially  investigated  by  the  late  Prof. 
Bache  08  superintendent  of  the  American  coast 
survey.  In  connection  with  that  work  he  organ- 
ized an  extensive  system  of  exact  observations, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  complicated 
laws  which  govern  the  tides.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  in  order  to  separate  the  effects 
of  the  different  causes  which  modify  the  phe- 
nomena, it  is  not  sufficient  to  observe  merely 
the  heights  and  times  of  high  and  low  water,  but 
that  a  continuous  record  of  the  tides  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  inequalities  are  constantly  shiftiag 
their  place  and  magnitude.  For  t^is  purpose 
a  self-registering  tide  gauge  is  used,  by  which 
a  continuous  curve  representing  the  successive 
changes  in  the  height  of  water  is  traced  on 
paper  moved  by  clockwork,  by  a  pencil  acted 
on  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  a  float  in  s  ver- 
tical box,  to  which  the  tide  has  free  access. 


The  time  scale  is  such  that  every  hour  is  rep- 
resented by  one  inch,  and  is  pricked  into  the 
paper  by  points  on  the  cylinder  which  moves 
the  paper  forward.  A  continuous  sheet,  suffi- 
cient for  the  record  of  a  whole  month,  is  put 
on  the  tide  gauge  at  one  time.  A  complete 
description  of  this  instrument  will  be  found  in 
the  coast  survey  report  for  1868.  Prof.  Bache 
gave  in  bis  annual  reports  on  the  progress  of 
the  coast  survey,  from  1861  forward,  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  tides,  detailing  the  processes  of 
discussion,  and  giving  the  results  as  they  were 
from  time  to  time  developed.  In  these  are  con- 
sidered the  apparent  anomalies  in  the  tides  in 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  exhibiting  at  some  places 
only  one  tide  in  24  hours ;  the  large  inequali- 
ties in  the  tides  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  the  tide  wave  along  our  coasts 
and  m  the  bays  and  rivers;  the  influence  of 
the  winds  in  particular  localities;  and  the 
action  of  tidal  currents  on  the  bars  and  chan- 
nels of  our  harbors.  These  labors,  which  are 
still  in  progress,  have  resulted  already  in  the 
aimual  publication  of  "  Tide  Tables,"  giving  in 
advance  the  times  and  heights  of  high  and  low 
water  at  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  United 
States,  for  every  day  in  the  year.  An  elabo- 
rate discussion  of  the  tides  observed  at  Boston 
and  New  York  during  19  years,  a  full  lunar 
cycle,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  William  Ferrel 
of  the  coast  survey,  and  has  resulted  in  repre- 
senting the  actual  tides  with  unlooked-for  pre- 
cision, yielding  moreover  a  value  for  the  mass 
of  the  moon  closely  approaching  that  obtained 
by  astronomical  methods. — The  tides  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Athmtio, 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Pacific,  are  of  three  differ- 
ent classes.  Those  of  the  Atiantio  are  of  the 
most  ordinary  type,  ebbing  and  flowing  twice 
in  24  hours,  and  having  but  small  differences  in 
height  between  the  two  snocessive  high  or  low 
waters,  one  occurring  before  noon,  the  other 
after  noon.  Those  of  the  Pacific  coast  also  ebb 
and  flow  twice  during  24  hours,  but  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  tides  differ  very  considerably 
in  height,  so  much  so  that  at  certain  periods  a 
rock  which  has  8|  ft.  of  water  upon  it  at  low 
tide  may  be  awash  (nearly  bare)  on  the  next  suc- 
ceeding low  water.  The  intervals,  too,  between 
successive  high  and  successive  low  waters  may 
be  very  unequaL  At  San  Francisco,  for  exam- 
ple, at  a  time  when  the  moon  has  a  large  south- 
em  declination,  the  high  water  occurring  about 
12  hours  after  the  moon's  transit  may  mark  6 
ft.  on  a  tide  staff;  five  hours  afterward  low 
water  will  mark  8^  ft.,  six  hours  after  which 
the  second  high  water  will  reaeh  7i  ft.,  and 
seven  hoars  later  the  second  low  water  will 
fall  to  zero.  These  inequalities  depend  upon 
the  moon's  declination,  in  the  manner  which 
we  have  explained ;  they  disappear  at  the  time 
of  the  moon's  declination  being  nothing,  and 
are  greatest  about  the  time  of  its  being  great- 
est. These  tides  exhibit  the  normal  type,  whUe 
those  at  New  York  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  do  not  exhibit  the  diurnal  in- 
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equality.  The  explanation  of  this  feature  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  supposition  that 
the  tide  wave  which  advances  up  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean  from  the  continaons  tide  in  the 
Southern  ocean,  arrives  on  our  shores  24  hours 
later  than  the  direct  tide  wave  which  crosses 
the  Atlantic  from  £.  to  W.  In  this  way  the 
diurnal  inequality  will  be  eliminated  by  the 
superposition  of  the  two  tides,  the  greater  high 
water  of  the  former  coinciding  with  the  lesser 
of  the  latter,  and  vice  vena,  leaving  the  semi- 
dinrnal  tides  of  equal  height.  The  tide  at 
Galveston,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  furnishes  a 
case  of  the  elimination  of  the  semi-diomal  tide, 
leaving  only  the  diurnal  inequality.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  in  this  instance  that  the  tides 
reaching  Galveston  through  the  straits  of  Flor- 
ida and  through  the  passage  between  Cuba  and 
Yucatan  differ  by  six  hours  in  their  periods, 
causing  the  low  water  of  one  to  coincide  with 
the  high  water  of  the  other,  thus  sensibly  de- 
stroying the  semi-diurnal  tides,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  unequal.  This  leaves  a  small  tide 
outstanding,  having  substantially  the  form  of 
the  diurnal  ineqatdity,  and  producing  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  "  single  day  tide,"  or  one  high 
and  one  low  water  in  every  24  hours.  This 
residual  fluctuation  is  well  marked  at  times 
when  the  moon's  declination  is  considerable 
on  either  side  of  the  equator,  but  disappears 
almost  entirely  when  the  moon  is  near  the 
equator,  since  at  such  times  the  diurnal  in- 
equality disappears.  Tides  of  this  class  have 
always  a  small  range ;  in  the  gulf  uf  Mexico 
they  rarely  exceed  2i  ft.,  and  the  average  rise 
and  fidl  is  but  1^  ft.  The  tide  gauges  being  in 
continuous  operation,  all  other  fluctuations  of 
the  ocean  level,  besides  that  produced  by  the 
tides,  are  likewise  registered.  The  tide  curves 
of  the  western  coast  are  frequently  found  in- 
dented by  fluctuations  arising  from  earthquakes. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  was  fur- 
nished by  the  earthquake  that  destroyed  the 
city  of  Shimoda,  Japan,  in  December,  1864. 
The  time  required  for  the  transmission  of  the  sea 
waves  from  Shimoda  to  San  Francisco  was  12h. 
86m.  The  distance  being  i4,600  m.,  the  trans- 
mission of  the  wave  was  at  an  average  rate  of 
860  m.  an  hour.  The  theory  of  wave  motion 
teaches  us  that  this  velocity  will  be  attained  by 
a  free-moving  wave  in  a  depth  of  1,440  fath- 
oms, which  may  be  taken  as  the  average  depth 
of  the  Pacific  between  Japan  and  C^ifomia. 
The  crests  of  the  waves  occurred  at  intervals  of 
about  23  minutes,  corresponding  to  a  length 
from  crest  to  crest  of  160  m.  The  height  when 
the  waves  arrived  at  San  Francisco  was  about  18 
in.  from  hollow  to  crest.  The  great  earthquake 
in  Peru  in  August,  1868,  was  likewise  recorded 
on  the  tide  gauges  at  San  Diego,  San  Francisco, 
and  Astoria.  The  flaotuation  of.  the  ocean  in 
this  instance  was  very  sensible  to  casual  obser- 
vation, and  was  noted  in  Australia,  at  the 
Sandwich  islands,  and  at  Kodiak,  Alaska.  The 
data  obtained  from  these  observations,  com- 
bined with  the  result  before  mentioned,  indi- 


cate that  the  average  depth  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
is  about  1,800  fathoms.  Such  waves,  origina- 
ting with  an  impulse  at  one  definite  point,  and 
propagated  freely  through  the  ocean  in  every 
direction  with  a  velocity  depending  upon  the 
square  root  of  the  dep^  of  the  sea,  serve  as 
good  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  tides 
are  propagated  as  free  waves  through  sounds, 
bays,  and  rivers.  The  rate  of  motion  for  differ- 
ent depths  is  as  follows :  at  10  ft,  12*2  m.  an 
hour ;  60  ft.,  80  m. ;  100  ft.,  88-7  m. ;  1,000  ft, 
122-3  m. ;  6,000  ft.,  299-6  m. 
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£a<tport.  Me '... 

Hinnlwdra  Pt,K«iiiiebee  itrer,  He. 

Fortlud,  M« 

PorUmouth,  K.  H 

Kewbarrport,  Man 

Bockpon,  "    

Salem,  "    

Boatonilght,       "    

Boeton,  "    

FWmoath,  "    

WelUeet,  "    

ProYlnoetown,    **    

Honomoy,  '    

Nintodcet,         "    

Hnnnla,  •    


Hounea's  Hole,    **    

TvpaaUn  Cor*.  ■*    

Wood'e  Hole,  N.  tide,  lbs* 

Wood's  Hole,  B.  aide,    «   

Uenemsha  BIffht,  "   

Qnlck's  Hole,  N.  tld^    "    

Qidck's  Hole,  B.  dde,     "   

CnttThank,  "    

KetUeCoTO,  "    

Bbd  Island  llffht,  "   

New  Bedford  entiaaoe,  "   

Newport,  B.I 

Potni  Jndiai,B.I 

BloektolaDd,     "  

MontankPolot,L.I,N.  T 

Bandy  Hook,  "    

NewYoA,  "    

Dobbs  Venr,  Hudson  rirer.N.T. 
Tarrytown,  "  "    . 

Verplanck's  Pdnt,       "  "    . 

West  Point,  "  "   . 

FicHwbkeepsK  '  "  . 

TItSi,  »  "   . 

StajTesant,  "  "   . 

ijastleton,  "  "   . 

OreeDbush  "  "   . 

Watoh  Hill,  B.  I 

Stonlngton,  Conn 

UttleOonleland,  N.  T 

New  London,  Conn 

New  Haven,      **    

Brld««part,        "    

Oyster  Bay,L.I,N.T 

Band'aPoInt,  »       »    

New  KocheUe,N.  T 

Throg-sNeck.     "    

Cold^priiw  Inlet,  N.J 

Cape  May  bndlnK,  "   

Delaware  bteakwater^Del 

Blgbee's,  Cape  May,  N.  J 

Emlsland  U^bt,       '  "   

Mabon'srlTer.pel 

Newcastle,       "  

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Old  Point  Comlbrt,  Va 


faraL 


b.  m. 
II  8 
11  15 
11  V> 
II  28 

11  sa 

10  M 

u  is 

11  U 
II  ST 
11  U 
11  6 
11  2S 
11  fiS 
ISH 
M» 
11  16 
11  « 

S  4 
TW 
8t4 
T46 
781 
T86 
740 
748 
7  W 
7  57 
74S 
781 
T8( 
810 

7  tt 

8  18 

9  19 
9  57 

10  8 

11  1 
1184 
18  50 

16  48 
1«59 

17  48 
9  0 
9  7 
883 
9  28 

n  1« 
11  11 
11  7 
11  18 
11  11 
II  10 
781 
8  19 

8  0 
888 

9  4 
901 

11  68 

18  44 
8  17 


•■dkll. 


fat. 

lot 

9-8 
9-9 
9-9 
91 
lO-l 
10-« 
100 
11-8 
11-4 
181 
10-8 
6-8 
8-S 
8-9 
1-6 
1-8 
1-8 
4-7 
1-0 
8-9 
4-8 
8-8 
4-1 
60 
6-8 
4-6 
4-S 
8-7 
8-6 
8-4 
6« 
6-4 
4-4 
4-0 
8-8 
8-1 
8-9 
4-« 
4-4 
8-0 
1-6 
81 
S'S 
l'« 
8-1 

ei 

8-0 
91 

8-9 
8-C 
91 
6-4 
«-0 
4-5 
«•! 
7-0 
«-9 
«-• 
••8 
80 


16-4 
T-» 
t-» 
71 
6-( 
7-1 
T-« 
6-1 
S-S 
90 
9-» 
7-1 
1-* 
l-( 
1-8 
l-« 
I» 
1-8 
8-1 
1-1 
1-8 
1* 
1-t 
!•» 

r7 

8-6 
1-8 

81 
It 
1-0 

1-8 
4-0 
8-4 
l-I 
IT 
1-5 
1-0 
1-4 
81 
S-0 
1-8 
1-9 
1-4 
8-1 
1-8 
1-1 
6-1 
4-7 
6-4 

e-4 

6( 

C-1 

s-t 

4-8 
8-0 

8-9 
61 
6-0 
(-( 

61 


*  The  mean  Interval  In  oolnmn  2  has  been  Inereaaed  by  ISh. 
Mm.  (half  a  mean  hmar  day)  Ah- some  of  the  ports  In  Hudna 
river,  Delawara  river,  and  Chesapeake  hay,  so  as  to  show  Ik* 
suooetslon  of  tlmss  ftom  the  mooth. 
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Polst  Lookont,  Md 

ABoapolis,  " 

Bodkfa  Bght,       " 

JBahiiiiora,  " 

WuUngton,  D.  C. 

JamMrirer  (City  Point),  V*.. . . , 
BiduDond,  "  ..., 

T^qMlunuMck,  "  ... 

Bttteru  Islet,  K.  C 

BMolbrt,  "    

Biada««l,        "    

SmltbTflla,         •*    

WUmlngtoii,      "    

OMrntom  entnuce,  S.  0 

BiiU'>labuidb«7,  •>    

Clwrlwiinn,  "    

St.  Helen*  Maud,  "    

]'ortPnluki,Oi 

SaTannah,       "  

Dobojr  Ughthoiue,  Oa 

BtSmon'a,  *' 

Fort  CHneh,Fla 

Bt  Jcrfin's  rlrer,  Ha. , 

Bt.  Aoffustlne,      "    , 

Cape  jTorida,       "    

IndJan  Key,  **    , 

BandKey,  "   

KeyWest,  "   

Tortnga^  "   

Tampa  bay  (Egmont  Key),  Fla. , 
Cedar  Keys  (Depot  Kot),  "  . 
Bt  Mark's,  "  . 

OOigt. 


Ban  Btego,  CaL 

BanPedro,  "    

Coyler'a  harbor,  Cal. 
Ban  Lots  Obispo, "  . 
Monterey,  "  . 

Soath  FaraUona,  "  . 
BanPraadaoo,  **  . 
Marelaland,        <•  . 


>!<•■ 

RlM 

Iml. 

•MhO, 

MMlD- 

•priM 

tarraL 

,Um. 

k.    m. 

tM. 

1SU 

1» 

IT    4 

10 

IS    8 

1-8 

ise» 

1-6 

MIO 

8-4 

M8T 

8-0 

I«M 

8-4 

U68 

1» 

T    « 

«-2 

TM 

8-8 

TM 

CO 

Tl» 

6-6 

«    « 

81 

Tse 

4T 

Tl« 

6T 

T2< 

6-0 

7    8 

T-4 

ita 

8-0 

818 

T-« 

T8S 

T-8 

T4S 

8-8 

708 

«-T 

T«8 

6-6 

8» 

4-D 

884 

1-8 

8iS 

8-3 

640 

SO 

•  80 

1-6 

tM 

1-6 

U  ii 

1-8 

18  U 

8-8 

18  88 

<-8 

»as 

fi-0 

988 

4T 

0  85 

61 

10    8 

4-8 

10  81 

4-8 

10  8T 

4-4 

18    « 

4-8 

18  40 

6-8 

14  10 

61 

18  80 

7-8 

11  IT 

4-T 

18  a 

6-8 

US* 

«-8 

18  48 

T-4 

18  88 

T-4 

84* 

6-6 

44< 

111 

400 

«-e 

«Bd  ha,  miiUl, 


OT 
0-8 
0-8 
0» 

a-« 
i-s 

2-8 
1-8 
1-8 
8-2 
8-4 
8-8 
2-8 
2-T 
8-T 
4-1 
4-4 
6-» 
fi-S 
B-4 

e-4 

fi-8 
8-7 
8-S 
1-8 
1-8 
0« 
0-t 
OS 
10 
l-« 
1'4 


8-8 
8-8 
8-8 
8-4 

8-6 
8-8 
2-8 
4-1 
8-T 
4-8 
2-T 
8-5 
8-7 
4-« 
4-8 
4-0 
T-» 
4-8 


BaTenswood,       ** 

Bodee*. 

Humboldt  bay,    « 

Port  Otibid,  Oregon 

Anoria,  "     

Kae^h  barbor,  Waahington  territory 

Port  Townthend,       " 

Stallaeoom, 

Bemi-ah-moo  bay,      " 

1 

TtDB  TiLBLE  rOB  BOHI  Of  THI  PRINCIPAI.  FORTS  AND 
HIAOLANDS   01  THI  WORLD, 

GiTtaw  the  Tolgir  estabUahnient  or  thne  of  high  water  at  ftill 
and  duDge,  and  the  rise  and  Ikll  or  vhole  range  at  spring 
and  neap  tides,  except  (br  the  United  States. 


Bu^ 


■AST  OOAIT  or  ATLASnO  OOBAX. 

BImoB'a  bay,  Cape  of  Oood  Hope., 

St  Helena  Island. 

Bt  Paol  do  Loanda,  Africa. 

BlamLeone,  "    

CapeVerd,  "    

Ceata,  straits  of  Gibraltar. 

eibnltar.  old  mole 

Fays],  Azores 

Cape  Flnlsterre,  Portugal 

Bordeanx,  Franee. 

Brest,  "     

BtMalo.         "     

Cherbourg,     "     

Havre,  "     

Cklala,  "     

Sorer,  Kngland 

Porlamaath  dockyard,  England. . . 
^ymonth  breakwater,      ." 


■nm,oi 

Baaf. 

H.W.  rt 

•t 

lUlud 

q>ri.( 

ekaac*. 

tUa. 

k.  m. 

ftM. 

844 

6J 

8  11 

8 

480 

6 

T86 

8 

745 

6 

8    « 

8} 

820 

H 

1145 

4 

8    0 

15 

•  SO 

14 

8  47 

1> 

«    5 

85 

748 

17 

8  51 

88 

1148 

m 

1118 

IH 

11  41 

m 

B8T 

IH 

nMp 
llila. 


u 


11* 

1?» 

14^ 


XAST  COAST  OT  ATLAHTIO  OOXAH. 

BcUly  Isles,  St  Agnes,  England 

Brtatol  (King  road), 
Ureipool,  ** 

Glasgow,  Scotland , 

Stroninesa,     **      

Aberdeen,       "      

Lelth,  "      

Boll,  England 

Tumoath  roads,  England 

Margate^  "       , 

Ijondon  dock^         "       

Cape  Clear,  Ireland 

Cork(Panioae  qnay),  Ireland 

Dublin  bar,  "     , 

Galwav,  "     , 

Ostend,  Belgtam . . .' 

Texel  (ootslde  aboala),  Holland. . . . 

Helgoland,  Elbe  entramee , 

Lofloden  Islands,  Norway 

Kerens  pdnt,  gnlf  of  Archangel. . . . 

WIST  COAST  or  ATLAXTIO  OCBAX. 

Cape  Horn  Islands,  South  America 
Santa  Cms  river,         "  " 

Bio  Janeiro,  "  " 

Cape  St  Boqne,  "  " 

Manuiham,  "  " 

Cartagena,  "  " 

CapeSt  Antonio,  Cuba , 

Bermudas,  dockyard 

Greytown,  Nlearagoa , 

Vera  Cmz,  Mexico 

Cape  Bable,  Nora  Bootia 

Bt  John'a,  New  Brunswick. 

Sackvllle,      "  "        

HalUui  harbor.  NoTS  Scotia. 

Qnebec,  Canada. 

St  John's,  Newfbnndland 

Upemavlk,  Greenland 

Van  Benssehur  bay,  Greenland.... 

msiAa  ooEAic  amd  vm  ooAtT 
or  r Aoino. 

Hotamblqae  harbor,  AlHoi 

Bab-el-Mandeb,  Bed  sea. 

Saei  bay,  head  of  goU;  Bed  sea ... , 

Sorat,  Htaidostan 

Bombay,  dockyard,  Hlndoatan 

Maldlvea,  Aden  atoll 

Trincomalee  harbor,  Oeyhm 

Madia*  road,  Hlndoatan 

Western  entrance  to  Hooglj-  river 

Singapore,  new  harbor 

Batavla,  Java 

Canton  river  (entianceX  China. . . . . 
Tangtse-klsng  (entrance),  China. . . 

NsKuakl  bay,  Japan 

Sydney,  Australia, 

Melbourne,     " 

Tahiti  or  Otahelte  island. 

Honolulu,  Sandvrlch  Islands. 

SAST  COAST  or  rAOHTO  OCXAK. 

Cape  Ttii^  strait  of  Msgellan  .... 

Cape  Horn 

Vi^>aralso,  ChlU 

CaDao  bay.  Pern 

Ouayaqinl,  Ecoador 

Panama  load,  Colombia 

Port  la  Union,  golf  of  Fonseea 

Maiatlan,  Mexico 


Tim*  of 

Bu(. 

Baa** 

H.W.ai 

•i 

at 

Mlud 

•pttat 

■••P 

<h«^. 

•Um. 

tUM. 

b.  m. 

lk>L 

fcM. 

480 

1< 

8 

«65 

44 

82 

11  28 

8« 

14 

1  85 

9 

6 

8    0 

10 

6 

1    0 

18 

8 

8  17 

16 

9 

«29 

20 

11» 

8  16 

6 

8 

1140 

If* 

in 

167 

m 

4    0 

9 

4 

468 

12» 

T* 

1118 

12-14 

T-« 

485 

"t 

Ti 

12  85 

19 

11 

«80 

4 

S 

11  88 

H 

4} 

12    0 

r 

e 

480 

H 

.... 

860 

8 

980 

40 

18 

8    0 

4 
8-10 

3 

7    0 

IT 

■  •  *• 

11    0 

1 

i 

7  14 

4 

.... 

•    0 

9 

.... 

880 

4 

1128 

28 

IT 

1148 

60 

24 

749 

6 

S 

<8S 

18 

8 

780 

T 

•  ••• 

11    0 

8 

11  eo 

11 

« 

4  16 

IS 

18  80 

*•*• 

>•  •• 

3    0 

6 

4    0 

19 

*•  •■ 

1140 

12-lT 

•  •  •• 

1    0 

4 

,.  .. 

B18 

2 

1 

784 

H 

•  *  •* 

10    0 

10» 

.     .. 

845 

10 

6 

10    0 

s 

■  <  •* 

10    0 

8 

IS    0 

16 

0 

«8S 

H 

•  •  ** 

888 

4» 

H 

180 

r 

noon 

1 

■  >  *. 

4   0 

9 

.... 

880 

8«-48 

440 

9 

..*. 

983 

6 

•  >  •• 

6  4T 

4 

•  ■  .. 

T    0 

11 

..  .. 

838 

16-22 

5-10 

8  15 

lot 

H 

940 

7 

A  Btady  of  the  preceding  tables,  with  the  aid 
of  a  map,  will  develop  many  interesting  facts 
with  regard  to  the  propagation  of  the  tide 
wave  and  the  effect  of  the  configuration  of  the 
coasts  on  the  time  and  height  of  the  tides. 
It  will  be  seen,  for  example,  that  high  water 
occurs  nearlj  at  the  same  time  at  the  head- 
lands of  the  great  middle  and  eastern  bays  of 
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the  Atlontio  coast  of  the  United  States — at 
Oape  Hatteras,  Nantaoket  island,  and  Cape 
Sable— making  an  allowance  for  the  difference 
in  local  time.  If  by  a  line  on  the  map  we  con- 
nect these  points  at  which  high  water  occnrs 
simnltaneoasly,  we  may  regard  that  line  as 
representing  the  crest  of  a  tide  wave  advan- 
cing npon  the  coast.  We  shall  find  high  water 
to  oconr  later  and  later  as  we  go  np  into  the 
bays  and  rivers;  and  by  following  np  the  pro- 
gress of  the  waves,  we  may  be  enabled  to  draw 
lines  representing  the  time  of  high  water  or 
the  top  of  the  wave  for  each  saccessive  honr. 
Such  lines  are  called  co-tidal  lines,  and  have 
been  traced  for  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
by  Prof.  Bache,  for  which  we  again  refer  to 
the  coast  survey  reports.  A  chart  of  oo-tidal 
lines  for  the  British  isles,  by  Prof.  Whewell, 
will  be  found  in  Keith  Johnston's  "  Physical 
Atlas,"  as  well  as  a  chart  of  co-tidal  lines  for 
the  whole  globe ;  bat  the  latter  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  rather  adventurous  generalization,  in 
the  absence  of  any  positive  Imowledge  of  the 
tides  in  mid-ocean.  The  tides  about  the  Brit- 
ish isles  present  a  very  interesting  study.  The 
advancing  high  water  passes  up  the  English 
channel,  ooonpying  six  hours  from  the  Scilly 
isles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  it  is 
met  and  reSnforced  by  the  high  water  12  hours 
older,  which  has  travelled  around  the  isles 
to  the  northward  and  down  the  North  sea. 
There  is  a  point  in  the  latter,  about  midway 
between  Yarmouth  and  the  Texel,  where  the 
oo-tidal  line  of  nine  hours  of  the  latter  tide 
wave  intersects  that  of  three  honrs  of  the  for- 
mer, causing  the  interference  of  low  water  of 
the  one  with  high  water  of  the  other  tide,  in 
consequence  of  which  no  change  takes  place 
in  the  sea  level,  as  has  been  ascertained  by 
actual  observations  over  a  shoal  spot  in  that 
locality.  A  remarkable  case  of  the  meeting  of 
Jwo  tides,  which  will  be  more  particularly  no- 
ticed below,  occurs  near  Throg's  Neck  at  the 
"W.  end  of  Long  Island  sonnd. — The  agency  of 
tidal  currents  in  producing  changes  in  the  en- 
trances of  bays  and  harbors  is  a  subject  of  tbe 
first  importance  to  commerce  and  navigation, 
which  has  received  full  attention  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  American  coast  survey.  As  on 
the  average  the  same  amount  of  water  moves 
inward  and  outward  with  the  flood  and  ebb 
tides,  we  might  readily  suppose  that  the  same 
amount  of  material  is  transported  either  way, 
and  that  no  important  change  would  take  place 
in  the  configuration  of  the  bottom.  But  the 
operation  of  the  flood  stream  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  ebb  stream.  We  have  as  a 
general  feature  an  interior  basin  of  some  ex- 
tent communicating  with  the  sea  by  a  com- 
paratively narrow  passage.  The  flood  stream, 
therefore,  running  with  considerable  velocity 
through  this  channel,  will  as  it  enters  the  basin 
spread  oat  and  become  slow,  depositing  the 
sand  and  mud  it  is  charged  with,  and  making 
extensive  flats  or  shoals  opposite  the  entrance. 
The  ebb  stream  runs  slowly  over  the  flats  from 


all  directions  toward  the  opening,  'withont  n- 
moving  much  of  the  deposit,  and  gradually 
concentrates  in  definite  narrow  channels,  which 
it  scoops  out,  and  the  depth  of  which  will  de- 
pend in  a  great  degree  on  the  proportion  of 
the  area  of  the  basin  to  the  outlet,  or,  in  other 
terms,  on  the  difference  of  level  which  will  be 
reached  during  the  ebb  between  the  basin  a^d 
the  ocean,  which  determines  the  greatest  ve- 
locity and  transporting  power  reached  by  the 
ebb  stream.  On  the  bars  of  most  of  the  sand- 
barred  harbors  on  our  southern  coast,  the  place 
and  direction  of  the  channel  are  frequently 
changed  during  violent  storms,  when  the  di- 
rection of  the  waves  happens  to  be  oblique  to 
that  of  the  cha9nel;  or  when  tbe  sea  runs 
directly  upon  the  channel,  the  depth  of  water 
may  be  considerably  diminished  for  the  time 
being,  by  the  sand  rolled  up  by  the  waves. 
But  in  all  these  cases  it  is  found  that  tiie  nor- 
mal depth  is  speedily  restored  by  the  scour 
of  the  ebb  tide,  which  depends  upon  the  un- 
changed factors  of  area  and  form  of  basin, 
height  of  tide,  and  character  of  the  material 
forming  the  bar.  To  illustrate  the  important 
snbjeot  of  tidal  currents,  we  will  examine  tbe 
hydraulic  system  of  New  York  harbor.  Con- 
sidering first  the  progress  of  the  tide  wave 
through  Long  Island  sound  from  the  eastward 
to  its  meeting  with  that  entering  New  Ycvk 
bay  at  Sandy  Hook,  we  see  that  about  7i  honrs 
after  the  transit  of  the  moon  high  water  has 
advanced  just  within  Block  island  with  an 
elevation  of  2  ft.,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
just  passed  Sandy  Hook  with  an  elevation  of 
4}  ft.  Traversing  the  sound  westward  with  in- 
creasing heights,  it  reaches  Sand's  Point  three 
honrs  later  with  a  height  of  7'7  ft.  The  ob- 
served time  of  transmission  from  the  Race  to 
Sand's  Point  is  2h.  Im.,  and  the  time  com- 
puted from  the  depths  according  to  the  law 
developed  by  Airy  is  2h.  14m. ;  a  very  good 
approximation  when  we  consider  the  irregu- 
larities in  the  configuration  of  the  sound,  which 
could  not  be  taken  into  account.  Advancing 
still  further,  the  height  somewhat  declines  in 
consequence  of  the  changes  of  direction  in  tbe 
channel  and  its  shallowness.  At  Hell  Gate 
this  tide  wave  is  met  by  that  which  had  en- 
tered at  Sandy  Hook,  and  advanced  more  slow- 
ly owing  to  the  narrowness  and  intricacies  of 
the  channel,  especially  in  the  East  river.  These 
two  tides  which  meet  and  overlap  each  other 
at  Hell  Gate,  differing  in  times  and  heists, 
cause  contrasts  of  water  elevations  between 
the  sonnd  and  harbor  which  call  into  existence 
the  violent  currents  that  traverse  the  East  river. 
The  conditions  of  the  tidal  circulation  throngh 
Hell  Gate  are  snob  that  if  there  were  a  par- 
tition across  it,  the  water  would  sometimes 
stand  nearly  6  ft.  higher,  and  at  other  tima 
6  ft.  lower  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
In  the  actual  case  of  the  superposition  or  oom- 
ponnding  of  the  two  tides,  the  difference  of 
level  existing  at  any  time  is  of  oonrse  much 
less,  bnt  the  difference  of  one  foot  is  often 
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obserred  within  the  space  of  100  ft.  in  the 
most  contracted  portion  of  Hell  Gate  ofi  Hal- 
lett's  Point.  Tlie  entrance  from  Long  Island 
sound  is  a  natural  depression  or  arm  of  the 
sea  which  is  not  changed  by  the  forces  now 
in  operation.  The  tidal  currents  which  flow 
through  it  do  not  change  the  channel,  but  are 
obliged  to  follow  it  in  its  tortuous  course. 
The  Sandy  Hook  entrance,  on  the  contrary,  is 
characterized  by  a  cordon  of  sands  extending 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Coney  island,  intersected 
by  channels,  which  are  maintained  against  the 
action  of  the  sea,  which  tends  to  fill  them  up, 
by  the  scour  of  the  ebb  tide  from  the  tidal 
basin  of  New  York  harbor.  The  adrance  of 
Sandy  Hook  upon  the  main  ship  channel  is 
among  the  notable  and  important  instances  of 
the  enect  of  tidal  currents ;  within  a  century 
it  has  increased  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  In  the 
place  where  the  beacon  on  the  end  of  the  Hook 
now  stands  there  was  40  ft.  of  water  16  years 
before  it  was  built.  The  cause  of  this  growth 
is  a  remarkable  northwardly  current  along 
both  shores  of  the  Hook,  running  both  during 
the  flood  and  the  ebb  tides  with  varying  rates, 
and  resulting  from  those  tides  directly  and  in- 
directly. The  best  water  over  the  bar  is  about 
2  m.  £.  of  Sandy  Hook  light,  in  a  direct  line 
with  the  Swash  channel;  the  greatest  depth 
over  it  is  22  ft.  at  mean  low  water,  and  the 
same  depth  can  now  be  carried  through  the 
Swash  channel,  which  formerly  was  3  ft.  shal- 
lower, but  has  deepened  since  the  cross  sec- 
tion between  the  Hook  and  Flynn's  knoll  has 
been  diminished  by  one  third  its  area  by  the 
growth  of  the  Hook.  This  relative  change  in 
iho  capacity  of  the  channels  has  not  affected 
the  depth  on  the  outer  bar,  which,  according  to 
the  principles  above  laid  down,  is  dependent 
mainly  upon  the  area  of  the  tidal  basin  within. 
The  depth  of  22  ft  at  mean  low  water,  which 
is  now  maintained  at  the  entrance,  through 
the  sands  constantly  thrown  up  by  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  may  be  considered  as  depending 
upon  the  following  elements :  1,  the  large  basin 
between  Sandy  Hook  and  Staten  island,  inclu- 
ding Baritan  bay,  which  furnishes  more  than 
one  half  of  the  whole  ebb  scour;  2,  what  is 
oalled  the  Upper  bay,  including  the  Jersey  flats 
and  Newark  bay;  3,  the  North  river,  perhaps 
as  far  as  Dobbs  Ferry,  maintuning  the  head 
of  the  ebb  current,  although  not  directly  taking 
part  in  the  outflow;  and  4,  a  portion  of  the 
sound  tide,  which  flows  in  through  Hell  Gate. 
The  proportion  of  the  flrat  three  divisions  in 
modncing  the  depth  of  channel  may  be  approx- 
imately estimated  by  a  comparison  of  the  areas 
and  distances  from  the  bar.  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  depth  which  we  now  have,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  area  of  the  tidal  basin  should 
not  be  encroached  upon.  In  proportion  as 
that  is  diminished  the  depth  of  the  channels 
will  decrease.  The  flats,  just  bare  at  low  wa^ 
ter,  but  covered  at  high  tide,  form  as  impor- 
tant a  part  as  any  other  portion,  for  it  is  ob- 
vioQS  Uiat  it  is  only  the  volume  of  water  con- 


tained between  the  planes  of  low  and  high 
water,  the  "tide  prism,"  that  does  the  work 
in  scouring  the  channels.  The  water  on  the 
flats  is  especially  useful  by  retarding  the  out- 
flow, thus  allowing  a  greater  difference  of  level 
to  be  reached  between  the  basin  and  the  ocean. 
The  part  which  the  fourth  division  in  our  clas- 
sification of  the  basin  of  New  York,  that  of 
the  East  river  and  Hell  Gate  passage,  plays  in 
the  outflow  of  the  ebb  tide  through  the  Sandy 
Hook  channels,  depends  less  upon  the  area  in- 
volved than  upon  the  difference  in  point  of 
time  and  height  of  tide  in  HeU  Gate  already 
adverted  to.  The  westerly  current,  usnally 
oalled  the  ebb  stream  since  it  falls  in  with  the 
ebb  stream  of  New  Y-ork  harbor,  taking  place 
when  the  sound  tide  is  highest,  starts  from  a 
level  Si  ft.  higher  than  the  easterly,  and  thus  a 
much  larger  amount  of  water  flows  out  through 
the  Sandy  Hook  channels  than  through  the 
narrows  at  Throg's  Neck.  It  is  apparent,  then, 
that  this  portion  of  the  ebb  strieam,  reinfor- 
cing the  ebb  stream  of  the  harbor  proper  at 
the  most  favorable  times,  performs  a  most 
important  part  in  maintaining  the  channels 
through  the  Sandy  Hook  bar. 

niXK>  L  Liiwig,  a  German  author,  bom 
in  Berlin,  May  81,  1778,  died  there,  April  28, 
1868.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Halle,  and 
became  known  in  1795  as  a  writer  of  fantastic 
novels.  His  antagonism  to  the  literary  ten- 
dencies of  the  time  was  displayed  in  Peter  Le- 
hreeht  (2  vols.,  1795-'6),  and  in  Peter  Lebreehft 
VolktmStreken  (8  vols.,  1797),  several  of  which, 
as  Der  gettit^elte  Kater  ("Puss  in  Boots"), 
Blauhart  ("Bluebeard"),  and  Z«6«i  vnd  Tod 
de»  kleitten  Rothk&ppelien  ("Life  and  Death 
of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood"),  combine  the 
simplicity  of  the  old  legends  with  grotesque 
satire  upon  modem  subjects.  The  claadcfsts 
were  the  particular  objects  of  his  brilliant  rail- 
lery, especially  in  his  MtTtentergieirungen  eine$ 
kwutUtbtTideii  Elosterbrudert  (1797),  written 
in  conjunction  with  Waekenroder,  and  Frana 
SternbaltPi  Wanderungen  (2  vols.,  1798),  and 
in  his  comedies  Die  vertehrte  Welt  ("  The 
Topsy-turvy  World  ")  and  Prim  Zerbino,  oder 
die  £ei*e  naeh  dem  guten  Oetekmack  ("  Travels 
after  Good  Taste").  The  Leben  utid  Tod  der 
Oenoveea  (1800)  is  esteemed  his  finest  drama. 
Meantime  he  had  married  at  Hamburg  a  niece 
of  the  composer  Reichardt,  had  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Schlegels,  Novalis,  and  Stefiens 
at  Jena,  and  with  Herder  at  Weimar,  and  pre- 
pared an  admirable  translation  of  "  Don  Quix- 
ote" (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1799-1801).  He  pub- 
lished at  Dresden  in  1802,  with  A.  W.  von  Schle- 
gel,  the  Mtuenalmanaeh,  After  examining  at 
Rome  the  manuscripts  of  German  mediaeval 
literature,  he  returned  in  1806  to  Munich,  and 
for  several  years  he  was  disabled  by  the  gout. 
In  1817  he  visited  England  to  complete  his 
studies  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan  age. 
In  1819  he  settled  at  Dresden.  In  1820  he  was 
invited  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  Berlin,  where, 
as  in  Dresden,  he  exerted  great  influence  on  the 
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drama,  and  the  "Antigone"  of  Sophocles  was 
performed  under  bis  auspices.  His  works  in- 
clude Minnelieder  am  dem  tcKw&bUehen  Zeital- 
Ur  (1803) ;  Ulrieht  von  LiehUntUin  Fratt&n- 
dientt  (1816) ;  the  celebrated  novels  DiehterU- 
&«7t,  Ber  Tod  det  DiohUr*,  and  the  unfinished 
Axifrukr  in  den  Cevennen  (1826) ;  Shakapeare^t 
Vortehule,  a  translation  of  plays  which  he  re- 
garded as  early  works  of  Shakespeare,  and 
Dramaturgitehe  BlitUr  (2  vols.,  1826).  He 
also  supervised  his  daughter  Dorothea's  and 
aunt  Bandessin's  continuation  of  Schlegel's 
translation  of  Shakespeare,  and  edited  various 
poems.  The  latest  edition  of  his  poems  is  in 
8  vols.  (1841),  and  of  his  novels  in  13  vols. 
(1858).  Nearly  complete  editions  of  his  works 
indnde  30  vols.  (1828-'42).  Oarlyle  translated 
several  of  his  tales  in  voL  i.  of  his  "  Specimens 
of  German  Romance ;"  a  second  edition  of  those 
tales,  in  another  English  version,  appeared  at 
London  in  1860.  Tieok's  biographer  Edpke 
edited  his  posthumous  writings  (2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1865). — See  Friesen's  Lvdwig  Tieek  (2  vols., 
Vienna,  1 871).  U.  OiMIm  FiMiteb,  a  Oerman 
sculptor,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Ber- 
lin, Aug.  14,  1776,  died  there.  May  14,  1861. 
He  studied  under  Schadow  and  in  Paris  under 
David,  and  was  employed  at  Weimar  from  1801 
to  1806,  and  subsequently  in  Italy  till  1819, 
when  he  become  a  member  of  the  academy  at 
Berlin,  co6perating  with  Schenkel  and  Ranch 
in  improving  the  art  of  sculpture.  His  works 
include  many  basts  in  the  Walhalla,  executed 
at  Oarrara  by  order  of  the  crown  prince  and 
future  king  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  those  of  Goethe 
and  other  poets  at  Weimar ;  the  statue  of 
Neoker  for  Mme.  de  StaSl ;  decorations  of  the 
royal  theatre  at  Berlin  and  other  public  build- 
ings ;  and  the  statue  of  bis  brother  at  Dresden. 
TIEDEHANN.  L  Mctrich,  a  German  philoso- 
pher, born  at  BremervOrde,  Hanover,  April  8, 
1748,  died  in  Marburg,  Sept  24,  1808.  He 
studied  at  G6ttingen,  and  taught  ancient  lan- 
guages at  Oassel  from  1776  to  1786,  when  he 
became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Marburg. 
He  combined  the  principles  of  Locke  and  Leib- 
nitz. His  Untenuchungen  uber  den  Mentchen 
(8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1777-'98),  The&Ut  (Frank- 
fort, 1794),  IdealUtiaehe  Br^fe  (Marburg, 
1798),  and  Siandbuoh  der  Ptyehologie  (edited 
by  Waohler,  Leipsic,  1804),  are  interesting  on 
account  of  their  investigations  in  psychology 
and  on  the  subject  of  cognition.  But  his  fame 
rests  on  his  history  of  philosophy  from  Thales 
to  Wolf  in  his  GeistdertpeeulativenPhilotophie 
(6  vols.,  Marburg,  1791-'7).  U.  RMiicb,  a 
Oerman  physiologist,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Oassel,  Aug.  28,  1781,  died  in  Munich, 
Jan.  23,  1861.  He  graduated  in  medicine  at 
Marburg  in  1804,  and  was  professor  of  anatomy 
and  zoology  at  Landshut  from  1806  to  1816,' 
and  afterward  at  Heidelberg  till  1849.  His  nu- 
merous works  include  Zoologie  (8  vols.,  Lands- 
hnt,  1808-'10) ;  Anatomie  det  FitehJiertent 
(1809) ;  Anatomie  und  Bildung$ge*ehiehte  de* 
Qehirm  (Nuremberg,  1816) ;  and  Die  Phy»Uh 


logie  det  Mentchen  (Darmstadt,  vols.  L  and  iiL, 
1880-'86). 

HEDGE,  dniatopli  Angut,  a  German  poet, 
born  at  Gardelegen,  Prussia,  Dec.  14,  1762, 
died  in  Dresden,  March  8,  1841.  He  studied 
at  Halle,  and  led  a  precarious  life  as  a  clerk 
in  the  civil  service  and  as  a  private  tutor  and 
secretary  till  1806,  when  he  accompanied  the 
countess  Elisa  von  der  Becke  in  her  travels. 
Subsequently  he  resided  with  her  at  Dresden 
and  Berlin ;  and  at  her  death  in  1883  she  di- 
rected her  establishment  to  be  kept  up  for  him 
without  change.  His  most  celebrated  poem  is 
Urania,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (Halle, 
1801 ;  18th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1862).  He  alsopnb- 
lished  Elegien  und  vermitehte  Gedichte  (Halle, 
1808;  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1814).  His  complete 
workis  are  in  10  vols.  (Leipsic,  1841).  Falkoi- 
stein  published  Tiedge's  Leben  und  poetiteher 
Naehtau  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1841),  and  Eberhard 
Blieke  in  Tiedge's  und  in  Elisa't  Leben  (Ber- 
lin, 1844).  The  Tiedge  charitable  literary  in- 
stitute at  Dresden,  originally  founded  for  local 
purposes,  has  since  1860  extended  its  opera- 
tionsall  over  Germany. 

TRMTSIN,  TmmMi,  or  TVariig,  a  town  of  Chi- 
na, in  the  province  of  Ohihli,  on  level  ground 
at  the  junction  of  the  Pei-ho  with  the  grand 
canal,  about  65  m.  S.  E.  of  Peking ;  pop.  dif- 
ferently estimated  from  400,000  to  980,000. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  4  m.  in  cir- 
onit,  and  entered  by  four  gates.  The  princi- 
pal streets  lead  from  these  gates  to  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  are  broad  and  weU  paved. 
The  houses  are  of  unbumed  brick  or  mud, 
and  have  a  mean  appearance,  though  some 
of  them  are  commodious  and  well  furnished. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
large  suburbs  extend  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  both  banks.  Tientsin  derives  iU 
importance  from  being  tlie  terminus  of  tfie 
grand  canal  and  the  port  of  Peking,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  great 
wealth  and  extensive  trade ;  but  since  ^» 
banks  of  the  canal  were  broken  by  the  in- 
undation of  the  Hoang-ho  the  trade  has  de- 
clined greatly.  Treaties  were  concluded  her« 
in  1868  between  the  Chinese  government  and 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  England,  France,  Rus- 
sia, and  the  United  States,  by  which  it  became 
one  of  the  18  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce. 
In  1678  the  imports  amounted  to  $27,602,314; 
exports,  $13,240,602. 

TlfSSi  DEL  FCtiGO  (Sp.,  "Land  of  Fire"),  a 
group  of  islands  ofi  the  S.  extremity  of  Sonth 
America,  between  lat  53°  40'  and  66°  S.,  and 
Ion.  68°  40'  and  76°  W.  It  is  separated  frwn 
the  mainland  by  the  straits  of  Magellan,  vid 
has  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  west  and  the  At- 
lantic on  the  east,  while  the  E.  and  W.  limits 
of  these  seas  are  supposed  to  meet  at  Cape 
Horn,  its  S.  extremity.  The  group  comprises 
numerous  small  islands,  of  which  Cape  Ham 
is  the  most  remarkable ;  the  large  island  Tier- 
ra  del  Fuego  proper,  of  very  irregular  ahi^ 
and  nearly  800  m.  long  £.  and  W. ;  the  id- 
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ands  of  Navarin  and  Hoste  to  the  sooth,  sep- 
arated from  the  last  named  hy  the  Beagle 
channel;  and  Banrson,  Clarence,  and  Desola- 
tion islands  to  the  west.  All  these  islands 
are  deepljr  indented.  They  are  moantainons, 
and  manj  of  the  peaks  are  more  than  6,000 
ft.  high,  while  the  highest,  Mt.  Sarmiento,  is 
abont  6,900  ft.  The  limit  of  perpetual  snow 
is  about  4,000  ft.  The  soil  is  generally  a 
Bwampy  peat,  and  to  the  height  of  1,600  ft.  is 
covered  with  forests  of  beech.  The  geologi- 
cal formation  is  principally  clay  slate,  green- 
stone, and  granite.  The  climate  is  one  of  the 
worst  in  the  world;  storms,  sadden  gasts  of 
wind,  rain,  snow,  and  mist  constantly  snc- 
ceed  each  other.  The  gigantic  seaweed  ma- 
eroeyttU  pyrifera  is  common  on  the  coasts 
and  in  the  straits,  and  affords  shelter  for  in- 
nnmerable  shell  fish,  without  which  the  natives 
woold  find  it  extremely  difficnlt  to  sabsist. 
Deer,  gnonacos,  foxes,  sea  otters,  mice,  bats, 
and  a  few  other  animals  are  foand,  and  birds, 
particularly   sea    fowl, 

are  nomerons.    The  na-     

tives  are  of  the  same    ; 
race  as  the   Patagoni-    i 
ans,   bat   smaller,   and 
those  of  the  S.  E.  por- 
tion of  the  group  are 
short,  ill  made,  and  ill 
looking.      Their  cloth- 
ing consists  entirely  of 
gnanaco   or  seal  skin. 
Their    huts,    generally 
built  close  to  the  shore 
in  some  sheltered  spot, 
are    conical,   made   of 
branches  or  small  trees 
stuck  in  the  earth,  1  or 
8  ft.  in  diameter  and  4 
or  5  ft.  in  height,  with 
a  small  hole  for  a  door. 
— Tierra  del  Fuego  was 
discovered  by  Magalhaens  in  1620,  and  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  nnmerons  fires  seen 
daring  the  night  along  the  shore.    (See  Ma- 
aKtxAtr,  Stbaits  of.) 

imsferiT.    See  States  Genebai.. 

Tirnif,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Seneca 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  tiie  Sandusky  river,  77  m.  N.  by 
W.  of  Colambns;  pop.  in  1870,  6,648.  It  is 
an  important  railroad  centrQ,  four  lines  inter- 
secting here,  viz. :  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky, 
and  Cleveland;  Toledo,  Tiffin,  and  Eastern; 
Mansfield,  Coldwater,  and  Lake  Michigan ;  and 
Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago.  There 
are  important  manufactories,  including  one  of 
agricultural  implements,  one  of  woollens,  one 
of  steam  engines,  Ac,  two  of  shoes,  two  of 
■ash,  doors,  and  blinds,  one  of  wagon  hounds, 
one  of  furniture,  one  of  stoves,  and  one  of 
carriages.  The  city  contains  a  national  bonk, 
a  savings  bank,  five  public  schools,  one  daily 
and  four  weekly  (one  German)  newspapers, 
and  11  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  Heidelberg 
college  and  theological  seminary,  founded  by 


the  German  Reformed  church  in  1860.  The 
college  has  classical  and  scientific  courses.  In 
1874-'6  there  were  10  instructors  (2  theologi- 
cal) and  221  students  (IS  theological,  102  col- 
legiate, and  106  preparatory);  the  libraries 
contained  6,000  volumes. 

imjSi  !•  A  government  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
in  Transcaucasia,  comprisin'g  the  central  port 
of  the  former  kingdom  of  Georgia;  area, 
16,614  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  606,684.  (See 
Geoboia.)  II.  A  city,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  formerly  of  Georgia,  on  the  river 
Kur,  1,100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Black 
seSj  in  lat.  41°  41'  N.,  Ion.  44°  60'  E.;  pop. 
estimated  at  60,000,  composed  of  Russians, 
Georgians,  Armenians,  Persians,  Jews,  Ger- 
mans, and  French.  It  occupies  a  long  stretch 
of  uneven  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Eur, 
and  is  almost  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  brown  barren  hills.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Asi- 
atic and  European  architecture.  The  modern 
quarter  is  laid  out  in  broad  streets  and  open 


squares,  and  contains  the  grand-ducal  palace, 
the  Aeatre,  public  buildings,  and  residences 
of  the  authonties.  The  old  part  of  the  town 
has  narrow  unpaved  lanes  and  alleys,  mud 
or  sun-baked  brick  houses  with  flat  roofs  and 
.few  windows,  and  vaulted  bazaars,  and  in  it  is 
concentrated  all  the  life  and  business  of  Tiflis. 
The  town  is  the  headquarters  of  an  army  of 
150,000  men,  employed  in  frontier  duty,  in 
surveillance  of  the  tribes,  and  to  a  great  extent 
in  making  roads.  Tiflis  is  celebrated  for  its 
warm  baths.  The  mineral  springs  are  chiefly 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  city,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  hottest  is  116°  and  that  of  the  coldest 
75°.  These  waters  are  said  to  be  very  benefi- 
cial in  cutaneous  disorders  and  rheumatic  com- 
plaints. The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot,  and 
bilious  diseases  prevail.  The  manufactures 
consist  of  carpets,  shawls,  &c. ;  and  a  consid- 
erable trade  is  carried  on  with  Persia.  A  rail- 
way, following  the  upper  course  of  the  Knr 
and  the  lower  of  the  Rion  or  Phasis,  con- 
nects Tiflis  with  Poti  on  the  Black  sea.— Tiflis 
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was  founded  in  the  5th  oentnrj  by  a  monarch 
named  Vakhtang,  who  conquered  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Black  and  Oaspian  teas,  and 
was  the  capital  of  the  nominally  independent 
kingdom  of  Georgia,  tbongb  devastated  by 
Genghis  Khan,  and  frequently  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Turks  or  Persians.  Aga  Moham- 
med Khan,  shah  °of  Persia,  destroyed  it  in 
1795,  and  reduced  a  large  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants to  slavery.  The  last  king  of  Greorgia 
ceded  it  to  Russia  in  1801,  since  which  its 
population  has  more  than  doubled.  An  insur- 
rection broke  out  on  June  37,  1866,  bat  was 
soon  suppressed. 

TlfiEB  (Jelit  tigrit,  Linn.),  one  of  the  largest, 
strongest,  and  most  active  of  the  cat  f  amUy, 
peculiar  to  Asia.  It  is  usually  about  8  ft.  long 
and  between  8  and  4  ft.  high,  but  occasion- 
ally is  considerably  larger;  the  ground  color 
is  bright  orange  yellow,  the  face,  throat,  and 
under  parts  nearly  white,  and  all  elegantly 
striped  with  transverse  black  bands  and  bars ; 


^x^%- 


it  is  less  high  but  longer  and  more  slender  than 
the  lion,  with  rounder  head  and  more  cat-like 
form;  the  colors  are  brightest  in  the  adult 
male,  the  young  being  grayish  with  obscure 
dusky  bands ;  it  has  no  mane.  It  lies  in  am- 
bush at  early  dawn  by  the  sides  of  springs  and 
rivers  for  animals  as  they  come  to  drink ;  it  is 
able  to  leap  a  great  distance  upon  its  prey,  car- 
rying off  a  buffalo  with  apparent  ease,  a  pow- 
erful man  being  as  nothing  in  its  jaws;  its 
motions  are  exceedingly  supple  and  graceful; 
it  passes  the  day  for  the  most  part  in  a  shady 
covert,  gorged  and  sleepy  from  the  morning 
meal.  Its  north  and  south  geographical  range 
is  extensive,  from  northern  China  to  the  Ma- 
lay peninsula,  but  it  is  most  abundant  in  the 
vast  jungles  lining  the  banks  of  the  great  riv- 
ers of  Hiudostan.  In  many  parts  of  Bengal 
it  is  the  terror  and  scourge  of  villages,  prowl- 
ing around  the  outskirts,  and  attacking  cattle 
in  the  fold  and  on  the  road,  Uiongh  the  na- 
tives protect  them  in  part  by  noisy  drums  by 
day  and  torches  by  night-;  men  and  women 
frequently  fall  victims.    The  English  rifle  has 


nearly  cleared  the  thickly  settled  disbicts  of 
these  animals,  against  which  the  native  traps 
and  weapons  (spears  and  poisoned  arrows)  are 
comparatively  powerless.  The  tiger  makes  no 
noise  comparable  to  the  roar  of  the  lion,  but 
rather  a  loud  grunting  sound.  It  may  be 
tamed  when  taken  young,  but  its  temper  can- 
not be  depended  on;  it  breeds  in  captivity, 
though  less  frequently  than  the  lion  ;  hybrids 
between  the  Asiatic  lion  and  tigress  have  bem 
bom  in  menageries,  but  have  not  reached  ma- 
turity ;  their  color  is  brighter  and  the  bands 
better  marked  than  in  young  lions  or  tigers  of 
unmixed  race.  Pliny  says  the  first  tiger  known 
in  Rome  was  a  tame  one  belon^ng  to  the 
emperor  Augustas. — See  Gapt.  Shakespear't 
"  Wild  Sports  of  India  "  (London  and  Boston, 
1860),  and  "  The  Royal  Tiger  of  Bengal,  his 
Life  and  Death,"  by  J.  Fayrer,  M.  D.  (London, 
1876). — The  so-caUed  Amwioan  tiger  is  the 
jaguar  (F.  onca,  Linn.). 

TICiEB  BEEHEi    See  Bestue. 

nCIHt  CAT,  a  name  commonly  applied  to 
several  small  species  of  felina,  in  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  especially  to  those  orna- 
mented by  bands  and  bars.  Among  the  Amer- 
ican species,  the  ocelot  has  been  describsd 
under  that  title,  and  under  the  same  the  mar- 
gay  i/elU  tigrina,  Linn.).  The  F.  syra 
(Desm.)  is  called  tiger  oat ;  it  is  about  the  sixe 
of  the  house  cat,  but  with  longer  neck,  body, 
and  tail;  it  is  uniform  brownish  red,  with 
under  jaw  and  nose  spot  white,  paler  below; 
like  the  ocelot,  it  comes  from  Guiana  and  ss 
far  north  as  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  F.  yagu»- 
rundi  (Desm.)  is  larger,  with  a  much  longer 
body;  it  is  grizzled  brownish  gray  withoat 
spots ;  hairs  ringed  and  tipped  witli  black ;  the 
young  more  mfous;  it  extends  from  Paraguay 
to  Texas.  Both  of  these  cats  frequent  woods 
and  thickets,  feeding  on  small  mammals  and 
birds,  and  are  excellent  climbers.  The  chati 
(F.  mitu)  of  South  America  is  also  sometimes 
called  tiger  cat  (See  Ohati.)— There  are  sev- 
eral tiger  cats  in  Asia,  of  which  the  largest 
and  htuadsomest  is  the  riman-dahan  (F. 


Binuo-dihaii  (Felto  macroodii). 

eelu,  Temm.).  It  is  about  8  ft.  long,  with  • 
tail  of  2i  ft.  more,  and  16  in.  high  at  the 
shoulders;  the  head  comparatively  small,  esn 
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short  and  rounded,  body  o^rlindrioal,  Umbs  verj 
robust,  tail  very  full  and  long,  and  for  thiek 
and  soft;  it  is  ashy  or  brownish  gray,  with 
irregnlar  spots  and  bands  of  velvety  blackness 
arranged  longitudinally  and  nnbroken  along 
the  back ;  border  of  month  black,  and  feet 
gray.  It  is  a  native  of  Bamatra,  and  lives 
much  on  trees,  hence  called  tree  tiger;  the 
food  consists  of  birds  and  the  smaller  deer;  it 
is  not  very  common,  and  not  dangerous. — The 
animal  commonly  called  tiger  cat  by  the  fur- 
riers has  been  described  under  Sbbvai.  Other 
tiger  oats  are  F.  minuta  and  F.  Diardi,  both 
inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  Malay  archipela- 
go, and  F.  NepaUntk,  inhabiting  the  Himalaya 

mountains.   

nCEa  HiOWiX,  a  species  of  tigridia,  both 
names  referring  (from  Lat.  tigrit,  a  tiger)  to 
the  spotted  flowers.  It  is  a  Mexican  genus 
of  bulb-bearing  plants,  belonging  to  the  iris 
family;  the  long 
sword-like  leaves 
are  much  plaited, 
and  the  stems, 
about  2  ft.  high, 
produce  a  succes- 
sion of  large  and 
very  showy  but 
ephemeral  flow- 
ers. The  flowers, 
6  or  6  in.  across, 
have  three  very 
large  outer  divi- 
sions with  a  con- 
cave base,  and  to- 
gether form  a 
cup ;  the  three  in- 
ner divisions  are 
smaller  and  fid- 
dle-shaped. The 
species  in  cultiva- 
tion are  T.  pa- 
vonia,  having  rich 
scarlet  flowers  variegated  with  bright  yellow 
and  spotted  with  black,  and  T.  eoneh\flora, 
orange  and  yellow  with  black  spots;  there  are 
garden  varieties  of  both,  diflfering  in  the  depth 
of  color  and  markings.  Their  cultivation  is 
very  simple ;  the  bulbs  are  planted  in  any  good 
garden  soil  after  cold  rains  are  over,  and  taken 
up  at  the  first  frosts,  dried,  and  kept  until 
spring  where  mice  cannot  destroy  them. 
TKOai  IfOTHi  See  Moth. 
UGHE,  IHary  (Blackfobd),  an  Irish  author- 
ess, bom  in  Dublin  in  1778,  died  at  Woodstock, 
Kilkenny  co.,  March  24,  1810.  She  married 
in  1793  her  cousin,  Henry  Tighe,  of  county 
Wioklow,  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  in  1805  printed  for  private  circulation  her 
"Psyche,"  a  poem  founded  on  the  story  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  as  related  in  the  "  Golden 
Ass  "  of  Apnleius.  It  reached  a  fifth  edition 
in  1816.  She  died  of  consumption  after  sev- 
eral years  of  suffering.  In  1811  appeared  a 
complete  edition  of  her  poetical  works,  con- 
taining many  devotional  pieces. 
788  VOL,  XV.— 48 


Tiger  Flower  (Tigridia  paroiii*). 


nCLAIB-nLESiS.    See  Asstbia. 

nOKANiS  THE  GBJEAT,  a  king  of  Armenia, 
ascended  the  throne  about  96  B.  0.,  died  about 
S6.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Artaoes,  the  re- 
puted founder  of  the  Armenian  monarchy,  and 
by  wars  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign  united 
all  Armenia  under  his  rule,  and  conquered  in 
addition  several  provinces.  He  also  acquired 
by  his  war  with  Partbia  two  important  prov- 
inces, which  comprised  the  whole  of  northern 
Mesopotamia  and  the  tract  east  of  the  Middle 
Tigris,  including  Assyria  proper  and  Arbelitis ; 
and  by  some  unknown  means  he  obtained  pos- 
session also  of  Media  Atropatene.  In  88  he 
was  invited  into  Syria  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  wearied  with  the  continual  strife  between 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  the  Seleucidee,  and 
he  establislied  himself  as  king  over  Cilicia, 
Syria,  and  most  of  Phcenicia,  residing  at  Nisi- 
bis.  About  80  he  made  the  strongly  fortified 
city  of  Tigranocerta,  between  the  Tigris  and 
Lake  Van,  his  capital.  His  support  of  Mithri- 
dates  of  Pontus,  his  father-in-law,  involved 
him  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.  Lucnllns 
gained  several  victories  over  them,  and  cap- 
tured Tigranocerta.  Pompey,  his  successor, 
made  an  alliance  with  Phraates  III.  of  Par- 
tbia, who  engaged  Tigranes  in  war  on  his 
own  frontier,  while  Pompey  marched  into 
Pontus.  The  occasion  for  it  was  offered  by 
the  eldest  son  of  Tigranes,  of  the  same  name, 
who  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  his  father,  and  being  discovered  had 
fled  to  Phraates,  who  readily  embraced  his 
cause  and  marched  an  army  into  Armenia. 
Tigranes  fled,  Artazata  was  invested,  and  the 
Parthian  monarch  withdrew,  leaving  tiie  young 
Tigranes  as  many  troops  as  he  tlioaght  neces- 
sary to  press  the  siege  to  a  successful  issue. 
When  Phraates  was  gone,  Tigranes  returned, 
defeated  his  son,  and  drove  him  out  of  his 
kingdom.  But  soon  afterward  be  was  forced 
to  submit  to  Pompey,  who  in  the  mean  time 
had  defeated  Mithridates  also.  (See  Mithbi- 
DATEs.)  Tigranes  went  to  the  camp  of  Pom- 
pey, and  placed  himself  as  a  suppliant  at  the 
feet  of  that  general  Pompey  would  not  ac- 
cept the  diadem  which  he  offered  him,  and 
treated  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  placing  him 
on  the  throne  of  Armenia  proper.  At  first 
Pompey  destined  the  province  of  Oordyene 
for  the  younger  Tigranes,  but  that  prince  of- 
fending him,  he  made  it  over  to  Ariobarzanes 
of  Cappadocia.  As  the  province  gave  rise  to 
disputes  between  Tigranes  and  Phraates,  Pom- 
pey sent  Afranins  to  drive  the  Partbians  out 
of  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  Armenians.  In  64 
Tigranes  was  again  at  war  with  the  king  of 
Parthia,  but  the  differences  between  them 
were  composed  by  the  intervention  of  Pom- 
pey. After  this  he  disappears  almost  entirely 
from  history.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Artavasdes  or  Ardavast. 

TIGSfe,  a  state  of  Abyssinia,  between  lat.  12° 
and  16°  N.,  and  Ion.  87°  26'  and  40°  E.  It  is 
an  elevated  plain,  which  forms  the,  basis  of 
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several  moan  tain  ranges  and  lofty  groaps,  and 
is  drained  in  ttie  nortli  by  the  Mareb  and  in 
the  soath  by  the  Tacazze.  The  plateau  itself 
varies  from  8,500  to  O-jOOO  ft.  in  elevation,  and 
is  deeply  indented  by  the  ravines  which  form 
the  beds  of  the  principal  rivers.  The  Taoazze 
is  second  only  to  the  Bahr  el-Azrek  in  size 
among  the  rivers  of  Abyssinia.  Tigr6  is 'di- 
vided into  many  petty  chieftaincies  or  districts ; 
the  principal  towns  are  Antalo,  formerly  the 
capital,  Axum,  and  Adowa,  the  present  capital. 
Adowa,  the  largest  town,  is  the  entrepot  of 
trade  on  the  great  caravan  roate  between  Mas- 
sowah  and  Gondar,  and  has  considerable  man- 
nfactares. — Tigr6  was  for  many  years  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  bnt  in  1856  was  conquered 
by  Theodore,  king  of  Abyssinia,  who  made  it 
a  province  of  his  empire.    (See  AsYssiinA.) 

TIGiUS,  the  second  river  of  western  Asia, 
rises  in  N.  W.  Kurdistan,  8.  of  Gsljik  lake, 
flows  S.  S.  E.  to  Diarbekir,  thence  8.  E.  to 
Mosul,  and  thence  8.  by  £.  to  its  junction 
with  the  Euphrates  at  Korna,  where  the  two 
form  the  Shat  el-Arab.  At  its  source  it  is 
less  than  10  m.  from  the  Murad  or  E.  branch 
of  the  Euphrates;  at  Mosul  it  is  about  160  m. 
distant  from  the  sister  stream ;  near  Bagdad  it 
is  within  20  m.  of  it,  but  near  Semt  the  dis- 
tance has  increased  to  100  m.  Its  total  course 
is  estimated  at  1,160  ra.,  and  its  width  from 
Mosul  to  Bagdad,  a  distance  of  about  220  m. 
in  a  straight  line,  averages  200  yards ;  its 
oorrent  in  March  flows  4:i  m.  an  boor.  The 
greatest  height  is  attained  in  the  latter  part 
of  May,  and  it  resumes  its  nsnal  level  by  the 
middle  of  Jane-.  It  is  navigable  in  the  flood 
time  between  Diarbekir  and  Mosul  for  rafts; 
below  Mosul  it  is  navigable  for  steamers  at  all 
seasons.  The  Tigris  is  swifter  and  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  its  course  deeper  than  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  its  volume  is  generally  greater.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged every  second  by  the  Tigris  at  Bagdad 
is  104,103  cubic  feet.  In  its  upper  course  it 
receives  from  the  mountains  W.  of  Lake  Van 
the  Bitlis-tchai.or  Eastern  Tigris,  which  sur- 
passes it  in  volume  of  water.  From  the  Za- 
gros  mountains  it  receives  streamlets  which 
often  swell  into  large  rivers.  The  principal 
of  these  are  the  Upper  Zab,  the  Lower  Zab, 
the  Adhem,  and  the  Diyalah.  The  western 
affluents  are  insignificant.  The  course  of  the 
branch  streams  constantly  varies,  and  some 
of  the  tributaries  are  left  dry  within  a  few 
years  of  the  time  that  they  have  been  naviga- 
ble. While  the  low  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
often  cause  that  river  to  leave  its  onannel, 
the  Tigris,  which  runs  in  a  deep  bed,  seldom 
varies.  (See  Euphbatks.) — In  antiquity  the 
Tigris  was  the  great  river  of  Assyria,  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Mesopotamia,  and  on  its 
banks  flourished  the  cities  of  Nineveh,  Selencia, 
and  Gtesiphon.  The  name  Tigris  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  old  Persian  tigra,  ar- 
row ;  its  Aramaic  name  was  Digla  or  Diglath, 
and  the  Hebrew  Hiddekel. 


nUHIBCI,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  die 
province  of  North  Brabant,  on  the  Ley,  14  m. 
E.  8.  E.  of  Breda;  pop.  in  1873,  24,345.  It 
has  a  Protestant  and  several  Catholic  church- 
es, and  a  royal  castle.  The  king  owns  most  of 
the  real  estate.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Dutch  manufactories  of  wool. 

TILDEN,  Suuui  JsMS,  an  American  lawyer, 
bom  in  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  9, 1814.  He  entered  Yale  college  in  1833, 
but  completed  his  course  at  the  university  of 
New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1846,  and  also  of  assembly,  and  did 
much  to  shape  the  canal  policy  of  the  state.  In 
1855  he  was  defeated  as  democratic  candi- 
date for  the  oifice  of  attorney  general  of  die 
state.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
state  democratic  committee,  and  in  1867  was 
a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention.  In 
1869-'70  he  was  active  in  the  organization  of 
the  bar  association.  In  1870-'71  he  was  promi- 
nent in  detecting  important  frauds  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  city,  and  in  1872  was  a 
member  of  assembly.  In  November,  1874,  he 
was  elected  governor  of  New  York  by  50,317 
majority.  He  has  been  counsel  in  many  im- 
portant cases,  prominent  among  which  are  the 
Flagg  contested  election  for  the  comptroller- 
ship  of  New  York  city  in  1855 ;  the  BurdeD 
heirs  against  Mrs.  Cunningham  in  1857 ;  the 
Cumberland  coal  case  in  1858 ;  and  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  canal  company  against  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  company  in  1863. 

IHi^  a  plate  of  baked  clay,  flat,  carved,  or 
hollow,  used  for  covering  the  floors,  roo&,  or 
walls  of  buildings,  and  for  drains  and  odier 
purposes.  The  Assyrians  employed  them  as 
tablets,  writing  upon  them  with  a  style  before 
baking  them.  (See  Cukeifobk  Insobiftioss.) 
The  Egyptians  used  tiles  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  wrote  upon  them  with  ink.  They 
also  used  tiles  for  roofing,  usually  in  the  form 
of  part  of  a  cylinder,  one  row  being  laid  with 
the  concave  side  and  the  next  with  the  oonvei 
side  upward,  the  edge  being  received  in  the 
concavity  of  its  fellow.  The  Greeks  used  large 
flat  roofing  tiles,  sometimes  having  flanges,  with 
semi-cylindrical  ones  Isud  over  their  lines  of 
junction.  The  flat  tiles  were  sometimes  stamped 
with  brief  inscriptions,  and  the  others  were 
ornamented  with  painted  devices.  They  also 
used  tiles  in  the  construction  of  tombs  and 
the  flues  of  baths,  and  for  drains.  The  Ro- 
mans used  them  still  more  generally,  and  their 
name  tegulce  (from  tegere,  to  cover)  came  to 
be  applied  to  bricks,  which  were  much  more 
used  than  tiles.  The  real  distinction  between 
them  is  the  greater  fineness  of  the  tile.  The 
roofing  tiles  were,  like  those  of  the  Greeks, 
large  and  fiat,  having  fianges  rising  a  litde 
more  than  two  inches  above  the  surface,  the 
junction  of  the  flanges  being  covered  by  the 
arched  tile  or  imlirex.  It  was  cnstomary  to 
stamp  the  tiles  with  inscriptions  designating 
the  pottery,  the  manof acturer,  the  name  cdC 
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the  estate  which  snpplied  the  claf,  the  name  of 
the  reigning  emperor  or  of  the  consnlBhip,  and 
other  matters.  Thas  the^  have  often  served 
aa  records  of  important  historical  events.  The 
tiles  used  by  the  Romans  for  covering  interior 
walls  were  large  thin  squares  of  terra  cotta,  gen- 
erally ornamented  on  one  side  with  incised  de- 
vices. The  tessellated  pavements  were  formed 
of  small  oabical  tiles  called  Uttella  (the  dimin- 
utive of  tetterce,  from  the  Gr.  rfaaapec,  four, 
having  reference  to  their  form).  Some  of 
these  tenella  were  not  more  tban  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  square,  and  they  were  laid  to  form 
mosaics.  The  Romans,  like  the  more  ancient 
nations,  made  nse  of  large  flat  tiles  in  the  con- 
stmotion  of  their  graves,  and  also  for  grave- 
stones with  inscriptions. — At  the  international 
exhibition  at  Vienna  in  1878  there  was  a  rich 
assemblage  of  decorative  tiles  of  several  conn- 
tries,  many  of  the  specimens  being  from  Great 
Britain,  where  the  art  is  now  practised  in  great 
perfection.  Among  the  latter  were  Roman 
tiles  and  tettella  from  mosaic  pavements  re- 
cently excavated  at  Chichester.  There  were 
also  glazed  decorated  tiles  ^see  Enoaustio)  from 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  Saracenic  tiles  from 
Spmn ;  also  antique  tiles  from  India  and  from 
the  mosques  of  Samarcand  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  In  the  Indian  tiles,  brought 
by  Dr.  Leitner  from  Lahore,  and  taken  from 
old  monuments,  the  colors  retained  their  ori- 

g'nal  vividness.  The  manufacture  in  Great 
ritain  dates  from  mediaeval  times,  doubtless 
doe  to  imitation  of  the  Roman  pottery,  and 
may  be  divided  into  two  periods.  The  most 
ancient  tiles  were  probably  made  between  1290 
and  1380,  and  those  of  the  second  period  da- 
ring the  prevalence  of  the  perpendicular  style 
of  building.  Numerous  kilns  have  been  found 
in  the  Malvern  hills,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
Tewkesbury  abbey  and  Worcester  and  Glou- 
cester cathedrals  were  furnished  by  them  with 
tiles.  The  manufacture  is  said  to  have  con- 
tinued in  Worcestershire  to  about  1640.  Some 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  tiles  in  the  British 
museum  are  from  the  ruined  churches  in  Nor- 
folk. The  designs  upon  the  tiles  at  that  time 
were  chiefly  sacred  symbols  and  inscriptions, 
heraldic  devices,  and  monograms.  The  ma- 
terial is  ordinary  coarse  red  clay,  the  designs 
being  formed  of  a  lighter-colored  clay  con- 
tains in  incisions  in  the  body,  and  afterward 
covered  with  a  glazing. — ^The  manufacture  of 
tiles  in  Holland  commenced  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  in  the  18th  century  large  quanti- 
ties were  exported  to  England  for  fireplaces. 
They  were  also  brought  to  America  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  for  fireplaces,  hearths, 
and  roofs.  Many  of  them  were  highly  orna- 
mented with  various  designs.  The  discovery 
of  transferring  designs  by  printing  from  pa- 
per to  earthenware  about  1752  created  numer- 
ous imitations  in  England,  and  the  demand  in 
that  country  was  in  a  great  measure  supplied 
by  home-printed  tiles. — What  are  called  dry 
tiles  are  made  in  Great  Britain  by  Prosser's 


method.  The  material  is  dried  and  reduced  to 
powder  in  a  mill,  when  it  is  placed  on  slabs 
of  plaster  of  Paris  slightly  moistened.  It  is 
then  passed  through  fine  sieves  and  subjected 
to  intense  pressure  in  steel  boxes,  from  which 
the  tiles  are  taken  to  a  hot  room  and  dried 
for  a  week  or  two  and  then  ornamented, 
glazed,  and  fired.  Drain  tUes  may  be  made 
of  ordinary  brick  day  by  various  simple  ma- 
chines, moved  either  by  power  or  hand,  usu- 
ally the  latter,  as  the  process  is  very  simple. 
They  are  all  made  upon  the  principle  of  forc- 
ing the  prepared  clay  throqgh  a  cylindrical  or 
semi-cylindrical  tube  over  a  mandrel.  Some 
of  them  work  the  material  after  it  has  been 
passed  through  a  pug  mill,  while  others  con- 
sist of  a  pug  mill  and  tile  machine  combined. 
The  nncombined  machines  cost  from  $100  to 
$200,  and  are  capable  of  turning  out  by  man 
power  from  200  to  800  two-inch  tiles  per 
hour,  or  with  one  horse  about  6,000  large  tiles 
per  day.  The  subsoil  where  drainage  is  de- 
sirable often  contains  day  of  a  suitable  quality 
for  their  manufacture,  and  the  machines  are 
then  taken  out  upon  or  near  the  fields  to  be 
drained.  (See  DBAnrAOB,  and  "  Farm  Drain- 
age," by  Henry  F.  French,  New  York,  1866.) 

TILLAMOOK,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Oregon,  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific  ocean,  bounded  £.  by 
the  Coast  mountains,  and  watered  by  several 
streams;  area,  1,400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  408. 
Tillamook  bay  affords  a  good  harbor.  The 
coast  and  rivers  abound  in  fish.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  gigantic 
forests  of  spruce;  there  are  some  small  and 
fertile  valleys  and  hills  that  afford  pasturage. 
Coai  and  iron  are  found.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  2,899  bushels  of  wheat, 
2,719  of  oats,  9,340  of  potatoes,  29,840  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  764  tons  of  nay.  The  value  of  live 
stock  was  $24,286.    Capital,  Tillamook. 

TILLANDSIi,  a  genus  of  endogenous  plants 
of  the  Bromeliacea  or  pineapple  family,  the 
characters  of  which  are  given  under  Pineap- 
ple. It  was  named  in  honor  of  Prof.  Tillands, 
a  Swedish  botanist.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous in  tropical  and  extra-tropical  America, 
and  are  mostly  epiphytes,  with  their  foliage 
covered  with  scurfy  scales;  some  South  Amer- 
ican species  have  very  handsome  white,  blue, 
pink,  or  purple  flowers,  and  are  cultivated  as 
stove  plants,  either  on  blocks  of  wood,  in  the 
manner  of  some  orchids,  or  in  baskets  or  pots 
of  moss.  There  are  eight  species  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  most  of  which  are  confined  to 
Florida,  and  from  growing  upon  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees  they  are  popularly  called 
air  plants.  The  largest  Florida  species  is  T. 
utrieulata,  with  a  large  tnft  of  leaves  about  2 
ft.  long,  which  are  narrow  and  recurved  at  the 
apex,  but  are  much  dilated  and  concave  at  the 
base  to  form  a  cup  which  contains  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  water.  (See  Pitcher  Plants.) 
Other  species  have  this  peculiarity,  there  being 
one  in  Brazil,  the  water  held  in  the  cups  of 
which  is  the  only  locality  for  an  aquatic  spe- 
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cies  of  utrieularia  or  bladderwort.  The  flow- 
ers of  T.  utriculata  are  pale  blue,  on  much 
branched  stems  longer  than  the  leaves.  Oth- 
ers have  very  narrow  leaves,  and  are  only  a 
few  inches  high.  The  taost  inliportant  species, 
unlike  the  rest,  has  slender,  thread-like,  pen- 
dent stems ;  this  is  T.  utneoide*,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  in  manner  of  growth  to  v»nea, 
a  genus  of  long  pendulous  lichens,  and  is  pop- 
ularly known  as  long  moss,  and  aJso  as  black 
or  Spanish  moss;  its  northern  limit  is  the 
Dismal  swamp  in  Virginia,  and  it  is  found  all 
through  the  southern  states  to  Texas,  and  in 
South  America  to  Chili,  as  well  as  in  the  West 
Indies.  Its  much  branching  stems,  2  ft.  or 
more  long,  bear  recurved  leaves  2  to  3  in.  long, 
which  are  scarcely  broader  than  the  stems,  and 
like  those  are  greenish  gray;  each  internode 
or  space  in  the  stem  between  two  leaves  is 
twisted  to  form  a  loose  spiral  of  about  two 


Long  or  SptnlaB  Mou  (TlUtndals  nniealdea}. 

tnms;  the  flowers,  produced  at  the  ends  of 
short  branches,  are  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
across,  and  have  three  bright  yellowish  green 
petals ;  the  pod,  about  an  inch  long,  contains 
numerous  slender  seeds,  with  a  long  hairy  tuft. 
This  epiphyte,  draping  the  trees  and  swing- 
ing in  the  wind,  frequently  forms  a  character- 
istic feature  of  the  southern  landscape,  though 
where  very  abundant  its  effect,  on  account  of 
its  sombre  color,  is  not  altogether  pleasing; 
recently  considerable  quantities  in  the  living 
state  have  been  sold  in  northern  cities  for 
the  decoration  of  rooms ;  it  will  flourish  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  if  Imng  op  in  any  con- 
venient place.  The  central  portion,  or  the 
woody  part  of  the  stem,  is  scarcely  larger  than 
a  horse  hair,  which  it  mach  resembles  also  in 
toughness  and  elasticity ;  it  is  dark  brown  or 
black  even  in  the  fresh  plant.  This  material 
is  nsed  where  it  grows  for  various  purposes, 
and  is  an  article  of  commerce.  The  rude 
method  of  preparing  the  moss  is  to  place  it 
in  shallow  water  until  the  outer  covering  be- 
comes loosened ;  after  it  is  thoroughly  dried, 


it  is  beaten  nntil  nothing  is  left  but  the  horse- 
hain-like  central  portion ;  of  late  years  the  pro- 
cess has  been  much  facilitated  by  the  nse  of 
steam ;  the  moss  is  placed  in  large  tight  vats, 
steamed,  and  dried,  and  afterward  beaten  by 
machinery,  the  product  being  superior  to  that 
prepared  in  the  slow  way.  In  the  soathem 
states  it  is  twisted  into  ropea,  and  woven  into 
horse  collars,  saddle  blankets,  and  mats  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  is  a  common  filUng  for  beds; 
northern  upholsterers  use  it  by  itself  or  with 
hair  for  stuflSng  chairs,  sofas,  and  mattresses. 

mLEMOBIT,  Uais  SikuttM  to  Main  de,  a  French 
historian,  bom  in  Paris,  Kov.  80,  1687,  died 
Jan.  10, 1698.  He  was  educated  at  Port  Royal, 
and  at  the  episcopal  seminary  of  Beanvus,  be- 
came a  subdeacon  in  1672,  and  a  priest  in  1676. 
In  1677  he  went  to  reside  with  the  reclosee  A 
Port  Royal ;  and  in  1679  he  retired  to  his  estate 
of  Tillemont,  between  Yincennes  and  Mont- 
reuU.  His  principal  works  are :  Mimoirei  p<ntr 
tervir  d  PhUtoire  eeeUiiattique  dt*  lix  pre- 
mier>*ieeU»  (16  vols.  4to,  1698-1712),  and  Hit- 
toir«  de»  empereurs  et  de*  autret  prince*  qui 
ont  rigni  durant  let  »ix  premiers  tiielet  dt 
Veglise  (6  vols.  4to,  1690-1788).  His  Vie  de 
St.  Louis  was  first  pablished  by  the  French 
historical  society  (6  vols.  8vo,  1847-'61). 

TILMDOMTU,  a  new  order  of  eocene  mam- 
mals, described  by  Prof.  O.  0.  Marsh  in  1^15, 
apparently  combining  characters  of  the  planti- 
grade camivora,  ungulates,  and  rodents.  The 
typical  genus  tillotTierium  in  its  skeleton  comes 
nearest  to  the  bears,  but  has  a  dentition  partly 
ungulate  and  partly  rodent. 

TILUnSON,  JthH,  an  English  prelate,  bom  at 
Sowerby,  near  Halifax,  in  1680,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Nov.  22,  1694.  His  father  was  a  strict 
Calvinist.  At  an  early  age  Tillotson  became 
a  student  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  made  a 
fellow  in  1651,  and  remained  till  1667,  when 
he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Prideanx, 
Cromwell's  attorney  general.  Chillingworth's 
writings  having  converted  him  from  Puritan- 
ism, at  30  years  of  age  he  took  orders  in  the 
English  church,  and  was  successively  cnrate  of 
Cheshnnt,  rector  of  Eeddington,  and  preacher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  London.  He  opposed  the 
proclamation  of  Charles  II.  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, which  made  him  unpopular  at  court, 
preached  earnestly  against  popery,  and  advo- 
cated the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York.  He 
was  the  leading  member  of  the  commission  of 
20  divines  appointed  in  1689  to  examine  and 
revise  the  liturgy.  On  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam III.  he  became  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in 
1691  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  marriage 
with  a  niece  of  Cromwell  brought  him  into  inti- 
mate connection  with  Wilkins,  bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, whose  posthumous  works  he  edited.  His 
life  was  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Birch  (Svo, 
London,  1762).  He  published  "The  Rule  of 
Faith  "  (1666)  and  several  volumes  of  sermontL 
For  the  copyright  of  his  manuscript  sermons 
his  widow  received  2,600  guineas;  and  many 
collective  editions  afterward  appeared  in  14 
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and  12  vols.  8to.  His  complete  works  were 
published  in  1707-12,  in  8  vols.  fol.  (10  vols. 
8vo,  1820).  A  volame  of  his  sermons  was 
translated  into  French  hj  Barbeyrao,  and  six 
volumes  into  German  by  Mosfaeim. 

TILL¥,  Jshaaa  Tautitts,  count,  a  German  sol- 
dier, born  in  the  castle  of  Tilly,  Brabant,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1569,  died  in  Ingolstadt,  April  20  (0.  S.), 
1632.  He  was  educated  at  a  college  of  Jesuits, 
first  served  in  the  Spanish  army  in  the  ]!^ether- 
lands,  and  in  Hungary  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Turks.  In  1610  Duke  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  appointed  him  field  marshal.  On 
the  opening  of  the  thirty  years'  war  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Cath- 
olic league,  and  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
Prague,  Nov.  8, 1620 ;  in  1621  he  drove  Count 
If ansfeld,  the  stanchest  supporter  of  the  Prot- 
estant cause,  from  Bohemia  and  the  Upper 
Palatinate :  in  1622  defeated  the  margrave  of 
Baden  at  Wimpten  on  the  Neckar,  and  Chris- 
tian of  Brunswick  at  HOchst;  and  in  1628 
routed  the  latter  once  more  at  Stadtloo.  When 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  joined  the  German 
Protestants,  be  signally  defeated  him  at  Lutter 
in  August,  1626.  He  next  besieged  Nordheim, 
which  he  took  after  a  hard  struggle,  crossed 
the  Elbe,  and  cooperated  with  Wallenstein  in 
conquering  the  continental  part  of  Denmark. 
In  1630  he  succeeded  Wallenstein  as  chief  com- 
mander of  the  imperial  armies.  On  May  10, 
1681,  he  carried  Magdeburg  by  storm,  and  al- 
lowed his  soldiers  to  burn  most  of  the  town 
and  massacre  about  26,000  persons.  But  in 
the  same  year  (Sept.  7)  he  was  ntterly  defeated 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Breitenfeld,  near 
Leipsic,  and  vainly  tried  to  recover  his  pres- 
tige. He  was  mortally  wounded  in  an  engage- 
ment with  Gustavus  at  the  river  Lech  near 
Bain,  April  6,  1632.  He  declined  the  title  of 
count  of  the  empire  and  the  principality  of 
Kalenberg,  was  a  devoted  Catholic,  and  boasted 
of  his  temperance  and  chastity.— See  Klopp's 
Tilly  im  dreitngjdhrigen  Kriege  (2  vols.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1861). 

TIU9T,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  and  province 
of  Prussia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tilse  and  the 
Niemen  (Memel),  which  is  here  spanned  by  a 
long  bridge,  60  m.  N.  E.  of  Kdnigsberg ;  pop. 
in  1871,  20,236.  The  town  proper  consists  of 
two  long  streets,  and  has  many  fine  new  build- 
ings, manufactories  of  paper,  machinery,  iron, 
sugar,  and  leather,  and  an  active  trade  in  grain. 
After  Napoleon's  victory  at  Friedland,  he  met 
here  for  the  first  time  the  emperor  Alexander 
(June  26,  1807)  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the 
Kiemen,  and  the  Tilsit  treaty  of  peace,  by 
which  Prussia  lost  half  her  possessions,  was 
concluded  early  in  July.  (See  Bonapaetb, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  42.) 

TILTONj  llietden,  an  American  author,  bom 
in  New  York,  Oct.  2, 1835.  He  studied  at  the 
New  York  free  academy,  and  in  1856  became 
a  writer  for  the  "  Independent,"  of  which  he 
was  editor  for  many  years.  In  1871  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Brooklyn  "  Union,"  and  in 


1872  founded  the  "Golden  Age,"  which  he  ed- 
ited till  1874.  In  that  year  ha  sued  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  on  a  charge  of  seducing 
his  wife,  but  the  trial,  lasting  six  months,  result- 
ed in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  He  is  also  a 
public  lecturer,  and  has  published  "The  Ameri- 
can Board  and  Slavery"  (1860);  a  "Memorial 
of  Mrs.  Browning,"  prefixed  to  an  edition  of 
her  last  poems  (1862);  "The  Fly"  (1865); 
"Golden-Haired Gertrude" (1865);  "The Two 
Hungry  Kittens  "  (1865) ;  "  The  King's  Ring  " 
(1866);  "The  True  Church"  (1867);  "The 
Sexton's  Tale,  and  Other  Poems"  (1867); 
"Sanctum  Sanctorum,  or  Proof -Sheets  from 
an  Editor's  Table  "  (1 871) ;  "  Tempest-Tossed," 
a  novel  (1876);  and  several  pamphlets,  inclu- 
ding a  life  of  Victoria  C.  WoodhidL 

TUBEB.    See  Wood. 

HUBS,  Jahfl,  an  Englbh  author,  bom  in 
London,  Aug.  17,  1801,  died  there  in  March, 
1876.  In  1821  he  became  amanuensis  to  Sir 
Richard  Phillips,  publisber  of  the  "Monthly 
Magazine,"  to  which  he  contributed  "  A  Pic- 
turesque Promenade  round  Dorking  "  in  1822. 
In  1825-'6  he  published  anonymously  a  selec- 
tion of  ethical  passages,  under  the  title  "  Lacon- 
ics." From  1827  to  1888  he  was  editor  of  the 
"Mirror,"  (>ne  of  the  earliest  popular  low- 
priced  weeklies.  He  edited  the  "  Literary 
World"  in  188ft-'40,  and  was  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  "  Illustrated  London  News"  from 
1842  to  1858.  He  compiled  "  The  Arcana  of 
Science  and  Art"  (11  vols.,  1828-'88);  "Knowl- 
edge for  the  People"  (4  vols.,  1881-'2) ;  "  Year 
Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art "  (81  vols., 
1839-'69) ;  and  "  The  Illustrated  Tear  Book  " 
(2  vols.,  1850-'61).  Among  his  other  publica- 
tions are:  "Things  not  generally  Known "  (7 
vols.,  1856-'67);  "School  Days  of  Eminent 
Men  "  (1858) ;  "  Stories  of  Inventors  "  (1869) ; 
"  Lives  of  Wits  and  Humorists  "  (2  vols.,  1862) ; 
"English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities"  (,2 
vols.,  1866)  ;  "Nooks  and  Comers  of  English 
Life"  (1866);  «  Wonderful  Inventions"  (1867) ; 
"Notable  ITiings  of  our  Own  Time"  (1868); 
"Ancestral  Stories  and  Traditions"  (1869); 
"  Abbeys,  Castles,  and  Ancient  Halls  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  "  (2  vols.,  1870) ;  "NotabUia" 
(1872) ;  and  numerous  other  works. 

TIHBCCrOO,  a  town  of  central  Africa,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sahara,  about  9  m.  from  the 
river  Niger,  about  lat.  17"  40'  N.,  Ion.  8°  W.; 
pop.  about  18,000,  greatiy  increased  during  the 
season  of  trade,  from  November  to  January. 
It  is  nearly  triangular  and  about  8  m.  in  cir- 
cuit. It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  clay 
wall,  but  this  was  destroyed  in  1826.  The 
houses  are  closely  packed  together,  and  mostly 
built  of  clay  and  stone ;  some  of  them  are  two 
stories  high,  and  show  considerable  taste  in 
their  decoration.  The  port  of  Timbuctoo  is 
at  Eabara  on  the  Niger,  which  has  a  vast  arti- 
ficial basin,  but  is  accessible  for  only  four  or 
five  months  in  the  year,  the  stream  at  other 
times  being  too  shallow  for  navigation.  The 
most  valuable  traflBc  is  by  caravans,  for  which 
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Timbnctoo  is  the  central  station  of  northern 
Africa.  Gold  dast  is  the  great  article  of  trade, 
but  many  native  prodncts  and  foreign  mannfac- 
tures  are  also  found  here.  The  merchants  of 
Timbnctoo  are  generaUy  only  agents  of  those  at 
Mogadore,  Morocco,  Fez,  and  other  places  in 
northern  Africa ;  and  this,  with  the  incessant 
conflicts  of  race  and  religion,  prevents  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
mixed  population  of  indigenous  negroes,  Tua- 
riks,  Bambarras,  Mandingos,  Arabs,  and  Foo- 
lahs,  the  governing  race.  The  city  dates  from 
the  12th  century,  but  it  was- long  known  in  Eu- 
rope only  by  reports  of  native  travellers,  until 
it  was  first  reached  by  Major  Laing  in  1826, 
and  furtively  visited  by  Oailli6  in  1828.  In 
1868-'4  Dr.  Barth  resided  there  nearly  a  year. 
THOLilON,  a  Oorinthian  general,  liberator 
of  Syracuse,  born  about  895  B.  0.,  died  in  387. 
He  was  early  noted  for  his  patriotism  and  cour- 
age, and  in  bis  hatred  of  tyranny  he  brought 
about  the  assassination  of  his  brother  Timo- 
phanes,  who  had  usurped  power  in  Oorinth. 
Seized  by  remorse,  he  lived  for  nearly  20  years 
in  utter  seclusion.  In  844  he  took  command 
of  an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Corinthians 
in  aid  of  the  Syraonsans.  After  gaining  a  vic- 
tory over  Hicetas,  tyrant  of  Le«ntini,  who 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians 
against  Dionysius  the  Younger,  he  obtained 
the  support  of  several  Sicilian  cities.  He 
marched  to  Syracuse,  and  took  possession  of 
the  island  of  Ortygia,  surrendereid  to  him  by 
Dionysius,  who  sailed  for  Oorinth.  Timoleon 
retired  to  Adrannm,  while  Neon,  in  command 
of  Ortygia,  attacked  the  blockading  force  of 
the  Carthaginians.  These  soon  began  to  dis- 
trust Hicetas,  and  suddenly  sailed  away  with 
their  whole  fleet  and  all  their  troops.  Timo- 
leon came  at  the  head  of  4,000  men,  and 
took  the  portion  of  Syracuse  held  by  Hicetas 
withoat  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  He  gave 
the  inhabitants  a  democratic  constitution,  or- 
dered the  fortifications  to  be  demolished,  and 
erected  courts  of  justice  on  their  site.  In  a 
short  time  more  than  60,000  immigrants  and 
exiles  repeopled  the  deserted  town.  But  in 
889  the  Carthaginians  landed  at  Lilybajum  an 
army  of  80,000  men  led  by  Hasdrubal  and  Ha- 
milcar.  The  inhabitants  were  panic-struck, 
and  with  difficulty  Timoleon  collected  12,000 
men  and  set  ont  for  the  western  portion  of 
the  island,  where  he  attacked  the  enemy  just 
as  they  were  crossing  the  Oremissns,  and,  aided 
by  a  storm,  completely  routed  them.  He  soon 
after  overthrew  Hicetas  and  Mamercns,  tyrant 
of  Catana,  and  proceeded  in  his  work  of  de- 
throning tyrants  until  none  was  left  throngh- 
oat  Grecian  Sicily.  Timoleon  declined  the  su- 
preme power,  and  withdrew  again  from  public 
life,  residing  with  his  family  in  Syracuse,  in  a 
house  voted  to  him  by  the  inhabitants.  Toward 
the  close  of  his  life  he  became  totally  blind. 
■When  he  died,  the  Syracnsan  people  voted  to 
honor  him  for  all  future  time  with  festival 
matches  in  mnsio,  races,  and  gymnastics.    His 


life  was  written  by  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Pln- 
taroh. 

TIMON)  called  This  Misanthbope,  an  Athe- 
nian who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6tb 
century  B.  0.  In  consequence  of  disappoint- 
ments in  friends,  he  secluded  himself,  and  ad- 
mitted no  one  to  his  society  except  Alcibiades. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  from  a  broken  limb 
which  he  refused  to  have  set.  He  is  the  snb- 
ject  of  Shakespeare's  "  Timon  of  Athens." 

TDKOK,  an  island  of  the  Indian  archipela^, 
between  Flores  and  Timor-Lant,  extending  N. 
E.  and  S.  W.  nearly  800  m.,  with  a  general 
breadth  of  about  60  m.;  area,  about  11,500 
sq.  m.;  pop.  about  200,ci00.    It  lies  between 
lat.  9°  80'  and  11°  40'  N.,  and  Ion.  123°  20'  and 
127°  10'  E.    The  native  chiefs  on  the  W.  and 
S.  coasts  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Dutch,  who  have  their  principal  settlement 
at  Eupang  or  Ooepang;  while  those  in  the  £. 
and  N.  parts  pay  tribute  to  the  Portngnese, 
who  have  established  themselves  at  Dilli.    The 
coasts  are  but  sUghtly  indented,  but  the  harbors 
of  Eupang  and  Dilli  are  safe  and  commodious. 
The  shores  are  lined  in  many  places  by  rocks 
and  sand  banks;  and  several  islets  intervene 
between  Timor  and  the  island  of  Flores  to  the 
west  and  Timor-Laut  to  the  east,  which  are  re- 
spectively distant  about  100  and  250  m.    The 
island  is  traversed  throughout  its  length  by  a 
mountain  chain,  which  attains  a  height  in  the 
north  of  about  6,000  ft.    There  are  no  active 
volcanoes,  nor  are  there  any  igneoas  rocks  of 
recent  origin ;  but  Timor  peak,  near  the  centre 
of  the  island,  is  a  volcanic  cone  which  has  been 
quiescent  since  1688.    Numerous  ofTsets  extend 
from  the  main  range  to  the  coasts  on  both 
sides,  so  that  the  surilace  is  almost  entirely  oo- 
cnpied  by  mountains  separated  by  narrow  val- 
leys, though  there  are  considerable  tracts  of 
level  gronnd.    The  rivers  are  short  moantain 
torrents ;  many  of  them  become  dry  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  water  is  nnwholesome.     The 
monnttuns  are  generally  bare  and  rocky,  and 
there  are  no  forests  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.    The  indigenous  vegetation  is  described 
by  Wallace  as  poor  and  monotonous.  It  consists 
largely  of  eucalypti,  acacias,  and  sandal  wood, 
with  grass  scanty  on  the  uplands,  and  coarse  but 
luxuriant  in  the  moister  districts.  '  Rice  grows 
abundantly  in  the  lowlands,  and  wheat  and 
coffee  thrive  on  the  higher  slopes  and  plains. 
Gold,  copper,  and  iron  have  been  found  in 
small  quantities.    The  animals  on  the  N.  W. 
side  of  the  central  range  of  mountains  resemble 
those  on  the  western  islands  of  the  archipelago, 
but  those  on  the  opposite  side  are  strongly 
allied  to  the  fauna  of  Australia,  which  is  sbont 
860  m.  distant.     Besides  15  species  of  bats, 
but  seven  mammals  are  met  with  in  Timor; 
these  are  the  common  Indo-Malayan  monker, 
a  civet  cat,  a  tiger  cat,  a  species  of  deer,  a  wild 
pig,  a  shrew  mouse,  and  an  opossum.    There 
are  118  species  of  birds.     The  common  do- 
mestic animals  of  Enrope  have  all  been  in- 
troduced.   Fish  are  plentiful  on  the  coasts; 
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pearl  oysters  are  foand  in  some  places,  and  a 
kind  of  coral  macb  prized  hj  the  Japanese  is 
procnred  on  the  reefs.  The  people  are  of  low 
stature,  with  very  dark  complexions  and  bushy 
hair,  and  resemble  the  Papuan  type  of  man- 
kind. The  women  weave  cloth,  and  the  only 
manufactures  which  the  men  engage  in  are  the 
construction  of  canoes,  and  ornaments  for  their 
horses.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on, 
principally  from  Kupang,  and  is  chiefly  in  the 
nands  of  the  Chinese. — Timor  was  visited  by 
Dampier  in  1699.  The  region  about  Dilli  has 
been  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  about  800 
years,  but  the  settlement  is  miserably  governed, 
poorly  cultivated,  and  without  roads.  The 
Batch  colony  is  little  better.  The  natives 
throughout  the  island  are  peaceably  disposed 
toward  Europeans,  but  belligerent  among  them- 
selves, and  practically  independent. 

moiBIXS,  an  Athenian  general,  died  in 
Ohalois  in  354  B.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
general  Conon  and  a  pupil  of  Isocrates.  He 
was  made  a  general  in  878,  and  in  876  de- 
feated a  Spartan  fleet  near  Alyzia.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  failure  to  come  promptly  to 
the  relief  of  Corcyra,  thereby  endangering  the 
loss  of  the  island,  he  had  to  lay  down  bis  gen- 
eralship and  answer  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  Though  acquitted,  he  went  in  872  to 
Asia,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Persia;  but  he  returned  to  Athena  and  was 
sent  on  an  expedition  in  snpport  of  Ariobar- 
zanes,  satrap  of  Phrygia.  Seizing  a  favora- 
ble opportunity,  he  took  possession  of  Samoa 
for  the  Athenians,  and  secured  for  them  a  par- 
tial control  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  large  surrounding  territory.  Timo- 
theus  was  then  appointed  to  a  command  inclu- 
ding Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  the  Chersonese. 
With  the  aid  of  Macedonia  he  reduced  Torone, 
Potideea,  Pydna,  Methone,  and  various  other 
cities  belonging  to  the  Olynthian  confederacy, 
but  was  unsuccessful  in  the  attack  upon  Amphip- 
olis.  In  363-862  he  proceeded  against  Cotys, 
king  of  Thrace,  and  to  the  defence  of  the  Athe- 
nian possessions  in  the  Chersonese,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  successful;  but  for 
some  reason  not  now  known  he  reticed  from 
his  command.  In  368  the  cities  of  Enbcea  sent 
messages  to  Athens  entreating  aid  against  the 
Thebans,  who  had  despatched  a  large  force 
into  the  island.  Through  the  energy  of  Timo- 
theus,  within  five  days  an  Athenian  fleet  and 
army  under  bis  command  were  in  Euboea,  and 
in  the  course  of  80  days  the  Thebans  were 
forced  to  evacuate  the  island  under  capitnla- 
tion.  In  856,  the  second  year  of  the  social 
war.  Chares,  Iphicrates  and  his  son  Menesthens, 
and  Timotheus  were  appointed  to  the  joint 
command  of  an  Athenian  fleet.  In  354  Chares 
accused  his  colleagues  of  having  been  the  direct 
cause  of  his  defeat  at  Chios,  and  Timotheus  and 
Iphicrates  were  recalled  and  accused  of  treason. 
Iphicrates  was  acquitted,  but  Timotheus  was 
found  guilty  and  fined  100  talents.  He  retired 
to  Chalcis  in  £ab<»a,  where  he  died  in  the  same 


year.  His  son  Conon  was  permitted  to  com- 
promise the  fine  by  paying  10  talents  for  re- 
pairing the  walls  of  the  city. 

TIMOTH¥  (Gr.  Ttu60eo{,  "he  who  honors 
God "),  a  disciple  of  Paul,  and  his  companion 
in  travel  and  in  preaching.  He  was  a  native 
of  Derbe  or  Lystra  in  Lycaonia,  and  the  son 
of  a  Greek  and  a  Jewess.  To  prevent  the 
cavils  of  the  Jews,  Paul  circumcised  him.  He 
was  set  apart  to.  the  ofBce  of  the  ministry  by 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  Paul  and  the 
presbytery.  He  journeyed  through  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  and  was  afterward  sent  by  Paul  to 
Ephesus,  whence  he  accompanied  the  apostle 
to  Jerusalem,  and  probably  to  Rome.  In  the 
epistles  of  Paul  written  during  his  captivity 
at  Rome,  Timothy  is  mentioned  as  being  with 
the  apostle.  Tradition  says  that  Timothy  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  was  martyred 
nader  Domitian. 

TUOIHT,  Episdcs  to,  two  canonical  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  addressed,  according  to 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  by  the  apostle  Paul  to 
his  disciple  Timothy.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Ori- 
gen.  Schleiermacher  attacked  tlie  authenti- 
city of  the  first  epistle,  and  after  him  the  au- 
thenticity of  either  the  first  or  both  epistles 
has  been  doubted  by  Baur,  Reuterdahl  (arch- 
bishop of  Upsal),  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and 
others ;  against  whom  it  has  been  defended  by 
Thiersch,  Wieseler,  Renss,  Huther,  Bleek,  and 
others.  .  The  defenders  of  their  authenticity 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  times  when  the  epis- 
tles were  written.  Most  of  them  suppose  the 
first  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  66. 
The  second,  according  to  the  same  writers,  was 
written  during  the  captivity  of  Paul  at  Rome, 
and  while  he  was  in  expectation  of  martyrdom. 
It  gives  instructions  on  Christian  steadfast- 
ness and  fidelity  (ch.  i.) ;  exhorts  Timothy  to 
constancy  (ch.  ii.);  warns  him  against  false 
teachers,  invites  him  to  come  to  Rome,  and 
gives  information  of  many  of  the  companions 
of  Paul  (ch.  iii.  and  iv.).  The  two  epistles  to 
Timothy,  together  with  the  one  to  Titus,  are 
comprised  under  the  name  pastoral  epistles. 
Among  the  recent  commentaries  on  them  are 
those  of  Wiesinger  (1860),  EUicott  (London, 
8d  ed.,  1864),  Huther  (8d  ed.,  1866),  and  Oster- 
zee  in  Luige's  Bibelwerh  (2d  ed.,  1864 ;  Eng- 
lish translation  by  TVashbnme  and  Harwood, 
New  York,  1868). 

TIMOTHT  GBASS,  an  agricnltnral  grass 
(pklevm  pratente),  which  takes  this  name 
from  Timothy  Hansen,  who  cultivated  it  ex- 
tensively in  Maryland,  and  brought  it  into  no- 
tice. In  some  parts  of  the  conntry  it  is  called 
Herd's  grass,  a  name  which  leads  to  confusion, 
as  the  red-top  (agrostit  tmlgarit)  is  called 
Herd's  grass  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  other 
states ;  in  England  it  is  known  as  cat's-tail.  The 
genus  phlertm  has  its  one-flowered  spikelets  in 
dense  spikes ;  its  structure  is  illustrated  un- 
der Gbasses.  a  native  species,  P.  alpinvm,  is 
fonnd  on  the  higher  monntains,  bat  P.pra- 
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TlmoUiy  Orau  (Phleom 
prateote). 


teTue  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Europe,  where  it  is  found  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  arctic  re- 
gions. It  was  first  cul- 
tivated for  hay  in  this 
country,  and  the  seeds 
were  taken  to  England  as 
a  novelty  about  100  years 
ago;  but  it  is  much  less 
esteemed  there  than  with 
us.  Timothy  is  a  peren- 
nial, with  a  rather  coarse 
stem,  which  in  dry  soils 
thickens  at  the  base  and 
becomes  bulbous ;  its  av- 
erage height  is  2  to  3  ft., 
but  it  sometimes  grows 
to  6  or  even  7  ft.  It 
forms  the  great  bulk  of 
the  hay  crop  of  the  oomi- 
try,  and  is  sown  to  tbe 
neglect  of  other  grasses 
wMch  are  much  better 
suited  to  some  soils.  An- 
alysis shows,  in  100  parts 
of  timothy  hay,  9-7  of  al- 
buminoids, 48*8  of  carbohydrates,  3  of  fat,  and 
22-7  of  crude  fibre. 

mOOB,  or  TuMttaM  (a  corruption  of  Ti- 
mour  Lenk, «'.  «.,  Timour  the  Lame),  an  Asiatic 
conqueror,  bom  at  Sebz,  a  suburb  of  Kesh, 
about  40  m.  S.  E.  of  Samarcand,  April  9, 1836, 
died  at  Otrar  on  the  Jazartes,  Feb.  18,  1406. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  chief  of  the  Turkish' 
tribe  of  Berlas,  which  inhabited  Kesh,  and 
claimed  to  be  on  his  mother's  side  a  direct 
descendant  of  Genghis  Khan.  In  1861  be  be- 
came chief  of  his  tribe,  and  supported  the 
cause  of  Hussein,  khan  of  northern  Khorasan ; 
and  after  driving  out  the  Calmucks  of  tbe 
khan  of  Eashgar  be  married  Hussein's  sister. 
With  him  he  bad  frequent  contentions,  and  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  wife  in  1365  a  war  broke 
out  between  them,  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Hussein,  and  the  taking  of  Balkh, 
his  capital,  in  1369,  after  a  siege  of  three  years. 
Soon  after  a  general  Mongol  assembly  was 
held,  and  Timour  was  proclaimed  khan  of  Jaga- 
tai  (Transoxiana),  Samarcand  being  chosen  as 
his  residence.  He  now  aspired  to  tbe  domin- 
ion of  all  the  countries  once  under  the  power 
of  Genghis  Khan,  and  attacked  the  neighbor- 
ing princes  in  detail.  The  khan  of  the  Getes, 
rnung  the  country  between  the  Jazartes  and 
the  Irtish,  was  forced  to  render  homage,  and  in 
1879  the  khan  of  Khiva  was  conquered.  He 
then  undertook  the  reduction  of  Khorasan 
(1880),  and  received  the  submission  of  a  part 
of  it,  but  was  met  with  a  fierce  resistance  by 
Gaiyath  ed  Din  Pir  All,  whose  capital  was 
Herat.  His  efforts  were  all  in  vain,  and  the 
taking  of  his  capital  by  storm  led  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  remainder  of  the  country.  All 
Khorasan  was  now  in  Tiraonr's  power ;  but  the 
town  of  Sebsewar  revolted  and  was  stormed, 
and  thousands  of  its  inhabitants  were  subjected 


to  a  cruel  death.  Timour  now  aspired  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world.  All  Persia  was  soon 
in  his  power;  the  country  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  from  the  sources  to  the 
mouths  of  those  rivers,  submitted  to  his  au- 
thority ;  and  the  Ohristian  princes  of  Georgia 
also  became  his  tributaries.  An  invasion  of 
Timour's  territory  by  Tokhtamish,  whom  he 
himself  had  established  in  the  Mongol  empire 
of  the  north,  led  to  the  conquest  of  Kiptohak. 
The  pursuit  of  his  enemy  having  led  the  con- 
queror of  the  East  into  the  provinces  of  Bus- 
sia,  he  threatened  Moscow,  marched  to  tbe 
south,  and  sacked  and  burned  Azov,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Don.  In  1398  he  crossed  the  In- 
dus at  the  passage  of  Attok,  and,  after  a  long 
march,  in  which  he  massacred  100,000  cap- 
tives, stood  before  Delhi,  which  soon  capitu- 
lated. He  penetrated  still  further  into  the 
country,  but  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  in- 
surrections in  Greorgria  and  adjoining  parts,  and 
of  the  designs  of  Bajazet,  sultan  of  Turkey.  His 
first  care  was  to  crush  the  rebellion  in  Georgia, 
and  as  the  Mongol  and  Ottoman  conquests  now 
bordered  upon  one  another,  a  collision  was 
soon  rendered  certain.  Timour  overran  Syria, 
then  a  dependency  of  Egypt,  and  then  stormed 
the  revolted  city  of  Bagdad,  July  9,  1401, 
leaving  in  the  public  places  of  tbe  town  a 
pile  of  90,000  slaughtered  human  beinga.  At 
last  the  two  great  armies  of  the  sultan  and 
the  Mongol  conqueror  met  on  July  20,  1402, 
on  the  plains  of  Angora,  and  the  former  was 
totally  defeated  and  captured.  (See  Bajazet.) 
Timour's  dominions  now  covered  all  Asia  from 
the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Persian  gnU,  and 
from  the  Granges  to  Damascus  and  the  ardii- 
pelago.  He  made  Solyman,  a  son  of  Bajaxet, 
ruler  of  European  Turkey,  and  his  brother 
Musa  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  The  sultan  of  Egypt 
also  became  his  vassal.  He  now  retired  to 
Samarcand  (July,  1404),  and  spent  two  months 
in  festivities,  but  did  not  long  remain  idle. 
He  had  planned  an  invasion  of  China,  from 
which  the  house  of  Genghis  had  recently  been 
expelled,  and  previous  to  his  return  from  his 
Ottoman  conquests  had  sent  an  army  beyond 
the  Jazartes  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own 
advance.  At  the  head  of  200,000  veteran 
troops  he  began  his  march,  crossed  the  Jaz- 
artes on  the  ice,  and  had  gone  300  miles  from 
his  capital  when  he  died.  His  army  was  dis- 
banded, and  the  invasion  of  China  was  given 
up.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  86  years,  all  of 
which  was  spent  in  military  operations,  and 
left  86  sons  and  grandsons  and  17  grand- 
daughters. A  large  proportion  of  his  con- 
quests, especially  in  the  northern  and  weetem 
parts  of  Asia,  were  lost  immediately  by  bis 
successors.  The  glory  of  his  race  was  revived 
in  his  descendant  Baber,  the  conqueror  of  In- 
dia.— The  great  authority  for  the  life  of  Tam- 
erlane is  the  Persian  history  of  Sheref  ed-Din 
All,  to  whom  the  journals  of  his  secretaries 
were  intrusted,  and  whose  work  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  P^tis  de  la  Croix, 
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under  the  title  of  Sittoire  de  Timvr-Bee,  eon' 
nu  gout  le  nom  du  grand  Tamerlan  (4  vols. 
ISmo,  Paris,  1722).  The  writings  attribnted 
to  Timoor  hare  been  preserved  in  Persian,  and 
are  of  questionable  authenticity.  The  work 
on  the  "  Institutions  "  of  his  goTemmeot,  with 
an  English  translation  and  a  valuable  index, 
was  published  at  Oxford  in  1788  (4to)  by  Ma- 
jor Davy  and  White,  the  professor  of  Arabic, 
and  has  also  been  translated  from  the  Persian 
into  French  by  Langlds.  The  autobiographical 
"  Oommentories  "  of  Timonr  have  been  trans- 
lated from  a  manuscript  of  Major  Davy  by 
Major  Stewart,  and  published  by  the  oriental 
translation  committee  of  London.  These  only 
contain  his  life  from  his  birth  to  his  41st  year, 
no  version  having  as  yet  appeared  of  the  re- 
maining portions.  See  also  the  translation  of 
the  narrative  of  Clavijo,  envoy  of  Henry  III. 
of  Castile  to  Timonr,  by  0.  R.  Markham  (Hak- 
layt  society,  1860),  and  Lamartine,  Let  grand* 
hommet  de  V  Orient  (Paris,  1865). 

TIHBOD,  Hour,  an  American  poet,  bom  in 
Oharleston,  8.  0.,  Dec.  8, 1829,  died  in  Colum- 
bia, Oct.  6,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Georgia,  but  took  no  degree,  and 
stndied  law.  During  the  first  years  of  the  civil 
war  he  wrote  martiS  lyrics,  and  early  in  1868 
joined  the  confederate  army  of  the  west  as 
correspondent  of  the  Oharleston  "Mercury." 
In  January,  1864,  he  became  editor  of  the 
Columbia  "  South  Carolinian,"  which  was 
discontinned  in  February,  1865,  and  revived  in 
Charleston  in  1866.  He  was  for  a  time  as- 
sistant secretary  to  Gov.  Orr.  He  published 
"Poems"  (Boston,  1860;  enlarged  ed.  with  a 
memoir  by  Paul  H.  Hayne,  New  York,  1878). 

TUilXtClRS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Florida, 
belonging  to  the  Choctaw  family,  formerly  oc- 
cupying the  coast  above  St  Augustine.  The 
Franciscans  established  missions  among  them 
in  1592,  and  though  these  were  checked  by 
the  massacre  of  several  of  the  missionaries  by 
the  heathen  party  in  1697,  they  were  revived 
and  continued  till  the  destruction  of  the  mis- 
sions and  mission  Indians  by  Carolina  and 
Georgia  in  the  border  wars.  Several  works 
for  the  use  of  the  Timuquan  missions  and  a 
grammar,  chiefly  by  Father  Francis  Pareja,  a 
Mexican,  were  printed  in  the  17th  century; 
and  petitions  signed  by  the  chiefs  in  1688  show 
that  they  had  all  been  educated  to  some  ex- 
tent. Near  the  close  of  the  century  Dicken- 
son found  the  missions  in  a  thriving  condition 
and  acting  as  post  houses  on  the  route  to  the 
English  colonies. 

in  (Oer.  Zinn ;  Fr.  Stain),  an  almost  sil- 
very white,  highly  lustrous,  non-elastic  metal ; 
chemical  symbol,  Sn  (Lat.  stannum,  tin) ;  equiv- 
alent, 116  ;  sp.gr.  7'29.  It  is  softer  than  gold 
and  harder  than  lead;  malleable  at  ordinary 
temperatures  into  thin  laminie  (tin  foil) ;  so 
ductile  at  212°  F.  that  it  can  be  drawn  into 
fine,  very  flexible  wire,  which  however  breaks 
Tinder  a  weight  of  less  than  one  ton  per  square 
inch  of  section ;  so  brittle  at  892°  F.  as  to  be 


broken  by  a  blow  or  fall ;  not  appreciably  af- 
fected in  density  by  hammering;  fusible  at 
442°  F. ;  bums  in  air  at  high  temperature,  with 
white  light ;  volatile  at  very  high  temperature ; 
comparatively  indifferent  to  air  or  moisture  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  a  good  conductor  of 
heat  and  electricity.  Melted  tin  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  crystallize  on  cooling;  and  the 
surface  of  cast  tin,  when  etched  with  dilnte 
acid,  shows  its  crystalline  texture  in  figures 
analogous  to  the  tracery  of  frost  on  window 
panes  {moiri  mitallique).  The  free  crystals 
are  monometric,  or,  when  obtained  by  the 
electric  current,  quadratic  prisms,  showing  di- 
morphism of  the  metal.  A  bar  of  tin  crackles 
when  bent  (the  tin  cry,  m  d'etain,  Zinnge- 
tehrei),  and  under  rapidly  repeated  flexures  the 
bent  place  grows  hotter  than  the  hand  can 
bear.  Both  noise  and  heat  are  due  to  the 
friction  of  the  interior  crystal  faces  npon 
each  other.  The  handling  of  tin  communi- 
cates a  peculiar  odor  to  the  skin.  There  are 
three  oxides  of  tin :  the  stannous,  SnO,  stan- 
noso-stannic,  SusOa,  and  stannic,  SnOi.  A 
certain  obscure  modification  of  the  last,  the 
hydrate  of  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  or  mn- 
riatic  acid,  is  called  metastannic  oxide.  The 
stannic  and  metastannic  oxides  form  salts  with 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides.  Muriatic 
acid  dissolves  tin  as  stannous  chloride,  SnCI, 
which  is  used  by  dyers  and  in  laboratories  as 
a  reducing  agent,  by  virtue  of  its  strong  affin- 
ity for  oxygen  and  chlorine.  Dijute  sulphuric 
acid  scarcely  attacks  tin ;  heatihg  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  transfotms  it  to  stan- 
nous sulphatie,  setting  free  sulphurous  acid ; 
very  dUnte  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  cold,  with- 
out any  escape  of  gas,  ammonia  being  formed 
simultaneously  with  the  stannous  nitrate  and 
held  as  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  the  -  solution. 
Concentrated  nitric  acid  attacks  tin  violently, 
forming  the  insoluble  metastannic  oxide,  which 
is  the  "putty  powder"  used  in  enamelling  and 
in  polishing  plate.  Agita  regia  dissolves  tin 
as  stannic  chloride,  SnClt.  Alkalies  cause 
oxidation  of  tin,  forming  stannic  acid,  which 
unites  with  the  alkaline  bases.  Thus,  tin  be- 
ing heated  in  concentrated  caustic  soda  solu- 
tion, hydrogen  is  set  free,  and  sodic  staimate 
is  formed.  This  is  extensively  used  as  a  mor- 
dant, the  basis  of  the  "tin-prepared  liquor" 
of  dyers  and  calico  printers.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  does  not  attack  massive  tin  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  There  are  three  sulphides 
of  tin,  of  which  the  stannous  or  protosnlphide 
may  be  obtained  by  heating  sulphur  and  tin 
together;  the  second,  sesqnisulphide,  by  heat- 
ing the  first  with  additional  sulphur ;  and  the 
third,  bisulphide,  by  a  similar  process.  In  the 
last  case,  the  high  temperature,  which  would 
otherwise  decompose  the  bisulphide,  must  be 
kept  down  by  adding  to  the  ingredients  volatile 
substances  (mercury,  sal  ammoniac),  which  in 
escaping  will  absorb  heat.  This  sulphide,  thus 
produced,  presents  delicate  golden  or  brownish 
yellow  scales,  and  is  used  as  a  bronze  powder 
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(mosaic  gold,  the  aurum  mvtivum  or  mosai- 
eum  of  the  alchemists).  -  A  mixture  of  stannous 
and  stannic  chloride,  added  to  gold  chloride  in 
solution,  precipitates  a  purple  powder,  sup- 
posed to  be  stannic  oxide,  colored  by  metallic 
gold  in  fine  particles,  or  a  mixture  or  combi- 
nation of  the  oxides  of  gold  and  tin.  It  is 
known  as  the  purple  of  Cassius,  and  is  used 
for  coloring  porcelain  and  glass,  with  which 
it  is  incorporated  by  fusion.  The  amalgam  of 
tin  and  its  alloys  with  lead  and  other  metals 
is  employed  in  the  arts.  (See  Amaloau, 
Bbitannia  Metal,  Bronze,  Mlkboe,  Pewteb, 
and  Speoitlum.) — History.  Tin  ore,  being  a 
heavy  mineral,  not  altered  by  ordinary  mete- 
oric agencies,  may  occur  in  alluvial  and  diluvial 
deposits,  like  gold  and  precious  stones;  and 
bemg  also,  when  pure,  easily  reduced  by  smelt- 
ing, its  treatment  might  naturally  become 
known  to  nations  of  great  antiquity.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and 
Greeks  employed  this  metal ;  but  so  far  as  the 
question  turns  upon  the  Hebrew  hedil  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  12 ;  Numb.  xzxi.  22 ;  Isa.  i.  25,  &c.)  and 
the  Greek  KoaaiTepoc,  which  have  been  trans- 
lated as  tin,  this  seems  doubtful.  Tin  was 
certainly  often  confounded  with  lead,  being 
called  by  the  Bomans  plumbum  eandidum. 
Even  the  ttanntim  of  Pliny  was  not  tin ;  and 
not  until  the  4tb  century  does  stannum  definite- 
ly bear  this  meaning.  (See  Kopp's  OetchiohU 
d«r  Chemie.)  But  bronze  vessels  found  at 
Thebes  are  said  to  be  in  part  composed  of  tin, 
which  Wilkinson  suggests  the  E^^tians  may 
have  obtained  from  Spain  or  India  long  before 
the  Phoenicians  voyaged  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
latter  people  brought  Koaairepog  from  the  Oas- 
siterides,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Scilly 
islands,  off  the  coast  of  Britain.  This  may 
have  been  brought  to  the  Scilly  islands  from 
Cornwall,  or  else,  it  is  presumed,  the  Phoeni- 
cians pretended  to  visit  these  islands,  and 
gave  them  a  deceptive  name,  in  order  to 
mislead  the  Romans  and  conceal  their  real 
trad*  on  the  Cornish  coast.  (See  "Transac- 
tions of  the  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall," 
vols.  ill.  and  iv.)  Spain  also  is  believed  to 
have  furnished  tin  to  the  Phoenicians.  In  the 
middle  ages  Cornish  tin  was  used  for  church 
bells,  and  later  for  bronze  cannon.  The  an- 
cient Mexicans  obtained  tin  from  the  mines  of 
Tasco,  and  with  it  made  bronze  for  very  hard 
cutting  tools ;  and  they  used  small  T-shaped 
pieces  of  tin  for  money.  Cortes  had  bronze 
cannon  made  with  the  tin  of  Tasco. — Dittri- 
iution.  Native  metallic  tin  is  one  of  the  rarest 
of  minerals.  It  has  been  reported  from  Sibe- 
ria, Bolivia  (doubtful),  and  Pennsylvania.  (See 
Genth's  recent  volume  on  the  mineralogy  of 
that  state.)  There  is  a  native  sulphide  (stan- 
nine,  tin  pyrites),  but  the  only  ore  com- 
mercially utilized  is  the  stannic  oxide,  called 
tinstone  or  stannite,  SnOt ;  sp.  gr.  6*94 ;  crys- 
talline form,  tetragonal  pyramidjs ;  percentage 
of  tin,  78'38 ;  crystals  yellowish  and  translu- 
cent when  pure,  but  usually  dark  brown,  al- 


most black,  from  admixture  of  ferric  and  man- 
ganic oxide.    This  occurs  in  veins,  beda,  and 
Stoehoerke,  or  in  secondary  (alluvial  and  di- 
luvial) deposits.     In  the  former  case,  it  is 
found  in  qnartzose  crystalline  rocks  (granite, 
gneiss,  porphyry,  mica  and  hornblende  schists, 
quartz-porphyry,  &c.),  associated  with  arseni- 
cal pyrites,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  bismuth, 
zinc  blende,  wolfram,  molybdenite,   specular 
iron,  &c.,  and  with  such  earthy  minerals  as 
feldspar,  tourmaline,  chlorite,  topaz,  apatite, 
flnor  spar,  and  scheelite.    The  l(^ing  locali- 
ties where  such  deposits  have  been  worked 
are  Cornwall  and  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian 
Erzgebirge.    Tin  veins  also  occur  in  Brittany, 
Finland,   Spain,  Mexico,  Bolivia,    and    New 
South  Wales.    The  placer  deposits  are  illus- 
trated at  the  islands  of  Banca  and  Billiton  in 
the  Malay  peninsula,  and  at  some  other  points 
in  the  East  Indies.    The  tin  placers  of  Aus- 
tralia have  also  furnished  of  late  large  quanti- 
ties of  tin  ore ;  and  such  deposits  (stream  tin) 
occur   subordinately  in    Cornwall,   Brittany, 
Spain,  and  elsewhere.    A  remarkable  deporat 
of  tin  ore  in  a  dike  of  trachyte  is  said  to  exist 
in  Durango,  Mexico.    Stannite    occurs  with 
cryolite  in  Greenland.    Tin  ore  in  veins,  dikes, 
or  beds  of  dark  porphyry  is  found  in  Ban 
Bernardino  county,  southern  California ;  spe- 
cimens are  said  to  have  been  found  in  Idaho, 
in  the  bed  of  a  stream ;  and  several  localities 
in  the  Appalachian  regions  are  known  to  min- 
eralo^sts  as  furnishing  the  ore  in  occasional 
crystals  or  in  thin  veins.    Chest«rfield   and 
Goshen,  Mass.,  and  Lyme  and  Jackson,  N.  H., 
are  localities  of  stannite ;  and  tin  has  been  de- 
tected in  the  magnetic  iron  ore  of  the  highlands 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  some 
of  the  auriferous  ores  of  Virginia.    The  tin- 
ore  deposits  of  Missouri,  the  object  of  a  con- 
siderable speculative  excitement  a  few  years 
ago,  seem  to  consist  in  the  replacement  to  a 
minute  extent,  in  oertiun  crystalline  schists, 
of  titanic  by  stannic  acid,  the  two  being  iso- 
morphous.     The  relative  importance  of  the 
chief  tin-producing  regions  is  shown  by  the 
following  estimates  of  production  in  tons : 


REGIONS  OF  PRODDCnON. 

int. 

isn. 

BM. 

8,208 

2.M6 

9,TS6 

ISO 

ilili 

10,(100 

Billiton 

tin 

Malacca 

1,149 

AoBtralla 

!!,««» 

The  amount  credited  to  Great  Britain  includes 
the  tin  produced  in  that  country  from  import- 
ed Australian  ores.  The  product  of  Bolivia  or 
Upper  Peru,  known  as  Peruvian  tin,  was  esti- 
mated in  1868  by  English  authorities  at  1,600 
tons ;  but  it  is  probably  much  less  at  present, 
since  no  account  is  taken  of  it  in  the  trade 
reports.  Saxony  and  Bohemia  produce  an  in- 
significant quantity,  not  more  than  200  or  300 
tons  in  all ;  and  Spain  yields  still  less. — In  the 
tin  mines  of  Cornwall  the  ore  occurs  in  small 
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strata,  veins,  or  masses  ("  tin  floors  ") ;  in  con- 
geries of  small  veins;  in  large  veins;  and  dis- 
seminated in  alluvial  deposits.  The  congeries 
or  networks  of  small  veins  {Stoehtcerkt  of  the 
Germans)  occur  in  granite  and  "  elvan  "  (feld- 
spathic  porphyry).  The  large  metalliferous 
veins  are  grouped  in  three  districts :  the  S.  W. 
part  of  Cornwall,  beyond  Truro;  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Austell ;  and  the  neighborhood 
of  Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire.  The  first  is  the 
richest  and  best  explored.  The  tin  veins  be- 
long to  different  systems,  having  nearly  the 
same  general  course,  but  differing  in  dip.  It 
-was  formerly  thought  that  tin  oocnrred  in  the 
npper  portions  of  the  lodes  only,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  copper  pyrites  in  djepth  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  sign  that  the  tin  ore  had  been 
"cut  out;"  but  more  recently  tin  ore  has  been 
foond  at  great  depths  and  below  the  copper. 
Thus  the  Dolooath  mine  was  worked  first  as  a 
tin  mine  for  a  very  long  period;  then  as  a  cop- 
per mine  for  half  a  century ;  and  finaUy  again, 
at  still  greater  depth,  and  with  considerable 
profit,  as  a  tin  mine.  Alluvial  tin  ore  or  stream 
tin  deposits  occur  on  the  hillsides  and  in  the 
valleys,  and  furnished  for  centuries  the  whole 
of  the  Cornish  tin.  The  largest  works  of  this 
kind  are  around  St.  Just  and  St.  Austell. ,  Many 
of  the  Cornish  mines  have  been  unprofitable 
since  1872,  on  account  of  the  great  fall  in 
prices  resulting  from  the  influx  of  Australian 
ore  and  metal.  The  mines  in  the  East  Indies 
might  perhaps  have  brought  about  this  revul- 
sion still  earlier,  since  they  were  capable  of 
producing  tin  very  cheaply;  but  the  supply 
from  that  source  was  limited  at  the  will  of  the 
governmental  authorities,  so  as  to  divide  the 
market  with  Cornwall,  on  terms  which  left 
some  profit  to  the  Cornish  mines.  One  au- 
thority estimates  the  product  in  1868  at  7,200 
tons  for  Great  Britain,  and  7,500  tons  for 
soQthern  Asia  and  India.  According'  to  a  re- 
cent writer  {Berg-  und  JIuttenmannUche  Zei- 
tung,  1875),  the  total  product  of  tin  in  the 
world  about  1870  was  something  over  11,000 
tons  annually,  of  which  6,000  tons  came  from 
Cornwall  and  4,000  tons  from  Asia.  (This  es- 
timate for  Asia  is  apparently  too  low.)  But 
since  that  time,  and  especially  since  1872,  a 
very  extraordinary  development  of  tin  mining 
in  Australia  has  revolutionized  the  market. — 
The  Australian  tin-ore  deposits  thus  far  known 
occur  in  the  region  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  Vic- 
toria, New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland.  In 
Victoria  the  older  outcropping  rocks  are  pre- 
dominantly Silurian,  and  tin  ore  is  found  in 
small  quantity  in  alluvial  deposits,  but  hith- 
erto not  in  veins.  In  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  there  is  a  greater  quantity  and  va- 
riety of  exposed  rock  formations,  and  among 
them  granites,  porphyries,  and  metamorphio 
schists,  with  which  the  tin  ore  is  associated. 
In  a  portion  of  New  Sonth  Wales  it  appears 
connected  with  more  recent  eruptive  rocks. 
The  alternations  of  rain  and  drought  in  the 
seasons  are  a  serious  inconvenience  to  alluvial 


mining,  which  suffers  also,  like  the  placer  mi- 
ning of  gold  in  Australia  and  the  United  States, 
from  occasional  excessively  dry  years.  The 
existence  of  tin  ore  in  this  region  was  made 
known  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  colonial  ge- 
ologist, in  1846;  in  18C9  a  shepherd  brought 
to  market  a  considerable  quantity  which  he 
had  obtained  by  washing,  without  knowing  its 
value ;  a  population  of  10,000  miners  was  at- 
tracted to  the  district,  and  a  feverish  specula- 
tion raged  until  near  the  end  of  1871,  followed 
by  disastrous  reaction  and  a  gradual  renewal 
of  industry  in  a  more  reasonable  way.  Up  to 
the  end  of  1871  the  production  had  been  about 
2,000  tons  of  tin.  The  present  export  in  metal 
and  in  ore  (sent  to  England  for  reduction)  is 
said  to  exceed  7,000  tons  of  tin ;  the  number 
of  workmen  is  between  2,000  and  8,000.  Veins 
are  abundant,  but  the  entire  product  is  at  pres- 
ent derived  from  alluvial  mines.  These  occur 
in  five  principal  districts,  interspersed  with 
scattered  minor  districts,  the  aggregate  area 
being  about  1,000  sq.  m.,  the  greater  part  of 
which  lies  south  of  the  boundary  between 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  The  pla- 
cers usually  lie  along  present  or  former  water- 
courses, and  present  at  the  surface  granitic 
sand  and  pebbles,  with  underlying  gravel,  and 
at  the  bottom,  resting  upon  the  bed  rock,  a 
layer  of  clay,  gravel,  and  bowlders,  in  which 
occur  tin  ore,  wolfram,  tourmialine,  quartz, 
and  occasionally  sapphire  and  ruby.  Some- 
times the  series  is  repeated,  giving  two  layers 
of  stanniferous  gravel,  of  which  the  lowest 
rests  upon  the  rock,  a  phenomenon  familiar 
to  placer  miners  for  gold ;  and  the  methods  of 
working  are  similar  to  those  of  the  latter.  The 
total  depth  of  the  deposit  is  rarely  less  than 
4  or  more  than  20  ft.  The  labor  employed  is 
partly  Chinese;  the  average  cost  of  the  ore, 
delivered  at  the  nearest  harbor,  is  perhaps  £40 
a  ton,  though  rich  mines,  favorably  located, 
can  deliver  it  at  £80.  Some  furnaces  have  been 
erected  near  the  ipines  to  smelt  the  ore ;  but 
wood,  the  only  fuel  available  there,  though 
cheap  at  present,  is  likely  to  be  rapidly  ex- 
hausted. Two  large  establishments,  at  Sydney 
and  Brisbane,  have  snocessfnlly  smelted  the 
Australian  tin  ores  with  coal  in  reverberatory 
furnaces.  The  metal,  however,  even  after  re- 
fining, contains  but  99  per  cent,  of  tin,  on  ac- 
count of  the  w^olfram  invariably  present  in  the 
ore.  For  this  reason  Australian  ore  is  disliked 
by  the  smelters  of  Cornwall,  and  Australian 
tin  always  commands  a  somewhat  lower  price 
than  Banca  or  Cornish  metal.  New  and  ex- 
tensive discoveries  of  tin  ore  have  been  re- 
cently reported  in  Tasmania. — The  tin  ore  of 
the  island  of  Banca,  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
occurs  as  stream  tin  and  also  in  veins  in  gran- 
ite. The  Dutch  government  at  present  works 
the  alluvial  deposits  only.  These  consist  of  0 
to  80  ft.  in  depth  of  loam,  red  and  blue  clay, 
coarse  and  fine  sand,  and  tin  ore.  The  tin- 
bearing  layer  is  from  8  to  22  in.  thick,  in  some 
cases  even  more.    The  mines  are  worked  da- 
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ring  the  dry  season  of  eight  months,  the  rainy 
geoaon  being  devoted  to  smelting  the  ore.  The 
workings  are  open  pits  and  cuts ;  and  the  ma- 
terial is  conveyed  away  to  be  washed,  water 
being  collected  by  means  of  dams  and  reser- 
voirs. After  the  washing  the  ore  is  calcined, 
leached  in  water  (to  remove  snlphates  of  iron 
and  copper),  smelted  in  sh^t  furnaces  with 
charcotu,  drawn  into  a  purifying  receptacle, 
and  poled.  The  resulting  tin  is  the  best  in 
the  market.  The  government  famishes  engi- 
neers, superintendents,  and  furnaces;  all  the 
rest  is  supplied  by  the  workmen  (Chinese), 
who  receive  abont  $6  09  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
oast  tin.  The  "Straits"  tin  oomes  from  the 
British  settlement  of  Malacca,  and  from  vari- 
ous points  on  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the 
islands  between  it  and  Java.  Drought  and 
troubles  with  the  Malays  have  temporarily  re- 
duced the  supply  from  this  source.  Its  qual- 
ity varies  according  to  the  locality  of  the 
mines  and  the  skill  of  the  metallurgical  treat- 
ment ;  but  it  is  usually  less  pare  than  Banca  tin. 
— Metallurgy  of  IHn.  The  tin  ore  found  in 
drift  or  alluvinm  is  usually  purer  than  that  in 
veins,  because  the  arsenides,  sulphides,  and 
met-allio  salts  are  decomposed  and  carried  away 
by  the  action  of  water.  The  veinstnff  as  mined 
is  usually  rock  or  gangue  containing  dissemi- 
nated ore  (sometimes  as  little  as  ^  of  1  per 
cent,  of  tin),  aiid  requires  a  careful  preliminary 
concentration,  the  difficulty  of  which  is  en- 
hanced by  the  presence  of  heavy  minerals 
(wolfram,  bismuth,  &o.),  which  must  be  re- 
moved to  secure  a  pure  metal  as  the  result  of 
smelting.  Connected  with  the  mechanical 
concentration  there  is  usually  a  calcination,  to 
convert  heavy  sulphides  into  oxides,  which  can 
be  more  easily  washed  away.  The  apparatus 
of  concentration  comprises  launders,  plane 
tables,  buddies,  percussion  tables,  jigs,  &c. 
(See  MRTALLUBaT.)  The  theory  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  tin  ore  is  simple.  The  stannic  oside 
must  be  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  contact  with 
carbon  at  high  temperature,  and  reduced  to 
metallic  form  in  fusion,  while  the  earths  and 
metallic  oxides  accompanying  it  must  be  col- 
lected in  the  slag.  In  practice  the  operation 
is  embarrassed  by  several  difficulties.  One  of 
these  arises  from  the  high  temperature  neces- 
sary for  the  reduction  of  the  stannic  oxide,  at 
which  temperature  other  metallic  oxides,  which 
should  pass  into  the  slag,  are  also  partially  re- 
duced and  enter  the  metallic  bath,  or  cause 
"  salamanders  "  or  "  scaffolds  "  by  chilling  in 
the  furnace.  Hence  the  necessity  of  removing 
lead,  bismuth,  copper,  antimony,  arsenic,  zinc, 
iron,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  &c.,  as  far  as 
practicable,  before  smelting.  There  is  also 
danger  that  the  stannic  oxide,  which  plays  the 
part  of  an  acid  toward  many  bases,  and  of  a 
base  toward  acids,  may  pass  partly  into  the 
slag  as  ferrous  or  calcic  stannate,  or  stannic 
silicat'C.  The  ozidability  and  volatility  of  tin 
are  also  sources  of  loss,  to  avoid  which  the 
shaft  furnace  is  so  constructed  as  to  remove 


the  metal,  once  reduced,  as  soon  as  practicable 
from  the  influence  of  the  heat  and  blast.  The 
earthy  ingredients  of  the  ore,  in  which  usually 
silica  predominates,  tend  to  form  "  stiff"  (not 
easily  fusible)  slags ;  and,  rather  than  add  fluxes 
to  counteract  this  evil,  at  the  cost  of  an  increase 
of  the  amount  of  zinc  carried  into  the  slag,  it 
is  common  to  smelt  with  little  or  no  extra  flux, 
producing  a  scarcely  fused  slag,  in  which  more 
tin  is  mechanically  caught  and  retained  than  is 
chemically  combined  with  silica  or  the  bases. 
This  slag  may  be  remelted  or  treated  by  me- 
chanical concentration,  to  extract  the  tin  which 
it  contains,  in  tine  metallic  grains.  Wolfram, 
which  cannot  be  completely  washed  out,  either 
with  or  without  preliminary  roasting,  and 
which  if  present  in  the  smelting  charge  goes 
partly  into  the  slag  and  partly  as  tungsten  into 
the  metallic  tin,  is  sometimes  removed  by  a 
preliminary  smelting  of  the  ore  with  sodic  car- 
bonate or  sulphate  (Glauber's  salt),  by  which  a 
soluble  tungstate  of  soda  is  formed,  which  can 
be  leached  out.  Muriatic  acid  will  leach  out 
from  roasted  tin  ore  the  chlorides  of  iron, 
copper,  and  bismuth. — The  melting  of  the  con- 
centrated and  purified  tin  ore  may  take  place 
in  a  reverberatory  or  in  a  cupola  furnace.  The 
former  is  advantageously  employed  where  coil 
is  cheap  and  good.  It  loses  less  tin  by  oxida- 
tion than  the  shaft  furnace,  in  which  the  blast 
acts  more  or  less  on  the  tin,  and  it  requires 
less  fuel  for  the  production  of  a  given  amount 
of  tin.  Zirkel  says  the  reverberatory  consumes 
for  each  part  of  tin  produced  If  part  of  coal 
and  loses  6  per  cent,  of  tin,  while  the  shaft 
furnace  consumes  8  parts  of  coal  and  loses  16 
per  cent,  of  tin.  Bnt  when  the  ore  is  impure, 
the  reverberatory  furnishes  an  inferior  tin. 
The  greater  product  is  due  to  the  better  oppor^ 
tunity  afforded  for  the  grains  of  tin  to  settle 
from  the  slag  into  the  bath,  which  in  the  shaft 
furnace  must  be  quickly  removed  to  prevent 
oxidation  from  the  blast.  But  this  oxidizing 
blast,  on  the  other  hand,  removes  more  com- 
pletely arsenic,  bismuth,  &c.  The  prindpil 
ingredients  added  in  the  reverberatory  are 
reducing  agents  (carbon),  and  sometimes,  to 
counteract  predominant  silica  in  the  ore,  small 
quantities  of  slacked  lime  and  flnor  spar.  This 
furnace  is  used  in  England,  and  also  in  Aus- 
tralia. In  the  cupola  furnace,  which  is  em- 
ployed on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the 
Indies,  the  additions,  aside  from  the  fuel,  are 
chiefly  stanniferous  slags  and  residues  from  the 
same  process,  which  serve  to  prevent  the  fine 
dressed  ore  from  packing  too  closely  in  the 
furnace  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  blast 
The  cupola  furnaces  are  made  comparatively 
small  in  section,  and  contracted  near  the  tu- 
yeres, in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  tem- 
perature; and  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  iron 
oxides,  they  ore  made  low  (in  Saxony,  r88  to 
2-82  metres;  in  Banca,  1*26  to  2*82  metres). 
The  hearth  slopes  at  the  bottom  from  the 
rear  wall  toward  the  breast,  and  the  fused 
material,  flowing  down  this  slope,  passes  oon- 
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tinnally  under  the  front  wall  and  into  a  re- 
ceptacle before  it,  cat  in  stone  and  lined  with 
clay  and  charcoal  powder.  Here  the  metal 
separates  and  settles,  away  from  the  influence 
of  the  blast.  SncU  a  shaft  furnace  (Saxon)  is 
Miown  in  the  accompanying  section,  in  which 
a  is  the  rough  mason- 
ry of  granite  or  gneiss ; 
J,  the  inner  wall,  of 
granite  ;  c,  the  front 
wall ;  /,  the  hearth ; 
g,  the  tuyere  (with  two 
nozzles) ;  h,  the  "  eye," 
or  opening  in  the 
breast,  through  which 
the  molten  material 
escapes ;  i,  the  fore 
hearth,  built  with  gran- 
ite, A-,andclayaBdpow- 


SuoQ  Shaft  Furaaoe. 

dered  charcoal,  I;  m,  the  tapping  duct,  ending 
in  an  opening  in  the  iron  front  plate  p;  n,  the 
crucible  or  refining  pot.  The  arrangements 
for  removing  the  sl^  from  i,  and  the  chambers 
for  saving  dust  and  fumes,  placed  above  the 
fomace,  are  not  shown  in  the  diagram.  The 
dimensions  of  the  furnace  here  shown  are,  in 
metres:  height,  2-83;  width  at  top  0*96,  at 
bottom,  front,  0*58,  and  rear,  0*48;  depth 
from  front  to  rear  waU  at  top  0'62,  at  bottom 
0-48;  inclination  of  hearth,  26°;  size  of  "eye," 
0-10  high  by  088  at  top  and  05  at  bottom ; 
depth  of  fore  hearth  0-38,  of  crucible  0-4 ;  diam- 
eter of  each,  0-6.  The  product  of  the  shaft 
or  reverberatory  furnace  contains  more  dt  less 
of  the  impurities  of  the  ore.  Of  iron  there  are 
at  least  traces  in  all  sorts  of  tin ;  0-6  per  cent, 
injures  the  silvery  color  and  lustre,  and  1  per 
cent,  diminishes  perceptibly  the  softness  and 
smoothness.  Of  copper,  1  to  1-6  per  cent. 
makes  tin  harder  and  less  malleable;  and  as 
the  proportion  is  increased,  the  metal  becomes 
more  brittle  and  suffers  a  change  in  lustre.  Of 
antimony  and  bismuth,  0-5  per  cent.,  without 
affecting  the  Instre,  causes  a  brittle,  crystalline 
structure.  Of  lead,  1  per  cent,  injures  color 
and  Instre,  and  softens  the  tin.  Arsenic  to  the 
amonnt  of  0-6  per  cent,  affects  color  and  lustre; 
over  1  per  cent,  of  it  renders  the  tin  lighter, 
and  gives  it  a  spotted,  dull,  or  darkened  ap- 
pearance. Wolfram  and  molybdenum  in  con- 
siderable proportions  diminish  rather  the  fusi- 
bility than  the  strength  or  lustre ;  zinc  renders 
the  metal  harder,  more  brittle,  and  whiter; 
sulphnr  makes  it  "  short ;"  tin  oxide  reduces 
its  brilliancy ;  quicksilver,  oontfdned  in  several 


varieties  of  East  Indian  tin,  renders  it  crumbly, 
and  hinders  its  union  with  other  metals.  The 
refining  of  crude  tin  is  conducted  in  England 
as  follows :  The  blocks  of  tin  are  set  on  the 
hearth  of  a  reverberatory,  and  liquated  at  low 
temperature,  by  which  process  a  purer  tin  is 
obtained  in  a  kettle,  while  an  alloy  consisting 
miunly  of  less  fusible  metals  (iron,  wolfram, 
copper,  &c.)  remains  on  the  hearth.  The  liquid 
tin  in  the  kettle  is  further  purified  by  "poling;" 
that  is,  green  wood  or  damp  coal  is  submerged 
in  it,  causing  by  the  generation  of  gases  a  vio- 
lent ebullition,  which  continually  changes  the 
surface  of  the  bath  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
promotes  the  oxidation  of  the  foreign  sub- 
stances. These  ore  skimmed  off,  and  ue  bath 
is  allowed  to  settle,  when  there  is  a  further 
deposit  of  heavy  metals  (iron,  copper,  &c.)  on 
the  bottom,  .^ter  settling,  tiie  tin  is  drawn 
off  in  three  portions,  the  upper  layer  being  re- 
fined block  tin,  the  middle  common  tin,  and 
the  lowest  an  impure  alloy  which  is  again 
liquated.  Block  tin  is  cast  in  moulds  of  mar- 
ble. The  purest  metal  (containing  only  0-01 
per  cent,  of  iron)  is  called  grain  tin,  and  is 
produced  by  heating  the  best  block  tin  until  it 
is  brittle,  and  dropping  it  from  a  considerable 
height  upon  flat  stones.  The  German  process 
of  refining  consists  in  pouring  the  melted  crude 
tin  from  a  certtdn  height  upon  an  inclined  cast- 
iron  plate,  coated  with  loam  and  covered  with 
a  layer  of  glowing  coal  about  0-26  metre  thick. 
The  less  fusible  impurities  remain  among  the 
coals,  and  the  purified  tin  flows  along  the  plate, 
to  be  collected  in  a  sump  of  cast  iron  filled 
with  coal.  The  operation  is  performed  repeat- 
edly ;  the  coals  are  subsequently  beaten,  to  re- 
move adhering  grtdns  of  tin,  and  the  residue  is 
returned  to  the  smelting  furnace.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  cast  tin  at  the  right  temperature. 
If  too  hot,  it  becomes  iridescent  and  "red- 
short;"  if  too  cold,  it  assumes  a  dull  appear- 
ance, becomes  "  cold-short,"  and  loses  ductil- 
ity. The  proper  moment  for  casting  is  shown 
by  a  mirror-like  clearness  of  the  surface  of  the 
bath.  A  special  refining  of  tin  in  the  humid 
way  consists  in  dissolving  the  granulated  metal 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitation  by  zinc. 
The  zinc  solution  is  subsequently  decomposed 
with  milk  of  lime,  and  the  precipitate  manu- 
factured by  heating  into  zinc  white. — The  fol- 
lowing analyses  are  from  Kerl's  Melallhutten- 
hunde  (Leipsic,  1873) : 
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— U»e»  of  Tin.  Tin  foil  is  used  for  coating  the 
backs  of  mirrors,  wrapping  articles  requiring 
to  be  kept  from  the  air,  lining  boxes,  covering 
Leyden  flasks,  &c.  The  latter  ases  require  less 
copper  in  the  composition,  and  the  material  is 
sometimes  called  stanniol.  Of  the  following 
four  analyses  by  StOtzel,  the  first  two  are  of 
foil  for  large  mirrors,  the  third  for  small  mir- 
rors, and  the  fourth  for  wrappers  and  linings : 
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Tin  foil  is  prepared  by  rolling  cast  tin  into 
plates,  and  beating  and  doubling  as  with  gold 
foil,  though  by  a  simpler  process.  (See  Gold- 
BE&TiNo).  Tin  foil  consisting  of  a  surface  of 
tin,  with  an  interior  of  lead  or  tin-lead  alloy, 
is  prepared  by  placing  a  plate  of  lead  or  alloy 
in  a  mould  slightly  larger,  casting  tin  around 
it,  and  roUing  and  hammering.  Tin-lined  lead 
pipe  for  plumbers'  use  is  made  by  setting  a 
core  of  block  tin  in  the  centre  of  a  mass  of 
melted  lead,  so  that  the  more  fusible  tin  is 
melted,  but  does  not  mix  with  the  remainder 
of  the  bath,  and  then  proceeding  as  in  the 
ordinary  manufacture  of  lead  pipe.  (See  Lkad, 
vol.  X.,  p.  262.)  Tin  plating  is  performed  either 
by  covering  the  metallic  articles  to  be  plated 
with  melted  tin,  or  by  hnmid  processes.  The 
former  method  is  chiefly  confined  to  copper, 
iron,  and  zinc.  Copper  may  be  heated,  cleaned 
with  sal  ammoniac,  sprinkled  with  resin  to 
prevent  oxidation,  and  then  plated  by  pouring 
melted  tin  upon  it,  and  spreading  the  tin  with 
tow,  a  high  temperature  being  maintained. 
The  plating  of  sheet  iron,  to  form  so-called 
"  tin  plate"  or  sheet  tin,  for  domestic  utensils, 
&o.,  is  conducted  as  follows :  The  thin  sheets 
of  iron  are  cleaned  by  immersion  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  subsequent  rubbing  with  sand 
and  water  and  washing,  after  which  they  are 
annealed  by  exposure  to  cherry  heat  for  12 
hours  in  cast-iron  boxes,  tightly  closed  and 
luted.  Imperfect  or  seriously  oxidized  plates 
are  rejected.  The  accepted  ones,  which  are 
pnrplish  from  a  thin  external  film  of  oxide,  are 
polished  by  being  passed  cold  through  rolls, 
then  subjected  to  a  second  and  less  prolonged 
annealing,  then  sorted  and  cleansed  again,  and 
finally  taken  to  the  tinning  apparatus.  After 
cleansing  they  will  quickly  rust  on  exposure 
to  air,  but  may  be  kept  indefinitely  without 
injury  if  immersed  in  pnre  water.  The  tin- 
ning apparatus  comprises  a  series  of  long  rec- 
tangular pots  or  tanks,  with  a  fire  under  each. 
These  tanks  contain  the  liquid  baths  into  which 
the  plates  are  to  be  plunfced.  The  operation 
comprises  a  series  of  immersions:  first  into 
ineltod  grease,  in  which  the  plates  are  left  till 
all  moisture  has  evaporated ;  then  successively 
into  several  baths  of  tin,  each  of  which  is  purer 


than  the  preceding,  so  that  the  sheets  acquire 
a  coating  first  of  idloy  and  finally  of  pure  tin; 
then  into  melted  grease  again,  in  which  the 
superfluous  tin  runs  off,  while  the  liquid  grease 
prevents  a  too  rapid  cooling  and  consequent 
cracking  of  the  surface.  As  the  tin  in  the  final 
tin  bath  becomes  fouled  by  alloyed  iron,  it  is 
removed  to  the  preceding  tin  bath,  and  from 
this  in  turn  to  the  first  bath.  After  the  final 
grease  bath  (tallow  and  palm  oil),  which  an- 
neals the  plates,  the  edging  of  tin  which  usu- 
ally forms  around  them  is  removed  by  dip- 
ping into  melted  cast  iron,  which  melts  it,  so 
that  a  quick  blow  on  the  plate  causes  it  to  dix>p 
ofF.  The  plates  are  at  Last  rubbed  with  bran 
and  then  with  sheepskin  to  remove  grease  and 
dirt,  sorted,  packed  in  boxes,  and  marked  to  m- 
dicate  size  and  quality.  The  sheet  iron  for  tin 
plates  is  rolled  from  the  best  charcoal  or  coke 
bar.  Terne  plates  have,  instead  of  tin,  a  col^ 
ing  of  tin-lead  aUoy,  containing  from  one  third 
to  two  thirds  lead.  Iron  may  be  coated  with 
zinc  first,  and  then  very  readily  tinned  by  dip- 
ping into  the  fused  metal,  since  tin  and  anc 
unite  with  ease.  Sheet  zinc  is  tinned  in  the 
same  way,  but  should  not  be  left  in  the  bath 
80  long  as  to  become  alloyed  with  tin  beyond 
the  surface.  Lead  and  its  alloys  may  be  tinned 
in  like  manner.  The  process  above  given  for 
tinning  iron  is  not  applicable  to  cast  iron,  un- 
less it  has  been  decarbonized  on  the  surface  by 
heating  in  iron  oxide,  after  the  manner  of  the 
"annealing"  practised  in  the  manufacture  of 
malleable  castings.  The  humid  methods  of 
plating  tin  upon  various  metals  are  numerous. 
Pins,  which  are  made  of  brass  wire,  and  other 
objects  of  brass  or  copper,  are  dipped  into  an 
aqueous  solution,  containing  1  part  argal,  3 
parts  alum,  and  2  parts  salt,  in  which  tin  has 
been  dissolved,  or  to  which  stannous  chloride 
has  been  added.  In  this  liquid  they  remain 
unaffected  until  brought  into  contact  with  me- 
tallic tin,  whereby  an  electro-chemical  action 
is  caused,  and  all  the  objects  connected  directly 
or  ttirough  one  another  with  the  metallic  tin 
are  immediately  coated  with  tin  reduced  and 
precipitated  from  the 'solution.  Boiling  brass 
or  copper  objects,  in  contact  with  tin  filings, 
in  a  solution  of  stannic  oxide  in  caustic  potash, 
is  also  an  excellent  way.  Iron  objects  (nails, 
hooks  and  eyes,  &c.^  may  be  tinned,  after  suit- 
able cleansing,  in  a  bath  of  argal  and  stannous 
chloride,  with  the  addition  of  zinc  filings;  or 
the  bath  may  be  composed  of  equal  j>art«  of 
the  tin  salt  and  common  salt,  dissolved  in  water, 
or  of  1  part  tin  salt,  i  part  sal  ammoniac,  and 
1  part  common  salt,  dissolved  in  2  parts  nitrio 
and  4  parts  mnriatio  acid,  diluted  with  water. 
In  the  latter  liquid  most  metallic  objects  may 
be  tinned  by  suflBciently  prolonged  immersi(Hi, 
copper  or  iron  being  kept  in  contact  with  i 
zinc  wire  during  the  process.  Zinc  is  most 
easily  tinned.  For  galvanic  tinning  a  weak 
battery  may  be  employed,  and  a  solution  of 
stannic  chloride  in  oaostio  potash.  Bnt  tbe 
use  of  the  battery  in  this  and  similar  opera- 
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tions  on  a  commercial  scale  trill  donbtJess  be 
superseded  hj  the  modern  magneto-electric 
machines,  which  fnrnish  the  necessary  onrrent 
by  mechanical  instead  of  chemical  means ;  or, 
to  speak  more  aocaratel;^,  by  the  combustion 
of  coal,  a  cheap  fuel,  instead  of  the  combustion 
of  zino  or  other  ezpensire  substances. 

TINmOO,  a  name  applied  to  the  titiamida,  a 
family  of  gallinaceous  birds  peculiar  to  South 
America.  The  bill  is  moderate,  rather  straight, 
flattened,  the  base  covered  by  a  membrane,  and 
the  tip  suddenly  hooked ;  wings  short  and  con- 
cave ;  tail  short  or  wanting ;  tarsi  rather  long, 
scaled  in  front,  and  without  spurs ;  toes  long, 
with  stout  blunt  claws,  the  hind  one  sometimes 
wanting.  They  live  in  the  fields  on  the  bor- 
ders of  woods,  are  low  and  heavy  fliers,  but 
rapid  runners,  and  feed  on  grains,  fruits,  and 
insects ;  they  lay  about  a  dozen  eggs,  on  the 
ground  in  tufts  of  grass,  and  the  young  when 
hatched  soon  disperse ;  when  pursued  they  en- 
deavor to  hide  in  the  bushes,  and  are  often 
caught  by  a  noose  on  the  end  of  a  stick ;  their 


Ttnamoo. 

flesh  is  exceedingly  good ;  they  vary  from  6  to 
18  in.  in  length,  and  are  usually  of  a  reddish  or 
gray  brown.  In  the  genua  tinamut  (Lath. ; 
eryptunu,  Ulig.),  the  bill  is  shorter  than  the 
hecKl,  the  upper  mandi])le  the  longer,  and  the 
nostrils  in  the  middle ;  first  quill  short,  fourth 
and  fifth  longest;  hind  toe  small  and  elevated. 
The  great  tinamou  (71  Bratilientis,  Lath.)  is 
about  15  in.  long,  of  a  deep  olive  color,  slightly 
and  narrowly  banded  with  black,  with  crown 
red  and  secondaries  red  and  black ;  pale  red- 
dish ash  below ;  it  is  found  in  Guiana  and  Bra- 
zil, resembling  in  size,  habits,  colors,  and  qual- 
ity of  flesh  the  partridges  of  the  old  world; 
though  gentle  and  timid,  it  is  said  not  to  be 
capable  of  domestication.  The  males  have  a 
trembling  plaintive  whistle  to  warn  of  danger 
or  attract  the  females;  they  live  in  couples 
during  breeding  time,  at  other  seasons  in  small 
flocks.  The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground  in  a 
slight  hollow,  covered  with  dry  grasses ;  they 
lay  twice  a  year;  the  young  follow  the  parent 
as  soon  as  hatched.  Other  genera  are  rhyn- 
efu)tu»  (Spix),  with  the  species  R.  rufeieeni 
(Wagl.)  or  rufescent  tinamou,  inhabiting  the 


borders  of  lakes  and  the  swampy  thickets  of 
Paraguay  in  small  troops ;  and  tinamotit  (Vig.), 
with  three  or  four  species,  found  in  high  des- 
ert places,  some  distiance  from  fresh  water. 

TINCIDRE,  a  solution  of  a  vegetable,  animal, 
or  in  some  cases  mineral  substance  in  alcohol, 
dilute  alcohol,  or  ether.  As  tinctures  present 
the  active  principles  of  many  drugs  in  a  small 
bulk,  and  are  little  liable  to  change,  they  are 
largely  nsed  in  medicine.  They  are  made 
by  maceration  or  displacement.  The  former 
process  consists  in  soaking  the  drug  for  a 
time  which  varies  greatly  in  different  cases. 
Displacement  or  percolation  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  fluid  extracts  as 
well  as  of  tinctures,  and  consists  in  allowing 
the  fluid  employed  to  filter  slowly  through  the 
powdered  drug,  the  lower  layer  of  fluid,  con- 
taining a  large  portion  of  the  soluble  constitu- 
ents, being  constantly  drawn  off  and  its  place 
supplied  by  fresh  strata  from  above.  This 
process  is  in  most  cases  much  more  rapid  than 
maceration.  Tincture  of  iodine  and  tincture 
of  the  chloride  of  iron  demand  no  maceration, 
as  iodine  dissolves  rapidly  in  alcohol  or  ether, 
while  the  iron  preparation  is  a  mere  mixture 
of  a  solution  with  alcohol. 

TIKDiL,  Matthew,  an  English  author,  bom  at 
Beer-Ferris,  Devonshire,  about  1667,  died  in 
London,  Aug.  16,  1783.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1676, 
and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls, 
which  he  retained  through  life.  He  was  cre- 
ated LL.  D.  in  1686,  and  soon  after  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  but  returned  to  the  church  of 
England  gust  before  the  revolution  of  W88. 
After  the  revolution,  of  which  he  was  a  zeal- 
ous partisan,  he  became  an  advocate,  sat  as 
judge  in  the  court  of  delegates,  and  received  a 
pension  from  the  crown  of  £200.  In  1706  he 
published  "The  Bights  of  the  Christian  Church 
asserted,  against  the  Romish  and  all  other 
Priests  that  claim  an  independent  Power  over 
it,"  in  opposition  to  high  church  principles. 
This  excited  a  long  controversy,  dnring  which 
he  published  two  defences,  which  he  reprinted 
in  1709,  with  essays  on  obedience  and  the  law 
of  nations,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the 
rights  of  mankind  in  matters  of  religion.  In 
1710  he  attacked  the  party  of  Dr.  Sacheverell 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  New  High  Church 
turned  Old  Presbyterian;"  but  the  house  of 
commons  on  one  day  condemned  Sacheverell's 
sermons,  and  on  lie  next  ordered  Tindal'a 
"Rights  of  the  Christian  Church"  and  the 
second  edition  of  his  "  Defences"  to  be  burned. 
His  most  important  work  is  "  Christianity  as 
old  as  the  Creation,  or  the  Gospel  a  Republi- 
cation of  the  Religion  of  Nature "  (1730),  in 
which  he  expressly  denies  that  Christianity 
contains  any  truth  which  the  human  reason 
might  not  have  discovered  for  itself.  Water- 
land,  James  Poster,  Conybeare,  Leland,  Chap- 
man, and  others  wrote  replies  to  it.  He  left  a 
second  volume  of  this,  only  the  preface  to 
which  has  been  pubHsbed. 
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TODALE,  wmub    See  Ttkdau. 

TDIGBiL    See  CHCSAir. 

TINH^  the  northern  branch  of  the  great 
Athabascan  family  of  American  Indians,  be- 
ing the  most  northerly  of  all  except  the  Es- 
qniraaox.  They  live  north  of  lat.  65°,  and 
extend  from  central  Alaska  to  Hudson  bay. 
They  embrace  several  large  divisions,  differing 
in  language:  1,  the  Ohippewyans  or  Pointed 
Skins,  oaUed  Montagnais  by  the  French,  in- 
duding  also  the  Oariboa  Eaters  and  Yellow 
Knives;  2,  the  Beaver  Indians,  on  the  west, 
the  Mauvais  Monde,  and  Sarcees ;  3,  the  Dog 
Ribs,  'Slaves,  Hares,  Nahannes,  Bed  Knives, 
Sheep,  Brashwood,  and  Booky  Mountain  In- 
dians, all  £.  of  the  Bocky  mountains;  4,  the 
TaouUy  or  Carriers,  including  the  Sicaonees  in 
British  Oolambia ;  5,  the  Kutchin  DekedhS  or 
Lonohenx ;  6,  the  Eenai,  including  the  Atnas 
in  Alaska.  They  are  generally  mild,  timid,  and 
honest,  live  on  fish  or  reindeer  and  other  ani- 
mals, more  frequently  snared  than  hunted,  and 
do  not  attempt  to  cultivate  the  ground.  They 
are  tall  and  slim,  with  a  full  face,  dark  com- 
plexion, and  piercing  eyes,  and  have  more 
beard  than  other  Indians.  Their  weapons  and 
implements  are  generally  rude,  made  of  bone 
or  stone ;  but  some  tribes  make  excellent  wa- 
ter-tight vessels  of  roots.  Their  jkanie  or 
medicine  men  have  great  influence.  The 
Ohippewyans  leave  the  dead  nnburied,  but  the 
Tacullies  burn  them.  The  estimates  of  their 
nambers  vary ;  those  east  of  the  Bocky  moun- 
tains are  estimated  by  Archbishop  Tach6  at 
15,000.  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  have 
been  established  among  them  in  various  parts. 

TINHE,  ilexuditae  PetrtMlla  FnuiilBa,  a  Dutch 
traveller,  born  at  the  Hague,  Oct.  17,  1835, 
murdered  in  Fezzan,  Africa,  Aug.  1, 1869.  Her 
father  was  an  English  merchant,  her  mother 
the  baroness  Van  Steengracht-Oapellen  of  Hol- 
land. She  was  rich,  travelled  in  Europe  and 
the  East,  settled  in  1861  in  Cairo,  and  in  1862 
set  out  from  Khartoom  with  a  steamboat, 
transport  vessels,  beasts  of  burden,  and  a  large 
retinae,  to  visit  the  White  Nile.  Her  state 
made  the  natives  believe  her  the  danghter  of  a 
sultan.  In  1863  she  explored  the  Bahr  el- 
Ghazal,  the  W.  arm  of  the  White  Kile,  in  com- 
pany with  Baron  von  Heuglin  and  Dr.  Steud- 
ner,  the  latter  of  whom,  together  with  Miss 
Tinne's  mother,  and  many  others,  died  from 
exposure.  The  expedition,  which  was  absent 
14  months,  determined  astronomically  the  po- 
sition of  Lake  Meshera,  one  of  the  feeders  of 
the  Ghazal.  The  flora  of  the  region  has  since 
been  illustrated  in  Eotschy's  Planta  Tinnia- 
1UB,  partly  from  her  drawings  and  descriptions. 
In  1869  she  set  out  from  Tripoli  for  Borneo, 
with  70  camels  and  60  attendants,  of  whom 
the  only  Europeans  were  two  Dutch  saUors. 
From  Moorzook  she  torned  aside  to  visit  the 
country  of  the  Tuariks,  and  while  on  the  way 
to  Ghat  was  murdered  by  her  attendants. 

TDfOCiatlS,  or  TUMOtherim,  a  fossil  mam- 
mal of  the  order  dinoeeraia,  discovered  by 


Prof.  0.  0.  Marsh  in  the  eocene  of  Wyoming 
territory,  in  1870.  It  was  as  large  as  an  ele- 
phant, and  had  many  characters  of  the  pro- 
boscidians, with  three  separate  pairs  of  horns, 
and  large  decurved  canines  like  the  walrus ;  it 
also  had  characters  of  both  the  perissodactjl 
and  artiodactyl  ungulates.  These  animals  have 
been  named  eobcuiUui  and  loxolophodon  by 
Prof.  Cope,  and  ■uintatherium  by  Prof.  Leidy. 
("American  Naturalist,"  voL  vii.,  1878.) 

TIKTOBETTO,  D,  an  Italian  painter,  whose 
real  name  was  Giaoomo  Bobusti,  born  in  Yen- 
ice  in  1512,  died  there  in  1694.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  dyer,  whence  he  received  bis  popnlsr 
name.  He  studied  for  a  short  time  under  Ti- 
tian, and  subsequently  began  a  rigorous  course 
of  self -instruction,  inscribing  over  his  studio : 
/{  dUegno  di  Michel  Angela  «'l  eolorito  di  Ti- 
ziano  ("  The  drawing  of  Michel  Angelo  and 
the  coloring  of  Titian  ").  He  did  not  however 
content  himself  with  following  them,  but  as- 
pired to  become  the  founder  of  a  school,  which 
should  supply  whatever  was  deficient  in  thdr 
styles.  He  soon  rose  into  great  repntatioa 
among  the  Venetians,  and  in  his  best  period 
his  quickness  of  invention  and  the  facility 
and  rapidity  of  his  execution  were  unequalled 
perhaps  by  any  painter ;  but  his  impetaoaty 
made  his  performances  remarkably  nneqtuL 
His  portraits  are  his  most  uniformly  excellent 
works,  and  his  landscapes  are  distinguished 
for  imaginative  snggestiveness.  But  his  repa- 
tation  rests  mainly  upon  his  great  histoncal 
pictures  in  Venice.  His  masterpieces  are  the 
two  immense  compositions  representing  St 
Mark  rescning  a  tortured  slave  from  the  hands 
of  the  heathen,  and  the  "  Crucifixion,"  both 
painted  in  his  best  period.  The  doge's  palace 
Lb  rich  in  his  works,  and  contains,  among  other 
remarkable  pieces,  a  representation  of  para- 
dise 84}^  ft.  long  and  34  ft.  high,  painted,  like 
almost  everything  he  produced,  in  oiL  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  degenerated  into 
a  coarse  style,  of  which  his  "Ls^t  Judgment" 
and  "  Worshipping  of  the  Golden  Calf,"  in  the 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  dell'  Orto,  are  examples. 
In  the  maturity  of  his  powers  be  wrought  so 
fast  and  at  so  low  a  price,  that  few  of  the  con- 
temporary punters  of  Venice  could  get  em- 
ployment. Many  of  his  works  were  bestowed 
gratuitously  upon  convents,  and  for  others  he 
got  barely  enough  to  pay  for  the  materials. 

TIOeA.  LAS.  county  of  New  York,  bor- 
dering on  Pennsylvania,  and  intersected  by 
the  North  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river 
and  by  several  railroads;  area,  480  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1875,  81,744.  The  surface  is  very 
hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  103,955  bushels  of 
wheat,  229,896  of  Indian  com,  622,379  of  oats, 
167,674  of  buckwheat,  398,770  of  potatoes, 
79,482  lbs.  of  wool,  1,907,767  of  butter,  and  65,- 
078  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6,402  horses, 
16,424  milch  cows,  9,898  other  cattle,  19,668 
sheep,  and  6,180  swine;  8  manufactories  of 
agriomtoral  implements,  3  of  boots  and  shoes, 
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17  of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  machinery, 
1  of  pianos,  1  of  printing  paper,  11  flour  mills, 
12  taiineries,  86  saw  mills,  and  9  planing  mills. 
Capital,  Owego.  IL  A  N.  oonnty  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  bordering  on  New  York  and  drained  hj 
the  Tioga  river  and  its  affluents ;  area,  about 
1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  85,097.  The  surface 
is  hilly  and  heayily  timbered,  and  the  soil  bet- 
ter adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage.  Iron  ore 
is  found,  and  bituminous  coal  is  abundant,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  transported  to  Buf- 
falo by  the  Ooming,  Oowanesqne,  and  Antrim, 
and  Tioga  railroads.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  163,719  bushels  of  wheat,  286,818 
of  Indian  com,  664,684  of  oats,  116,268  of 
buckwheat,  282,618  of  potatoes,  89,788  lbs.  of 
wool,  146,209  of  maple  sugar,  1,674,826  of 
batter,  66,889  of  cheese,  and  82,672  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  6,148  horses,  16,017  milch 
oows,  16,149  other  cattle,  82,729  sheep,  and 
8,881  swine;  8  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  28  of  carriages  and  wagons,  7  of 
cheese,  12  of  furniture,  2  of  glassware,  1  of 
woollens,  10  flour  mills,  13  tanneries,  and  46 
saw  mills.    Capital,  Wellsborongh. 

TtnPAB,  a  N.  county  of  Missisdppi,  bor- 
dering on  Tennessee,  drained  by  the  Eatchie 
and  Tallahatchie  rivers  and  Tippah  creek; 
area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  20,727, 
of  whom  6,091  were  colorea.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  87,429  bushels  of 
wheat,  582,988  of  Indian  com,  15,256  of  oats, 
43,126  of  sweet  potatoes,  16,457  lbs.  of  wool, 
188,489  of  butter,  and  6,807  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  8,116  horses,  2,010  mnles  and 
asses,  18,761  cattle,  9,942  sheep,  82,629  swine, 
and  9  saw  mills.    Capital,  Ripley. 

TIPPECANOE,  a  river  of  Indiana,  which  rises 
in  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Kosciusko  co., 
and  flows  generally  S.  W.  into  the  Wabash 
river  9  m.  above  L^dyette,  Tippecanoe  co. 
Its  length  is  about  200  m.  It  is  famous  for 
the  battle  fought  on  its  banks,  Nov.  7,  1811, 
in  which  the  Americans  tinder  Gen.  Harrison 
defeated  the  Indians  under  Tecumseh's  brother. 

nPPECiHOE,  a  T7.  county  of  Indiana,  inter- 
sected by  the  "Wabash  river,  drained  by  the 
Tippecanoe  river  and  several  creeks,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  and  sev- 
eral railroads ;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
88,616.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and 
the  soil  a  rich  black  loam.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  662,677  bushels  of  wheat, 
909,867  of  Indian  com,  177,578  of  oats,  94,616 
of  potatoes,  64,286  lbs.  of  wool,  267,971  of 
butter,  and  16,664  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
»,095  horses,  5,886  milch  cows,  12,608  other 
cattle,  16,810  sheep,  and  27,298  swine;  4 
manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  6  of 
boots  and  shoes,  25  of  carriages  and  wagons, 
6  of  machinery,  1  of  paper,  1  of  vegetable  oil, 
8  of  woollens,  14  flour  mills,  8  breweries,  1 
distillery,  1  planing  mill,  6  saw  mills,  and  1 
beef-packing  and  8  pork-packing  establish- 
ments.   Capital,  Lafayette. 
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TIPPEKABT,  a  S.  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Munster,  bordering  on  the  counties 
of  fialway,  King's,  Queen's,  Kilkenny,  Water- 
ford,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Clare;  area,  1,689 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  216,210.  In  the  N.  part 
a  range  of  mountains  extends  completely  across 
from  the  Shannon  to  King's  county,  and  there 
are  several  groups  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
the  highest  of  which  does  not  exceed  2,600  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Shannon,  which  flows  along  the  W.  boundary, 
and  the  Suir,  whidi  intersects  it  and  partly 
bounds  it  on  the  south.  A  portion  of  Lough 
Derg  is  in  Tipperaiy.  The  soil  of  the  level 
country  is  a  rich  loam  of  great  fertility.  But- 
ter is  largely  exported.  Coal,  copper,  lead,, 
and  slates  are  found.  It  is  divided  into  the 
North  and  South  ridmgs,  of  which  the  chief 
towns  are  Nenagh  and  Clonmei.  The  town 
of  Tipperary,  on  the  Arra,  an  affluent  of  the 
Suir,  has  a  large  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
uce ;  pop.  in  1871,  5,688.  Carrick-on-Suir 
and  Cashel  are  also  m  the  county. 

TUmN)  SOITIH,  or  IlppM  Saklk  the  last  in- 
dependent sovereign  of  Mysore,  bom  in  1749, 
killed  at  Seringapatam,  May  4,  1799.  He  was 
the  son  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  was  first  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Feth  Ali  Khan.  He  distin- 
guished himself  iu  the  war  against  the  English, 
and  succeeded  his  father,  Dec.  7,  1782.  He  at 
once  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  war,  took  Bed- 
nore  and  other  cities,  and  concluded  a  peace, 
March  11,  1784,  on  advantageous  terms.  He 
then  assumed  the  titles  of  sultan  and  padishah, 
and  subdued  the  Nairs  of  Malabar,  carrying  off 
from  that  province,  it  is  said,  70,000  Christians, 
and  forcing  100,000  Hindoos  to  become  Mo- 
hammedans. Under  a  flimsy  pretext,  in  De- 
cember, 1789,  he  broke  th^  treaty  with  the 
English  by  invading  the  territory  of  their  ally, 
the  rajah  of  Travancore.  The  English  in  turn 
invaded  Mysore,  took  several  of  his  strong- 
holds, were  joined  by  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
snbahdar  of  the  Deccan,  and,  under  Com- 
wallis  and  Aberoromby,  besieged  him  in  Sering- 
apatam, his  capital.  In  March,  1792,  Tippoo 
was  forced  to  conclude  peace,  agreeing  to  pay 
within  a  year  88,000,000  rupees,  to  give  up  to 
the  allies  nearly  half  of  his  dominions,  and  to 
deliver  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages.  The  earl 
of  Momington  (afterward  Marquis  Wellesley), 
thto  governor  general  of  India,  subsequently 
discovered  that  he  was  engaged  in  intrigues 
with  the  French  and  making  preparations  for 
war,  and  in  February,  1799,  on  his  refusal  to 
desist  from  arming  his  subjects,  gave  orders 
for  the  invasion  of  Mysore.  Gens.  Stuart  and 
Harris  defeated  the  Mysoreans  in  two  encoun- 
ters, at  Sidasir  and  Malaveli;  and  the  sultan 
himself  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Seringa- 

Eatam,  at  the  storming  of  which  by  Gen.  Baird 
e  was  killed. 

TIPTON.  I.  A  W.  county  of  Tennessee,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  bounded 
N.  by  the  Hatchie ;  area,  870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870, 14,884,  of  whom  6,891  were  colored.    It 
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has  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil.  Its  S.  E. 
comer  is  intersected  by  the  LoaisTille  and 
Nashville  and  Great  Southern  railroad.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  80,579  bnshels 
of  wheat,  446,771  of  Indian  com,  18,681  of 
oats,  12,104  of  Irish  and  18,380  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 74,777  lbs.  of  butter,  and  10,052  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  1,879  horses,  1,851  mules 
and  asses,  2,784  milch  cows,  4,316  other  cat- 
tle, 4,675  sheep,  and  20,240  swine.  Capital, 
Oovington.  IL  A  central  county  of  Inmana, 
drained  by  Cicero  creek  and  other  streams; 
area,  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  11,958.  The 
surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Indianapolis,  Pern,  and  Chicago, 
and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis 
rcdlroads.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
149,823  bnshels  of  wheat,  857,885  of  Indian 
com,  21,487  of  oats,  26,413  of  potatoes,  80,648 
lbs.  of  wool,  179,905  of  butter,  and  4,892  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  2,967  horses,  2,059  milch 
cows,  8,691  other  cattle,  10,762  sheep,  and 
11,885  swine ;  1  flour  mill,  14  saw  miUs,  and  1 
woollen  factory.    Capital,  Tipton. 

miBOSGHI,  CUNlaa*,  an  Italian  author,  born 
in  Bergamo,  Dec.  28,  1731,  died  in  Modena, 
June  8,  1794.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit 
college  of  Monza,  became  a  Jesuit,  and  about 
1766  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
the  university  of  Milan.  In  1770  he  was  made 
librarian  of  the  duke  of  Modena.  His  StoiHa 
della  Utteratura  iUtliana  (13  vols.,  Modena, 
1772-'83 ;  best  ed.,  16  vols.,  Milan,  1822-'6) 
extends  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of 
the  17th  century.  Tiraboschi  was  also  the 
author  of  many  other  literary,  historical,  and 
biographical  works. 

TOtESUS^  Oreek  soothsayer,  born  in  Thebes, 
the  son  of  Eneres_  and  Ohariclo,  and  fabled  to 
have  lived  through  nine  generations  of  men, 
but  blind  from  his  seventh  year.  His  loss  of 
sight  was  ascribed  by  one  account  to  the  fact 
that  he  disclosed  to  mortals  what  they  should 
not  know;  by  another,  to  his  having  seen 
Minerva  bathing,  who  blinded  him  by  sprink- 
ling water  upon  him.  In  compensation,  she 
gave  him  a  stafE  by  which  he  could  guide  his 
steps  as  safely  as  by  sight,  and  ability  to  un- 
derstand the  voices  of  birds  and  thus  know 
futurity.    His  oracle  was  at  Orchomenus. 

1IBTN8,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Greece, 
in  Argolis,  the  site  of  which  is  2  m.  N.  of 
Nauplia.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  an  an- 
cient form  of  rippic,  a  tower  or  castle.  It  was 
founded  by  Prcetus,  and  said  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded with  walls  by  the  Cyclops.  These 
walls  are  the  finest  existing  specimens  of  the 
military  architecture  of  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece.  The  ruins  at  present  occupy  the 
lowest  hill  of  several  which  rise  out  of  the 
plain,  and  the  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  en- 
closing the  citadel  is  still  preserved  to  some 
extend  being  from  20  to  25  ft.  wide  and  860 
yards  in  circumference.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
hill  are  two  towers,  and  the  S.  E.  part  of  the 
wall  has  a  remarkable  covered  gallery  86  ft. 


long  and  6  ft.  broad.    In  468  B.  G.  Tiryns  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Argives. 

TISfflBiair,  Jshaim  HeliuMi  WlAdH,  a  German 
painter,  bom  at  Haina,  Feb.  15,  1761,  died  at 
Eutin,  Oldenburg,  July  26,  1829.  He  was  one 
of  a  family  of  painters,  resided  several  years 
in  Rome,  and  was  director  of  the  academy  of 
Naples  from  1790  to  1799,  when  he  returned 
to  Germany.  He  excelled  in  drawing  animals, 
but  is  chiefly  known  by  illustrated  works,  in- 
cluding TStes  de  different*  animavx  dettinitt 
d^aprit  nature  (2  vols,  fol.,  Naples,  1796);  "A 
Collection  of  Ancient  Vases,  &c.,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  William  Hamilton"  (4  vols.  foL, 
Naples,  1790-1804,  with  214  plates,  engraved 
from  Tischbein's  designs) ;  and  Homer  naek 
Antiken  geuiehnet,  with  explanations  by 
Heyne  (fol.,  GCttingen,  1801-'4). 

TI9C3HENDOBF,  Lrteggtt  (Latinized  Msotbx- 
Tjs)  FrMridi  CMMtantii  vm,  a  German  Biblical 
paleeographer,  born  at  Lengenfeld  in  the  Yoigtf 
land.  Saxony,  Jan.  18,  1815,  died  in  Leipsie, 
Dec.  7,  1874.  From  1884  to  1838  he  studied 
philology  and  theology  at  Leipsie,  where  he 
published  two  prize  essays:  Doetrina  PavU 
Apottoli  de  Vi  Mortii  Chriiti  aati^aetoria 
(1837),  and  Duputatio  de  Chruto  Pane  Vita 
(1839),  and  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Mai- 
hnospen  (1688).  He  was  for  a  year  and  a  half 
a  private  teacher  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leip- 
sio,  at  which  time  he  wrote  Ber  junge  Mytti- 
ife«r,  a  novel,  published  nnder  the  pseadonyme 
of  Dr.  Fritz.  Devoting  himself  thereafter  to 
textual  criticism,  he  returned  to  Leipsie,  wrote 
an  essay  on  Matt.  xix.  16,  and  a  severe  criti- 
cism of  the  published  texts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  special  reference  to  the  edition  of 
Scholz,  and  in  1841  published  his  own  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  embodying  the  vari- 
ous readings  of  the  textut  reeeptu*.  The  years 
1841-'4  were  in  great  part  spent  by  hun  in 
visiting  the  various  libraries  of  Europe  far 
the  purpose  of  collating,  copying,  and  pub- 
lishing the  most  important  New  Testament 
manuscripts  in  their  possession.  In  1844, 
1868,  and  1859  he  made  journeys  through  the 
East,  visiting  numerous  libraries  and  monas- 
teries of  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  the  Sinai^ 
peninsula,  and  Egypt.  He  published  accounts 
of  two  of  these  joumeys,  Beite  in  den  Orient 
(Leipsie,  1846-'6),  and  Aut  dem  heiligen  Land* 
(1862).  With  the  exception  of  the  last  ionr- 
ney,  which  he  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  he  received  pecuniary  ae«»- 
tance  for.  his  travels  from  the  Saxon  govern- 
ment. In  1842,  while  at  Paris,  he  preiwred  sit 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  intended  for  the 
use  of  Catholics,  giving  the  Latin  Vulgate  tnd 
a  Greek  text,  rendered  as  far  as  possible  oob- 
formable  to  it,  in  parallel  columns.  He  pub- 
lished also  in  the  same  year  a  Greek  text  dif- 
fering very  little  from  his  earlier  Leipsie  edi- 
tion. In  1843  appeared  the  New  Testament 
portion  of  bis  publication  of  the  Ephraen 
palimpsest  of  the  6th  century.  Two  years 
later,  when  the  remainder  of  this  edition  was 
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published,  he  waa  made  professor  eztraordi- 
Diuy  in  Leipsic.  The  principal  resalt  of  his 
first  oriental  joamej,  in  1844,  was  the  dis- 
covery of  43  leaves  of  a  Septuagint  mann- 
script  of  the  4th  century,  then  called  Codex 
Frtderiaiu  Augustanut,  but  subsequently  dis- 
covered to  form  part  of  the  Codex  Sinaitieus. 
The  fragment  was  published  in  1846  in  litho- 
graphed facsimile.  The  same  year  also  ap- 
peared the  Monumenta  Saera  Inedita,  contain- 
ing the  mannscripts  F*,  L,  N,  W*,  Y,  and  0*  of 
the  Gospels,  and  B  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  1847 
he  issued  a  portion  of  a  mannscript  of  the  old 
Latin  version  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  Wiener 
Jahrhueher  brought  out  serially  during  the  fol- 
lowing years  his  edition  of  the  old  Latin  Codex 
Bohbienti*.  In  1849  Tischendorf  published  a 
second  edition  of  his  Leipsic  Greek  Testament 
of  1841,  fuUy  revised  according  to  all  the  ma- 
terial so  far  collected,  and  in  1850  the  same 
text  with  marginal  readings  of  the  textua  recep- 
Uu,  a  correct  reprint  of  the  Vatican  edition  of 
the  Septuagint  with  marginal  readings  of  the 
Ephraem  and  Alexandrine  manuscripts,  and 
the  New  Testament  according  to  the  Codex 
Amiatintu,  probably  the  oldest  manuscript  of 
the  Latin  Yolgate.  In  1851  he  obtained  the 
prize  offered  by  the  society  of  the  Hague  for 
the  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  with  a 
dissertation  entitled  De  Euangeliorum  Apo- 
erypkoram  Origine  et  Uiu,  and  published  his 
Aeta  Apoitolorum  Apocrypha,  and  a  Synoptit 
Bvangeliea,  a  Greek  harmony  with  the  prin- 
cipal readings,  and  advocating  the  tripasehal 
theory.  In  1862  he  published  a  Graeco-Latin 
mannscript  of  the  P«iline  epistles  of  the  6th 
century;  in  1853  the  Evangelia  Apocrypha; 
and  in  1864  a  Jfovum  Tettamentum  Triglottum, 
being  the  Greek  text  of  1849  revised,  a  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  Latin  Ynlgate,  and  Lather's 
German  translation  substantiaUy  after  the  edi- 
tion of  1646,  but  corrected  from  other  editions 
published  in  Luther's  lifetime.  The  prolego- 
mena and  various  addenda  accompanying  tJbis 
work  render  it  one  of  Tischendorf's  most  val- 
uable pablications.  In  his  Aneedota  Saera  et 
Profana  (1865)  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  secured  the  numerons 
mannscripts,  describing  also  their  general  char- 
acter. The  larger  part  of  the  manuscripts 
which  he  obtained  were  deposited  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  university  of  Leipsic,  while  others 
were  sold  to  the  British  museum  and  the  Bod- 
leian library.  In  1866  he  began  a  new  collec- 
tion of  Monumenta  Saera  In^ita,  in  nine  vol- 
umes, of  which  he  completed  seven,  and  a  sev- 
enth and  larger  critical  edition  of  his  Greek 
Testament  of  1849  (2  vols.,  1859).  In  1856 
he  added  to  his  Septuagint  of  1860  the  Codex 
Chitianu*  version  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  In 
1859  he  was  made  ordinary  professor  of  the- 
ology and  Biblical  palseography,  which  chair 
was  founded  expressly  for  him.  His  third  ori- 
ental journey,  made  in  this  year,  resulted  in 
the  discovery  at  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine, 
near  Mt.  Sinai,  of  the  famous  Codex  Sinaitunu. 


(See  Manttscbipt.)  He  gave  the  first  acconnt 
of  it  in  his  Notitia  Codicit  Sinaitiex  (1860),  and 
a  more  popular  one  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Die 
Sinaihihel,  ihre  Entdeckung,  Herautgabe  und 
Hrwerbung  (1871).  The  Sinaitic  manuscript 
was  printed  in  facsimile  type  (4  vols.  foL,  St. 
Petersburg,  1862).  Tischendorf  received  from 
the  Russian  government  100  copies,  with  per- 
mission to  sell  them  at  about  $200  each.  In 
1863  was  published  an  abridged  edition  of  it, 
containing  only  the  New  Testament,  Barna- 
bas, and  a  portion  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas, 
and  giving  the  manuscript  line  for  line,  but  in 
ordinary  type.  Tischendorf  prepared  in  1864 
another  edition  of  his  Synoptis  Etangeliea,  in 
which  ha  adopted  a  large,  number  of  readings 
from  the  Codex  Sinaitieus.  His  Novum  Tetta- 
mentum Grace  ex  Sinaitico  Codiee  (1866)  pre- 
sented also  the  variations  of  the  ttaetut  reeep- 
tut  and  Vatican  manuscript,  and  has  a  more 
elaborate  introduction  than  the  edition  of  1868, 
for  which  however  it  does  not  form  a  complete 
substitute  as  a  manual  for  critical  purposes. 
In  the  same  year  appeared  his  Wann  viurden 
uniere  Eoangelien  verfautt  which  met  with 
an  enormous  sale,  though  in  many  respects 
sharply  criticised  by  eminent  Biblical  palaeog- 
raphers. In  1866  Tischendorf  published  Apo- 
calyptet  Apocrypha,  and  added  to  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  treatise  on  the  date  of  the  Gospels 
a  severe  criticism  of  the  arguments  which  had 
been  brought  out  against  his  theories ;  and  in 
this  form  the  pamphlet  was  rapidly  translated 
into  nearly  all  modem  languages.  In  Appen- 
dix Codieum  eeleberrimorum,  iSinaitici,  Vati- 
cani,  Alexandrini  (1867),  giving  fragments  of 
the  Codex  Sinaitieus  found  in  the  binding  of 
some  manuscripts,  and  an  edition  of  the  Alex- 
andrine epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome,  he  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  one  of  the  scribes  of 
the  Sinaitic  manuscript  wrote  also  the  New 
Testament  of  the  Vatican  manuscript.  The 
Novum  Testamentum  Vatieanum,  a  corrected 
edition  of  the  one  by  Cardinal  Mai,  published 
by  Tischendorf  about  the  same  time,  was  two 
years  later  supplemented  by  him  with  an  Ap- 
pendix Novi  Testamenti  Vatieani,  which  fur- 
nished also  the  Vatican  text  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  corrected  the  errors  of  the  main  edition. 
His  subsequent  publications  are  all  signed 
Oonstantin  von  Tischendorf,  instead  of  Con- 
stantin  Tischendorf,  Alexander  II.  having  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  rank  of  a  her^itary 
noble.  With  the  assistance  of  B.  Harris  Cow- 
per,  he  published  in  1869,  as  the  thousandth 
volume  of  the  Tanchnitz  collection  of  Brit- 
ish authors,  ihe  authorized  English  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  readings  from 
the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and  Alexandrine  manu- 
scripts. In  1870  he  brought  out  a  corrected 
edition  of  the  Novum  Testamentum  Orace  ex 
Sinaitieo  Codiee  of  1866,  and  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  Retponsa  ad  Calumnias 
Romanas,  in  defence  of  his  Novum  Testamen- 
tum Vatieanum.  The  next  year  appeared  a 
third  edition  ,of  the  Synopsis  Evangeliea,  in 
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which  several  of  the  readings  adopted  for  the 
second  edition  are  omitted.  In  1872  he  com- 
pleted the  important  eighth  larger  critical  edi- 
tion of  his  Greek  Testament,  which  for  folness 
and  accuracy  excels  all  that  preceded  it.  He 
published  also  the  first  of  the  two  parts  of  an 
abridged  edition  of  this  valuable  work;  the 
second  part  was  not  completed  at  the  time  of 
bis  death.  The  minor  editions  of  Tanchnitz, 
and  Brookhaus  (1873)  are  corrected  hj  this 
critical  edition.  In  1878  Tischendorf  com- 
pleted Theodor  Heyse's  edition  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  and  in  1874  he  published  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Baer  and  Delitzsch  a  Liher  Ptalmo- 
rum  Hebraicxu  et  LaHntu  ab  Eieronymo  ex 
Hebrmo  eonvenut.  Shortly  before  his  death  ap- 
peared his  22d  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

nSHOlONGO,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Mississippi, 
bordering  on  Tennessse  and  Alabama,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  the  Tennessee  river,  and  drained  by 
affluents  of  the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee 
rivers ;  area,  about  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
7,860,  of  whom  741  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  4,819  bushels 
of  wheat,  188,836  of  Indian  com,  18,678  of 
sweet  potatoes,  1,897  bales  of  cotton,  3,999 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  6,967  of  wool,  and  94,624  of 
butter.  There  were  1,117  horses,  3,091  milch 
cows,  7,140  other  cattle,  4,647  sheep,  and 
9,188  swine;  1  cotton  factory,  2  planing  mills, 
and  6  saw  mills.    Capital,  luka. 

TdSAPHEBNES,  a  Persian  general,  assassinated 
in  OolossjB,  Phrygia,  in  895  B.  C.  In  414  Da- 
rius Nothus  appointed  him  satrap  of  Lower 
Asia,  S.  of  the  Adramyttian  bay,  in  place  of 
Pissnthnes,  then  in  revolt.  He  was  ordered 
by  the  king  to  collect  from  the  Hellenic  cities 
within  his  jurisdiction  the  tributes  in  arrears 
for  half  a  century,  and  also  to  slay  or  im- 

Erison  Amorges,  the  son  of  Pissnthmes,  who 
ad  rebelled  and  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Athenians.  Tissaphernes  obtained  the  aid  of 
the  Spartans  through  the  influence  of  Alci- 
biades,  who  desired  to  support  the  Chians  in 
their  revolt  against  the  Athenians.  Through- 
out the  ensuing  contest,  comprising  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  Peloponnesion  war,  Tissaphernes 
acted  treacherously  to  his  allies.  (See  Aloi- 
BiADES,  and  Gbeeoe,  vol.  viii.,  p.  194.)  In 
407  Cyrus  the  Younger  was  appointed  viceroy 
of  the  maritime  region  of  Asia  Minor.  Hos- 
tility soon  sprang  up  between  him  and  Tissa- 
E hemes,  who  accused  him,  after  the  death  of 
>ariu9,  of  aspiring  to  the  throne  of  his  brother 
Artaxerses  II.  Tissaphernes,  being  one  of  the 
four  generals  who  commanded  the  Persian 
army  at  Ounaxa,  gained  possession  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  five  generals  commanding  the  Greek 
mercenaries  of  Cyrus,  and  put  four  of  them  to 
death.  D  uring  the  famous  retreat  of  the  10,000 
under  Xenophon  he  continually  harassed  them 
as  far  as  the  Cardnchian  monntains.  For  his 
services  he  was  made  governor  of  the  prov- 
inces formerly  ruled  by  Cyrus,  and  as  such  he 


carried  on  war  with  the  Spartang.  Complunts 
against  him  constantly  arrived  at  the  Persian 
court,  and  Tithraustee  was  sent  to  pnt  him  to 
death.  Tissaphernes  was  surprised  m  the  bath 
and  slain,  and  his  head  sent  to  Artazerzea. 

nSSOT,  SInm  iatii,  a,  Swiss  physician,  bom 
at  Grancy,  in  the  canton  of  Vand,  March  20, 
1728,  died  in  Lausanne,  June  16,  1797.  He 
studied  at  Geneva  and  Montpellier,  settled  ri 
Lausanne  about  1760,  acquired  great  eminence 
as  a  practitioner,  and  became  professor  in  ihe 
nniverrity.  In  1780  he  accepted  the  profes- 
sorship of  olinioal  medicine  at  Pavia,  and  in 
1783  retumed  to  Switzerland.  His  most  im- 
portant works  are :  Hittoria  Epidemiee  La»- 
saniensit  Anni  1766  (Lausanne,  1758 ;  French, 
1759);  VOnanitme  (Latin  and  French,  1760; 
latest  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged  by  M.  A.  Petit, 
Lyons,  1856) ;  AtU  au  peuple  tur  la  tanti 
(1761 ;  12th  ed.,  1799)  ;  end  De  la  tanU  det 
gen*  de  lettret,  iuivi  de  teuai  tur  maladiet  dm 
gen*  du  monde  (1768-70 ;  new  ed.,  revised  by 
Bertrand  de  Smnt-Grermain,  Paris,  1869).  His 
complete  works  have  been  edited  by  Hall^ 
with  a  biography  and  annotations  (11  vola^ 
Paris,  1809-'18). 

TrUHIITH,  a  metal  first  detected  in  1789  by 
Gregor  in  titanic  iron,  and  found  by  Elap- 
roth  in  1794  in  rutile,  and  named  by  him  from 
the  Titans.  Dr.  Wollaaton  in  1822  recognized 
it  in  the  form  of  minute  copper-colored  cnbieal 
crystals  found  in  the  slags  of  the  iro'n-anelting 
furnaces  at  Merthyr  Tydfil  in  Sonth  Wales, 
and  these,  often  met  with  since  that  time  in 
iron  slags,  were  formerly  regarded  as  pure 
titanium,  but  are  now  understood  to  be  com- 
pounds of  the  metal  with  nitrogen  and  cyano- 
gen. Berzelius  was  the  first  to  separate  this 
metal  in  a  state  of  purity.  He  decomposed  a 
mixture  of  the  fluondes  of  titanium  and  potas- 
sium by  means  of  metallic  potassium,  and  ob- 
tained the  metal  in  a  grayish  powder.  M. 
Sainte-Claire  Deville  obtained  it  in  forms  re- 
sembling specular  iron  ore,  crystallized  in 
prisms  with  a  square  base.  Its  chemical  equiva- 
lent is  60 ;  symbol,  Ti.  Three  oxides  of  the 
metal  are  known,  TiO,  Ti.O>,  and  TiO,;  the 
last  of  which,  titanic  anhydride,  is  the  only 
one  of  interest.  It  occurs  as  a  mineral  in  three 
forms :  as  mtile  and  anatase,  which  both  crys- 
tallize in  the  diraetric  system,  though,  with  dif- 
ferent angles,  and  as  brookite,  crystallizing  in 
the  trimetric  system.  Rutile  is  generally  a 
reddish  brown  mineral,  sometimes  yelloTish 
or  black,  harder  than  feldspar,  and  of  sperifio 
gravity  4'18  to  4'25.  It  occurs  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  America,  the  richest  localities  in 
the  United  States  being  in  Chester  and  Lancas- 
ter COS.,  Pa.  In  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
as  also  in  Brazil  and  Switzerland,  it  is  found  in 
long  needles  enclosed  in  masses  of  transparent 
quartz,  making  very  curious  and  beaatifnl 
specimens,  which  are  often  used  in  jewelry. 
Anatase  and  brookite  are  comparatively  rare 
minerals.  In  combination  with  oxide  of  iron, 
titanic  add  forms  the  compoxmd  ilmenite  or 
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tttaniferons  iron.  (See  Ibok  Obes.)  This  is 
met  with  in  large  masses  in  Maryland,  north- 
ern New  York,  and  Canada.  At  Bay  St.  Paul 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  are  beds  of  it,  from  100  to 
800  ft  long  and  90  ft.  thick,  the  ore,  according 
to  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  containing  48'60  per  cent. 
of  titanic  acid  combined  with  87'06  of  protox- 
ide of  iron,  10-42  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  8-60 
of  magnesia. — The  only  useful  application  of 
titanium  is  to  furnish  a  yellow  color  in  porce- 
lain painting,  and  to  give  the  proper  tint  to 
artificial  teeth.  The  American  supply  for  these 
purposes  is  derived  from  Pennsylvania.  Tessie 
da  Motay  employs  the  strong  attraction  of 
titaninm  for  nitrogen  to  produce  ammonia 
directly  from  the  atmosphere.  If  a  miztore 
of  titanic  anhydride  and  charcoal,  both  in  a 
minute  state  of  division,  be  heated  to  white- 
ness and  submitted  to  a  current  of  air,  nitro- 
gen is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  oarbonio  oxide 
escapes.  By  passing  steam  over  the  copper- 
colored  crystals  which  resolt,  ammonia  is  co- 
piously evolved,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
operation  may  be  made  continuous. 

TTTiSB,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Uranus  (Ooelus)  and  Geea  (Terra). 
They  were  Oceanus,  Coeus,  Crius,  Hyperion, 
Japetns,  Cronus,  Theia,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemo- 
syne, Phoebe,  and  Tethys.  According  to  the 
most  generally  received  account,  Uranus  feared 
bis  offspring,  and  as  fast  as  they  were  bom 
threw  tbem  into  Tartarus.  Gna  endeavored 
to  persuade  them  to  free  her  and  themselves 
from  this  oppressive  treatment.  Cronus, 
armed  with  a  sickle  made  by  his  mother,  un- 
manned his  father,  and  thus  secured  liberty 
and  power  for  himself  and  his  brothers.  Mar- 
rying his  sister  Rhea,  he  begot  three  sons  and 
three  daughters,  but,  having  been  told  that  he 
would  be  destroyed  by  one  of  his  own  children, 
swallowed  them  as  soon  as  they  were  bom. 
Bhea  concealed  Zeus  (Jupiter),  the  youngest, 
in  a  cave  in  Crete,  giving  to  Cronus  instead  a 
stone  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  When 
Zeus  had  grown  up,  he  was  enabled  by  strata- 
gem to  make  his  father  vomit  up  the  stone  and 
the  five  children  he  had  swallowed.  Supplied 
by  the  Cyclops  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
uded  by  the  Centimani,  Zens  carried  on  a  war 
against  the  Titans  for  ten  years,  and  at  length 
trinmpbed.  The  Titans,  with  the  exception  of 
Oceanus,  were  confined  for  ever  in  a  subter- 
ranean dungeon,  where  they  were  guarded  by 
the  Centimani.  The  name  of  Titans  was  also 
given  to  their  descendants. 

TtlE,  Sir  WmiaH,  an  English  architect, 
bom  in  London  in  1802,  died  in  Torquay,  April 
20^  1678.  He  studied  nnder  Laing,  and  early 
saperintended  the  restoration  of  the  church  of 
St.  Dunstan-in-the-East.  He  built  the  famous 
gothic  Irvingite  church  in  London,  and  several 
fine  railway  stations  in  France  and  England. 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  royal  exchange, 
London.  He  was  president  of  the  institute  of 
British  architects  from  1862  to  1864,  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Bath  from  1856  till  his 


death,  and  was  knighted  in  1860.  He  was  a 
high  financial  anthority,  and  presided  for  some 
time  over  the  London  and  Westminster  bank 
and  the  bank  of  Egypt. 

Tlims  (Ang.  Sax.  teotha,  a  tenth),  a  tax  of 
one  tenth  of  the  increase  of  crops,  stock,  and 
avails  of  personal  industry,  formerly  and  still 
in  some  countries  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
officers  of  religion,  religions  worship,  or  the 
assistance  of  the  poor.  This  tax  seems  to  have 
been  of  patriarchal  origin  (Gen.  xiv.  20),  and 
existed  in  many  of  the  nations  of  antiqnity. 
Under  the  Jewish  theocracy  the  tenth  part  of 
the  increase  of  the  property  of  the  Jews  was 
accorded  to  the  Levites,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
landed  inheritance  which  they  forfeited  by 
their  consecration  to  the  temple  worship,  and 
also  as  a  compensation  for  their  services. 
Other  tithes  were  also  prescribed  for  the  sac- 
rifices of  the  temple,  and  at  particular  periods 
for  the  poor.  The  early  Christian  church 
adopted  volimtarily  the  custom  of  consecrating 
to  religious  purposes  a  tenth  of  the  income,  it 
being  admitted  that  first  fmits  and  tithes  were 
not  of  divine  precept  in  the  new  law,  but  held 
that  the  obligation  of  supporting  the  ministers 
of  religion  is  of  divine  origin.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  payment  of  tithes  was  ever 
enjoined  as  obligatory  by  the  Greek  or  other 
eastern  churches.  The  first  known  canonical 
enactment  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  Latin 
church  was  a  statute  of  the  second  council  of 
Tours  in  667,  and  this  collection  was  enforced 
nnder  pain  of  excommunication  by  the  second 
council  of  M4con  in  686.  In  France,  Char- 
lemagne established  them  by  decree  in  the  8th 
century.  In  England  the  first  law'  in  relation 
to  them  is  believed  to  have  been  that  of  Ofia, 
king  of  Meroia,  who  brought  the  civil  power 
to  the  aid  of  the  clergy  in  collecting  their 
tithes.  This  was  subsequently  extended  over 
the  whole  of  England  by  Ethelwulf.  In  the 
9th  century  they  were  also  made  obligatory  in 
Scotland,  and  not  long  after  in  Ireland.  At 
first  they  were  paid  to  whatever  church  the 
payer  chose,  but  the  decretal  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent in.  directed  their  payment  to  the  parsons 
of  the  respective  parishes  in  which  they  arose. 
By  the  ecclesiastical  law  tithes  were  divided 
into  three  kinds:  "praedial,"  or  such  as  arose 
immediately  from  the  ground,  like  grain  of 
all  kinds,  fruits,  herbs,  grasses,  hops,  wood, 
&c. ;  "  mixed,"  natural  products,  but  nurtured, 
and  preserved  in  part  by  the  care  of  man,  such 
as  wool,  milk,  pigs,  butter,  cheese,  &c.;  and 
"  personal,"  as  of  manual  occupations,  trades, 
fisheries,  &c.  The  first  two  kinds  were  payable 
in  gross,  but  of  the  third  class  only  the  tenth 
part  of  the  clear  gains  and  profits  was  due.  In 
France,  Charlemagne  divided  the  tithes  into 
four  parts,  one  to  maintain  the  edifice  of  the 
church,  another  to  support  the  poor,  a  third  to 
maintain  the  bishop,  and  a  fourth  the  parochial 
clergy.  By  the  original  law  in  England,  all 
lands  except  those  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
dinrob  itself  were  tithable;  bnt  at  the  refer- 
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mation  manyo^the  forfeited  chnrch  lands  when 
gold  were  specially  exempted,  and  Bome  were 
also  exempted  by  composition  and  some  by 
prescription.  These  partial  exemptions  only 
made  uie  barden  more  galling  to  those  who 
were  compelled  to  pay ;  and  as  the  tithes  were 
a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  estab- 
lished ohorch,  it  was  particularly  annoying  to 
dissenters,  and  has  been  for  two  centuries  a 
constant  snbject  of  complaint.  Until  the  reign 
of  William  iV.  the  payment  of  tithes  might  be 
exacted  in  kind,  but  by  the  act  of  6  and  7  Wil- 
liam IV.,  0.  71,  and  subsequent  acts,  tithes  have 
been  converted  into  a  rent  charge  payable  in 
money,  but  varying  annually  aooording  to  the 
average  price  of  corn  for  the  preceding  seven 
years.  In  Ireland  they  bad  been  compounded 
at  three  fourths  their  former  estimated  value 
previous  to  the  disestablishment  act  of  1869, 
which  abolished  tithes,  and  created  a  common 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church  and  clergy.  In  France  tithes  were 
abolished  at  the  revolution,  and  this  example 
was  followed  afterward  by  the  other  conti- 
nental states.  In  the  Canadian  province  of 
Quebec  tithes  are  still  collected  by  the  Roman 
Oatholio  clergy,  in  virtue  of  the  old  French  law 
still  in  force  there.  In  the  United  States  tithes 
are  only  exacted  by  the  Mormon  hierarchy,  and 
among  them  the  system  is  modelled  on  tiiat  of 
the  Jewish  theocracy. 

TITLIlf  (TiziANo  Vbobluo),  an  Italian  paint- 
er, bom  near  Pieve  di  Oadore,  Friuli,  in  1477, 
died  in  Venice,  Aug.  27,  1576.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  his  first  attempts  at  coloring  in 
his  early  childhood  with  juices  expressed  from 
flowers.  In  bis  ninth  year  he  was  placed 
nnder  Sebastiano  Zuocati,  a  Venetian  painter 
and  worker  in  mosaic,  and  subsequently  stud- 
ied nnder  Bellini.  He  also  came  probably 
nnder  the  influence  of  Albert  DtLrer,  who 
visited  Venice  in  1494  and  again  in  1507,  but 
was  indebted  chiefly  to  his  intimate  friend 
and  fellow  student  Giorgione  for  the  ideas  of 
art  and  color  which  long  governed  him.  At 
Giorgione's  death  in  1611  the  styles  of  the 
two  artists  were  so  similar  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  their  productions,  and  Titian 
readily  completed  the  unfinished  works  of  his 
friend.  Perceiving  that  breadth  of  form  pro- 
duced breadth  of  color,  he  endeavored  to  see 
nature  in  a  more  ample  light,  and,  instead 
of  copying  or  imitating  her  tones,  to  general- 
ize and  elevate  them  in  accordance  with  his 
original  conceptions.  The  result  was  a  free 
and  serene  beauty  of  form  and  expression,  and 
a  representation  of  life  realizing  what  Kugler 
calls  "the  glorification  of  earthly  existence, 
and  the  liberation  of  art  from  the  bonds  of 
ecclesiastical  dogmas."  Left  at  the  age  of  84 
without  a  rival,  Titian  entered  upon  a  career 
which  for  the  uniform  excellence  of  its  pro- 
ductions, for  celebrity  and  duration,  has  per- 
haps no  parallel  in  the  history  of  painting. 
Commissions  from  the  wealthy  Venetian  no- 
bility afforded  him  abundant  employment.    In 


1614  he  Tinted  the  oonrt  of  Duke  Alfonso  L  of 
Ferrara,  for  whom  he  painted  the  "  Arrival  of 
Bacchus  in  the  Island  of  Kaxos  "  and  "  A  Sac- 
rifice to  the  Goddess  of  Fertility,"  whieh  are 
at  Madrid,  and  the  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  in 
the  British  national  gallery,  which  presents  an 
epitome  of  all  the  characteristic  beauties  of 
Titian  in  composition,  color,  and  form.  At 
Ferrara  he  also  painted  portraits  of  Lucrezis 
Borgia  and  of  Ariosto.  He  was  again  ait  Venice 
from  1616  to  1680,  when  he  went  to  Bologna 
to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  and  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and  to  Mantoa, 
where  he  executed  for  the  duke  a  series  of  the 
twelve  Oeesars.  At  66  he  retained  the  vigor 
and  freshness  of  yontii,  while  the  magic  ch^m 
of  his  color  and  the  cheerful  serenity  of  his 
style  seemed  to  mellow  with  time.  In  1648-'5 
he  revisited  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  and  painted 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time,  and  Pope  Paul  III.  After  passing  some 
time  in  the  employment  of  the  duke  of  Ur- 
bino,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  produced 
a  masterpiece  in  his  picture  of  the  old  pope 
with  his  grandsons,  Cardinal  Famese  and  Dote 
Ottavio  Farnese.  While  engaged  npon  a  pic- 
ture of  Jupiter  and  Danaf,  he  was  visited  by 
Michel  Angelo,  who,  after  expressing  admira- 
tion for  his  coloring,  observed  that  if  he  had 
been  early  grounded  in  the  principles  of  draw- 
ing, he  would  rank  as  the  first  painter  in  the 
world.  In  1548  he  was  summoned  by  Charles 
V.  to  Augsburg,  and  received  from  him  the  title 
of  oonnt  palatine  of  the  empire  and  a  pension. 
After  the  abdication  of  Charles  he  continued 
in  great  favor  with  his  son  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
for  whom  he  painted  important  works ;  but  his 
pension  was  thenceforth  constantly  in  arrears, 
and  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  petition  tiie 
Spanish  officials  for  the  snms  dne  him  for 
pictures.    The  remainder  of  Titian's  life  was 

Sassed  principally  in  Venice.  His  "  Martyr- 
om  of  St.  Lawrence,"  in  the  Jesnits'  church 
in  Venice,  painted  when  he  was  81,  is  one  of 
his  largest  and  grandest  compositions;  and 
at  least  one  of  his  celebrated  Magdalens,  that 
in  the  Escnrial,  was  executed  even  later.  At 
90  years  of  age  sorrow  rather  than  time  be- 
gan to  aSect  him,  and,  notwithstanding  be 
clung  resolutely  to  his  art  for  consolation,  the 
vigor  and  beauty  of  his  style  became  impaired. 
In  his  97th  year  he  received  Henry  IH.  of 
France,  who  passed  through  Venice  on  his  w«y 
from  Poland,  with  magnificent  hospitality; 
and  two  years  later,  while  yet  occupied  with 
his  art,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  plague.  His 
latest  work  was  a  dead  Christ  with  the  Virgin 
and  attendant  saints,  now  in  the  academy  of 
Venice.  By  a  special  exception  in  his  favor 
he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
de'  Frari. — ^The  works  of  Titian  comprise  sa- 
cred and  profane  history,  mythological  sob- 
iects,  portraits,  and  landscapes,  the  last  named 
being  generally  treated  in  connection  with 
other  subjects,  though  not  always  in  subor- 
dination to  them.    Many  of  the  pictures  pass- 
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ing  Tinder  his  name  are  not  well  authenticated. 
He  is  Been  to  the  best  advantage  in  Venice. 
Of  his  early  pictures,  which  reflect  the  style 
of  the  Bellini  modified  by  the  peculiar  ideas 
derived  from  Giorgione,  the  most  noticeable 
are  the  "  Visit  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,"  in  the 
academy  at  Venice ;  the  Vierge  au  Lapin,  in 
the  Louvre;  the  "Christ  with  the  Tribute 
Money  "  (engraved  by  Gnstav  Eilers,  Berlin, 
1876),  at  DrMden ;  and  particularly  the  "  Res- 
urrection," puntcMl  in  nve  compartments,  in 
the  church  of  San  Nazaro,  at  Brescia.  The 
more  developed  period  which  succeeded  the 
death  of  Giorgione  comprises  nearly  all  the 
pictures  by  which  he  is  now  known.  The  first 
in  celebrity  of  these  perhaps  is  the  "St.  Peter 
Martyr,"  in  the  church  of  Santi  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  in  Venice,  which  ranks  with  the  "  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Lawrence  "  among  the  painter's 
masterpieces.  The  academy  of  Venice  con- 
tains his  "Assumption"  and  "Presentation  of 
the  Virgin,"  and  the  Manfrini  palace  in  the 
same  city  the  "Entombment  of  Christ."  In 
addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Last 
Supper,"  in  the  Escurial,  upon  which  he  labored 
seven  years ;  a  "  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints," 
in  the  UfiSzi  gallery;  the  "St.  Sebastian,"  in  the 
Vatican ;  the  "  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns," 
in  the  Louvre ;  various  well  known  Magdalens 
in  Rome,  Florence,  the  Escurial,  and  elsewhere; 
and  numerous  Madonnas,  Holy  Families,  and 
similar  pieces  scattered  over  Europe.  Upon 
subjects  taken  from  allegory  and  secular  his- 
tory he  executed  several  important  pictures, 
including  the  "  Victory  of  the  Venetians  over 
the  Janizaries,"  for  the  doge's  palace,  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  As  a  colorist  merely 
Titian  developed  the  resources  of  his  art  with 
most  success  in  naked  female  figures.  The 
most  familiar  examples  are  the  several  Vennses 
in  the  galleries  of  Florence  and  Dresden ;  the 
Dana^s  at  Naples  and  Vienna;  the  Flora  in 
the  UflBzi  gallery;  "Diana  and  her  Nymphs" 
and  "  Venus  rising  from  the  Sea,"  in  the  Staf- 
ford gallery;  "Venus  and  Adonis"  (a  dnpli- 
oate),  in  the  British  national  gallery ;  and  the 
BO-cidled  Vinui  del  Pardo  in  the  Louvre.  As 
a  portrait  painter  he  is  unrivalled ;  and  Fnseli 
says  that  landscape  dates  its  origin  from  him. 
—See  Northcote's  "Life  of  Titian"  (2  vols., 
London,  1880),  and  that  by  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle  (1876). 

TmCACA,  a  lake  of  South  America,  partly  in 
Bolivia  and  partly  in  Peru,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Desagnadero,  more  than  12,000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  From  recent  but  incomplete  surveys  it 
is  estimated  to  be  about  100  m.  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  85  m.  Scattered  over  its 
surface  are  many  small  islands  containing  the 
remarkable  ruins  called  Tiaguanaco.  These  in- 
dicate a  higher  order  of  art  than  any  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  a 
higher  civilization  than  the  aboriginal  monu- 
ments at  Palenque.  According  to  the  early 
Spanish  chroniclers,  the  Peruvians  had  but  the 
vagueat  traditions  of  their  origin,  and  ^ere 


are  striking  evidences  of  their  great  antiquity. 
Some  of  the  structures,  on  a  pyramidal  plan, 
appear  to  have  covered  several  acres,  but  the 
most  remarkable  features  still  remaining  are 
monolithic  doorways,  pillars,  and  statues  elab- 
orately sculptured  in  a  style  found  nowhere 
else.  One  of  these  doorways  is  10  ft.  high 
and  18  ft.  broad,  with  an  opening  6  ft.  4  in. 
by  8  ft.  2  in.,  the  whole  cut  from  a  single 
stone.  Its  E.  front  has  a  cornice,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  is  a  human  figure  crowned  with 
rays,  interspersed  with  serpents  with  crested 
heads.  On  each  side  are  three  rows  of  human 
and  other  figures,  apparently  symbolic.  The 
statues  are  much  broken,  but  their  origin^ 
dimensions  were  colossal.  The  whole  neigh- 
borhood is  strewn  with  vast  blocks  of  stone 
elaborately  wrought.  The  principal  ruins  are 
on  an  island  bearing  the  same  name  as  the 
lake,  close  to  the  S.  W.  shore.  On  some  of 
the  islands  are  other  monuments  of  great  ex- 
tent, but  of  true  Peruvian  type,  apparently 
the  remains  of  temples  destroyed  on  the  arri- 
val of  the  Spaniards.  (See  Atmabas.)  Since 
1871  two  small  steamers,  carried  in  pieces 
across  the  Andes,  have  been  launched  on  the 
lake.  A  railroad  extending  about  220  m., 
across  the  Andes  from  Arequipa  to  Puno  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  was  begun  in 
1870  and  completed  Jan.  1,  1874,  at  a  cost  of 
$82,000,000.  It  opens  to  market  the  wealth 
of  the  lake  shores,  alpaca  wool,  cinchona, 
chocolate,  cofFee,  and  other  products,  and  the 
silver,  copper,  and  timber  of  the  surrounding 
mountains. 

TTTJENS,  or  TMicH,  Ttatae,  a  German  vocal- 
ist of  Hungarian  extraction,  bom  in  Hamburg 
in  1834.  She  appeared  upon  the  operatic  stage 
in  Hamburg  at  the  age  of  15,  was  engaged  for 
the  opera  in  Frankfort,  and  subsequently  en- 
tered into  an  engagement  for  three  years  with 
the  director  of  the  imperial  theatre  at  Vienna, 
during  which  she  established  her  reputation 
as  a  representative  of  the  greater  r61e8  of  the 
lyric  stage,  such  as  those  of  Leonora  in  Fide- 
lia, Valentina  in  Let  HugvenoU,  and  Donna 
Anna  in  Don  Owoanni.  At  the  close  of  this 
engagement  she  transferred  her  services  to  Her 
Majesty's  theatre,  London,  and  since  that  time 
has  lived  mostly  in  England,  taking  part  in  the 
great  musical  festivals  in  that  country,  and 
being  equally  distinguished  as  an  operatic  and 
oratorio  singer.     In  1875  she  visited  America. 

TniiABK,  the  popular  name  of  the  small 
dentirostrai  birds  of  the  family  motoeillida, 
subfamily  anthina,  and  genus  anthvt  (Bechst.). 
They  resemble  the  larks  in  their  markings  and 
in  the  long  hind  claw,  and  the  wagtails  in  their 
movements  and  habits  on  the  ground,  and  evi- 
dently are  intermediate  between  these  sub- 
families. In  this  genus  the  bill  is  rather 
straight  and  slender,  with  the  tip  notched: 
wings  very  long,  the  first  three  quills  equal 
and  longest,  and  the  tertials  nearly  as  long 
as  the  primaries;  tail  moderate  and  slightly 
notched ;  tarsi  and  toes  long  and  slender,  the 
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hind  toe  long  with  a  ver;'  long  sharp  olaw. 
The  species  are  nameroas,  inhabiting  most 
parts  of  the  world  and  in  every  variet/  of 
re^on,  some  being  migratory,  others  perma- 


Amtriciii  Tltlaik  (Antluu  LodoTidtniu). 

nent  residents.  The  nest  is  made  apon  the 
ground,  of  dry  grass  and  stalks,  lined  with  finer 
plants  and  hair ;  the  eggs  are  fonr  to  six.  The 
American  titlark  (A.  Ludovieianus,  Licht.)  is 
6^  in.  long  and  11  in.  in  alar  extent;  olive 
brown  above,  each  feather  darkest  in  the  mid> 
die;  beneath  yellowish  brown,  the  sides  of  the 
neck  spotted  longitudinally  with  dark  brown ; 
around  eyes  and  superciliary  stripe  yellowish ; 
central  tail  feathers  like  back,  the  others  black- 
ish brown,  the  external  one  mostly  white  and 
a  white  spot  at  the  end  of  the  second ;  prima- 
ries edged  with  whitish,  and  the  other  quills 
with  pa^e  brownish ;  bill  and  feet  black.  It  is 
very  generally  distributed  over  North  Ameri- 
ca, extending  to  the  Pacific  and  to  Greenland, 
and  is  accidental  in  Europe.  The  flight  is  ex- 
ceedingly easy  and  graceful ;  it  occurs  in  flocks 
of  tens  or  hundreds  running  fast  on  the  ground. 
It  is  found  in  the  fields,  on  the  prairies,  along 
rivers,  and  'on  the  sea  shore ;  the  notes  are 
dear  and  sharp  tweets,  the  last  much  pro- 
longed ;  it  breeds  as  far  K.  as  Labrador,  both 
sexes  incubating,  and  sitting  so  closely  as  al- 
most to  allow  themselves  to  be  trodden  npon 
before  flying;  the  eggs  are  six,  f-  by  ^  in., 
reddish  brown,  with  darker  dots  and  lines  at 
the  larger  end.  The  Missouri  titlark  (neoeoryt 
Spraguei,  Solater),  5^  in.  long  and  9}  in.  m 
extent  of  wings,  in  song  and  habits  comes  the 
nearest  of  American  birds  to  the  European 
skylark. — Among  the  European  species,  the 
most  extensively  distribnted  is  the  meadow 
titlark  or  pipit  {A.  pratensu,  Bechst.),  also 
called  titling;  it  is  6\  in.  long  and  9}  in.  in 
alar  extent,  olivaceous  above,  spotted  with 
dasky;  brownish  white  below,  tinged  ante- 
riorly with  red ;  neck,  sides,  and  fore  part  of 
breast  with  oblong  brownish  black  spots.  It 
is  of  slender  and  elegant  form,  generally  dis- 
tribnted over  Europe,  a  permanent  resident  in 
Great  Britain,  and  most  abundant  in  meadows; 


it  sings  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of 
July,  and  rears  two  broods  in  a  season;  its 
notes  are  remarkably  fine,  the  bird  attering 
them  perched,  seated,  or  flying,  in  the  last  case 
beginning  at  a  considerable  height,  hovering  a 
little  while,  and  descending  warbling  to  the 
ground.  It  is  in  the  nest  of  this  species  that 
the  onokoo  generally  places  its  eggs. 

TCnOilB^  the  popular  name  of  the  partita, 
a  subfamily  of  the  warblers,  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  except  South  America.  The  bill 
is  short,  strong,  rather  conical  and  strai^t, 
with  the  tip  entire ;  nostrils  generally  con- 
cealed by  the  frontal  plumes ;  wings  moderate 
and  pointed,  with  the  first  three  qnills  grad- 
uated; tail  more  or  less  long,  rounded  and 
even;  tarsi  long,  slender,  and  scaled  in  front; 
inner  toe  shortest ;  claws  strong  and  carved. — 
In  the  typical  genus  panu  (Lmn.)  the  bill  is 
somewhat  curved,  not  very  stout ;  the  head  is 
not  crested;  the  fourth  and  fifth  quills  are 
equal  and  longest ;  the  crown  and  throat  gen- 
erally black.  There  are  more  than  60  species 
described  in  North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  small,  sprightly,  and  bold  birds,  and 
many  of  them  with  beautiful  colors.  They 
sometimes  do  considerable  damage  in  orchards 
by  picking  open  the  buds  in  search  of  insects. 
The  nests  are  made  in  the  forks  of  hashes  and 
trees,  of  moss,  grasses,  and  wool,  lined  with 
hair  and  feathers ;  many  of  the  best  known  spe- 
cies deposit  their  eggs  in  holes  of  decayed  trees, 
left  by  the  woodpeckers  or  made  by  them- 
selves; the  eggs  are  six  to  twelve. — The  lar- 
gest of  the  well  known  American  species  is  the 
tufted  titmouse  (J^phophane»  bieoUr,  Bon^), 
6^  in.  long  and  about  10  in.  in  alar  extent; 
the  crown  has  a  conspionous  crest,  the  bill  is 
conical  with  the  upper  and  lower  outlines  con- 
vex, wings  graduated  with  the  first  quill  very 
short,  and  the  tail  moderately  long  and  rounded. 
The  color  above  is  ashy  black ;  frontal  band 
black ;  under  parts  uniform  whitish,  sides 
brownish  chestnut ;  sides  of  head  nearly  whiter 
and  bill  black.    It  is  found  throughont  eastern 


Tufted  TitmouH  (Lophophines  Uoolor). 

North  America  to  the  Missouri,  appearing  in 
the  middle  states  about  May  1,  in  the  summer 
inhabiting  the  forests,  in  flocks  or  families  of 
eight  or  ten,  in  company  with  the  notfaateh 
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and  downy  woodpecker;  the  note  is  a  kind 
of  pleasing  whistle ;  the  eggs  are  six  or  eight, 
white  with  a  few  red  spots  at  the  larger  end, 
and  are  laid  in  holes  of  decayed  trees. — In 
the  genns  pant*  (Linn.)  helongs  the  black- 
oapped  titmoDse  or  chickadee  (P.  atrieapilliu, 
T.inn  )  (See  Blaokcap.)  The  largest  of  the 
European  species  is  the  great  titmoase  or  tit 
(P.  nuMor,  Linn.),  called  also  ozeye  and  black- 
cap in  England,  and  la  eharbonniire  in  France; 
it  is  less  than  6  in.  long,  with  the  head,  fore 
part  of  neck,  transverse  band  on  sides,  and 
longitudinal  one  on  breast  and  abdomen,  black ; 
cheeks  white,  back  yellowish  green,  and  breast 
and  sides  yellow ;  wings  and  tail  grayish.  Its 
osaal  note  is  a  load  cheep  followed  by  a  harsh 
chatter,  in  the  spring  resembling  the  filing  of 
a  saw  and  heard  to  a  great  distance;  it  imi- 
tates the  notes  of  other  birds,  and  in  its  habits 


Hanging  Tit  (Fantdes  pendnUoiu). 

and  food  shows  an  alliance  to  the  jays ;  in  its 
search  for  flies  it  visits  the  cottage  tops  and 
pulls  the  straw  from  the  thatch ;  it  is  found 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  southern 
bonndaries  of  Europe.  The  blue  tit  (/*.  earu- 
leut,  Linn.)  is  4}  in.  long  and  7}  in.  in  alar  ex- 
tent, with  the  upper  part  of  the  bead  light  blue 
and  encircled  with  white;  band  round  neck, 
and  before  and  behind  eyes,  duller  blue;  cheeks 
white,  back  light  yellowish  green,  under  parts 
pale  grayish  yellow,  and  middle  of  breast  dull 
bine.  This  is  the  handsomest  and  most  fami- 
liar species ;  in  autumn  it  quits  the  woods  and 
thickets  and  visits  the  gardens  and  orchards,  in- 
cessantly hopping  about  among  the  branches, 
pert  and  irritable ;  it  is  called  tomtit,  blnecap, 
blnebonnet,  and  billy-biter  in  various  parts  of 
England.  It  is  a  permanent  resident  in  Great 
Britain ;  it  is  very  bold  when  sitting,  hissing 


like  a  snake  or  angry  kitten,  and  severely  bi- 
ting the  hand  brought  near  the  nest. — ^The 
hanging  tit  {paroidet  pendvlinut,  Koch),  H 
in.  long,  is  reddish  gray  above,  with  wings  and 
tail  blackish,  and  lower  parts  rosy  white;  it 
is  found  in  eastern  and  northern  Europe,  and 
constructs  very  artistically  a  nest  woven  of  the 
fibres  of  bark  and  the  cotton  of  the  seeds  of 
willows,  fastened  to  a  reed  or  thin  branch  and 
surrounded  by  closely  tangled  bushes,  which 
protect  it  from  the  wind  and  hide  it  from  view. 

'iTius,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Texas,  bounded  N. 
by  Sulphur  fork  of  Red  river,  S.  by  Big  Cy- 
press bayou,  and  intersected  by  White  Oak 
bayou ;  area,  940  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  11,880, 
of  whom  2,818  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
generally  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  county 
is  well  timbered,  and  contains  iron  ore.  The 
chief  prodnotions  in  1870  were  882,029  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  6,682  of  oats,  48,848  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  7,089  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  8,487  horses,  4,597  milch  cows,  10,784 
other  cattle,  8,798  sheep,  28,711  swine,  and 
7  saw  mills.    Capital,  Mount  Pleasant. 

TflfSS  (Titus  Flaviub  Sabinub  Yespasia- 
irns),  a  Boman  emperor,  bom  Deo.  80,  A.  D.  40, 
died  near  Reate  in  the  Sabine  country,  Sept. 
18,  81.  He  was  the  son  of  Vespasian,  and  was 
educated  in  the  imperial  household  with  Bri- 
tannicns,  the  son  of  Claudius,  who  was  poi- 
soned by  Nero.  While  still  young  he  served 
as  military  tribune  in  Britain  and  Germany, 
and  subsequently  became  queestor.  During  the 
Jewish  war  he  commanded  a  legion  under  his 
father,  and  captured  Tarichtea,  Gamala,  and 
other  places.  When  Vespasian,  proclaimed 
emperor  by  his  army,  went  to  Rome,  he  left 
Titus  to  end  the  Jewish  war,  which  he  accom- 
plished in  September,  70,  by  the  capture  of 
Jemsalem  and  the  massacre  and  dispersion  of 
its  inhabitants.  Subsequently  he  returned  to 
Rome  by  the  order  of  hia  father,  carrying  .with 
him  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
with  whom  he  had  f^en  in  love  (see  Bkbe- 
nice),  and  by  his  prompt  obedience  proved 
that  the  rumors  which  charged  him  with  aim- 
ing at  the  throne  were  unfounded.  For  their 
common  success  in  the  Jewish  war  he  had  with 
his  father  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  and  the  arch 
of  Titus  then  erected  is  still  standing.  (See 
Rome,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  412.)  During  the  remain- 
ing years  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  he  was 
employed  in  discharging  the  highest  functions 
of  state.  He  drew  up  Sie  imperial  edicts,  and 
was  permitted  to  write  letters  in  the  emperor's 
name.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  79,  and  soon 
dispelled  the  impression,  produced  by  some 
features  of  his  earlier  conduct,  that  he  would 
be  another  Nero.  The  people  called  him  amor 
et  delicim  generit  humani,  and  Suetonius  re- 
cords that  he  exclaimed,  Amiei,  diem  perdidi, 
whenever  a  day  passed  without  his  being  able 
to  do  a  service  to  a  friend  or  petitioner.  His 
reign  was  marked  by  a  succession  of  terrible 
calamities,  the  im'nries  inflicted  by  which  he 
made  earnest  efforts  to  repur.     In  79  the 
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towns  of  Herculanenm,  Stabise,  and  Pompeii 
were  destroyed :  in  80  a  great  fire  broke  out 
in  Koine  which  lasted  three  dajs,  and  a  plagae 
began  to  ravage  the  city,  of  which  thoosands 
di^  daily.  Titos  almost  exhausted  his  finan- 
ces in  order  to  relieve  bis  unfortunate  sub- 
jects, repaired  many  aqueducts,  made  a  road 
from  Rome  to  Ariminnm  (the  modem  Rimini), 
completed  the  Oolosseam,  which  his  father  had 
begun,  and  also  constructed  the  baths  called 
the  baths  of  Titus.  In  dedicating  these  two 
last,  he  gave  magnificent  entertainments,  which 
continued  100  days,  on  one  of  which  5,000  wild 
beasts  are  said  to  have  been  set  fighting  in 
the  new  amphitheatre.  He  checked  all  prosecu- 
tions of  Icua  majestat,  and  punished  aU  inform- 
ers. He  pardoned  his  brother  Domitian,  who 
several  times  had  attempted  to  supplant  him. 
Meanwhile  his  health  declined,  and  going  to 
the  Sabine  country,  he  expired  in  the  same  vil- 
la in  which  his  father  had  died.  Titus  is  said 
to  have  written  Greek  poems  and  tragedies. 

TITOS,  a  companion  and  fellow  laborer  of 
the  apostle  Paul.  He  was  a  Qreek,  and  was 
one  of  those  persons  sent  from  Antioch  to 
Jerusalem  to  consult  the  apostles,  and  it  was 
not  judged  necessary  that  he  should  be  cir- 
cumcised. He  accompanied  Paul  to  Jerusa- 
lem, was  his  agent  at  Oorinth  and  in  Dalma- 
tia,  and  was  left  with  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sions on  the  island  of  Crete.  According  to 
ecclesiastical  authorities  and  tradition,  he  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Orete. 

TITUS,  ^taUe  to,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  addressed  by  the  apostle  Paul 
to  bis  disciple  Titos.  This  and  the  two  epis- 
tles to  Timothy  form  the  pastoral  letters  of 
the  apostle,  all  of  which  have  so  many  points 
in  common  that  their  authenticity  has  been 
generally  attacked  and  defended  simultaneous- 
ly. The  date  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus  has  been 
tJie  sobject  of  much  dispnte,  some  fixing  it  as 
early  as  the  year  62,  others  as  late  as  65,  oth- 
ers at  various  intermediate  years.  The  apostle 
furnishes  Titos,  whom  he  had  left  behind  in 
Orete,  with  rules  of  conduct  for  himself,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  elders 
(i.  5-9),  and  certain  false  teachers  (i.  10-16),  as 
well  as  for  Christians  in  general  (cb.  ii.  and 
iii.).  The  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  generally  include  also  the  Epistle  to 
Titus.    (See  Timothy,  Epistles  to.) 

T1TI18V1LLE,  a  city  of  Crawford  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Oil  creek,  86  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  40  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Erie;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,639;  in  1876,  about  10,000.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  fine  dairy  region,  and  is  snrroonded  by 
hills.  The  streets  are  broad,  straight,  and  well 
paved;  the  dwellings  are  of  wood  and  brick, 
and  are  surrounded  by  gardens ;  the  business 
blocks  are  of  brick.  It  is  well  drained,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  has  Holly  water  works.  It  com- 
municates with  Buffalo,  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  and 
other  points  by  means  of  the  Dunkirk,  Alle- 
ghany Valley,  and  Pittsburgh,  the  Oil  Creek 
and  Alleghany  River,  and  the  Union  and  Titus- 


viUe  railroads.  Titusville  is  the  chief  place  in 
the  oil  region,  and  owes  its  prosperity  to  the 
petroleum  wells  in  the  vicinity.  It  had  only 
800  inhabitants  in  1859,  when  the  production 
was  commenced.  It  contfuns  seven  oil  refine- 
ries, using  6,000  barrels  of  crude  petroleum 
daily ;  three  oil-barrel  factories,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  cooper  shops,  together  producing  3,000 
barrels  a  day ;  four  iron  works  and  f ounderies, 
manufacturing  steam  engines  and  boilers,  stop- 
cocks and  pipe  fittings,  and  oil-well  tools,  and 
also  doing  brass  casting  and  finishing;  two 
sulphuric  acid  factories,  two  flouring  mills, 
two  lager-beer  breweries,  four  banks,  a  high 
school,  four  ward  schools,  two  Roman  Catho- 
lic schools,  two  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
and  12  ohorches. 

TITOIil  (ano.  Tibur),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  and  1 6  m.  E.  K.  E.  of  the  <dty  of  Rome^ 
on  the  Teverone  (anc.  Anio)  and  on  the  slope 
of  Mt.  Ripoli ;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  is  remark- 
able for  magnificent  scenery  and  for  its  an- 
tiquities, which  include  villas,  bridges,  and  the 
temples  of  the  Sibyl  and  of  Vesta.  The  cele- 
brated falls  of  the  Anio  were  best  seen  from 
the  grottoes  of  Neptone  and  the  Sirens  till 
1826,  when  the  artificial  wall  over  which  they 
flowed  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation.  The 
course  of  the  river  was  then  diverted  by  cut- 
ting two  long  tunnels  through  the  rock  of  Mt. 
Catillo,  finished  in  1834;  the  new  falls  thus 
formed  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  as  weU  as 
the  numerous  small  cascades  in  the  W.  part 
of  the  town. — The  ancient  Tibur,  probably  a 
Siculian  city,  was  one  of  the  early  rivals  of 
Rome.  As  a  member  of  the  Latin  league,  it 
was,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  taken  in  338 
B.  0.,  and  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  territory. 
Remaining  nominally  independent,  it  became 
a  resort  of  Roman  exiles.  It  was  famed  for 
the  worship  of  Hercules  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  temples  of  the  period,  and  for  its 
associations  with  illnstrious  Romans  who  had 
villas  here  during  the  republic  and  the  early 
days  of  the  empire.  The  domain  of  Hadrian, 
S.  of  Tibur,  extended  over  8  m.,  and  incloded 
many  public  buildings  besides  a  magnificent 
palace.  In  the  middle  ages  the  town  again 
became  important.  Pius  II.  built  the  castle  in 
its  present  form  near  the  gate  Santa  Crooe. 

TUXCAU,  or  llunia  (Aztec,  "land  of 
bread"),  a  state  and  city  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico.  The  state  is  bounded  W.  by  the  state 
of  Mexico,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  that  of 
Pnebla;  area,  1,498  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 121,- 
666.  In  area  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  Mexican 
states,  not  including  the  federal  district.  It 
received  its  name  from  its  great  fertility  in 
•maize.  The  city,  capital  of  the  state,  is  be- 
tween two  mountains  on  an  upper  branch  of 
the  river  Mescala,  20  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Pae- 
bla,  and  70  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Mexico ;  pop.  about 
6,000.  It  has  a  cathedral,  state  house,  bishop's 
palace,  and  the  oldest  Franciscan  convent  in 
Mexico. — The  Teohiohimecs  founded  the  Tlax- 
calan  republic,  which  snccessfoUy  resisted  all 
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efforts  of  Borrounding  tribes  and  even  of  the 
Mexican  monarchy  for  its  subjugation.  In 
1519  the  Tlaxcalans  resisted  the  march  of  Cor- 
tes, but,  after  being  defeated  in  four  battles, 
thej  submitted  as  vassals  to  Spain,  but  refused 
to  abjure  their  religion.  (See  Cobtes.)  The 
city  is  said  to  have  numbered  at  the  time  of 
the  inrasion  about  20,000  families,  and  Sept. 
18,  the  day  of  Oortes's  entrance,  ia  still  cele- 
brated there. 

HEHCEN,  a  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  province 
and  68  m.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Oran ;  pop.  in 
1872,  18,722,  including  3,000  French.  It  is 
the  strongest  Algerian  fortress  on  the  Moroc- 
can border,  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
places  of  the  country.  It  has  about  80  mosques, 
the  most  magnificent  being  that  of  Sid  Ibrahim. 
Trade  and  industry  are  active,  and  increasing 
in  consequence  of  improved  oommnnications. 
It  was  originally  called  Jiddah,  and  for  several 
centuries  was,  with  occasional  interruptions, 
the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  with  a 

Sopulation  estimated  at  more  than  100,000. 
[any  vestiges  of  its  former  splendor  remain. 
(See  HUtoire  de»  roii  de  Tlemeen,  from  the 
Arabic,  by  the  abb6  Bargte,  Paris,  1852.)  In 
the  16th  centnry  it  fell  under  the  domination 
of  the  Turks,  who  allotted  it  to  the  dey  of  Al- 
giers. The  inhabitants  having  revolted  in  1670, 
the  place  was  burned.  The  French,  after  a 
brief  occupation,  restored  it  in  1837  by  treaty 
to  Abd-el-Kader,  and  they  did  not  recover  pos- 
session untU  after  partly  destroying  the  town 
in  1842,  since  which  time  they  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  fortifications. 

TOAD,  the  common  name  of  a  well  known 
family  of  anourous  or  tailless  batrachians,  the 
general  character  and  anatomy  of  which  have 
been  described  under  Amphibia  and  Fboo. 
The  iu/onidcB,  which  comprise  the  common 
toads,  have  a  well  developed  tongue,  jaws 
rather  sharp  at  the  edge  bat  without  teeth, 
thick  and  heavy  body,  and  skin  more  or  less 
covered  with  glandular  warts  which  secrete 
an  acrid  fluid ;  the  hind  legs  are  bat  little 
longer  than  the  anterior.  According  to  Agas- 
siz,  the  toads  should  rank  higher  than  the 
frogs,  from  their  more  terrestrial  habits ;  the 
embryonic  web,  which  still  unites  the  fingers 
of  the  frog,  disappears  in  the  to^d,  and  the 
cataneons  glands  of  the  skin  do  not  exist  in 
frogs.  Toads,  like  frogs,  absorb  moisture  by 
the  skin,  which  is  oast  at  intervals,  coming  off 
in  lateral  halves  which  are  swallowed  by  the 
animal  at  a  golp;  the  skin  feels  hard  to  the 
touch,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Rainey  T"  Micro- 
scopic Journal,"  1856),  contains  a  layer  of 
earthy  matter  under  the  dermis  effervescing 
with  acids,  considered  by  him  the  analogue 
of  what  becomes  a  oontinnous  bard  dermal 
skeleton  in  the  testudinata.  Like  frogs,  they 
have  also  a  large  sac  resembling  a  bladder, 
often  found  filled  with  pure  water,  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  kidneys,  but  formed  of 
the  allantois,  serving  as  a  reservoir  of  water 
and  aiding  in  respiration,  its  walls  being  high- 


ly yascnlar.  The  acrid  flaid  of  the  skin  may 
be  pressed  out  from  two  eminences  like  split 
beans  just  behind  the  head ;  it  comes  forth  in 
a  jet,  and  will  make  the  eyes  smart  severely 
if  it  touches  them.  The  hyoid  bone  being  ab- 
sent, the  root  of  the  tongue  is  attached  ante- 
riorly in  the  concavity  formed  by  the  branches 
of  the  lower  jaw,  the  free  extremity  pointing 
backward  when  at  rest ;  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
trusion in  a  reversed  position  so  rapidly  that 
the  eye  cannot  follow  it.  They  are  not  only 
inoffensive,  but  of  great  service  to  man  in  de- 
stroying noxious  insects  and  larvae ;  they  usu- 
ally lie  hid  during  the  day,  but  come  out  at 
dusk  in  woods,  fields,  and  gardens,  in  search 
of  food,  and  are  not  unfrequently  found  in 
cellars  and  dark  places  about  houses;  their 
metamorphoses  are  of  the  same  character  as 
those  described  under  Fboo  ;  they  live  out  of 
the  water  except  daring  the  breeding  season 
in  March  or  April ;  daring  winter  they  remain 
torpid  in  holes  and  crevices,  under  stones, 
stumps,  &c. ;  they  lay  a  great  number  of  eggo 


Common  Earopean  Toad  (Bafi>  vnlgtils). 

united  into  long  strings,  enclosed  in  a  ge- 
latinous substance,  generally  two,  which  Qie 
male  draws  out  with  his  hind  feet.  The  spe- 
cies are  less  numerous  than  in  the  terrestrial 
and  tree  frogs ;  they  are  found  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, but  unequally  distributed,  being  most 
abundant  in  America,  and  least  so  in  Europe, 
which  has  not  a  single  species  peculiar  to  it, 
both  the  common  toad  and  the  natterjack  oc- 
curring also  in  Africa  and  Asia ;  they  are  more 
abundant  in  Asia  than  in  Africa,  and  only  one 
is  described  in  Australia;  Dumferil  and  Bi- 
bron  recognize  only  85  species  of  bufonida. — 
In  the  genus  hu/o  (Laar.)  the  tongue  is  ob- 
long, free  posteriorly;  anterior  limbs  four- 
toed  and  free,  the  posterior  five-toed  and  semi- 
palmated ;  the  tuberosity  behind  each  eye, 
above  the  tympanum,  porous  and  cushion- 
shaped  ;  head  obtuse  in  front,  the  upper  jaw 
descending  directly  downward  so  that  the  in- 
termaxiDaries  do  not  project  in  front  of  the 
cranium.  The  common  Eoropean  toad  or  pad- 
dock (B.  rmlffarit,  Laur.),  le  erwpavd  of  the 
French,  is  8  to  8}  in.  long,  of  a  lurid  brown- 
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ish  gray,  with  reddish  l>rown  tnbercleg  and  a 
blaokiah  stripe  ezternallj  or  along  the  glands 
on  the  sides  of  the  head ;  the  iris  red  or  guld- 
en; the  bod/  thick  and  mnch  inflated.  It 
feeds  on  insects  and  worms  of  all  kinds,  but 
will  touch  only  a  living  and  a  moring  prey ; 
it  remains  motionless,  with  eyes  fixed  on  its 
intended  victim  till  it  comes  within  reach  of 
its  tongue,  which  is  darted  out  with  extreme 
rapidity  and  acooraoy ;  when  it  seizes  a  worm, 
it  pushes  it  into  the  mouth  with  the  fore  feet 
till  all  disappears,  and  the  animal  is  swallowed 
whole.  Its  motions  are  by  a  kind  of  crawl ; 
when  alarmed  it  stops  and  swells  out  the  body, 
and  sometimes  makes  short  and  awkward  leaps. 
The  eggs  are  in  a  doable  series,  8  or  4  ft.  long 
and  two  lines  thick,  and  are  laid  in  the  spring 
two  or  three  weeks  later  than  those  of  the 
'frog,  the  young  being  folly  developed  by  the 
last  of  summer ;  they  are  smaller  and  blacker 
in  all  their  stages  than  the  young  of  the  frog. 
Small  toads  of  this  and  the  common  North 
American  species  are  often  f  onnd  in  places,  such 
as  gardens  and  cellars,  where  they  could  neither 
have  had  access  to  water  nor  have  been  intro- 
duced from  without,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  gone  through  the  usual  stages  of  tadpole 
existence;  the  gills  must  have  disappeared 
shortly  after  birui,  if  they  ever  existed ;  they 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  prematurely  as- 
suming the  functional  conditions  of  terrestrial 
animals  when  circumstances  demand  it ;  a  sim- 
ilar rapid  metamorphosis  is  observed  as  a  rule 
in  the  Surinam  toad  mentioned  below.  (See 
"Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History," 
voL  xi.,  London,  1858.)  The  toad  has  been 
regarded  as  venomous  in  almost  all  countries 
and  ages,  its  saliva,  bite,  and  cutaneous  and 
watery  seoretion  being  supposed  to  be  poi- 
sonous and  more  or  less  maleficent ;  the  acrid 
exudation  from  the  skin  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  painful  irritation  oa  a  tender  skin  or 
a  wounded  mucous  membrane ;  though  it  will 
make  a  dog  quickly  drop  a  toad  from  its 
month,  it  has  no  efFeot  when  introduced  into 
the  oiroulation;  it  not  only  serves  thus  for 
the  protection  of  the  animal,  but  is  probably 
partly  excrementitious,  and  assists  the  lungs 
In  freeing  the  blood  of  carbon.  The  toad  has 
been  known  to  live  85  or  40  years,  and  it  is 
thought  to  attain  a  considerably  greater  age ; 
it  has  been  so  far  domesticated  as  to  come  and 
feed  from  the  hand,  and  seems  capable  of  at- 
tachment to  man.  From  their  well  known 
fondness  for  insects,  toads  make  excellent  traps 
for  the  entomologist,  who  may  thus  procure 
rare  and  otherwise  unattainable  beetles  and 
nocturnal  species,  which  they  can  be  made  to 
disgorge  without  difficulty;  gardeners  often 
put  them  into  hot-houses  to  destroy  ants  and 
other  insects  and  larvee.  Like  many  reptiles, 
the  toad  can  live  a  considerable  time  without 
food  and  with  a  very  small  supply  of  air ;  but 
the  alleged  instances  of  their  being  found  im- 
bedded in  solid  stone  or  the  heart  of  a  tree, 
with  no  possible  communication  with  the  ex- 


ternal world,  have  no  doubt  arisen  from  errors 
of  observation.  Dr.  Bnckland's  experiments 
in  1826,  in  connection  with  the  so-called  ante- 
diluvian toads,  show  that  these  animals  cannot 
usually  survive  a  long  time,  not  even  a  year, 
deprived  of  air  and  food.  (See  "  Onriositie* 
of  Natural  History,"  by  his  son  Francis  T. 
Bnckland,  1st  series,  London,  1859,  pp.  74-86.) 
— The  other  European  species  is  the  natter- 

J'ack,  or  mephitic  or  green  toad  {B.  ealamita, 
^aur.);  it  is  less  than  8  in.  long,  of  a  light 
yellowish  brown  color  clouded  with  dull  olive, 
and  with  a  bright  yellow  stripe  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back;  under  parts  yellowish  with 
black  spots,  and  the  legs  with  black  bands; 
iris  yellowish  green ;  it  is  less  tumid,  and  the 
eyes  more  prominent ;  the  hinds  legs  are  short- 
er and  the  toes  less  palmated,  indicating  more 
terrestrial  habits ;  it  is  less  common,  more  ac- 
tive, and  frequents  drier  places;  it  is  found 
throughout  Europe,  and  in  Asia  and  N.  Africa. 
— The  common  American  toad  (B.  America- 
niu,  Le  Oonte)  is  2|^  to  3  in.  long,  with  short, 
thick,  and  bloated  warty  body ;  anterior  limbs 
large,  posterior  short  with  a  spade-like  pro- 
cess at  root  of  first  toe,  described  as  a  rudi- 
mentary sixth  toe  by  some  writers ;  the  jaws 
entire,  and  the  eyes  large  and  brilliant.  It  has 
a  longitudinal  line  of  dirty  white  from  the  oc- 
ciput to  the  vent,  on  each  side  several  spots  of 
various  colors,  size,  and  sha[>e,  and  a  row  of 
black  and  whitish  ones  extending  to  the  hind 
legs;  lower  parts  granulated  and  dirty  yellow- 
ish white;  anterior  limbs  dusky  above  with 
small  white  spots,  the  posterior  ashy  with 
blotches  and  bands  of  black.  The  head  is 
smaller  than  in  the  European  toad,  the  body 
less  bloated,  and  the  movements  more  active. 
In  the  breeding  season  toads  and  frogs  do  not 
generally  assemble  in  the  same  pond;  this 
species  has  been  found  on  sandy  shores  over- 
grown with  beach  grass  and  in  salt  marshes; 
it  is  met  with  from  Maine  and  Canada  to  the 
Mississippi  valley ;  its  note  is  a  prolonged  trill, 
continued  by  day  and  night. — There  are  several 
toad-like  batrachians,  generally  arranged  by 
modem  herpetologists  in  the  frog  family.  One 
of  these,  the  accoucheur  toad  0.  ohBtetrieam, 
Lanr. ;  genua  alytet,  Wagler),  is  common  in 
the  vicinity,  of  Paris,  France,  and  in  S.  Ger- 
many; the  males  not  only  assist  the  females 
in  the  exclusion  of  the  eggs  (which  are  yellow), 
but  afterward  attach  them  to  their  hind  legs 
by  small  pedicles;  the  young  are  developed 
under  ground  in  the  femoral  region  until  they 
reach  the  tadpole  state,  when  the  males  enter 
the  water  and  the  young  escape. — The  family 
pipida  constitute  the  group  of  phrynoglotttt, 
so  named  from  having  no  tongue,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  phaneroglomet,  in  which  this 
organ  exists ;  the  head  is  triangular,  and  the 
small  eyes  are  low  and  near  the  mouth ;  the 
body  is  broad  and  thick,  the  hind  legs  very 
powerful  and  large,  and  the  toes  united  by  a 
complete  and  full  web.  The  family  contains 
only  two  genera,  pipa  (Laur.)  and  daetylethra 
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(Cm.),  each  with  a  single  species.  In  pipa 
there  are  no  teeth,  and  the  last  joint  of  tne 
slender  anterior  toes  is  divided  into  f  onr  parts. 
In  daetylethra  the  upper  jaw  has  small  pointed 
teeth,  the  tongue  is  at  the  hack  of  the  mouth, 
and  some  of  the  hind  toes  have  (alone  among 
batrachians)  hoof-like  claws ;  the  anterior  legs 
are  small  and  slender ;  the  D.  Capeiui*  (Onv.) 


Buitauun  Toad  (Pipa  Americana), 

is  fonnd  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  on  the 
Mozambique  coast.  The  Surinam  toad  (P. 
Americana,  Laar.)  has  a  remarkable  and  anom- 
aloos  mode  of  reproduction;  the  eggs  do  not 
escape  into  the  water,  but  are  received  \>y  the 
male,  who  deposits  them  on  the  back  of  the 
female  and  there  impregnates  them  (some 
authors  s&j  that  impregnation  takes  place  be- 
fore the  deposition  of  the  eggs  on  the  back  of 
the  female);  the  skin  becomes  thickened  be- 
tween them,  rises,  and  parti/  invests  each  egg 
in  a  sac  or  pouch,  covered  by  a  thin  opercnlam 
of  dried  gelatinous  matter,  probably  a  portion 
of  that  which  originally  surrounded  the  egg ; 
the  young  go  through  the  usual  changes  in  the 
dorsal  pouches,  and  emerge  perfect  toads ;  the 
yolk  is  large ;  the  ezternd  branchiie  disappear 
at  a  very  early  period ;  the  tail  is  fully  formed 
in  the  embryo,  hnt  is  absorbed  before  it  leaves 
the  egg ;  the  embryo  at  this  stage  is  larger  than 
the  original  egg,  so  that  it  must  have  absorbed 
something  from  the  pouch  of  the  parent.  This 
animal  is  commonly  found  in  the  dark  comers 
of  houses  in  Gniana,  and,  though  very  large 
and  exceedingly  disgusting  in  appearance,  is 
said  to  be  eaten  by  the  natives. 

TOID  FISH,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the  lophiiu 
family,  and  genus  batrachvi  (Bloch),  so  named 
from  its  large  head,  wide  gape,  usually  naked 
skin,  and  disgusting  appearance;  it  is  also 
called  frog  fish  and  oyster  fish.  The  head  is 
flattened  and  wider  than  the  body;  teeth  coni- 
cal, small  and  crowded  on  the  intermazillaries, 
larger  on  the  lower  jaw,  palate,  and  vomer ; 
operculum  small  and  spiny;  head,  lips,  and 
cheeks  provided  with  numerous  fleshy  appen- 
dages ;  lower  jaw  the  longer ;  first  dorsal  short, 


with  three  spinous  rays  almost  concealed  in 
the  skin ;  second  dorsal  and  anal  low,  soft,  and 
long ;  ventrals  under  the  throat,  narrow,  with 
three  rays;  pectorals  on  short  arms  of  five 
carpal  bones;  fourth  branchial  arch  without 
gills;  body  generally  scaleless;  no  pyloric 
c«sca;  air  bladder  deeply  forked  anteriorly, 
attached  to  the  vertebrte  by  slender  ligaments, 
and  muscular  on  the  sides.  They  hide  in  the 
sand  and  mud  of  salt  water,  and  occur  in  both 
hemispheres,  preying  on  fish.  There  are  more 
than  a  dozen  species,  of  which  one  of  the  best 
known  is  the  grunting  toad  fish  {B.  grunnims, 
Bloch),  found  in  the  seas  of  the  East  Indies ; 
the  skin  is  naked,  smooth,  soft  and  spongy; 
the  head  and  jaws  with  nomeroas  cutaneous 
appendt^es ;  the  color  is  brownish  above,  mar- 
bled with  darker,  below  white,  fins  white  with 
brown  bands ;  it  is  8  to  13  in.  long,  and  is  said 
to  be  eaten  at  Bombay ;  it  received  its  specific 
name  from  its  making  a  grunting  noise  like  a 
pig,  from  the  expulsion  of  air  by  the  muscular 
air  bladder  through  the  month. — The  common 
American  toad  fish  (B.  tau,  De  Eay)  is  much 
like  the  East  Indian,  with  half  a  dozen  more 
rays  in  the  second  dorsal  and  anal,  stronger 
teeth,  more  prominent  dorsal  spines,  and  rather 
darker  colors ;  it  is  8  in.  to  a  foot  long,  light 
brown,  marbled  with  black,  and  the  fins  with 
black  lines ;  the  body  is  covered  with  a  copious 
viscid  secretion ;  the  month  very  large,  and  the 
chin  and  cheeks  with  numerous  fleshy  appen- 
dages. It  is  fonnd  from  Maine  to  the  gnU  of 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  on  the  Kew  Eng- 
land coast  usually  in  ponds  and  lagoons  con- 
nected with  the  sea,  in  muddy  shoal  water,  or 
under  eel  grass  and  stones.  The  disgusting 
appearance  of  this  fish,  its  slimy  body,  goggle 


American  Toad  Flab  (Batracbua  tau). 

eyes,  and  immense  month,  have  generally  pre- 
vented the  use  of  its  flesh  as  food,  though  it  is 
said  to  be  delicate,  palatable,  and  wholesome ; 
it  is  a  savage  biter,  and  capable  of  inflicting 
severe  wounds.  Other  species  are  found  in  the 
Indian  and  African  seas,  and  some  larger  ones 
with  soft  scales  on  the  Brazilian  coast. 

TOBACCO,  the  plant  and  the  dried  and  pre- 
pared leaves  of  Nicotiana  taiacun  and  other 
species  of  Nieotiana,  a  genus  of  the  tolanacea 
or  nightshade  family.  (See  Solanum.)  The 
name  of  the  genus  commemorates  that  of  Jean 
Nicot,  a  French  ambassador  to  Portugal,  who 
in  1660  sent  the  seeds  from  Lisbon  to  France, 
as  those  of  a  highly  valuable  medicinal  plant 
which  was  then  known  throughout  Portugid, 
having  been  introduced  in  1620.  The  botani- 
cal specific  name,  and  the  common  name,  come 
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from  tobago  or  tabaeo,  the  native  term  in  Santo 
Domingo  for  the  tube  or  pipe  through  which 
the  smoke  of  the  burning  leaves  was  inhaled. 
The  native  Brazilian  name  for  the  plant  was 
petum  (now  used  as  a  generic  name  for  the 
related  petunia),  which  the  Portuguese  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  and  it  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  old  works.  The  genus  Ifieotiana  is 
mostly  American,  containing  about  60  species, 
mainly  herbs,  with  leaves,  stems,  &c.,  covered 
with  viscid  hairs;  calyx  tubular-bell-shaped 
and  five-lobed;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
five-lobed  limb;  stamens  five,  inserted  on  and 
included  by  the  corolla ;  ovary  two-celled, 
ripening  into  a  two-celled  capsnle,  surrounded 
by  the  persistent  calyx,  and  opening  by  two  or 
several  valves  for  the  escape  of  the  numerous, 
very  small,  kidney-shaped,  roughened  seeds. 
The  species  most  generally  cultivated  is  iV. 
tabaeum,  a  stately  plant,  8  to  6  ft.  high,  with 
ample,  oblong-lanoe-shaped  leaves,  which  are 


Tobacoo  Flaot  In  Flower  (HtooUaiu  ttbtomn). 

mostly  decarrent  upon  the  stem,  and  decrease 
in  size  toward  the  summit  of  the  plant;  the 
flowers  are  in  a  large  terminal  panicle,  the 
rose-purple  corolla  about  2  in.  long.,  with  a 
somewhat  inflated  throat  and  short  lobes.  This 
species  was  extensively  cultivated  by  the  na- 
tives before  America  was  visited  by  Europeans, 
and  has  not  been  detected  in  a  truly  wild  state. 
y.  ruttiea,  according  to  Humboldt,  was  largely 
cultivated  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  it  was 
by  the  more  northern  aborigines;  it  is  occa- 
sionally found  as  a  weed  as  far  north  as  New 
York  state,  and  occurs  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  a  relic  of  its  cultivation  by 
the  Indians ;  though  a  native  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, it  is  more  hardy  than  the  common  species ; 
it  was  early  introduced  into  cultivation  in  Eu- 
rope, and  has  become  naturalized  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  that  continent.  It  has  ovate, 
petioled  leaves,  and  dull  greenish  yellow  flow- 
ers, which  are  mooh  smidler  than  those  of  Jf. 
tahaeum.    As  its  leaves  in  drying  retain  much 


of  their  oolor,  it  is  sometimes  called  green 
tobacco,  and  being  earlier  and  more  hardy, 
it  is  better  suited  to  northern  localities  than 
the  common  species ;  it  comes  to  maturity  in 
Canada,  and  is  cultivated  in  northern  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  and  Russia,  and  various  east- 
em  countries  ;  the  Turkish,  Hungarian,  and 
Latakia  tobaccos  are  of  this  species.  CMnese 
tobacco  is  accredited  to  N.  ChinentU,  and 
that  of  Shiraz  to  N.  Fertiea,  species  of  doubt- 
ful origin  and  identity.  N^.  repanda  is  said 
to  be  raised  in  Cuba  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  particular  brand  of  cigars.  The  tobacoo 
formerly  cultivated  by  the  Indians  of  Mis- 
souri and  further  west  was,  according  to  Nut- 
tall,  i\r.  quadrivahU,  a  low,  much  branched 
plant,  with  short,  lanceolate,  sessile  leaves,  and 
nearly  white  flowers,  opening  only  at  sunset; 
its  native  country  is  unknown. — Tobacco  is 
largely  produced  in  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  in  some  of  which  the 
plant  has  become  so  thoroughly  naturalized 
that  an  eastern  origin  has  been  sometimes 
claimed  for  it;  but  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  after 
a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  finds  no  satis- 
factory evidence  that  its  uses  and  culture  were 
anywhere  known  before  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica.— In  speaking  of  the  cultivation  and  uses 
of  tobacoo,  the  common  species,  AT.  tabaeum, 
is  intended,  unless  otherwise  mentioned.  Like 
some  other  plants  of  the  family,  as  the  potato 
and  tomato,  tobacco  readily  adapts  itself  to 
new  conditions,  and  it  becomes  to  a  certain 
extent  acclimated.  The  influences  of  climate 
and  soil  upon  the  development  of  plants  are 
strikingly  illustrated  in  tobacco  as  cultivated 
in  the  United  States ;  it  is  grown  from  near 
the  borders  of  Canada  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  almost  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  several 
states  produce  a  leaf  of  such  well  marked 
charaoteristios  that  a  good  judge  can  at 
once  tell  the  locality  of  its  growth.  The 
valley  of  the  Oonneoticnt  produces  a  leaf 
which  is  large,  thin,  and  remarkably  fine  and 
silky,  and  which,  though  deficient  in  flavor,  is 
so  superior  for  wrappers,  or  the  outer  covering 
of  cigars,  that  it  is  even  sent  to  Cuba  for  that 
nse.  In  the  attempts  to  improve  the  flavor  of 
the  tobacoo  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  seeds 
from  Cuba  and  other  localities  have  been  tried 
there ;  but  it  is  found  that  in  a  very  few  sea- 
sons the  tobacco,  from  whatever  source  the 
seeds  are  obtained,  becomes  similar  to  that 
which  has  long  been  raised  there ;  it  has  also 
been  found  that  when  Connecticut  valley  seeds 
are  sown  in  other  localities  the  plants  in  two 
or  three  generations  give  a  product  almost 
precisely  like  that  peculiar  to  the  locality. — 
The  first  European  cultivation  of  tobacoo  took 
place  in  Portugal,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century;  it  was  raised  in  France  in  1572,  a 
box  full  of  powdered  leaves  having  been  sent 
to  Catharine  de'  Medici,  who  acquired  a  taste 
for  it,  and  the  plant  was  for  a  time  called 
A«r5«  de  la  nine.  The  culture  rapidly  ex- 
tended to  other  parts  of  Europe  and  to  Asia, 
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in  some  oases  being  checked  by  severe  laws  or 
made  useful  as  a  sonroe  of  revenae.  Its  pro- 
duction tn  England,  hj  a  law  of  1660,  was  re- 
stricted to  a  very  small  quantity  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  the  prohibition  still  remains  in 
force.  The  earliest  settlers  in  Virginia  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  as  it  was 
a  salable  commodity  in  England ;  but  as  early 
as  1616,  when  the  colony  only  numbered  861 
persons,  a  provision  was  made  by  law  against 
neglect  of  food  crops  in  its  favor. — In  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco  the  first  step  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  a  seed  bed;  the  success  of  the  crop 
greatly  depends  upon  the  management  of  this. 
A  spot  with  a  warm  exposure  and  well  shel- 
tered is  selected,  a  temporary  fence  being 
sometimes  pnt  up  to  protect  it  from  the  winds, 
and  as  soon  as  the  soil  ia  thawed  the  bed  is 
highly  manured  and  spaded  or  ploughed.  It 
is  very  common  to  put  upon  the  bed  a  cover- 
ing of  brush,  bom  it,  and  rake  the  a^es  into 
the  soil ;  this  burning  destroys  all  the  seeds  of 
weeds  near  the  surface,  and  leaves  the  soil  in 
good  condition.  The  seeds  of  tobacco  are  so 
exceedingly  minute  that  it  is  said  an  ordinary 
thimbleful,  if  each  germinated,  would  produce 
more  than  enough  plants  for  an  acre;  bnt,  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  very  small  seeds,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  will  be  covered  too 
deeply  and  fail.  The  surface  of  the  bed  being 
raked  fine,  the  seed  is  carefully  mixed  with 
several  quarts  of  lime,  ashes,  sand,  or  other 
material  to  aid  in  its  distribution,  and  sown 
with  the  greatest  care  broadcast,  and  the  sur- 
face well  rolled.  After  sowing,  the  bed  re- 
ceives the  closest  attention;  watering  when 
needed,  applying  liquid  manure,  covering  with 
mats  or  straw  on  cool  nights,  and  when  the 
plants  are  well  up  killing  destructive  insects 
and  weeding,  are  among  the  labors  needed  to 
insure  success.  When  the  plants  are  about  4 
in.  high  they  are  ready  to  be  transplanted ;  the 
field  is  previously  prepared,  and  can  hardly  be 
made  too  rich ;  stable  manure  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  artificial  fertilizers  are  apphed  to  this 
most  exhausting  crop ;  the  land  is  marked  out 
in  rows  8  ft.  apart  one  way  and  2  ft.  the  other 
for  small  varieties,  which  will  give  7,000  plants 
to  the  acre,  while  for  larger  kinds  the  rows 
are  8  ft.  one  way  and  4  ft.  the  other,  allow- 
ing 4,200  plants  to  the  acre.  Transplanting  is 
done  in  cloudy  weather,  the  plants  being  set 
at  the  intersection  of  the  rows;  they  soon  be- 
come established,  and  during  their  growth  re- 
ceive the  most  thorough  cultivation.  When 
the  leaves  are  as  large  as  one's  hand,  the  to- 
bacco needs  "  worming."  Various  insects  at- 
tack it,  bnt  the  most  destructive  is  the  large 
"green  worm,"  the  larva  of  a  sphinx;  the 
common  tobacco  worm  in  western  states  is 
iphinx  Carolina,  but  S.  quinque-maeulata, 
commonly  found  on  the  potato  and  tomato, 
feeds  upon  tobacco  in  the  eastern  states ;  both 
are  large,  night-flying  moths,  with  five  inches 
spread  of  wing  and  a  long  coiled  proboscis; 
in  their  larval  state  they  eat  voraciously  and 


grow  rapidly,  forming  when  fall  grown  a 
caterpillar  8  in.  long,  as  large  as  one's  finger, 
and  having  an  ornamental  horn  (not  a  sting)  at 
its  tail  end.  These  wiU  ruin  the  leaves  in  a 
short  time ;  the  whole  farm  force  is  frequently 
needed  to  "  worm  "  the  tobacco,  and  it  must  be 
guarded  from  these  attacks  during  its  whole 
growth ;  the  worms  are  killed  by  pinching 
uem  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  When 
the  plants  and  the  worms  are  small,  a  flock  of 
young  turkeys  may  be  employed,  but  later  in 
the  season  there  is  no  substitute  for  hand  pick- 
ing. Some  have  killed  the  parent  insccto  by 
placing  sirup  poisoned  with  arsenic  in  the 
large  tubular  flowers  of  the  common  thomap- 
ple  or  Jamestown  weed  {datura  ttramonium) 
and  placing  these  about  the  field.  "  Priming  '* 
is  the  name  given  to  the  breaking  off  of  such 
leaves  as  touch  the  ground  and  become  broken 
and  soiled ;  this  is  not  practised  by  all  plant- 
ers, some  preferring  to  cure  all  the  leaves  and 
pnt  the  poor  ones  by  themselves.  "  Topping  " 
is  the  stopping  of  the  upward  growth  of  uie 
plant  by  breaking  off  the  upper  end  of  the 
stem,  in  order  that  the  nourishment  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  production  of  flow- 
ers and  seed  may  be  diverted  to  the  greater 
development  of  the  lower  leaves;  some  top 
when  the  first  blossom  bads  show,  and  others 
leave  a  given  number  of  leaves,  10  to  16,  as 
experience  has  proved  most  profitable.  The 
upward  growth  of  the  plant  being  checked 
by  topping,  branches  soon  appear  in  the  azilp 
of  the  leaves;  these  are  called  snckers,  and 
the  operation  of  removing  them  is  "sucker- 
ing,"  which  is  done  as  soon  as  those  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  plant  are  large  enough  to  get 
hold  of,  and  the  laborious  work  must  be  kept 
up  as  long  as  any  suckers  appear.  The  matu- 
rity of  the  crop  is  judged  of  'by  the  color  and 
the  feel  of  the  leaf ;  over-ripeness  is  more  in- 
jurious than  its  opposite.  Cutting  is  some- 
times done  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  in  the 
morning,  and  the  tobacco  housed  as  soon  as 
wilted ;  others  cut  in  the  afternoon,  and  house 
the  next  morning.  A  hatchet  or  a  knife  like  a 
com  knife  is  used,  the  stalk  being  severed  close 
to  the  ground  with  one  blow,  and  laid  down, 
where  it  remains  long  enough  to  wilt  so  that  it 
may  be  handled  without  breaking  the  leaves, 
but  not  so  long  as  to  be  sun-bnmed.  Where  it 
is  an  important  crop,  large  buildings  (tobacco 
hoases)  are  erected  expressly  for  it ;  these  are 
so  arranged  that  the  ventilation  is  under  per- 
fect control;  there  are  several  ventilators  in 
the  roof,  and  each  alternate  board  of  the  up- 
right siding  is  hung  on  hinges,  and  so  arranged 
that  all  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  once; 
the  best  houses  are  provided  with  a  stove. 
The  methods  of  hanging  tobacco  to  dry  vary 
greatly ;  the  old  way  is  to  hang  the  plants  u^on 

Eoles,  which  are  supported  at  each  end  by  tim- 
ers arranged  for  the  purpose ;  the  plants  are 
tied  to  the  poles  with  a  strong  twine;  they 
hang  tops  downward,  and  are  placed  upon  al- 
ternate sides  of  the  pole  and  such  distances 
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apart  that  the  leaves  will  not  touch.  A  very 
common  way  of  hanging  is  on  latha ;  these  are 
4  ft.  long,  1}  in.  wide,  and  f  in.  thick;  an  iron 
spear  about  8  in.  long,  with  a  socket  to  fit  apon 
the  lath,  is  placed  upon  one  end,  and  by  its 
means  the  tobacco  is  strong  upon  the  lath,  the 
spear  passing  through  the  stalk  near  its  larger 
end ;  this  work  is  done  in  the  field,  and  the  laths 
with  their  load  are  hnng  upon  rails  in  the  bam. 
Besides  these  methods  of  hanging  there  are  sev- 
eral patented  contrivances  intended  to  facilitate 
the  work  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  plants 
far  enough  apart.  Daring  the  drying  close  at- 
tention must  be  pud  to  ventilation ;  as  the  leaves 
dry  they  must  not  be  broken  by  the  wind ;  if 
hang  too  close,  the  tobacco  will  "  pole  burn ;" 
if  it  does  not  dry  quickly  enough,  the  green 
leaves  may  freeze  and  be  spoiled ;  fire  heat  is 
often  used,  which  improves  the  color,  bnt  is 
objected  to  by  some  as  injuring  the  flavor ;  it  " 
ordinarily  takes  about  1 2  weeks  to  cure.  When 
qaite  cured,  the  tobacco  is  stripped ;  the  house 
is  opened  in  a  damp  time,  and  when  the  leaves 
have  absorbed  so  much  moisture  from  the  air 
that  they  will  not  break,  the  tobacco  is  taken 
from  the  poles  and  put  in  piles,  where  it  will  re- 
main pliant  for  a  week.  In  stripping,  the  leaves 
are  at  the  same  time  assorted,  four  qualities 
being  usually  made.  The  first  stripper  takes 
a  stuk  and  picks  oS  all  the  defective  leaves 
near  the  base,  and  throws  it  to  the  next ;  the 
second  stripper  removes  all  of  the  next  qual- 
ity, and  so  on ;  the  leaves  are  kept  even  and 
smooth,  and  when  the  stripper  gets  enough  for 
a  "  hand,"  which  is  8  or  4  oz.,  he  binds  them 
together  into  a  bunch  by 
means  of  another  leaf. 
Up  to  this  stage  the  to- 
bacco is  simply  the  dried 
leaves,  without  the  aroma 
and  other  qualities  for 
which  it  is  esteemed ; 
these  are  developed  only 
after  it  has  undergone  a 
fermentation  or  is  "  con- 
ditioned," to  effect  which 
the  leaves  are  "  balked." 
The  merchants  who  pur- 
chase the  tobacco  fre- 
quently prefer  to  "con- 
dition" it  in  their  own 
warehouses ;  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  hands  are 
simply  baled  for  trans- 
portation. "  Balking  " 
consists  in  stacking  the 
tobacco  in  a  compact 
heap,  the  bats  of  the 
hands  laid  outward,  the  leaves  being  care- 
fully smoothed  as  they  are  placed  down ;  in  a 
rude  way  the  bulk  is  made  on  a  platform  of 
boards  raised  above  the  ground  safiiciently  to 
allow  of  a  circulation  of  air  beneath;  when 
the  pile  is  8  or  4  ft.  high,  planks  and  weights 
are  placed  upon  it,  and  it  is  covered  if  need  be 
with  blankets.    In  this  state  it  remains  until 
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the  color,  flavor,  and  other  qualities  are  prop- 
erly developed,  which  requires  from  fonr  to 
six  weeks.  Bulking  being  the  finishing  pro- 
cess, the  quality  of  the  crop  depends  upon  its 
proper  management,  and  it  requires  frequent 
attention.  Tobacco  is  sent  to  market  in  boxes 
containing  about  400  lbs.,  or  in  casks  holding 
1,300  to  1,S00  lbs. ;  in  packing  in  caaka  the 
buts  of  the  hands  are  lud  toward  the  ontaide 
and  trodden  down  by  the  bare  feet  of  the 
packer ;  when  about  100  lbs.  are  thus  packed, 
pressure  by  means  of  a  screw  or  a  powerfnl 
lever  is  applied,  after  which  more  tobacco  is 
placed  in,  pressed  again,  and  so  on  till  the  cask 
is  full. — The  yield  of  marketable  tobacco  to  the 
acre  depends  upon  numerous  contingencies; 
but  the  average  is  not  far  from  600  11^,  while 
some  growers  harvest  1,000  lbs.  annually,  and 
this  is  exceeded  in  particular  cases.  Tobacco 
growers  are  very  careful  in  the  matter  of  seed; 
tiie  tendency  of  the  plant  to  vary  has  already 
been  noticed,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  some 
growers  to  save  a  large  supply  of  seed  from  t 
desirable  crop,  as  when  well  kept  it  renudna 
good  for  six  to  ten  years. — The  variooa  kinds 
of  foreign  tobacco  ore  known  by  the  names 
of  the  countries  producing  them,  or  the  ports 
whence  they  are  shipped,  such  as  Havana,  Ori- 
noco, Turkey,  Latakia,  Shiraz,  &c. ;  that  grown 
in  this  country  bears  the  name  of  the  state  or 
some  particular  locality,  while  the  product  of 
the  Oonnooticut  valley  and  some  other  lo«ili- 
ties  bears  the  unmeaning  name  of  "  seed  leaf." 
Virginia  tobacco  is  one  of  the  strongest  kinds, 
not  fitted  for  cigars,  but  is  made  into  various 
shapes  for  pipes,  and  for  chewing,  and  used 
for  snuff ;  Maryland  is  paler  and  weaker,  and 
used  for  pipes ;  Kentucky  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two,  and  in  this  as  with  the  Missooii 
there  is  much  variety ;  the  Florida  is  now  be- 
coming known  as  a  fine  tobacco,  and  used  for 
cigars;  the  best  of  the  northern  kinds  for 
making  cigar  wrappers  is  the  Connecticut,  and 
those  from  New  York,  Ohio,  and  other  north- 
ern states  are  valued  in  'proportion  as  they 
approach  this  in  texture,  as  for  this  use  strength 
or  flavor  is  not  required ;  the  body  of  the  cigar 
being  made  of  Havana,  a  leaf  that  has  an  at- 
tractive color  and  silky  feel  is  sought  for.  (See 
CioAB.)  The  Turkish  and  other  kinds  from  the 
East  are  only  used  cut  fine  for  pipes,  or  granu- 
lated for  cigarettes.  Manila  tobacco  is  im- 
ported only  in  the  form  of  peculiar  conical 
cigars  called  cheroots.  Very  fine  tobacco  is 
produced  in  Paraguay,  and  small  quantities 
have  been  imported. — In  whatever  manner  the 
tobacco  may  be  manufactnred  (except  for 
snuff))  the  first  step  is  to  "strip"  it  The 
hands,  being  moistened  to  prevent  breaking, 
are  untied,  and  the  strong  midrib  of  the  leaf 
is  removed ;  this  work  is  done  by  women  and 
children ;  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaf  are 
folded  together  lengthwise,  and  the  midrib 
dexterously  separated  by  a  pull ;  the  "  stems," 
as  the  midribs  are  colled,  are  used  in  the  poorer 
kinds  of  out  tobacco  and  anuff,  but  are  nearly 
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a  waste  product,  being  sold  at  low  rates  for 
making  sheep  dip  to  destroy  ticks  on  those 
animals,  and  for  fumigating  greenhonses  to 
destroj  insects.  Some  tobacco  is  sold  which 
seems  to  be  of  the  leaf  merely  stripped,  made 
into  a  roll,  and  subjected  to  moderate  pressure, 
without  any  foreign  substance,  and  some  of 
the  cut  tobacco  is  of  this  kind ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  that  made  up  into  cakes,  heads,  plugs, 
or  pigs,  as  the  parcels  are  rariously  called,  as 
well  as  that  which  is  cut  for  both  smoking 
and  chewing,  is  prepared  by  various  processes 
to  meet  the  taste  of  the  cousnmers ;  molasses, 
liquorice  paste,  a  decoction  of  figs,  and  glycer- 
ine are  used  to  impart  a  sweet  taste,  give  color, 
and  prevent  rapid  drying;  common  salt  and 
other  salts  are  used  for  flavoring,  and  nitrate 
of  potash  or  soda  is  sometimes  added  to  in- 
crease the  combustibility  ;  anise  and  other  aro- 
matics  are  added  for  their  flavor,  and  smoking 
tobaccos  have  their  odor  increased,  if  not  im- 
proved, by  the  use  of  cascariUa  bark,  and  lately 
liatrit  odoratiuima,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
largely  collected  in  Florida  and  sold  as  "  wild 
vanilla"  or  deer's-tongue  (see  Vabilla)  ;  these 
contain  a  great  deal  of  coumarine,  the  aromatic 
principle  of  the  Tonqua  bean,  a  seed  employed 
for  scenting  suuS.  These  additions,  except 
those  for  odor,  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  li- 
quid technically  termed  "  liquor"  or  "  sauce," 
in  which  the  leaves  are  steeped. — To  make  cut 
tobacco,  the  leaves  are  made  np  into  large 
oalcea,  which  are  cut  into  shreds  or  filaments 
by  the  action  of  machines  similw  in  principle 
to  straw-cutters.  In  this  condition  the  tobacco 
is  put  up  in  a  great  variety  of  packages,  which 
are  marked  with  fanciful  names.  The  dark- 
colored  leaves,  made  still  darker  by  the  liquor- 
ing process,  produce  the  coarse  variety  called 
shag,  and  the  better  sorts  are  converted  by 
spinning  processes  into  cords  varionsly  folded 
or  twist«d,  and  distinguished  by  different  names. 
The  term  "negro  head"  is  applied  to  coarse 
roUs  of  tobacco  weighing  6  or  8  lbs.  each.  The 
variety  known  as  "  pig-tail "  is  also  spun ;  the 
oord,  but  little  larger  than  a  pipe  stem,  is  often 
braided,  and  then  oiled  and  packed  closely  in 
kegs.  In  the  United  States  a  great  deal  of  to- 
bacco, intended  chiefly  for  home  consumption, 
after  being  cat  np,  is  made  into  flat  cakes, 
which  are  moistened  with  molasses  and  power- 
folly  compressed  ;  these  cakes  are  abont  6  in. 
long  and  1^  in.  wide,  and  when  closely  packed 
in  tiie  strong  oak  boxes  in  which  they  are  sent 
to  market,  they  form  a  compact  mass,  from 
which  the  cakes  are  torn  out  only  by  the  ap- 
plication of  considerable  force;  this,  known 
as  plug  or  Cavendish  tobacco,  is  in  common 
nse  for  chewing,  and  is  smoked  in  pipes  by 
those  who  are  fond  of  tobacco  of  the  strongest 
flavor. — Snuffs  vary  greatly  in  quality,  the 
poorer  kinds  being  made  from  the  "stems," 
or  midribs  of  the  leaves,  separated  in  preparing 
tobacco  for  other  purposes ;  in  the  finer  kinds 
these  are  rejected,  the  blade  or  better  portion 
of  the  leaf  only  being  used ;  and  in  interme- 
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diate  qnalities  both  parts  are  ground  np  to- 
gether, and  the  refuse  or  dnst  from  the  cutting 
machines  is  used.  There  are  two  principu 
classes  of  snuffs,  the  dry  and  the  moist.  Ijie 
dry  snuffs  are  prepared  from  tobacco  which 
has  been  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  before 
grinding,  and  they  differ  in  quality  according 
to  the  proportion  of  stem  they  contain ;  they 
are  usually  very  finely  powdered,  of  a  light 
yellowish  brown  color,  and  from  their  exces- 
sive dryness  are  very  diffusible  in  the  air,  and 
need  careful  handling;  lime  is  said  to  be  some- 
times mixed  with  these  snuffs,  to  increase  their 
dryness,  and  those  so  treated  have  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  membranes  of  the  nose.  The 
Scotch  or  yellow  snuff  is  the  commonest  of 
this  class ,-  this  is  usually  packed  in  bladders ; 
yellow  ochre  is  often  added  to  improve  the 
color  and  as  a  cheap  adulteration  to  increase 
the  weight.  The  names  of  some  of  the  brands 
indicate  the  method  of  preparatiozi,  such  as 
"high-dried"  and  "high  toast."  The  Irish 
and  Welsh  snuffs  belong  in  this  class ;  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Irish  brands  is  Lundy  Foot, 
taking  its  name  from  the  original  makers, 
Lundy,  Foot  and  oo.  The  moist  snuffs  present 
a  greater  number  of  varieties.  They  are  pre- 
pared by  grinding  the  tobacco  while  moist,  and 
are  subjected  to  various  manipulations.  The 
finely  divided  tobacco  is  moistened,  usually 
with  a  solution  of  salt,  and  placed  in  a  heap 
to  ferment ;  the  extent  to  which  this  fermen- 
tation is  carried,  the  fineness  of  the  subsequent 
grinding,  the  addition  of  perfumes,  and  the 
admixture  of  other  substances  to  increase  the 
pungency  or  to  muntain  its  moist  condition, 
all  vary  in  producing  the  different  commercial 
varieties.  Carbonate  of  potash,  in  the  form 
of  pearlash,  readily  attracts  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  sometimes  added  to  keep 
the  snuff  damp.  Salt  is  added  to  all  moist 
snuffs,  and  is  not  regarded  as  an  adulteration, 
as  it  is  considered  necessary  to  prevent  mould. 
Various  essential  oils  are  used  to  perfumfe  par- 
ticular brands,  the  most  common  being  those 
of  bergamot  and  rose;  powdered  orris  root 
and  rosewood  are  both  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  color  of  the  snuff  is  due  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  fermented.  The  leading  brands  of 
moist  snuffs  are  rappees  (Fr.  rAper,  to  rasp) 
of  various  kinds  (coarser-grained  than  oth- 
er varieties),  prince's  mixture,  maccoboy  (Fr. 
truxcouhd),  Dutch  carrottee.  Grand  Cairo,  &c. 
Snnff  is  much  more  largely  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  and  France  than  in  the  United  States. 
In  Scotland  the  rappee  snuff  is  generally  pre- 
ferred, the  so-called  Scotch  snuff  being  used 
chiefly  by  women  of  the  lower  classes. — The 
first  analysis  of  tobacco  was  made  by  Van- 
qnelin  in  1809.  who  detected  a  volatile  ac- 
rid principle,  wnich  was  not  isolated  till  1828, 
by  Posselt  and  Beimann,  as  a  colorless  oily 
liquid,  which  was  called  nicotine  or  nicotia, 
and  is  the  constituent  upon  which  the  active 
properties  of  the  plant  chiefly  depend.  (See 
NiooTiA.)     The  proportion  of  this  alkuoid 
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in  the  dried  leaves  varies  from  les§  than  2 
per  cent,  in  Havana  to  nearly  8  per  cent,  in 
tobacco  produced  in  the  department  of  Lot  in 
France.  The  occurrence  of  nicotia  in  tobacco 
smoke  is  asserted  hj  some  chemists,  while  oth- 
ers have  fculed  to  detect  it.  Another  constitu- 
ent is  tobacco  camphor,  or  nicotianine,  a  con- 
crete volatile  oil  which  appears  on  the  surface 
of  the  distillate  as  minute  crystals  when  the 
leaves  are  distilled  with  water ;  very  discrep- 
ant accounts  are  given  of  its  sensible  proper- 
ties, which  have  not  been  sufficiently  stucUed. 
Besides  these  the  leaves  contain  a  bitter  extrac- 
tive matter,  gum,  malate  of  lime,  chlorophyl, 
albuminoids,  malic  acid,  woody  fibre,  and  va- 
rioas  salts.  The  amount  of  ash  is  very  large, 
varying  from  16  to  27  per  cent.  Wolff  found 
in  1,000  parts  of  air-dried  leaves  197'5  of  ash, 
composed  as  follows:  potash,  64"1;  soda,  7'3; 
magnesia,  20-7 ;  lime,  78*1 ;  phosphoric  acid, 
7*1;  sulphuric  acid,  7'7;  silica,  19-0;  chlorine, 
8'8.  The  leaves  contain  from  2|  to  4^  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  partly  in  the  form  of  nitrates ; 
this,  with  the  large  content  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  shows  the  heavy  draft  made  by 
the  crop  npon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which 
can  only  be  maintained  by  the  most  liberal 
manuring.  By  dry  or  destructive  distillation 
at  a  red  neat,  an  empyreumatic  oil  is  obtained, 
of  about  the  color  and  consistence  of  molasses, 
with  acrid  taste,  and  precisely  the  odor  of  an 
old  pipe ;  this  is  powerfully  poisonous ;  under 
the  name  of  oil  of  tobacco  it  is  used  in  oiut- 
ments  for  skin  diseases.  This  oil  has  been  de- 
tected in  tobacco  smoke  together  with  nico- 
tianine (as  some  assert),  nicotia,  salts  of  ammo- 
nia, hydrocyanic  acid,  snlphuretted  hydrogen, 
severd  volatile  fatty  acids,  phenol,  creosote, 
and  numerous  basic  substances  of  the  picolinic 
series.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  smoking  cannot  be  directly 
deduced  from,  although  closely  allied  to,  those 
of  tobacco  administered  by  the  mouth  or  oth- 
erwise.— The  admixture  of  some  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  the  processes  of  manufacturing 
tobacco  cannot  be  properly  called  adultera- 
tions, as  they  are  added  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
consumers.  Water,  necessary  to  bring  the 
leaf  into  proper  form,  may  be  sometimes 
fraudulently  used  to  increase  the  weight,  and 
those  who  keep  the  unmanufactured  tobacco 
in  store  are  careful  ihaX  it  shall  not  lose  in 
this  respect;  the  other  additions,  of  various 
saccharine  and  saline  matters,  have  already 
been  mentioned.  In  England,  where  tobacco 
bears  a  high  price,  there  is  a  temptation  to  add 
other  materials,  and,  especially  in  cut  tobaccos, 
various  vegetable  substances  have  been  de- 
fected ;  dock,  rhubarb,  coltsfoot,  and  other 
leaves,  malt  sprouts,  and  peat  are  among  the 
most  important ;  but  the  use  of  these  is  not 
frequent,  as  detection  in  the  adulteration  of 
tobacco,  and  even  their  possession  by  a  tobac- 
conist, are  punished  by  a  fine  of  £200.  The 
microscope  serves  for  the  detection  of  these 
Adulterations,  the  structure  of  the  true  leaf 


being  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  likely  to 
be  mixed  with  it.  The  various  salts,  such  as 
nitrates  to  increase  the  combustibility,  and  oth- 
ers to  modify  the  flavor  or  to  increase  the 
weight,  are  detected  by  chemical  tests.  Snnff 
is  more  liable  to  adulteration  than  any  other 
form  of  tobacco ;  common  salt  is  a  very  fre- 
quent addition;  ochres  and  other  earthy  mat- 
ters, pearlash  to  absorb  moisture,  oxide  of  lead, 
and  various  other  foreign  substances,  including 

Eowdered  glass  (supposed  to  be  accidental), 
ave  been  detected. — The  medicinal  effects  of 
tobacco  upon  the  system  are  very  marked, 
whether  it  is  taken  internally  or  applied  ex- 
ternally. In  small  quantities,  taken  by  either 
of  the  methods  in  which  it  is  conunonly  used, 
as  smoking,  chewing,  or  snuffing  the  pulver- 
ized dry  leaf,  it  acts  as  a  sedative  narcotic; 
in  larger  quantities,  or  with  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  it  causes  giddiness,  faintness,  ma- 
sea,  vomiting,  and  purging,  with  great  debility; 
as  the  nausea  continues  with  severe  retching, 
the  skin  becomes  cold  and  clammy,  the  mns- 
cles  relaxed,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  fainting  and 
sometimes  convulsions  ensue,  terminating  in 
death.  Its  power  of  causing  relaxation  of  the 
muscular  system  is  great,  and  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  in  surgical  treatment,  as  by  Dr. 
Physick  in  a  case  of  obstinate  and  long  con- 
tinued dislocation  of  the  jaw,  the  desired  effect 
being  produced  by  smoking,  to  which  the  pa- 
tient was  unaccustomed.  An  infusion  or  the 
smoke  of  tobacco  has  been  introduced  into  the 
rectum  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  a  hernia 
or  intestinal  obstruction ;  but  it  is  now  entirely 
superseded  for  these  purposes  by  the  more  ef- 
fectual and  less  dangerous  ether  or  chloroform. 
Its  physiological  action  is  nearly  opposed  to 
that  of  strychnia,  to  which  it  has  been  used 
as  an  antidote.  It  is  also  applied  in  the  form 
of  infusions  and  cataplasms  to  relieve  various 
spasmodic  affections,  and  its  nse  generally  in 
medicine  is  in  external  applications,  the  nan- 
sea  it  occasions  almost  wholly  preventing  its 
exhibition  internally.  It  is  recommended  in 
artionlar  goat,  rheumatism,  and  neuralgia;  and 
the  toothache  is  often  relieved  by  smoking  a 
cigar.  The  application  of  the  infusion,  or  even 
of  the  leaves,  or  of  powdered  tobacco,  to  sur- 
faces deprived  of  the  cuticle,  has  sometimes 
been  attended  with  fatal  effects;  these  have 
even  followed  the  inhalation  of  the  smoke. 
The  powerfully  nauseating  effects  of  tobacco 
suggest  its  use  as  an  emetic,  but  it  is  rarely 
resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  Entirely  differ- 
ent opinions  have  been  entertained  by  the  most 
respectable  medical  authorities  as  to  the  effects 
of  tobacco  upon  the  system,  whether  beneficial 
or  hurtful,  as  it  is  commonly  used ;  and  ever 
since  its  early  introduction  many  have  ear- 
nestly condemned  it  for  its  supposed  unive^ 
sally  injurious  qualities.  Its  nse  nevertheless 
has  been  constantly  increasing,  and  multitnde* 
among  all  nations  depend  upon  it  daily,  suffer- 
ing extremely  if  deprived  of  it  for  a  time.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  show  that  the  on 
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of  tobacco  lessens  mental  vigor,  bnt  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  produce  abundant  instances  to 
prove  that  its  action  in  this  direction  can  be 
bat  alight.  Its  use,  however,  is  speciallj  to 
be  avoided  by  persons  who  have  not  reached 
their  full  bodily  development  Medical  au- 
thorities are  able  to  trace  pretty  clearly  to  its 
extreme  use  certain  forms  of  pharyngitis,  dys- 
pepsia, palpitation  of  the  he^  and  so-called 
nervousness.  A  form  of  blindness  known  as 
tobacco  amaurosis  is  recognized  by  oculists; 
this  is  sometimes,  but  not  usually,  attended  by 
actual  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  gen- 
erally very  amenable  to  treatment In  Spain 

and  Spanish  American  countries  women  smoke 
as  well  as  men,  while  in  England  and  North 
America  the  use  of  tobacco  by  women,  except 
in  the  form  of  snnfl,  is  very  rare,  and  the  use 
of  snuff  by  women  ia  becoming  less  frequent. 
The  use  of  snoS  for  "dipping"  appears  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  southern  states;  it  avoids 
the  nnpleasant  efTeots  of  snuffing,  and  has  been 
largely  practised  in  secret  as  well  as  openly ;  it 
is  done  with  a  small  brush,  which  is  first  wetted, 
then  dipped  in  snufi,  and  applied  to  the  gums ; 
it  ia  thought  to  brighten  the  eyes  and  improve 
the  oomplezion  of  the  yonng,  but  the  older 
Boon  abandon  it  for  the  pipe. — The  general  es- 
timate of  the  crop  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1876  is: 
,  Virginia,  66,000  hhds. ;  Maryland,  86,000  ; 
Ohio,  16,000 ;  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  100,- 
000 ;  Illinois  and  Indiana,  80,000 ;  Missouri, 
80,000;  total,  275,000  hhds.  In  January,  1878, 
the  average  values  of  leaf  tobacco  per  hhd. 
were:  Kentucky,  $160 ;  Virginia,  $120 ;  Mary- 
land, $60 ;  Ohio,  $60 ;  at  which  rates  the  total 
value  of  tbe  estimated  crop  of  1876  would  be 
$29,400,000.  The  annual  consumption  in  the 
IJnited  States  is  estimated  at  60,000  to  76,000 
hhds.  Of  seed-leaf  tobacco  the  stock  on  hand 
on  Jan.  1,  1876,  was  180,000  cases;  exported 
dnring  the  year,  86,000 ;  consumption,  70,000 ; 
packed  in  hogsheads  and  for  catting  purposes, 
10,000;  total,  116,000;  leaving  stock  on  hand 
Jan.  1,  1876,  66,000  oases,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  estimated  crop  of  1876,  as  follows : 


STAns. 

ChtM. 

PriM. 

Viba. 

Conaectlent  and  HuuchnMtt*.. 
JUtrw  York 

40,000 
10.000 
«1,000 

l^ooo 

10,000 

$70 
80 
TO 
80 
83 

12,800,000 
800  000 

1.800,000 

Obto.r 

4M.000 
800,000 

Wlfoonalii  and  other  W.  aUte* .. 

TotaL 

lo^ooo 

•• 

ts,wo,ooo 

The  receipts  and  shipments  of  American  leaf 
tobacco  at  the  principal  tobacco  ports  in  the 
United  States  in  1876  were  as  follows : 


rOBTC. 

KowTork , 

NewOrieans 

Virginia 

Baltlmora 

Total 


RMlTXi.Uak 


40.1)83 
4,011 

40,i90 


180,205 


SUppal,  I 


64,S8I 

4,447 

S2.4M 

42,»S0 


124,688 


The  exports  of  all  kinds  of  tobacco  from  the 
port  of  Kew  York  in  1875  were :  leaf  in  hhds., 
64,881 ;  oases,  80,668 ;  bales,  46,122 ;  ceroons, 
18,616 ;  stems  in  hhds.,  mostly  to  Germany, 
2,263;  manufactured  tobacco,  6,664,986  lbs. 
The  greater  part  was  distributed  as  follows : 


COCNTRnS. 

Hbdi. 

Cml 

BdM. 

CaooM. 

Gnat  Britain 

10,108 
8,838 

11,718 
8,M)» 

TM 
22,810 

■  "JO 

88 
28,080 

••••jj 

12,704 

Spain...'. 

f^anoa 

781 

Italy 

Manufactured  tobacco  was  exported  as  follows: 
to  Great  Britain,  2,866,560  lbs.;  Germany, 
86,718  lbs. ;  "West  Indies,  754,366  lbs.;  South 
America,  1,109,166  lbs.;  Australia,  1,246,262 
lbs. ;  and  in  less  quantities  to  Belgium,  Hol- 
land^ Portugal,  the  Mediterranean,  Africa,  the 
British  North  American  provinces,  China,  and 
India.  The  receipts  of  Cuban  tobacco  in  the 
United  States  in  1876  were  82,819  bales.— See 
Joubert,  Nouveau  manuel  du  fdbricant  de  to- 
bae  (Paris,  1844);  Hassall,  "Adulterations  de- 
tected in  Food  and  Medicine  "  (London,  1867 ; 
new  and  enlarged  ed.,  1876);  H.  P.  Prescott, 
"  Tobacco  and  its  Adulterations "  (London, 
1868);  "The  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Tobacco," 
by  John  Lizars,  professor  of  surgery  (Edin- 
burgh; reprinted,  Philadelphia,  1869);  Fair- 
holt,  "  Tobacco,  its  History  and  Associations  " 
(London,  1859;  new  ed.,  1876);  "Tobacco 
Culture,  by  Fourteen  Experienced  Cultiva- 
tors" (New  York,  1863);  and  "Tobacco,"  by 
John  Dunning,  in  the  "  British  Manufacturing 
Industries"  (1876). 

TOBICOO  PIPE.    See  Pipb,  Tobacco. 

TOBAGO,  an  island  of  the  Windward  group 
of  the  British  West  Indies,  the  N.  point  of 
which  is  in  lat  11°  25'  N.,  Ion.  60°  82'  W.,  89 
m.  long;  area,  120  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  17,- 
064.  It  is  a  mass  of  rocks  which  rises  abrupt- 
ly on  the  N.  E.  side  and  descends  toward  the 
S.  W.,  the  most  elevated  part  of  which  is  about 
900  ft.  above  the  sea.  There  are  several  good 
harbors  on  the  N.  side  for  vessels  of  160  tons, 
and  a  few  on  the  S.  side.  The  valleys  are  well 
watered  by  numerous  streams.  The  produc- 
tions are  sugar,  molasses,  and  mm.  The  value 
of  imports  in  1874  was  £48,743;  of  exports, 
£46,280.  It  has  a  lieutenant  governor,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  governor  of  the  Windward  isl- 
ands, a  privy  council,  a  legislative  council  of  7 
members,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  16  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  parishes.  The  capital  is 
Scarborough,  on  the  S.  coast. — Tobago  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  was  ceded 
by  France  to  Great  Britain  in  1768. 

TOUT,  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament  in  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  canon,  but  regarded  as  apoc- 
ryphal by  Jews  and  Protestants.  It  contains 
the  history  of  Tobit  or  Tobias,  a  pious  Jew  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  living  in  exile  at  Nine- 
veh. Being  purveyor  to  the  court  of  King 
Shalmaneser,  he  became  wealthy;  but  under 
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Sennacherib  be  lost  his  position  and  hia  prop- 
erty, beoaoae  be  had  boned  Jews  who  had  been 
exeoated.  Having  returned  to  Nineveh  after 
the  death  of  Sennacherib,  he  became  blind; 
bat  he  was  cored  by  the  application  to  his 
eyes  of  the  g^  of  a  fish  which  his  son  To- 
bias had  brooght  home  from  a  jonmey  under- 
taken in  company  with  the  angel  Raphael. 
The  Greek  text  of  the  Septoagint,  which  some 
writers  believe  to  be  the  original,  and  the  Latin 
translation  of  Jerome,  which  he  claims  to  have 
made  from  a  Ohaldaic  text,  differ  considerably. 
The  author  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Jew  of 
Palestine,  who,  according  to  Ewald,  most  prob- 
ably wrote  in  the  far  East  aboot  860  B.  0. 
Among  the  best  commentaries  are  those  of 
Fritzsohe  (Leipsic,  1868),  Sengelmann  (Ham- 
borg,  1869),  and  Keosoh  (Freiborg,  1867). 

TOBOI^K*  I>  A  government  of  Rossia,  in 
western  Siberia,  extending  from  the  Arctic 
ocean  to  the  Oentral  Asian  provinces  of  Akmo- 
linsk  and  Semipolatinsk,  separated  on  the  west 
by  the  Ural  mountains  from  European  Russia, 
and  bounded  E.  by  Yeniseisk  and  Tomsk ;  area, 
681,964  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,086,848.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Obi  and  its  principal  tribu- 
taries, and  contains  extensive  lakes.  Timber 
abounds  in  the  sooth.  Its  great  mineral  re- 
sources are  not  yet  properly  explored.  The 
land  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers  yields 
much  grain.  Fish  and  game,  including  for- 
bearing animals,  are  especially  plentifoL  The 
transit  trade  with  Obina  is  considerable.  IL 
A  city,  capital  of  the  government,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Irtish,  at  the  confloenoe  of  the 
Tobol,  nearly  1,200  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Moscow: 
pop.  in  1867,  20,830.  It  contains  a  cathedral 
and  many  other  chorchea,  several  mosqoes,  an 
episcopal  palace,  an  arsenal,  a  theatre,  and  a 
gymnasiom.  Inside  the  citadel  is  a  workhouse 
for  Siberian  exiles  of  the  lower  classes.  The 
manofaotures  are  unimportant. 

TOCUnniS.  a  river  of  Brazil,  formed  by  the 
Almas  and  Maranhao,  which  rise  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Gloyaz  and  unite  in  lat  14°  8.,  Ion.  49° 
16'  W.  After  a  course  of  about  1,000  m.,  in  a 
general  northerly  direction,  it  falls  into  the 
Rio  Par4,  abont  80  m.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  the 
same  name.  The  Aru;aay,  Parannan,  Great 
Somno,  Tucahunas,  and  Theresa  are  its  afflu- 
ents. The  tide  ascends  aboot  800  m.,  and  at 
its  mouth  the  Tocantins  is  ft  m.  wide. 

TOCQCETILLE,  Alexb  ChaiWs  Heni  OirH  de,  a 
French  author,  born  in  Paris,  July  29,  1805, 
died  in  Cannes,  April  16,  1869.  He  studied 
law,  was  appointed  a  Jodge  in  Versailles  in 
1826,  was  promoted  in  1880,  and  in  1831  was 
sent  with  Oustave  de  Beaumont  on  a  mission 
to  the  United  States,  to  examine  the  peniten- 
tiary system.  The  report  of  their  observa- 
tions was  poblished  under  the  title  Jhi  tyttime 
pinitentiaire  aux  jStati-  Unit  (8vo,  1882 ;  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Francis  Lieber,  8vo,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1883).  De  Tocqneville  investigated 
at  the  same  time  the  political  and  social  msti- 
tutions  of  the  country,  and  wrote  Ms  cele- 


brated philosophical  work  De  la  dSmoeratie 
aux  Matt-  Unit  (2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1835),  which 
received  the  Montyon  prize,  and  prooored  his 
admission  to  the  academy  (1844).  He  was 
elected  in  1889  to  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
and  became  the  leader  of  a  moderate  wing 
of  the  opposition.  As  a  member  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly  in  1848,  he  opposed  sodsl- 
istio  doctrines  and  ultra-democratic  measures. 
After  attending  the  diplomatic  conferences 
in  Brussels  npon  Italian  affairs,  he  became 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  June  2,  1849.  He 
strongly  supported  the  French  expedition  to 
Home,  but,  dissatisfied  with  Louis  Napoleon  in 
other  respects,  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. On  Dec.  2, 1861,  he  protested  against 
the  coup  d'etat,  and  was  imprisoned,  but  re- 
leased after  a  few  days,  when  he  retired  to 
private  life.  In  1866  he  poblished  Vandttt 
regimt  et  la  rStolution  (8vo ;  translated  by  J. 
Bonner,  12m0t  New  York,  1866).  His  (Emm 
et  eorretpoTidaTiee  iniditet  have  been  published 
with  a  biographical  notice  by  Or.  de  Beaumont 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1860:  English  translation,  2  vols. 
8vo,  Ijondon  and  Boston,  1861).  His  complete 
works  are  in  9  vols.  (Paris,  1860-'66).  Bis 
"  Democracy  in  America  "  was  translated  into 
English  by  Henry  Reeve,  with  a  preface  and 
notes  by  John  0.  Spencer  (8vo,  New  York, 
1888;  new  ed.,  London,  1876;  abridged  ed, 
"American  Institutions  and  their  Inflaeace," 
with  notes,  16mo,  New  York,  1866);  and 
Reeve's  translation  has  been  edited  by  Prof. 
F.  Bowen  (2  vols!  Svo,  Cambridge,  1862).— 
See  "Correspondence  and  Conversations  of 
Alexis  de  Tocqoeville  with  Na&sao  William 
Senior,"  edited  by  M.  0.  M.  Simpson  (2  Tok, 
London,  1872). 

TOD,  JaiMi,  an  English  soldier,  bom  in  1783, 
died  in  London,  Nov.  17, 1885.  He  went  to 
India  in  1800  as  a  cadet  in  the  East  India  com- 
pany's service,  and  attwied  the  rank  of  lieo- 
tenant  colonel.  After  the  Mahratta  war,  he 
was  engaged  to  survey  Rajpootana,  of  which 
a  topographical  map  was  finished  in  1815.  He 
was  political  agent  of  Mewar  and  other  R^ 
poot  states  from  1817  to  1823.  He  wrote  "An- 
nals and  Antiquities  of  Rajasthan"  (2  vols. 
4to,  London,  1829-'82),  and  "Travels  in  West- 
em  India"  (4to,  1889). 

TODIk  L  A  S.  W.  county  of  Eentncky,  bo> 
dering  on  Tennessee,  and  drained  by  Pond  river 
and  several  large  creeks ;  area,  360  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  12,612,  of  whom  4,860  were  ooloreoL 
The  sorfaoe  is  greneraUy  hilly  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. It  is  intersected  by  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  and  Great  Southern  and  the  St.  Louis 
and  Southeastern  railroads.  The  chief  pro- 
doctions  in  1870  were  178,887  bushels  of  wheat, 
446,275  of  Indian  com,  67,875  of  oats,  18,490 
of  sweet  potatoes,  2,620,198  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
18,925  of  wool,  66,260  of  hotter,  and  1,6SS 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  2,363  horses,  1,789 
moles  and  asses,  2,000  milch  cows,  2,423  other 
cattle,  7,800  sheep,  and  18,870  swine.  Capital, 
Elkton.    Ill  A  central  county  of  Minnesota, 
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watered  hj  Long  Prairie  and  Partridge  rivers 
and  other  atreama ;  area,  960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  2,086.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  in- 
terspersed with  nnmeroni  small  lakes,  and  the 
•oil  is  prodiictiv«.  The  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road passes  through  the  K  part.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  16,907  bashels  of 
wheat,  18,012  of  oats,  18,736  of  potatoes,  26,- 
683  lbs.  of  batter,  and  8,889  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  74  horses,  887  milch  cows,  and  618  other 
cattle.  Capital,  Long  Prairie.  IIL  A  S.  £. 
county  of  Dakota,  bordering  on  Nebraska,  and 
lying  between  the  Missouri  and  Niobrara  riv- 
ers; area,  about  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  887. 
The  river  bottoms  are  very  fertile ;  the  uplands 
consist  of  prairies.    Capital,  Fort  RandaU. 

TODD,  HeuT  JMa,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  in  1768,  died  at  Settrington,  Yorkshire, 
Dec.  24,  1846.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  was  vicar  of  Milton  near  Canterbury,  rec- 
tor of  Allballo  ws,  London,  keeper  of  the  mann- 
scripta  at  Lambeth  palace  (1808),  rector  of 
Settrington  (1820),  prebendary  of  York  (1880), 
and  archdeacon  of  Cleveland  (1882).  His  pub- 
lications comprise  "  Illustrations  of  the  Lives 
and  Writings  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  John 
Oower"  (8vo,  1810);  an  edition  of  Johnson's 
"  Dictionary,"  with  corrections  and  additions 
(4  vols.  4to,  1814) ;  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Brian  Walton  "  (2  vols.  8vo,  1821) ; 
"  A  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
concerning  the  Authorship  of  Io6n  Basilikd" 
(8vo,  1826);  "Some  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  John  Milton  "  (8vo,  1826) ;  and  a 
life  of  Archbishop  Oranmer  (2  vols.  8vo,  1881). 

TODD,  itmti  HMtklhM,  an  Irish  antiquary, 
bom  in  Dublin,  April  23, 1806,  died  near  there, 
June  28,  1869.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, became  a  fellow  there  in  1881,  and  was 
regius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  university  of 
Dublin.  He  was  also  treasurer  and  precentor 
of  St  Patrick's  cathedral,  president  of  the 
royal  Irish  academy,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Irish  archeeolo^cal  society.  He  edited 
several  rare  Irish  manuscripts  and  tracts,  in- 
cluding "  The  Wars  of  the  Danes  in  Ireland," 
and  published  "  Historical  Tablets  and  Medal- 
lions "  (1828) ;  "  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies 
relating  to  Antichrist"  (1840);  "Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  Successors  of  St.  Patrick  and 
Archbishops  of  Armagh"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1861); 
and  "  St  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland  "  (1868). 
He  collected  a  library  of  manuscripts,  whidi 
after  his  death  brought  extraordinary  prices. 

TOM),  JrtB,  an  American  clergyman,  bom  in 
Rntland,  Vt,  Oct  9,  1800,  died  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1878.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1822,  spent  four  years  at  the  Ando- 
ver  theological  seminary,  and  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  the  Congregational  church  at 
Groton  in  1837.  In  1838  he  was  settled  over 
the  Edwards  church  at  Northampton,  in  1886 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  first  Congre- 
gational church  in  Philadelphia,  and  from  1842 
to  1872  was  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational 
church  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.   .He  was  one  of  the 


founders  of  Mount  Holyoke  female  seminary, 
and  for  several  years  was  president  of  the 
trastees  of  the  young  ladies'  institute  of  Pitts- 
field.  In  1846  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  Williams  college.  His  principal  works, 
most  of  which  have  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions both  in  the  United  States  and  England, 
and  several  translated  into  other  languages, 
are:  "Lectures  to  Children"  (2  vols.  16mo, 
Northampton,  1884;  2d  series,  1868);  "Stu- 
dent's Manual"  (12mo,  1886);  "Index  Re- 
rum,"  prepared  for  noting  books  read  (4to, 
1886);  "Truth  made  Simple"  (18mo,  1889);' 
"Great  Cities,  their  Moral  Influence"  (18mo, 
1841);  "Lost  Sister  of  Wyoming"  (18mo, 
1841);  "The  Young  Man"  (18mo,  1848); 
"Simple  Sketches"  (2  vols.  16mo,  Pittsfield, 
1848);  "Pastor's  Daughter"  (24mo,  1844); 
"  Stories  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  "  (2  vols. 
18mo,  Northampton,  1860-'61) ;  "  Summer 
Gleanings"  (12mo,  1862);  "The  Daughter  at 
School"  (lamo,  1864);  "The  Angel  of  the 
Iceberg,  and  other  Stories"  (18mo,  1669); 
"  Fntore  Punishment "  (82mo,  New  York, 
1868) ;  "  Mountain  Gems  "  (4  vols.  16mo,  Boa- 
ton,  1864) ;  "  Nuts  for  Boys  to  Crack  "  (16mo, 
New  York,  1866;  8vo,  1868);  "Polished  Dia- 
monds "  (16mo,  Boston,  1866)  ;  "  Serpents  in 
the  Dove's  Neat"  (18mo,  1867);  "Woman's 
Rights"  (18mo,  New  York,  1868);  "The 
Water  Dove,  and  other  Gems  "  (18mo,  Edin- 
burgh, 1868);  "Mountain  Flowers"  (16mo, 
Northampton,  1669);  "Sunset  Land,  or  the 
Great  Pacific  Slope"  (Boston,  1669);  and 
" Old-Fashioned  Lives"  (1870).  Several  col- 
lective editions  of  his  works  were  published 
from  1868  to  1«68.— See  "John  Todd,  the 
Story  of  his  Life,  told  mainly  by  Himself, 
compiled  and  edited  by  Rev.  John  £.  Todd'' 
(16mo,  New  York,  1876). 

TODD,  Betart  WtMsf,  a  British  physiolonst, 
bom  in  Dublin  in  1609,  died  in  London,  Jan. 
80, 1860.  He  was  educated  in  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  went  to  London  in  1881,  became  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  and  anatomy  in  King's  col- 
lege in  1837,  and  was  also  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  in  King's  college  hospital.  He  had 
great  reputation  as  a  practitioner,  and  pub- 
lished "Cydopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology "  (4  vole.  8vo)  ;  "  The  Physiological 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of.  Man "  (2  vols. 
8vo),  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Bowman ;  "  An- 
atomy of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Cord,"  &c. ;  "  Lec- 
tures on  Paralysis  and  Brain  Diseases;"  and 
"  Treatise  on  Gout  and  Rheumatism." 

T01H>T  TtSE,    See  Paui,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  18. 

TODHUBJTHt,  bue,  an  E^lish  mathemati- 
cian, bora  in  Rye  in  1820.  He  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1848,  and  became  mathematical 
lecturer  at  St  John's  college.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  series  of  works  on  higher  mathematics 
for  college  instroction,  which  enjoy  great  favor 
in  England.  The  most  important  of  his  works 
on  the  philosophy  and  history  of  mathematics 
are  the  "  History  of  the  Progress  of  the  OaJ- 
calos  of  Variations  during  the  19th  Century  " 
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(1861),  "Researches  on  the  Oalcnlas  of  Ya- 
riatioDs"  (1872),  and  "History  of  the  Mathe- 
matieal  Theories  of  Attraction  and  the  Fig- 
ure of  the  Earth,  from  the  Time  of  Newton 
to  that  of  Laplace"  (2  vols.,  1878). 

TODLEBEN,  ttua  Eimui,  a  Rossian  military 
engineer,  bom  in  Mitau,  Courland,  May  20, 
1818.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  engi- 
neers in  St.  Petersburg,  and  after  being  em- 
ployed in  that  department  he  served  in  the 
Oancasus  against  Sbamyl  from  1848  to  1861, 
and  against  the  Turks  on  the  Danube  in  1 863-'4. 
He  displayed  great  genius  in  the  defence  of 
Sebastopol,  and  was  wounded,  June  80,  1855. 
8abse<)aently  he  was  employed  in  strength- 
ening Nikolayev  and  Oronstadt.  In  1860  he 
became  chief  of  engineering  in  the  war  office, 
with  the  rank  of  general,  and  he  is  at  the  same 
time  the  adjunct  of  the  grand  duke  Nicholas 
in  the  general  direction  of  this  service.  His 
history  of  the  defence  of  Sebastopol  (St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1864)  has  been  translated  into  sev- 
ersl  languages,  and  reviewed  in  s  volnme  by 
William  Howard  Russell  (London,  1864). 

TOFlNi.    See  Aqua  Tofana. 

T06EIJL  SECL    See  Skuukb. 

TOUT,  or  Ticat,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  vilayet  and  55  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  the  city 
of  Sivas,  on  the  Yeshil  Irmak  (the  ancient 
Iris) ;  pop.  estimated  variously  from  46,000  to 
160,000.  It  has  high  limestone  hills  on  three 
sides,  and  is  commanded  by  two  peaks  which 
are  almost  perpendicular  and  consist  of  crys- 
talline marble.  The  houses  are  of  mud  or 
nnbumed  bricks,  but  the  town  has  a  large 
and  handsome  Armenian  church  and  several 
mosqnes.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly 
of  copper  articles  and  hardware,  woollen,  lin- 
en, silk,  cotton  goods,  and  carpets ;  and  there 
are  dyeing  and  calico-printing  establishments. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Turks. 

TOKIT  (Hun.  Totaj),  a  town  of  N.  Hun- 
gary, in  the  county  of  Zempl^n,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  Bodrog  and  Theiss,  117  m. 
E.  N.  E.  of  Pesth;  pop.  in  1870,  5,012.  Sev- 
eral important  fairs  are  held  here  annually. 
Tokay  is  celebrated  for  the  wine  produced  in 
its  vicinity.    (See  HimoABT,  Winks  of.) 

TOKIO  (formerly  Ykdo),  a  city  and  the  cap- 
ital of  Japan,  in  the  £.  piart  of  the  main  m- 
and,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Tedo,  on  the 
Sumidagawa,  in  lat  86°  40'  N.,  Ion.  189°  40' 
E. ;  pop.  in  1872,  779,861,  including  a  garrison 
of  7,140  and  400  foreigners.  The  city  is  a 
combination  of  compactly  built  and  densely 
inhabited  districts,  with  intervening  gardens 
and  groves  devoted  to  civil  and  religious  uses, 
the  whole  covering  nearly  60  sq.  m.,  the  area 
of  the  built  up  portion  being  about  28  sq.  m., 
while  one  eighth  of  the  whole  is  occnpied  by 
moats  and  canals.  The  centre  of  the  city  is 
the  citadel,  surrounded  by  stone  walls  and  a 
moat,  outside  of  which  a  second  wall  encloses 
about  8  sq.  m.  A  third  system  of  walls  and 
moats  encloses  about  6  sq.  m.,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  residences  of  the  daimios,  bat  now 


covered  with  government  buildings,  college*, 
schools,  arsenals,  barracks,  founderiea,  steam 
mills,  and  factories.  Outside,  in  the  business 
and  more  densely  populated  portion,  are  miles 
of  brick  and  stone  buildings  in  the  European 
style  of  architecture,  and  the  shops  are  blled 
with  foreign  wares.  The  streets  are  wide, 
regular,  and  clean.  The  city  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  water  brought  in  wooden  aque- 
ducts from  the  Touegawa,  9  m.  distant,  and 
a  part  of  it  is  lighted  with  gas.  For  police 
purposes  it  is  divided  into  6  principal  and  96 
ampler  districts,  with  stations  connected  by 
telegraph  and  a  uniformed  force  of  3,600  men. 
At  Uie  N.  and  S.  ends  of  the  city  are  the  cem- 
eteries, filled  with  tombs  and  temples.  There 
are  741  Shinto  shrines,  2,179  Buddhist  temples, 
and  4  Ohristian  chorchee.  The  imperial  uni- 
versity has  in  its  different  faculties  nearly  100 
foreign  instructors.  The  language,  normal, 
and  elementary  schools  are  attended  by  more 
than  60,000  pupils.  There  are  several  banks, 
and  more  than  a  dozen  daily  newspapers  print- 
ed with  metal  type  on  improved  presses,  and 
native  capital  has  established  cotton,  woollen, 
and  paper  mills  driven  by  steam,  while  sew- 
ing, knitting,  and  other  manual  machines  are 
very  common.  Hundreds  of  horse  vehicles 
and  over  20,000  jin-ri£i->ha  (man-power  car- 
riages) make  the  streets  lively.  Places  of 
amusement  abound;  actors,  wrestlers,  story 
tellers,  and  female  minstrels  are  numerous. 
Foreign  dress  and  manner  of  living  have  been 
largely  adopted,  and  the  place  presents  most 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  modem  European 
or  American  city.  It  is  connected  by  tele- 
graph with  Naf^isaki,  Hakodadi,  and  other 
cities.  There  is  a  railway  to  Yokohama,  18 
m.  distant,  and  a  line  has  been  surveyed  to 
Edoto,  285  m.  The  shallow  bay  permits  only 
junks  and  small  steamboats  to  reach  the  city, 
and  the  foreign  trade  is  limited. — Yedo  was 
laid  out  in  1691,  when  the  walls  of  the  present 
stronghold  were  built,  and  it  soon  became  the 
military  centre  of  the  empire.  In  1656  and 
1854  earthquakes  occasioned  an  immense  loss 
of  life  and  property;  and  there  have  be» 
many  very  aestructive  conflagrations,  owing 
to  the  former  combustible  style  of  building 
and  inefficient  police.  In  1861  the  British  and 
French  legations  were  established  here,  but 
were  soon  driven  away,  and  were  not  reestab- 
lished till  1866.  It  1862  it  ceased  to  be  the 
compulsory  residence  of  the  daimios.  In  1868 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  mikado,  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  Tokio  ("eaistera 
capital ").  On  Jan.  1,  1869,  the  port  was  for- 
mally opened  to  foreign  trade  and  residence. 
In  the  summer  of  1871  the  entire  power  of  the 
empire  was  centred  here. 

TOKSltI,  or  nkia,  Ian.  See  Husoakt, 
vol.  iz.,  p.  68. 

TOLillD,  Jeka,  a  British  author,  bom  near 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1669  or  1670,  died  at 
Putney,  near  London,  March  11,  1723.  He 
studied  three  year;  at  the  University  of  01t*> 
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gow,  received  the  de^pve  of  M.  A.  at  the  nni- 
versity  of  Edinburgh  in  1690,  stadied  two  years 
for  the  ministry  at  Leyden,  and  finally  became 
a  oonspicuouB  free  tbii^er  at  Oxford.  He  went 
to  Dablin  in  1697,  where  the  Irish  parliament 
ordered  the  common  hangman  to  burn  his 
"  Christianity  not  Mysterions  "  (London,  1698), 
and  retarning  to  London  published  "An  Apol- 
ogy for  Mr.  Toland"  (1697).  He  visited  the 
courts  of  Hanover  and  Berlin,  apparently  as 
s  political  agent,  and  held  a  theological  dis- 
cnssion  with  Beansobre.  On  returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  professed  himself  in  1702  "a  true 
Christian  "  and  "  a  good  churchman,"  bnt  in 
1705  declared  himself  a  pantheist.  He  wrote 
political  pamphlets  for  the  earl  of  Oxford  (Har- 
fey),  by  whom  he  was  sent  again  in  1707  to 
Germany  and  Holland,  as  a  political  spy.  Re- 
turning after  three  years,  be  was  supported 
by  Harley  till  a  quarrel  separated  them.  His 
other  publications  include  "The  Militia  Be- 
formed,  or  an  Easy  Scheme  of  Furnishing  Eng- 
land with  a  constant  Land  Force"  (1698); 
a  "Life  of  Milton"  (1698);  editions  of  Lord 
Holles's  "Memoirs'  and  of  Harrington's 
"Works;"  " Anglia  Libera"  (1701),  a  freatise 
on  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  England ;  and 
"  Nazarenns,  or  Jewish  Gentile,  or  Mahometan 
Christianity,  containing  the  History  of  the 
Ancient  Gospel  of  Barnabas,  and  the  Modem 
Gospel  of  the  Mahometans,  attributed  to  the 
same  Apostle,  this  last  Gospel  being  now  first 
made  known  among  Christians,"  &c.,  which 
involved  him  in  controversies.  His  posthu- 
mons  works  were  published  with  a  biography 
by  Des  Maizeaux  (2  vols.,  1726 ;  new  ed.,  1747). 
TOLBNK  h  A  central  province  of  Spain,  in 
Kew  Castile,  bordering  on  Avila,  Madrid,  Cn- 
enca,  Oiudad  Real,  and 
C&ceres ;  area,  6,686  sq. 
m. ;  po£  in  1870,  842,- 
272.  The  surface  is 
generally  mountainons. 
and  there  are  elevated 
^ains  near  the  centre. 
The  Tagns  flows  W. 
throngh  the  middle  of 
the  province.  TheJigOe- 
la  and  its  affluents  flow 
toward  the  Guadiana. 
Gold,  silver,  lead,  iron, 
copper,  quicksilver,  tin, 
cinnabar,  alum,  bismuth, 
coal,  graphite,  and  ochre 
are  found.  The  soil  is 
generally  poor,  but  in 
the  centre  and  toward 
the  south  the  quality 
improves.  Grun,  flax, 
fruit,  vegetables,  wine, 
oil,  and  silk  are  produ- 
ced. But  very  few  sheep, 
cattle,  or  horses  are  reared.  IL  A  city  (anc. 
Toletum),  capital  of  the  province,  on  the  Ta- 
gns, 42  m.  8.  8.  W.  of  Madrid ;  pop.  about  18,- 
000.   It  stands  on  a  rocky  height,  around  which 


the  river  in  horseshoe  shape  flows  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  channel,  crossed  by  two  stone 
bridges  100  ft.  in  height,  one  of  which,  built  by 
the  Moors,  consists  of  a  single  arch.  The  town 
is  encircled  by  two  walls,  originally  Roman,  bnt 
repaired  and  extended  by  Goths,  Moors,  and 
Spaniards,  and  entered  by  nine  gates.  The 
streets  are  steep,  crooked,  and  narrow.  The 
houses  are  generally  in  the  Moorish  style,  from 
two  to  four  stories  high,  with  the  apartments 
arranged  round  a  court.  The  cathedral,  in 
pure  Gothic  and  with  a  lofty  spire,  founded  in 
1258  and  completed  in  1492,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Spain.  The  palace  of  the  archbishop  (who 
is  the  primate  of  Spain)  formerly  contained  a 
rich  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  now 
added  to  the  provincial  library,  which  has 
70,000  volumes.  The  foundling  hospital  of 
Santa  Cruz,  a  fine  piece  of  architecture,  was 
founded  by  Cardinid  Mendoza  in  1494.  The 
dilapidated  walls  of  the  ancient  Alc&zar  are 
still  standing.  The  university  was  suppressed 
in  1845;  a  seminary  for  theological  students 
has  been  founded  to  supply  its  place;  and 
there  is  a  military  school,  a  female  college, 
school  of  fine  arts,  and  other  public  schools. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  woollen  and 
silk  goods,  oil,  leather,  and  the  celebrated 
Toledo  blades,  made  in  the  royal  sword  manu- 
factory two  miles  from  the  town.  There  is 
also  a  royal  foundery  outside  the  walls. — Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  but  improbable  tradi- 
tion, Toledo  was  founded  by  Jewish  colonists 
in  the  6th  century  B.  C.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  192  B.  C,  and  by  the  Goths  in 
A.  D.  467,  who  made  it  the  capital'  of  their 
kingdom  a  century  later.  It  was  captured 
by  tiie  Moors  in  714,  and  wrested  from  them 


The  iieixu  of  Toledo. 


by  Alfonso  YI.  of  Castile  and  Leon  after  a 
terrible  siege  in  1085,  when  it  became -the 
capital  of  Castile,  and  at  one  time  had  a  popu- 
hktion  of  200,000.    It  afterward  suffered  many 
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rieges,  and  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Madrid 
in  16$0  led  to  its  decline.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  French  from  1808  to  1813. 

TOLEDO,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Lncas  co., 
Ohio,  port  of  entry  of  the  district  of  Miami, 
on  the  Maumee  river,  5  m.  from  its  month  in 
Mamnee  bay  and  8  m.  from  the  W.  extremity 
of  Lake  Erie,  92  m.  W.  of  Cleveland,  and  63  m. 
8.  8.  W.  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,829 ; 
in  1860,  18,788;  in  1870,  81,584,  of  whom 
11,099  were  foreigners,  including  6,841  Ger- 
mans and  8,031  Irish;  in  1876,  estimated  at 
60,000.  It  comprises  an  area  of  21-6  sq.  m., 
of  which  9*63  sq.  m.  were  annexed  in  1874: 
6*2  sq.  m.  are  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river  and 
16-8  sq.  m.  on  the  W.  side.  It  has  a  fine  har- 
bor, and  is  well  laid  ont,  having 'wide  streets 
that  give  an  easy  ascent  from  the  harbor  to 
the  table  land  on  which  most  of  the  houses 
are  built.  It  has  large  and  handsome  public 
buildings,  several  small  parks,  street  railroads, 
and  water  works  recently  erected.  The  num- 
ber of  miles  of  improved  streets  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1876  was  3608 ;  of  sewers,  26-946  ;  of 
water  pipe,  41-62.  Toledo  communicates  by 
the  Miami  and  Erie  canal  with  Cincinnati  and 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  has  extensive  railroad 
connections.  The  lines  centring  here  are  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michi^n  8outhern,  Toledo, 
Wabash,  and  Western,  Dayton  and  Michigan, 
Detroit  and  Toledo,  Flint  and  Pdre  Marquette, 
Canada  Southern,  Columbus  and  Toledo,  Tole- 
do and  Manmee,  Toledo  and  Sylvania,  and 
Toledo,  TifiSn,  and  Eastern.  AH  these  rail- 
roads concentrate  at  an  immense  union  depot 
The  chi^f  items  of  receipt  and  shipment  are 
gTEun  and  flour.  There  are  10  grain  elevators, 
with  a  storage  capacity  of  4,017,000  bushels, 
and  capacity  to  receive  and  ship  780,000  bush- 
els daily.  The  aggregate  deliveries  of  grain, 
inclnding  flour,  for  14  years  have  been  as 
follows : 


Badiab. 

TEARS. 

Bubdi. 

1861 

1K.IW!I,0«S 
21,518,068 
14,S2t,4B» 
14,108,998 
12,857,240 
11,S»5,885 
18,131,905 

1868 

16,141,990 
18,660,949 
28,714,510 

18«2 

1869 

1868 

1870 

1864. 

1871 

85,800,220 
<5,62T,285 
84^849,877 

1865 

1872 1... 

1878 

1866. 

1867. 

1874 

89,804,891 

The  receipts  in  1874  were  780,768  barrels  of 
flour,  10,107,882  bushels  of  wheat,  17,031,996 
of  Indian  corn,  6,460,247  of  oats,  14,105  of 
rye,  and  190,224  of  barley.  The  shipments 
were  879,268  barrels  of  flour,  8,342,069  bush- 
els of  wheat,  16,801,345  of  Indian  corn,  6,381,- 
872  of  oats,  13,896  of  rye,  and  24,080  of  bar- 
ley. Other  important  items  of  receipt  are  pro- 
visions, livestock,  whiskey,  iron,  tobacco,  hides, 
cotton,  wool,  and  lumber.  In  1874  there  were 
manufactured  in  the  city  287,000  barrels  of 
flour,  10,000,000  laths,  and  30,000,000  ft.  of 
lumber.  The  value  of  imports  from  Canada 
during  the  year  ending  Jane  80,  1874,  was 
$79,018;   of  exports  to  Canada,  $1,836,826; 


nnmber  of  entrances,  802  of  69,517  tons; 
clearances,  286  of  71,889  tons;  entrances  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  1,962  of  441,593  tons; 
clearances,  1,918  of  426,951  tons ;  number  of 
vessels  belonging  in  the  district,  170,  with  on 
aggregate  tonnage  of  13,946.  The  manufac- 
tories of  Toledo  include  6  flouring  mills,  6  lum- 
ber mills,  6  iron  f onnderies,  a  blast  furnace,  5 
breweries,  7  brick  yards,  14  planing  mills,  4 
ship  yards,  6  tanning  and  currying  establish- 
ments, 2  manufactories  of  cars,  1  of  car  wheels, 
several  of  carriages  and  wagons,  2  of  chairs,  1 
of  edge  tools,  2  of  files,  4  of  Ume,  1  of  mowen 
and  reapers,  8  of  potash,  1  of  refrigerators,  2  of 
coffee  and  spice  mills,  3  of  staves,  1  of  stoves, 
8  of  tobacco,  2  of  wire  goods,  1  of  wooden 
ware,  and  2  of  boots  and  shoes.  There  are 
six  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,900,- 
000 ;  three  savings  banks  and  several  savings 
and  loan  associations,  three  fire  and  marine 
insurance  companies,  and  one  life  insurance 
company. — The  city  is  divided  into  eight  wards, 
and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen, 
and  16  oouncilmen.  The  principal  charitable 
institutions  are  the  city  hospital,  house  of 
refugai  and  correction,  home  for  friendless 
women,  and  three  orphan  asylums.  There 
are  20  ward  school  houses  and  a  high  school 
building,  with  122  teachers  and  about  7,600 
pupils  enrolled  in  1874-'6,  and  10  denomi- 
national and  private  schools.  The  poblie 
library  contains  8,000  volumes.  Three  daily 
(one  German),  two  tri-weekly,  one  semi-week- 
ly, and  six  weekly  (one  German)  newspapers, 
and  six  monthly  periodicals  are  published. 
There  are  46  churches,  viz. :  8  Baptist,  1  Chris- 
tian, 3  Congregational,  4  Episcopal,  2  Evang^ 
ical  Association  (German),  2  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran (German),  1  Evangelical  Reformed  (Ger- 
man), 2  Jewish,  8  Lutheran  (German),  8  Meth- 
odist (2  German),  4  Presbyterian  (1  German), 
8  Roman  Catholic  (2  French  and  2  German), 
1  seamen's  bethel,  1  Swedenborg^n,  1  Unita- 
rian, and  1  United  Brethren. — Toledo  was  set- 
tled in  1882,  and  incorporated  in  1836. 

TOUjAND,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Conneoticat, 
bordering  on  Massachusetts,  drained  by  the 
Willimantio  and  Hop  rivers;  area,  440  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1870,  22,000.  In  the  W.  part  the  sur- 
face is  nearly  level  and  the  soil  fertile,  but  in 
the  E.  part  it  is  very  hilly  and  the  soil  inferior. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Hartford,  Providence, 
and  Fishkill,  and  Rockville  branch,  and  the 
New  London  Northern  railroads.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  15,860  bushels  of 
rye,  101,721  of  Indian  com,  76,574  of  oats, 
17,123  of  buckwheat,  180,403  of  potatoes, 
631,899  lbs.  of  tobacco,  21,680  of  wool,  886,768 
of  butter,  80,671  of  cheese,  and  40,320  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  2,401  horses,  6,452  milch 
cows,  8,486  working  oxen,  6,244  other  cattle, 
7,902  sheep,  and  8,861  swine ;  1  manufactory 
of  leather  belting  and  hose,  8  of  boots  and  shoes, 
6  of  boxes,  12  of  carriages  and  wagons,  23  of 
cotton  goods,  2  of  hosiery,  8'of  iron  castings,  8 
of  maaamerj,  9  of  shoddy,  14  of  alk  goods, 
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24  of  -woollens,  2  bleaching  and  djeing  estab- 
lishments, and  8  flonr  mills.    Capital,  Tolland. 

TOIXENS,  Heodrik  CtraOtmm,  a  Datch  poet, 
born  in  Rotterdam,  Sept.  24,  1780,  died  in 
Byswickj'Oct.  21,  1856.  He  was  intended  for 
tnde,  but  in  1800  began  pabliahing  poetry, 
and  finally  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
national  bards.  His  masterpieces  inclnde  a 
Dorrative  poem  on  Barentzs  expedition  to 
Kova  Zembla  (new  ed.,  1844),  dramatic  works, 
and  patriotic  lyrics,  especially  the  Wapenkreet 
(1815).  His  Oeiamentlijlee  dicktwerkcn  com- 
prise 8  vols.  (Leen warden,  1856-'7). 

TOLNA,  a  S.  W.  oonnty  of  Hungary,  border- 
ing on  the  counties  of  Veszpr^m,  Stuhlweis- 
aenburg,  Pesth,  Baranya,  and  Somogy;  area, 
1,407  gq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  220,740.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Danube,  which  forms  its  £. 
frontier,  and  by  the  8&rviz  and  Eapos.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile,  except  the  sandy  £. 
portion.  Com,  tobacco,  flax,  wine,  and  fruit 
are  produced,  and  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  and  horses 
abound.    Capital,  Szegaz&rd. 

TOLSTOI,  a  Russian  family,  celebrated  since 
the  17th  century.  Among  its  best  known 
members  at  the  present  day  are  Count  Alexis 
Tolstoi  (born  Sept.  5, 1817,  died  Oct.  10, 1875), 
a  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist,  author  of  three 
historical  tragedies  forming  a  trilogy,  "  Death 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible,"  "Czar  FeSdor,"  and 
"  Czar  Boris,"  and  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  whose 
novel  of  Anna  Karenina  (1876-6)  has  given 
him  a  great  reputation. 

T0LTGC8,  or  TiIkMtMU,  a  nation  of  Mexico, 
who  according  to  Mexican  annals  appeared  in 
Anahnao  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century, 
led  in  their  wanderings  from  another  conti- 
nent or  country  by  Tanub.  They  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Tula,  and  were  the  first  civilized 
and  civilizing  race.  As  they  increased,  capi- 
tal arose  at  Colhuacan,  Otompan,  and  Tollan. 
The  Chichimecs,  a  nation  of  different  origin, 
entered  the  country  about  a  century  later,  and 
these  were  foUoweid  in  time  by  seven  Nahnatl 
tribes,  of  the  same  race  as  the  Toltecs,  the 
Mexicans  being  the  last.  Before  this  the  Tol- 
teo  monarchy,  rent  by  civil  wars  between  the 
clergy  and  nobles,  had  fallen  in  the  lltb  cen- 
tury ;  famine  and  pestilence  desolated  the  conn- 
try,  and  many  of  the  survivors  emigrated  to 
Guatemala.  The  rest  of  the  Toltecs  were  in- 
corporated by  the  Chichimecs,  to  whom  they 
imparted  their  civilization.  The  emigrants 
fonnded  in  Guatemala  a  new  empire,  and  the 
Quiches  claimed  descent  from  them,  though 
the  names  of  the  later  Quiche  monarchs  show 
another  language  than  the  Tolteo.  It  is  usual 
to  refer  all  that  is  grand  or  surprising  in  Mex- 
ico and  adjoining  parts  to  the  Toltecs ;  but  tra- 
dition ascribes  to  them  definitely  the  use  of 
hieroglyphics,  astronomical  knowledge  and  the 
division  of  time,  agriculture,  weaving,  stone 
cutting,  and  architecture. 

TOUJ,  BikMi  ft    See  Bauaiis. 

TOUCA,  a  city  of  the  republic,  capital  of  the 
state,  and  80  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Mexi- 


co; pop.  about  12,000.  It  is  in  a  valley  about 
8,800  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  has  spacious,  well 
paved  streets,  a  public  square,  and  several  fine 
churches.  Of  late  years  its  trade  and  indus- 
try have  much  declined.  Near  the  town  is 
the  volcanic  mountain  of  the  same  name,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  16.610  ft,  above  the  sea. 
TOMATO,  a  plant  of  tiie  lolanaeta  or  night- 
shade family,  cultivated  for  its  fruit.  It  is  a 
native  of  tropical  or  sub-tropical  America,  and 
its  name,  given  in  the  earlier  works  as  tumall 
and  tomatl,  is  of  Indian  origin.  The  plant 
was  originally  placed  in  the  genus  lyeopernewn^ 
which  LinncBUB  reduced  to  lolanum  ;  but  later 
botanists,  thinking  that  the  difTerence  in  the 
anthers,  which  are  united  at  the  tips  and  open 
by  a  longitudinal  slit,  and  not  by  a  pore  at  the 
apex  as  in  tolanum,  was  a  suflBcient  distinction, 
restored  the  genus,  and  call  the  tomato  lyeo- 
pertieum  aeulentum;  while  some  still  adhere 
to  the  view  of  Linnaus,  and  class  the  plant 
as  tolanum  lyeopenieum.  The  older  English 
writers  call  the  fruit  love  apple;  in  France 
pomme  tPamour,  and  in  Italy  pomi  d' amove, 
are  still  in  use,  perpetuating  tne  old  notion 
that  their  use  as  food  had  an  influence  upon 
the  passions.  Peru  is  regarded  as  its  native 
country,  but  it  has  not  been  found  there  or 
elsewhere  in  a  trul^  wild  state,  and  it  had 
probably  been  long  in  cultivation  before  the 
advent  of  the  Europeans.  The  tomato  has 
weak  stems  about  4  ft.  long,  and  when  left  to 
itself  forms  a  much  branched  trailing  or  pros- 
trate plant.  Its  leaves  are  irregularly  pinnate, 
with  the  larger  leaflets  themselves  cut  or  divi- 
ded; both  stem  and  leaves  are  clothed  with 
soft  viscid  hairs,  which  exude  a  strong-smell- 
ing, rather  fetid,  and  somewhat  resinous  sub- 


YarlntlM  of  tlw  Tomato.— 1.  Commoo  R«d.    1  Tlw  "Tn- 
phy."    >.  Pe>r-ab*p«d.    4.  Cnmiit  Tcouto. 

stance,  which  stains  the  hands  and  clothing 
when  the  plants  are  handled.  It  has  been 
lately  said  toat  an  infusion  of  tomato  leaves  is 
effective  in  destroying  plant  lice.  The  flower 
stalks,  or  peduncles,  are  extra-axillary  and  bear 
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racemose  olnstere  of  yellow  flowers,  which, 
with  the  exception  in  the  anthers  already  noted, 
have  a  similar  strnctare  to  those  of  the  sola- 
nams.  (See  Solanum.)  The  fruit  is  normally 
a  two-  or  three-celled  berry,  bat  in  the  oolti- 
vated  plant  there  are  nsaally  nnmeroas  cells ; 
the  fruit,  especially  in  the  larger  specimens,  of- 
ten has  a  very  complicated  structure,  resulting 
from  the  union  of  two  or  more  flowers ;  their 
pistils  being  fused  together  present  at  maturity 
a  curiously  abnormal  fruit,  in  which  all  traces 
of  the  original  structure  are  lost.  The  culti- 
vated tomatoes  present  a  great  variety  in  form, 
color,  and  size,  and  it  is  not  known  whether 
they  are  from  several  species  or  are  differ- 
ent forms  of  one  very  variable  species.  The 
plant  is  remarkably  plastic,  and  by  selecting 
seeds  from  fruit  with  desirable  peculiarities,  it 
is  very  easy  to  establish  a  strain  or  variety. 
When  tomatoes  were  first  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  there  was  bnt  one  variety ;  this  had  a 


Tne-fanned  Tonuto. 

large,  red,  much  wrinkled,  and  often  irregular 
and  misshapen  fruit,  with  a  thick  outer  wall, 
and  a  central  placenta  bearing  the  seeds  sur- 
rounded by  their  pulp,  and  a  considerable  cav- 
ity or  empty  space  between  the  two.  By  se- 
lection this  was  improved  as  to  its  surface, 
and  greater  solidity  aoqaired,  and  the  strain 
known  as  the  smooth  red  was  obtained,  which 
is  still  one  of  the  best.  The  variety  known  as 
the  "Trophy"  probably  combines  more  good 
qualities  than  any  other;  it  has  very  large 
and  smooth  fruit,  which  is  solid  throughout, 
and  of  the  best  possible  quality;  this  is  the 
result  of  20  years'  careful  selection  by  an  in- 
telligent grower,  with  a  definite  end  in  view. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  increase 
the  earliness  of  the  fruit,  bnt  improvement  in 
this  direction  is  limited  by  the  law  that  every 
plant  needs  a  certain  aggregate  amonnt  of  heat 
to  bring  it  to  maturity;  the  varieties  "Con- 
queror" and  "Canada  Victor"  have  appar- 
ently reached  this  limit.    Among  the  very 


distinct  varieties  is  the  "Feejee,"  which  has 
a  large  rose  or  pinkish  red  fruit;  there  are 
several  yellow  varieties  and  one  nearly  white 
large  one,  and  there  are  both  yellow  and  red 
of  smaller  sorts  named  according  to  the  slu^ 
and  size  of  the  fruit,  such  as  the  pear,  plum, 
and  cherry  tomatoes;  the  currant  tomato, 
which  has  berries  scarcely  larger  than  a  large 
currant,  in  long  racemes,  and  delicate  foliage, 
is  very  ornamental,  and  apparently  a  distinct 
species,  probably  L.  eercui/ormt.  The  upright 
or  tree  tomato  originated  in  France;  its  main 
stem  is  thick,  and  its  few  branches  so  short 
and  strong  that  it  carries  its  weight  of  large 
fruit  without  support ;  but  it  is  not  very  pro- 
ductive. Less  than  half  a  century  ago  the  to- 
mato was  almost  unknown  to  northern  gar- 
dens, or  cultivated  in  them  only  as  a  cariosity, 
but  at  present  it  is  one  of  the  most  popolar  of 
vegetables.  As  the  fruit  will  color  and  ripen 
when  picked  green,  it  can  be  transported  to 
great  distances,  if  properly  packed  in  small 
crates  with  abundant  openings  for  ventilation ; 
the  first  tomatoes  in  the  northern  markets 
come  from  Bermuda,  appearing  in  February, 
followed  successively  by  contributions  from 
Florida,  Georgia,  &c.,  before  the  fruit  from 
the  gardens  near  by  is  ripe.  At  the  north  the 
seeds  are  sown  in  hot-beds,  the  young  plants  set 
out  in  other  hot-beds,  and  finally  transplanted 
to  cold  frames,  where  they  may  be  protected 
at  night  until  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to 
set  them  in  the  open  ground.  Light,  well  ma- 
nured soils  are  better  than  heavy  ones  for  this 
crop;  in  field  culture  the  plants  soon  fall  over 
with  the  weight  of  fruit  and  are  allowed  to  lie 
npon  the  gronnd,  but  in  private  gardens  they 
are  supported  by  a  frame  or  trellis,  or  tacked  op 
to  a  fence  or  the  side  of  a  building ;  by  proper 
pruning  and  removing  the  excess  of  young 
fruit,  the  size  and  quality  of  that  allowed  to 
ripen  is  greatly  improved. — The  tomato  is  used 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  being  eaten  raw  as 
a  salad,  stewed,  baked,  broiled,  and  as  an  in- 
gredient of  soups,  stews,  and  sanc^ ;  it  is  nsed 
to  make  a  popular  catsup,  and  is  pickled  and 
preserved  in  various  ways. — The  strawberry 
tomato  is  described  under  Phtsalib. 

TOMMGBEE;  TMiUgky,  or  TMAeekfeee,  a  river 
of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  which  rises  in 
Tishomingo  co.  in  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
former  state.  It  first  flows  8.  t«  Columbns, 
thence  8.  E.  to  Demopolis,  Ala.,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Black  Warrior  on  the  left,  and 
thence  generally  S.,  with  many  and  sudden 
windings,  to  its  junction  with  the  Alabama, 
about  45  m.  from  Mobile,  where  the  united 
stream  takes  the  name  of  Mobile  river,  and 
falls  into  Mobile  bay  about  80  m.  from  the  golf 
of  Mexico.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  450  m^ 
and  it  is  navigable  for  large  steamboats  to  Co- 
lumbus, 866  m.  from  the  month  of  Mobile  river. 

TOH  CSEEN,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Texas,  formed 
in  1874;  area,  about  14,000  sq.  m.  It  is 
bounded  8.  W.  by  the  Pecos  river  and  N.  W. 
by  New  Mexico.    In  the  east  it  is  intersect- 
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ed  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Colorado  river. 
ThiscoDDty,  with  Oroclcett,  formed  in  1876,  has 
Absorbed  what  was  formerly  known  as  Bexar 
district  or  territory.    Capital,  Ben  Ficklin. 

TOMLUfE,  ficwgc,  an  English  prelate,  eldest 
son  of  George  Pretyman,  bom  in  Bury  St.  Ed- 
monds, Oct.  9,  1750,  died  in  Winchester,  Nov. 
14, 1827.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  1773  became  tutor  to  William  Pitt,  who 
made  him  his  private  secretary  on  becoming 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1782,  and  his 
secretary  -when  he  became  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  Pretyman  remained  with  Pitt  till 
1787,  when  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1820  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  see  of  Winchester.  In  1808  he 
received  by  will  an  estate  from  Marmaduke 
Tomline,  and  assumed  that  name.  He  pub- 
lished "  The  Elements  of  Christian  Theology  " 
(8  vols.  8vo,  1799),  which  has  passed  through 
nnmerons  editions;  "A  Refutation  of  Calvin- 
ism" (1811);  and  "Memoirs  of  William  Pitt" 
(8  vols.  8vo,  1821),  "which,"  Macanlay  says, 
"enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  worst 
biographical  work  of  its  size  in  the  -world." 

TOUUSEO,  SkM,  an  Italian  author,  born  in 
Sebenico,  Dalmatia,  about  1808,  died  in  Flor- 
ence, May  1,  1874.  He  resided  several  years 
in  Florence,  wrote  for  the  patriotic  Antologia, 
went  as  an  exile  to  France  in  1888,  and  in 
1838  settled  in  Venice.  He  was  arrested  with 
Manin  in  January,  1848,  but  they  were  res- 
oned  in  March  by  the  people,  and  in  August 
Tommaseo  became  minister  of  religion  and 
education  in  the  revolutionary  government, 
and  vainly  attempted  to  procure  French  inter- 
vention in  favor  of  the  republic.  After  the 
restoration  of  Anstrian  rule  in  Aagnst,  1849, 
he  was  banished  from  Venice,  resided  in  Corfu 
and  Turin,  and  in  1866  finaUy  returned  to  Flor- 
ence. His  works  include  Nuovo  dvrionario  dei 
$inonimi  delta  lingua  italiana  (Florence,  1832 ; 
6th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Milan,  1867) ;  Canti  populari 
(8  vols.,  Venice,  1848);  Studi  critiei  (2  vols., 
1848);  LetUre  di  Paiquale  de^  Paoli,  with 
Paoli's  biography  and  a  history  of  the  war  for 
Gorsioan  independence  (Florence,  1846);  Nuovi 
ttudi  *u  Datite  (Turin,  1865) ;  and  Poetie  (1872). 

TOIHMn  IWAKIJIA,  a  Japanese  statesman, 
bom  in  Kioto  aboat  1825.  He  is  a  kuge  or 
court  noble  of  the  Murakami  branch  of  the 
Minamoto  family,  and  was  a  leader  as  well  as 
the  instrument  of  the  conspiracy  which  effect- 
ed the  Kioto  eoup  d'etat  of  Jan.  8,  1868,  over- 
throwing the  shogunate,  and  e^blishing  a 
government  in  which  his  class  held  the  chief 
offices.  (See  Japan,  vol.  ix.,  p.  646.)  In  An- 
gust,  1871,  he  was  made  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  was  active  in  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  system  and  the  retirement  of  the  ex- 
daimios  to  private  life.  In  December  he  left 
Japan  as  chief  of  the  embassy  which  visited 
the  United  States  and  the  principal  capitalerof 
Europe.  On  his  return  in  September,  1873, 
he  was  made  junior  prime  minister,  which 
office  he  now  holds  (1876).    He  was  active  in 


averting  the  threatened  war  with  Corea  in 
1878.  He  has  been  especially  distinguished 
for  his  advocacy  of  the  introduction  of  the 
forms  and  improvements  of  western  civiliza- 
tion, and  he  sent  his  sons  to  the  United  States 
to  be  educated.  On  the  night  of  Jan.  14, 1874, 
while  he  was  in  his  carriage  near  the  mikado's 
palace,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him, 
but  he  escaped  with  several  severe  wounds. 

fOMraiHS,  a  central  county  of  New  York, 
drained  by  several  tributaries  of  Cayuga  lake, 
the  head  of  which  lies  in  the  N.  part,  and  trav- 
ersed by  several  railroads;  area,  606  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1876,  82,916.  The  snrface  is  billy,  the 
valley  of  the  lake  being  700  ft.  below  the 
ridges  on  either  side,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
best  adapted  to  grazing.  Cayuga  lake  supplies 
water  communication  with  the  Erie  canal.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  291,194  bushels 
of  wheat,  422,411  of  Indian  com,  787,741  of 
oats,  286,188  of  barley,  148,917  of  buckwheat, 
278,941  of  potatoes,  63,681  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
169,867  of  wool,  62,890  of  flax,  1,884,029  of 
butter,  and  70,907  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
8,804  horses,  16,402  milch  cows,  11,869  other 
cattle,  86,872  sheep,  and  7,462  swine;  11  manu- 
factories of  agricultural  implements,  24  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  1  of  cars,  7  of  cheese,  1  of 
clocks,  12  of  furniture,  8  of  hubs  and  wagon 
material,  7  of  iron  castings,  4  of  machinery, 
1  of  organs,  2  of  printing  paper,  6  of  tobacco 
and  cigars,  4  of  woollens,  26  nonr  mills,  19 
saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  and  6  carrying  estab- 
lishments.   Capital,  Ithaca. 

TOKFUNS,  DuM  Ik,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  at  Scarsdale,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
June  21,  1774,  died  on  Staten  island,  June  11, 
1826.     He  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in 

1796,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  in 

1797,  and  in  1801  was  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  of  the  convention  for  revising  the 
state  constitution.  In  1804  he  was  elected  to 
congress  from  the  city  of  New  York,  but  re- 
signed to  become  one  of  the  associate  justices 
of  tlie  supreme  court  of  the  state.  From  1807 
to  1817  he  was  governor  of  New  York,  and  he 
waa  conspicuous  for  his  support  of  the  na- 
tional government  during  the  vrar  of  1812. 
In  1812  he  prorogued  the  legislature  for  ten 
months,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the 
bank  of  America  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  measure  gave  him  temporary  popularity, 
but  did  not  defeat  the  charter  of  the  bank, 
which  was  passed  in  1818.  In  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature,  Jan.  28,  1817,  he  rec- 
ommended the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  state 
of  New  York ;  and  an  act  for  that  purpose  was 
accordingly  passed,  to  take  effect  July  4, 1827. 
In  1816  he  was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1817  resigned  the  gov- 
ernorship on  assuming  that  office,  to  which  he 
was  reelected  in  1820,  retiring  Mftrch  4,  1825. 

TMiSEa  L  A  government  of  western  Siberia, 
bordering  on  Tobolsk,  Yeniseisk,  China,  and 
the  Central  Asian  provinces  of  Semipolatinsk 
and  Akmolinsk,  from  which  it  is  partly  sepa- 
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rated  hj  the  Irtish ;  area,  329,027  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  888,756.  The  Altai  moantains  extend 
along  the  S.  part  The  river  Obi  rises  in  the 
south,  flows  N.,  and  receives  nameroas  tribu- 
taries, the  chief  of  which  are  the  Tchamish, 
Tom,  Tohulim,  and  Eet  There  are  several 
lakes.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are 
extensively  worked  in  the  south.  The  N. 
part  is  barren,  bat  toward  the  south  the  pas- 
tures become  laxoriant,  and  abundant  crops 
are  raised ;  but  cattle  constitute  the  principal 
vealth.  n.  A  city,  capital  of  the  government, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tom,  620  m.  £.  S.  E. 
of  Tobolsk ;  pop.  in  1867,  24,481.  It  conaists  of 
an  upper  town  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  class- 
es, chiefly  Russians,  and  a  lower  town,  by  Tar- 
tars and  Bokharians.  It  has  many  fine  private 
and  public  buildings.  In  1875  provisions  were 
made  for  a  Siberian  university  here.  The  chief 
trade  is  in  grain,  leather,  and  furs.  Situated 
on  the  great  road  leading  to  the  Chinese  bor- 
der, it  is  next  to  Irkutsk  the  most  prosperous 
town  of  Siberia.    It  was  founded  about  1610. 

TON,  or  To,  a  denomination  of  weight,  equal 
to  20  owt.  or  2,340  lbs.,  and  also  (usually  with 
the  second  orthography)  a  liquid  measure  of 
252  gallons ;  also  applied  to  dry  measures  and 
solid  measures  of  various  capacities  in  differ- 
ent countries.  In  common  use,  the  ton  weight 
is  often  rated  at  2,000  lbs.,  when  it  is  termed 
the  "  short  ton ;"  but  by  act  of  congress,  when 
not  specified  to  the  contrary,  the  ton  is  to  be 
understood  as  2,240  lbs.  In  Maryland  the  or- 
dinary ton  is  2,000  lbs.,  the  usual  coal  ton 
2,240  lbs.,  and  the  miner's  ton,  according  to 
which  he  is  paid,  is  2,470  lbs.,  the  allowance 
being  for  waste.  The  shipping  ton  of  France' 
was  by  the  old  standard  2,158-43  lbs.,  and  the 
metrical  ton  is  2,2Q4'6  lbs. ;  the  shipping  ton 
of  Spain  is  2,082*2  lbs.;  of  Portugal,  1,755-8 
lbs.  The  measorement  ton  for  shipping  is  in 
the  United  States  40  cubic  ft.  In  England 
the  tun  for  wine  is  262  gallons. 

TONE,  TkMWd  WsUk,  an  Irish  revolution- 
ist, born  in  Dublin,  June  20,  1768,  died  in 
prison  there,  Nov.  19,  1798.  He  graduated 
at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  London  in  1789.  In  defence  of 
the  whig  club  he  published  "A  Review  of 
the  Last  Session  of  Parliament"  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  on  the  appearance  of  a  rapture 
with  Spain  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that 
Ireland  as  an  independent  nation  was  not 
bound  by  a  declaration  of  war.  Subsequent- 
ly he  sought  to  effect  a  union  against  the 
government  between  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
and  the  dissenters,  and  in  1791  addressed  to 
the  latter  "An  Argument  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland."  The  same  year  he  as- 
sisted in  founding  the  first  club  of  "  United 
Irishmen"  at  Belfast,  and  others  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  He  became  secretary  and 
agent  of  the  Catholic  committee  in  1792,  and 
vas  subsequently  implicated  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  Jackson,  sent  from  France  to  sound 
the  sentiments  of  the  Irish.    He  was  allowed 


to  retire  from  th«  country,  and  in  1796  eame 
to  the  United  States.  Letters  asserting  that 
Ireland  was  ripe  for  a  revolt  induced  Urn  to 
sail  for  France  in  January,  1796,  to  gain  the  aid 
of  the  directory ;  and  owing  in  large  measore 
to  his  exertions,  that  government  deterniined 
to  fit  out  a  powerful  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Hocbe.  In  July  Tone  received 
his  commission  as  eh^de  brigadt,  and  was  ako 
made  an  adjutant  g^eneral  to  Hoche,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  December  in  the  arma- 
ment destined  for  Bantry  bay.  The  fleet  was 
scattered  by  storms,  and  the  French  govern- 
ment would  not  undertake  another  expedi- 
tion. In  1797  Tone  was  attached  to  Morean's 
army;  and  in  September,  1798,  he  accompa- 
nied a  petty  squadron  destined  for  Ireland, 
which  was  intercepted  and  defeated  by  m 
English  squadron.  After  fighting  de8per^«ly. 
Tone  was  captured,  carried  to  Dublin,  tried  by 
court  martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on 
Nov.  12.  He  died,  however  by  his  own  hand, 
having  cut  his  throat  with  a  penknife  on  the 
11th.  After  his  death  appeared  "The  life  of 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  written  by  himself,  with 
his  Political  Writings,"  &c.,  edited  by  his  son 
William  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  (including  "An 
Account  of  his  own  Campaigns  under  Napo- 
leon "  2  vols.  8vo,  Washington,  1826 ;  abridged, 
London,  1827,  1887,  and  1847).— His  son  was 
an  officer  in  the  French  army,  and  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  in  that  of  the  United  States; 
and  he  was  also  the  author  of  V£tat  civil  et 
politique  de  Vltalit  tout  la  domination  diet 
OothtiFtxiB,  1818),  and  "School  of  Cavalry" 
(Georgetown,  D.  C.,  1888). 

TOmUTABOO.    See  Fuxkolt  Islakss. 

TONCrOE,  in  the  animal  system,  the  organ, 
situated  on  the  median  line,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  alimentary  canal,  ministering  to 
the  senses  of  touch  and  taste.  Taking  the 
tongue  of  man  as  an  example,  the  organ  is  at- 
tached at  its  base  to  the  movable  hyoid  arch  of 
bones,  and  suspended  and  kept  in  place  by  mna- 
des  from  the  base  of  the  skull,  lower  jaw,  ami 
hyoid  bone ;  it  is  essentially  composed  of  mns- 
cular  fibres,  which  move  freely  its  various  por- 
tions ;  it  is  covered  by  sensitive  mnoons  mem- 
brane, containing  numerons  mooous  glands 
and  follicles ;  fibrous,  areolar,  and  fatty  tissues 
enter  into  its  structure,  which  is  freely  supplied 
with  blood  vessels  and  nerves.  The  size  bean 
no  relation  to  the  height  of  the  individual,  bot 
is  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  the  alveolar 
arch ;  it  is,  therefore,  sihaller  in  women  than 
in  men.  From  the  base  to  the  epiglottia  ex- 
tends a  fold  serving  to  limit  the  movements  of 
the  latter  organ,  and  from  the  sides  of  the 
base  to  the  soft  palate  two  folds  on  each  dde, 
the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  between  which  are 
the  tonsils ;  under  the  anterior  free  extremity 
is  the  frenum,  which  connects  it  with  the  low- 
er jaw,  a  fibrous  and  mucous  lamina  or  lig*- 
ment,  sometimes  so  short  oongenitally  as  to 
prevent  the  free  movements  of  the  tongue  and 
to  require  an  operation  for  its  division.    There 
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is  a  more  or  less  distinct  longitndinal  fnrrow 
on  the  median  line,  from  which  extend  out- 
ward and  forward  numerooa  other  lines  whose 
angle  of  union  points  backward ;  the  posterior 
third  is  smooth  and  without  compound  papil- 
lae, exhibiting  a  few  simple  ones  and  the  nodu- 
lar eminences  of  the  numerous  muciparous 
glands;  in  front  of  this  is  a  V-shaped  ridge, 
the  angle  directed  backward,  formed  by  two 
oonrerging  lines  of  button-like  eminences,  the 
oircumvallate  papillae ;  in  front  of  these,  and 
occupying  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  organ, 
are  the  fungiform  and  conical  or  villif orm  pa- 
pillae, the  former  spheroidal  and  scattered,  the 
latter  very  numwons.  The  osseous  support 
of  the  tongue  is  the  U-shaped  or  hyoid  bone, 
consisting  of  a  base  or  median  body,  two 
greater  and  two  lesser  comua,  and  placed  in 
the  neck  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  thy- 
roid cartilage;  it  is  the  homologue  of  a  very 
complex  apparatus  in  the  lower  vertebrates. 
The  muscles  constitute  the  chief  bulk  of  the 
tongne;  they  are  arranged  in  a  complicated 
manner,  so  as  to  support  each  other,  rendering 
the  movements  of  the  organ  exceedingly  va- 
ried and  extensive ;  they  are  attached  to  the 
submucous  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  Arm  and 
thick  on  the  superior  surface.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  invested  with  a  delicate  scaly 
epithelium,  the  superficial  layer  of  which  read- 
ily and  constantly  falls  off.  The  papillee  are 
much  like  those  of  the  skin,  most  Deing  com- 
ponnd  organs,  in  their  nervous  and  vascular 
supply.  The  oircumvallate  papillae  are  6  to  10 
in  number,  and  sometimes  ^  in.  in  diameter; 
the  fun^form  are  ^  to  ^  in.  in  diameter,  and 
vary  greatly  in  number,  perhaps  accounting 
for  the  well  known  diversity  in  the  acuteness 
of  the  sense  of  taste  in  different  individuals ; 
the  filiform  are  the  most  numerous,  closely  set 
like  the  pile  of  velvet,  covering  the  anterior 
two  thirds  of  the  tongue,  and  the  seat  of  what 
is  called  the  far ;  their  epithelium  frequently 
breaks  up  into  hair-like  processes,  having  their 
imbrications  directed  backward,  which  mark  a 
physiological  distinction  between  the  ciroum- 
vaUate  and  fungiform  papillee  and  the  filiform 
and  conical  ones.  The  conical  papillie  are  gen- 
erally reearded  as  tactile,  the  fun^form  and 
circnmvallate  as  gustatory  (acutely  tactile),  and 
the  filiform  as  the  homolognes  of  the  recurved 
spines  of  the  tongne  of  the  oats,  and  as  princi- 
pally concerned  in  regnlating  the  movements  of 
the  food  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  the  muscles  of  deglutition.  The  principal 
arteries  of  the  tongne  are  the  lingual  branches 
of  the  external  carotid ;  the  sensory  nerves  are 
the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  or  trifacial 
and  the  glossopharyngeal,  distributed  respec- 
tively to  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions, 
and  the  motor  nerve  is  the  hypoglossal ;  for 
their  functions  see  Taste.  The  tongne  in 
fishes  is  rudimentary,  and  not  endowed  with 
any  great  sensibility  or  motor  power ;  in  rep- 
tiles it  varies  greatly  in  length,  size,  and  mov- 
ability,  being  in  some  immovable  or  short  and 


thick,  in  some  remarkable  for  slendemess  and 
length  (as  in  serpents),  and  in  others  for  pro- 
tractility  (as  in  the  chameleon  and  frog);  in 
them  it  is  usually  an  organ  of  prehension  and 
not  of  sensation.  The  tongue  m  birds  is  also 
prehensile  and  not  gustatory,  and  generally 


Fio.  1.— Vq>Uk  dreimnillat*  of  Man,  in  truureru  and  tot- 
tlctl  lectlon.  A.  Proper  papllk.  B.  Wall.  a.  EpItheKnm. 
e,  SecoDdanr  papUbe.  A,  b.  Nerrea  of  the  papUJa  and  of 
tha  wall,    (Magnified  aboat  10  diameters.) 

provided  at  the  base  with  nnmerons  spines 
directed  backward  to  prevent  the  return  of 
food ;  though  itself  incapable  of  elongation, 
it  may  be  remarkably  protruded  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  very  long  and 
movable  hyoid  bones.  In  some  mammals,  as 
the  giraffe  and  ant-eater,  it  is  capable  of  great 
elongation,  and  is  an  important  organ  of  pre- 
hension ;  the  recnrved  spines  of  the  cats  have 
been  referred  to,  and  constitute  eflScient  in- 
struments for  cleaning  flesh  from  bones  and  for 
combing  their  fur.  In  man  the  tongue  keeps 
the  food  during  mastication  within  the  range 
of  the  teeth,  collects  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
month  preparatory  to  swallowing  it,  and  is 
also  concerned  in  the  commencement  of  de- 
glutition ;  and  it  is  a  principal  organ  of  articu- 
lation. It  is  liable  to  inflammation,  enlarge- 
ment, atrophy,  ulcerations,  tumors,  and  ma- 
lignant diseases.  The  fur  in  disease  depends 
on  a  sodden  and  opaque  condition  of  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  filiform  and  conical  papillae, 
arising  from  an  alteration  of  the  mucus  and 


Fn.  9.— A.  FimgUbim  Flpnia,  ataowing  the  aeccndarj  papiDa 
on  Ita  anrftoe,  and  at  a  ita  epltheHnm  oorerlnf  them  over. 
(Magnified  SB  dtametera.)  a.  The  capillary  loopa  of  the 
abnple  papHlB  of  A,  Iqjeeted:  a,artrr7;  c,  Teln.  The 
KTOoTe  anoBd  the  Mao  of  aome  of  the  flinglform  papllka 
fa  repreeented,  aa  well  aa  the  caplllart-  loops  (c.  e)  or  aome 
neighboring  almple  papflls.    (Magnified  18  diameter*.) 

saliva  of  the  mouth,  the  bright  red  color  of  the 
fungiform  papills  presenting  a  striking  con- 
trast ;  the  amount,  color,  and  arrangement  of 
the  fur  are  symptomatic  of  various  morbid 
changes  in  the  system,  of  interest  to  the  phyri- 
cian,  thongh  there  is  great  variety  withm  the 
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limits  Qf  health.  The  papillary  sarfaoe  is 
healed  and  repaired  with  great  readiness  and 
perfection. 

TOJHtDA  BEiW  (also  written  Tonqnin,  Tonga, 
and  Tonka),  an  Asiatic  name  applied  to  a 
Soath  American  prodact,  the  seeds  of  dipterix 
odorata,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  leffumirums  or 
pulse  family.  The  genns  dipUrix  (Gr.  dff, 
doable,  and  ■nrtpdv,  a  wing)  comprises  about 
eight  species,  all  large  trees  of  the  forests  of 
Brazil,  Guiana,  and  neighboring  countries,  and 
belongs  to  a  tribe  of  the  family  of  which  there 
are  no  representatives  in  northern  localities; 
the  trees  nave  pinnate  leaves  and  large  pani- 
cles of  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  (what 
is  very  aaasnid  in  the  family)  a  pod  containing 
only  a  single  seed.  The  Tonqna  bean  tree 
grows  60  to  90  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  some- 
times 3  ft.  in  diameter ;  the  indehiscent  pods, 
about  2  in.  long,  are  almond-shaped  and  very 
thick;  the  single  seed 
is  over  an  inch  long, 
shaped  somewhat  like 
a  large  kidney  bean ;  it 
has  a  wrinkled  skin, 
which  is  shiny  black. 
The  odor,  which  is  re- 
markably strong,  re- 
sembles that  of  the  me- 
lilot  or  sweet  clover 
and  the  sweet-scented 
vernal  grass  {anthox- 
anthiim),  and  is  due 
to  the  same  princi- 
ple, conmarine,  a  con- 
crete crystallizable,  vol- 
atile, neutral  substance, 
with  the  composition 
OiaHtOi,  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  somewhat 
so  in  boiling  water, 
from  which  it  crys- 
tallizes on  cooling ; 
the  beans  are  often  frosted  with  crystals  of 
this,  which  show  very  distinctly  on  their  black 
surface.  Formerly  Uie  beans  were  much  used 
to  scent  snuS,  and  they  are  often  called  "  snufF 
beans,"  a  few  of  them  being  placed  in  a  jar 
with  the  snuff,  or  a  single  one  kept  in  the 
snuff  box ;  they  were  also  formerly  used  in  smo- 
king tobacco,  but  a  much  cheaper  substitute  is 
found  in  the  "  wild  vanilla "  (liatris  odoratit- 
tima)  of  Florida.  (See  Vanilla.)  The  odor 
of  the  bean  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  true  vanUla,  and  much  of  the  extract  of 
vanilla  sold  for  flavoring  ice  cream  and  articles 
of  cookery  is  adulterated  with  it,  and  in  some 
of  the  cheaper  flavoring  extracts  it  is  entirely 
substituted  for  that  costly  material ;  any  one 
with  a  nice  sense  of  smell  can  readily  detect 
the  least  admixture.  The  wood  of  the  Tonqua 
bean  tree  is  remarkably  close-grained,  hard, 
and  heavy,  and,  though  redder,  much  resem- 
bles lignumvitea,  and  in  some  parts  of  South 
America  it  is  called  by  that  name ;  it  is  valued 


Tonqufl  Bean  (Dlptcrlx  odo- 
rata). Half  of  the  one- 
seeded  pod. 


for  fine  cabinet  work.  Another  species,  D. 
ebointis,  is  the  eboe  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
without  odor ;  its  timber  is  hard  and  valuable. 

TONqUIN.    See  Anam. 

TOBNtDDt*  GBlf  ft,  an  arm  of  the  China  sea, 
having  the  Anamese  province  of  Tonquin  on 
the  west,  the  Chinese  province  of  Quang-tnng 
on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  islandof  Hainan 
on  the  southeast ;  length,  nearly  800  m. ;  aver- 
age width,  ISO  m.  The  Sangkoi  or  Tonqnin 
river  flows  into  it.  It  has  numerous  islands. 
The  typhoons  are  very  violent  in  the  golf. 

TOHSIUi  or  imntakt,  two  glandular  organs, 
of  an  almond  shape,  with  the  larger  end  up- 
ward, situated  on  each  side  of  the  fauces,  be- 
tween the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the 
soft  palate,  and  easily  brought  into  view  by 
opening  the  mouth.  They  are  composed  of  a 
collection  of  mnooos  follicles,  which  open 
through  12  or  15  orifices  on  the  inner  side  of 
each  tonsil.  These  follicles  are  lined  w^ith  a 
continuation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx,  and  have  a  structure  similar  to  that 
of  Peyer's  glands  in  the  small  intestine.  They 
secrete  mucus  which  goes  to  make  up  the  mixed 
mass  of  saliva,  or  to  lubricate  the  fauces  during 
the  act  of  deglutition,  the  pressure  of  the  food 
and  the  constriction  of  the  pharynx  forcing 
the  contents  from  the  organs.  They  are  sup- 
plied with  blood  from  the  facial,  inferior 
pharyngeal,  and  internal  maxillary  arteries, 
and  with  nerves  from  the  fifth  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal. The  veins  terminate  in  the  ton- 
^llar  plexus  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tonsiL 
These  organs  vary  in  size  in  different  individ- 
uals, being  notably  larger  in  persons  of  scrofu- 
lous constitution.  They  are  liable  to  acute 
inflammation,  involving  great  enlargement  and 
snppi^ation;  an  affection  called  tonsillitis  or 
cynanche  tonsillaris,  and  popularly  quinsy. 

TOMSTAU.    Bee  Tunstall. 

TONTDIE,  a  kind  of  life  annuity  originated 
by  Lorenzo  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan,  who  published 
his  scheme  and  introduced  it  into  France  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  subscri- 
bers or  their  representatives  were  divided  into 
10  classes,  and  'an  annuity  was  apportioned 
to  each  class  according  to  their  age,  the  sur- 
vivors deriving  an  increased  annuity  as  their 
associates  died,  and  the  last  survivor  receiving 
the  entire  annuity  of  the  class  till  the  close  of 
his  life.  The  first  association  of  this  kind, 
called  the  "  Royal  Tontine,"  was  founded  under 
the  administration  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  in  165S. 
The  total  sum  paid  in  was  1,026,000  franca,  in 
10  classes  of  102,500  francs  each.  The  sub- 
scription was  800  francs,  and  every  subscriber 
received  the  interest  of  his  investment  until 
the  death  of  some  member  of  the  association 
increased  the  dividend  to  the  rest,  and  -after 
the  death  of  the  last  subscriber  it  reverted  to 
the  state.  This  project  was  not  snccessfol, 
nor  were  two  more  subsequently  proposed  by 
Tonti.  In  1689  Louis  XI  v.  authorized  anoth- 
er  of  1,400,000  francs  divided  into  14  classes, 
according  to  age,  from  children  of  5  years  to 
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adults  of  70.  In  1726  the  last  sarvivor  of  the 
13th  and  14th  classes  was  the  widow  of  a  poor 
surgeon  who  had  invested  800  francs  in  two 
tontines,  and  who  enjoyed  at  her  death,  at  the 
age  of  96,  an  income  of  78,SOO  francs.  Ton- 
tines were  again  resorted  to  hj  the  French 
government  in  1783  and  1734;  bnt  in  1768 
they  were  interdicted  as  a  measnre  of  finance. 
In  1791  a  tontine  called  the  eaiue  Lafarge,  on 
a  more  extended  scale,  was  established  under 
private  management ;  but  by  a  gross  blander 
or  fraud,  the  interest  promised  was  impossible, 
and  the  subscribers,  whose  united  contribu- 
tions amounted  to  60,000,000  francs,  never 
received  even  simple  interest,  and  the  entire 
capital  was  lost  in  the  disasters  of  the  time. 
In  England  tontines  have  been  occasionally 
resorted  to  as  a  measure  of  finance,  the  last 
opened  being  in  1789,  and  a  few  private  ones 
have  been  established.  In  1871  the  Alexandra 
park  company  in  London  proposed  to  organize 
an  institution  similar  to  the  South  Kensington 
museum  by  means  of  a  tontine  to  cease  June 
80,  1886;  but  the  scheme  proved  unsuccess- 
ful, and  was  abandoned  in  1872.  In  the  United 
States  there  have  been  private  annuities  of  this 
kind.  The  New  York  tontine  association  was 
organized  in  1790,  with  203  shares  valued  at 
$250  each.  The  tontine  coffee  house  was  built 
in  Wall  street,  and  about  1850  the  property 
was  leased  for  business  purposes.  The  lease 
was  to  expire  and  the  property  to  revert  to  the 
owners  of  the  shares  depending  upon  the  last 
seven  surviving  lives.  This  contingency  oc- 
curred in  1870,  but  proceedings  for  winding 
np  the  affairs  of  the  association  and  the  parti- 
tion of  the  property  are  still  pending  (1876). 
Buildings  have  been  erected  in  some  other 
cities  on  the  same  plan. 

TOHTT,  He«T  <(,  an  Italian  explorer,  died 
at  Fort  Louis,  Mobile,  in  September,  1704. 
The  son  of  Lorenzo  Tonti,  inventor  of  the 
tontine  system  of  association,  he  entered  the 
French  army  as  a  cadet,  served  in  the  navy, 
and  lost  a  hand.  He  came  to  Canada  with  La 
Salle  in  1678.  Near  the  present  site  of  Peoria 
on  the  Iliinois  river  he  assisted  in  building  a 
fort  in  1680,  which  La  Salle  left  in  his  com- 
mand. He  attempted  a  white  settlement  in 
Arkansas.  In  1686  he  brought  a  force  of  west- 
em  Indians  to  join  in  attacking  the  Senecas. 
Twice  he  went  to  meet  La  Salle  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  but  without  finding  him. 
He  descended  a  third  time  to  meet  Iberville, 
and  remained  in  the  gulf  region.  His  memoir 
of  La  Salle's  voyage,  published  in  Margry's 
IUlation$  et  mimoira,  has  been  translated 
into  English  under  the  title  "  Account  of  M. 
de  la  Salle's  last  Expedition  and  Discoveries 
in  North  America"  (12mo,  London,  1698 ;  8vo, 
New  York,  1814;  in  French's  "Historical 
Oollections  of  Louisiana,"  vol.  i.,  1846). 

TOOfliE,  a  W.  county  of  Utah,  bordering  on 
Nevada,  and  bounded  N.  E.  by  Great  Salt 
lake ;  area,  8,320  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,177. 
The  greater  portion  is  a  barren  desert.    The 


hilly  portions  contain  some  valuable  arable 
and  grazing  land,  and  mines  of  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  lead.  In  the  W.  part  are  large  fertile 
valleys  and  several  mining  districts.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  28,483  bushels  of 
wheat,  2,505  of  Indian  com,  2,840  of  oats,  1,6£0 
of  barley,  9,848  of  potatoes,  8,497  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  978  tons  of  hay.  There  were  611  horses, 
2,041  cattle,  4,929  sheep,  and  121  swine;  1 
floor  mill,  and  2  saw  mills.    Capital,  Tooeie. 

TOOKE^JckH  Bane,  an  English  politician, 
born  in  Westminster,  June  26,  1736,  died  at 
Wimbledon,  March  18,  1812.  He  was  the  son 
of  John  Home,  a  poulterer,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  became  an  nsher  in  a  school  at 
Blackheath,  took  orders,  and  obtained  a  cu- 
racy in  Kent.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1760, 
and  for  three  years  ofiSciated  in  the  chapelry 
of  New  Brentford.  He  then  went  to  France 
as  travelling  tutor  to  the  son  of  Elwes  the 
miser.  In  1766  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  favor 
of  Wilkes  and  his  party ;  and  on  a  second  visit 
to  the  continent  he  formed  at  Paris  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  that  politician.  On 
his  return  in  1767  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  political  matters,  especially  in  securing  the 
election  of  Wilkes  from  Middlesex.  In  1769 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society  for 
supporting  the  bill  of  rights ;  but  its  financial 
affairs  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  Wilkes, 
and  for  this  he  was  attacked  by  Junius,  but 
defended  himself  with  success.  In  1771  he 
received  his  degree  of  M.  A.  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  In  1778,  designing  to 
study  law,  he  formally  resigned  his  living.  He 
rendered  great  assistance  in  resisting  an  en- 
closure bUl  which  would  have  reduced  the 
value  of  some  pro|>erty  of  his  friend  William 
Tooke  of  Purley,  who  in  return  made  him  his 
heir ;  but,  though  in  1782  he  changed  his  name 
to  Tooke,  he  never  received  more  than  £8,000 
from  the  property.  He  bitterly  opposed  the 
American  war,  and  advertised  for  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Amer- 
icans "  murdered  by  the  king's  troops  at  Lex- 
ington and  at  Concord."  The  ministry  prose- 
cuted him  for  libel,  and  he  was  tried  at  Guild- 
hall in  July,  1777.  He  conducted  his  own 
defence,  but  was  condemned  to  one  year's 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £200.  While  con- 
fined he  published  his  celebrated  "Letter  to 
Mr.  Dunning,"  critically  explaining  the  case 
of  The  King  v.  Lawley,  which  had  been  used 
as  a  precedent  against  him  on  his  trial.  He 
declared  himself  "  the  victim  of  two  preposi- 
tions and  a  conjunction,"  which  particles  he 
calls  "the  abject  instruments  of  his  civil  ex- 
tinction." After  his  release  in  1779,  he  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  bar,  but  was  reject- 
ed on  the  ground  of  being  a  clergyman.  He 
fublished  in  1780,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
rice,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Facts,"  severely 
reflecting  npon  Lord  North  and  his  prosecu- 
tion of  the  American  war.  In  1786  appeared 
the  first  part  of  his  "'Eirco  wrfp^evro,  or  the 
Diversions  of  Purley,"  the  object  of  which 
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was  to  prove  that  all  parts  of  speech  ooold 
be  resolved  into  noans  and  verbs,  and  that  all 
words  were  at  first  applied  to  sensible  objects. 
The  second  part  appeared  in  1806  (new  ed.  by 
Bichard  Taylor,  with  additions  from  the  copy 

Erepared  by  the  author  for  republication,  and 
is  letter  to  John  Dunning,  2  vols.  8vo,  1829 ; 
with  additional  notes  by  Richard  Taylor,  8vo, 
1860).  In  1787  he  published  "  A  Letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales"  m  r^ard  to  his  supposed 
marriage  with  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  1788  ap- 
peared his  pamphlet  "  Two  Pair  of  Portraits," 
in  which  he  drew  a  contrast*  between  the  two 
Pitts  and  the  two  Foxes.  In  1794  he  was 
tried  for  high  treason,  with  Hardy,  Thelwall, 
and  others,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  action  of  the  "  Constitutional 
Society,"  and  was  acquitted,  being  eloquently 
defended  by  Erskine.  In  1801  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  house  of  commons  by  Lord  0am- 
elford  for  the  borough  of  Old  Samm,  and  he 
retained  his  seat  till  the  dissolution  in  1802; 
but  the  decision  of  that  parliament  that  no 
one  in  priest's  orders  conld  be  a  member  dis- 
qualified him  from  sitting  again.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Wimbledon. 
He  was  never  married,  but  left  several  illegiti- 
mate children. — See  "  Memoirs  of  John  Home 
Tooke,  interspersed  with  Original  Documents," 
by  A.  Stephens  (2  vols.  8vo,  1813),  and  "Me- 
moirs of  John  Home  Tooke,  Esq.,  together 
with  his  Valuable  Speeches  and  Writings," 
&o.,  by  John  A.  Graham  (New  York,  1828). 

TOOKE.  L  WBlaa,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  Jan.  18,  1744,  died  in  London,  Nov.  17, 
1820.  In  1771  he  became  minister  of  the 
English  church  at  Oronstadt,  and  in  1774 
chaplain  to  the  factory  of  the  Russian  com- 
pany at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  till 
1792.  His  most  important  works  are:  "Russia, 
or  a  Oomplete  Historical  Account  of  all  the 
Nations  which  compose  the  Russian  Empire  " 
(4  vols.  8vo,  1780-'88 :  French  translation, 
Paris,  1801) ;  "  Life  of  Catharine  11.,  Empress 
of  Russia,"  an  enlarged  translation  from  the 
French  (3  vols.,  1797-1800;  new  ed.,  1810); 
"A  View  of  the  Russian  Empire  during  the 
Beign  of  Catharine  IL  and  to  the  Close  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century"  (8  vols.,  1799);  and 
"History  of  Russia,  A.  D.  862-1762"  (2  vols., 
1800-'6).  IL  Amus,  an  English  political 
economist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  1774,  died  in  London,  Feb.  26, 
1868.  In  1888  he  published  "A  History  of 
Prices  and  of  the  State  of  the  Circulation  from 
1T98  to  1887,  preceded  by  a  brief  Sketch  of 
the  State  of  the  Com  Trade  in  the  last  two 
Centuries"  (2  vols.  8vo).  Four  additional 
volumes  bring  the  work  down  to  1866. 

TOOnS, Stkertan  American  politician, bom 
in  Washington,  Wilkes  co.,  Ga.,  July  2,  1810. 
He  graduated  at  Union  college,  Schenectady,  in 
1828,  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Virginia, 
and  commenced  practice  in  his  native  place. 
In  1886  he  served  under  Gen.  Scott  as  captain 
of  volunteers  in  the  Creek  war.    In  1837  he 


was  elected  to  the  state  legislatnre,  and  with 
the  exception  of  1841  continued  a  member 
till  1846.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  from 
1846  to  1868,  when  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  United  States  senate,  and  was  reelected 
for  the  term  ending  March  4,  1866.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  extreme  sonthem 
pvty,  and  after  the  election  of  President  Lin- 
coln was  one  of  the  most  active  in  persaading 
Georgia  to  secede.  The  state  of  Georgia  hav- 
ing passed  its  secession  ordinance  on  Jan.  19, 
1861,  Mr.  Toombs  withdrew  from  the  senate 
on  the  23d,  and  on  March  14  he  was  expelled. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  confederate  congress 
which  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  was  snbse- 
quently  for  a  short  time  secretary  of  state  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  also  served  as  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  confederate  army. 

TOOKKIfiTTAK.    See  Ttrkibtan. 

TOPAZ,  a  precious  stone,  a  silico-fluoride  of 
alumina,  consisting,  in  100  parts,  of  alomina 
48  to  68,  silica  84  to  89,  and  fluorine  15  to 
18'6.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8-4  to  8-65 ;  its 
hardness  is  8,  or  between  that  of  quartz  and 
sapphire.  It  is  usually  colorless,  but  is  8ome> 
times  blue,  green,  or  red.  The  yellow  Brazil- 
ian topaz  when  heated  becomes  reddish,  while 
the  Saxon  wine-colored  topaz  loses  its  color 
entirely.  Topaz  is  pyro-electric ;  it  crystallizes 
in  the  trimetric  or  rhombic  system,  tixe  Pp^» 
generally  having  dissimilar  extremities.  When 
heated  in  the  blowpipe  flame  it  becomes  cov- 
ered with  small  blisters,  while  a  coarse  variety 
called  physalite  (Gr.  Abaecv,  to  blow)  swells  np 
when  heated.  Its  pnnoipal  localities  are  :  the 
Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  Eamtchatka,  Vill* 
Bica  in  Brazil  (of  a  deep  yellow  color),  Alten- 
berg  in  Saxony,  and  the  Monme  moustains  in 
Ireland ;  in  the  United  States,  at  Tmmbnll  and 
Middletown,  Conn.,  and  at  Crowder's  moon- 
tain,  N.  0.  Physalite  is  found  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  in  very  large  crystals ;  one  weighed  80 
lbs.  The  topaz  is  not  very  highly  valued  as 
a  gem,  though  fine  specimens  sometimes  bring 
very  good  prices.  Tavemier  q>eak8  of  one 
belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul  weighing  167 
carats,  which  was  valued  at  181,000  rupees. 
The  principal  supply  is  from  Brazil,  which  fur- 
nishes about  40  lbs.  annually.  The  white  and 
rose-red  are  the  most  valuable.  The  former 
are  called  by  the  Portuguese  pinga*  d'agoa 
fdrops  of  water),  and  when  cut  resemble  the 
diamond  in  brilliancy.  The  oriental  topaz  is 
the  yellow  variety  of  transparent  corundnm, 
and  belongs  to  the  family  of  sapphires.  (See 
Sapphiri.)  a  yellow  variety  of  quartz  is 
sometimes  called  false  topaz. 

TWEKA,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Kansas, 
county  seat  of  Shawnee  oo.,  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Kansas  river^ere  spanned  by  a 
fine  iron  bridge,  46  m.  8.  W.  of  Leavenworth 
and  800  m.  W.  of  St  Louis;  pop.  in  I860, 
769;  in  1870,  6,790;  in  1876,  7,272.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  regularly  laid  ont  The 
city  is  remarkably  well  bnilt  The  state  house 
is  a  magnificent  building.    A  site  has  been 
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purchased  by  the  United  States  gOTemment 
for  a  public  bailding,  and  a  state  asylnin  for 
tbe  insane  is  in  coarse  of  constraction  aboat 
2  m.  W.  of  tbe  state  bonse.  Tbe  surrounding 
ooantry  is  very  fertile  and  contains  deposits  of 
coal.  Tbe  trade  of  Topeka  is  large  and  rapidly 
increasing.  Tbe  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
F6  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroads  aSord 
oommnnication  with  the  east  and  with  Colo- 
rado and  Texas.  Tbe  river  furnishes  good 
water  power.  Tbe  chief  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments are  three  flouring  mills,  a  rolling 
mill,  a  foundery  and  machine  shop,  two  brew- 
eries, a  broom  factory,  and  several  manufac- 
tories of  carriages  and  wagons,  and  harness 
and  saddlery.  There  are  two  national  banks, 
two  state  banks,  two  loan  and  trust  companies, 
and  three  building  and  savings  associations. 
The  public  schools  have  accommodations  for 
2,000  pupils,  and  comprise  a  high  school  and 
seren  schools  of  inferior  grades.    Other  prom- 
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inent  institations  of  learning  are  Washburn 
college  (Congregational),  for  both  sexes;  an 
Episcopal  theological  seminary ;  and  the  col- 
leges of  the  sisters  of  Bethany  (Episcopal) 
and  sisters  of  charity  (Roman  Catholic),  for 
females.  The  Topeka  library  association  has 
about  2,000  volumes.  Three  daily  and  four 
weekly  newspapers  are  published.  There  are 
38  religious  societies,  viz. :  8  Baptist,  1  Chris- 
tian, 8  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Jewish, 
2  Lutheran  (1  Swedish),  4  Methodist  (1  Ger- 
man), 8  Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Cathplio,  1 
Spiritaalist,  1  Unitarian,  1  United  Brethren, 
and  1  Universalist. — Topeka  was  laid  out  in 
1864,  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1867,  and  made 
the  state  capital  in  1861. 

tSpfFHI,  RaMpbe,  a  Swiss  novelist,  bom  in 
Geneva,  Feb.  17, 1799,  died  there,  June  8, 1846. 
He  began  life  as  a  landscape  and  genre  painter, 
and  subsequently  became  professor  of  testhet- 
ics  at  the  academy  of  Geneva.  His  works  in- 
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dnde  £«  pre*bytir«  (Geneva,  1889 ;  English 
translation,  "  The  Parsonage,"  London,  1848) ; 
La  bibliothSque  de  mon  oncle  (1848);  Eoie  et 
Oertrude  (1846) ;  Nouvelle*  generoiie*  (Paris, 
1846);  and  ColUetion  de»  hutoiret  en  atampts 
(6  vols.,  French  and  German,  Geneva,  1846). 

TOPHiT,  a  spot  in  a  fertile  valley  S.  E.  of 
ancient  Jerusalem,  called  the  valley  (ge)  of 
Hinnom,  or  of  the  children  of  Hinnom,  and 
hence  Gehenna  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
watered  by  the  brook  Eedron.  It  was  the 
place  where  the  idolatrous  Jews  passed  their 
children  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  At  a 
later  period  it  was  nsed  as  a  spot  to  throw  tbe 
garbage  of  tbe  streets,  tbe  carcasses  of  beasts, 
and  i£e  dead  bodies  of  men  to  whom  burial 
had  been  refused  ;  and  as  a  fire  was  kept  con- 
stantly burning  to  consume  all  that  was  brought, 
the  word  was  used  metaphorically  for  bell. 

TOPLIDT,  AigntM  Kntigic,  an  English  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Famham,  Surrey,  Nov.  4, 
1740,  died  in  London, 
Aug.  11,  1778.  He  was 
edncated  at  Westminster 
school  and  Trinity  col- 
lege, Dublin,  took  orders, 
and  obtained  the  living 
of  Broad  Hembnry  in 
Devonshire.  In  1776  he 
removed  to  London  and 

E reached  in  a  chapel  in 
eicester    square.      For 
several   years  he  edited 
tbe  "Gospel  Magazine." 
His  fame  rests  principal- 
ly  upon   his  controver- 
sial writings  against  the 
Methodists,    and   a  few 
hymns.  He  was  the  great 
champion   of   Calvinism 
in  the  church  of  England. 
An  edition  of  his  works 
was  issued   in   1794   (6 
vols.  8vo;  last  ed.,  with 
"  Life,"  1  vol.  8vo,  1669). 
TOPUTZ.    See  Teplitz. 
TOBENO,  ivef)  Maria  Qmjim  de  Uano  Rib  da 
Saravti,  count  of,  a  Spanish  statesman,  bom  in 
Oviedo,  Nov.  26,  1786,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  16, 
1843.    In  the  rising  of  the  Spaniards  against 
tbe  French  in  1808  he  was  sent  to  England  to 
negotiate  for  assistance,  was  afterward  repeat- 
edly a  cabinet  minister,  and  died  in  exile.    He 
published  EUtoria  del  letantamiento,  guerra  y 
retolueion  de  Ftpalia  (6  vols.,  Madrid,  1886-'7; 
best  ed.,  4  vols.  8vo,  1848). 

TORFXTS,  or  TorwrtH,  the  Latin  name  of 
Tbormodr  Torfason,  an  Icelandic  scholar,  bora 
in  Engd  in  1686,  died  near  Copenhagen  in 
1719.  Frederick  III.  of  Denmark  in  "1660 
made  him  interpreter  of  Icelandic  manuscripts, 
of  which  he  made  a  collection  in  Iceland.  In 
1667  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  tbe  royal  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  and  in  1682  royal  his- 
toriographer. Of  his  works,  in  which  first  ap- 
peared tbe  northern  sagas  on  the  discovery  of 
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America,  the  most  important  is  Hiitcria  Rerum 
Nomegiearum  (4  vols,  fol.,  1711). 

TOEGID,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Saxony  jOn  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  26  m. 
8.  E.  of  Wittenberg;  pop.  in  1871,  10,867. 
The  principal  pnbllo  building  is  the  Hartenf  ela 
palace,  containing  a  church  consecrated  by 
Lather,  whose  wife,  Eatharina  von  Bora,  died 
here.  It  has  manufactories  of  linen  and  wool- 
len goods  and  a  brass  foandery.  The  elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  conclu- 
ded here  a  league  for  the  defence  of  the  refor- 
mation, March,  1626.  In  1S76  a  conference 
of  Protestant  theologians,  assembled  by  the 
elector  Augustus,  elaborated  here  the  "  Book 
of  Torgao,"  whioh  formed  the  basis  of  the 
OoneonLia  Formula.  The  town  was  nearly 
destroyed  in  the  thirty  years'  war.  In  the 
seven  years'  war  Frederick  the  Great  here  de- 
feated the  Anstrians  under  Daun,  Nov.  8, 1760. 
Napoleon  was  the  original  builder  (1810)  of 
the  present  strong  fortifications.  Torgaa  was 
surrendered  to  the  Germans  in  January,  1814, 
after  a  siege  of  several  months,  daring  which 
more  than  25,000  French  soldiers  died  of  ty- 
phus fever. 

TOUiONU,  AlMnaAra,  prince  of  Oivitella  Cesi, 
Musignano,  Oanino,  and  Farnese,  marquis  of 
Roma  Vecchia  atid  Torrita,  an  Italian  capi- 
talist, born  in  Rome,  June  1,  1800.  He  is  the 
yoongest  and  most  enterprising  son  of  Giovanni 
Torlonia  (bom  in  Siena  m  1764,  died  in  Rome, 
Feb.  26, 1829),  who  was  originally  a  small  shop- 
keeper, and  became  a  banker  of  great  wealth 
and  influence,  and  duke  of  Bracoiano.  Ales- 
sandro  increased  his  patrimony  by  taking  long 
leases  of  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies  in  the 
Papal  and  Neapolitan  states,  and  by  other  prof- 
itable transactions.  He  became  the  principal 
holder  of  real  estate  in  the  city  and  province 
of  Rome,  filled  his  palace  and  villa  with  fine 
works  of  art,  and  rendered  many  important 
services  to  the  pope.  He  has  made  extensive 
excavations,  and  his  collection  of  antiquities  is 
said  to  rank  next  to  that  of  the  Vatican.  The 
most  remarkable  of  his  public  enterprises  is 
the  draining  of  Lake  Fuoino. 

TOBNl,  a  N.  county  of  Hungary,  border- 
ing on  the  counties  of  Zips,  Abauj,  Borsod, 
and  QOmOr;  area,  239  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
23,126,  chiefly  Magyars  and  Roman  Catholics. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Bodva,  whioh  receives  the 
Toma.  The  soil  is  mostly  rooky  and  sterile ; 
the  principal  products  are  hemp  and  wine. 
About  three  sevenths  of  the  area  is  wooded. 
Capital,  Torna. 

TOUTADOb    See  HnsBioANB. 

XORNEA  (Swed.  Torned).  L  A  river  of  En- 
rope,  having  its  source  in  Lake  Tornea-TrSsk, 
in  Sweden,  and  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia 
after  a  coarse  of  about  240  m.  It  forms  part 
of  the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Russia. 
IL  A  town  of  Finland,  Russia,  in  the  lun  or 

fovemment  of  Uleaborg,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ornea  river;  lat.  65°  50'  N.,  Ion.  24°  14'  E.; 
.pop..aboat  700.    It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 


timber,  fish,  furs,  rrindeer  skins,  tar,  kc 
Many  travellers  visit  Tomea  to  see  the  mid- 
night sun,  visible  here  from  the  churdi  steqtle 
in  the  latter  part  of  June.  Most  of  them  pro- 
ceed to  Mt.  Avasaksa,  about  40  m.  N.,  which 
offers  a  more  advantageous  view.  Observations 
for  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth  wen 
made  at  Tomea  by  Maupertais  in  1786-'7,  and 
by  Prof.  Svanberg  of  Upsal  in  1801-'a. 

TOBONTIL,  a  8.  county  of  Hungary,  bor- 
dering on  the  counties  of  Osongr&d,  Gsanid, 
Temes,  and  B4c8,  and  on  Slavonia ;  area,  2,650 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  418,010,  chiefly  Magyars 
and  Roumans.  It  is  watered  by  the  Maroa, 
Theiss,  B^ga,  and  Temes.  The  climate  is  un- 
healthf  ul,  but  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  chief 
products  are  wheat,  maize,  melons,  flax,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  wine.  Many  sheep  and  horses  are 
raised.    Capital,  Nagy-Becskerek. 

TOBMTO,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cspi- 
tal  of  Ontario,  Canada,  county  seat  of  York  oo., 
on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  810  m.  S.  W. 
of  Montreal  and  86  m.  N.  E.  of  Hamilton ;  Ut. 
48°  89'  N.,  Ion-  79°  21'  W.;  pop.  in  1861,  44,- 
821 ;  in  1871,  66,092.  The  bay  S.  of  the  dly 
is  formed  by  an  island,  and  is  about  8  m.  long 
and  2  m.  wide.  The  river  Don, which  falls  into 
the  bay  on  the  east,  is  not  navigable.  The  site 
of  the  city  rises  gradually  from  the  water  uid 
extends  back  about  2}-  m.,  connecting  on  the 
north  with  the  villages  of  Torkville  and  Seaton, 
and  on  the  east  with  Lesslieville,  all  of  which, 
except  in  name,  form  part  of  uie  ei^.  Hie 
corporation  limits  include  more  than  6,000 
acres.  The  Queen's  park,  in  the  centre  of  the 
N.  part  of  the  city,  contains  over  86  acres ;  the 
jail  farm  is  to  be  converted  into  a  park  in  the 
east;  and  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  present  cor- 
poration limits,  on  Hnmber  bay,  300  ansKM  has 
been  secured  for  a  park.  The  streets  intersect 
at  right  angles.  The  buildings  in  the  chief 
business  streets  are  of  brick,  white  or  red,  or 
of  cut  stone ;  and  whole  streets  of  fine  rea- 
denoes  of  white  brick  have  been  built  up  with- 
in a  few  years,  while  other  streets  are  occupied 
chiefly  with  wooden  stractures.  Among  the 
pnblio  buUdings  are  Toronto  university  and 
tTnivermty  college  boilding,  the  finest  in  the 
province,  erected  in  1859  at  a  cost  of  about 
$900,000 ;  the  government  house,  the  ofiBoial 
residence  of  the  governor  of  Ontario ;  the  cus- 
tom house  and  the  post  oflBce;  the  Grand 
opera  house  and  the  Royal  opera  house,  Mofa 
capable  of  seating  over  1,600  persons;  the 
central  prison,  which  cost  nearly  $600,000; 
the  city  hall  and  St.  Lawrence  hall ;  Trini^ 
college,  a  church  of  England  institatioD; 
Knox's  college,  a  Free  church  theological  insd- 
tution,  just  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $80,- 
000 ;  the  college  of  technology ;  the  normal 
school  buildings;  the  legislative  bnildings,  in 
which  also  are  some  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments ;  Upper  Canada  college,  a  preparatory 
school  for  University  college ;  and  Osgoode 
hall,  the  seat  of  the  principal  law  and  equity 
courts  of  the  province  and  the  headqiurten 
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of  the  benobers  of  the  law  Bociety.  There  are 
78  churches,  the  principal  of  which  are  St. 
James's  cathedral,  commenced  in  1862,  and  re- 
cently completed  by  the  erection  of  aspire  816 
ft.  high,  at  a  cost  of  about  1220,000;  St.  Mi- 
chael's cathedral,  Roman  Catholic;  the  Metro- 
golitan  church,  Methodist,  costing  $100,000 ; 
t  Andrew's,  church  of  Scotland,  $80,000; 
and  the  Baptist  church.  The  two  principal 
markets  are  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St. 
Andrew's,  the  latter  just  completed. — Toronto 
has  railroad  communication  with  the  United 
States  and  with  the  principal  points  of  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  by  means 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Great  Western,  the 
Northern,  the  Toronto,  Grey,  and  Bruce,  and 
the  Toronto  and  Nipissing  lines.  The  imports 
for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1874,  were  $14,- 
716,824,  and  for  the  next  year  $14,436,091.  The 


official  returns  of  exports  show  in  each  of  these 
years  less  than  $1,900,000,  but  they  are  imper- 
fect. The  customs  revenue  collected  in  the  nrst 
of  these  years  was  $1,967,997  60,  and  in  the  last 
$1,298,644  84.  The  value  of  manufactures  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1871  was  $18,686,098, 
the  chief  items  being  furniture,  boots  and  shoes, 
rail  cars,  ale,  and  whiskey.  There  are  five 
banks  having  their  headquarters  in  the  city, 
and  branches  of  five  Quebec  and  Montreal 
banks.  Besides  the  Toronto  savings  bank,  the 
assistant  receiver  general's  office,  a  branch  of 
the  Dominion  treasury  department,  receives 
money  on  loan  at  interest ;  and  there  are  nu- 
merous loan  societies. — The  city  is  divided  into 
eight  wards,  each  of  which  annually  elects  four 
aldermen,  who  are  vested  with  legislative  and 
executive  powers,  and  can  act  as  magistrates  if 
possessed  of  a  legal  property  qualification.  The 
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mayor  is  annually  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  rate 
payers.    The  assessed  value  of  the  real  and 

gersonal  property  (not  counting  stocks  in  pnb- 
c  companies)  in  1873  was  $44,765,000;  in 
1874,  $43,462,512;  in  1875,  about  $46,000,000. 
The  taxes  in  1874  yielded  $608,475.  The 
funded  debt  is  about  $5,000,000 ;  and  at  the 
dose  of  1874  there  was  $258,293  to  the  credit 
of  the  sinking  fund.  The  city  has  a  fire  alarm 
telegraph,  a  paid  fire  department,  and  street 
rulways.  The  water  works,  which  the  cor- 
poration recently  acquired  from  a  private  indi- 
vidual, are  undergoing  improvement  and  ex- 
tension, at  a  cost  that  will  exceed  $2,000,000. 
The  water  is  taken  from  the  lake,  and  the  sand 
of  the  island,  across  which  it  passes,  is  made 
to  act  as  a  filtering  basin ;  the  filtered  water 
then  passes  across  the  bay  in  sunken  pipes,  and 
is  pumped  up  to  a  reservoir  on  a  height  JT.  of 
the  city.     Among  the  charitable  institntions 


are  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  supported  by 
grants  of  the  provincial  legislature,  and  accom- 
modating about  700  patients;  the  city  hos- 
pital, the  resources  of  which,  arising  from  an 
endowment  of  public  lands,  are  supplemented 
by  an  annual  legislative  grant ;  a  boys'  home  and 
a  girls'  home,  for  unprotected  children ;  a  news- 
boys' home ;  a  home  for  female  servants  out  of 
employment;  a  house  of  industry ;  a  Protestant 
orphan  asylum ;  and  the  house  of  providence, 
belonging  to  the  Catholics,  and  mainly  support- 
ed by  them.  There  are  a  number  of  common 
schools,  supported  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000  a 
year,  besides  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools. 
at.  Michael's  college  (Roman  Catholic)  has  not, 
like  Trinity  college,  university  powers.  There 
are  no  strictly  public  libraries,  but  several 
semi-public  ones,  including  the  legislative  li- 
brary; the  library  in  the  normal  school,  in- 
tended for  the  council  of  public  instruction; 
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Osgoode  Hall  library ;  IJniTeraity  college  librar 
ty;  the  Canadiau  institute  (scientific)  library; 
and  the  mechanics'  institute  librarj.  Four 
newspapers  are  issued  daily,  and  17  weekly; 
and  there  are  16  literary,  scientific,  and  theo- 
logical magazines,  11  monthly,  4  bimonthly, 
and  1  quarterly. — The  site  of  Toronto  was  se- 
lected by  Governor  Simcoe  in  1794  as  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  government;  and  here  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada  remained  till  1841, 
when  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (now  Ontario 
and  Quebec)  formed  a  legislative  union.  From 
1849  to  1858  Toronto  was  alternately  with  Que- 
bec the  seat  of  the  united  government ;  and  in 
1867,  when  the  confederation  was  formed,  it 
became  the  permanent  capital  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  It  was  taken  by  the  Americans  in 
1818,  and  the  legislative  buildings  and  archives 
were  burned.  It  was  known  as  York  till  1834, 
when  it  was  incorporated  bb  a  city. 

TOXPEDO,  the  generic  and  popular  name  of 
the  electric  rays  or  skates  of  the  family  torpe- 
dinida.  They  were  called  vApKi;  by  the  Greeks 
and  torpedo  by  the  Latins;  the  Germans  call 
them  Krampffiteh,  the  French  torpille,  and  the 
English  cramp  fish  and  nnmb  fish.  The  body 
is  smooth  and  rounded;  the  tail  short  and 
thick,  cylindrical  at  the  end  and  keeled  on  the 
sides ;  teeth  conical,  sharp,  and  crowded ;  ven- 
tral fins  immediately  behind  the  pectorals,  dor- 
sals generally  two  and  on  the  tail,  and  the 
caudal  subtriangalar.  The  electrical  apparatus, 
which  has  given  the  name  to  the  family,  is 
arranged  in  two  masses,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  skull,  between  this  and  the  base  of  the 
pectorals;  it  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
perpendicular  gelatinous  columns  or  hexago- 
nal prisms,  separated  by  membranous  parti- 
tions containing  a  fluid,  freely  supplied  with 
blood,  and  receiving  very  numerous  nervous 
filaments  from  the  par  vagnm  and  trifacial 
nerves.  There  are  aboat  20  species,  arranged 
in  seven  genera,  in  the  seas  of  all  parts  of 
the  world;  the  best  known  are  the  species 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  W.  coast  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America,  all  belonging  to  the  genus  torpedo 
(Dum.),  in  which  the  mouth  is  cresceutio,  the 
teeth  not  extending  outward  beyond  the  mar- 
pn  of  the  lips,  and  spiracles  distant  from  the 
eyes,  with  a  circular  fringe  around  the  opening. 
The  common  torpedo  of  the  Mediterranean  (  71 
marmorata,  Rud. ;  T.  Oahanii,  Bonap.)  is 
sometimes  of  a  uniform  brown,  but  generally 
marbled  or  spotted  with  darker;  it  rarely  at- 
tains greater  dimensions  than  4  by  2\  ft.,  or  a 
weight  of  more  than  60  lbs.  The  spotted  tor- 
pedo of  the  same  sea  ( T.  ocellata,  Rud. ;  T. 
narke,  Risso)  is  yellowish  red,  with  one  to  five 
large,  rounded,  grayish  blue  spots,  surrounded 
by  a  brownish  circle,  with  a  few  whitish  dots, 
and  grayish  white  below.  One  (or  both)  of  these 
species  occurs  on  the  W.  coast  of  Europe  as  far 
as  Great  Britain,  and  also,  it  is  said,  in  the  Per- 
eiaa  gulf  and  Indian  ocean ;  they  feed  on  small 
flsb,  keeping  on  the  mod  or  sand  at  the  bottom ; 


their, flesh  is  eaten  along  the  Mediterranean. 
Their  electrical  apparatus  is  analogous  to  the 
galvanic  pile;  John  Hunter  counted  1,200  col- 
umns in  a  very  large  fish,  about  150  plates  to 
the  inch. — The  American  torpedo  (  T.  oeciden- 
talU,  Storer)  attains  a  length  of  about  4^  ft  ■ 
and  a  width  of  3  ft. ;  it  is  dark  brown  above 
with  a  few  black  dots,  and  white  beneath ;  eyes 
very  small,  and  spiracles  directed  ontwartl  and 
a  little  forward.  In  one  specimen  Prof.  J. 
Wyman  estimated  the  number  of  plates  at  be- 
tween 250,000  and  800,000,  about  1,200  prisms 
in  each  battery,  each  1  to  2  in.  in  height,  and 
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containing  about  100  plates  to  the  inch ;  the 
interval  between  the  plates  was  filled  with  an 
albuminous  fiuid,  90  per  cent,  water,  contain- 
ing common  salt  in  solution ;  the  ganglia  from 
which  the  par  vagum  nerves  arise  are  larger 
than  the  brain  itself,  indicating  the  great  ner- 
vous power  supplied  to  the  battery. — See  Euo- 
TRio  FisBES,  and  Lefont  lur  let  phinominei 
phyiiguet  da  eorpi  vivantt,  by  C.  Mattencci 
(Paris,  1847). 

TORPEDO,  a  machine  for  destroying  hostile 
shipping,  ponton  bridges,  &c.,  through  the 
agency  of  subaqueous  explosions ;  that  is,  a 
military  mine  used  under  water.  The  germ  of 
the  device  is  to  be  found  in  floating  powder 
vessels,  which  were  first  used  at  the  sie^  of 
Antwerp  in  1685,  and  received  their  latest  ap- 
plication in  the  attempt  upon  Fort  Fisher,  N. 
C,  during  the  late  civil  war.  David  Busbnell, 
a  captain  of  engineers  in  the  American  revo- 
lutionary army,  made  the  first  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  idea  to  ordinary  warfare.  He 
devised  a  submarine  boat  to  carry  a  torpedo, 
charged  with  160  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  to  be  at- 
tached by  a  wood  screw  to  the  bottom  of  an 
enemy's  vessel,  and  fired  by  a  clockwork  fuse. 
The  first  actual  trial  of  the  invention  was  made 
in  1776,  when  the  boat,  under  the  guidance  of 
Sergeant  Ezra  Lee,  was  placed  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Eagle,  an  English  ship  of  war  car- 
rying the  fiag  of  Lord  Howe,  lying  at  anchor 
in  New  York  harbor.  But  the  sergeant  found 
it  impracticable  to  attach  the  torpedo,  which 
was  cut  adrift,  and  soon  exploded.  In  1777 
Capt.  Busbnell  directed  a  drifting  percnssion 
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torpedo  against  the  frigate  Oerberns,  lying  oS 
Kew  London,  and  it  destroyed  a  schooner 
moored  alongside.  Similar  torpedoes  were  set 
adrift  on  the  DelaWare,  but  did  no  harm.  (See 
BnsHNBLL,  David.)  Twenty  years  later  Robert 
Falton  made  vigorons  attempts  to  bring  the 
new  weapon  into  notice,  nnder  the  name  of 
"torpedo,"  then  first  applied  by  him.  Unsnc- 
oessful  in  France,  he  went  to  England  in  1804, 
and  in  1806  was  authorized  to  m&e  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  French  fieet  at  Boalogne,  which 
proved  unsuocessfnl.  In  the  same  year  he 
Dlew  np  the  brig  Dorothea,  assigned  to  him  for 
experimental  trial,  in  the  harbor  of  Deal.  This 
was  accomplished  by  two  drifting  torpedoes, 
which,  connected  by  a  rope,  fouled  the  haw- 
ser ;  and  one  of  them,  charged  with  170  lbs.  of 
powder,  exploding  by  clockwork  nnder  her 
bottom,  utterly  destroyed  her.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  triumph,  motives  of  policy,  resulting 
from  their  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  caused  Ful- 
ton and  his  new  weapon  to  be  rejected  by 
the  English  government;  and  he  returned  to 
America  to  encounter  ultimately  a  like  re- 
pulse, although  in  1807  he  repeated  his  experi- 
ment successfully  in  the  harbor  of  New  York. 
Fulton's  system  included  four  classes  of  torpe- 
does :  buoyant  mines,  held  in  place  by  anchors, 
and  provided  with  a  mechanical  device  by 
which  explosion  ensued  when  they  were  struck 
by  a  vessel ;  line  torpedoes,  of  the  kind  used 
in  tlie  destruction  of  the  Dorothea ;  harpoon 
torpedoes,  to  be  attached  to  the  enemy's  ves- 
sel by  a  harpoon  shot  from  a  gun,  and  then  to 
be  exploded  by  clockwork ;  and  lastly  "  block- 
ship  ''  torpedoes,  to  be  carried  on  spars  pro- 
jecting from  a  peculiar  kind  of  vessel,  and  ex- 
ploded by  contact  with  the  enemy.  Just  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  an  extended  use  of  tor- 
pedoes in  the  defence  of  our  harbors.  Col. 
Samuel  Colt  first  practically  applied  electri-^ 
city  to  the  ignition  of  torpedoes.  After  ex- 
perimenting for  14  years,  and  blowing  up  sev- 
eral vessels  at  anchor,  he  finally,  on  April 
13,  1648,  destroyed  a  brig  under  full  sail  on 
the  Potomac,  operating  by  electricity  from  a 
station  in  Alexandria,  6  m.  distant.  He  elabo- 
rated a  complete  system  of  buoyant  submarine 
mines,  which  were  to  be  planted  in  groups 
qnincnncially  in  the  channel  to  be  defended. 
To  connect  them  with  the  shore  he  devised 
one  of  the  very  first  insulated  cables  ever  at- 
tempted, which  was  connected  with  a  platinum 
wire  fuse  imbedded  in  a  priming  of  gunpowder. 
He  proposed  to  arrange  a  reflector  to  throw  the 
image  of  the  ship  upon  a  map  of  the  mines  at 
the  operator's  station.  This  project,  bearing  the 
date  of  1836,  was  discovered  among  Colt's  pa- 
pers after  his  death.  Although  much  progress 
was  made  in  submarine  blasting,  and  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  electrical  submarine  mines  was 
prepared  by  Capt.  Hennebert  of  the  French  engi- 
neers, no  opportunity  oflFeredforthefurthernse 
of  torpedoes  until  the  Anglo-French  war  with 
Russia.   In  185S  a  new  kind  of  contact  mine,  de- 


vised by  Jacobi,  was  planted  off  Cronstadt  and 
at  Sebastopol ;  explosions  occurred  under  the 
frigates  Merlin  and  Firefly,  but  did  no  serions 
damage.  The  Jacobi  fuse  consisted  of  a  little 
bottle  of  sulphuric  acid  bedded  in  a  mixture 
of  potassium  chlorate  and  sugar.  This  bottle 
being  broken  by  the  shock,  an  explosion  en- 
sued, which  communicated  with  the  charge 
and  ignited  the  mine.  Had  not  this  engineer 
employed  too  small  charges  of  powder  (8  or  9 
lbs.),  his  success  would  probably  have  been 
more  marked.  His  system  included  electrical 
mines  as  well  as  mechanical.  The  destruction 
of  the  docks  at  Sebaatopol  was  effected  by  the 
French  engineers  through  the  agency  of  sub- 
marine explosions,  and  the  attention  of  all 
nations  was  thns  again  called  to  the  subject 
The  result  appeared  in  the  defence  of  Yen- 
ice  in  1869  by  Col.  Von  Ebner  of  the  Aus- 
trian engineers,  who  originated  a  system  more 
complete  than  any  which  had  preceded  it. 
During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  when 
the  confederates  had  no  fleet,  the  southern  ports 
and  rivers  were  much  exposed  to  attack,  and 
this  method  of  defence  was  largely  nsed.  The 
first  torpedoes  in  position  were  discovered  in 
Mnd  river,  near  Fort  Pulaski,  in  February, 
1862 ;  they  belonged  to  the  simple  contact 
class,  and  occasioned  no  damage.  In  October, 
1862,  the  service  was  formally  legalized  by  the 
confederate  congress,  and  a  torpedo  bureau 
was  soon  established  at  Richmona.  A  special 
corps  of  officers  and  men  was  raised  and  trained 
for  submarine  warfare ;  inventions  multiplied, 
and  agents  were  sent  to  Europe  to  provide 
material  and  get  the  latest  ideas.  The  southern 
waters  soon  became  so  dangerous  as  to  inter- 
fere seriously  with  naval  operations.  The  first 
vessel  actually  blown  up  by  the  new  machines 
was  an  ironclad,  the  CairOj  which  was  totally 
destroyed  on  Yazoo  river  m  December,  1862. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  war  seven  tlnited 
States  ironclads,  eleven  wooden  war  vessels, 
and  six  army  transports  were  destroyed  by 
torpedoes,  aild  many  others  were  temporarily 
disabled.  The  confederates  lost  a  fine  iron-  . 
clad,  the  Albemarle  (see  Pltjiodth,  N.  C), 
two  steamers  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  a  flag- 
of-truce  boat  on  James  river,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  last  three  accidentally  by  their  own 
torpedoes.  This  great  destruction  chiefiy  oc- 
curred in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  In 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  of  1864,  Denmark 
resorted  to  ingenious  stationary  submarine 
mines,  and  one  of  the  invading  vessels  was 
destroyed.  Paraguay  employed  torpedoes  in 
defending  its  river  coast  against  Brazil  and 
her  allies  in  I866-'8.  By  these  the  ironclad 
Rio  de  Janeiro  was  destroyed  and  the  Taman- 
dare  disabled,  although  the  engineers  were 
crippled  by  the  want  of  supplies.  During  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-'71  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  and  North  seas  were  effectively  pro- 
tected against  the  French  fleet  by  torpedoes; 
and  various  attempts  were  made  to  defend  the 
French  rivers  in  a  similar  manner. — ^The  recent 
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changes  in  naval  aroMteotnre,  whioh  have  pro- 
duced iron-clad  ressels  capable  of  enduring  for 
a  few  moments  the  heaviest  fire  of  modem 
artillery,  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  devise 
means  of  striking  the  remaining  vulnerable 
points,  viz.,  the  deck  and  the  bottom.  The 
former  can  be  attacked  advantageously  in  many 
localities  only  by  the  vertical  hre  of  mortars ; 
the  latter  can  be  most  e£Fectively  assailed  by  the 
torpedo.  The  chief  nations  have  accordingly 
established  special  schools  for  investigating  the 
■abject  of  submarine  warfare,  and  all  possible 
secrecy  is  thrown  around  these  studies.  In 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  other 
countries  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  de- 
fensive and  offensive  branches.  The  American 
school  for  defensive  torpedoes  is  at  Willet's 
Point,  New  York  harbor.  The  general  princi- 
ples which  must  govern  this  service  are  well 
established.  The  most  vulnerable  points  of 
maritime  nations  are  now  their  great  seaboard 
cities;  hence  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  pro- 
tect the  seaports.  The  invention  of  the  screw 
propeller  and  of  iron  armor  has  enabled  fleets 
to  steam  rapidly  past  the  forts,  under  cover 
of  night  or  fog,  and  anchor  securely  in  posi- 
tions where  their  fire  can  either  destroy  the 
city  or  compel  the  payment  of  an  enormous 
ransom.  The  great  problem  of  coast  defence 
Is,  therefore,  to  devise  an  effective  obstruc- 
tion of  the  channel,  which,  while  allowing 
the  free  passage  of  friendly  vessels,  shall  bar 
the  way  to  an  enemy.  This  is  supplied  by  de- 
fensive torpedoes  planted  and  operated  from 
the  forts.  If  by  tneir  fud  the  enemy  can  be 
detained  100  hours  under  the  fire  of  the  forts, 
when  without  it  he  could  pass  in  one  hour,  th* 
namber  of  the  guns  is  virtually  multiplied  by 
100.  For  these  reasons  military  engineers  are 
giving  the  closest  possible  study  to  defensive 
torpedoes,  or  submarine  mines  as  they  are  of- 
ten called.  While  the  details  of  our  system  of 
submarine  defences  are  not  made  public,  its 
general  features  have  been  announced.  In  a 
deep  casemate  of  the  fort,  secure  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  are  placed  electrical  batteries, 
operating  apparatus,  testing  galvanometers, 
&o.,  under  the  charge  of  a  thoroughly  trained 
engineer  sergeant.  A  telegrq)h  wire  keeps 
him  in  constant  communication  with  his  offi- 
cer, who  is  posted  at  some  commanding  point, 
where  the  whole  channel  lies  like  a  map  before 
him.  Radiating  from  the  casemate,  in  subter- 
ranean galleries,  the  torpedo  cables  extend  to 
the  channel,  where  they  terminate  in  multiple 
groups  of  mines  so  arranged  as  to  be  perfectly 
flanked  by  the  guns  of  the  work.  The  details 
of  these  mines  are  not  public,  but  an  idea  of 
their  general  construction  can  probably  be 
formed  from  fig.  1,  which  represents  the  Aus- 
trian type.  It  consists  of  an  anchor,  a;  a 
buoyant  case,  b,  containing  the  charge,  fuse, 
and  circuit-closing  apparatus ;  and  the  electric 
cable,  d,  extending  to  the  operating  room  on 
shore.  These  gronps  are  so  placed,  in  snooes- 
sive  lines  and  outlying  mines,  as  to  render  it 
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impossible  for  a  vessel  to  pass  without  moving 
over  some  of  them.  Thickly  rising,  bat  never 
exposed  to  view,  are  numerous  buoys,  each  con- 
taining a  simple  electrical  apparatus,  which  in- 
stantly reports  to  the  ser- 
geant the  locality  of  any 
vessel  touching  them.  If 
friendly,  the  ship  passes  in 
safety;  but  if  an  enemy,  a 
single  motion  of  the  sergeant 
makes  every  mine  an  auto- 
matic agent  of  destruction, 
ready  to  deal  a  tremendous 
blow  at  the  precise  instant 
when  it  will  be  most  effec- 
tive. As  the  buoys  may  be 
slightly  in  rear  of  the  mines, 
all  attempts  to  protect  the 
vessel  by  outrigging  frames 
or  nets  are  futile.  Any  boat 
attempting  to  grapple  the 
torpedoes  by  night  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  fire  of 
grape  or  case  shot  from  the 
fort,  fired  automatically  by 
electricity,  without  the  agency  of  the  sol- 
diers sleeping  quietly  by  the  guns.  The  nunes 
are  as  effective  a  year  after  they  are  planted 
as  when  first  laid;  and  if  a  single  cable  be 
mjured  or  a  single  charge  be  wet,  the  fact  is 
automatically  reported,  and  within  five  min- 
ntes  after  the  injury  has  occurred  its  exis- 
tence and  nature  are  known  in  the  fort.  A 
mine  can  be  fired  without  the  aid  of  the  buoys. 
For  secondary  channels,  the  use  of  which  could 
be  sacrificed  for  a  time,  less  elaborate  kinds  of 
torpedoes  are  provided,  not  nnlike  those  em- 
ployed by  the  confederates  in  the  late  war. 
These  mines,  once  planted,  are  dangerous  alike 
to  friend  and  foe,  as  they  explode  on  contact 
with  any  vessel.  The  electric  light  is  employed 
to  aid  the  forts  in  arresting  operations  attempt- 
ed under  cover  of  the  night.  Where  constant 
cnrrents  exist,  as  in  rivers,  use  can  sometimes 
be  made  of  double  drifting  torpedoes,'  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  foul  with  the  connecting  rope  the 
hawsers  of  vessels  at  anchor.  On  the  torpe- 
does being  brought  alongside  by  the  force  of 
the  current,  the  same  agency,  acting  on  a  sim- 
ple piece  of  mechanism,  soon  releases  a  ham- 
mer and  causes  an  explosion. — Offensive  tor- 
pedoes are  employed  m  the  battles  of  vessels 
with  vessels,  and  require  technical  naval  sldlL 
They  are  various  in  principle,  and  are  receiv- 
ing the  careful  study  of  many  naval  ofBoert  of 
all  nations.  The  American  school  for  offen- 
sive torpedoes  is  at  Newport,  R.  I.  The  prin- 
cipal types  of  tliis  class  are  the  following: 
spar  torpedoes,  automatic  fish  torpedoes,  otter 
or  Harvey  torpedoes,  submarine  rockets,  and 
submarine  boats.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
mixed  class,  that  of  fish  torpedoes,  which  may 
be  directed  and  controlled  tnrough  the  agency 
of  electricity.  These  last  may  be  either  offen- 
sive or  defensive.  The  spar  torpedo  has  given 
occasion  for  some  of  the  most  brilliant  naval 
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exploits  on  record,  ench  aa  that  of  Lieat.  Oaah- 
ing  in  the  destruction  of  the  Albemarle.  Fig. 
2  representa  the  Wood  and  Lay  apparatoa  us^ 
hj  him.  A  reserve  torpedo,  a,  is  shown  on  its 
spar  b.  The  port  torpedo  e  is  about  to  ex- 
plode. It  has  been  detached  from  its  spar  d 
bj  a  pull  on  a  rope,  and  is  rising  hj  its  own 
buoyancy  to  be  fired  at  the  proper  moment  by 
the  lanyard  e.    Since  the  civil  war  boats  espe- 


Fio.  S.— Wood  ud  Liy  Torpedo. 

cially  fitted  for  this  kind  of  attack  have  been 
devised  by  many  nations,  but  the  same  kind 
of  torpedo  may  be  used  from  any  vessel  pos- 
sessing tbe  requisite  speed.  The  automatic 
fish  torpedo,  of  which  the  Luppis  Whitehead 
is  most  widely  known,  consists  of  a  Mnall  cigar- 
shaped  boat  a,  fig.  8,  carrying  a  contact  tor- 
pedo in  the  bow,  and  containing  an  engine 
driven  by  some  powerful  agent,  like  com- 
pressed air,  which,  acting  on  the  propeller  I, 
gives  it  an  effective  range  of  about  800  yards. 
It  is  started  usually  from  a  large  vessel,  but 
sometimes  from  a  launch  or  boat,  and  passing 
under  water  strikes  and  destroys  the  object  of 
attack.  Usually  a  directing  tube  is  employed, 
but  for  simplicity  the  engraving  shows  a  device 
sometimes  used  in  experiments.  The  otter  or 
Harvey  torpedo  is  emphatically  a  stulor's  wea- 


Fia.  8.— LoppI*  Whitahaad  Torpedo^ 

pon,  requiring  high  nautical  skill  for  its  use.  It 
consists  of  a  thin  vertical  copper  torpedo  case, 
enclosed  in  wood,  a  a,  fig.  4,  and  so  attached 
to  a  tow  rope,  b,  leading  from  a  reel  on  deck 
through  a  leading  block  on  the  yardarm,  as  to 
diverge  from  the  quarter  of  a  fast  vessel,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  move  rapidly  past  the  enemy.  The 
course  is  so  directed  as  to  bring  the  torpedo  in 
contact  and  explode  its  charge  under  his  bot- 
tom.   This  is  accomplished  by  skilfully  caus- 


ing the  case  to  dive  at  tbe  proper  moment,  by 
the  slackening  of  the  tow  rope,  and  then,  by 
suddenly  checking  the  latter,  making  the  tor- 
pedo rise  and  explode  by  contact,  either  through 
the  agency  of  a  contact  fuse  acted  upon  by  the 
levers  e  e,  or  by  electricity.  The  cork  buoys 
d  d  are  used  to  ^ve  the  requisite  flotation. 
Official  trials  in  England  have  shown  that 
when  properly  handled  this  is  a  most  effec- 
tive weapon,  and  one 
which  admits  of  use 
on  the  high  seas  as 
well  as  in  harbors. 
Submarine  rockets,  in 
connection  with  sub- 
marine guns,  are  now 
receiving  much  atten- 
tion. The  design  is 
to  render  it  possible 
to  attack  the  enemy 
under  his  armor  by  a 
movable  torpedo,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to 
the  ordinary  fire  of 
artillery  in  air.  Experiments  lead  to  the  belief 
that  this  project  will  ultimately  be  successful, 
for  the  short  ranges  usual  in  the  combats  of 
armor-plated  ships.    Submarine  torpedo  boats 


Fio.  4.— Hirrej  Torpeda 

have  been  an  object  of  study  since  the  days  of 
Bushnell ;  and,  under  the  name  of  Davids, 
they  played  a  conspicuous  part  during  the 
dvU  war,  in  which  the  Housatonic  was  sunk 
off  Oharleston  by  a  night  attack  of  this  de- 
scription. The  French  plongeur  is  a  more 
elaborate  type  of  the  same  class.  The  general 
idea  is  to  form  a  water-tight  vessel,  propelled 
by  compressed  air,  which  can  be  navigated 
under  water  to  the  enemy,  there  to  deliver  a 
blow  through  the  agency  of  a  contact  torpedo. 
As  success,  and  even  failure,  has  heretofore 
often  involved  the  lives  of  the  crew,  the  pro- 

J'ect  is  not  now  regarded  with  mnch  favor, 
ndeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  superseded  by 
fish  torpedoes  controlled  by  electricity,  which 
may  be  made  equally  effective  without  endan- 
gering the  operators.  This  device  consists 
essentially  of  an  ordinary  fish  torpedo,  which 
carries  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  to  be  paid  out 
as  it  proceeds.  One  end  of  the  wire  remains 
with  the  operator,  who  can  thus  at  will  send 
a  current  of  electricity,  positive  or  negative, 
throogb  certain  electro-magnets  in  the  fish, 
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oaasing  a  motion  of  the  armatures  in  either  of 
two  directions.  This  enables  him  by  ingenious 
devices  to  control  valves  which  apply  tne  mo- 
tive power  as  desired,  and  thas  start,  stop,  and 
steer  the  boat.  The  idea  was  first  patented  by 
Lieut.  Ool.  Ballard,  B.  £.,  but  it  has  been  in- 
dependently elaborated  by  Mr.  Lay,  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Smith  of  this  country,  and  by  Ool.  Sche- 
liha  in  Russia.  A  modification  of  the  idea 
has  been  made  by  Oapt.  Ericsson,  who  places 
his  motive  power  (compressed  air)  with  the 
operator,  and  supplies  it  to  the  fish  through  a 
flexible  tube,  thus  enabling  him  to  control  both 
its  speed  and  direction.  The  tube  is  drawn 
after  the  fish  as  it  advances.  This  kind  of 
torpedo  seems  to  be  especially  fitted  for  use  on 
shipboard,  where  the  engines  may  be  made  to 
supply  the  compressed  air,  and  where,  by  ad- 
vancing upon  the  enemy,  a  short  range  can 
usually  be  secured. 

TOKQUATDS,  Tttu  Hullw  iMpotau,  a  hero  of 
Roman  story,  of  the  4th  century  B.  0.  He 
was  brought  up  in  privacy  in  the  country,  on 
which  account  in  862  the  tribune  M.  Pompo- 
nius  charged  his  father,  who  was  hated  by  the 
people  for  his  haughtiness,  with  being  a  tyran- 
nical parent.  The  young  Manilas  compelled 
Pomponius  to  withdraw  his  accusation;  and 
this  act  of  filial  devotion  so  pleased  the  Ro- 
mans that  ho  was  made  the  same  year  military 
tribune.  In  the  Gallic  invasion  of  361  he  slew 
in  single  combat  a  gigantic  enemy  on  the  bridge 
over  the  Anio  upon  the  Salarian  road,  and  took 
from  his  neck  the  chain  (torquet)  and  put  it 
around  his  own ;  from  which  circumstance  he 
was  called  Torquatus.  In  858,  though  he  had 
not  yet  held  the  consalship,  be  was  made  dic- 
tator in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
Oarites  and  their  allies,  and  in  849  was  again 
made  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
comitia.  He  was  consul  in  847,  844,  and  840. 
In  840  his  colleague  was  P.  Decius  Mas,  and 
the  two  were  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Latin  league.  While  they  were  in 
the  plain  of  Oapua  an  order  was  issued  for- 
biddmg  all  single  encounters  with  the  enemy ; 
but  Titus  Manlius,  the  son  of  Torquatus,  fought 
with  Metdus  Geminus  of  Tusculum,  and  slew 
him.  Returning  to  the  camp,  he  laid  the  spoils 
at  his  father's  feet;  but  Torquatus  assembled 
the  soldiers  in  the  preatorinm,  and  in  their 
presence  his  son  was  beheaded.  The  young 
men  of  Rome  from  that  time  regarded  Tor- 
quatus with  abhorrence.  In  this  oampiugn  a 
great  victory  was  gained  over  the  Latins  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesavius,  and  Torquatus  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  triumph.  According  to 
the  Faiti,  he  was  dictator  again  in  820,  bat 
the  dates  of  his  life  vary  in  different  authors. 

TOKQVAT,  a  town  of  England,  in  Devonshire, 
on  a  peninsula  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  Tor  bay, 
ler  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1871, 
81,6.57.  It  has  two  principal  streets  lined  with 
substantial  houses  of  limestone,  with  several 
fine  churches,  a  town  hall,  theatre,  numerous 
flohools,  assembly  and  reading  rooms,  a  me- 


chanics' institute,  and  a  public  garden.  Earth- 
enware, yellow  ochre,  cider,  and  fish  are  ex- 
ported. It  has  grown  up  within  60  years  from 
a  fishing  village,  and  owes  its  progress  mainly 
to  its  fine  climate,  making  it  a  desirable  health 
resort  Tor  bay  is  a  large  and  well  protected 
harbor.  William  of  Orange  landed  here  in 
1688.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Tor- 
quay abbey,  founded  in  1196.  About  a  mile 
from  the  town  is  Kent's  hole,  or  cavern,  in 
which  have  been  found  bones  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  bear,  hyfena,  and  other  animals 
now  extinct  in  England.  It  has  been  penetra- 
ted to  the  depth  of  600  ft.,  and  scientific  ex- 
plorations are  still  in  progress. 

'ffmffitMtStk  (Lat.  Tubbeoremata),  Jua  de, 
a  Spanish  theologian,  born  at  Valladolid  in 
1388,  died  in  Rome,  Sept.  26,  1468.     He  be- 
came a  Dominican  friar  in  1403,  accompanied 
his  superior  to  the  council  of  Constance  in 
1417,  graduated  in  the  university  of  Paris 
in  1424,  taoght  theology  there,  and  was  bdo- 
cessively  chosen  prior  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vents of  Valladolid  and  Toledo.     In  1431  he 
was  appointed  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  "mas- 
ter of  the  sacred  palace,"  and  his  own  theo- 
logian at  the  council  of  BaseL     He  there 
contributed  to  the  solemn  condemnation  of 
the  doctrines  of  WycliSe  and  Huss,  and  main- 
tained that  the  doctrine  of  the  inunacnlste 
conception  was  divinely  revealed.    In  1439  he 
attenaed  the  council  of  Florence  as  papal  com- 
missary, and  was  foremost  in  drawing  up  the 
"  articles  of  reunion  "  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  receiving  on  this  occasion  from 
the  pope  the  title  of  "  defender  of  the  faith." 
He  was  made  a  cardinal  on  Dec.  18  of  that 
year.    In  1440  he  attended  in  the  pope's  name 
at  the  national  council  of  Bourges,  where  he 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  French  prelates  on 
the  side  of  Eugenius  IV.     He  became  bishop 
of  Palestrina  in  1465,  and  of  Sabina  in  1464. 
His  most  important  works  are :  Meditatiojut 
Joannit  de  Turreeremata  posita  et  depictm  d» 
ipgiut  mandato  in  Eecleiia  Ambitu  Saneta 
Maria)  de  Minerva  (fol.,  Rome,  1467,  with  34 
engravings  on  wood) ;  JExpositio  brmit  et  uli- 
lit  super  toto  Psalterio  (4to,  Rome,  1470;  foL, 
AugsDurg,  1472,  with  many  subsequent  edi- 
tions);   Queutionet  Spiritualit  Convitii  dtli- 
eiat  prc^erente*  tuper  Etangeliii  (fol.,  Rome, 
1477 ;    Nuremberg,   1478)  ;    Commentarii  t» 
Deeretum  Gratiani  (6  vols,  fol.,  Lyons,  1519 ; 
Venice,  1678;  2  vols.,  Rome,  1726).    Many  of 
his  works  have  not  been  published. 

TMUtVEHADA,  Taus  de,  the  first  Spanish  in- 
quisitor general,  bom  at  Torqnemada  about 
1420,  died  in  Avila,  Sept  16,  1498.  He  be- 
came a  Dominican  and  prior  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Holy  Gross  in  Segovia,  and  in  1483  was 
made  inquisitor  general  for  Spain  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  in  which  post  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  pope  on  Oct.  17.  From  him  the 
inquisition  received  its  thorough  organization. 
Tribunals  were  established  at  Seville,  Cordova, 
Jaen,  and  Oiudad  Real  (later  transferred  to 
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Toledo),  and  a  code  was  promalgated  hj  which 
the  Spanish  inqnisition  was  ^terward  gov- 
erned. Jews  and  Moors  were  expelled  under 
his  control,  and  he  so  mnltiplied  autoi  dt  ft 
that  Alexander  YI.  intervened  and  gave  him 
four  colleagues  to  moderate  his  zeal. 

TOKEEB  VEDSiS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  26  m. 
K.  K.  W.  of  Lisbon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sizandro ;  pop.  about  4,200.  Part  of  its  an- 
cient walls  and  an  old  fortress  still  remain. 
In  the  vicinity  are  an  aqnedact  with  Gothic 
arches  and  the  noted  convent  of  Yarratojo. 
It  has  four  ohorches,  two  hospitals,  a  Latin 
school,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine.  It 
gave  its  name  to  the  defensive  lines  erected 
by  Wellington  in  1810  on  a  range  of  heights 
in  its  neighborhood,  which  took  nearly  a  year 
for  their  completion,  and  set  the  army  of  Mas- 
s6na  at  defiance. 

TOUET,  JAn,  an  American  botanist  and 
chemist,  bom  in  New  York,  Aug.  15,  1796, 
died  there,  March  10,  1873.  He  graduated  at 
the  New  York  college  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  1818.  While  a  student  there  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  lycenm 
of  natural  history,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  president.  In  1824  he  became  professor 
of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  at  West 
Point,  and  in  1827  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
chemistry  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  sar- 
geons,  which  he  held  till  1854.  He  was  also 
at  the  same  time  professor  of  cheinistry  in  the 
college  of  New  Jersey;  and  in  1886  he  was 
appointed  botanist  of  the  geological  survey  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  In  1864  he  became 
United  States  assayer  at  New  York,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  decease.  Though  bet- 
ter known  as  a  botanist,  he  was  a  profound 
chemist,  and  was  the  frequent  confidential 
adviser  of  the  government,  especially  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  coinage  and  currency.  Dr. 
Torrey's  first  publication  was  "  Catalogue  of 
Plants  growing  spontaneously  within  Thirty 
Miles  of  the  City  of  New  York"  (Albany, 
1819).  In  1824  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  the  "Flora  of  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States."  This  was  not  continued,  but  in  1826 
he  gave  in  a  "  Compendium,"  in  a  condensed 
form,  the  materials  he  had  accumulated.  In 
1838  he  began  the  publication,  in  connection 
with  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  of  the  "  Flora  of  North 
America,"  which  appeared  at  intervals  (ill 
1843,  when  it  was  discontinued  on  account  of 
the  vast  amount  of  new  material  brought  to 
light  by  exploration.  From  1822  to  1858  he 
prepared  the  botanical  reports,  some  of  them 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Gray,  of  most  of  tl^e 
United  States  exploring  expeditions.  Among 
his  other  publications  are  "  CyperacesB  of  North 
America"  (1836),  and  "Flora  of  the  State  of 
New  York,"  in  the  series  of  reports  of  the 
natural  history  survey  of  the  state  (2  vols.  4to, 
1848-'4).  He  was  also  the  author  of  numer- 
ous botanical,  chemical,  and  mineralogical  pa- 
pers in  the  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  "  and 
other  scientific  publications.     His  herbarium, 


the  result' of  40  years'  collection,  and  his  botan- 
ical library,  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the 
country,  were  transferred  to  Columbia  college 
some  years  before  his  death. 

TMRETl,  a  genus  of  evergreen  coniferous 
trees,  named  by  Amott  in  honor  of  Dr.  John 
Toiyey,  from  specimens  collected  in  Florida  by 
the  late  Mr.  Croom.  It  belongs  to  the  yew 
tribe  of  conifers,  in  which  the  frnit  does  not 
form  a  proper  cone,  but  becomes  a  sort  of  fleshy 
fruit  or  drupe.  The  Florida  species,  T.  taxi- 
folia,  is  confined  to  a  rather  limited  locality 
near  Aspalaga,  on  the  Appalachicola  river,  in 
middle  Florida ;  it  is  20  to  40  ft.  high,  with  a 
trunk  6  to  18  in.  through,  and  has  much  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  common  hemlock  spruce  (abiet 
Canadenti*).  There  was  formerly  a  consider- 
able forest  of  Torreyas,  but  all  the  trees  not 
growing  in  inaccessible  ravines  have  been  used 
for  lumber  and  steamboat  fuel.  The  leaves, 
mostly  in  two  rows,  are  about  li  in.  long,  thick, 
rigid,  sharp-pointed,  and  rather  light  green ;  the 
flowers  are  dioedons,  the  fertile  ones  bearing  a 
drupe  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  olive. 


ToTTeya  taxlfbUa.    Leares  half  the  natnnl  rize;  Btjuntnate 
and  platllli^  amenta  enlarged ;  fruit  and  a  aectioD  »- 

consisting  of  a  hard  nut  surrounded  by  a  thin 
pulp.  The  wood,  which  is  very  durable,  gives 
off  when  sawed  or  burned  a  strong  terebin- 
thinate  and  somewhat  unpleasant  odor,  on 
which  account  it  was  called  in  Florida  "  stink- 
ing cedar."  The<tree  has  proved  hardy  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York.— Not  long  after  the 
discovery  of  the  original  species,  Siebold  and 
Zuccarini  described  T.  nue{fera,  discovered  in 
northern  Japan,  but  cultivated  in  all  parts  of 
that  country,  where  the  oil  obtained  from  its 
seeds  is  used  for  culinary  purposes.  Another 
species,  discovered  by  Fortune  in  the  moun- 
tains of  northern  China,  and  described  as  T. 
ffrandis,  is  a  large  fine  tree,  possibly  not  belong- 
ing to  this  genus.  Among  the  wonderful  sto- 
ries told  about  California  in  the  early  days  of 
its  present  era  was  the  discovery  of  the  nut- 
meg tree  growing  wild  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  tree  was  mentioned  as  myrittiea  Califomi- 
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ea;  materials  were  sent  to  Dr.  Torrey,  wbo 
foand  it  to  be  a  new  species  of  the  genua  bear- 
ing his  name,  and  he  described  it  as  T.  Caltfor- 
niea.  It  grows  from  40  to  60  ft.  high,  and  has 
a  smooth  bark,  and  leaves  from  2  to  2^  in. 
long;  the  nut  bears  much  similarity  in  size 
and  shape  to  the  nutmeg,  and  the  ruminated 
albumen  shown  when  it  is  cat  adds  to  a  're- 
semblance that  is  not  borne  ont  by  the  taste, 
which  is  that  of  turpentine.  Another  species 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  found  in  the  Bo- 
got&  Andes,  though  little  is  known  about  it 
The  Torreyas  fiourish  well  in  England,  but  trees 
of  other  than  the  Florida  species  have  not  been 
sa£3ciently  tested  to  know  how  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  our  Atlantic  states. 

TMRICELU,  Eraigeltata,  an  Italian  mathema- 
tioian,  bom  in  Faenza,  Oct.  16,  1608,  died  in 
Florence,  Oct.  25,  1647.  He  received  a  math- 
ematical edacation  in  a  Jesuit  school  at  Faenza, 
which  he  completed  at  Rome.  Some  tracts 
written  by  him  upon  the  dialogues  of  Galileo 
excited  the  latter's  attention,  and  he  invited 
Torricelli  to  Florence,  who  soon  became  bis 
successor  in  the  academy  as  professor  of  math- 
ematics. His  greatest  discovery  is  that  of  the 
barometer.  (See  Babometeb.)  He  published 
Opera  Oeometriea  (4to,  Florence,  1644). 

T0S8I0N  BALANCEi    See  Balanob. 

TOBSK,  or  Tnk.    See  Odsk. 

TOSSnSXSOlf,  Lcuart,  count  of  Ortala,  a  Swe- 
dish general  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  born  at 
Torstena,  Aug.  17,  1608,  died  in  Stockholm  in 
April,  1651.  In  1618  he  became  a  page  at  the 
court  of  Onstavus  Adolphus,  and  as  captain  of 
the  king's  body  guard  accompanied  him  to  Ger- 
many in  1630,  where  he  directed  the  artillery. 
In  1632  he  contributed  materially  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Lech,  but  was  captured  during  the 
assault  on  Wallenstein's  headquarters  near  Nu- 
remberg. He  was  carried  to  Ingolstadt,  and  the 
severity  of  his  imprisonment  made  him  an  in- 
valid for  life.  On  his  exchange  and  release  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  corps,  and  in 
1688  he  invaded  Bavaria  and  captured  Lands- 
berg.  In  1686  he  operated  against  the  Poles 
in  Prassia,  and  subsequently  marched  to  tiie 
relief  of  Baner,  and  was  with  him  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1636-'7.  In  1641  he  was  made  field 
marshal  and  succeeded  Baner  as  generalissimo 
of  the  Swedish  armies  in  Germany.  With  a 
refinforcement  of  8,000  men  he  joined  the  con- 
federates in  the  duchy  of  Lbnebnrg,  marched 
through  the  territories  of  Brandenburg  into 
Silesia,  stormed  Glogan,  and  in  May,  1642, 
gained  a  great  victory  at  Schweidnitz  over 
Franz  Albrecht  of  Saxe-Lanenbnrg.  He  then 
pushed  into  Moravia  and  reduced  several  cities, 
but  retreated  to  Saxony  before  superior  forces, 
and  laid  siege  to  Leipsic.  Here  he  was  attacked 
on  Oct.  28  (N.  S.,  Nov.  2)  by  the  archduke  Leo- 
pold, on  the  plain  of  Breitenf  eld,  and  the  con- 
flict resulted  in  the  signal  defeat  of  the  imperial- 
ists. Torstenson,  again  resuming  the  offensive, 
tednced  all  Saxony,  invaded  Moravia,  and  laid 
•  the  country  under  contribution  as  far  as  the 


Danube.  In  the  mean  time  Denmark  had  en- 
tered into  a  secret  alliance  with  the  emperor; 
and  Torstenson,  marching  with  wonderful  ce- 
lerity from  Moravia  into  Uolstein,  late  in  1 643, 
soon  conquered  the  Danish  peninsula,  with  the 
exception  of  Gldckstadt  and  Krempe.  After 
an  abortive  attempt  on  the  port  of  Oallas  to 
check  his  return  to  Germany,  Torstenson  ad- 
vanced into  Bohemia,  and  on  Feb.  24,  1646, 
gained  the  battle  of  Jankau,  which  secured  the 
submission  of  Moravia;  and,  obtaining  the 
control  of  the  Danube,  he  took  even  the  forti- 
fications which  covered  the  head  of  the  bridge 
at  Vienna.  Deserted  here  by  his  allies,  he  re- 
treated into  Bohemia,  and  in  1646  his  infirmi- 
ties obliged  him  to  give  up  the  command  to 
Wrangel.    In  1647  he  was  made  a  connt. 

TOKT  (Lat.  tortut,  from  torquere,  to  twisty 
in  law,  a  private  or  civil  wrong  or  injury,  in 
contradistinction  from    a   crime  against  the 

Sublic  or  the  state,  but  not  technically  indu- 
ing breaches  of  contract  or  other  agreements. 
Torts  are  injuries  or  infringements  of  the  civil 
rights  that  belong  to  individuals  conridered 
merely  as  individuals,  while  crimes  are  wrongs 
which  affect  the  community  and  so  invade  and 
violate  the  rights  of  society.  The  distinction 
between  private  injuries  and  public  wrongs 
seems  to  be  much  dependent  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  positive  laws  of  civil  society.  So 
long  as  the  harm  done  by  an  offence  is  limited 
to  the  single  individual  against  whom  it  was 
directed,  the  offender  commits  only  a  private 
injury  or  a  tort ;  but  if  the  act,  though  imme- 
diately concerning  on  individual,  disturbs  the 
public  order  or  safety  and  welfare,  then  the 
positive  law  interposes  and  elevates  the  hither- 
to private  offence  to  the  degree  of  a  crime  or 
of  a  misdemeanor.  In  some  cases  the  injury 
may  be  both  public  and  private,  or  at  once  a 
tort  and  a  crime  or  misdemeanor.  For  ex- 
ample, the  commission  of  a  battery  subjects 
the  aggressor  to  a  public  prosecution  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  peace,  while  the  party  beaten 
may  have  his  separate  civil  action  for  damages. 
Libel  and  nuisance  are  other  examples  of  this 
twofold  character. — As  wrongs  are  privations 
or  infringements  of  rights,  so  torta,  being  pri- 
vate wrongs,  are  infringements  of  private 
rights,  or  the  rights  of  individuals.  These 
rights  respect  eiuer  the  person  or  the  prop- 
erty. In  the  former  class  is  included  the  right 
of  personal  security,  in  respect -as  well  to  the 
body  as  to  the  health  and  the  reputation,  and 
the  violations  of  this  right  in  one  or  other  of 
these  respects  bear  the  names  battery,  assault, 
nuisance,  slander,  libel,  and  nudicions  prosecu- 
tion. In  this  class  is  included  also  the  right  of 
personal  liberty,  which  is  violated  by  false  im- 
prisonment. Rights  of  property,  real  or  pe^ 
sonal,  may  be  infringed  by  trequuses  in  vari- 
ous degrees  by  waste,  conversion,  and  frand, 
and  the  more  incorporeal  of  these  rights  by 
nuisance  and  by  infiingement  of  patents  and 
copyrights  and  rights  in  trade  marks.  These 
several  names  of  torts  have  been  applied  by 
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long  usage  of  Uie  law  to  prescribed  and  well 
determined  ofienoes.  Bat  besides  these  there 
are  many  torts  not  speoifiMlly  designated  or 
classed,  because  they  do  not  affect  well  defined 
classes  of  rights,  but  vary  with  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  every  case. — When  one  al- 
leges that  a  tort  has  been  committed  against 
him,  he  most  show  at  all  events  that  he  has 
been  wronged.  The  mere  fact  that  the  act 
complained  of  has  injured  the  plaintiff,  does 
not  entitle  him  to  claim  indemnity  unless  the 
act  was  also  a  breach  of  a  legal  obligation  be- 
tween the  parties,  resting  either  on  their  ex- 
press agreement,  or  on  the  general  policy  and 
rules  of  the  law.  If,  for  example,  my  neigh- 
bor builds  a  wall  just  before  windows  of  mine, 
to  which  it  is  conceded  I  have  no  prescriptive 
right  as  ancient  lights ;  or  if  in  a  street  oc- 
cupied by  private  and  costly  dwellings  my 
neighbor  chooses  to  use  his  h'ouse  for  a  shop, 
or  convert  it  to  other  uses  offensive  to  me  and 
yet  constituting  no  nuisance  :  in  neither  case 
have  I  ground  for  action,  however  consider- 
able the  actual  injury  or  damage  may  be  to  me. 
The  reason  is,  that  I  have  not  been  wronged ; 
it  is  a  case  of  what  the  law  calls  damnum  abi- 
qu»  injuria,  damage  but'  no  wrong ;  no  legal 
right  of  mine  has  been  violated.  But  every 
legal  wrong  imports  damage  in  the  very  nature 
of  it ;  and  if  no  other  damage  is  established, 
the  party  is  entitled  to  nominal  damage.  To 
use  sir  John  Holt's  quaint  and  familiar  illustra- 
tion :  "  If  a  man  give  another  a  cuff  on  the  ear, 
though  it  cost  him  nothing,  nay,  not  so  much  as 
a  litue  diachylon,  yet  he  shall  have  his  action." 
It  is  on  this  principle  that,  without  proving  any 
actual  damage,  one  who  has  a  right  of  way  may 
maintain  an  action  against  an  intruder,  or  one 
whose  lands  are  flowed  against  him  who  con- 
structs a  dam  so  as  to  set  back  the  water.  So 
a  voter  can  sustain  suit  against  the  authorities 
for  refusing  his  ballot,  even  though  his  can- 
didate was  elected.  These  are  cases  of  legal 
wrongs,  infringement  of  legal  rights ;  and  even 
if  no  actual  damage  be  proved,  the  injury  or 
damage  is  the  presumption  of  the  law.  To 
thb  class  also  belong  those  oases  of  torts  in 
which  the  legal  wrong  consists  in  the  doing  of 
a  mischievous  act  which  is  only  likely  to  prove 
injurious  to  others,  or  even  in  the  doing  of  a 
legal  act  in  such  a  careless  or  negligent  man- 
ner that  injury  may  probably  resmt ;  for  care- 
leflsnees  of  the  rights  of  others  is  in  itself 
morally  wrong,  and  by  the  construction  of  law 
is  legally  wrong  when  injury  results  from  it. — 
The  commonest  form  of  a  tortious  intrusion 
upon  real  property  is  called  trespass  quart 
elautun /regit,  or  for  breaking  and  entering 
upon  the  pfaintifTs  close.  A  higher  offence 
against  a  person,  in  respect  to  his  property, 
than  mere  encroachment  on  hia  possession,  is 
that  which  consists  in  a  usurpation  of  the 
property  itself.  An  injury  of  this  nature  is 
most  likely  to  happen  m  respect  to  personal 
property,  and  one  of  the  most  frequent  actions 
for  torts  of  this  nature  is  that  of  trover.    One 


may  be  farther  injured  in  his  rights  of  prop- 
erty by  the  effect  of  threats,  mistake,  or  fraud. 
In  the  last  respect,  for  example,  an  action  lies 
when  one  knowingly  utters  a  falsehood  to  the 

Elaintiff  with  the  design  to  deprive  him  of  a 
enefit  and  to  acquire  it  to  himself,  and  damage 
naturally  results  from  the  plaintiff's  belief. 
But  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  show  that 
the  defendant  intended  to  defraud  the  plaintiff 
particularly.  Thus  one  who  makes  a  false  rec- 
ommendation of  another,  representing  him  to 
be  solvent  and  trustworthy,  and  with  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  credit  for  him,  is  liable  to 
any  one  who  gives  credit  to  the  report  and 
thereby  suffers  injury.  The  tort  of  nuisance 
consists  in  injury  to  the  more  natural  rights 
of  individuals,  and  the  tort  of  infringement  of 
patent  and  copyrights  and  rights  to  trade  marks 
violates  rights  created  and  assured  by  the  posi- 
tive law. — In  our  examination  of  torts  we  have 
thus  far  considered  persons  only  in  their  natu- 
ral capacity.  It  is  obvious  that  new  rights 
arise  and  new  wrongs  become  possible  when 
the  individual  is  clothed  with  an  artificial 
character;  when,  for  example,  he  becomes  a 
sheriff,  a  magistrate,  or  other  public  ofScer. 
The  new  functions  with  which  he  is  invested 
give  him  capacity  for  doing  ofiScial  wrongs; 
and  these,  as  they  affect  private  individuals, 
form  new  classes  of  torts. — A  corporation  is 
liable  like  an  individual  for  its  torts,  and  it 
is  liable  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  its  ofiScers, 
either  where  they  are  expressly  authorized  to 
do  the  acts,  or  where  they  were  done  bonajide 
in  pursuance  of  a  general  authority.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  it  cannot  be  held  for  any 
offences  by  its  servants  that  are  properly,  in 
any  case,  only  personal  acts,  like  malicious 
prosecution,  slander,  or  false  imprisonment. 
But  a  corporation  has  been  held  responsible 
for  an  assault  and  battery  committed  by  a  ser- 
vant acting  under  its  authority.  Municipal 
corporations  are  liable  in  tort  for  the  same 
acts  that  would  warrant  an  action  against 
individuals,  if  such  acts  are  done  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  corporation  or  of  a  branch  or 
bureau  of  its  government,  authorized  to  act  in 
the  premises  to  which  the  particular  act  re- 
lates. Thus  they  must  answer  for  nuisances 
on  their  lands,  and  they  are  generally  held  lia- 
ble for  injuries  resulting  from  the  want  of  care 
or  skill  on  the  part  of  a  public  surveyor,  from 
the  careless  performance  of  street  grading, 
from  neglect  to  repair  streets,  sewers,  and 
drains,  or  from  the  fury  of  a  mob.  The  civil 
liability  of  municipal  corporations  for  injuries 
sustiuned  by  defects  in  the  highway  is  gen- 
erally determined  by  express  statutes. — Fop 
the  various  kinds  of  torts,  and  of  actions  for 
tort,  see  Assaclt,  Attachitent,  Coptbioht, 
ExEorxioN,  LiBKL,  Master  and  Seevant,  Ndi- 
SANOB,  Patents,  Shebiff,  Slandeb,  Tbade 
Mabk,  Tbesfass,  and  Troveb. 

TCMtTOISE,  the  popular  name  of  the  chelo- 
nian  reptiles  whose  habits  are  wholly  or  in 
part  terrestrial  and  fiuviatile,  including  all  the 
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tefftndinata  except  the  marine  species  or  turtles 
— that  is,  tlie  amyda  of  Oppel  as  distinguished 
from  his  ehelonii.  Their  general  characters 
have  been  given  nnder  Testuddtata.  The 
aaborder  amyda,  according  to  Prof.  Agassiz, 
comprises  the  following  seven  families,  not 
equally  related  to  each  other :  trionyehida  or 
soft  tortoises,  ehelyoida  (the  matamata),  hy- 
dratpidida,  ekelydroida  or  snappers,  einotter- 
noidm  or  mad  tortoises,  emydoida  or  terrapins, 
and  ttttudinina  or  land  tortoises.  Of  the  very 
nnmeroas  species  here  included,  space  will 
permit  the  mention  of  only  a  few  of  the  typi- 
cal forms  in  the  above  order  of  families.  Da- 
m6ril  and  Bibron  divide  the  amy  dm,  according 
to  habitat,  into  ehenitet  or  land  tortoises,  cor- 
responding to  ttttudinina,  and  iloditie$  or 
marsh  tortoises,  inolading  all  the  other  families 
except  the  trionychidcB,  which  form  their  ^ote- 
mitt*  or  river  tortoises.  Though  some  pass 
nearly  all  their  life  in  the  water,  none  are  en- 
tirely aquatic,  and  none  can  swim  unsupported 
for  great  distances ;  when  in  the  water,  they 
nsnally  remain  at  the  bottom,  and  seldom 
swim  freely  except  when  alarmed  or  seeking 
to  leave  it.  Their  locomotion  is  a  kind  of 
walking,  the  weight  being  about  equally  dis- 
tributed on  the  front  and  bind  limbs,  which 
have  nearly  the  same  development,  the  motions 
of  each  pair  alternating  with  each  other.  The 
shield  or  carapace  is  more  symmetrical  than  in 
the  turtles ;  the  feet  are  always  distinct  from 
the  legs,  and  movable  upon  them;  the  toes 
are  either  separate  and  short,  or  united  by  a 
web  capable  of  expansion  and  contraction; 
the  limbs  can  generally  be  withdrawn  under 
the  carapace,  and  the  head  wholly  or  partially. 
The  tortoises  rank  higher  in  the  order  than 
the  turtles. — In  the  trionyehidm  the  carapace 
is  flat,  thin,  and  oval,  and  very  incomplete,  the 
ribs  united  only  on  the  median  line,  and  ex- 
tending thence  to  the  margin  like  spokes  of  a 
wheel ;  it  is  covered  with  a  tough  skin,  flexible 
on  the  margins ;  neck  long  and  flexible ;  head 
pointed,  and  terminating  in  a  long  leathery 
snout;  Jaws  covered  with  a  horny  sneadi,  and 
the  lips  fleshy ;  feet  short,  broad,  and  strong, 
five-toed  and  fully  webbed,  three  of  the  toes 
with  claws ;  limbs  only  partially  retractile  and 
moving  horizontally ;  skin  loose  and  free  about 
the  neck  and  limbs.  The  oldest  geological 
deposit  in  whieh  any  of  this  family  has  been 
discovered  is  the  greensand  of  New  Jersey. 
They  are  active  species,  preferring  the  muddy 
bottom  of  shallow  water,  sometimes  lying  con- 
cealed in  the  mud  with  only  a  part  of  the  head 
exposed,  taking  breath  from  time  to  time  by 
stretching  up  their  long  neck  and  raising  the 
tip  of  the  snout  above  the  surface ;  they  can 
remain  under  water  more  than  half  an  hour 
at  a  time,  rarely  going  on  land,  where  their 
movements  are  awkward ;  in  the  water  they 
move  rapidly,  striking  suddenly  at  objects  by 
means  of  their  long  neck ;  they  prey  principal- 
ly on  fish,  seizing  also  frogs,  small  birds,  and 
young  alligators  and  lizards;  the  species  found 


in  the  Nile  is  very  destructive  to  yonng  croco- 
diles ;  they  have  been  known  to  attack  persons 
bathing.  They  are  very  wary,  but  are  fre- 
quently caught  on  hooks  baited  with  a  live 
fish ;  their  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  Thdr 
eggs  are  numerous,  spherical,  and  very  brittle ; 
they  are  deposited  on  sandy  shores  near  the 
water  in  April  and  May,  and  the  young  appear 
in  July.  The  genus  trionyx  (Wagler),  equiva- 
lent to  eryptoput  (Dam.  and  Bibr.),  is  pecaliar 
to  Asia  and  Africa,  the  species  of  this  country 
formerly  referred  to  it  belonging  to  the  genera 
atpidonectet  (Wagler),  platypeltit  (Fitz.),  and 
amyda  (Ag.).  The  common  soft-shelled  tor- 
toise of  the  northern  states  (A.  »pin{fer,  Ag.) 
attains  a  length  of  14  in. ;  it  is  yellowish  brown, 
beneath  white,  mottled,  streaked,  and  dottea 
with  black;  a  blunt  keel  along  the  median  line 
slopes  nniformly  to  the  sides,  and  the  anterior 
margin  is  famished  with  spines ;  it  is  fonnd 
from  Lake  Champlain  to  Pennsylvania  and 
west  to  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers ;  its 
flesh  is  very  delicate.  Other,  species  are  found 
in  the  southwestern  states.  Very  large  species 
of  this  family  were  brought  here  from  west- 
ern equatoriaJ  Africa  by  Mr.  Du  Chaillu. — ^The 
ehelyoida  somewhat  resemble  the  preceding 
family,  hot  the  head  and  neck  are  more  re- 
tractile and  famished  with  numerous  mem- 
branous fringes  and  lobes  of  singular  form. 
There  is  only  the  single  genus  chelyi  (Bum.), 
and  a  single  species,  the  matamata  (^.  matama- 
ta, Dum.y,  attaining  a  length  of  2  or  8  ft. ;  it 
inhabits  the  stagnant  waters  of  tropical  South 
America,  feeding  on  fish ;  it  is  captured  for 
its  excellent  flesh. — The  hydratpidida,  cont^n- 
ing  the  genera  platemyt,  podoenemyt,  Ac,  were 
united  to  the  chelyoids  by  J.  E.  Gray,  the  two 
forming  the  ilodites  phnirodire*  of  Dum^rQ 
and  Bibron.  The  neck  is  long,  the  head  re- 
tractile or  bent  laterally  under  the  shield ;  in 
some  the  skull  presents  the  union  of  the  tem- 
poral and  parietal  bones  to  form  a  broad  roof 
over  the  temporal  region,  as  in  marine  turtles, 
combining  thus  the  family  characters  of  the 
two  suborders.  Prof.  Agassiz  thinks  that  po- 
docnemys  will  be  found  to  agree  more  closiely 
with  the  earlier  geological  types  than  with  any 
other,  and  that  the  group  of  pleuroderet  bears 
the  same  relation  to  other  testndinates  that 
the  marsupials  do  to  ordinary  mammals.  The 
sexual  differences  are  so  great  that  they  have 
been  mistaken  for  specino;  the  taQ  of  the 
male  is  much  the  longer,  and  in  this  sex  there 
are  sharp  asperities  between  the  Joints  of  the 
hind  legs ;  the  colors  are  also  different.  This 
group  is  foreign  to  the  United  States,  and 
mostly  South  American,  a  few  being  found 
in  Africa  and  Madagascar. — The  chelydroida, 
described  in  the  article  8^fAPPIJIQ  TtjETLE,  are 
thoroughly  aquatic,  and  the  lowest  of  the 
amyda  except  the  preceding  families;  they 
are  characterized  by  their  keeled  back,  ser- 
rated margin,  broad,  flat,  and  imperfectly  re- 
tractile head,  narrow  and  cross-like  sternum, 
and  large  tail. — ^The  einottemoida  have  a  long 
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and  narrow  body,  the  oarapace  rising  to  be- 
hind the  middle,  and  thence  descending  steep- 
ly backward ;  the  whole  shield  is  ossified,  cov- 
ered with  large  homy  scales,  and  as  wide 
behind  aa  in  front,  with  a  tendency  of  the 
edges  to  round  up  and  turn  inward ;  the  tail 
is  neither  long  nor  strong  enough  to  hear  any 
of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  in  the  male 
ends  in  a  horny  nail ;  legs  slender,  feet  short 
and  round,  toes  freely  movable  and  webbed, 
and  the  whole  very  flexible ;  head  loug  behind 
and  short  in  front  of  the  eyes,  pointed,  with 
the  small  month  nnderneath ;  (dveolar  ridge 
sharp,  the  lower  jaw  ending  in  a  point ;  neck 
long  and  slender ;  the  plastron  is  sometimes 
hinged.  In  average  size  they  are  the  smallest 
of  the  order,  the  least  being  about  4  in.  and 
the  largest  0  in.  in  length ;  all  are  American, 
and  no  trace  of  their  fossil  existence  has  been 
discovered ;  the  sexes  are  very  different.  They 
live  mostly  in  water  and  in  the  mud,  coming 
out  to  bask  in  the  sun  in  places  where  they 
can  readily  drop  into  the  water  at  the  ap- 
proach of  danger;  their  food  is  principally 
animal,  and  their  motions  quick,  though  feeble 
and  awkward ;  generally  timid,  they  bite  fierce- 
ly if  attacked  while  feeding,  like  the  insectiv- 
ora  among  mammals.  The  colors  are  gen- 
erally dark,  sometimes  with  reddish,  greenish, 
and  yellowish  tints.  They  lay  three  to  five 
eggs,  on  the  shore  near  the  water,  in  holes 
dag  with  their  hind  feet;  they  are  elongated, 
with  a  smooth  and  shining  surface,  thick,  and 
brittle.  In  the  common  mud  tortoise  ({thy- 
roitemum  Peniuyhanieum,  Ag.),  the  jaws  are 
strong  and  catting,  and  the  mouth  long  and 
narrow ;  it  is  dusky  brown  above,  yellowish 
dusky  or  brownish  below ;  chin  and  throat 
dirty  yellow,  with  the  warts  on  the  latter 
brighter ;  it  is  usually  about  3i  in.  long,  nearly 
3  in.  wide,  and  1}  in.  high.  It  is  found  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  and  west  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley ;  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  sternum  are  movable  on  the  central 
piece ;  it  abounds  in  muddy  ponds,  feeding  on 
small  fish  and  aquatic  insects  and  larvee ;  it  is 
a  pest  to  anglers,  seizing  the  bait  set  for  bet- 
ter game ;  it  has  a  slight  odor  of  musk,  but 
less  so  than  the  musk  tortoise  (ozotheca  odora- 
ta,  Ag.),  which  ranges  from  Kew  England  to 
Florida,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi. — The 
emydoida  are  most  numerous  in  species,  over 
60  being  described,  presenting  great  differences 
in  size,  structure,  and  habits.  The  body  is 
ovate,  swelling  in  the  centre,  the  margin  with 
a  tendency  to  spread  outward  ;  the  carapace  is 
completely  ossified  and  united  by  sutures,  high 
and  irregularly  convex  in  all  directions;  plas- 
tron long  and  broad,  and  sometimes  hinged ; 
the  jaws  homy,  without  lips,  and  not  termi- 
nating in  long  sharp  points ;  head,  neck,  and 
limbs  completely  retractile ;  nostrils  at  the 
end  of  the  snout,  which  is  not  prolonged  into 
a  proboscis;  toes  long  and  webbed,  or  short 
and  free,  according  as  the  habits  are  aquatic 
or  terrestrial ;  skin  of  bead,  neck,  limbs,  and 


tail  more  or  less  scaly.  They  are  principally 
aqaatio,  though  some  are  terrestrial,  the  limbs 
moving  horizontally  while  swimming,  and 
walking  being  performed  on  the  whole  foot 
(as  in  plantigrades) ;  they  are  generally  of 
moderate  size,  the  smallest  being  4  in.  and  the 
largest  (the  aquatic)  16  in.  in  length.  The 
food  is  both  animal  and  vegetable,  consisting 
of  fish,  worms,  larvae,  berries,  leaves,  and  grass ; 
they  are  most  abundant  in  warm  regions.  The 
eggs  are  laid  in  holes  dug  by  their  hind  legs, 
the  terrestrial  species  laying  2  to  7,  and  tiie 
aquatic  10  to  more  than  80 ;  the  shell  is  less 
calcareous  and  more  flexible  than  is  usnal; 
the  shape  is  oblong.  Though  this  family  is 
most  numerous  in  North  America,  there  is 
not  a  single  species  described  under  the  genus 
emyi  by  herpetologists  which  belongs  in  it; 
the  so-called  eutudo  Blandinffii,  corresponding 
to  the  emyi  of  Europe,  is  the  only  representa- 
tive here  of  Brongniart's  genus;  the  others 
belong  to  various  genera  as  established  by 
Agassiz  in  vol.  i.  of  his  "  Contributions  to  the 
Natural  Histoiy  of  the  United  States"  (1867^. 
The  genera  traehemyt  (Ag.),  ptyehemyi  (Ag.), 
deiroehelyi  (Ag.),  and  malaeoclemmyi  (Gray) 
have  been  described  under  Tebkapin.    The 


SheU  of  tlM  Ptlnted  TortolM  (Chiyaemyi  pIcU). 

common  painted  tortoise  (ehryiemyi  picta, 
Gray)  may  be  known  by  the  yellow  borders 
of  the  black  dorsal  scales,  the  blood-red  blotch- 
es and  lines  on  the  marginal  plates,  limbs,  and 
under  part  of  tail,  and  the  golden  yellow  ster- 
num. It  is  found  as  far  north  as  New  Bruns- 
wick, through  the  eastern  and  middle  states 
to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia;  west  of  the 
Ohio  it  is  replaced  by  the  G.  marginata  (Ag.) ; 
it  is  about  6  in.  long,  4}  in.  wide,  and  2i  in. 
high ;  it  is  most  abundant  in  ditches  and  slug- 
gish waters,  spending  most  of  the  day  basking 
in  the  sun  ;  it  is  very  timid,  hibernates  early, 
and  is  one  of  the  first  to  appear  in  spring ;  it 
feeds  on  insects,  worms,  tadpoles,  &c.,  and_  is 
very  troublesome  to  anglers;  it  will  survive 
only  a  few  days  out  of  the  water.  The  speck- 
led or  spotted  tortoise  (nanemyt  guttata,  Ag.) 
is  another  very  common  species,  distinguished 
by  its  yellow  dots  on  a  black  ground,  and  its 
blackish  sternum  bordered  with  yellow.  It  is 
found  from  New  England  to  the  Carolinas, 
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east  of  the  Allegbanies ;  it  often  comes  on 
land,  to  feed  on  worms  and  ortbopteroas  in- 
sects ;  it  is  about  5  in.  long,  8  in.  wide,  and  1| 
in.  high.  The  geographic  tortoise  {graptemya 
geographica,  Ag.)  is  so  called  from  the  network 
of  reddish  brown  lines  spread  irregularly  over 
the  dark  brown  carapace,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  outlines  of  countries  on  a  map.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  active  and  bold  of  the  family, 


Shell  of  Sp«ekM  Tortolae  (JSuuanjt  guttata). 

and  is  foand  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
to  Michigan,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas ;  it  is 
over  8  in.  long,  6  in  wide,  and  8  in.  high, 
with  a  tail  of  %i  in.  The  sculptured  tortoise 
{glypUmyi  itueulpta,  Ag.)  is  very  common  in 
the  northern  states  as  far  sonth  as  New  Jer- 
sey ;  the  carapace  is  reddish  brown,  each  scale 
with  radiating  yellow  ridges,  often  smoothed 
down  in  old  specimens;  marginal  plates  and 
stemnm  yellow,  each  with  a  black  spot  at  the 
posterior  angle,  and  generally  with  concentric 
strife;  limbs  brick-dust  color  below ;  it  is  8  in. 
long,  6  in.  broad,  and  about  8  in.  high,  with  a 
tail  of  over  2  in. ;  it  passes  long  periods  away 
from  water.  Blanding's  tortoise  (emya  melea- 
arts,  Ag.)  is  the  only  true  species  of  the  genus 
here ;  it  is  black  above  with  numerous  yellow 
spots,  sometimes  arranged  in  lines ;  below 
dusky  yellow,  each  plate  with  a  large  quad- 
rangnlu*  dark  spot  at  the  outer  and  posterior 
angle.  It  is  found  from  New  England  west- 
ward to  Wisconsin,  being  most  abundant  on 


Soulptiired  Tortolae  (Glyptemya  Inacalpte). 

the  prairies,  and  very  terrestrial  in  its  habits; 
it  is  8  in.  long,  6)  in.  wide,  and  8  in.  high, 
with  a  tail  of  2|  in.  The  box  or  checkered 
tortoise  (ciitvdo  Virginea,  Ag. ;  C.  elauta 
and  Carolina  of  other  authors)  has  a  rough 
and  strong  shell,  generally  of  a  light  brown- 
ish color  with  very  numerous  bright  yellow 
blotches  and  lines,  more  or  less  radiating, 
giving  somewhat  the  appearance  of  tortoise 


shell;  stemnm  nsnally  yellowish  with  dark 
blotches ;  hind  feet  plantigrade ;  plastron  with 
a  hinge  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  anterior 
and  posterior  portion 
can  each  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the 
carapace,  and  enclose 
the  animal  in  a  per- 
fect box.  It  is  about 
6^  in.  long,  4}  in. 
wide,  and  2}  in.  high ; 
it  is  found  from  New 
England  south  to  the 
Oarolinas,   and  west 


Sbell  of  Box  TortoUe  (Ctotnda 
Virginea). 


to  Michigan;  it  is  entirely  terrestrial,  and  a 
very  poor  swimmer ;  it  is  common  in  the  pine 
barrens  of  the  southern  states,  where  it  is 
called  cooter  and  pine  terrapin  by  the  negroes; 
it  feeds  on  insects  and  succulent  plants,  and  is 
easily  domesticated. — In  the  tettudintTia  or 
land  tortoises  the  carapace  is  entirely  ossified, 
very  convex  in  the  middle  region,  bnt  well 
balanced ;  the  plastron  is  broad,  flat,  and  solid: 
openings  for  protrusion  of  limbs  small  and 
narrow ;  head,  limbs,  and  tail  completely  re- 
tractile within  the  shell,  and  the  plastron  in 
some  with  movable  lobes;  head  small  and 
shielded,  nose  broad,  and  eyes  far  apart;  alve- 
olar margin  with  a  sharp  edge,  and  the  jaws 
fitting  closely  by  ridges  and  furrows;  skin 
everywhere  more  or  less  scaly ;  toes  mostly 
concealed  under  the  skin,  as  far  as  the  last 
joints,  which  are  free  and  covered  by  flat  sharp 
nails,  usually  five  anterior  and  four  posterior ; 
feet  short,  stout,  and  somewhat  clubbed ;  the 
great  intestine  is  longer  and  the  lungs  are  larger 
than  in  any  other  testndinate,  in  relation  with 
the  greater  convexity  of  the  shell.  They  ar« 
most  abundant  in  warm  climates,  and  are  the 
largest  of  the  order,  the  great  (jal&pagos  tor- 
toise being  8  to  4  ft.  long,  the  African  coui 
(  piammobatet  radiatui,  Fitz.)  1^  ft.,  the  gopher 
1  ft.,  and  the  common  European  land  tor- 
toise 8  in.  (the  smallest  of  the  family).  Here 
also  belongs  the  fossil  gigantic  eolomoehely* 
Atlai  (Cantl.  and  Falc),  from  the  Sivalik  hills, 
which  must  have  measured  nearly  18  ft  in 
length ;  it  is  found  with  the  great  extinct  un- 
gulates which  it  so  much  resembled  in  gait  and 
habits.  There  are  no  tortoises  indigenous  to 
the  British  islands,  though  they  might  easQy 
be  naturalized  there.  Agassiz  places  all  the 
American  te»tudinina  in  the  genns  xerchatt*. 
They  live  entirely  on  land,  and  when  put  into 
water  walk  on  the  bottom  ;  the  body  is  raised 
on  the  last  joint  of  the  toes,  and  the  gait  is 
firmer,  more  steady,  and  less  slow  than  in  any 
other  tortoise.  Their  food  consists  of  snecD- 
lent  plants  and  fleshy  fruits.  There  are  only 
eight  genera,  but  many  species.  The  gopher 
tortoise  {tettudo  polyphemut,  Daudin)  is  about 
16  in.  long,  and  has  a  nearly  flat  shell,  the 
plates  marked  with  concentric  striee  disappear- 
ing in  old  age ;  the  plastron  is  thick  and  firm, 
projecting  beyond  the  carapace  in  front,  and 
deeply  emai^^ate  behind;  the  head  is  short, 
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thick,  and  obtnse,  covered  with  plates;  the 
ejes  are  large,  with  a  dark  iris;  the  jaws  cov- 
ered with  homy,  serrated  plates;  the  neck 
short,  and  its  akin  granulated ;  the  fore  limbs 
very  large  and  thick,  compressed  antero-pos- 
teriorly,  with  fire  fingers  armed  with  strong 
nails;  fklong  the  oater  edge  of  the  forearm 
is  a  row  of  projecting  horny  points ;  the  bind 
limbs  are  short,  thick,  rounded,  with  four  toes 
armed  with  strong  nails.  The  general  color  is 
brownish  yellow,  with  darker  brown  tints,  the 
head  almost  black,  the  lower  parts  dirty  yel- 
low, and  the  limbs  dusky.  It  is  found  in 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  but  does  not 
appear  to  go  north  of  the  Savannah  river. 
like  the  rodent  gophers,  they  barrow  in  the 
ground,  preferring  such  dry  and  sandy  places 
as  the  pine  barrens,  where  they  exist  in  troops; 
they  live  entirely  on  vegetable  food ;  they  are 
fond  of  basking  in  the  sun,  though  they  cannot 
bear  its  fall  summer  beat,  and  cannot  endnre 
rain;  they  become  torpid  in  winter.  The 
adolts  are  very  strong,  moving  with  a  weight 
of  200  lbs.,  and  the  females  are  the  largest ;  the 
flesh  and  the  eggs  are  esteemed  as  food.  In 
the  European  land  tortoise  {teitudo  Oraea, 
linn.)  the  carapace  is  oval,  somewhat  widest 
and  gibbons  behind,  marbled  with  black  and 
yellow;  plastron  pale  yellow  with  a  wide 
blaokish  band  down  each  side ;  legs  short,  and 
tail  ending  in  a  homy  tip.  It  is  foand  in 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  other  conntries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean;  in  England  it 
has  been  domesticated  and  known  to  live  more 
than  a  centnry.  The  Gal&pagos  tortoise  {mega- 
loeh»ly»  Indiea,  Fitz. ;  tettvdo  tUphantopvt, 
Harlan)  is  the  largest  of  the  order,  frequently 
measuring  12  ft.  in  circumference;  the  shell  is 
rery  convex  and  of  a  deep  brown  color.  It  is 
very  fond  of  water,  drinking  large  quantities, 
and  delighting  to  wallow  in  the  mud  like  a 
pachyderm ;  some  live  in  the  mountains  and 
others  in  the  low  lands  of  the  Gal&pagos  isl- 
ands, and  the  latter  in  their  journeys  after 
water  in  the  elevated  regions  have  worn  well 
beaten  paths,  which  led  mariners  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  springs,  often  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  shore ;  they  drink  by  immersing  the 
head  np  to  the  eyes,  and  swallowing  great 
monthfols,'  about  10  a  minute,  according  to 
Darwin;  their  flesh  is  excellent  and  largely 
nsed  both  fresh  and  salted,  and  a  very  clear  oil 
is  made  from  the  fat.  They  feed  on  succulent 
plants  and  vegetables,  and  in  captivity  are  fond 
of  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  marrows.  They  were 
formerly  very  numerous  in  these  islands,  and 
probably  live  for  centuries.  Their  gait  is  very 
alow,  about  two  miles  in  24  hoars,  though 
they  have  been  known  to  travel  four  miles 
in  the  same  time.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  Oc- 
tober in  the  sand,  and  are  about  8  in.  in 
circumference;  the  young  are  devoured  by 
birds  of  prey ;  in  Great  Britain,  where  num- 
bers have  been  kept  alive,  they  go  under 
ground  in  Kovember  and  reappear  in  the  mid- 
dle of  April ;  many  have  been  seen  in  the  Uni- 


ted States. — The  tortoise  shell  of  commerce  ii 
the  product  of  the  hawk's  bill  or  imbricated 
turtle.    (See  Tubtlk.) 

T0IT0I8E  PLANT,  a  plant  of  the  yam  family, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  also  called  ele- 
phant's foot,  these  two  common  names  being 
equivalent  to  its  systematic  name,  tettvdinaria 
eUphantipei.  While  its  habit  is  strikingly 
unlike  that  of  the  yam  (dioieored),  it  is  so 
close  to  that  in  flower  and  fmit  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  one  will  answer  for  bo^.  (See  Yam.) 
The  yam  makes  an  underground,  thin-skinned, 
tuberous  root,  or  rootstock;  but  in  this  the 
same  portion  is  above  ground,  and  very  large, 
while  the  stem  proper  is  slender ;  several  stems 
from  the  same  rootstock  climb  to  the  height 
of  20  to  40  ft.,  throwing  off  numerous  branches, 
which  bear  bright  green  heart-shaped  or  kid- 
ney-shaped leaves.  It  is  often  cultivated  as  a 
greenhouse  climber  for  its  pleasing  foliage,  and 
for  its  curious  rootstock ;  this  is  hemispherical 
or  nearly  globular,  and  sometimes  8  ft.  bi  diam- 


TortolM  Flint  (Tostudinaute  elephutjpee). 

eter ;  its  exterior  is  covered  with  a  thick  cork- 
like substance,  which  cracks  and  forms  many- 
sided  protuberances,  separated  by  deep  fissures, 
giving  the  whole  much  the  appearance  of  the 
shell  of  a  large  tortoise ;  the  brown  color  and 
apparently  lifeless  character  of  this  mass  form 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  vigor  and  lively 
green  of  the  rest  of  the  plant  The  dormant 
rootstooks  as  imported  from  Africa  are  to  all 
appearance  dead,  but  when  placed  upon  the 
ground  soon  throw  out  small  roots  from  the 
lower  surface,  and  stems  start  from  the  upper 
surface  and  grow  very  rapidly.  When  not 
growing,  the  plant  is  kept  quite  dry.  It  is 
called  in  Africa  Hottentots'  bread,  but  it  is 
said  that  the  natives  do  not  eat  it,  though  the 
fleshy  interior  of  the  rootstock  affords  food  to 
baboons  and  other  animals.  One  or  two  other 
species  are  known,  but  are  not  cultivated. 

TOKTOLi,  the  most  important  of  the  Vir- 
gin group  of  West  India  islands,  belonging  to 
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Qreat  Britain,  lying  between  Virgin  Gorda 
and  St.  John's,  in  lat.  18"  24'  N.,  Ion.  W  83' 
W. ;  area,  26  8q.  m. ;  pop.  about  4,000.  It  is 
12  m.  loDff  bj  2  to  4  m.  broad,  and  has  a 
rough  surface,  rising  to  the  height  of  over 
1,600  ft.  On  the  north,  at  Tortola,  the  chief 
town,  is  an  excellent  land-locked  barl>or.  It 
exports  sngar,  molasses,  rum,  and  copper  ore. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  lieutenant  governor  and 
the  administrative  council.  The  climate  is  on- 
healthfuL    (See  ViBam  Islands.) 

TOITOSi  (ano.  Dertota),  a  walled  city  of 
Oatalonia,  Spain,  in  the  province  and  41  m. 
8.  W.  of  the  city  of  Tarragona,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ebro ;  pop.  about  26,000.  It  is  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  entered  by  three  gates ; 
the  streets  are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  some  of 
them  very  steep.  It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  a 
theological  seminary,  and  numerous  churches 
and  schools.  Cotton  and  linen  goods,  glass, 
earthenware,  cordage,  wax  candles,  leather, 
aoap,  brandy,  starch,  and  baskets  are  mann- 
factared.  The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  100  tons,  and  there  is  considerable  trade. 
There  are  quarries  of  valuable  marble,  known 
as  Tortosa  jasper,  about  8  m:  from  the  city. — 
The  town  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  Roman 
mwiieipium.  It  was  early  taken  by  the  Moors, 
but  was  wrested  from  them  in  811  by  Louis  le 
DSbonnaire.  They  afterward  retook  it,  and  it 
became  a  harbor  of  pirates.  A  crusade  was 
proclaimed  against  it  in  1148  by  Pope  Euge- 
nias  III.,  and  it  was  captured.  The  Moors 
made  desperate  "eSorts  to  retake  it,  but  the 
Christian  women  defended  the  walls  while  the 
men  sallied  out  and  put  the  besiegers  to  flight. 
Many  privileges  were  conferred  upon  the  wo- 
men for  their  bravery,  and  in  1170  the  military 
order  of  La  Hacha,  or  the  Flambeau,  was  in- 
stituted for  them.  The  French  took  Tortosa 
in  1708,  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  1811. 

TOKTIKiAS.  I.  See  Drt  Tobtuoas.  II.  An 
island  of  the  West  Indies,  off  the  N.  £.  coast 
of  Cuba,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  channel  called  £1  Savinal.  It  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Nuevitas,  and  is 
about  26  in.  long  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.  and  6  m. 
wide. — Several  smaller  islands  are  called  Tor- 
tuga  or  Tortue  (8p.  and  Fr.,  a  tortoise)  from 
their  shape,  or  from  abounding  in  tortoises. 

TORTDKE,  properly,  an  infliction  of  severe 
pain  upon  an  accused  person  to  induce  a  con- 
fession of  guilt,  or  upon  a  criminal  to  extort  a 
revelation  of  his  accomplices.  The  term  is  fre- 
quently nsed  carelessly  to  designate  severe  and 
unusual  punishment ,  inflicted  for  crime,  but 
improperly,  as  it  is  never  spoken  of  by  judicial 
writers  as  a  punishment.  By  legal  writers  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish authors,  the  word  question  (Lat.  quastio, 
a  seeking)  is  used  as  a  synonyme  of  torture ; 
the  object  being  a  search  for  the  truth  in  regard 
to  the  criminality  of  the  tortnred  jterson,  or 
the  names  of  his  accomplices,  by  the  compul- 
sion of  sufFeriug.  Tortnre  was  divided  as  to 
intensity  into  the  "  question  ordinary,"  a  com- 


paratively mild  application  of  the  instraments 
used  in  torturing,  and  the  "  question  extraor- 
dinary," where  Uiese  means  were  nsed  to  the 
greatest  extent  compatible  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  life.  The  threats  of  tortnre  were  divided 
into  "  verbal  territion,"  when  the  executioner 
described  the  tortnre,  and  "real  territion," 
when  the  victim  was  placed  upon  the  rack  bnt 
not  tortured.  As  to  the  time  of  its  applica- 
tion, it  was  called  the  "  question  preparatory  " 
when  used  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
accused  to  confess  his  own  crime,  and  the  "ques- 
tion prialdbU  or  preliminary "  when  applied 
to  extort  from  a  criminal  the  revelation  of  his 
accomplices. — ^Torture  seems  to  have  been  early 
practised  as  a  means  of  discovering  guilt,  both 
judicially  and  privately,  bnt  was  not  inflicted 
on  freemen  or  citizens  till  the  time  of  the  Bo- 
man  emperors,  except  in  cases  of  snspected 
crime  against  the  state  itself.  The  Greeks  in- 
flicted it  on  their  slaves,  and  after  their  subju- 
gation by  the  Romans  it  was  inflicted  on  those 
who  had  not  a  claim  to  the  name  of  Roman  citi- 
zen; the  oath  of  the  citizen  was  considered  snffi- 
cient.  Under  the  emperors  this  distinction  was 
not  long  continued,  and  men  and  women  even 
of  patrician  birth  were  subjected  to  torture  to 
compel  confession  of  crimes  existing  only  in 
the  ima^nation  of  tyrants.  Wherever  the  code 
of  Justinian  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  legal 
system  of  European  nations  during  the  middle 
ages,  judicial  torture  formed  a  feature  of  the 
examination  of  persons  accused  of  crime ;  in 
the  Teutonic  nations  it  gradually  took  the  place 
of  ordeals  and  the  trial  by  battle.  In  England 
it  was  probably  never  considered  a  part  of  the 
common  law,  though  the  peint  forts  et  dtir», 
which  was  used  to  compel  a  prisoner  to  plead 
to  the  indictment,  had  certainly  some  counte- 
nance from  that  law.  (See  Peink  Fobtb  kt 
DuBE.)  But  it  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  to  order  it,  and  was 
thus  in  occasional  use  up  to  1640,  when  the  last 
case  occurred.  Severe  and  cruel  as  were  the 
punishments  inflicted  by  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  resort  to  "  the  qnee- 
tion  "  by  the  inquisition  or  any  other  ecclesi- 
astical court  before  1262,  when  Innocent  lY. 
called  upon  the  civil  arm  to  use  it  to  induce 
confessions  and  accusations  by  offenders.  Not 
long  after  this  period  the  necessity  of  secrecy 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  inquisition  led  to  its 
extensive  adoption,  and  to  refinements  of  cm- 
elty  in  its  use  before  unknown.  Judicial  tor- 
ture continued  in  most  of  the  European  states 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  In  1780 
the  "  question  preparatory  "  was  discontinued 
by  a  decree  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  in  1789  torture 
in  general  was  abolished  throughout  the  French 
dominions.  In  Russia  it  was  abolished  in  1801. 
In  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Saxony  it  was  sus- 
pended soon  after  tiie  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, but  in  several  of  the  smaller  German 
states  it  continued  on  the  statute  books  till  the 
present  century.  Tbomasius,  Hommel,  Vol- 
taire, Beooaria,  and  Howard  were  instnunental 
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in  bringing  abont  its  discontinaance.  In  the 
United  States  tortnre  has  never  been  reckoned 
an  adjunct  of  jadicial  examination,  thongh 
there  are  traces  of  the  belief  in  its  necessity 
among  the  lower  classes  in  some  of  the  early 
colonial  enactments. — Among  the  Romans,  the 
scourge  was  the  usual  instrument  of  tortm-e ; 
the  equuleut,  a  sort  of  upright  rack,  was  an  in- 
yention  of  the  Romans  used  upon  their  slaves, 
to  which  pincers  to  tear  the  flesh,  fire,  &o., 
were  added.  The  rack  as  used  in  the  tower  of 
London  was  of  uncertain  origin  ;  it  consisted 
of  an  open  frame  of  oak  under  which  the  pris- 
oner was  laid  on  his  back,  and  his  wrists  and 
ankles  fastened  by  ropes  to  rollers  at  the  end 
of  the  frame,  which  were  tightened  by  means 
of  a  ratchet  wheel  till  the  whole  body  was 
brought  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  rollers, 
and  in  the  "question  extraordinary"  till  the 
joints  were  dislocated.  The  "boot"  was  the 
favorite  French  instrument  of  torture ;  in  this 
rings  of  iron  were  passed  around  the  legs,  and 
wooden  wedges  driven  between  them  and  the 
flesh  till  the  muscles  were  reduced  to  jelly. 
Among  other  instruments  used  to  test  the  pow- 
er of  human  endurance  were  the  thumbscrew ; , 
iron  gauntlets;  the  "  little  ease,"  a  narrow  cell 
in  which  the  prisoner  was  confined  for  several 
days,  and  in  which  the  only  position  possible 
■was  one  which  soon  cramped  every  muscle; 
the  "scavenger's  daughter"  (a  corruption  of 
"  Skevington's  daughter  "),  an  instrument  in- 
vented by  Sir  William  Skevington,  which  so 
compressed  the  body  as  to  start  the  blood  from 
the  nostrils,  and  often  also  from  the  hands  and 
feet;  the  torture  by  water;  and  numerous 
other  inventions  capable  of  producing  intense 
suffering. — For  those  forms  of  punishment 
which  aimed  at  making  the  penalties  of  crime 
terrible  by  the  intensity  of  the  physical  suffer- 
ing they  inflicted,  ingenuity  seemingly  exhaust- 
ed its  powers.  Crucifixion,  fastening  to  the 
cross  with  cords,  and  anointing  the  body  with 
honey  that  insects  might  torment  the  helpless 
victim,  hanging  up  in  a  cage,  suspending  the 
culprit  by  the  arms  while  weights  were  tied  to 
the  feet,  the  fastening  of  limbs  to  trees  which 
were  forced  into  proximity  to  each  other  and 
then  suffered  to  fly  apart,  pouring  melted  lead 
into  the  ears,  immersing  one  or  more  limbs  or 
the  whole  body  in  boiling  oil,  suspending  over 
a  slow  flre,  plucking  out  the  hair  in  masses, 
slitting  the  nostrils  and  lips,  putting  out  the 
eyes,  cropping,  cutting  off  the  hands,  brand- 
ing, mutilation,  crushing  the  body  with  heavy 
weights,  starvation,  deprivation  of  air,  confine- 
ment in  oubliettes  or  bottle-like  prisons  with- 
out ventilation,  pulling  out  the  nails,  and  break- 
ing on  the  wheel,  are  a  few  of  the  many  means 
by  which  punishment  has  been  inflicted,  often 
for  offences  of  a  secondary  grade,  within  the 
past  200  years.  To  the  same  writers  who  ef- 
fected the  discontinuance  of  torture,  is  due  in 
a  great  degree  also  the  abolition  of  these  cruel 
punishments. — See  Jardine,  "  On  the  Use  of 
Torture  in  the  Criminal  Law  of  England"  (8vo, 
792  VOL.  XV.— 52 


London,  1889);  Maclanrin,  "Introduction  to 
Criminal  Trials ;"  Augustin  Nicolas,  Si  la  tor- 
ture e»t  un  moyen  »6r  A  verifier  let  crime* 
teerett  (12mo,  1681)  ;  Reitemaier,  Sur  laquet- 
tion  ehez  let  Orect  et  let  Romaint ;  and  Mitter- 
maier.  Da*  Deuttehe  Strqfver/ahren,  vol.  i, 

TOST.    See  Wmo  and  Tobt. 

T08CHI,  nMht,  an  Italian  engraver,  bom  in 
Parma  about  1788,  died  there  in  1864.  He 
studied  in  Paris,  retnrning  in  1819  to  Parma 
as  director  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  He 
was  the  first  to  engrave  Correggio's  frescoes, 
of  which  he  completed  22  plates  with  the  aid 
of  his  pupils,  who  continued  the  work  after 
his  death ;  the  whole  number  is  to  be  48,  and 
18  additional  had  been  finished  in  1874. 

TOTIL  ABtri'lNUNCEi  As  early  as  1689  a  law 
was  made  in  Massachusetts  to  restrain  intem- 
perate drinking,  and  similar  laws  were  passed 
about  the  same  time  in  Connecticut.  In  1760 
the  religions  societies  began  to  protest  against 
the  use  of  liquors  at  funerals.  In  1766  a  duty 
was  laid  upon  imported  spirits  in  Pennsylvania 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  their  consump- 
tion, and  in  1772  this  act  was  extended  to  em- 
brace spirits  of  domestic  production.  The  first 
continental  congress,  in  1774,  recommended 
"  the  several  legislatures  of  the  United  States 
immediately  to  pass  laws  the  most  effectual 
for  putting  an  immediate  stop  to  the  pernicious 
practice  of  distilling,  by  which  the  most  exten- 
sive evils  are  likely  to  be  derived  if  not  quick- 
ly prevented."  The  first  modem  temperance 
society  was  formed  in  1789  by  200  farmers  of 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  who,  to  discourage  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors,  "  determined  not  to  use 
any  distilled  liquors  in  doing  their  farm  work 
the  ensuing  season."  In  December,  1790,  the 
college  of  physicians  in  Philadelphia  memorial- 
ized congress  "to  impose  such  heavy  duties 
upon  distilled  spirits  as  shall  be  effectual  to 
restrain  their  intemperate  use  in  our  country." 
The  Methodist  church  from  its  foundation  in 
America  took  decided  ground  against  the  use 
and  sale  of  liquors.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century  the  clergy  in  generfd  began  to 
make  active  efforts  against  intemperance.  The 
cause  of  temperance  was  also  publicly  advo- 
cated by  philanthropists,  chief  among  whom 
was  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  But  the  modern 
temperance  movement  may  be  said  to  date 
from  1811,  when  the  efforts  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  intemperance  assumed  an  organized 
and  systematic  form,  although  for  25  years 
there^ter  but  limited  results  were  apparent. 
In  that  year  the  general  assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  appointed  a  committee  of 
seven  ministers  to  devise  measures  for  pre- 
venting the  evils  arising  from  the  intemperate 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.  In  1812  this  com- 
mittee recommended  that  all  Presbyterian  min- 
isters in  the  United  States  should  deliver  dis- 
courses on  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  that 
extended  efforts  should  be  made  to  circulate 
addresses,  sermons,  tracts,  and  other  printed 
matter  on  this  subject.     In  Jnue,  1811,  the 
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general  association  of  Massaolinsetts  appointed 
a  committee  of  fonr  ministers  and  four  laTmen 
to  cooperate  with  the  committee  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
the  general  association  of  Connecticut  in  de- 
vising measures  for  the  promotion  of  temper- 
ance. In  1813  this  committee  organized  the 
"Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Intemperance,"  which  in  1888  changed  its 
name  to  that  of  the  "  Massachusetts  Temper- 
ance Society,"  nnder  which  title  it  was  incor- 
porated in  1846  and  still  holds  a  corporate  ex- 
istence. In  1826  the  "American  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Temperance"  was  formed 
in  Boston,  with  Marcus  Morton  as  president. 
Dr.  Justin  Edwards  of  Andover,  Mass.,  be- 
came the  corresponding  secretary  in  1829,  and 
travelled  extensively,  preaching  total  absti- 
nence and  organizing  state  and  local  societies. 
The  five  annual  reports  of  the  society  written 
by  him  are  among  the  best  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  this  subject.  In  1836  the  society 
became  by  change  of  name  the  "American 
Temperance  Union,"  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Marsh  as  secretary.  It  was  then  established 
in  Philadelphia,  but  in  October,  1838,  was  re- 
moved to  New  York.  Although  total  absti- 
nence was  publicly  advocated  as  early  as  1820, 
it  was  not  till  many  years  later  that  any  of 
the  temperance  organizations  insisted  upon  this 
requirement.  The  object  of  the  Massachusetts 
society,  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution,  was 
"  to  discountenance  and  suppress  the  too  free 
use  of  ardent  spirits."  Neither  the  American 
temperance  society  nor  its  auxiliaries  opposed 
the  use  of  wine,  cider,  or  malt  liquors.  Total 
abstinence  from  distilled  spirits,  except  when 
prescribed  as  a  medicine,  and  moderation  in 
the  use  of  the  less  intoxicating  drinks,  were 
the  only  general  requirements.  Many  of  the 
earUer  advocates  of  temperance,  including 
Mathew  Oarey,  encouraged  the  culture  of  the 
grape  and  the  use  of  wine  as  a  preventive  of 
intemperance.  Dr.  Marsh,  in  his  "  Fifty  Tears' 
Tribute  to  the  Cause  of  Temperance,"  says: 
"  The  first  reformers  built  a  brewery  in  Elos- 
ton  for  the  accommodation  of  members  of  the 
temperance  society."  Even  the  first  national 
temperance  convention,  which  assembled  in 
Philadelphia  in  May,  1883,  and  was  composed 
of  400  delegates  from  21  states,  including  a 
large  number  of  clergymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions, simply  took  the  ground  that  "  the  traffic 
in  ardent  spirits  as  a  drink,  and  the  use  of  it 
as  such,  are  morally  wrong,  and  ought  to  be 
abandoned  throughout  the  world."  Nothing 
was  said  of  total  abstinence  from  other  alco- 
holic beverages.  At  this  convention  the  "  Uni- 
ted States  Temperance  Union"  was  formed, 
consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  American  tem- 
perance society  of  Boston,  23  state  societies, 
and  more  than  7,000  minor  associations.  Its 
object  was,  by  diffusing  information  and  exert- 
ing a  moraJ  influence,  to  extend  the  principles 
of  temperance  throughout  the  world.  In  1838 
the  Massachusetts  society  adopted  a  new  con- 


stitntion  with  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  In 
1886  the  state  society  of  Pennsylvania,  formed 
in  1827,  adopted  the  pledge  of  "total  absti- 
nence from  ail  that  can  intoxicate."  Demand 
was  now  made  in  all  the  states  that  higher 
ground  should  be  taken;  yet  few  were  pre- 

Eared  to  include  malt  liquors  in  the  pledge, 
elieving  that  beer  was  neoeesary  and  bene- 
ficial. The  second  national  convention  was 
held  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  in  1836,  when  the 
name  of  the  United  States  temperance  anion 
was  changed  to  that  of  the  "Ajnerioan  Tem- 
perance Union,"  with  the  design  of  admitting 
members  from  all  parts  of  North  America. 
The  convention  was  attended  by  848  delegates 
from  19  states  and  territories  and  from  Can- 
ada. The  most  marked  feature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  as 
beverages.  One  of  the  earliest  state  societies 
was  that  of  Connecticut,  organized  in  May, 
1829.  In  the  same  year  state  temperance  so- 
cieties were  formed  in  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, New  York,  Virginia,  and  Illinois.  In 
May,  1881,  there  were  19  state  societies,  with 
2,200  known  local  societies  formed  on  the  plan 
of  total  abstinence,  and  embracing  more  than 
170,000  pledged  members.  In  1882  the  war 
department  abolished  the  "grog"  ration,  sub- 
stituting coffee  and  sugar. — As  eariy  as  1833 
the  license  question  be^an  to  be  a^tated,  and  a 
strong  public  opinion  against  license  laws  was 
soon  formed.  In  1887-8  a  bill  introduced  in 
the  Maine  legislature  to  repeal  all  license  laws 
of  the  state,  and  to  forbid  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  as  a  beverage  in  less  quantity  than  88 

? aliens,  was  lost  by  one  vote  in  the  senate.  In 
'ennessee  a  law  was  passed  repealing  all  acts 
licensing  tippling  houses,  and  making  the  retail- 
ing of  spirits  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine 
at  the  discretion  of  the  conrts.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  less  quan- 
tity than  16  gallons,  except  by  physicians  and 
apothecaries,  was  forbidden.  Laws  were  also 
passed  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
Hampshire,  either  restricting  the  sale  or  leav- 
ing it  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  each  town 
whether  liquor  selling  should  be  licensed.  The 
third  national  convention,  composed  of  660  del- 
egates, assembled  in  Jnly,  1841,  and  resolved 
"  that  the  license  laws  are  at  variance  with  all 
true  political  economy,  and  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  intemperance."  Large  conven- 
tions in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massa- 
chusetts declared  against  granting  licensee,  and 
in  favor  of  providing  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  traffic. 
In  1846  New  York  voted  against  license  by  a 
large  majority.  Vermont  gave  a  majoriW  of 
8,000  agunst  license,  and  many  towns  in  New 
Hampshire  voted  against  it.  In  Rhode  Island 
every  town  but  three,  and  in  Connecticut  two 
thirds  of  the  towns,  declared  in  favor  of  "no 
license."  In  Pennsylvania  18  conntiee  voted 
on  the  question,  and  generally  against  license. 
In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wii- 
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oonrin  about  half  of  the  ooanties  opposed  it. 
The  agitation  of  the  qnestion  of  license  resulted 
in  a  strong  poblio  sentiment  in  favor  of  pro- 
hibition. In  March,  1847,  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  unauimoasly  decided  that 
prohibitory  laws  "  were  not  inconsistent  with 
the  conatitntion  of  the  United  States,  nor  with 
any  acts  of  congress;"  and  that  it  was  within 
the  police  powers  of  the  states  to  restrain 
or  prohibit  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks. 
Mune  was  the  first  state  to  prohibit  by  law  the 
sale  of  strong  drinks.  A  prohibitory  law  was 
enacted  in  that  state  in  1846,  with  only  ordi- 
nary fines  for  its  yiolation.  The  "  Maine  law," 
drafted  by  Gen.  Neal  Dow,  provided  for  the 
seizure  and  destruction  of  liquors  held  for  il- 
legal sale ;  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  illegal 
manufacture  or  sale  of  liquors  were  prescribed 
in  1861.  This  law  was  repealed  in  1856,  and 
a  stringent  license  law  substituted ;  but  after 
an  experience  of  two  years  of  license,  with  in- 
crease of  poverty,  crime,  and  public  disorder, 
contrasted  with  the  previous  years  of  prohibi- 
tion, an  enactment  was  passed  and  submitted 
to  the  people,  and  prohibition  again  became 
the  policy  of  the  state,  being  ratified  by  a  ma- 
jority of  22,962.  Dekware  was  the  second 
state  to  enact  a  prohibitory  1  aw,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  and  ratified  in  1847;  but 
in  1848  it  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
supreme  court  for  being  so  submitted.  In 
May,  1862,  Rhode  Island  passed  a  prohibitory 
law,  which  was  declared  nnconstitntional  by 
Judge  Curtis  of  the  United  States  circuit 
conrt  It  was  amended  in  January,  1853,  and 
was  repealed  in  1868.  In  1866  a  law  was 
passed  allowing  town  councils  and  boards  of 
aldermen  to  grant  or  refuse  licenses.  In  1874 
the  license  clanse  was  repealed,  and  prohibi- 
tion reSnacted ;  but  ui  June,  1875,  the  prohibi- 
tory clanse  was  again  repealed.  Massachu- 
setts passed  a  prohibitory  law  in  1852,  which 
was  declared  unconstitutional  in  some  of  its 
provisions,  and  a  new  law  was  passed  in  1856, 
which  remained  till  1868,  when  it  was  repealed 
and  license  substituted ;  but  the  prohibitory 
law  was  again  enacted  in  1869,  cider  being  ex- 
cepted. In  1870  the  law  was  altered  to  allow 
the  free  sale  of  lager  beer,  ale,  porter,  and 
strong  beer,  in  every  town  in  the  state  where 
the  citizens  did  not  vote  to  prohibit  it;  but  in 
1871  the  law  was  again  changed  so  that  malt 
liqaors  might  not  be  sold  in  towns  without  a 
vote  in  its  favor,  cider  being  still  exempt.  In 
1878  the  beer  clause  was  repealed,  thus  resto- 
ring the  prohibition  of  both  malt  and  spirituous 
liquors;  but  as  apothecaries  were  permitted 
to  sell,  the  law  of  1856  and  1857  was  not  ful- 
ly restored.  In  1875  the  prohibitory  clanse  of 
the  law  was  repealed,  and  license  substituted. 
The  Vermont  legislature  in  1852  passed  a  pro- 
hibitory law,  which  was  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple in  1868,  and  still  remains.  In  1860  Michi- 
gan prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor  by  a  consti- 
tutional provision;  and  in  185S  a  prohibito- 
ry law  was  enacted  and  ratified  by  a  popular 


majority  of  20,000.  In  1864  the  law  was  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional  by  half  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  because  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  The  law  was  reSnacted 
in  1865,  and  was  changed  seven  times  previous 
to  1875,  when  the  prohibitory  law  was  repealed 
and  a  tax  law  substituted.  In  1868  Chief  Jus- 
tice Williams  of  Connnecticut  drafted  a  pro- 
hibitory law,  which  was  passed  by  the  legisla- 
lature,  but  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Seymour. 
But  in  1864  a  bill  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquors  by  a  vote  of  18  to  1  in  the  senate 
and  148  to  61  in  the  house.  It  was  repealed 
in  1872.  A  prohibitory  law  was  enacted  in 
Indiana  in  1868,  with  a  clause  providing  for 
its  submission  to  the  people,  which  the  su- 
preme court  pronounced  unconstitutional.  In 
1866  another  prohibitory  law  was  passed,  but 
it  became  null  because  the  supreme  court  was 
equally  divided  as  to  its  donstitutionality.  In 
Iowa  a  prohibitory  law  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  1866,  and  ratified  by  the  people. 
This  law  still  exists,  with  some  modifications 
in  regard  to  fermented  liquors.  The  New 
York  legislature  passed  a  strong  prohibitory 
•law  in  1854,  which  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
Seymour.     The  next  year  the  law  was  again 

Eassed,  and  its  constitutionality  was  affirmed 
y  the  court  of  appeals  in  1866.  In  New 
York  city  the  mayor  did  not  attempt  to  en- 
force it.  New  Hampshire  passed  a  prohibi- 
tory law  in  1856,  which  is  stiU  in  force.  Illi- 
nois also  passed  a  prohibitory  law,  with  a 
clanse  providing  for  (mbmitting  it  to  a  vote 
of  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  defeated. — The 
fourth  national  convention  assembled  in  1861 
at  Saratoga,  and  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of 
prohibitory  laws,  and  advised  that  an  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  people  in  states  where 
the  legislature  would  not  enact  such  a  law. 
The  fifth  convention,  held  in  1865,  recom- 
mended the  use  of  nnfermented  wine  by  the 
churches  in  the  communion,  deprecated  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  medicine,  and 
urged  the  medical  profession  "to  substitute 
other  articles  in  the  place  of  alcohol  as  far  as 
in  their  judgment  it  can  be  wisely  done."  A 
committee  appointed  by  this  convention  or- 
ganized in  1866  the  "National  Temperance 
Society  and  Publication  House,"  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  New  York,  and  is  engaged  in 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  temperance 
literature.  The  sixth  convention,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  1868,  urged  the  friends  of  the  cause 
"  to  refuse  to  vote  for  any  candidate  who  de- 
nies the  application  of  the  just  powers  of  civil 
government  to  the  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic."  The  seventh  convention,  held  at  Sara- 
toga in  1878,  declared  "  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived to  introduce  the  temperance  issue  into 
state  and  national  politics,"  and  "  to  co6perat« 
with  existing  party  organizations  where  such 
will  indorse  the  legislative  policy  of  prohibition 
and  nominate  candidates  pledged  to  its  sup- 
port, otherwise  to  organize  and  maintain  sepa- 
rate independent  party  action."    The  eighth 
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national  convention  was  held  in  Chicago  in 
1875.  It  resolved  "to  nominate  and  vote  for 
such  candidates  only,  state  and  national,  as 
will  unqualifiedly  indorse  and  sustain  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  liquor  traflBc,"  and  "  that  when- 
ever suitable  nominations  are  not  otherwise 
made,  independent  prohibition  candidates  be 
nominated."  Political  action  was  early  taken 
by  temperance  organizations,  many  local  offi- 
cers being  elected  in  various  states  as  temper- 
ance candidates ;  and  in  1864  the  candidate  of 
the  temperance  party  for  governor  in  New 
York,  Myron  H.  Clark,  was  supported  by  the 
remnant  of  the  whig  jtarty,  and  elected.  In 
1872  the  Hon.  James  Black  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
was  nominated  for  president,  and  received 
votes  in  New  Hampshire,  Connecticnt,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. — Ta- 
tal  Abttinenee  SoeUtiet.  The  "Washingtonian 
Temperance  Society  "  was  formed  in  Baltimore, 
April  6, 1840,  by  six  men  of  intemperate  hab- 
its, who  signed  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence 
with  the  determination  to  urge  others  to  do 
the  same.  The  number  of  members  rapidly 
increased,  and  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
society  more  than  1,000  reformed  drunkards 
marched  in  procession.  Similar  societies  were 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  speakers  travelled  through  many  states, 
advocating  the  cause.  It  is  estimated  that 
160,000  decidedly  intemperate  men  signed  the 
pledge  and  gave  up  drink.  The  first  division 
of  the  "Sons  of  Temperance"  was  organ- 
ized in  New  York  city  in  1842,  by  John  W. 
and  Isaac  Oliver.  The  order  increased  with 
great  rapidity,  numerons  divisions  being  or- 
ganized in  every  state  and  territory,  and  in 
Canada  and  Oreat  Britain.  The  strength  of 
the  order  reached  its  maximum  in  1860,  when 
there  were  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
England  37  grand  divisions  and  6,097  subor- 
dinate divisions,  with  a  total  membership  of 
238,908.  In  1873  there  were  42  grand  and 
1,836  subordinate  divisions,  with  82,299  mem- 
bers; the  number  of  members  in  Great  Brit- 
ain was  11,116.  The  basis  of  the  organiza- 
tion is:  1,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  princi- 
Sles  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
rinks;  2,  the  payment  of  regular  dues  to 
form  a  common  fund  for  cooperative  tem- 

Seranoe  agitation,  mutual  iud  in  sickness  and 
istress,  and  funeral  expenses.  The  "Temple 
of  Honor  and  Temperance  "  was  organized  by 
prominent  sons  of  temperance,  and  designed 
as  a  higher  branch  of  that  order.  The  first 
temple  was  instituted  in  New  York  city  in 
1846 ;  a  national  temple  was  organized  in  1846. 
In  1848  all  connection  with  the  sous  of  tem- 
perance was  severed,  and  the  temple  of  honor 
assumed  an  independent  position.  In  1856 
there  were  843  temples,  with  13,860  members. 
In  1874  there  were  20  grand  temples,  with  315 
subordinate  and  110  inner  temples,  the  total 
membership  being  16,928.  The  order  stands 
firmly  by  total  abstinence  as  the  only  rule  of 
personal  duty,   and   prohibition  as  the  true 


policy  of  the  state.  The  "Independent  Order 
of  Good  Templars"  was  formed  in  1852,  on 
the  basis  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  the  absolute 
prohibition  by  law  of  the  manufacture,  im- 
portation, and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for 
beverages.  The  society  has  passwords,  signs, 
grips,  and  signals.  There  are  four  degrees: 
the  subordinate  degree,  degree  of  fidelity,  de- 
gree of  charity,  and  grand  lodge  degree.  Each 
grand  lodge  is  the  head  or  legislative  body  of 
the  state  or  territory' where  it  exists,  and  is 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  subor- 
dinate lodges  within  the  jurisdiction.  The 
grand  lodges  meet  annually  and  elect  repre- 
sentatives to  form  the  right  worthy  grand 
lodge,  whose  province  is  to  le^slate  upon 
all  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  whole 
order.  In  1876  there  were  60  grand  lodges 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  order;  there 
are  grand  lodges  in  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  elsewhere,  besides  subordinate 
lodges  in  China,  India,  Japan,  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Portugal,  Africa,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  total  membership  is  estimated 
at  786,000.  In  England,  where  the  order  has 
its  greatest  numerical  strength,  there  are  8,618 
lodges,  with  166,708  members. — Oreat  Brit- 
ain. The  temperance  movement  in  Great  Brit- 
ain was  begun  by  John  Dunlop,  a  jnstioe  of 
the  peace  for  Renfrewshire,  who  devoted  him- 
self to  the  cause  in  Scotland  in  1826,  and  in 
1829  formed  the  first  temperance  society  near 
Glasgow.  The  first  total  abstinence  society 
was  organized  at  Dunfermline  in  1830.  In  Ire- 
land the  cause  was  first  advocated  by  the  Bev. 
George  Whitmore  Carr,  who  organized  a  so- 
ciety at  New  Ross,  county  Wexford,  in  1829. 
The  first  total  abstinence  society  was  formed 
at  Strabane  in  1886.  Father  Theobald  MaUiew 
began  his  labors  at  Cork  in  1838,  and  soon  ex- 
tended them  not  only  to  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
but  to  England  and  Scotland.  The  total  ab- 
stinence society  formed  by  him  in  1838  con- 
tained 1,800,060  members  in  1840.  The  eon- 
sumption  of  whiskey  in  Ireland  decreased  from 
12,600,000  gallons  in  1888  to  6,600,000  gallons 
in  1841.  In  1843  the  number  of  persons 
pledged  to  total  abstinence  exceeded  6,000,000. 
The  active  movement  against  intemperance  in 
England  began  in  1830,  when  the  first  society 
was  formed  at  Bradford  by  Henry  Forbes,  a 
merchant.  Other  societies  were  organized  du- 
ring the  same  year  at  Warrington,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Leeds;  and  in  1881  the  "  British 
and  Foreign  Temperance  Society  "  was  formed, 
with  a  pledge  "  to  abstain  from  distilled  spirits 
except  for  medicinal  purposes."  This  society, 
which  had  for  its  patron  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  among  its  vice  presidents  bishops,  ad- 
mirals, and  other  persons  of  high  official  rank, 
held  for  many  years  a  prominent  place  in  the 
temperance  movement.  At  first  these  sodeties 
did  not  oppose  the  moderate  use  of  wine  and 
malt  liqoors.  The  first  total  abstinence  socie- 
ty in  England  was  formed  at  Preston  in  1832. 
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In  1885  it  was  estimated  that  48,000  persons 
had  signed  the  pledge  in  England,  and  that 
2,000  (minkards  nad  been  reformed.  In  1886 
the  "British  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Temperance"  was  formed  in  Manchester, 
on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  and  the 
"  British  Teetotal  Temperance  Society "  in 
London;  in  1886  the  latter  was  united  with 
the  "New  British  and  Foreign  Temperance 
Society  for  the  Snppression  of  Intemperance." 
Weekly  meetings  were  held  in  varions  parts  of 
London,  with  great  success.  The  moderation 
movement  finally  died  out,  and  "  teetotalism  " 
was  firmly  established  as  the  best  means  of 
suppressing  intemperance.  Up  to  1 889  the  new 
British  and  foreign  society  had  two  pledges ;  in 
that  year  the  American  pledge  of  total  absti- 
nence was  adopted.  In  1840  the  two  general 
societies  adopted  the  principle  of  total  absti- 
nence, and  the  cause  spread  rapidly  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  At  this  time  about  500,- 
000  members  were  enrolled  in  the  societies  of 
Great  Britain,  while  the  adherents  to  total 
abstinence  numbered  more  than  2,000,000.  In 
1842  the  two  parent  societies  in  London  were 
dissolved,  and  the  "  National  Temperance  So- 
ciety" was  organized,  which  recognized  all 
total  abstinence  societies,  of  whatever  form 
of  pledge.  In  1843  Father  Mathew  visited 
London,  and  in  six  weeks  administered  the 
pledge  to  about  V0,000  persons.  In  August, 
1846,  a  world's  temperance  convention  was 
held  in  London,  and  was  attended  by  800  dele- 
gates, including  25  from  North  America.  The 
most  marked  progress  was  made  by  the  tem- 
perance canse  from  1861  to  1856.  The  "  Lon- 
don Temperance  League"  held  monthly  meet- 
ings in  Exeter  hall,  and  free  lectures  were 
delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  city ;  8,000  peti- 
tions were  sent  to  parliament,  and  80,000  tracts 
distributed.  The  "  United  Kingdom  Alliance  " 
was  formed  in  1868  for  the  "  total  and  imme- 
diate suppression  of  the  trafiio  in  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  a  beverage ;"  it  has  since 
prosecuted  its  labors  with  great  vigor  and  suc- 
cess by  means  of  lectures,  petitions  to  parlia- 
ment, publications,  &c.  The  alliance  has  given 
its  hearty  support  to  the  "permissive  bill," 
which  has  often  been  brought  forward  in  par- 
liament in  recent  years,  but  withont  success. 
The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  prohibit  the  granting 
of  licenses  to  sell  liqnor  whenever  two  thirds 
of  the  rate  payers  of  any  parish  shall  by  vote 
80  determine.  Numerous  organizations  are 
now  actively  engaged  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain  in  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance. 
Chief  among  these  are:  the  "National  Tem- 
perance League,"  formed  in  1854  by  a  union 
of  the  national  temperance  society  with  the 
London  temperance  league ;  the  "  British  Tem- 
perance League,"  whose  operations  are  chiefly 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  its  headquarters 
being  at  Bolton ;  the  "  Western  Temperance 
League,"  established  in  1887  and  reorganized 
in  1858,  embracing  284  societies,  the  opera- 
tions of  which  extend  to  nine  English  and 


three  Welsh  counties ;  the  "  North  of  England 
Temperance  League,"  with  125  societies  in 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  the  Cleveland  district  of  York- 
shire; the  "  Irish  Temperance  League;"  and  the 
"  Scottish  Temperance  League,"  which  in  1878 
had  issued  70,000  volumes  and  680,000  tracts, 
besides  a  weekly  and  a  monthly  periodical. 
The  United  Kingdom  alliance  has  its  executive 
council  resident  in  Manchester.  England  and 
Wales  are  divided  into  districts  superintended 
by  resident  agents.  Its  operations  also  extend 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  connection  with  the 
"  Scottish  Temperance  and  Permissive  Bill  As- 
sociation," the  "Irish  Temperance  and  Per- 
missive Bill  League,"  and  the  "  Irish  Permis- 
sive Bill  Association."  The  "  National  Asso- 
ciation for  promoting  Amendment  in  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Liquor  TrafBc"  directs 
its  efforts  toward  obtaining  amendments  of 
license  laws.  Various  enactments  have  been 
passed  by  parliament,  and  committees  of  in- 
quiry appointed  with  the  view  of  diminishing 
the  evils  of  intemperance.  These  efforts  have 
been  directed  toward  the  restriction  of  the 
liquor  traffic  rather  than  its  prohibition. 

TOULA  (properly  Baduila),  a  Gothic  king 
of  Italy,  died  A.  D.  552.  He  was  duke  of 
Frinii,  and  was  chosen  king  in  641,  after  the 
surrender  of  Vitiges  to  the  Byzantine  forces 
at  Ravenna.  When  Belisarius  was  withdrawn 
from  the  service  against  the  Gotbs,  Totila  over- 
ran the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  in  646  en- 
tered Rome  by  the  treachery  of  some  Isan- 
rian  sentries.  He  held  peaceful  possession  of 
the  city  until  compelled  to  leave  it  in  order  to 
repair  the  reverses  his  armies  bad  sustained 
in  Lucania.  In  his  absence  Rome  was  recov- 
ered by  Belisarius,  and  in  547  Totila  was  re- 
pulsed in  endeavoring  to  retake  it.  In  648 
Belisarius  was  recalled  to  Constantinople,  and 
Rome  once  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  Totila. 
In  662  Narses  was  sent  into  Italy  by  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  and  at  Tagina  in  Umbria  To- 
tila's  forces  were  defeated,  and  he  was  killed. 

TOCCAN,  a  name  given  to  the  scansorial 
birds  of  the  family  ramphaHida,  derived  from 
the  Brazilian  imitation  of  their  note.  The  fam- 
ily is  remarkable  for  the  disproportionate  size 
of  the  bill,  which  is  very  light  on  account  of 
its  spongy  texture;  it  is  strengthened  inter- 
nally by  a  network  of  thin  bony  laminae  freely 
supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves;  it  is  broad 
at  the  base,  without  a  cere,  smooth,  with  the 
culmen  curved,  sides  compressed,  tip  hooked, 
and  the  sides  serrated  ;  the  tongue  is  long 
and  slender,  provided  with  numerous  barbs  on 
each  side  directed  forward :  the  bill  is  usu- 
ally adorned  with  bright  colors,  which  fade 
after  death ;  the  tarsi  covered  with  transverse 
scutes,  the  quills  almost  concealed  under  the 
large  coverts,  the  tail  with  ten  feathers ;  claws 
curved  and  sharp;  toes  two  before  and  two 
behind ;  orbital  region  naked ;  furcula  of  two 
bony  pieces,  thin  and  not  united  below,  and 
sternum  with  two  deep  incisions  on  each  side 
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behind.  They  are  pecaliar  to  tropical  Amer- 
ica, living  in  flocks  in  the  forest,  where  they 
make  a  great  chattering  as  they  hop  from 
branch  to  branch  in  search  of  food ;  they  feed 
principally  on  pulpy  fruits,  also  on  fish,  eggs, 
larree,  and  small  birds  and  reptiles ;  they  also 
saw  off  the  tubular  corolla  of  flowers,  pick- 
ing out  the  insects  with  the  homy,  fimbriated 
tongue.  When  roosting  they  throw  their  tail 
upward  and  forward,  and  rest  the  enormous 
bill  on  the  back.  They  are  generally  hand- 
some birds,  representing  in  America  the  horn- 
bills  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  they  are  not  power- 
ful fliers,  and  are  strictly  arboreal,  hopping 
among  the  branches  with  such  grace  and  agil- 
ity as  to  have  suggested  for  one  of  them  the 
specific  name  of  Ariel.  The  nest  is  in  holes  in 
trees,  and  the  eggs  are  two,  rounded  and  white. 
They  post  a  sentinel  while  they  feed,  whose 
warning  ory  resembles  the  word  tueano ;  the 
skin  is  bluish,  and  the  flesh  eatable  though 
rather  tongh;  they  sometimes  commit  great 
haroo  with  fruit,  and  are  often  killed  for  food 
and  for  their,  brilliant  feathers ;  they  are  very 
sensitive  to  cold. — In  the  toucans  proper  (ram- 
phattot,  Linn.)  the  bill  is  higher  and  wider 
than  the  forehead,  looking  as  if  too  large  for 
the  head  and  belonging  to  another  bird;  the 
nostrils  are  hidden  behind  the  prominent  base ; 
wings  short  and  rounded,  with  the  first  four 
quills  graduated  and  narrowed  at  the  tip,  and 
tne  fifth  the  longest;  tail  short  and  nearly 
even ;  feet  short  and  stout ;  colors  generally 
black  with  patches  of  white,  red,  and  yellow, 
especially  nnder  the  chin.  The  toco  toucan 
{R.  toeo,  Qmel.)  is  17  in.  long,  and  the  bill  is 
more  than  half  of  that  length ;  plumage  black 
with  throat  and  rump  white,  vent  red,  bill 
orange  red  with  black  tip;  it  inhabits  Guiana 
and  BraziL  The  yellow-breasted  toucan  {R. 
tveanut,  Linn.)  has  a  yellow  throat,  with  red 
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vent  and  breast  spot,  and  the  rest  of  the  pln- 
mage  black.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  oth- 
er species. — In  the  genus  pteroglottus  (Illig.), 
generally  called  aracaris,  the  bill  is  much  small- 


er and  sometimes  not  out  of  proportion  to  the 
head,  as  high  as  the  forehead,  with  the  nos- 
trils conspicuous  at  the  base ;  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  quills  longest;  tail  long  and  graduated; 
the  colors  are  usually  green,  with  red  or  yellow 
on  the  breast.  There  are  more  than  30  spe- 
cies, with  habits  similar  to  those  of  the  Isst 
genus.  The  aracari  toucan  (P.  araeari,  dig.) 
is  17  in.  long,  with  a  bill  of  i  in. ;  plumage 
blackish  green,  with  yellowish  abdomen,  ni 
median  abdominal  bar  and  romp  ;  upper  man- 
dible with  a  longitudinal  black  stripe.  The 
yellow  toucan  {P.  Stimboldtii,  Gould)  is  17  in. 
long,  black  and  olive  with  a  scarlet  mmp,  and 
the  under  surface  yellow ;  it  is  found  on  the 
npper  Amazon. — ^For  description  and  figure* 
of  this  family,  see  Gould's  "  Monograph  of  the 
BamphastidtB  "  (fol.,  London,  1834). 

TODCH,  the  modification  of  the  common 
sensibility  of  the  body,  espiecially  seated  in  tiie 
skin,  by  which  through  physical  contact  we 
obtain  an  idea  of  resistance  or  weight,  tan- 
perature,  size,  shape,  smoothness  or  ronghnesa, 
&c.  It  is  most  acute  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
on  the  tongue,  lips,  portions  of  the  muooos 
membrane,  and  the  nipples,  where  the  sensory 
papillffi  are  the  most  numerous,  each  one  re- 
ceiving one  or  more  nerve  fibres.  The  nerve 
fibres  appear  to  terminate  in  what  has  beoi 
called  the  tactile  corpnscle  in  the  interior  of 
the  papilla.  All  the  afferent  nerves  of  the 
general  integument  apparently  minister  to  the 
sense  of  touch,  by  virtue  of  their  connection 
with  the  seat  of  common  sensation  in  the  brain ; 
those  of  the  lower  extremities  are  less  con- 
cerned in  conveying  sensations  than  those  of 
the  upper,  though  they  are  far  more  efficient  in 
exciting  the  reflex  action  of  the  "spinal  cord. 
The  acuteness  of  touch  differs  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  generally  in  proportion  to  their 
vascularity;  the  non-vascular  parts,  like  the 
hair,  nails,  and  teeth,  have  no  sense  of  tondi, 
while  on  the  skin  the  nerves  are  spread  in  a 
minute  network.  Its  relative  acuteness  has 
been  measured  by  Weber,  by  placing  the  legs 
of  a  pair  of  compasses  on  the  skin,  and  approxi- 
mating them  until  brought  within  the  smallest 
distance  at  which  they  could  be  felt  as  distinct 
points,  and  with  the  following  results:  the 
point  of  the  tongue,  i  line ;  pahnar  surface  of 
third  finger,  1  line ;  red  surface  of  lips,  2 lines; 
tip  of  nose,  3  lines ;  edge  of  dorsum  of  tongae, 
4  lines ;  skin  of  cheek,  palm  of  hand,  and  aid 
of  great  toe,  6  lines ;  back  of  hand,  8  to  U 
lines ;  back  of  foot,  18  lines ;  over  spine,  and 
in  middle  of  arm  and  thigh,  80  lines.  There 
are  considerable  variations  in  this  respect  in 
different  individuals.  The  feeling  of  tickling 
is  most  easily  excited  in  parts  having  a  feeble 
sense  of  touch,  as  the  arm  pits,  sides  below  the 
ribs,  palms,  and  soles,  while  the  sensitive  poiob 
of  the  fingers  cannot  thus  be  affected.  This 
sense  is  exceedingly  acute  in  the  flying  mem- 
brane of  the  bats  and  in  the  whiskers  of  the 
camivora  and  rodents.  It  is  combined  with 
movement  in  the  human  hand,  with  its  power 
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of  pronation  and  -anpination,  opposability  of 
the  thumb,  and  great  mobility  of  the  fingers. 
The  power  of  distinguisliing  the  temperature 
of  foreign  bodies  is  restricted  within  certain 
rather  narrow  limits.  We  can  perceive  the 
temperature  of  a  substance  which  is  moder- 
ately warm  or  cool ;  but  if  it  be  either  above 
or  below  a  certain  limit,  we  fail  to  judge  ac- 
curately of  its  temperature,  and  receive  only  a 
painful  sensation.  If  the  foreign  body  be  ex- 
cessively hot  or  cold,  as  in  the  case  of  boiling 
water  or  frozen  mercury,  the  discrimination  of 
temperature  is  lost  altogether,  and  the  painful 
sensatiqn  is  the  same  in  either  instance.  Thus 
the  touch  of  a  very  cold  conducting  body  may 
be  said  to  bum  the  fingers,  like  that  of  a  very 
hot  one.  Cold,  by  retarding  the  capillary  cir- 
cnlation  and  by  its  direct  sedative  influence, 
deadens  the  sense  of  touch ;  in  like  manner, 
pressure  upon  or  disease  of  the  nerve  trunks, 
and  various  states  of  the  brain  receiving  the 
sensory  impressions,  are  accompanied  by  ob- 
tnseness  of  touch.  Prominent  among  the  causes 
acting  on  the  nervous  centres  are  the  influence 
of  toxic  and  aneesthetio  agents,  obstructed  cir- 
culation, and  chronic  innammations;  on  the 
other  hand,  irritation  and  acute  inflammation 
in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  at  their  peripheral 
terminations,  or  in  the  centres,  may  be  accom- 
panied by  bypertesthesia  or  excessive  sensitive- 
ness of  the  surface.  Subjective  sensations, 
or  those  dependent  on  internal  causes,  are 
very  common  in  the  sense  of  touch ;  those  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  heat  and  cold,  itching  and 
creeping  sensations,  &o.,  are  familiar  examples. 
Touch  may  be  greatly  improved  when  the  other 
senses  are  impaired  or  lost,  partly  from  the 
greater  attention  given  to  the  sensations,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  the  power  of  dis- 
crimination. Instances  of  the  education  of 
this  sense  are  very  remarkable  and  well  known 
in  the  blind.  In  the  lower  animals  it  is  most 
aonte  in  the  hands,  feet,  and  prehensile  tail  of 
monkeys;  in  the  lips  and  tongue  of  herbivore ; 
in  the  snout  of  the  elephant,  pig,  tapir,  and 
mole ;  in  the  flying  membrane,  ears,  and  nasal 
appendages  of  bats,  which  can  perceive  even 
the  vibrations  of  ur;  in  birds,  in  the  under 
surface  of  the  toes  and  their  webs,  and  in  the 
sensitive  skin  of  the  mandibles  of  the  duck 
tribe  and  some  waders ;  in  the  under  surface 
of  the  toes  in  many  lizards,  in  the  extensile 
tongue  of  the  chameleon  and  serpents,  in  the 
naked  skin  of  batraohians,  and  in  the  thumbs 
of  the  males  of  the  latter  during  the  reproduc- 
tive season ;  in  the  antennee  and  palpi  of  artic- 
ulates, in  the  oral  appendages  of  mollusks,  and 
in  the  tentacles  of  radiates. 

TOIli  (ano.  Thillum),  a  fortified  town  of 
French  Lorraine,  in  the  department  of  Menrthe- 
et-Moselle,  on  the  MoseUe,  14  m.  W.  of  Nancy ; 
pop.  in  1872,  6,684.  It  has  a  celebrated  Gothic 
cathedral,  and  other  notable  buildings  are  the 
church  of  St.  Genoult  and  the  former  episcopal 
palace,  now  used  as  a  town  hall.  Its  trade  and 
•industry  embrace  wine,  glass,  hosiery,  and  other 


local  products  and  manufactures. — Originally 
it  belonged  to  Belgic  Gaul,  and  afterward  suc- 
cessively to  Austrasia,  to  local  counts,  and  to 
Germany  as  an  imperial  city  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  it  was  annexed  to 
France.  The  bishopric,  established  early  in 
the  5th  century,  was  suppressed  during  the  rev- 
olntion.  In  January,  1814,  Toul  was  stormed 
by  the  Russians;  and  in  1870  it  was  bombard- 
ed by  the  Germans,  to  whom  it  surrendered 
Sept.  28,  after  a  strenuous  defence. 

TODUnil,  CuOU.    See  Cbosland. 

TOVUIIN,  Jwbia,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
in  London,  May  11, 1740,  died  in  Birmingham, 
July  23, 1815.  He  was  educated  at  a  dissent- 
ing academy,  and  became  pastor  of  a  dissenting 
congregation  in  Oolyton,  and  in  1766  of  a  Bap- 
tist congregation  in  Taunton,  where  he  was 
also  a  bookseller.  He  subsequently  adopted 
'  Unitarian  opinions,  received  the  degree  of  B.  D. 
from  Harvard  college  in  1794,  and  in  1804  was 
chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Unitarian 
congregation  at  Birmingham,  formerly  pre- 
dded  over  by  Dr.  Priestley,  which  post  he 
retained  till  his  death.  His  principal  publi- 
cations are :  "  Sermons  to  Youth^'  (12mo, 
Honiton,  1770);  "Memoirs of  Socinus"  (1777); 
"Letter  to  Dr.  John  Sturges  on  the  Church 
Establishment"  (1782) ;  " Dissertations  on  the 
Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity "  (1786) ; 
"  Review  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings 
of  John  Biddle,  M.A."  (1789) ;  an  edition  of 
Neal's  "  History  of  the  Puritans,"  with  notes 
and  additions  (6  vols.,  1794-'7 ;  8  vols.,  1887) ; 
"  Biographical  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Dr. 
Priestley"  (1804);  "Memoirs  of  tie  Rev. 
Samuel  Bourne "  (1809) ;  and  a  "Historical 
View  of  the  State  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
in  England  "  (1814).  Theophilus  Browne  edit- 
ed and  published  22  of  his  posthumous  di»> 
courses  (8vo,  Birmingham,  1818). 

TODLOIf,  a  seaport  city  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Var,  Provence,  at  the  head  of  a 
double  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat.  48°  7' 
N.,  Ion.  5°  56'  E.,  80  m.  8.  E.  of  Marseilles ;  pop. 
in  1872,  69,127.  It  stands  upon  ground  which 
rises  gradually  from  the  sea,  and  is  sheltered 
by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  extending  round  the 
bay.  A  tongue  of  land  stretches  nearly  across 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and,  together  with  all 
the  adjacent  points,  is  strongly  fortified.  The 
city  has  been  much  enlarged  within  the  last 
generation,  and  the  new  northern  quarter  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  old  parts  of  the 
town.  It  is  especially  rich  in  fountains,  trees, 
and  promenades.  The  cathedral  and  other  old 
and  new  churches,  the  fine  town  hall,  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  schools,  as  well  as  the  new 
palace  of  justice  and  the  new  theatre,  are  all 
eclipsed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  military  port. 
It  is  the  largest  in  the  Mediterranean  and  one 
of  the  most  admirable  of  the  kind,  extending 
over  240  acres,  and  surrounded  by  vast  build- 
ings, the  arsenal,  and  floating  docks,  and  con- 
nected with  the  supplementary  arsenals  of  Cas- 
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tigneau  and  MooriUon ;  and  it  contains  a  ba- 
gnio for  prisoners  sentenced  to  transportation. 
The  adjoining  commercial  port  is  bounded  hj 
a  quay,  which  is  the  most  actire  part  of  Ton- 


Ion.  Ship  building  is  largely  carried  on,  but 
trade  and  industry  are  diiefly  supported  by 
the  military  and  naval  works,  which  employ 
10,000  men. — Toulon  was  known  as  a  harbor 


TonloB. 


nnder  the  Romans,  then  called'  Telo  Martins. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  suffered  from  the  Sara- 
cens. The  fortifications  were  first  projected 
as  a  defence  against  pirates.  Under  Lonis 
XIV.  they  became  celebrated,  withstanding  in 
1707  a  combined  attack  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  and  a  land  army  under  Prince 
Eugene ;  and  they  were  extended  nnder  Napo- 
leon III.  In  1798  the  English  gained  posses- 
sion of  Toulon,  but  were  besieged  by  the  troops 
of  the  convention,  and  finally  driven  out  (Dec 
19),  under  the  direction  of  Bonaparte,  who 
first  established  his  reputation  on  this  occasion. 
In  revenge  for  the  previous  surrender  of  the 
royalist  inhabitants  to  a  foreign  power,  the 
town  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  massacre. 

TODliODSE  (ano.  Tolom),  a  city  of  France,  in 
Languedoo,  capital  of  the  department  of  Haute- 
Garonne,  on  the  Garonne,  180  m.  S.  E.  of  Bor- 
deaux; pop.  in  1872,  124,862.  It  includes  an 
island  in  the  river,  and  the  suburb  of  St.  Cy- 

Srien,  where  25,000  workmen  resided  before  its 
estruction  by  the  floods  of  1875.  It  is  more 
remarkable  for  historical  associations  and  for 
its  active  industry  than  for  external  attractions. 
The  square  is  called  after  the  capitol  or  town 
hall,  where  the  once  famous  floral  games  are 
still  annually  held  under  the  auspices  of  a  liter- 
ary society.  The  church  of  St.  Sernin  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  cathedral,  and  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  Romanesque  architecture,  recently 
restored  by  Viollet-Leduc.  The  church  of  the 
Cordeliers,  of  the  18th  century,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1871.  Toulouse  has  one  of  the  rich- 
est museums  of  art,  located  in  a  former  mon- 
astery, and  various  learned  institutions,  a  pub- 
lic library  of  60,000  volumes,  an  observatory, 
and  an  arsenal.  The  palace  of  justice  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  'the  Toulouse  parliament. 
The  trade  with  both  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Atlantic  is  active.  Woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  cutlery,  hardware,  and  many  other  arti- 
cles are  manofactared. — ^Toulouse  is  of  great 


antiquity.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  Visi- 
goths in  the  6th  century,  and  subsequently  of 
the  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  Local  counts  or  dukes 
were  the  rulers  from  the  end  of  the  8th  till 
late  in  the  18th  century,  in  the  early  part  of 


Chnrch  of  St.  Seraln. 


which  a  crusade  was  carried  on  against  Counts 
Ra3Tnond  VI.  and  Raymond  VTI.  (See  Aibi- 
GEN8E8.)  Philip  ni.  annexed  it  to  the  French 
crown,  nnder  which  it  remained  the  capital  of 
Languedoo  till  the  revolution.   During  the  mid- 
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die  ages  it  was  the  seat  of  nnmerons  oonnoils. 
The  memorable  battle  of  Toalonse,  April  10, 
1814,  resulted  in  Wellington's  signal  victory 
over  the  French  under  Soult.  The  inundation 
of  the  Garonne  on  Jnne  24, 1876,  caused  the  loss 
of  a  vast  number  of  lives  and  immense  property. 

TOORAUiE,  an  ancient  province  of  France, 
now  chiefly  comprised  in  the  department  of 
Indre-et-Loire,  It  was  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Tnrones,  a  Gallic  tribe.  At  the  end  of  the 
6th  century  Olovis  took  it  from  the  Visigoths. 
Having  been  governed  for  a  time  by  local 
coonts,  it  passed  in  1044  to  the  house  of  An- 
jon,  and  with  this  subsequently  under  English 
domination.  In  1202  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  king  Philip  Augustas.  It  was  a  duchy 
from  1366  till  its  final  annexation  in  1684  to 
the  French  crown.  Tours  was  at  all  times  the 
capital  of  Touraine.    (See  Indre-kt-Loiss.) 

lOOBCOniCI,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Le  Nord,  8  m.  N.  E.  of  Lille,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Belgian  frontier ;  pop.  in 
1872,  48,322.  It  contains  hundreds  of  manu- 
factories of  woollens,  cottons,  linens,  carpets, 
and  other  goods.  The  aggregate  annual  value 
of  trade  and  industry  is  estimated  at  170,000,- 
000  francs.  A  pyramid  commemorates  the 
battle  of  May  18,  1794,  in  which  the  army  of 
Pichegm  defeated  the  English. 

XOnUUliOfE,  a  name  applied  to  a  group  of 
rhombohedral  double  silicates,  composed  of 
silica,  fluorine,  boric  acid,  alumina,  manganic, 
ferric,  and  ferrous  oxides,  magnesia,  lime,  soda, 

C9h,  lithia,  and  sometimes  phosphoric  acid, 
melsberg  divides  them  into  magnesium, 
magnesium-iron,  iron,  iron-manganese,  and 
manganese  tourmalines,  the  last  two  varieties 
alone  containing  lithia.  The  sesquioxides  are 
alumina  and  ferric  and  manganic  oxides.  The 
color  of  tourmalines  varies  with  their  compo- 
sition ;  the  red,  called  rubellite,  are  manganese 
tourmalines,  containing  lithium  and  manganese, 
with  little  or  no  iron ;  the  violet  blue  (called 
indicolite)  and  green  are  iron-manganese  tour- 
malines ;  and  the  black,  which  are  schorl,  are 
either  iron  or  magnesium-iron  tourmalines. 
White  or  colorless  tourmalines,  which  are  rare, 
are  called  aohroite.  Sometimes  the  crystals 
are  red  at  one  extremity  and  green  at  the 
other,  or  green  internally  and  red  externally, 
or  fne«  teria.  Tourmaline  is  usually  found  in 
granite,  gneiss,  and  syenite,  in  mica,  chloritic, 
and  talcose  schists,-  in  dolomite,  granular  lime- 
stone, and  sometimes  sandstone  near  dikes  of 
igneous  rocks  (Dana).  Rubellite  and  green 
tourmaline  are  found  at  Yekaterinburg  in  the 
Ural  mountains;  pink  crystals  in  the  island 
of  Elba;  pale  yellowish  brown  in  Carinthia; 
white  in  the  St.  Gothard  mountains,  the  Ural, 
and  Elba.  In  Massachusetts,  at  Chesterfield, 
are  red,  green,  and  blue  tourmalines,  in  a 
granite  vein  with  albite;  and  at  Goshen  the 
blue  occurs  in  great  perifection.  At  Grafton 
and  Orford,  K  H.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  Mon- 
roe, Oonn.,  specimens  of  tourmaline  of  various 
colors  occur  in  steatite,  mica  slate,  and  other 


rocks.  Tourmalines  are  found  in  New  York, 
at  Crown  Point,  in  fine  brown  crystals,  and 
in  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  Essex,  and  other 
counties;  also  in  other  states,  in  numerous 
localities.  In  California  black  crystals,  6  to 
8  in.  in  diameter,  occur  in  feldspar  veins  in 
the  mountains  between  San  Diego  and  the 
Colorado  desert.  In  Canada,  superb  greenish 
yellow  crystals  an  inch  in  diameter  occur  in 
limestone  at  Grand  Calumet  island.  In  the 
town  of  Paris,  Maine,  in  one  of  the  spurs  of 
"  Streaked  mountain  "  called  by  the  mineralo- 
gists Mt.  Mica,  several  deposits  of  beautiful 
green  and  red  tourmalines  of  perfect  forms 
were  found  in  1820  by  Elijah  L.  Hamlin  and 
Ezekiel  Jones.  Many  specimens  were  sent  to 
various  parts  of  Europe ;  and  some  fine  ones 
obtained  from  Vander  Null,  an  antiquary,  are 
believed  to  be  in  the  museum  at  Vienna. — 
Tourmalines  are  not  often  used  in  jewelry, 
although  fine  rubellites  form  beautiful  gems, 
and  bear  a  high  price.  In  the  grand  duke's 
collection  at  Florence  there  was  a  specimen  11 
in.  square,  with  four  erect  green  tourmalines 
and  one  prostrate,  4,  2,  and  2^  in.  long  and 
\  in.  to  1  in.  thick,  A  magnificent  group  of 
pink  tourmalines  nearly  a  foot  square  was 
given  by  the  king  of  Burmah  to  Col.  Sykes, 
while  commissioner  to  his  court.  The  tour- 
maline appears  to  have  been  first  brought  to 
Europe  from  Ceylon  by  the  Dutch  about  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  exhibited  as 
a  curiosity  on  account  of  its  pyro-electric  prop- 
erties, whence  it  was  called  atehentreeitriQtt, 
Aiehmtieher).  The  tourmaline  is  a  double- 
refracting  crystal,  but  has  the  peculiar  property 
of  polarizing  light.  It  has  not  the  power  like 
Iceland  spar  of  separating  and  transmitting 
both  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinai'y  ray ; 
but  when  the  plate  is  cut  with  its  faces  parallel 
to  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal,  and  exposed  to 
a  ray  of  light,  the  ordinary  ray  passes  through, 
while  the  extraordinary  ray  is  absorbed.  (See 
Light,  vol.  x.,  pp.  446  and  449,  and  Thebmo- 
Electeioitt.) — See  "Diamonds  and  Precious 
Stones,"  by  Harry  Emanuel  (London,  1867; 
New  York,  1878);  "The  Tourmaline,"  by  A. 
C.  Hamlin,  M.  D.  (Boston,  1878) ;  and  Dana's 
"  Mineralogy." 

TOIENilKNT  (It.  tomiamtntc;  Fr.  tovmer, 
to  torn),  a  mUitary  sport  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  took  its  rise  after  the  establishment  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
dnced  into  northern  Europe  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century,  although  several 
centuries  elapsed  before  it  came  into  familiar 
or  reputable  use.  This  was  owing  perhaps  to 
the  costliness  as  well  as  the  sanguinary  charac- 
ter of  the  contests  in  the  early  tournaments, 
which  often  resulted  in  the  death  or  serious 
injury  of  several  of  the  combatants,  and  were 
conducted  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  gladi- 
atorial shows  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Hence 
the  prohibition  of  the  practice  by  such  princes 
as  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  the  steaidy  op- 
position of  the  church  down  to  a  late  period. 
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With  the  inatitntion  of  chivalry  and  knight- 
hood, however,  the  toamament  lost  manj  of 
its  objectionable  features ;  and  aa  an  incentive 
to  martial  exploits  and  to  a  generous  emula- 
tion in  all  knightly  offices,  it  began  during  the 
period  of  the  crusades  to  be  tolerated,  and 
eventually  was  encouraged  in  most  countries 
of  Obristendom.  The  chorch,  which  had  pro- 
hibited persons  from  engaging  in  tournaments 
on  pain  of  excommunication,  and  had  denied 
Christian  burial  to  such  as  lost  their  lives  in 
them,  finally  relaxed  its  opposition,  and  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  the  sport 
continued  in  full  activity.  It  thenceforth  be- 
came gradually  transformed  into  a  court  pa- 
geant, often  of  the  most  magnificent  and  cost- 
ly description ;  but  the  death  of  Henry  11.  of 
France  of  a  wound  received  at  a  tournament 
in  1669  occasioned  its  abolition  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  although  for  nearly  a  century  later  it 
continued  to  be  occasionally  revived  at  court 
festivities.  The  decay  of  ohivahT-,  the  intro- 
duction of  firearms,  and  the  gradual  disose 
of  defensive  armor,  together  with  the  rise  of 
the  commercial  spirit  and  the  new  civiliza- 
tion thereby  extended  over  the  world,  were 
the  real  causes  of  its  decline.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  combats  in  tour- 
naments at  the  origin  of  the  practice,  they 
soon  became  for  the  most  part  encounters  be- 
tween mounted  adversaries  (whence  the  deri- 
vation of  the  term,  as  illustrative  of  the  agil- 
ity required  by  the  combatants  in  turning  or 
mana^ng  their  horses),  who  were  knights  or 
at  least  candidates  for  knighthood,  as  esquires 
or  pages.  A  joust  was,  properly  speaking,  a 
combat  between  two  knights,  while  the  tour- 
nament included  several  jousts,  or  an  encoun- 
ter of  several  knights  on  a  side. — In  the  coorse 
of  time  numerous  regulations,  having  the  au- 
thority of  a  code  of  laws,  prescribed  the  man- 
ner in  which  tournaments  should  be  conducted ; 
and,  except  where  national  pride  or  rivalry, 
or  personal  enmity,  inflamed  the  combatants, 
no  serious  result  was  likely  to  happen.  They 
were  generfdly  held  at  the  invitation  of  some 
prince  upon  the  birth  or  nuptials  of  royal 
persons,  during  royal  progresses,  or  at  high 
court  festivals,  and  heralds  were  sent  into  the 
neighboring  kingdoms  to  invite  the  knights  to 
be  present.  These  frequently  came  from  dis- 
tant countries,  attended  by  splendid  retinues ; 
and  on  the  appointed  day  the  galleries  encir- 
cling the  lists,  or  level  enclosed  space  in  which 
the  knights  contended,  were  gay  with  banners 
and  costly  draperies  and  crowded  with  speo- 
tatdrs,  conspicuous  among  whom  were  the 
ladies,  whose  approving  smiles  were  the  re- 
wards most  esteemed  by  the  victors.  In  the 
flourishing  period  of  tournaments  two  kinds 
of  arms  were  employed,  those  made  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  lances  with  the 
points  blunted  or  covered  with  pieces  of  wood, 
called  rockets,  and  swords  blnnted  or  rebated ; 
and  those  ordinarily  used  in  warfare,  termed 
armei  d  outranee,  which  in  many  cases  were 


not  permitted  by  the  judges  of  the  tournament. 
The  blows,  whether  of  lance  or  sword,  were 
required'to  be  directed  at  the  head  and  breast, 
and  no  combatant  was  permitted  to  strike  an 
adversary  after  he  had  raised  his  visor,  or  to 
wound  his  horse.  Each  knight  in  attendance 
was  obliged  to  prove  his  noble  birth  and  rank, 
which  were  originally  proclaimed  by  the  her- 
alds with  sound  of  trumpet ;  whence  the  word 
blazonry,  signifying  the  art  of  deciphering  the 
heraldic  devices  on  a  coat  of  arms,  from  the 
German  blcuen,  to  blow.  At  a  later  period  the 
emblazoned  shields  of  the  knights,  suspended 
at  the  barriers  or  entrance  of  the  lists,  sufficed 
to  indicate  their  rank  and  family.  If  upon  the 
accusation  of  any  lady  present  the  bravery  or 
loyalty  of  a  knight  was  impeached,  he  was  ex- 
cluded by  the  heralds  from  the  contest.  The 
heralds  having  proclaimed  the  laws  of  the  tour- 
nament, at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  the  whole 
body  of  knights,  each  with  his  attendant  squire, 
entered  the  lists  in  a  glittering  cavalcade,  dis- 
tinguishable only  by  tibeir  emblazoned  shields 
or  by  the  favors  of  their  mistresses  suspended 
from  their  crests,  after  which  the  martial  ex- 
ercises of  the  toamament  began.  At  the  word 
of  the  heralds,  Laiitee-aller,  the  opposing  com- 
batants rode  at  each  other  in  full  career,  stri- 
ving to  direct  their  lances  fairly  upon  the  hel- 
met or  shield  of  their  adversaries,  that  aao 
being  adjudged  the  victor  who  broke  most 
spears  "  as  they  ought  to  be  broken,"  who  held 
his  seat  the  longest,  and  who  showed  most  en- 
durance in  keeping  his  visor  closed.  Some- 
times dismounted  knights  encountered  each 
other  with  swords  or  axes.  The  prizes  were  an- 
nonnoed  by  the  judges,  selected  from  the  older 
knights,  but  were  awarded  by  ladies. — A  favor- 
ite form  of  the  tournament  was  the  so-called  pas- 
sage of  arms,  in  which  a  party  of  knights,  as- 
suming the  office  of  challengers,  offered  combat 
to  all  who  dared  oppose  them.  Of  this,  as  also 
of  the  mSlie  or  encounter  of  bodies  of  knights 
attended  by  their  squires,  a  splendid  description 
is  given  in  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe."  The  later  tour- 
naments were  comparatively  harmless. 

TOCKIiAT,  or  TmouI  (Flem.  Doomiek),  a 
town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Hainault, 
on  both  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  46  m.  S.  W.  of 
Brussels ;  pop.  in  1870,  81,003.  It  has  seven 
suburbs,  fine  streets  and  quays,  a  gymnasinm, 
an  episcopal  seminary,  an  art  academy,  and 
many  churches,  including  a  cathedral  with  five 
towers  and  fine  paintings.  The  church  of  St. 
Brice  contains  the  tomb  of  Childeric  I.,  and 
the  "  golden  bees,"  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  bis  royal  robes,  which  Napoleon  substituted 
for  th6fl«uTs  de  lit  of  the  Bourbon  vestments. 
Carpets,  woollen  cloths,  hosiery,  and  linens  are 
manufactured. — Under  the  Romans  Toumay 
was  included  in  Gallia  Belgica  under  the  name 
of  Tumacum  or  Tomacum.  In  the  6th  and 
6th  centuries  it  was  a  residence  of  the  Mero- 
vin^an  dynasty.  It  afterward  successively 
belonged  to  Flanders  and  France.  In  1628  it 
was  annexed  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and, 
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haTing  espoused  the  Protestant  cause,  it  was 
heroically  tboagh  nnsucoessfully  defended  in 
1681  by  Marie  de  Lalaing,  princess  of  £pinoy, 
against  the  duke  of  Parma.  It  was  conqnered 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1667,  and  fortified  by  Van- 
ban.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1718)  gave  it  to 
Austria,  but  it  was  again  under  French  rule 
from  1745  to  1748.  The  fortifications  have 
recently  been  demolished. 

TODBNEFOKT,  Jtsepk  FlttM  de,  a  French  bot- 
anist, bom  in  Aiz,  June  6,  1656,  died  in  Paris 
near  the  dose  of  1708.  After  extensive  stud- 
ies and  explorations  he  became  in  1688  pro- 
fessor at  the  jardin  de»  plantet,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  academy  of  sciences  in  1692. 
In  1700  he  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  on  a  soien- 
tifio  expedition  to  the  Levant.  He  returned  in 
1702,  and  was  subsequently  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  college  de  France.  Linnaeus  has 
preserved  several  of  his  classifications.  His 
works  include  Elements  de  iotanique  (8  vols., 
Paris,  1694;  new  ed.  of  his  Latin  translation, 
with  A.  de  Jussieu's  additions,  including  his 
eoroUarium  or  classification  of  his  vast  collec- 
tions, 8  vols.,  Lyons,  1719;  English  transla- 
tion, 2  vols.,  London,  1719-'80);  HUtoire  de» 
planU*  qui  naiuent  arm  environs  dt  Paris, 
atee  leurs  usages  dans  la  mideeins  (1698;  en- 
larged ed.  by  Jussieu,  2  vols.,  1725;  English 
translation  by  Martyn,  2  vols.,  London,  1782) ; 
and  Voyage  du  Levant  (2  vols.,  1717;  English, 
8  vols.,  1741). 

TOCSS  (ano.  Cititas  Tkir(num  and  Ccuaro- 
dunum),  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Indre-et-Loire,  chiefly  on  a  tongue 
of  land  between  the  Loire  and  the  Cher, 
120  m.  S.  W.  of  Parte;  pop.  in  1872,  48,868. 
The  bridge  over  the  Loire  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  France.  A  handsome  street  traverses  the 
town,  and  contains  a  marble  statue  of  Des- 
cartes, who  was  bom  near  Tours.  Only  two 
towers  remain  of  the  celebrated  cathedral  of 
8t.  Martin  of  Tours,  destroyed  in  1798.  The 
palace  of  the  resident  archbishop  is  of  uncom- 
mon beauty.  The  town  hall  has  a  large  public 
library  and  remarkable  manuscripts.  Cloth, 
carpets,  silks,  and  many  other  articles  are 
manufactured. — Tours  was  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  tribe  of  Turones,  under  the  Koman 
emperors  of  the  latest  period  of  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis  III.,  and  lastly  of  Tonraine.  A  number 
of  important  councils  were  held  here,  and  the 
states  general  of  France  were  repeatedly  as- 
sembled here  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 
The  silk  industry  first  arose  here,  and  was  of 
vast  extent  until  the  rise  of  Lyons.  The  town 
had  a  population  of  nearly  80,000  at  the  time 
of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which 
ruined  its  prosperity.  Several  members  of  the 
government  of  the  national  defence,  including 
Gambetta,  had  their  seat  in  Tours  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  till  Dec.  10,  1870,  when  they 
removed  to  Bordeaux.  The  Germans  finally 
occupied  Tours,  Jan.  19,  1871. 

T0IJSV1LLE,  Aue  nbulM  de  M/mOm,  count 
de,  a  French  admiral,  bom  Nov.  24, 1642,  died 


in  Paris,  May  28,  1701.  After  brilliant  ex- 
ploits agunst  the  pirates  of  N.  Africa,  which 
won  for  him  from  Venice  the  title  of  pro- 
tector of  commerce,  Louis  XIV.  appointed 
him  in  1667  naval  commander.  In  1676  he 
decided  the  victory  of  Agosta,  and  in  1677, 
o£E  Palermo,  he  nearly  destroyed  the  allied 
squadrons  of  Spain  and  Holland.  After  va- 
rious other  achievements  he  became  in  1689 
vice  admiral  of  the  Levant.  In  1690,  opera- 
ting against  the  English  and  Dutch  ofl  Beachy 
Head,  he  pursued  the  former  to  the  month  of 
the  Thames,  where  he  destroyed  many  of  their 
ships  and  transports.  In  1691,  as  command- 
er of  the  ocean  fleet,  he  enabled  the  French 
troops  to  reach  Ireland  in  aid  of  James  II. 
In  1692,  by  positive  order  from  Louis  XIV., 
at  the  bead  of  44  ships,  he  engaged  off  th^ 
fort  of  La  Rogue,  on  the  £.  coast  of  Coten> 
tin,  the  English  admiral  RusseU,  whose  forces 
were  nearly  double,  and,  after  12  hours  of  de- 
termined resistance,  was  defeated,  but  escaped 
to  port  with  the  remains  of  his  fleet.  In  1698 
he  was  appointed  marshal,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  captured  27  Dutch  and  EngliBh  ships 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  destroyed  69.  He 
retired  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697. 

TOTSSAINT,  Ytiu^  Dwriiioe,  suraamed  l'Oxt- 
VEBTUSE,  a  Haytian  general,  bom  near  Cap 
Francois  in  1748,  died  in  the  dungeon  of  Joux, 
France,  April  27,  1808.  His  parents  were 
both  slaves,  and  of  pnre  negro  blood.  He 
was  a  coachman,  and  afterward  held  a  post  of 
trust  in  connection  with  the  sugar  manufac- 
tory of  the  estate  to  which  he  belonged.  He 
had  learned  to  read  and  write  from  a  fellow 
slave,  and  after  his  promotion  he  read  consid- 
erably. He  remained  apparently  contented 
with  his  lot  till  1791,  when  the  mnlattoes  ap- 
pealed to  the  negroes  for  help  in  enforcing 
their  rights ;  and  even  then,  tliough  many  of 
the  blacks  rose  in  insurrection,  Toussaint  in- 
curred the  hostility  of  his  race  by  remaining 
quiet.  But  after  securing  the  escape  of  tlie 
director  of  the  estate  and  his  family,  he  joined 
the  negro  army.  Toussaint,  at  first  employed 
in  a  medical  capacity,  was  soon  appointed  a 
brigadier  general.  When  news  came  of  the 
beheading  of  Louis  XVI.  the  black  leaders  ac- 
cepted the  dd  of  Spain,  and  repelled  the  offers 
of  the  French  convention.  Toussaint  soon 
captured  the  entire  army  of  Brandicourt,  the 
general  of  the  whites,  without  bloodshed,  and 
occupied  several  important  military  posts, 
among  them  Gonaives.  The  English,  having 
in  1798  invaded  the  island,  took  Port-au- 
Prince,  while  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the 
mulattoes,  and  the  blacks  were  all  contending 
with  each  other.  At  this  juncture  Toussaint, 
who  was  already  in  effect  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  black  forces,  became  convinced 
that  the  only  hope  for  Hayti  lay  in  declaring 
for  France,  whose  national  legislature,  while 
making  Hayti  an  integral  part  of  France,  hacT 
proclaimed  also  the  freedom  of  the  slaves. 
He  ilieref ore  declared  his  fealty  to  the  repub* 
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lie,  and  applied  himself  so  energetically  to  bring 
all  parties  to  the  same  conclusion  that  Laveanz, 
the  French  commander,  exclaimed:  Mai*  eet 
homme  fait  ouvtrture  partout ;  and  from  this 
time  he  received  bis  somame  of  "L'Oaver- 
tnre"  (the  opening).  Ue  formed  a  jonction 
with  Laveaux,  and,  though  the  Spanish  and 
English  forces  united  against  him,  he  droye 
the  English  from  nearly  all  their  strong  posi- 
tions, took  28  Spanish  batteries  in  four  days, 
maintained  a  long  line  of  defences  against  the 
allied  enemy,  who  possessed  twice  his  force, 
rescued  Laveaax,  and  finally  closed  the  cam- 
paign by  receiving  the  capitalation  of  the  en- 
tire English  force  besiegea  at  St.  Marc  (1797), 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  effort  by  the 
Spanish  to  conquer  the  W.  portion  of  the  isl- 
and. Tonssaint,  who  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  St.  Domingo  in  1796  by 
Sonthonax,  the  French  commissioner,  soon  re- 
stored order  and  industry  to  the  island,  though 
opposed  to  HSdonville,  the  new  commissioner. 
H^douTille,  finding  himself  without  influence, 
fled  to  France  to  make  complaint  of  the  negro 
chieftun,  who  sent  to  the  directory  a  state- 
ment of  the  true  position  of  affairs.  The 
French  directory  justified  Tonssaint  and  cen- 
sured H6douTille.  But  the  latter,  on  the  eve 
of  leaving  Hayti,  had  sown  the  seeds  of  discord 
between  Rigaud,  the  mulatto  leader,  and  Tons- 
saint, and,  by  finally  setting  the  former  free 
from  his  obligations  to  the  latter,  had  prepared 
the  foundations  of  a  new  civil  war ;  and  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  year  1799  the  war  be- 
tween the  blacks  and  the  mixed  race  r^^ 
fiercely.  Tonssaint  captured  Jacmel,  subdued 
the  mulatto  insurrection,  and  on  Nov.  26, 
1800,  assumed  the  government,  amenable  for 
his  administration  to  the  French  directory 
alone ;  and  in  January,  1801,  the  whole  island 
became  subject  to  his  sway.  He  invited  the 
steward  of  his  old  master's  estate  and  other 
well  disposed  white  colonists  back  to  the  isl- 
and. He  assumed  great  state  in  his  public  ap- 
pearance, being  richly  attired  and  surrounded 
by  a  guard  of  1,600  to  1,800  men,  all  in  bril- 
liant uniforms  and  admirably  mounted ;  but  in 
private  life  he  was  plain  and  temperate.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  his  administration  Tons- 
saint selected  an  administrative  council  of  nine, 
of  whom  eight  were  white  proprietors  and  one 
a  mulatto.  A  constitution  was  drawn  up  by 
the  conncil,  in  which  he  was  named  president 
for  life,  and  free  trade  was  established.  This 
constitution  he  sent  with  a  letter  to  Bonaparte, 
then  first  consul,  whose  reply  was :  "  He  is  a 
revolted  slave  whom  we  must  punish;  the 
honor  of  France  is  outraged."  An  act  was 
passed  restoring  the  French  colonies  to  their 
condition  previous  to  1789.  In  a  subs«qnent 
decree  by  Bonaparte  St.  Domingo  or  Hayti  was 
excepted — an  exception,  as  the  event  proved, 
intended  to  be  only  temporary.  Gen.  Leclerc, 
the  husband  of  Pauline,  Bonaparte's  sister,  was 
sent  out  with  a  force  of  80,000  men  and  66 
war  vessels.     The  expedition  arrived  on  the 


coast  of  Hayti  in  January,  1802.  Among  those 
in  command  in  it  were  Rigaud,  Potion,  and 
Boyer,  all  enemies  of  Tonssaint.  Without  a 
declaration  of  war  Leclerc  attempted  to  enter 
Cap  Francois  with  his  force,  and  Christophe, 
who  was  in  command  there,  rather  than  sur- 
render, burned  the  city.  Finding  unex]>ected 
resistance  at  all  points,  Leclerc  sent  Toussaint's 
sons,  who  had  been  educated  in  France,  and 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  to  their  fa- 
ther, with  a  letter  from  Bonaparte  and  anoth- 
er from  himself,  couched  in  terms  of  mingled 
flattery  and  menace.  The  negotiation  was  in- 
effectual. Leclerc  then  declared  Tonssaint  and 
his  generals  outlaws,  and  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict ensued,  in  which  one  third  of  the  French 
troops  were  killed  or  wounded;  and  though 
they  possessed  the  seaports,  yet  the  blacks 
from  their  mountain  fastnesses  were  destroy- 
ing them  in  detail.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
conquer  the  island  in  this  way,  Leclerc  sought 
to  win  over  the  negro  generals,  and  succeeded 
with  Christophe  and  those  nnder  him,  inclu- 
ding Dessalines.  He  next  made  bis  proposi- 
tions to  Tonssaint,  offering  as  conditions  of 
peace  to  respect  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and 
confirming  this  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to 
leave  the  government  of  the  island  in  Tons- 
saint's  hands,  and  to  employ  the  ofiioers  of  his 
army  according  to  their  rank,  while  for  him- 
self he  woold  only  hold  the  office  of  delegate 
from  France  by  Toussaint's  side.  Tonssaint 
accepted  his  offer?,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  May  1.  He  avowed  however  his 
own  determination  to  leave  public  life,  and  re- 
tired to  his  estate  near  Ennery.  But  Ledero 
had  determined  upon  his  destmction.  At  his 
direction  Gen.  Bmnet  on  June  7  sent  him  an 
apparently  cordial  letter,  asking  for  an  inter- 
view of  an  hour  in  relation  to  some  arrange- 
ments for  providing  for  the  black  troops,  in- 
viting him  to  bring  his  wife  with  him,  and 
closing  with  assuring  him  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  friendship.  Tonssaint  went  to  Gonaives, 
and  after  a  short  conversation  Brunet  left  the 
room,  when  an  armed  force  entered  and  seized 
Tonssaint,  and  at  midnight  put  him  on  board  a 
French  frigate,  with  his  family.  On  their  ar- 
rival at  Brest  he  was  separated  from  his  fam- 
ily, whom  he  was  never  allowed  to  see  again. 
On  Aug.  17  be  reached  Paris  under  guard,  and 
was  at  once  confined  in  the  Temple,  whence  he 
was  transferred,  without  trial  and  without  any 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  his  arrest,  to  the 
dungeons  of  the  castle  of  Joux,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Donbs.  Here,  deprived  of  all  society, 
subjected  to  the  intense  cold  with  insufficient 
clotiiing,  and  with  too  little  food  to  sustain 
life,  he  appealed  repeatedly  but  in  vain  for  a 
trial ;  and  as  well  as  his  failing  strength  woold 
allow,  he  began  his  defence,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  Bonaparte,  but  elicited  no  reply. 
Finally  the  governor  of  the  castle  went  away 
for  four  days  and  left  Tonssaint  without  food 
or  drink.  On  his  return  he  was  dead,  and  the 
rats  had  gnawed  his  feet.    An  autopsy  was 
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held,  and  his  death  was  said  to  hare  been 
caused  by  apoplexy. — Lives  of  Tonssaint  have 
been  written,  among  others,  by  Saint-R^my 
(Paris,  1860),  the  Rev.  John  R.  Beard,  D.  D. 
(London,  1863),  Hannah  Lee  (Boston,  1854), 
0.  W.  Elliott  (Kew  York,  1855),  and  J.  Red- 
path  (Boston,  1868). 

TOWBEE.    See  Ohswikk. 

TOWN  (Aug.  Sax.  tun,  from  tynan,  to  enclose), 
originally  an  enclosure  of  the  farm  and  farm 
house  by  a  hedge,  and  finally  of  a  collection  of 
houses.  Towns  began  to  exist  as  municipali- 
ties in  Germany  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Henry  the  Fowler  (919-936),  who  caused  all 
the  important  villages  to  be  surrounded  with 
walls  or  earthworks  and  ditches,  as  a  defence 
against  the  Huns.  Certain  of  the  landless  free- 
men were  compelled  to  reside  in  these  towns, 
while  others  were  attracted  by  the  privileges 
be  conferred.  These  were  in  the  nature  of 
charters  or  contracts  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
had  reference  to  various  subjects.  The  germ 
of  the  town  thus  planted  grew  vigorously. 
The  princes  and  bishops  of  the  empire  created 
towns  on  their  own  fiefs  and  benefices,  and 
granted  charters.  For  several  hundred  years 
thereafter  mimicipal  charters  were  granted  in 
Europe  at  the  political,  military,  or  financial 
convenience  of  the  ruling  powers.  In  Spain 
the  Obristian  kings  created  towns  and  granted 
municipal  charters  on  the  frontier,  as  the  ter- 
ritory was  slowly  reconquered  from  the  Moors. 
In  England  charters  were  granted  liberally  by 
King  John,  to  enlist  the  common  people  on  his 
aide  in  his  contests  with  the  barons ;  and  in 
France  by  Louis  the  Fat  for  similar  reasons. 
Sometimes  municipalities  were  chartered  as  a 
means  of  increasing  or  more  conveniently  col- 
lecting the  king's  revenue.  In  Holland  the 
municipal  system  embraced  nearly  all  the  terri- 
tory and  population.  In  Germany  leagues  of 
the  free  towns  were  formed,  either  for  com- 
mon defence  or  for  commercial  purposes.  Of 
the  former,  the  Swabian  league  and  the  league 
of  the  Rhine  were  the  most  important ;  while 
of  the  latter,  the  league  of  the  Hanse  towns, 
or  the  Hanseatio  league,  was  the  most  remark- 
able and  most  powerful  confederation  of  mu- 
nicipalities that  ever  existed.  (See  Hanseatio 
Lkaoce.)  From  various  causes  the  self-gov- 
erning feature  of  the  towns  of  continental 
Europe  has  been  almost  entirely  obliterated. — 
The  system  of  town  government  has  existed 
in  New  England  since  the  settlement  of  the 
colonies,  and  in  substantially  the  same  form 
as  at  present,  except  that  classes  of  town  offi- 
cers have  been  largely  increased  in  number, 
and  their  various  duties  more  particularly  pre- 
scribed. Here  it  still  prevails  in  its  purest 
form ;  in  New  York  and  a  few  other  states  it 
•  exists  in  a  modified  form ;  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  it  is  not  found  in  the  southern 
states.  In  New  England  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant political  division  of  the  state.  Ex- 
cepting unorganized  portions  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  certain  incor- 


porated cities  which  have  superseded  towns, 
the  entire  territory  and  population  are  under 
town  government.  In  I87O  there  were  in  New 
England  1,424  towns,  with  an  average  area  of 
34  sq.  m.,  and  an  average  population  of  2,460, 
or,  excluding  cities  and  towns  having  over 
10,000  inhabitants,  1,700.  The  town  is  a  po- 
litical and  corporate  body  created  by  the  legis- 
lature. Its  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities  are 
defined  by  law,  and  it  is  responsible  for  any 
act  or  omission  in  violation  of  the  law  to 
the  person  injured  or  to  the  state.  It  can 
be  fined  in  the  same  manner  as  an  individual. 
Except  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  where 
representation  is  by  districts,  it  is  entitled  to 
an  independent  representation  in  the  lower 
branch  of  the  legislature.  It  elects  its  own 
executive  officers,  supports  schools,  maintains 
roads  and  bridges,  supports  paupers,  restrains 
lunatics,  manages  a  local  police,  protects  the 
public  health  against  infections  diseases,  col- 
lects through  its  own  officers  not  only  its 
self-imposed  taxes  for  local  purposes,  but  also 
the  state  taxes  and  those  levied  by  county  offi- 
cers, and  generally  administers  its  own  publio 
affairs.  The  town  officers  are  usually  elect- 
ed annually  and  in  the  spring.  The  chief 
ones  are  a  town  clerk,  three,  five,  seven,  or 
nine  selectmen,  three  or  more  assessors  with 
sometimes  assistant  assessors,  three  or  more 
overseers  of  the  poor,  a  treasurer,  one  or  more 
surveyors  of  highways,  three  or  more  mem- 
bers of  school  committee,  and  constables,  who 
are  required  to  collect  taxes  unless  collectors 
are  chosen.  The  most  important  officers  are 
the  selectmen,  who  transact  the  general  public 
business  of  the  town.  Usually  one  of  them, 
called  the  first  selectman,  appointed  by  the 
body  from  their  own  number  or  elected  to 
that  position  by  the  freemen  of  the  town,  acts 
as  the  agent  and  general  executive  officer,  but 
in  the  more  important  matters  be  consults  the 
other  selectmen.  The  most  important  busi- 
ness, such  as  that  relating  to  taxes,  and  estab- 
lishing roads,  bridges,  &c.,  is  transacted  by  the 
voters  of  the  town  in  town  meeting,  which 
is  the  general  legislative  body  of  the  town. 
The  county  in  New  England  is  an  unimportant 
subdivision  of  the  state,  and  exists  mainly  for 
judicial  purposes.  Even  the  state  does  com- 
paratively little  public  business,  and  the  towns 
raise  by  taxation  and  expend  at  least  eight 
times  the  amount  of  money  that  the  state  re- 
quires for  its  purposes. — ^In  marked  contrast 
to  the  town  system  as  it  exists  in  New  Eng- 
land is  the  county  system,  which  prevails  in 
California,  Delaware,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  and 
Oregon,  and  in  all  the  southern  states  excepting 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
In  these  states  the  county  is  the  important 
political  subdivision  of  the  state,  while  the 
town  or  township,  where  it  exists,  is  little 
more  than  a  nominal  territorial  division,  with- 
out political  power.  The  county  is  created  by 
the  legislature,  and  is  responsible  to  the  state 
for  its  share  of  the  state  taxation.    Excluding 
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the  unorganized  parts  of  the  state,  the  average 
area  of  the  counties  in  these  states  in  1870 
was  1,040  sq.  m.,  and  their  average  population 
11,236 ;  or  excluding  also  the  partly  organized 
and  settled  states  of  the  Pacific  slope,  their 
average  area  was  784  sq.  m.,  and  their  average 
population  11,516,  or  ahout  IS  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile.  The  affairs  of  the  county  are 
administered  bj  its  own  officers  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  connty  or  appointed  by  other 
county  officers.  These  are  usually  the  court 
of  oonnty  commissioners,  assessor,  treasurer, 
collector,  superintendent  of  education,  appor- 
tioners  olE  roads,  and  superintendents  of  roads, 
besides  certain  judicial  officers. — In  the  middle, 
western,  and  northwestern  states,  excepting 
those  above  mentioned,  and  in  North  Carolina, 
Yir^nia,  and  West  Virginia,  a  anion  of  the 
town  and  county  systems,  which  has  been 
called  the  "  compromise  system,"  prevails. 
In  these  states  the  political  power,  which  in 
New  England  is  vested  in  the  town  and  in  the 
southern  states  in  the  connty,  is  divided  be- 
tween the  two.  The  connty  is  the  political 
unit ;  it  is  a  body  politic  with  the  usual  corpo- 
rate powers ;  but  it  is  subdivided  into  towns  or 
townships,  which  possess'  considerable  politi- 
cal rights.  Besides  the  county  officers,  there 
are  town  officers  usually  elected  annually  by 
the  people  of  the  town.  They  are  clothed 
with  minor  political  powers,  but  their  action 
in  more  important  matters  is  subject  to  re- 
vision by  the  higher  county  officers.  In  New 
York  the  powers  of  the  county  are  exercised 
by  a  board  of  supervisors  in  which  the  towns 
of  the  connty  are  represented  as  equal  political 
communities.  The  supervisor  who  represents 
the  town  in  the  county  board  has  other  town 
duties,  and  is  thus  both  an  officer  of  the  town 
and  of  the  county.  This  is  also  the  case  in 
lUiaois,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  In  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  affairs  of  the  county  are 
nsually  managed  by  a  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners, who  are  elected  from  the  body  of  the 
connty  and  have  no  town  duties  whatever.  In 
New  York  and  the  more  eastern  of  the  states 
where  the  mixed  system  prevails,  the  town  in 
political  importance  approaches  more  nearly 
to  that  of  New  England ;  but  in  some  parts 
of  the  west  the  township  (this  word  being 
there  more  common  than  town)  is  a  mere  geo- 
graphical division  embracing  86  sq.  m.,  and 
has  very  limited  political  functions.  Town  is 
often  used  popularly  in  the  west  to  denote  a 
small  municipality,  as  a  village.  In  none  of 
the  states  outside  of  New  England  do  the 
towns,  or  townships,  as  sncb,  send  represen- 
tatives to  the  legislature.  —  Other  forms  of 
municipalities  have  been  created  by  the  differ- 
ent states.  Boroughs  and  villages  are  corpora- 
tions with  peculiar  powers  and  privileges,  such 
as  have  reference  to  special  objects  and  are 
not  granted  to  towns  by  general  laws.  In 
England  there  are  municipal  and  parliamentary 


boroughs,  the  former  being  a  town  (some,  as' 
Liverpool,  of  the  largest  size)  having  a  munici- 
pal government,  and  the  latter  a  town  or  dis- 
trict (sometimes  including  several  municipal 
boroughs)  that  sends  a  member  or  members  to 
parliament ;  while  in  the  United  States  a  bor- 
ough is  a  municipal  corporation  that  is  nsually 
expected  to  become  a  city  at  some  future  time, 
having  powers  less  extensive  than  those  of  a 
city  and  different  from  those  of  a  town.  In 
the  extent  and  variety  of  its  powers  the  city  is 
the  most  important  mnnidpiuity.  In  England 
a  city  is  any  town  that  either  is  or  has  been 
the  see  of  a  bishop  and  has  a  cathedral ;  but  in 
the  United  States  the  distinction  between  a 
town  and  a  city  usually  refers  to  size  and  al- 
ways to  the  form  of  municipal  government. 
The  governing  power  of  cities  is  nsually  vested 
in  a  mayor  and  council,  composed  of  one  or 
two  hoards ;  but  the  details  of  the  goTemment 
vary  greatly.  Probably  no  two  cities  can  be 
found  whose  charters  or  governments  are  pre- 
cisely alike. — See  Elliott's  "  New  England  His- 
tory" (Boston,  1857);  Haines's  "Township 
Organization"  (Chicago,  1866);  "The  Origin, 
Organization,  and  Influence  of  the  Towns  of 
New  England,"  by  Joel  Parker  (Cambridge, 
1867) ;  and  the  article  on  "  The  Minor  Politica] 
Divisions  of  the  United  States,"  by  S.  A.  Gal- 
pin,  in  the  "Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United 
States  "  (1874).  Town  manuals  have  also  been 
published  in  New  York  and  most  of  the  New 
England  states. 

TOWNLET,  OariM,  an  English  collector  of 
works  of  ancient  art,  bom  in  Lancashire,  Oct 
1,  1787,  died  in  Westminster,  Jan.  8,  1805. 
He  received  his  education  on  the  continent, 
and  during  a  residence  in  Rome  between  17S5 
and  1772  he  devoted  his  fortune  largely  to 
the  purchase  of  ancient  marbles,  terra  cottas, 
bronzes,  gems,  &&,  aided  by  the  advice  and 
experience  of  Winckelmann  and  others.  After 
his  return  to  England,  he  added  to  his  collec- 
tion by  means  of  agents  at  Rome,  and  by  pur- 
chasing that  of  Nollekens.  Aft«r  his  death 
his  coUection  of  marbles  was  purchased  by  the 
nation  for  £20,000,  and  in  1814  his  bronzes, 
coins,  and  gems  became  the  public  property  at 
a  cost  of  £8,200.  AH  are  now  incorporated 
with  the  general  collection  of  Gneco-Boman 
remains  in  the  British  museum. 

TOWNS,  a  N.  £.  connty  of  Oeorgia,  border- 
ing on  North  Carolina,  and  drained  by  the 
head  streams  of  the  Hiawassee  river;  area, 
about  260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,780,  of  whom 
166  were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
mountainous,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  6,090 
bushels  of  wheat,  5,389  of  rye,  61,990  of  In- 
dian com,  and  8,927  of  oats.  There  were  468 
horses,  1,976  cattle,  2,676  sheep,  and  4,188 
swine.    Capital,  Hiawassee. 

TOWHHHENIk  L  Chailts,  second  viscount,  an 
English  statesman,  bom  in  1676,  died  at  Rain- 
ham,  Norfolk,  Jnne  31,  1788.  He  succeeded 
to  his  title  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  soon  after 
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taking  his  seat  in  the  honse  of  peers  attached 
faimself  to  the  wbigs.  In  1706  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  for 
the  union  with  Scotland,  and  in  1707  captain 
of  the  yeomen  of  the  queen's  guard ;  and  in 
1709,  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary to  the  United  Provinces,  he  negotiated 
the  barrier  treaty.  The  accession  of  George  I. 
having  brought  the  whigs  into  power,  Towns- 
hend  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  secre- 
taries of  state,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  admin- 
istration nntiithe  summer  of  1716,  when,  owing 
to  the  intrigues  of  his  colleagues.  Lord  Sun- 
derland and  Gen.  Stanhope,  he  was  dismissed. 
To  break  the  ignominy  of  his  fall,  he  was  of- 
fered the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which 
he  indignantly  declined ;  but  the  king,  fearing 
the  public  displeasure,  induced  him  to  accept 
it.  The  growing  influence  of  Sunderland  and 
Stanhope  with  tiie  king  rendered  the  position 
uncomfortable,  and,  with  his  colleague  and 
brother-in-law  Walpole,  he  retired  from  oflSce 
in  April,  1717.  After  remaining  several  years 
in  opposition,  he  was  in  1720  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  and  on  the  reconstruction 
of  the  ministry  in  1721  he  resumed  his  old  po- 
sition of  secretary  of  state,  Walpole  becoming 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Finally,  displeased  with  Walpole's 
growing  ascendancy  and  disputing  upon  ques- 
tions of  public  policy,  Townshend  resigned, 
May  16,  1780.  IL  ChariH,  an  English  states- 
man, grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  Aug.  28, 
1725,  died  Sept.  4,  1767.  He  entered  parlia- 
ment in  1747,  and  in  1753  brought  himself  into 
notice  by  a  speech  of  great  power  and  eloquence 
on  the  marriage  bill.  In  1754  he  was  appointed 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  the  first  admin- 
istration of' Pitt  he  was  treasurer  of  the  cham- 
ber, which  office  in  1761  he  exchanged  for  that 
of  secretary  of  war.  During  the  ministry  of 
the  earl  of  Bute  he  remained  out  of  oflice,  but 
in  that  of  George  Grenville  which  succeeded 
(1768),  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  trade 
and  tiie  plantations.  He  zealously  supported 
Grenville  8  stamp  act,  introduced  in  1765,  in  a 
speech  which  elicited  from  Ool.  Barr6  in  reply 
one  of  the  most  memorable  efforts  of  parlia- 
mentary eloquence;  but  during  the  Rocking- 
ham administration,  in  which  he  held  the  office 
of  paymaster  of  the  forces,  he  advocated  the 
repeal  of  the  act.  On  the  formation  of  the 
second  Pitt  administration  in  1766,  he  l)eoame 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and,  with  a  vacil- 
lation which  gained  him  the  name  of  the  weath- 
ercock, advocated  the  necessity  of  a  tax  upon 
American  ports.  On  June  2,  1767,  he  intro- 
duced into  the  house  of  commons  the  cele- 
brated resolutions  imposing  duties  upon  paper, 
tea,  and  other  articles  imported  into  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  which  eventually  led  to  their 
revolt  and  independence.  The  illness  of  Pitt 
rendered  necessary  a  reconstruction  of  the 
cabinet,  and  Townshend  was  generally  under- 
stood to  have  been  selected  to  form  a  new 
ministry,  when  he  suddenly  died. 


TOWNSHIP.    See  Town,  and  SuBvmNO. 

TOXI€ODEBnHU)N.    See  Scmaob. 

TOXIGOLOfiT.    See  Poisov. 

TOXODON  (Gr.  t6(ov,  a  bow,  and  &M{,  a 
tooth),  a  name  applied  by  Owen  to  a  genus  of 
extinct  mammals  of  the  order  of  ungulates, 
with  affinities  to  edentates  and  rodents.  The 
first  species,  named  by  Owen  the  T.  Plateniit, 
was  found  in  a  miocene  clay  in  South  America, 
about  120  m.  N.  W.  of  Montevideo ;  it  was 
established  on  a  cranium  2^  ft.  long,  elongated, 
with  a  flattened  occiput,  small  cerebral  cavity, 
remarkably  strong  and  widely  expanded  zygo- 
matic arches,  and  transverse  glenoid  cavity; 
the  upper  molars  were  seven  on  each  side, 
implanted  with  the  convexity  outward,  the 
opposite  of  what  occurs  in  rodents ;  they  were 
long,  arched,  without  roots,  the  enamel  form- 
ing an  irregular  prismatic  grooved  tube ;  upper 
incisors  four,  the  external  the  largest,  like  those 
of  rodents  in  structure,  and  worn  away  in  the 
same  chisel  shape ;  in  the  lower  jaw  were  seven 
molars  on  a  side,  and  six  incisors  ranged  in  a 
semicircle;  the  name  was  derived  from  the 
curve  of  the  outer  upper  incisors.  It  was  large, 
low  on  the  legs,  with  the  aspect  and  habits  of 
a  pachyderm.  It  shows  an  affinity  to  the  tir^ 
nia  (like  the  manatee)  in  the  flattened  occiput, 
small  brain  cavity,  and  nasal  passages  widely 
opened  above,  but  differs  in  the  size  of  the 
frontal  sinuses  and  in  the  incisors ;  it  seems  to 
have  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the 
rodents  and  the  ungulates.  It  was  probably 
aquatic  to  a  certain  extent. — See  "  Fossil  Mam- 
mals of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  described 
and  figured  by  Prof.  Owen  (4to,  London,  1840). 

IKACHEOTOMT  (Gr.  rpaxcia,  the  windpipe,  and 
Tlfmti',  to  cut),  a  surgical  operation  by  which 
the  trachea  or  windpipe  is  opened.  Trache- 
otomy may  be  performed  with  propriety  in 
cases  where  admission  of  air  into  the  lungs  is 
obstructed  either  by  disease  or  by  a  foreign 
body ;  and  it  has  sometimes  been  tried  with 
success  to  facilitate  the  inflation  of  the  lungs 
in  cases  of  suspended  animation.  The  opera- 
tion is  not  free  from  danger,  and  in  the  first 
class  of  cases,  though  giving  marked  temporary 
relief,  it  does  nothing  toward  curing  the  diseasa 
itself.  It  consists  in  first  making  an  incision 
in  the  median  line  of  the  throat,  either  below 
or  above  the  thyroid  gland,  and  dissecting 
down  to  the  trachea,  cautiously  pushing  aside 
the  sterno-byoid  muscles  and  vessels  lying  in 
the  vicinity,  till  the  trachea  is  exposed.  When 
the  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  trachea  is  opened 
by  a  vertical  incision,  and  a  portion  of  one  or 
more  of  its  rings  removed ;  through  the  open- 
ing thus  made  a  silver  cannla  is  introduced, 
which  when  obstructed  by  mucus  may  be  re- 
moved, cleansed,  and  again  inserted.  If  the 
obstruction  to  respiration  is  removed,  the  can- 
ula  may  be  withdrawn  and  the  orifice  allowed 
to  heal ;  but  if  not,  the  canula  must  continue 
to  be  worn.  If  the  operation  is  performed  to 
aid  in  restoring  animation  or  to  remove  a  for- 
eign body,  no  canala  need  be  inserted,  and 
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the  wound  should  be  closed  so  soon  as  the 
object  is  effected. 

nuturiv  (Gr.  Tpax<K,  rough),  a  rock  of 
volcanic  origin,  named  from  the  roughnesa  of 
its  surface.  It  consists  chieflj  of  glassy  feld- 
spar, sometimes  associated  with  hornblende, 
and  also  with  augite.  When  these  minerals 
predominate,  the  rock  passes  into  the  varieties 
of  trap  called  basalt,  greenstone,  dolerite,  &c. 

mcr  AND  PCBLICiTOHr  SOdEIIES.  The 
printing  of  short  religious  treatises  and  narra- 
tives for  cheap  or  gratuitous  distribution  was 
very  early  practised.  Indeed,  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  printing,  Wycliffe  circulated  his 
views  by  means  of  brief  essays,  which  were 
transcribed  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
Strype  testifies  to  the  circulation  of  some  of 
Tyndale's  tracts  about  1530.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury there  were  associations  for  printing  and 
promoting  the  sale  of  religious  works.  In 
1701  the  "Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,"  consisting  of  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  founded  to  promote 
charity  schools  in  all  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  to  disperse  both  at  home  and 
abroad  Bibles  and  tracts  of  religion.  In  1742 
John  Wesley  began  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  tracts  and  books  on  a  large  scale, 
and  in  1782  he  and  Dr.  Coke  organized  the 
''  Society  for  the  Distribution  of  Tracts  among 
the  Poor."  In  1750  the  "Society  for  Promo- 
ting Religious  Knowledge  among  the  Poor" 
was  organized  in  London,  and  was  the  first 
publishing  society  in  which  members  of  differ- 
ent religious  denominations  were  united.  In 
1756  societies  were  established  at  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  for  similar  objects,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  circulated  many  religions  publica- 
tions ;  but  eventually  they  as  well  as  tne  Lon- 
don society  declined.  In  1796  Miss  Hannah 
More  commenced  at  Bath  a  monthly  series  of 
short  religious  tales  which  she  named  "  Cheap 
Repository,"  of  which  2,000,000  copies  were 
sold  the  first  year.  In  it  was  published  the 
widely  popular  story  of  "The  Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  Plain."  Mrs.  Rebecca  Wilkinson, 
of  Clapham,  Surrey,  also  wrote  and  published 
many  small  books  and  tracts.  The  "Philan- 
thropic Society  "  printed  for  her  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  commencing  with  1792, 440,260 
copies  of  books  and  tracts. — In  1793  the  "  Re- 
ligions Tract  Society,"  or  as  it  is  now  called 
the  "Religious  Tract  and  Book  Society  of 
Scotland,"  was  founded  in  Edinburgh  by  the 
Rev.  John  Campbell,  a  missionary  to  Africa. 
In  1856  this  society  adopted  the  colportage 
system  of  the  American  tract  society,  to  which 
it  has  since  given  a  large  part  of  its  effort. 
In  that  year  it  sent  out  three  colporteurs;  in 
1876  it  sent  out  234  in  Scotland  and  20  in  the 
north  of  England.  In  the  year  ending  March 
81,  1876,  its  circulation  was  2,856,000,  inclu- 
ding 55,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  120,- 
000  other  bound  volumes,  besides  300,000  hymn 
books,  1,240,000  periodicals,  and  1,140,000 
tracts.— The    "Religious  Tract   Society"  of 


London  was  founded  in  May,  1799.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  George 
Bnrder  of  Coventry,  who  had  begun  printing 
tracts  on  his  own  account  in  1781,  of  a  more 
directly  religions  character  than  those  of  Miss 
More.  He  continued  their  occasional  issue  in 
connection  with  some  friends  for  several  years, 
and  then  convened  a  meeting  of  ministers  by 
whom  the  society  was  established  under  its 
present  name.  Among  them  were  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Rowland  Hill,  William  Newman,  Mat- 
thew Wilks,  and  Joseph  Hughes,  for  many 
years  its  secretary.  Its  entire  receipts  die 
first  year  were- £467  7*.  4d.,  of  which  £203 
10«.  Sd.  were  from  contributions,  &o^  and 
£263  16(.  8d.  from  sales.  In  1849,  when  the 
society  celebrated  its  jubilee,  they  had  risen 
to  £50,981  15».  8d.,  of  which  £4,939  2».  Sd. 
were  from  contributions,  Ac.,  and  £44,603  16». 
6d.  from  sales.  The  total  receipts  of  50  years 
from  contributions  and  legacies,  up  to  1849, 
were  £152,552  Z».,  from  sales  £1,023,216  13«. 
Id.,  making  with  other  items  £1,202,242  13*. 
8d.  By  the  expenditure  of  this  sum  the  society 
had  published  5,148  different  works  in  110 
languages  and  ditilects,  of  which  it  had  issued 
over  500,000,000  copies.  It  now  keeps  on  its 
catalogue  about  10,000  different  publications. 
It  issued  during  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1876,  303  new  volumes  and  167  new  tracts. 
The  total  circulation  from  the  home  deposi- 
tories during  the  year  was  46,586,067,  inclu- 
ding about  23,000,000  tracts.  The  issues  in 
foreign  depositories  in  Europe,  India,  China, 
Africa,  and  elsewhere  were  about  10,000,000 
more.  The  entire  number  of  issues  since  the 
formation  of  the  society  was  about  1,596,000,- 
000,  of  18,023  different  publications  in  120 
different  languages  and  directs.  Its  grants  of 
books,  tracts,  &c.,  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£28,328  7«.  7d.  This  society  owns  no  presses 
or  bindery.  It  maintains  three  depositories  in 
London,  one  at  Brighton,  one  at  Manchwter, 
and  others  in  the  principal  cities  of  continental 
Europe,  in  Constimtinople,  Beyront,  and  differ- 
ent cities  of  India,  China,  and  Japan ;  and  there 
are  auxiliary  and  cooperating  societies  in  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Australia.  Daring  tiie 
year  it  made  grants  of  books  and  tracts  to  the 
colportours  in  the  north  of  England  from  the 
religions  tract  and  book  society  of  Scotiand, 
and  a  grant  amounting  to  £400  to  the  negroes 
of  the  southern  United  States.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  societies  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
circnlation  and  distribution  of  religious  books 
and  tracts,  each  of  the  principal  religious  de- 
nominations having  one  or  more. — ^The  most 
important  of  the  tract  societies  of  continental 
Europe  is  the  Hamburg  tract  society,  organized 
in  1886,  which  issued  from  April  1,  1872,  to 
Nov.  1,  1874,  2,648,000  copies  of  its  publica- 
tions in  German,  Danish,  and  Lettish ;  and  it 
has  issued  since  its  organization  27,000,000 
tracts  in  seven  languages.  The  Paris  tract 
society  has  issued  665,880  publications.  The 
Toulouse  book  society  has  issued  187,129  vol- 
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nmes.  The  evangelical  society  of  Geneva,  or- 
ganized in  1881,  expended  in  1874  $16,000,  and 
has  issued  in  all  886,000  volumes  and  8,000,000 
troots.  The  Belgian  evangelical  society  issued 
1 ,880  volumes  and  202,000  tracts  in  1874.  The 
British  American  book  and  tract  society  was 
organized  at  Halifax  in  1867,  and  has  given  its 
effort  largely  to  colportage.  In  1874  it  em- 
ployed 26  colporteurs  at  an  expense  of  $34,629. 
Its  total  expenditure  has  been  $169,198. — The 
first  religious  publication  society  in  the  United 
States  was  the  "Methodist  Book  Concern," 
originally  established  in  Philadelphia,  which 
issued  its  first  publication  in  1789.  It  was  re- 
moved to  New  York  in  1804,  and  for  29  years 
had  its  depository  in  Crosby  street.  In  1822 
the  agents  established  a  bindery,  and  in  1824 
added  a  printing  office.  In  1888  it  was  re- 
moved to  No.  200  Mulberry  street,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1886,  its  premises  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  a  loss  of  $250,000  incurred.  A  new 
building  was  immediately  erected  on  the  same 
site,  which  is  still  occupied  by  the  printing 
ofiSoe  and  bindery.  In  1869  a  building  for  a 
sales  house  and  offices  was  purchased  in  Broad- 
way at  the  comer  of  11th  street.  The  book 
conoem  has  a  depository  in  Cincinnati,  which 
publishes  periodicals  and  a  few  books ;  it  has 
also  depositories  publishing  denominational 
journals,  and  keeping  fnll  supplies  of  its  books, 
at  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
San  Francisco;  and  the  ministers  of  the  de- 
nomination are  agents  for  the  sale  and  circnla- 
tion  of  its  journals  and  tracts.  Its  publica- 
tions consist  of  books,  periodicals,  and  tracts. 
The  book  concern  is  conducted  strictly  as  a 
business  bouse,  and  makes  no  donations.  In 
1874  the  Methodist  Episcopal  tract  society 
made  donations  of  tracts,  purchased  from  the 
book  concern,  to  the  value  of  $15,000,  besides 
contributing  more  than  $5,000  for  the  publica- 
tions of  missionary  presses  in  foreign  lands. 
In  1844  the  division  of  the  Methodist  church 
led  to  the  organization  of  a  book  conoem 
connected  with  the  Methodist  church.  South, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  eventually  re- 
ceived $200,000  pf  the  capital  of  the' book 
concern  as  the  share  of  the  church  sohth. 
— The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stanford  published  tracts 
in  New  Tork  in  1786.  In  1808  the  Ma-isa- 
chusetts  "Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge"  was  formed  by  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Tappan,  Holmes,  and  Morse,  Lieutenant  6ov- 
emor  Philips,  and  others.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  earliest  undenominational  tract  so- 
ciety organized  in  America.  Subsequently  nu- 
merous local  'societies  sprung  into  existence, 
of  which  the  "Relipous  Tract  Society"  of 
New  York,  founded  in  1812,  and  the  "  New 
England  Tract  Society  "  at  Andover,  in  1814, 
seem  td  have  been  the  most  efficient.  The 
latter  grew  rapidly,  and  in  1828  changed  its 
name  to  the  "American  Tract  Society,"  and 
shortly  thereafter  its  location  to  Boston,  great- 
ly enlar^ng  its  operations.  In  1825  this  so- 
ciety had  205  auxiliaries,  had  issued  177  gen- 
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eral  tracts  and  19  of  a  series  for  the  young, 
had  publidied  in  all  over  800,000  copies,  and 
had  commenced  the  publication  of  an  almanac 
and  a  monthly  journal.  In  the  spring  of  1826 
the  " American  Tract  Society"  was  organized 
in  New  York,  and  was  intended  to  unite  the 
local  societies  then  in  existence  as  far  as  pos- 
sible as  auxiliaries.  The  Boston  society  be- 
came a  branch  of  it.  This  union  continued 
till  May,  1869,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
dissati^action  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
members  in  New  England  and  elsewhere  at 
the  hesitation  of  the  American  tract  society 
in  New  York  to  publish  tracts  or  treatisvs  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  the  two  societies  re- 
sumed their  independent  organizations.  In 
1870  the  total  sales  of  the  society  at  Boston 
amounted  to  $108,027  88,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  charitable  department  to  $7,970  95. 
In  1871  it  simplified  its  plan  of  operation  by 
contracting  with  a  publisning  house  to  print, 
bind,  and  sell  its  tracts,  periodicals,  and  books. 
This  arrangement  proved  efficient  and  econom- 
ical, and  enabled  the  society,  while  carrying 
forward  its  usual  work,  to  clear  off,  before 
May,  1876,  a  debt  of  $22,498  27  incurred  pre- 
vious to  1871.  This  plan  is  still  pursued.  The 
American  tract  society  in  New  York,  owning 
a  large  building  in  Nassau  and  Spruce  streets 
called  the  "Tract  House,"  manufactures  its 
publications,  and  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  national  benevolent  societies  of  the 
country.  At  first  only  English  tracts  were 
printed,  216  the  first  year ;  the  third  year  one 
volume,  and  tracts  in  Spanish,  French,  and 
German.  Every  succeeding  year  the  list  was 
enlarged,  until  at  the  end  of  60  years  (1875) 
its  catalogue  contained  1,133  volumes  and  8,497 
smaller  publications.  In  1848  was  commenced 
the  "American  Messenger,"  a  monthly  fam- 
ily paper;  in  1847  the  BoUehqfter,  a  German 
paper ;  in  1862  the  "  Child's  Paper,"  an  illus- 
trated juvenile;  in  1871  the  "Morning  Light," 
an  illustrated  monthly  for  beginners,  the  "  Il- 
lustrated Christian  Weekly,"  and  tiie  Volit- 
/reund,  a  similar  weekly  in  German.  The 
average  daily  issue  from  the  tract  house  is 
54,000  copies  of  publications,  of  which  4,000 
are  volumes;  and  the  entire  issue  from  the 
beginning  has  been  358,718,838  copies,  of 
8,838,141,581  pages,  of  which  881,688,818 
copies  were  tracts  averaging  about  8  pages 
each,  and  27,036,026  volumes,  averaging  about 
208  pages;  86,807,806  tracts  and  2,608,884 
volumes  were  in  foreign  languages.  The  so- 
ciety has  also  expended  in  printing  at  mission 
stations  in  foreign  lands  $616,687  SO.  The 
entire  receipts  from  April,  1826,  to  April, 
1876,  were  $13,697,689  68,  of  which  $8,957,- 
219  60  were  from  sales,  $812,274  69  from 
rents,  and  $4,828,096  44  from  donations  and 
legacies.  In  1842  the  society  commenced  its 
colportage  system,  which  it  has  muntained 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  colporteur,  as 
the  term  is  employed  by  the  society,  is  an  itin- 
erant missionary,  who  distributes  its  publlca- 
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tions  either  by  sale,  partial  sale,  or  ^ft,  as 
may  seem  best  in  each  case,  from  the  desire 
to  do  good,  and  also  engages  as  opportonity 
offers  in  the  more  direct  missionary  labors  of 

E reaching,  prayer,  and  religions  conversation ; 
is  expenses  are  partly  defrayed  by  the  socie- 
ty, and  partly  by  the  sales  of  books.    Through 


this  agency,  for  the  84  years  from  its  estab- 
lishment in  1842  to  1876, 10,603,696  volmnes 
were  sold  and  2,780,066  given  away. — The  dif- 
ferent religions  denominations  have  each  also 
their  tract  or  publication  societies,  of  which 
the  most  important  particulars  are  g^ven  in 
the  following  table : 


OROAKIZATIONS. 


Methodist  Episcopal  book  eonoern 

Baptist  pttbltootlon  aodet^ 

PresbTterian  board  of  publication 

Protestant  Episcopal  sTangellcal  knowledge  aode^ 

**  *'        ehorcn  book  society 

Beformed  church  board  of  publication 

New  Ohnrch  (Swedenborgian)  tract  and  publication  society. . 
Oongregatlonar  publishing  sooleOr 
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nACTiBLUflSM,  a  movement  within  the 
charch  of  England,  so  called  from  a  series 
of  papers  entitled  "Tracts  for  the  Times," 
published  at  Oxford  from  1888  to  1841.  It 
may  be  traced  to  the  agitation  of  Roman 
Oatholio  emancipation  in  parliament,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  suppression  of  the  sees  of  the 
Irish  bishops  who  voted  against  the  reform 
bill  in  the  house  of  lords  in  1881.  An  address 
deprecating  change,  and  urging  a  revival  of 
the  ancient  discipline,  was  presented  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  signed  by  7,000  cler- 
gymen ;  in  the  following  May  the  king  alluded 
to  the  movement  in  his  birthday  speech ;  and 
meetings  were  held  throughout  the  country 
in  behalf  of  the  maintenance  of  the  church. 
The  sentiments  now  advocated  had  been  al- 
ready expressed  by  the  Rev.  John  Keble  in  his 
'■  Christian  Year  "  (1827),  and  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
James  Rose  in  the  "British  Magazine."  In 
July,  1833,  a  conference  was  held  at  Hadleigh, 
which  led  to  the  publication  of  the  "Tracts 
for  the  Times."  These  were  90  in  number, 
and  consisted  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
the  ante-Nicene  fathers  and  some  later  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  and  original  works  by  £. 
B.  Pusey,  John  Keble,  Isaac  Williams,  John 
Henry  Newman,  and  others.  They  advocated 
the  doctrines  of  apostolical  succession,  baptis- 
mal regeneration,  the  real  presence,  priestly 
absolution,  the  authoHty  of  the  church,  and 
the  value  of  tradition.  The  movement  cul- 
minated in  the  publication  of  tract  No.  90, 
which  maintained  the  compatibility  of  the 
tMrty-nine  articles  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  This  was  condemned 
by  the  hebdomadal  board  of  Oxford  univer- 
sity in  1841,  and  its  author.  Dr.  Newman,  in 
1848  resigned  his  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  Ox- 
ford, and  in  1845  entered  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic ohnrch.  In  1848  Dr.  Pusey  was  suspend- 
ed from  the  oSSce  of  university  preacher  on 
account  of  a  sermon  on  the  encharist.  The 
tractarian  movement  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  high  church  and  ritualistic  views, 


the  restoration  and  building  of  nuraeront 
churches,  and  the  secession  of  many  members 
of  the  church  of  England,  indnding  some 
clergymen  of  distinction,  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church. — See  Perceval,  "Collection  of 
Papers"  (1842);  W.  Pabner,  "Narrative  of 
Events"  (1843);  and  F.  Oakeley,  "Historicsl 
Notes  on  the  Tractarian  Movement"  (1865). 
IKACTOBS,  Kctalllc.  See  Pbbkcts,  Elish^ 
nUCTt  See  Destutt  de  Traoy. 
niDE  MARK,  the  name,  symbol,  form,  or 
device  nsed  by  a  manufacturer  or  merchant  to 
distinguish  the  merchandise  which  he  products 
or  sells  from  that  of  others,  in  order  that  soob 
merchandise  may  l>e  known  as  his,  and  that  be 
may  secure  the  profits  arising  from  its  reputa- 
tion for  superiority.  Trade  marks  have  lon^ 
been  protected  by  law,  on  the  general  prind- 
pies  of  equity,  in  nearly  all  civilized  countries; 
but  statutes  for  this  purpose  are  of  recent  ori- 
gin. The  object  of  such  laws  is  not  only  to 
secure  to  the  individual  the  fruits  of  his  skill, 
industry,  and  enterprise,  but  also  to  protect 
the  public  against  frauds.  In  the  United  States 
trade  marks  are  protected  by  the  statute  of 
1870,  which  is  the  first  one  passed  by  oongreai 
fortius  purpose.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the 
common  law  protection,  which  is  open  to  every 
person  independently  of  the  statute.  It  pro- 
vides that  any  person  or  firm  domiciled  in  the 
United  States,  or  any  corporation  created  by 
the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state, 
may,  by  complying  with  the  requirement*  of 
the  act,  obtain  protection  for  any  lawful  trade 
mark  to  which  he  or  it  is  entitled,  for  the  term 
of  80  years,  with  the  privilege  of  a  renewed 
term  for  the  same  period.  Every  applicant 
must  record  in  the  patent  o£Bce  his  name,  ren- 
dence,  and  place  of  business ;  the  class  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  particular  description  of 
goods  comprised  in  such  class,  to  which  the 
trade  mark  has  been  or  is  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied ;  a  description  of  the  mark,  with  facsimi- 
les thereof  and  its  mode  of  use ;  and  the  length 
of  time,  if  any,  during  which  it  has  been  used. 
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He  mast  also  pay  a  fee  of  $26,  and  file  a  sworn 
declaration  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  exclosiTe 
ose  of  the  mark,  and  that  the  description  and 
focsimilea  presented  are  true  representations. 
If,  on  examination  in  the  patent  ofSce,  saoh 
symbol  is  found  to  have  the  requisites  of  a 
valid  trade  mark,  it  is  registered,  and  the  own- 
er becomes  entitled  to  legal  and  equitable  rem- 
edies against  its  violation. — Property  in  a  trade 
mark  is  acquired  by  the  original  application  to 
some  species  of  merchandise  of  a  device  or 
symbol  not  in  actual  use  to  designate  articles 
of  the  same  kind  or  class.  If  such  symbol 
have  the  essential  qualities  of  a  lawful  trade 
mark,  the  owner  becomes  entitled  to  its  exclu- 
sive use  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  law. 
Bnt  whoever  first  adopts  a  mark  acquires  a 
right  to  its  exclusive  use  only  in  connection 
with  the  particular  class  of  merchandise  to 
which  he  has  applied  it.  His  right  to  use  it  as 
a  mark  on  iron  does  not  prevent  its  lawful  use 
by  another  on  cloth.  The  mark  must  also  be 
pnt  into  actual  use  before  it  may  be  cl<umed 
exclusively  by  any  person ;  protection  begins 
from  the  time  of  such  use,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  mark  has  gained  a  reputation.  Ko 
person  will  be  protected  in  the  use  of  a  trade 
mark  which  is  not  truthful,  and  is  used  with 
the  design  of  deceiving  the  public,  or  which  is 
employed  in  any  unlawful  business,  or  upon 
any  injurious  article. — One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant requisites  of  a  valid  trade  mark  is  that  it 
shall,  either  by  itself  or  by  association,  point 
distinctively  to  the  origin  or  ownership  of  the 
article  to  which  it  is  applied.  By  its  individu- 
ality, it  must  associate  the  merchandise  with 
the  producer  or  the  place  of  production,  so 
that  the  purchaser  may  know  that  all  articles 
bearing  the  same  mark  are  genuine  and  of  the 
same  quality  and  from  the  same  source.  The 
mark  thus  becomes  equivalent  to  the  owner's 
commercial  signature. — No  person  has  a  right 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  mark  which  is  of  such 
a  character  that  others  may  employ  it  with 
equal  truth.  A  generic  name  of  an  article,  or 
one  merely  descriptive,  or  representinfj  the 
kind,  quality,  ingredients,  or  characteristics  of 
the  article,  may  not  be  used  as  a  valid  trade 
mark.  "Parchment  deed,"  "beeswax  oil," 
"  superior  white  wheat,"  "desiccated  codfish," 
are  not  valid  as  trade  marks,  because  they  are 
the  proper  descriptive  appellations  of  the  arti- 
cles. Geograpnical  names  used  in  their  proper 
sense  cannot  become  lawful  trade  marks.  All 
coal  mined  in  the  Lackawanna  valley,  or  all 
wheat  grown  in  California,  may  be  sold  as 
"Lackawanna  coal"  or  "California  wheat," 
by  whomsoever  produced.  But  if  the  phrase  is 
used  as  an  arbitrary  symbol,  and  is  not  intend- 
ed to  represent  that  the  merchandise  is  pro- 
duced in  the  region  beifring  the  name,  and  is 
so  understood  by  the  public,  it  may  be  monopo- 
lized as  a  mark  for  any  class  of  goods.  "  Da- 
mascus blade,"  applied  to  scythes  made  in  the- 
TJnited  States,  is  a  valid  trade  mark. — It  is  not 
clearly  settled  how  far  a  person's  own  name 


wiU  constitute  a  valid  trade  mark  indepen- 
dently of  the  statute.  In  general  all  persons 
of  the  same  name  have  an  equal  right  to  any 
honest  use  of  such  name.  Bat  if  one  person 
has  aoqaired  a  valuable  reputation  for  his  own 
name  m  connection  with  a  particular  kind  of 
merchandise,  a  court  of  equity  might  restrain 
another  person  of  the  same  name  from  using 
it  as  a  trade  mark  for  the  same  class  of  goods, 
if  his  intent  were  clearly  to  deceive  the  pub- 
lic and  to  injure  the  person  who  had  first  so 
employed  it.  The  statute  of  1870  prohiJ)its 
the  registration  of  any  proposed  trade  mark 
"which  is  merely  the  name  of  a  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  only,  unless,  accompanied  by  a 
mark  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  same 
name  when  used  by  other  persons;"  except 
that  any  lawful  trade  mark  in  use  when  the 
act  was  passed  may  be  registered.  Names  of 
persons,  living'  or  dead,  other  than  the  owner 
of  the  trade  mark,  may  be  monopolized  as  ar- 
bitrary. Symbols  for  any  class  of  goods,  as 
"Bismarck  collar,"  pseudonymes  or  imaginary 
names,  &c.,  will  also  be  protected.  Mere  ini- 
tials or  numerals  do  not  generally  constitute 
valid  trade  marks,  but  may  become  so  in  special 
cases.  The  title  of  a  book,  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, or  other  publication  may  have  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  a  trade  mark  ;  but  in  such 
cases  protection  has  usually  been  granted  on 
the  ground  of  fraud  committed  by  the  person 
who  has  unlawfully  appropriated  such  title,  or 
one  closely  resembling  it. — Property  in  a  trade 
mark  is  invaded  when  a  person  falsely  uses 
such  mark  or  a  colorable  imitation  of  it,  with 
the  intention  or  effect  of  falsely  representing 
his  own  goods  as  those  of  another.  The  usud 
remedy  of  the  injured  person  is  by  an  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  wrong  doer  from  a  further 
use  of  the  name,  or  by  an  action  at  law  for 
damages.  Generally  an  injunction  will  he 
granted  by  a  court  of  equity  only  when  the 
petitioner's  legal  title  is  clear.  If  the  lawful 
owner  have  suffered  damages,  he  may  proceed 
in  equity  for  the  profits  made  by  the  wrong 
doer,  or  he  may  sue  at  law  for  the  loss  he  has 
sustained.  The  good  will  of  a  trade  is  a  spe- 
cies of  property  analogous  to  that  in  trade 
marks. — The  statute  of  1870  provides  for  ex- 
tending protection  to  the  trade  marks  of  aliens 
resident  in  any  foreign  country  which  by  treaty 
or  convention  affords  similar  privileges  to  citi- 
zens of  the  tTuited  States.  Treaties  and  con- 
ventions for  this  purpose  have  been  concluded 
with  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  the  Austro- 
Hungsrian  empire,  and  Russia.  The  principal 
countries  of  Europe  have  passed  laws  for  the 
protection  of  trade  marks,  and  in  some  it  is 
obligatory  upon  manufacturers  to  afiix  marks 
to  their  products. 

niADES  UNION,  an  association  of  workmen  for 
concerted  action  upon  questions  of  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  and  other  conditions  of  employment, 
and  for  mutual  relief.  Apart  from  the  me- 
dieval craft  guilds,  which  included  employers 
(see  Guild),  combinations  of  workmen  to  ob- 
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tain  increased  wages  have  occasionally^  appeared 
for  several  centaries ;  but  until  a  oomparatively 
recent  date  they  were  everywhere  tie  object 
of  severe  legal  penalties.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  last  oentary  the  formation  of  workmen's 
societies  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery,  which,  by  concen- 
trating the  leading  indastries  in  large  estab- 
lishments, graduaUy  reduced  many  small  mas- 
ters to  the  position  of  laborers,  and  vastly 
increased  the  difficulty  of  rising  from  the 
workJng  to  the  employing  class.  In  England 
unions  had  been  formed  among  the  wool  comb- 
ers, cotton  K>inners,  weavers,  calico  printers, 
scissors  grinders,  and  men  of  other  trades,  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  this  century.    New  laws 


prohibiting  snoh  cmnbinations  were  enacted 
in  1799  and  1800,  but  were  evaded  in  various 
ways;  and  in  18^  a  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons  reported  that  these  laws  had 
only  prodaced  irritation,  distrust,  and  violence. 
They  were  repealed,  and  an  act  was  passed  to 
protect  combinations  of  workmen  or  employ- 
ers from  prosecution  for  conspiracy  onder  the 
common  law.  Later  acts  were  still  more  fa- 
vorable Xo  the  anions,  providing  for  tlieir  re- 
^stration  and  enabling  tiiero  to  hold  real  estate. 
At  the  beginning  of  1876  the  number  of  mem- 
bers enrolled  in  the  trades  anions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  estimated  at  1,200,000,  of  which 
number  more  than  one  fourth  is  comprised  in 
the  14  societies  named  in  the  following  table: 


KAMES  or  SOCIETIIS. 


D^of 

Ofgttll- 


Anulzamatedaoole^orengiDMn. 

Frlonaljr  society  of  opantire  stone  mssons 

TTnitad  openUv*  masons  of  Scotland 

Friendly  society  of  Iron  founders  of  Engtend,  Ireland,  and  Wales 
Boiler  makers  and  Iron  ship  builders  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  < 

Amalgamated  society  of  carpenters  and  Joiners I 

Amalgamated  society  of  tailors I 

Amalgamated  aode^  of  ratlwsy  servants | 

Amalgamated  association  of  Iron  and  steel  workers | 

Dorham  miners*  association I 

West  Yorkshire  miners*  aasocUtlon 1 

Korthomberlsnd  miners'  mutual  confident  association 

National  a^cultnral  laborers'  anion { 

Amalgamated  association  of  operattre  cotton  spinnen 


1851  1ST4 
l!j8S 

1653  18T4 

1S09  1874 

1S34  !lS78-'4 

1460  ll8T4 

186«  ilsT»-'4 

1871  

....  1874 

I'm  I 

1S71  1874 
....  1878 
1871  1874-'5 
1870  |187^'4 


No.ot 

No.  of 

bnaalia*. 

■wmtan. 

87»» 

48,150 

860 

46,000 

98 

10,654 

10« 

12,097 

143 

14,n6 

«65t 

18,817 

S61 

18,298 

178 

14,600 

269 

21,962 

2IT 

40.000 

80 

18,500 

17,000 

1,M8 

58,652 

.... 

12,812 

I     Yaw't 


£118,556  £80,490 

28,9891  

9,677  8,850 

86.467|  2«,24< 

88,945' 

84,434'  £8,670 
18,8481      8,506 

'.'.'.'.'.'.\  siisi 

44.618  88,884 

48,806  81,174 

4l',244i  83^25  ! 
I  I 


ma 

4LMt 
7.»4 
im 

1S.0W 


18.415 
8l),0« 


The  following  societies  comprised  in  1876  a 
membership  of  268,560 : 

Mlnen' national  union 146,000 

South  Yorkshire  miners'  association 25,000 

East  Lancashire  power-loom  wearers 16,000 

Fedenl  union  of  agricultural  laborera 80,000 

Kent  and  Sussex  agriculttttxl  laborers' union 10,000 

General  union  of  catpenton  and  joiners 9,700 

Operatlre  bricklayera'  aocfdent  and  burial  society. . .  7,850 

IJnited  Kingdom  society  of  coach  builders 7,800 

North  Wales  quanymen's  union 7,200 

The  33  societies  named  above  comprise  all  hav- 
ing not  less  than  7,000  members  which  were 
represented  in  the  national  trades  union  con- 
gress at  Liverpool  in  January,  1875,  or  in  that 
held  in  Glasgow  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
besides  a  few  that  were  not  represented  in 
either.  Their  aggregate  membership  is  570,- 
700,  or  nearly  half  of  the  total  estimated  mem- 
bership of  the  trades  unions  of  the  kingdom. — 
Trade  societies  comprise  those  organized  for 
trade  purposes  alone,  such  as  mutual  support 
in  strikes,  and  those  which  are  also  mutual 
benefit  associations,  the  latter  class  now  com- 
prising nearly  all  of  the  stronger  organizations, 
m  which  the  expenditures  for  benefits  are  nsa- 
ally  much  greater  than  those  incurred  for 
strikes.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  amalga- 
mated association  of  miners  paid  £80,000  with- 
in one  year  (1874-'5)  to  assist  branches  on 
strike  in  South  Staffordshire.    By  the  periodi- 

*  Of  these,  T  were  hi  Anstralla,  8  In  Kew  Zealand,  6  In 
Oanada,  81  in  the  United  Hutes,  and  6  In  other  countries. 

t  Of  those,  14,  comprlslntr  447  membera,  were  In  the  TTnl' 
tad  States,  and  4  wi;re  In  Canada. 


cal  publication  of  reports  showing  the  state  of 
trade  in  various  towns  and  districts,  some  of  the 
unions  render  valuable  service;  and  another 
useful  device  is  that  of  keeping  in  each  ot  the 
larger  towns  a  "vacant  book,"  in  which  the 
names  of  men  out  of  employment  and  employ- 
ers in  want  of  men  are  registered.  The  quali- 
fications for  membership  generally  include  good 
health,  sound  physique,  ability  as  a  workman, 
steady  habits,  and  good  moral  character;  and 
(except  in  societies  of  unskilled  laborers)  the 
candidate  must  have  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship to  bis  trade.  The  minimum  limit  of 
age  for  admission  to  full  membership  is  usu- 
ally 21  years;  the  maximum  varies  from  86  to 
50  years.  A  prime  object  of  these  organiz*' 
tions  is  to  obtain  better  wages,  shorter  time, 
or  more  agreeable  conditions  of  employment 
They  discountenance  long  engagements  at  a 
pre§8tablished  rate  of  wages,  (jppose  the  prac- 
tice of  working  beyond  the  customary  hours, 
object  to  working  in  the  same  establishment 
with  non-unionists,  and  usually  seek  to  estab- 
lish in  each  town  or  district  a  minimum  rate  of 
wages.  In  the  skilled  trades  they  insist  upon 
apprenticeship,  and  seek  to  regulate  the  pro- 
portion between  apprentices  and  workmen,  de- 
fending their  action  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the 
workman,  and  not  the 'employer,  who  instructs 
the  apprentice.  In  the  various  trades  con- 
nected with  building  and  engineering  the  mem- 
bers of  the  unions  generally  refuse  to  woik 
under  piece  masters  or  sub-contractors.  The 
objection  to  piece  work  is,  that  it  is  desired  by 
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tlie  employers  onlj  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
among  the  men  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  which  in 
their  opinion  would  result  in  a  reduction  of 
wages  or  an  increase  in  the  hours  of  labor.  In 
the  mining  trade,  when  the  output  of  ooai  has 
been  in  excess  of  the  demand,  they  have  some- 
times insisted  on  diminisliing  production,  in 
order  that  the  price  might  not  fall  so  low  as  to 
«ntail  a  reduction  of  wages.  Some  uniona  have 
endeavored  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  work 
which  each  man  might  do. — One  of  the  best 
results  of  free  association  among  the  workmen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  mental  culture 
which  it  has  promoted.  The  members  of  trades 
unions  generally  believe  that  wages  have  been 
considerably  raised  through  their  agency,  and 
they  usually  assume  that  this  advantage  to  the 
workmen  has  been  gained  by  cutting  down 
the  profits  of  the  employers.  Some  employers 
deny  that  the  unions  have  affected  wages  at 
all,  while  others  complain  that  they  have  af- 
fected them  to  an  injurious  degree.  Among 
political  economists,  some  strenuously  maintain 
that  wages  can  only  be  determined  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand ;  otiiers  admit  that  com- 
bination may  have  raised  the  rate  of  wages  in 
particular  trades,  but  contend  that  it  has  there- 
by raised  the  price  of  the  products  of  those 
trades  in  the  same  proportion,  and  thus  in- 
creased the  cost  of  living  to  all  classes,  inclu- 
ding large  masses  of  workmen,  who,  without 
receiving  any  increase  in  their  own  wages, 
are  compelled  as  purchasers  of  commodities  to 
contribute  to  the  increase  received  by  their 
more  fortunate  fellows.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  in  his  well  known  work 
on  labor  published  in  1869,  argues  that  the 
efforts  of  the  trades  unions  have  raised  the 
wages  of  laborers  in  general,  and  estimates 
the  addition  thus  made  to  the  aggregate  earn- 
ings of  the  working  men  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  £9,000,000  per  annum. — A  trades  union 
congress,  composed  of  delegates  from  different 
unions  and  local  federations,  has  been  held  an- 
nually since  1869.  Thus  far  these  congresses 
have  confined  their  attention  to  objects  which 
had  a  direct  relation  to  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes,  such  as  providing  for  the 

E roper  ventilation  of  mines,  and  reducing  the 
ours  of  labor  for  women  and  children.  To- 
ward the  adoption  of  such  measures  they  have 
materially  contributed,  and  the  passage  of  the 
labor  laws  of  1875  is  mainly  attributable  to 
the  exertions  of  their  committee.  A  federa- 
tion for  defensive  purposes,  called  the  United 
Kingdom  alliance  of  organized  trades,  has  ex- 
isted for  several  years,  but  does  not  embrace 
any  of  the  larger  unions.  There  is  also  a  work- 
man's international  league  (distinct  from  the 
revolutionary  international  workingmen's  as- 
sociation), having  for  its  object  concert  of  ac- 
tion between  English  and  foreign  workmen  in 
certain  trades  wherein  the  keenness  of  inter- 
national competition  tends  to  depress  wages. 
— A  national  federation  of  associated  employ- 
ers of  labor  was  formed  in  August,  1673.    The 


scope  of  its  operations  was  limited  to  parlia- 
mentary legislation,  the  collection  and  distri- 
bution of  information  upon  industrial  ques- 
tions, and  the  endeavor  to  secure  unity  of  action 
among  employers.  The  masters  in  tlie  princi- 
pal trades  have  long  hod  associations  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  resisting  those  of  the  men. 
In  case  of  a  strike  against  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, they  assist  him  in  obtaining  other  work- 
men, supply  him  with  funds  or  credit,  under- 
take or  guarantee  his  contracts,  and  in  other 
ways  help  him  to  dispense  with  his  workmen 
until  they  accept  his  terms.  A  'yockout"  is 
a  retaliatory  measure  on  the  part  of  employers, 
to  deprive  workmen  on  strike  of  assistance 
from  others  by'throwing  the  latter  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  occurrence  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs has  often  been  attended  with  riotous  de- 
monstrations and  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. The  principal  strikes  since  the  repeal  of 
the  combination  laws  were  as  follows: 


TRADXS. 

VtU. 

No.  of 

pnwiu 
Uk. 

Dmstlog 
ofuilka. 

Manchester  cotton  spinners. 

Ashton  and  StalejrbiM^  cotton 

1$29 

1S80 
1S88 
18SG 
1?81 
1S64 
1K>9 
1609 

1866 

1S«6 
1871 

10,000 

80,000 

'¥,000 

8,000 
17,000 

7,l!M 

200,000 

18,000 

12,000 
10,000 

emoDtl^ 
10  weeks. 

LiTerpoolbmidlngtndes 

Preston  cotton  spinners 

6  months. 
18  weeks. 

8«  weeks. 

London  boUdlng'trades. 

Clyde  sUp-bnlldlng  trade. 

North  of  England  Iron  trade 

Colliers  of  Booth  Wales. 

16  weeks. 
J    several 
)  months. 
S  months. 

At  the  end  of  1875  a  strike  occurred  at  the 
Erith  iron  works,  which  threatened  to  become 
general,  the  workmen  resisting  and  the  em- 
ployers insisting  upon  piece  work. — Members 
of  the  amalgamated  society  of  engineers  who 
were  engaged  in  the  unsuccessful  strike  of 
1851  emigrated  the  same  year  to  Australia, 
and  established  a  branch  at  Sydney.  Trades 
unions  have  since  become  general  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  have  enabled  workmen  not  only 
to  make  their  own  terms  with  employers,  but 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  legislation, 
especially  in  defeating  appropriations  to  pro- 
mote immigration  of  laborers.  They  have  a 
trades  and  labor  council  comprising  23  societies 
and  8,000  members,  with  a  permanent  com- 
mittee on  parliamentary  representation.  In 
this  colony  eight  hours  as  a  rule  constitute  a 
working  day,  and  wages  vary  from  1«.  to  2«. 
(24  to  48  cts.  gold)  an  hour.  Trades  unions 
also  exist  to  some  extent  in  New  Zealand  and 
other  British  colonies.  There  is  an  associa- 
tion known  as  the  "Canada  Labor  Union," 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  local  trades 
unions,  the  object  of  which  is  to  influence 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  working  class. 
There  are  no  trades  unions  in  Canada  of  na- 
tional (or  rather  of  colonial)  extent,  except 
those  which  are  connected  with  organizations 
in  the  United  States. — Trades  unions  after  the 
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English  model  (Gewerhvereine)  began  to  ap- 
pear in  Germany  in  1868.  The  laws  prohibit- 
ing combination  had  been  repealed  in  Prussia 
two  years  before,  and  a  law  passed  permitting 
employers  and  workmen  (excepting  agricaltu- 
ral  laborers)  to  arrange  terms  in  their  own 
way,  provided  they  abstained  from  physical 
compalsion,  insalts,  and  defamation.  A  simi- 
lar law  was  passed  by  the  parliament  of  the 
North  German  confederation  in  1869.  The 
same  year  Dr.  Max  Hirsch  formed  a  plan  to 
unite  the  working  classes  of  Germany  into 
one  confederation  under  a  central  direction. 
The  local  branches  of  all  the  trades  within 
certain  limits  elect  some  central  branch  (if 
in  a  large  town)  or  the  branches  of  some 
central  juace,  and  commit  to  such  branch  or 
branches  the  election  of  a  general  council, 
which  exercises  the  chief  executive  power, 
while  the  legislative  power  is  committed  to 
an  assembly  of  branch  delegates.  These  local 
or  district  federations  are  united  in  a  nation- 
al federation,  with  a  legislative  assembly  com- 
posed of  their  several  delegates,  and  a  cen- 
tral executive  committee  elected  by  the  as- 
sembly. There  is  also  an  officer  known  as 
the  anion  attorney,  who,  besides  being  the 
chief  business  manager  of  the  confederation, 
has  the  special  task  of  disseminating  its  princi- 
ples. Unlike  the  English  trades  unions,  which 
sprang  from  small  affiliations  spontaneously 
formed  by  the  working  men,  the  system  of  the 
German  Geiterhsereine  originated  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  professional  class,  and  existed  in  its 
completeness  as  an  idea  before  the  local  unions 
had  come  into  being.  The  number  of  members 
embraced  in  the  German  unions  is  therefore 
not  as  great  as  might  be  expected,  in  view  of 
their  elaborate  organization.  In  1869  it  was 
stated  at  30,000,  comprised  in  267  local  socie- 
ties existing  in  145  towns,  and  representing 
the  following  trades :  miners,  masons  and  stone 
cutters,  potters,  carpenters,  shipwrights,  cabi> 
net  makers,  shoe  and  harness  makers,  tailors, 
weavers,  painters  and  lithographers,  gold  and 
silver  smiths,  machine  builders,  and  metal 
workers.  Besides  these,  the  confederation  in- 
cluded societies  of  factory  operatives  and  other 
workpeople  belonging  to  no  special  trade.  By 
1872  the  number  of  trades  had  increased  from 
13  to  18,  and  the  number  of  branches  from 
267  to  360 ;  but  the  membership  had  fallen  oS 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  10,000,  which  was  at- 
tributed in  part  to  the  war  with  France,  and 
in  part  to  the  discouragement  which  followed 
the  failure  of  the  great  strike  of  1869  among 
the  miners  at  Waldenburg  in  Silesia,  which 
had  been  supported  by  the  confederation.  The 
increase  of  membership  in  1873  and  1874  was 
about  2,000.  There  are  large  numbers  of  Ger- 
man trades  unions  devoted  to  the  socialistic 
doctrines  of  I.iassalle,  who  hold  aloof  from  the 
confederation  organized  by  Hirsch,  and  stig- 
matize its  leaders  as  "  harmony  apostles."  The 
growth  of  trades  unions  among  the  socialist 
workmen  is  greatly  checked  by  the  action  of 


the  police,  who  break  up  large  numbers  of  sndi 
societies  every  year,  for  interference  in  politics. 
— In  France  the  legal  position  of  the  working 
class  with  respect  to  the  right  of  combination 
is  but  indistinctly  defined.  In  1864  the  law 
upon  this  subject  was  so  modified  as  to  make 
coalition  no  longer  a  crime,  and  to  give  to 
workmen  the  right  of  striking  as  well  as  that 
of  holding  pnblio  meetings.  But  the  law  of 
1791,  which  prohibits  societies  composed  of 
persons  of  the  same  trade  or  profession,  was 
still  in  force.  As  the  authorities  had  long  tol- 
erated associations  formed  in  contravention  of 
the  law,  the  workmen  now  organized  "soci- 
eties of  resistance,"  similar  to  those  trades 
unions  which  are  organized  for  trade  purposes 
alone.  Many  of  these  were  afterward  affiliated 
with  the  international  association.  (See  Iktsb- 
NATIONAL  Association.)  In  1868  the  govern- 
ment intimated  that  the  various  trades  in  Paris 
would  be  permitted  to  organize  under  the  di- 
rection of  syndical  chambers,  on  condition  of 
abstaining  from  politics.  In  1875  there  were 
about  100  such  syndicates  among  the  employ- 
ers, and  about  70  among  the  workmen.  The 
latter  were  refused  the  privilege  of  forming  a 
central  committee,  while  the  employers'  syndi- 
cates have  both  a  central  committee  and  a 
newspaper  organ. — In  Belgium  trades  unions 
have  become  prominent  within  a  few  years 
past,  and  have  made  several  vigorous  strikes 
at  the  manufacturing  centres.  Switzerland 
has  flourishing  trades  unions,  which  resemble 
the  English  societies,  but  several  related  trades 
are  usually  represented  in  one  organization. 
They  embrace  both  trade  and  benefit  purposes, 
and  take  part  in  politics.  The  strikes  among 
the  Swiss  unions  from  1868  to  1878  inclusire 
varied  from  a  few  days  to  several  months.  In 
a  fair  proportion  of  oases  the  objects  of  the 
workmen  were  attained.  In  Italy  trades  unions 
have  existed  since  about  1866,  and  several 
strikes  have  occurred.  The  strictness  of  the 
combination  laws  has  depended  a  good  deal 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  tribunals  charged  with 
their  execution.  Coalition  to  raise  or  lower 
wages  is  made  criminal  only  when  entered 
into  "  unjustly  or  abusively,"  or  "  without  rea- 
sonable cause."  There  are  trades  unions  in 
other  European  countries,  but  they  exercise 
little  influence  on  industrial  relations,  and  no- 
where on  the  continent  are  these  organizations 
so  powerful  as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  While 
the  laws  of  the  continental  countries  repress 
combinations  to  raise  wages,  they  encourage 
provident  and  mutual  aid  societies. — Thou^ 
the  working  men  of  the  United  States  have 
enjoyed  unrestricted  liberty  of  combination, 
the  trades  unions  of  this  country  do  not  com- 
pare with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
membership,  resources,  or  discipline,  nor  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  combined  bene- 
ficial objects  with  trade  purposes.  The  follow- 
ing table  comprises  the  principal  unions  with 
a  national  organization ;  all  of  these,  except 
the  miners'  union,  have  branches  in  Canada: 
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NAmS  or  SOOIETIIS. 

orgul- 
ntloD. 

No.  of 

Ko.  of 
DMm- 
b«. 

MflCbinlsta*  and  blackunitha'  Inter- 

oatioDal  nnioD 

Iron    moolden'    union    of    North 

1862 

isce 

i8se 

i8«8 

18«6 
1B7» 

1878 
1S74 

in 

ISO 
IN) 

40 

'ioo 

S4T 

10,WS 

8,000 

T,SOO 
12,000 

4,800 
S,000 
8,000 
85,8M 
4,000 

Brotherhood  of  locomotive  engineers 
Joomeymen  tiUora'  national  tnidea 

Coopers' International  nnlon 

Cigar  makers'  International  union. . 
Minds'  national  union 

The  miners'  union  comprisea  organizations 
which  have  existed  for  years  in  different  states, 
of  which  the  strongest  was  that  of  the  anthra- 
cite miners  of  PennsylTania.  The  member- 
ship of  the  national  association  is  now  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Pennsylvania,  20,840; 
Ohio,  4,734;  Illinois,  6,122;  Indiana,  2,18S; 
Indian  territory,  57;  Iowa,  272;  Colorado, 
242 ;  Wyoming,  544 ;  Maryland,  431 ;  Missouri, 
547 ;  Kansas,  123  ;  Tennessee,  129 ;  West  Vir- 
ginia, 178.  The  society  of  the  "United  Sons 
of  Vnlcan  "  comprises  iron  puddlers  and  iron 
boilers.  The  local  anions  are  called  "forges." 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  the  brick- 
layers' national  union,  the  united  order  of 
American  plasterers,  the  house  painters,  the  hat 
finishers'  association,  the  knights  of  St.  Cris- 
pin (shoemakers),  the  order  of  morocco  dress- 
ers, the  jonrneymen  horse  shoers'  union,  the 
society  of  locomotive  firemen,  the  mule  spin- 
ners of  the  cotton  factories,  and  the  weav- 
ers, who  in  May,  1876,  amalgamated  their  lo- 
cal nnions  into  one  association.  There  are 
also  many  local  societies,  some  of  which,  es- 
pecially among  those  in  the  Wgfr  cities,  are 
of  considerable  importance.  The  financial 
panic  of  1873  was  followed  by  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  membership  of  many  of  the  unions. 
In  New  York  city  the  aggregate  membership 
in  1873  was  44,960;  in  1874,  85,765.  In  1871 
the  knights  of  St.  Crispin  had  about  300  branch- 
es and  70,000  members ;  now  they  scarcely 
have  a  general  organization,  though  many  of 
the  branches  survive  with  a  reduced  member- 
ship.— In  the  national  trades  organizations  of 
the  United  States,  legislative  power  is  confided 
to  an  assembly  of  delegates,  to  which  each 
local  union  sends  a  number  bearing  a  stated 
relation  to  its  membership,  and  the  action  of 
these  bodies  is  generally  final.  The  princi- 
pal exceptions  are  in  the  tailors'  union  and 
the  iron  moulders'  union,  in  both  of  which 
questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  the 
unions,  and  not  as  in  England  by  a  majority 
of  individual  voters.  The  assemblies  of  dele- 
gates elect  the  executive  ofiBcers,  usually  for  a 
term  of  one  year.  The  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership in  the  skilled  trades  usually  include 
apprenticeship.  In  the  typographical  union 
the  period  required  is  four  years.  This  nnion 
admits  pressmen,  and  also  charters  local  unions 
of  pressmen.    The  iron  moulders'  union  ad- 


mits brass  moulders  on  the  same  conditions  as 
iron  moulders,  one  of  which  conditions  is  the 
ability  to  earn  the  average  rate  of  wages  pre- 
vailing in  the  locality  where  the  candidate  is 
employed.  The  locomotive  engineers  require 
that  the  candidate  shall  be  a  white  man,  not 
less  than  21  years  of  age,  able  to  read  and 
write,  of  temperate  habits  and  good  moral 
character,  and  possessing  at  least  one  year's 
experience  as  an  engineer.  The  contributions 
in  the  American  societies  are  generally  small. 
Those  of  the  tailors'  nnion  are  but  10  cts.  a 
month.  Among  the  miners  there  is  a  strike 
fund,  to  which  the  contributions  are  26  cts.  a 
month.  In  several  unions  the  initiation  fees, 
and  charges  for  new  charters,  travelling  cards, 
&o.,  constitute  the  only  sources  of  income  for 
general  purposes.  In  the  brotherhood  of  loco- 
motive engineers,  the  iron  moulders'  union,  and 
some  others,  the  benefit  features,  so  largely 
developed  in  the  English  societies,  appear  to  a 
limited  extent.  In  most  of  the  states  the  trades 
unions  need  legislation  for  the  better  secnrity 
of  their  funds.  The  subject  of  a  national  law 
for  this  purpose,  and  also  of  legislation  for  the 
better  protection  of  life  in  mining  and  oth- 
er dangerous  occupations,  has  been  agitated. 
Nearly  all  of  the  societies  above  named  declare 
themselves  opposed  to  strikes  except  as  a  last 
resort,  and  several  of  them  require  their  mem- 
bers to  make  an  effort  to  settle  disputes  by 
arbitration,  before  applying  to  the  society  at 
large  for  authority  to  strike.  A  tendency  to- 
ward federation  has  manifested  itself  among 
the  trades  nnions  of  the  United  States,  as  in 
the  organization  of  the  workingmen's  assem- 
bly of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  however 
had  but  a  brief  existence.  In  February,  1876, 
an  amalgamated  association  of  iron  workers 
was  formed,  embracing  societies  previously 
existing  in  different  branches  of  the  iron 
trade.  The  national  labor  union,  organized 
at  Baltimore  in  1866,  although  assuming  to 
represent  the  working  men  of  the  country, 
found  comparatively  little  support  among  the 
trades  unions,  and  gradually  took  the  form  of 
a  political  party.  A  national  industrial  con- 
gress was  formed  at  Cleveland,  O.,  in  July, 
1873.  Besides  an  exchange  of  views  between 
the  representatives  of  the  different  indnstries, 
its  objects  included  united  action  for  legisla- 
tion. Most  of  the  large  societies  and  many 
of  the  local  unions  were  represented. — See  Le- 
mercier,  Studet  titr  let  a»»ociaUon»  ouvriire* 
(Paris,  1867) ;  Brentano,  IHe  Arbeittgilden  der 
Oegetiwart  (Leipsic,  1871  et  *eq.) ;  the  count  de 
Paris,  Lu  atsoeiatioM  ouvriiret  en  Angleterre 
(French  and  English,  1869) ;  Nadaud,  Butoire 
del  elaue*  owriiret  en  Angleterre  (Paris,  1872) ; 
Leroy-Beaolieu,  La  gveition  ouvrUre  au  XIX< 
liiele  (Paris,  1872);  Bamberger,  Die  Arbei- 
ter/rage  (Stuttgart,  1878) ;  and  Mazaroz,  Le* 
ehainet  de  Veielovcage  modeme  (Paris,  1876). 

TUADE  WINDS,  the  prevailing  N.  E.  and  S. 
E.  winds,  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres respectively,  that  blow  from  the  par- 
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alleU  30°  N.  and  8.  toward  the  eqnator.  They 
are  atmospheric  currents  moving  toward  the 
equator  to  fill  the  spaces  left  by  the  airs  that 
have  become  heated  and  passed  np  to  the  more 
elevated  portions  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  belt 
of  the  equatorial  calms.  These  currents,  mov- 
ing continaally  toward  larger  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, do  not  at  once  acquire  the  increasing 
eastwardly  movement  of  the  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  revolving  beneath,  and  the  lag- 
ging occasioned  by  the  earth  dipping  away 
nnder  them  produces  a  deviation  from  a  direct 
meridional  movement  as  respects  the  snrface 
of  the  earth,  and  an  apparent  progress  of  the 
currents  toward  the  west.  Beyond  the  limits 
stated  above  these  currents  merge  into  the  re- 
gions of  variable  winds  and  calms.  (See  Me- 
TEOBOLOOT,  and  Rain.)  The  trade  winds  have 
been  known  to  Europeans  since  the  end  of  the 
14th  century ;  to  them  Columbus  owed  his 
prosperous  voyages  to  America,  and  they  con- 
stitute a  most  important  factor  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  ocean.  The  limits  within  which 
the  trades  prevail  vary  from  month  to  month 
with  the  varying  position  of  the  sun,  the  range 
being  about  ten  degrees.  In  general  the  trade 
wind  is  not  accompanied  by  clouds,  and  the  air 
is  comparatively  dry. — See  Maury's,  Fitzroy's, 
and  Andrau's  trade-wind  charts,  the  admiral- 
ty wind  charts,  and  Coffin's  "Winds  of  the 
Globe,"  to  be  published  in  1878  by  the  Smith- 
sonian institution;  also  Ferrel's  "Motions  of 
Fluids  and  Solids"  (New  York,  1860). 

TBAFiLGAK  (ano.  Promontorium  Junonu),  a 
cape  of  Spain,  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  at  the  N. 
W.  entrance  of  the  strait  of  GibraJtar,  in  lat. 
86°  10'  N.,  Ion.  6°  1'  W.,  about  38  m.  S.  E.  of 
Cadiz.  It  is  memorable  for  the  naval  battle 
fought  near  it,  Oct.  21,  1806,  between  the 
English  under  Nelson  and  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain.    (See  Nelson^,  Horatio.) 

nUGACiNTH.    See  Gum,  vol.  viii.,  p.  821. 

TUGOPilT,  a  name  given  by  Onvier  to  the 
birds  of  the  pheasant  family  comprised  in  the 
genus  ceriomU  (Swains.).  The  bill  resembles 
that  of  the  common  fowl ;  the  wings  are  am- 
ple and  very  concave,  with  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  qnills  the  longest;  tail  rounded,  and 
its  coverts  ample ;  tarsi  stoat  and  armed  with 
a  small  spur,  anterior  toes  united  at  the  base 
by  membrane,  and  the  claws  long  and  curved. 
There  are  three  or  four  species,  inhabitants 
of  the  gloomy  and  thick  pine  forests  of  the 
high  mountains  of  central  Asia;  they  are 
solitary  and  shy,  and  discoverable  only  by 
their  shrill  whistle ;  the  plumage  is  very  bril- 
liant, being  red,  varied  with  black,  blue,  and 
golden,  and  with  white  eye-like  spots.  The 
best  known  species  is  the  homed  pheasant  {C. 
mtyra,  Swains.),  of  the  size  of  a  large  domes- 
tic fowl ;  the  males  have  the  sides  of  the  head 
naked,  and  in  the  spring  behind  each  eye  a 
long  reddish  and  bluish  horn  directed  oblique- 
ly backward,  and  under  the  throat  long,  na- 
ked, bhuBh,  expansile  wattles ;  the  feathers  are 
lengthened  and  disunited  on  the  crown,  pur- 


plish black,  becoming  crimson  on  the  oecipot ; 
back  of  neck  and  bare  skin  in  front  surround- 
ed by  deep  black ;  wings  and  back  brown  with 
an  eyed  white  spot  at  the  end  of  each  feather ; 


HorDud  PhesBtDt  (Ceriornls  utyn). 

rest  of  plumage  deep  red  with  small  spots  of 
white;  the  female  and  yonng  are  brownish, 
and  have  neither  the  horns  nor  the  wattles; 
the  males  do  not  attain  the  full  beauty  of  their 
plumage  till  the  third  year.  The  food  con- 
sists of  grains,  roots,  insects,  and  larvsB.  There 
are  also  the  golden-breasted  and  black-headed 
tragopans,  similar  to  the  preceding. 

nAGVS,  fflerwyaH,  the  Latin  n&me  of  a 
German,  botanist,  whose  real  name  was  Bock, 
born  at  Heidersbach  in  1498,  died  at  Horn- 
bach  in  1658.  He  was  successively  head  of  a 
school  in  Zweibrficken  and  superintendent  of 
the  ducal  garden,  Protestant  pastor  at  Hom- 
bach,  and  physician  of  the  count  of  Nassau 
in  SaarbrCck.  He  published  Kevet  Kr&uter- 
bueh  Tom  Untenehiede,  Wirkun^  und  Nahnen 
der  Krauter,  to  im  DeuUehland  waehun  (foL, 
Strasborg,  1661 ;  Latin  translation  by  Kyber, 
1662).  This  was  the  first  attempt  in  modem 
times  toward  the  classification  of  plants. 

nilLDrO  ABBDTHS.    See  Abbuttb. 

IKAJAN  (Mabovb  Ulpius  Trajanus),  a  Ro- 
man emperor,  bom  in  Italics,  near  Seville, 
Spain,  Sept.  18,  A.  D.  52,  died  in  Selinus  (after- 
ward called  Trajanopolis),  Cilicia,  in  August, 
117.  He  was  the  son  of  Trajanns,  an  officer 
in  the  imperial  service,  and  early  embraced 
the  profession  of  arms.  He  served  as  a  mili- 
tary tribune  in  the  wars  of  the  East,  before 
86  was  made  praitor,  and  in  01  became  coO" 
snl  along  with  M.  Acilius  Glabrio.  After- 
ward he  went  to  Spain,  and  was  sent  by  Do- 
mitian  to  Germany  to  command  the  troops  on 
the  lower  Rhine.  When  at  the  close  of  97 
Nerva  adopted  him  and  chose  him  as  his  suc- 
cessor, the  selection  met  with  general  acquies- 
cence, although  no  previous  emperor  had  been 
bom  out  of  Italy.    His  title  after  his  elevation 
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to  the  imperial  dignity  vas  Imperator  Caesar 
Nerva  Trajanus  Augustas.  In  January,  98, 
Trajan,  who  was  then  encamped  at  Cologne, 
sacceeded  to  the  throne ;  but  for  many  months 
be  did  not  go  to  Rome,  being  engaged  in  war 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 
He  entered  Rome  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  and  soon  received,  for  bis  efforts 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
to  improve  the  judicature,  the  title  of  Pater 
Patriea,  and  the  new  designation  of  Optimus. 
In  100  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  his  warm 
personal  friend,  pronounced  his  panegyric  up- 
on him.  In  101  Trajan  crossed  the  Danube, 
defeated  Decebalos,  the  Dacian  monarch,  took 
many  of  his  strong  posts  and  his  capital  Sar- 
mizegitnsa,  and,- having  compelled  him  to  sue 
for  peace,  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph  with 
the  title  of  Dacicoa.  In  104  Decebalus  broke 
his  treaty,  refused  to  comply  with  the  emper- 
or's demand  that  he  should  surrender  himself, 
and  when  Trajan  marched  against  him  first  at- 
tempted to  poison  his  enemy.  The  conquest 
of  Dooia  was  now  determined  upon,  and  an 
immense  bridge  was  bnilt  across  the  Danube, 
over  which  the  Roman  army  passed  into  that 
country.  This  bridge  was  the  largest  work  of 
the  kind  ever  built  by  the  ancients,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dion  Oassius,  consisted  of  20  piers, 
150  ft.  high,  60  ft.  wide,  170  ft.  apart,  and 
united  by  wooden  arches;  it  was  probably 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modem  town  of 
Tchernetz  in  W.  Wallachia.  Decebalus  was  de- 
feated at  all  points,  and  in  despair  killed  him- 
self (106) ;  Dacia  was  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  Roman  province,  and  fortified  posts  were 
built  and  colonists  settled  in  it  (107).  When 
the  emperor  returned  to  Rome,  he  exhibited 
to  the  people  games  which  lasted  123  days, 
and  in  which  11,000  animals  were  killed  and 
10,000  gladiators  fought.  In  the  following 
years  he  carried  on  a  campaign  against  the 
Parthians  and  Armenians,  and  was  engaged  in 
numerous  military  expeditions,  the  history  of 
which  is  almost  altogether  lost.  In  the  spring 
of  115  he  marched  against  the  Parthians,  hav- 
ing previously  received  the  submission  of  Ar- 
menia and  the  princes  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. He  crossed  the  Tigris  on  a  bridge  of 
boats,  subdued  the  country  beyond  that  river, 
and  returned  to  Antiooh  the  same  year.  In 
116  he  again  marched  to  the  Tigris,  and  sailed 
down  that  stream  to  the  Persian  gulf,  but  was 
recalled  by  a  general  uprising  in  the  provinces 
which  he  had  reduced.  Arriving  at  Ctesiphon, 
he  gave  the  Parthians  a  king  whom  they  quick- 
ly expelled.  After  the  siege  of  Atr»  in  Meso- 
Eotamia  he  fell  sick,  and,  leaving  his  snocessor 
[adrian  in  command  in  Syria,  started  for  Italy, 
but  died  on  the  way.  His  ashes  were  carried 
to  Rome  in  a  golden  am,  and  placed  under  the 
column  bearing  his  name,  which  he  had  erected 
in  honor  of  his  Dacian  victories. — For  many 
generations  afterward  Trajan's  reign  was  looked 
upon  as  the  most  brilliant  in  the  imperial  an- 
nals.   The  Roman  arms  were  carried  further 


than  ever  before  or  after,  and  rarely  snflered 
defeat.  Besides  the  conquests  in  Dacia  and 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  Arabia  Petrwa  was 
made  subject  to  the  empire  by  A.  Cornelius 
P^ma,  the  governor  of  Syria.  Nor  were  his 
works  for  the  internal  improvement  of  bis 
dominions  less  important.  He  constructed  an 
artificial  harbor  at  Centum  Cellas  (now  Civitd 
Vecchia),  built  the  port  of  Ancona,  made  sev- 
eral great  roads  in  various  parts  of  the  empire, 
one  of  which  was  across  the  Pontine  marshes, 
and  erected  magnificent  bridges.  He  founded 
several  libraries  in  Rome,  one  of  which,  called 
Ulpia  Bibliotheea,  was  very  celebrated ;  built 
a  theatre  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  also  the 
Forum  Trajanum,  his  great  work,  iiwthe  centre 
of  which  was  the  column  of  Trajan,  erected  in 
112.  It  has  been  alleged  that  he  was  intem- 
perate and  licentious.  Many  writers  doubt  the 
magnitude  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  during  his 
reign.  His  correspondence  with  the  younger 
Pliny,  governor  of  Bithynia  and  Pontns,  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  Christians,  displays 
an  unusual  consideration  for  justice  and  hu- 
manity. In  his  reply  to  Pliny  be  says :  "  Yon 
have  adopted  the  right  course,  my  friend,  with 
regard  to  the  Christians ;  for  no  universal  rule, 
to  be  applied  in  all  oases,  can  be  fixed  in  this 
matter.  They  should  not  be  searched  for ;  but 
when  accused  and  convicted,  they  should  be 
punished ;  yet  if  any  one  denies  that  he  has 
been  a  Christian,  and  proves  it  by  action, 
namely,  by  worshipping  our  gods,  he  is  to  be 
pardoned  upon  his  repentance,  even  though 
suspicion  may  still  cleave  to  him  from  his  ante- 
cedents. But  anonymous  accusations  must  not 
be  admitted  in  any  criminal  process ;  it  sets  a 
bad  example  and  is  contrary  to  oar  age." 

niLL,  BwkH  TkaAw,  an  American  physi- 
cian, bom  in  Vernon,  Tolland  co.,  Conn.,  Aug. 
5, 1812.  His  parents  removed  to  west«m  New 
York  in  his  childhood.  He  stndied  medicine, 
and  for  some  time  practised  the  profession  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  system.  In  1840 
he  removed  to  New  York,  where  in  1848  he 
opened  a  water-cure  establishment ;  and  in 
1868  he  established  a  medical  school  for  pupils 
of  both  sexes,  called  the  "  New  York  Hygeio- 
Therapeutic  College,"  since  removed  to  Flor- 
ence, N.  J.  He  has  edited  the  "  Hydropathic 
Review  "  and  other  periodicals  devoted  to  hy- 
dropathy and  temperance,  and  has  published 
"Hydropathic  Encyclop»dia "  (New  York, 
1862);  "Hydropathic  Cook  Book"  (1864); 
"Prize  Essay  on  Tobacco"  (1854);  "Uterine 
Diseases  and  Displacements"  (1855);  "Home 
Treatment  for  Sexual  Abuses;"  "  The  Alcoholic 
Controversy;"  "The  Complete  Gymnasium" 
(1867);  "Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs" 
(1861);  "Handbook  of  Hygienic  Practice" 
(1865);  "The  True  Temperance  Platform" 
(1864);  "Sexual  Physiology"  (1866);  "Water 
Cure  for  the  Million"  (1867);  "Digestion  and 
Dyspepsia  "  (1874)  ;  "  The  Human  Voice  " 
(1874) ;  and  "  Popular  Physiology  "  (1875). 
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nun,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic, 
in  the  province  and  87  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  the 
city  of  Ban;  pop.  in  1872,  24,888.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  cathedral  with  one  of  the  loftiest 
towers  in  Italy.  The  harbor  was  formerly  very 
deep,  but  is  now  accessible  only  to  small  ves- 
sels. The  trade  is  chiefly  in  oil,  wine,  grain, 
almonds,  and  flgs. 

numtnXBAB,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  district  of  Tanjore,  Madras,  on  an  island 
at  the  month  of  the  river  Cavery,  147  m.  8. 
by  W.  of  Madras;  pop.  about  25,000.  There 
are  Lutheran  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  chap- 
el, and  several  schools.  Tranquebar  has  some 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  oil,  and  soap. 
It  belonged  to  the  Danes,  but  was  ceded  to 
the  British  in  1846. 

nURSCiVClSIi.    See  Oattcasus. 

TBANSCENDENTAL  (Latin  tranteendere,  to  go 
beyond),  in  metaphysics,  a  term  applied  in 
general  to  ideas  and  doctrines  that  are  not 
suggested  or  limited  by  experience.  In  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  trcmteenden*  and  (ra7>- 
lemdentalU  designated  anything  that  was  not 
pradieamentalia,  that  is,  anything  that  rose 
above,  was  ^  not  comprehended  in,  and  could 
not  be  defined  by,  either  of  the  ten  rumma 
fftn&ra  or  categories  of  Aristotle.  Thus,  being 
was  transcendental,  and  only  some  category 
of  being  was  preedicamental.  Eant  gave  new 
and  distinct  significations  to  trcmtemdent  and 
trantetndentalis.  The  former  designated  what 
is  wholly  beyond  erperience,  is  conceivable 
neither  a  priori  nor  apotttriori,  and  thus  lies 
beyond  every  category  of  thought.  The  latter 
designated  a  priori  conceptions  and  judgments, 
which  are  necessary  and  universal,  and  which 
transcend  the  sphere,  while  affording  the  con- 
ditions, of  the  contingent  knowledge  furnished 
by  experience.  Thus  by  the  transcendental, 
formal,  or  critical  philosophy  of  Eant  is  meant 
his  system  of  the  principles  of  the  pure  reason, 
which  occupies  itself  not  with  the  objects  or 
matter  of  knowledge,  but  with  the  sobjective 
ideas  or  forms,  as  time,  space,  substance,  and 
oansality,  through  which  objects  are  repre- 
sented to  us  as  phenomena.  Objects  in  them- 
selves {Binge  an  sieh)  he  deemed  transcendent. 
— ^In  mathematics,  transcendental  quantities 
are  those  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  finite 
number  of  algebraic  terms,  but  are  represented 
by  means  either  of  logarithms,  or  variable  ex- 
ponents, or  some  of  the  trigonometrical  func- 
tions. Transcendental  curves,  as  the  logarith- 
mic spiral,'  are  those  whose  equation  is  tran- 
scendental, i.  e.,  expresses  a  relation  between 
transcendental  quantities. 

ISARSfTSION  OF  BLOOD,  the  operation  of 
introducing  into  the  vascnlar  system  of  one 
animal  blood  taken  from  the  vessels  of  another. 
This  operation  was  suggested  and  described  by 
Libavins  early  in  the  17th  oentnry,  but  it  was 
first  successfully  practised  by  Richard  Lower 
in  England  in  1666.  Some  years  previously 
it  had  been  ascertained  by  Robert  Boyle  that 


▼arions  medicinal  substances  might  be  injected 
directly  into  the  blood  vessels  of  the  living  dog^ 
with  the  result  of  producing  their  specific  effect 
npon  the  animal  system,  as  if  they  had  been 
introduced  by  the  stomach.  Lower's  ezperi- 
ments  were  also  performed  upon  the  dog,  by 
connecting,  by  means  of  a  tube,  the  carotid 
artery  of  one  animal  with  the  jugular  vein  of 
another,  the  vein  of  the  second  dog  being 
allowed  to  remain  open  above  the  point  of 
connection.  Thus  the  blood  lost  by  the  second 
dog  was  supplied  by  that  coming  from  the 
carotid  artery  of  the  first.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  animal  into  whose  vessels  the 
blood  was  introduced  in  this  way  by  transfu- 
sion remained  uninjured,  while  the  other  died 
of  exhaustion  from  heemorrhage.  These  ex- 
periments encouraged  the  idea  of  performing 
a  similar  operation  upon  the  human  subject. 
This  was  first  done  in  France  in  1666  by  Denjs 
and  Emmerets.  They  believed  that  the  opera- 
tion might  result  in  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases 
by  introducing  into  the  veins  of  the  patient 
healthy  blood  from  a  foreign  source ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  transfused  the  blood  of  a  sheep 
for  this  purpose  into  a  man.  The  first  re- 
sults were  said  to  have  been  so  favorable  as 
to  excite  the  most  extravagant  anticipations, 
and  to  create  great  enthusiasm  in  the  minds 
of  the  medical  profession  in  favor  of  the  opera- 
tion. But  these  promises  were  not  fulfilled, 
and  as  several  instances  occurred  soon  after- 
ward where  the  operation  was  followed  by  bad 
consequences,  there  was  a  corresponding  re- 
action againeit  it,  and  in  1668  the  parliament 
of  Paris  forbade  its  repetition  except  by  special 
consent  of  the  faculty.  In  1818  the  operation 
of  transfusion  was  again  taken  up  by  Dr.  Blun- 
dell  of  London,  who  carefully  experimented 
upon  it  as  applied  to  its  original  and  legitimate 
object,  namely,  the  restoration  of  life  ^ter  ex- 
hausting hsemorrhage.  He  performed  88  ex- 
periments npon  dogs,  and  established  by  them 
the  following  facts:  1,  that  dogs,  when  ex- 
hausted by  heemorrhage,  may  be  resuscitated, 
even  after  momentary  stoppage  of  the  respira- 
tion, by  injecting  the  blood  of  other  dogs ;  2, 
that  human  blood  injected  into  a  dog,  in  sufS- 
cient  quantity  to  supply  the  loss  caused  by 
abundant  htemorrhage,  produces  a  temporary 
reanimation,  but  does  not  save  life,  as  the  dog 
dies  some  honrs  afterward ;  8,  that  the  trans- 
fusion of  blood,  whether  arterial  or  venous, 
will  be  successful  if  the  two  animals  belong  to 
the  same  species;  4,  that  tlie  blood  used  in 
transfusion  need  not  be  conveyed  directly  from 
the  vascular  system  of  one  animal  to  &at  of 
the  other,  but  may  be  received  into  a  cup  and 
passed  through  a  syringe,  without  being  thereby 
rendered  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  liife.  The 
operation  was  thus  placed  npon  its  proper  foot- 
ing, and  one  of  the  important  conditions  for 
its  success  brought  into  notice ;  namely,  that 
the  blood  used  for  transfusion  should  belong 
to  an  animal  of  the  same  or  at  least  a  kindred 
species.    This  explained  in  great  measure  the 
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bad  results  of  the  earlier  operations,  intrhich 
the  blood  of  the  sheep  had  been  introdnced 
into  the  veins  of  the  haman  subject.  This  fact 
was  still  further  elaborated  by  subsequent  ex- 
perimenters. If  the  animals  used  for  experi- 
ment belong  to  different  classes,  as  where  the 
blood  of  a  quadruped  is  introduced  into  the 
veins  of  a  bird,  or  that  of  a  bird  into  the  veins 
of  a  quadruped,  even  in  small  quantity,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  an  actually  poisonous  eSect,  and 
death  follows  in  a  very  short  time.  If  the 
animals  belong  to  the  same  class,  but  are  not 
of  the  same  genus,  as  where  the  blood  of  the 
cow  or  the  sheep  is  introduced  into  the  vessels 
of  the  cat  or  the  rabbit,  or  human  blood  into 
those  of  the  dog,  there  is  a  temporary  reani- 
mation,  but  noxious  effects  afterward  follow, 
and  death  occurs  at  the  end  of  some  days. 
These  noxious  results  appear  to  be  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  presence  of  the  fibrine  of  the 
blood ;  for  if  this  be  removed  by  beating  the 
fresh  blood  before  its  injection,  they  do  not 
follow,  or  at  least  are  much  less  strongly 
marked.  Nevertheless,  the  blood  of  animals 
belon^ng  to  a  different  class,  even  when  de- 
fibrinated,  though  no  longer  actually  poison- 
ous, does  not  resuscitate  or  preserve  the  animal 
experimented  on  from  the  effects  of  haemor- 
rhage. To  secure  this  beneficial  effect,  the 
animals  must  be  within  certain  limits  of  con- 
sanguinity. If  the  blood  be  used  fresh,  they 
must  belong  to  the  same  species ;  and  if  it  be 
defibrinated,  they  must  etill  belong  to  the  same 
genus.  Furthermore,  it  is  found  that  the  red 
globules  of  the  blood  are  essential  to  its  vivify- 
ing influence.  The  fibrine  may  be  removed 
without  injury,  and  in  some  cases,  as  above 
mentioned,  even  with  benefit.  But  the  injec- 
tion of  serum  alone,  that  is,  blood  deprived  of 
both  fibrine  and  globules,  is  useless  as  a  means 
of  preserving  life. — With  these  improvements 
the  operation  of  transfusion  has  been  success- 
fully applied  to  the  human  subject.  After  an 
abundant  hesmorrbage  there  is  frequently  an 
interval,  often  of  several  honrs,  during  which, 
although  the  heemorrhage  may  have  ceased,  the 
patient  is  evidently  sinMng,  and  other  means 
of  restoration  are  of  no  avail.  It  is  to  such 
cases  that  the  operation  of  transfusion  is 
adapted.  B^rard  nas  recorded  14  instances 
of  this  kind,  most  of  them  cases  of  hemor- 
rhage after  delivery,  in  which  the  life  of  the 
patient  was  saved  by  this  means.  There  are 
certain  rules  which  it  is  important  to  observe : 
1.  In  transfusion  in  the  human  subject,  it  is 
of  course  human  blood  that  should  be  used, 
supplied  by  a  healthy,  vigorous  person.  2.  But 
a  small  quantity,  namely,  from  two  to  four 
ounces,  should  be  injected  at  a  time.  This 
amount  is  generally  sufficient ;  if  not,  the  in- 
jection may  be  repeated  after  an  interval.  All 
that  is  required  by  the  transfusion  is  to  restore 
the  patient  to  consciousness  and  bring  him  into 
such  a  condition  that  he  can  take  and  appro- 
priate nourishment  and  stimulus.  8.  If  the  in- 
jection be  made  by  a  syringe,  great  care  should 


be  taken  that  the  blood  be  not  allowed  to 
fall  below  its  natural  temperature  of  100°  F., 
and  especially  that  no  bubbles  of  air  become 
entangled  with  it  and  thus  introduced  into  the 
veins,  4.  The  injection  should  be  made  slowly, 
and  terminated  as  soon  as  the  requisite  eflect 
has  been  produced.  6.  The  delay  should  not 
be  so  great  aa  to  inonr  the  risk  of  the  blood 
becoming  coagulated,  either  in  the  syringe  or 
within  the  veins  of  the  patient. 

ISAimr,  in  astronomy,  the  passage  of  a 
planet  across  the  disk  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  satel- 
lite across  the  disk  of  its  primary ;  also,  the 
passage  of  a  heavenly  body  across  the  meridian 
of  the  place  of  observation,  sometimes  called 
its  culmination.  Of  the  planets,  only  Mercury 
and  Venus,  having  orbits  within  the  orbit  of 
the  earth,  can  present  this  phenomenon.  The 
transits  of  Venus  are  employed  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  sun's  distance ;  they  recur  at 
alternate  intervals  of  8  and  105i^,  and  8  and 
121^  years.  The  earliest  transit  of  the  sun's 
disk  of  which  we  have  an  account  is  that  of 
Venus  in  1639,  predicted  and  observed  by  Jere- 
miah Horrox,  an  amateur  astronomer  of  Lan- 
cashire, England.  The  transits  of  the  last 
century,  in  the  years  1761  and  1769,  were  ob- 
served with  great  care,  expeditions  having  been 
equipped  for  the  purpose  by  the  chief  Euro- 
pean states.  But  the  results  then  obtained 
were  not  so  trustworthy  as  had  been  antici- 
pated. Two  methods  of  observation  were 
relied  on,  both  depending  on  time,  though  not 
in  the  same  way.  It  had  been  su^ested  by 
Halley,  early  in  the  century,  that  instead  of 
observing  the  position  of  Venus  on  the  sun's 
face  at  any  assigned  instant  (for  the  purpose 
of  thence  determining  her  relative  parallactic 
displacement  and  so  her  distance),  the  observ- 
ers should  note  the  interval  of  time  occupied 
by  the  planet  in  completing  her  transit  As 
the  effect  of  parallax  would  be  to  cause  her  to 
traverse  different  chords,  as  seen  by  observers 
at  northern  and  at  southern  stations,  there 
would  result  a  difference  in  the  duration  of 
transit,  the  amount  of  which  would  enable 
astronomers  to  deduce  the  sun's  distance.  De- 
lisle,  when  the  transit  of  1761  was  approach- 
ing, discovered  that  there  would  be  on  that 
occasion  disadvantages  in  applying  Halley's 
proposed  method,  which  requires  that  both  tiie 
beginning  and  end  of  the  transit  should  be 
seen;  and  he  proposed  another  method,  re- 
quiring only  that  one  or  other  of  these  phases 
snould  be  noted.  According  to  this  plan,  two 
observers  were  both  to  note  the  beginning  (or 
else  both  to  note  the  end),  one  observing  the 
phase  where  it  occurred  as  early  as  possible, 
and  the  other  observing  it  where  it  occurred 
as  late  as  possible ;  then,  by  noting  the  differ- 
ence of  time  between  their  two  observations, 
they  would  be  able  to  estimate  the  sun's  dis- 
tance. Halley's  method  was  manifestly  the 
easier,  since  each  observer  had  to  note  the  du- 
ration between  two  phenomena  both  of  which 
were  o1>served  by  him,  and  the  difference  be- 
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tween  th&  two  durations  thas  noted  could  be 
determined  at  once ;  whereas  in  Delisle'g  meth- 
od each  observer  had  to  determine  the  absolute 
time  of  a  single  phenomenon,  and  a  compari- 
son between  their  results  could  only  be  effected 
satisfactorily  if  these  results  could  be  referred 
to  some  common  standard  time  of  reference, 
as  Greenwich  or  Paris  time.  But  in  the  ac- 
tual application  of  both  methods  another  diffi- 
culty obtruded  itself  into  notice.  It  was  found 
that  the  moment  when  Venus  was  in  internal 
contact,  either  at  ingress  or  egress,  could  not 
be  determined,  as  Ualley  bad  hoped,  within  a 
single  second,  or  indeed  within  several  seconds. 
Accordingly  doubt  had  long  rested  on  the  de- 
termination of  the  sun's  distance  obtained 
from  the  observations  made  in  1761  and  1769. 
In  fact,  from  the  first,  the  results  were  found  to 
be  widely  discordant  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  obaervations  were  interpreted. 
The  values  of  the  sun's  distance  deduced  from 
the  transit  of  1761  ranged  from  77,846,000  m, 
to  96, 1 63,000  m. ;  those  deduced  from  the  tran- 
sit of  1769,  though  not  ranging  quite  so  widely, 
yet  differed  by  more  than  4,000,000  m.,  the 
greatest  being  as  before  96,168,000  m.,  the 
least  92,049,660  m.  Strangely  enough,  all  this 
was  forgotten  when  (after  Encke  had  published 
his  result  from  the  combination  of  both  series 
of  observations,  viz.,  96,266,000  m.)  a  long  pe- 
riod had  elapsed  during  which  the  text  books 
and  ephemerides  had  published  the  same  value 
for  this  important  element.  Accordingly, 
much  surprise  was  expressed  when  other  meth- 
ods of  observation  showed  that  this  value  so 
long  received  was  too  great  by  three  or  four 
million  miles,  the  true  value  appearing  to  be 
nearer  92,000,000  m.  Although  this  surprise 
was  by  no  means  justified  by  the  facts  of  the 
case,  yet  it  was  natural  that  much  attention 
should  be  attracted  to  the  transits  of  1874  (Dec. 
8)  and  1882.  Accordingly  great  preparations 
were  made  for  the  observation  of  the  earlier 
transit,  the  United  States  in  particular  taking  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  work.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  nearly  $1,000,000  must  have  been 
expended  on  the  various  expeditions.  Stations 
were  occupied  in  Siberia,  China,  Japan,  the  Ha- 
waiian islands,  northern  India,  Persia,  Turkis- 
tan,  and  Egypt  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
at  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Indian  and  South- 
em  oceans,  from  Kergnelen  on  the  east  to  Chat- 
ham island  and  New  Caledonia  on  the  west, 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  being 
also  occupied  in  force.  Various  success  attend- 
ed the  observers,  but  on  the  whole  the  results 
obtained  were  excellent.  Delisle's  method  and 
Halley's,  the  heliometrio  method,  and  photog- 
raphy were  applied  at  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant sifitions ;  and  though  bad  weather  pre- 
Tiuled  at  other  stations,  the  object  of  the  expe- 
ditions was  achieved.  8o  far  as  can  be  judged 
at  present,  the  sun's  dist^ce  indicated  by  these 
observations  is  about  92,000,000  m.  The  next 
transit  of  Venus  will  occur  Dec.  6,  1882,  and 
is  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  for 


verifying  these  determinations. — The  transits 
of  Mercury  are  much  more  frequent  tiuai  those 
of  Venus,  in  consequence  of  the  former  planet 
being  nearer  the  sun,  and  having  thus  a  nar- 
rower orbit  and  a  shorter  year ;  but  they  are 
not  available  for  the  determination  of  the  solar 
parallax.  The  transit  of  stars  is  employed  in 
the  determination  of  longitude.  (See  Loxei- 
TUDB.)  The  precise  relative  situation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  respect  to  their  right  as- 
cension Is  determined  by  comparing  their  ex- 
act times  of  transit.  For  the  means  by  which 
these  times  are  ascertained  see  Tsakbit  Cibcls. 

nUNSIT,  agiMCr>s.    See  Theodolitk. 

TSANSIT  CIRCU,  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  absolute  positions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  As  these  positions  are 
given  by  two  independent  elements,  the  right 
ascension  and  declination,  corresponding  to 
geographical  lon^tude  and  latitude,  so  this  in- 
strument is  a  combination  of  two  independent 


Tnnatt  Circle. 

constructions,  each  giving  its  share  to  the  name 
of  the  whole,  and  each  furnishing  its  corre- 
sponding element  by  independent  and  yet  simul- 
taneous observation.  Tne  transit  circle  now 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of 
every  well  constituted  observatory.  The  two 
constructions  which  have  here  combined  their 
powers  are  the  transit  instrument  and  the  me- 
ridian or  vertical  circle.  The  former  consists 
of  a  telescope  whose  tube  is  composed  of  two 
slightly  conical  portions  firmly  secured  at  their 
bases  to  opposite  sides  of  a  hollow  central  cube, 
from  two  other  opposite  sides  of  which  proceed 
also  equal  cones  of  more  massive  make,  gener- 
ally indeed  cast  in  the  same  piece  wiUi  the 
cube,  and  forming  an  axis  at  right  angles  with 
the  telescope.  At  or  near  the  extremities  of 
this  axis  are  two  perfectly  cylindrical,  highly 
finished  pivots  of  hardened  steel,  correspond- 
ing in  position  to  sockets  resting  upon  stone 
columns  which,  based  firmly  in  the  ground, 
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exactly  east  and  west  of  each  other,  and  rising 
to  a  convenient  height,  sapport  the  instrument 
ao  that  the  telescope  revolTes  freely  between 
them  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  This  gives 
the  simple  transit  instrument,  by  which  and 
its  necessary  accompaniment,  the  clock,  is  ob- 
served the  time  of  meridian  passage  (the  tran- 
rit)  of  the  star  whose  place  is  to  be  determined. 
If  now  we  attach  firmly  to  the  axis  a  finely 
graduated  circle  which  will  revolve  with  the 
telescope,  we  shall  be  enabled,  by  means  of  its 
divisions,  to  measure  also  the  precise  altitude 
of  the  star  at  the  same  instant  of  culmination ; 
and  thus  the  transit  circle  will  give,  by  the  first 
observation,  the  desired  right  ascension,  and 
by  the  second,  the  desired  declination  of  the 
object.  This  combination  is  entirely  of  mod- 
em date.  Transit  instruments  and  meridian 
arcs  and  circles  have  been  used  ever  since  the 
days  of  Roemer  and  IMoard,  but  the  first  real 
conjunction  of  the  two  dates  from  the  dose 
of  uie  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. — 
The  sockets  of  the  transit  circle  receive  the 
pivots  and  determine  the  position  of  the  in- 
strument. They  are  not  formed,  as  might  be 
supposed,  of  circular  "  boxes  "  accurately  fit- 
ting the  pivots,  but  are  simply  solid  little  pieces 
of  gun  metal,  cut  away  at  the  upper  surface  by 
two  planes  inclined  to  each  other  like  the  sides 
of  the  letter  V,  from  which  letter  they  take 
their  technical  and  convenient  name.  In  these 
V's  the  pivots  revolve  smoothly  and  truly, 
touching  the  inclined  sides  at  but  two  points, 
and  consequently  without  the  lateral  play  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  in  circular 
boxes,  however  truly  ground.  Again,  the  stone 
piers  upon  which  the  instrument  rests,  even 
though  wrought  into  perfect  symmetry  and 
equality  in  every  respect,  and  though  posited 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  no  apprehension 
of  relative  change,  will  yet  continually  mani- 
fest such  change,  sometimes  under  the  influ- 
ence of  varying  temperature  from  day  to  night 
and  night  to  day,  but  more  frequently  from 
causes  even  more  irregular  and  less  known  than 
this.  In  order  therefore  to  be  able  to  keep 
the  axis  of  the  instrument  dnly  east  and  west 
and  truly  horizontal,  the  V'a  are  not  perma- 
nently bedded  in  the  stone,  but  are  so  held  by 
strong  plates  of  the  same  material,  themselves 
permanently  fastened,  as  to  allow  of  small 
changes  of  position,  one  in  a  horizontal  and 
the  other  in  a  vertical  direction.  Passing  next 
to  the  telescope,  we  notice  that  the  narrower 
ends  of  the  tapering  tubes  are  terminated  by 
flat  rings  of  precisely  the  same  dimensions, 
upon  which  are  fitted  caps  containing,  one  the 
object  glass  and  the  other  the  eye  tube  with  its 
mechanisms.  These  caps  are  exactly  of  eqnal 
weight,  and,  partially  entering  the  ends  of  the 
tube,  their  centres  of  gravity  fall  truly  in  the 
line  of  junction  with  the  telescope.  Thus  the 
instrument  is  not  only  perfectly  counterpoised, 
but  also,  the  caps  being  convertible,  the  object 
glass  and  eye  tube  may  be  and  should  be  pe- 
riodically interchanged,  in  order  to  eliminate 


from  an  average  result  the  effect  of  a  possible 
flexure  of  the  tube.  The  object  glass  presents 
nothing  worthy  of  especial  remark.  The  oon- 
stmotion  of  the  eye  piece  is  peculiar.  The 
term  "eye  piece"  is  generally,  though  incor- 
rectly, applied  to  the  whole  mechanism  at  the 
eye  end  of  the  telescope,  which  consists  of  a 
small  tube  sliding  in  the  end  cap,  and  carrying 
not  only  the  eye  piece  proper,  which  is  of  the 
form  known  as  Ramsden's  (see  Telbsoope), 
but  also  a  conveniently  shaped  box  cont^ning 
two.  thin  metallic  plates.  These  plates,  called 
diaphragms,  are  made  with  central  openings, 
across  which  are  stretched  the  threawds  used 
to  mark  the  star's  position  in  or  its  progress 
through  the  field.  One  of  these  diaphragms 
is  used  for  the  observation  of  transits,  and 
is  securely  held  in  place  by  fine  "antago- 
nist" adjusting  screws.  Across  its  opening 
and  precisely  through  the  centre  of  the  field 
is  stretched  vertically  a  most  delicate  thread 
of  spider's  web,  which,  as  the  instrument  re- 
volves, represents  to  the  observer's  eye  the 
meridian  as  a  visible  line  across  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  seen  to  pass  at  the  mo- 
ment of  culmination.  In  order  to  gain  more 
accuracy  in  this  observation  (for  the  instant  of 
transit  is  required  to  be  known  within  a  small 
fraction  of  a  second),  other  threads  are  also 
introduced  parallel  with  the  central  one  and 
synmietrically  disposed  on  either  side  of  it,  so 
that,  by  noting  the  time  of  crossing  each  and 
taking  the  average,  a  very  great  degree  of  ac- 
curacy is  attained.  Ordinarily  the  transit  dia- 
phragm contains  either  fire  or  seven  threads, 
all  at  eqnal  intervals ;  but  for  special  purposes 
their  number  and  arrangement  are  adapted  to 
the  circumstances.  With  a  telegraphic  meth- 
od of  registry,  as  practised  with  Qie  large  tran- 
sit instrument  of  the  Washington  observatory, 
five  different  sets  or  tallies,  with  five  threads 
in  each,  are  sometimes  used.  Across  the  same 
diaphn^  is  stretched  horizontally  another 
fixed  thread,  as  a  guide  to  the  observer  in  pla- 
cing the  telescope  so  that  the  star  shall  traverse 
the  centre  of  the  field.  The  second  diaphragm, 
carrying  only  a  single  horizontal  thread,  is  mov- 
able in  a  vertical  direction  between  truly  fit- 
ting guides,  and  by  means  of  a  finely  wrought 
micrometer  screw.  As  the  first  plate  belongs 
to  the  transit  portion  of  the  twofold  construc- 
tion, so  this  one  belongs  to  and  cooperates  with 
the  circle,  and  the  office  of  the  screw  which 
carries  it  is  to  measure  the  exact  distance  of 
the  star,  as  it  traverses  the  field,  either  from 
the  fixed  horizontal  thread,  or  from  some  other 
definite  starting  point,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented upon  the  ^cale  of  the  screw  without 
being  necessarily  visible.  Attached  to  the 
screw  and  revolving  with  it  is  a  small  disk  or 
"  head,"  whose  edge  is  divided  into  100  eqnal 
parts,  so  as  to  measure  very  accurately  the 
fractions  of  a  revolution,  while  the  whole  num- 
ber of  turns  necessary  to  carry  the  thread  to 
any  part  of  the  field  is  registered  upon  a  con- 
venient scale  usually  placed  within  the  eye 
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piece  and  visible  with  the  threads  themselyes. 
In  order  to  render  thread  and  scale  visible  by 
night,  varioaB  contrivances  are  nsed,  the  most 
common  of  which  is  to  introduce  a  flat  oval  ring 
with  whitened  surface  into  the  central  cnbe. 
and  with  its  plane  inclined  at  an  angle  of  4C 
with  the  axis,  so  that,  receiving  light  thrown 
in  through  an  orifice  in  the  pivots,  it  will  reflect 
sufficient  into  the  field  to  show  the  threads  as 
black  lines  upon  a  bright  ground.  Sometimes 
also  the  iJlamination  is  thrown  upon  the  threads 
themselves,  when  they  appear  as  bright  lines 
upon  a  dark  ground ;  and  in  the  great  transit 
circle  at  Greenwich  a  very  ingenious  combina- 
tion of  prisms  enables  the  observer  to  produce 
either  ^ect  at  pleasure. — Upon  each  half  of 
the  axis,  between  the  cnbe  and  the  pivots,  is  a 
cirde  whose  diameter  is  usually  from  one  third 
to  one  half  the  length  of  the  telescope.  These 
circles  with  their  several  radii  and  cross  bars 
are  generally  cast  each  in  a  single  piece,  to  in- 
sure greater  firmness  and  avoid  unequal  ten- 
sions. But  the  six-foot  circles  of  the  Green- 
wich instrument  just  mentioned,  weighing 
about  300  lbs.  each,  are  made  of  two  castings, 
the  rim  in  one,  and  the  whole  system  of  radii 
and  braces  in  another,  the  two  being  afterward 
.firmly  bolted  together  at  12  equidistant  points. 
Upon  a  narrow  band  of  silver  inserted  near  the 
circumference  of  the  circles  are  cut  the  gradu- 
ations required  for  the  special  office  of  each ; 
one,  used  only  for  pointing  the  telescope  in  any 
given  direction,  is  divided  so  as  to  read  with  a 
vernier  to  single  minutes,  which  is  abundantly 
sufficient;  the  other  circle,  intended  for  the 
exact  measurement  of  angles,  is  divided  with 
the  most  scrupulous  aconracy  into  arcs  of  two, 
three,  or  five  minntes,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and,  once  fixed  upon  the  axis,  should  never 
during  observations  be  handled  or  subject- 
ed to  unequal  pressure  or  strain  of  any  sort. 
Assuming  now  that  these  division  marks  are 
truly  cut,  we  next  look  for  the  means  of  sub- 
dividing the  small  arcs  into  seconds  and  frac- 
tions of  seconds,  and  find  this  accomplished 
by  a  system  of  "  reading  microscopes."  These 
are  microscopes  of  the  ordinary  compound  con- 
struction, but  each  provided  with  a  microme- 
ter screw  carrying,  as  in  the  German  instru- 
ments, a  pair  of  close  parallel  threads  between 
which  the  image  of  the  division  under  con- 
sideration can  be  placed  with  great  accuracy, 
or,  as  in  Troughton's  form,  two  threads  cross- 
ing each  other  at  a  very  acute  angle,  which 
may  be  bisected  by  the  division.  The  micro- 
scopes are  so  made  that  one  revolution  of  the 
screw  is  equal  to  a  minute,  and  the  microme- 
ter head  is  divided  into  60  e'qual  parts,  each  of 
which  therefore  represents  a  second.  There 
are  usually  four  of  these  microscopes  placed 
90  degrees  apart;  but  sometimes  as  many  as 
six  are  nsed  for  greater  certainty,  both  from 
the  greater  number  of  readings  and  from  the 
probable  reduction  of  the  systematic  errors  of 
the  primary  division.  The  proper  method  of 
supporting  these  microscopes  to  insure  their 


perfect  stability  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
study.  A  favorite  plan  has  been  to  place  them 
on  the  periphery  of  another  smaller  circle 
which  rests,  accurately  fitting,  upon  the  axis 
itself,  but  is  prevented  from  revolving  with  it 
by  a  small  projecting  bar  caught  below  between 
two  screws  attached  to  the  pier.  Experience, 
however,  seems  to  have  decided  in  favor  of 
securing  firmly  and  independently  upon  the 
pier  itself,  near  the  V-plate,  a  solid  block  of 
metal  which  serves  as  the  centre  of  a  strong 
square  frame  at  whose  corners  the  microscopes 
are  attached  by  adjusting  screws.  The  micro- 
scopes are  thus  entirely  disconnected  from  the 
circle ;  and  although  every  new  adjustment  of 
the  axis  will  show  itself  in  their  record  of  the 
graduations,  yet  this  produces  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  the  mean  of  readings  of  opposite 
microscopes.  In  the  Greenwich  instrument, 
whose  piers  are  broader  than  the  circles  them- 
selves, the  microscopes  are  very  long,  and  are 
passed  through  the  pier  itself,  converging  from 
the  rim  of  the  circle  until  their  eye  pieces  are 
collected  within  a  very  small  space,  where  the 
observer  reads  them  with  convenience  and 
ease.  The  graduated  limb  is  bevelled  to  suit 
this  arrangement,  and  from  another  point  near 
the  observer  a  small  gas-burner  radiates  light 
through  other  openings  in  the  pier  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  illuminate  uniformly  the  field  of 
each  microscope ;  a  matter  of  very  high  prac- 
tical importance. — To  bring  the  instrument 
into  its  proper  place  in  the  meridian,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  middle  vertical  thread  of 
the  fixed  diaphragm  be  placed  truly  in  the  op- 
tical axis  of  the  telescope,  which  is  the  central 
line  of  the  cone  of  rays  converging  from  the 
object  glass.  This  may  be  effected  by  turning 
the  telescope  to  a  very  distant  fixed  object, 
noting  the  exact  position  of  this  middle  thread 
with  reference  to  the  images  in  the  field,  and 
then  reversing  the  instrument,  when  the  thread 
will  probably  occupy  a  different  position, 
whereupon  it  must  be  brought  by  the  adjust- 
ing screws  of  the  diaphragm  to  a  point  mid- 
way between  the  first  and  second  places,  and 
the  operation  repeated  until  no  change  ap- 
pears upon  reversal.  Kext,  by  means  of  a 
spirit  level  and  the  vertical  adjusting  screws 
of  one  of  the  Y-plates,  the  axis  of  the  instm- 
ment  is  rendered  truly  horizontal ;  and  finally, 
the  approximate  sidereal  time  being  known, 
the  telescope  is  directed  to  some  star,  also 
known,  very  near  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  axis  moved  by  the  horizontal  adjusting 
screws  of  the  other  Y-plate,  until  at  the  right 
moment  the  star  and  thread  coincide  exactly. 
The  three  errors  thus  corrected  are  denom- 
inated the  errors  in  collimation,  level,  and  azi- 
muth respectively.  And  now,  by  help  of  stel- 
lar observations  under  properly  varied  circum- 
stances, we  are  able  not  only  to  determine 
with  great  precision  the  small  outstanding  val- 
ues of  these  errors,  which  by  no  means  remain 
constant  -for  any  length  of  time,  but  also  to 
judge  the  clock  that  aided  us,  and  finally  the 
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very  places  of  the  stars  that  have  served  as  onr 
guides.  The  errors  of  instrnment  and  clock 
baying  been  thus  determined,  it  is  possible,  by 
the  aid  of  formolas  and  methods  which  have 
been  so  thoroughly  developed  and  systematized 
as  to  he  applicable  with  the  greatest  facility, 
to  obtain  by  a  single  observation  of  any  new 
object  its  right  ascension  within  a  very  small 
fraction  of  a  second  of  time. — ^But,  as  we  have 
intimated,  the  chief  value  of  the  instrument 
consists  in  its  power  of  furnishing  at  the  same 
culmination  not  only  the  right  ascension  but 
also  the  declination  of  the  object,  and  it  ac- 
complishes the  latter  most  simply  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  While  the  observer  is  noting 
the  progress  of  the  star  across  the  transit 
threads,  he  at  the  same  time,  by  a  delicate 
movement  of  the  telescope  in  altitude,  places 
it  so  that  the  star  appears  to  run  along  the 
fixed  horizontal  thread ;  and  then,  the  transit 
observation  having  been  completed,  he  reads, 
even  to  the  fraction  of  a  second,  from  the  cir- 
cle microscopes  the  precise  point  correspond- 
ing to  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  star.  Or,  a 
still  more  accurate  determination  is*  obtained 
by  placing  the  telescope  so  that  the  star  will 
traverse  the  field  at  a  little  distance  above  or 
below  the  fixed  thread ;  and  there  is  ordinarily 
time  enough  to  bring  the  movable  thread  sev- 
eral times  into  coincidence  with  the  star's 
image  by  means  of  the  micrometer  screw,  al- 
ways noting  its  indications  and  afterward 
taking  the  mean  of  all.  The  small  distance 
from  the  fixed  thread,  as  thus  measured,  must 
of  course  be  duly  applied  as  a  correction  to 
the  readings  of  the  microscopes,  and  thus  we  de- 
rive one  extremity  of  the  desired  arc,  and  then 
proceed  to  find  the  other.  In  order  to  know 
the  star's  declination,  we  must  first  have  its 
altitude  above  the  horizon.  This  can  some- 
times be  obtained  by  a  double  observation  of 
the  star's  image,  first  as  reflected  from  a  quick- 
silver surface,  and  then  as  seen  directly,  in 
which  case  the  arc  included  between  these  two 
directions  is  obviously  equal  to  twice  the  alti- 
tude of  the  star;  but  this  course  is  not  always 
applicable.  We  have  however  a  readier  and 
exquisitely  beautiful  method  of  obtaining  with 
very  great  accuracy  the  direction  of  the  ver- 
tio^  Une,  from  which  we  can  count  the  star's 
zenith  distance.  The  telescope  being  turned 
so  as  to  look  directly  downward,  we  place  im- 
mediately beneath  it  a  vessel  of  quicksilver; 
and  if  then,  by  means  of  a  small  plate  of  thin 
glass  held  at  an  angle  of  45°,  we  reflect  a  strong 
light  down  the  telescope,  it  will  be  reflected 
back  by  the  quicksilver,  and,  looking  through 
the  glass  from  above,  we  shall  see  not  only 
the  threads  in  the  eye  piece,  bnt  also  the  re- 
flected image  of  each ;  and  by  moving  the  in- 
strument carefully  until  the  fixed  horizontal 
thread  coincides  with  its  own  image,  we  shall 
have  the  telescope  mathematically  vertical,  and 
may  read  from  the  circle  the  corresponding 
second  point  of  the  desired  arc,  whereby  we 
obtun  the  apparent  altitude,  and  thence,  cor- 


recting for  refraction,  the  true  altitude,  and 
finally  the  desired  declination. — A  few  words 
must  be  added  respecting  the  use  of  transit 
instruments  in  the  prime  vertical,  that  is,  so 
placed  that  the  great  circle  described  by  the 
oollimation  axis  is  in  the  prime  vertical.  Bes- 
sel  first  suggested  this  method  of  mounting  a 
transit  instrument,  for  the'  purpose  of  deter- 
mining with  special  accuracy  the  latitude  of 
the  place  of  observation.  It  is  manifest  that 
any  star  which  has  a  north  declination  less 
than  I,  where  I  is  the  latitude,  crosses  the 
prime  vertical  at  equal  altitudes  on  the  eastern 
and  western  quadrants.  If  the  interval  in 
time  between  these  passages  be  noted  as=2;, 
it  is  manifest  from  the  right-angled  spherical 
triangle  having  for  its  angles<the  pole,  the  ze- 
nith, and  the  star's  place  in  either  quadrant 
of  the  prime  vertical,  that  tan  l=taa  S  aeo  t. 
This  method  of  determining  the  latitude  has  a 
great  advantage  in  the  readiness  with  which 
instrumental  errors  may  be  got  rid  of,  by  using 
the  instrument  alternately  in  opposite  positions 
as  respects  the  rotation  axis.  The  adjustments 
for  a  transit  instrument  in  the  prime  vertical 
relate,  like  those  of  the  meridional  transit  in- 
strument, to  the  three  points,  coUimation,  IcycI, 
and  azimuth.  In  colUmation  the  adjustment 
resembles  that  of  the  ordinary  transit  instru- 
ment. The  instrument  is  brought  nearly  into 
the  prime  vertical  by  directing  it  to  a  star  of 
small  northerly  declination  at  the  calculated 
time  of  the  star's  passage  of  the  prime  verti- 
caL  When  this  has  been  done,  the  rotation 
axis  must  be  carefully  levelled,  and  a' fresh 
adjustment  made  by  means  of  another  star. 
For  the  small  adjustment  thus  rendered  ne- 
cessary provision  is  made  by  allowing  one  of 
the  Y's  a  small  motion  in  azimuth.  Another 
method  is  to  have  the  instrument  provided 
with  a  graduated  horizontal  circle,  and  then, 
having  adjusted  it  in  the  meridian,  to  revolve 
it  through  90°  in  azimuth.  When  the  rota- 
tion axis  is  in  the  meridian  but  inclined  to  the 
horizon,  a  correction  can  be  readily  made  for 
this  inclination,  because  the  great  circle  de- 
scribed by  the  collimation  axis  crosses  the 
horizon  at  the  true  east  and  west  points,  but 
passes  slightly  to  the  north  or  to  the  south 
of  the  true  zenith ;  and  the  latitude  found  by 
means  of  the  instrnment  corresponds  to  the 
latitude  of  the  point  where  the  great  circle 
thus  swept  out  crosses  the  meridian.  Thus 
the  only  required  consideration  of  the  level 
correction  is  that  this  correction  should  be 
applied  directly  to  the  latitude  found  from  the 
instrument  used  as  if  correctly  adjasted.  Bnt 
if  the  rotation  axis  is  neither  in  the  meridian 
nor  level,  or  if  the  middle  thread  is  not  in  the 
collimation  axis,  the  correction  is  less  simple. 
(See  Chauvenet's  "  Spherical  and  Practical  As- 
tronomy," vol.  ii.,  p.  242.) 

nUNSUBSrUirriATION.    See  Lord's  Sitfper. 

•nUNSTAlL  REPUBLIC.     See  Boebs. 

■nUHSYLVANIA  (Hon.  Erdily ;  Ger.  Sieben- 
hUrgen),  a  grand  ducby  of  the  Anstro-Hnn- 
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garian  monarchj,  now  forming  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown,  bounded  W. 
and  N.  by  Hungary  proper,  N.  E.  and  E.  by 
the  Bakowina  and  Roumania,  and  S.  by  Ron- 
mania.  It  is  situated  between  lat.  46°  12'  and 
47'  42'  N.,  and  Ion.  22°  24'  and  26°  80'  K ;  area, 
according  to  the  fast  changes  of  the  frontiers, 
21,216  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,116,024.  Capi- 
tal, Elausenburg.  The  country  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  mountains  belonging  to  the 
Carpathian  system,  and  the  surface  is  much 
diversified,  being  traversed  by  several  moun- 
tain ranges,  between  which  there  are  numerous 
fine  valleys  and  plains.  The  principal  chain 
extends  along  the  E.  and  S.  frontiers,  and  sends 
out  many  offsets.  The  range  which  forms  the 
N.  W.  boundary  toward  Hungary  is  properly 
designated  as  the  Transylvanian  Ore  monn- 
tiuns.  The  most  elevated  points  lie  near  the 
S.  boundary,  in  the  so-called  Transylvanian 
Alps,  where  Mt.  Negoi  has  a  height  of  more 
than  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  Mt.  Bucsesd 
is  very  little  lower.  The  TdmOs,  Red  Tower, 
and  Vulcan  passes  lead  through  this  range. 
The  whole  drainage  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  the  chief  rivers  being  the  Aluta  (Hun. 
Oli),  the  Maros  with  its  tributaries  the  Great 
and  Little  Kokel  {KuhulU),  the  Bistritz  {Be*z- 
Ureze),  the  Szamos,  and  the  K0r6s.  There  are 
several  lakes. — The  climate  varies  greatly  ac- 
cording to  elevation.  In  the  valleys  the  heat  of 
snmmer  is  very  great,  but  in  the  more  elevated 
districts  the  winter  temperature  is  remarkably 
severe  and  so  long  continued  as  to  cause  serious 
injury  to  vegetation.  Gold  is  found  in  most  of 
the  streams  in  greater  or  less  quantities ;  a  num- 
ber of  gold  mines  are  worked,  and  are  said  to  be 
very  productive.  Silver  mines  are  also  worked, 
and  there  is  one  of  quicksilver.  Copper,  lead, 
iron,  antimony,  arsenic,  tin,  coal,  tdum,  bitu- 
men, saltpetre,  and  salt  are  all  found ;  together 
with  crystals  and  valuable  pebbles,  including 
garnets,  chrysolites,  amethysts,  chalcedonies, 
agates,  carnelians,  and  jaspers.  A  bed  of  rock 
salt  extends  in  a  belt  60  to  80  m.  wide  through 
the  whole  country,  from  which  great  quantities 
are  extracted,  as  well  as  from  numerous  springs. 
In  the  more  elevated  parts  vegetation  is  scanty, 
but  lower  down  luxuriant  forests  make  their 
appearance,  which  yield  many  kinds  of  valua- 
ble timber.  The  valleys  and  plains  are  particu- 
larly fertile,  and,  although  agriculture  is  in  a 
backward  state,  yield  good  crops  of  various 
kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  maize,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco, 
saffron,  and  madder ;  and  the  vine  and  fruits 
are  very  generally  cultivated.  Great  numbers 
of  horses,  horned  cattle,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and 
pigs  are  reared,  large  herds  of  the  last  named 
being  fed  in  the  forests.  Game  is  abundant, 
and  the  rivers  are  well  supplied  with  fish.  The 
manufactures  consist  principally  of  coarse  linen 
and  woollen  goods,  native  silk,  different  kinds 
of  metals,  paper,  gunpowder,  leather,  porcelain 
and  earthenware,  glass,  stearine  candles,  soap, 
furniture,  and  numerous  articles  in  wood. — 
The  population  is  composed  of  various  races. 


including  Magyars  or  Hungarians  proper,  Szek- 
lers,  Saxons,  Roumans  or  Wallachs,  Rutheniana, 
gypsies,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Bulga- 
rians. The  Roumans  are  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous, being  about  three  fbFths  of  the  whole. 
The  gypsies  number  about  88,000.  The  reli- 
gions most  numerously  professed  are  the  non- 
united  and  united  Greek  (chiefly  by  the  Ruthe- 
nians  and  Roumans),  Roman  Catholic  (by  the 
Magyars),  Calvinist  (by  the  Magyars),  Lutheran 
(by  the  Saxons),  and  Unitarian  (by  the  Szeklers). 
The  Magyars  and  Saxons  have  the  best  schools; 
those  belonging  to  some  of  the  others  are  of  a 
very  inferior  character.  The  first  Transylva- 
nian university  was  opened  at  Elausenburg  in 
1872.  The  Szeklers,  or  properly  8z6kelys,  who 
are  believed  by  some  to  be  descendants  of  the 
Huns,  and  by  others  of  the  Petchenegs  and 
other  tribes  kindred  to  the  Magyars,  oae  a 
dialect  little  different  from  the  language  of  the 
latter,  this  being  also  spoken  by  the  Bulgarians 
and  Armenians.  The  Saxons  are  descendants 
of  German  settlers  from  Flanders,  the  lower 
Rhine,  the  Hartz,  and  Thuringia,  who  estab- 
lished tlfemselves  in  Transylvania  especiaDy 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  where 
they  are  unmixed  with  other  races,  and  speak 
their  own  language,  the  German.  They  for- 
merly enjoyed  various  privileges,  based  chiefly 
on  a  charter  granted  them  by  King  Andrew 
II.  in  1224,  and  more  equality  of  rights  than 
the  other  races.  Together  with  the  Magyars 
and  Szeklers  they  formed  the  constitution^ly 
ruling  people,  but  now  aU  nationalities  enjoy 
equal  rights.  The  country  is  therefore  divided 
into  the  lands  of  the  Hungarians  (chiefly  in 
the  northwest  and  west),  of  the  Szeklers  (in 
the  east),  and  of  the  Saxons  (in  the  south  and 
northeast).  The  land  of  the  Hungarians  is 
subdivided  into  the  counties  or  comitats  (ine- 
gyih)  of  Elausenburg  {Kolott),  Doboka,  Inner 
Szolnok,  Thorda,  Eokelburg  {Kukullo),  Upp« 
Weissenburg  {Fejirv&r),  Lower  Weissenburg, 
and  Hunyad,  and  the  districts  of  Fogaras  and 
N4szod ;  the  land  of  the  Szeklers  into  the  seats 
{ttekek)  of  Aranyos,  Maros,  Udvarhely,  Csik, 
and  Harom-Sz^k ;  and  the  land  of  the  Saxons 
into  the  seats  (Stiihle)  of  Hermannstadt,  Broos, 
Mahlenbach,  Reissmarkt,  Mediasch,  Sch&ss- 
bnrg,  Gross-Schenk,  Leschkirch,  and  Reps,  and 
the  districts  of  Eronstadt  and  Bistrits.  Be- 
sides the  capital,  the  most  important  towns  are 
Hermannstadt,  Eronstadt,  V&sirhely-on-the- 
Maros,  Bistritz,  and  the  fortress  Carlsburg. 
The  constitution  of  Transylvania  before  the 
revolution  of  1848-'9,  during  which  it  was  re- 
united with  Hungary,  resembled  that  of  the  lat- 
ter country,  but  was  more  complicated,  owing 
to  numerous  reserved  privileges.  It  was  abol- 
ished by  the  Austrians  in  1849,  and  restored 
in  1861,  though  not  in  its  full  vigor.  In  1867 
Transylvania  was  again  fuUy  united  with  Hun- 
gary, and  its  separate  diet  abolished. — Transyl- 
vania in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  be- 
longed to  Daoia,  was  subsequently  overrun  by 
the  Huns,  Goths,  G^pids,  Lombards,  Bulga- 
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rians,  Avars,  Petohenegs,  and  other  tribes,  and 
in  the  10th  and  11th  oentaries  conquered  by 
the  Hungarians,  who  ruled  it  by  wajwodes, 
for  a  time  disputing  its  possession  with  the 
Onmans.  Having  shared  the  fate  of  Hungary 
for  oentaries,  it  became  an  independent  prin- 
cipality daring  the  Torkish-Aastrian  wars  in 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  and  was 
ruled  among  others  by  the  Z4polyas,  the  B4- 
thoris,  Booskay,  Bethlen,  the  Rdk6ozy8,  and 
the  Apafis,  until  it  was  finally  annexed  to 
Austria  in  1718.  (See  HtrNOAET,  vol.  is.,  pp. 
67-61,  BItroki,  Bethlen,  R1k6ozt,  and  Zl- 
POLTA.)  The  antagonism  between  the  Rou- 
mans  and  Magyars,  which  in  1848  led  to  a 
bloody  rising  of  the  former,  has  not  entirely 
Bubsided,  and  more  or  less  secret  agitations  in 
favor  of  a  onion  of  Transylvania  with  Roa- 
mania,  the  united  countries  to  form  a  strong 
Dacian  realm,  not  unfrequently  alarm  the  Hun- 
garian government.  The  Saxons,  too.  hold 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Hungarians.  On  the  E.  and  S.  frontiers 
the  people  down  to  a  late  date  held  their  land 
nnder  the  tenure  of  protecting  the  country 
against  foreign  aggression  in  these  directions, 
the  hardy  ana  warlike  Szeklers  in  the  east  con- 
stituting the  principal  strength  of  this  military 
frontier  organization.— 4ee  "Transylvania,  its 
Products  and  its  People,"  by  Charles  Boner 
(London,  1865),  and  Voyoffe  avx  rigion*  mi- 
niiret  ds  la  IratuyhanU  oeeidentale,  by  fili- 
ate Reclns  (Paris,  1878). 

nUSSTLTimi;  a  8.  W.  county  of  North 
Carolina,  bordenng  on  South  Carolina ;  area, 
about  475  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,686,  of  whom 
809  were  colored.  It  contains  the  sources  of 
the  French  Broad  river,  and  is  almost  entirely 
surrounded  and  occupied  by  mountains.  The 
soil  of  the  vaUeys  is  fertile  and  well  adapted  to 
stock  raising.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  12,476  bushels  of  rye,  95,688  of  Indian 
com,  8,142  of  Irish  and  8,101  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 18,844  lbs.  of  wool,  6,301  of  tobacco,  and 
24,129  of  butter.  There  were  604  horses, 
1,197  milch  cows,  3,712  other  cattle,  4,721 
sheep,  and  6,490  swine.    Capital,  Brevard. 

nmSTLTANU  UNIYEBBITT.  See  Lsxrao- 
Tos,  Ky. 

niP  (Swed.  trappa,  a  stair),  a  class  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  so  named  because  of  the  stair-like 
appearance  they  often  present.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  trap  rocks,  distinguished  by 
their  chemical  composition  and  physical  char- 
acter. They  are  composed  mainly  of  feldspar 
and  hornblende,  in  varying  proportions  and 
states  of  aggregation,  with  sometimes  angite, 
chrysolite,  and  other  minerals  in  smaller  quan- 
tities. The  most  important  among  the  trap 
rocks  are  the  basalts,  amygdaloids,  greenstones, 
and  dolerites.  They  are  therefore  chiefly  di- 
vided into  f  elstone  traps  and  hornblende  traps, 
the  principal  variety  of  the  latter  being  green- 
stone. Hypersthene  rock  is  made  up  of  La- 
brador feldspar  and  hypersthene,  a  variety  of 
hornblende ;  it  is  abundant  in  the  isle  of  Skye. 
794  TOL.  XV. — 64 


nUPiRL  I.  A  province  of  Sicily,  compri- 
sing the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  bounded 
£.  by  Palermo  and  Girgentd,  and  on  the  other 
sides  by  the  Mediterranean;  area,  1,214  aq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  236,888.  The  coaat  line  is 
irregular,  and  there  are  several  bays,  the  lar- 
gest of  which  is  the  gulf  of  Oastellamare.  The 
most  important  of  the  numerous  islands  off  the 
W.  coast  are  the  three  anciently  called  the 
Agates,  viz.,  Favignana,  Levanzo,  and  Mari- 
time. The  surface  of  Trapani  is  traversed  by 
several  offsets  from  the  Madonian  mountains. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  IL  A  city  (anc. 
Drepanum  or  Drepana),  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, on  a  peninsula  which  extends  into  the 
Mediterranean,  46  m.  W.  8.  W.  of  Palermo; 
pop.  in  1872,  88,684.  It  has  a  small  harbor 
protected  by  a  fort.  The  churches  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  there  is  a  lyceum,  a  gym- 
nasium, and  an  archsaological  museum  endowed 
in  1875  by  Oavaliere  Depoli.  The  salt  works 
and  fisheries  are  of  some  importance. — Drepa- 
num was  founded  by  Hamilcar  during  the  &Ttst 
Punic  war,  about  260  B.  C,  who  transferred 
hither  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  Eryx ; 
and  it  remtuned  one  of  the  chief  strongholds 
of  the  Carthaginians  throughout  this  war.  Oft 
its  port  they  gained  a  great  naval  victory  under 
Adherbal  in  249,  destroying  nearly  the  whole 
Roman  fleet ;  and  it  was  in  attempting  to  raise 
its  siege  by  the  Roman  consul  Catnlus  in  241, 
that  their  ships  under  Hanno  suffered  off  the 
island  of  Favignana  (anc.  ./flguta)  the  defeat 
which  ended  the  war. 

TRAPEZPS.    See  Tbebizond. 

TSAPPI8T8,  a  branch  of  the  Cistercian  or- 
der famed  for  the  austere  reform  inaugura- 
ted by  De  Ranc£,  abbot  of  La  Trappe.  (See 
RAKot.)  This  monastery  is  near  Mortagne,  in 
the  French  department  of  Orne.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1140  by  Rotrou  II.,  oonnt  of  Perche,  who 
gave  it  to  a  colony  of  Benedictine  monks  from 
Savigny.  In  1148  St.  Bernard  a£Sliated  it  to 
Clairvanz,  and  its  inmates  became  famous  for 
piety.  During  the  incessant  wars  between  the 
French  and  the  English,  the  monks  were  fre- 
quently plundered  and  dispersed,  till  toward 
the  close  of  the  15th  century  their  long  en- 
forced absence  from  the  monastery  gradually 
weakened  the  habits  of  regular  observance, 
and  reduced  their  numbers  to  less  than  20. 
Francis  I.  gave  the  mined  abbey  in  eommen- 
dam  to  Cardinal  da  Bellay ;  and  thenceforward 
all  religious  fervor  and  discipline  were  at  an 
end.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  only  seven  monks  remtuned,  whose  li- 
centious habits  caused  them  to  be  called  "  the 
brigands  of  La  Trappe."  On  July  18,  1664, 
De  Ranc£  was  consecrated  abbot  of  La  Trappe 
in  the  cathedral  of  S4ez,  by  Oliver  Plunket, 
archbishop  of  Armagh.  The  old  monks  who 
did  not  wish  to  adopt  the  severe  life  inaugu- 
rated by  the  abbot  were  allowed  to  depart, 
and  were  pensioned  out  of  De  Ranch's  patri- 
mony; and,  after  much  opposition  from  the 
other  Cistercian  monastenes,  and  six  years 
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of  patient  wuting,  the  mild  firmnesg  of  the 
reformer  and  bis  exemplary  life  attracted  a 
small  nnmber  of  followers.  The  chief  centre 
of  the  reform,  after  La  Trappe,  was  the  Cis- 
tercian monastery  of  Tami6,  near  Fa  verges,  in 
Upper  Savoy.  It  adopted  De  Ranch's  rule  in 
1677,  was  suppressed  during  the  French  rev- 
olution, and,  after  various  vicissitudes,  was 
again  taken  possession  of,  Oct.  16,  1661,  by  a 
colony  of  Trappists  from  Gr&ce-Dieu,  near  Be- 
san^on.  The  reform  was  approved  by  Inno- 
cent XI.,  bot  onder  certain  restrictions.  The 
monastic  mle  is  noted  for  its  severity.  The 
members  rise  in  the  morning  at  2  o'clock,  and 
devote  12  hours  a  day  to  devotional  exercises, 
and  several  hours  to  hard  labor,  mostly  in  the 
field.  No  worldly  conversation  is  allowed; 
when  meeting,  they  salute  each  other  with  the 
solemn  Memento  mori  ("Remember  death ";. 
Their  scanty  food  consists  of  water  and  vege- 
tables; meat,  wine,  and  beer  are  entirely  for- 
bidden. They  sleep  on  a  board,  with  a  pillow 
of  straw;  and  they  never  undress,  not  even 
in  case  of  sickness.  Hospitality  is  earnestly 
recommended;  but  it  is  also  enjoined  on  the 
members  to  observe,  in  the  exercise  of  hos- 
pitality, as  mnch  as  possible  the  customary 
ailenoe  of  the  order  and  the  simplicity  of  its 
mode  of  life.  In  1789  the  Trappists  possessed, 
besides  La  Trappe  and  Tami6,  only  one  monas- 
tery in  Tnsoany  and  one  in  western  Germany. 
When  they  were  suppressed  in  France,  Dom 
Angustin  Lestrange,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
second  founder  of  the  order,  opened  an  estab- 
lishment at  Fribourg  in  Switzerland,  to  which 
some  of  the  monks  repaired.  The  members 
of  the  other  extinguished  monasteries  wan- 
dered through  Europe  for  about  20  years, 
without  finding  a  permanent  abode.  In  1817 
the  French  government  authorized  the  reopen- 
ing of  La  Trappe,  and  the  order  soon  counted 
several  flourishing  establishments.  It  was  es- 
pecially prosperous  under  the  administration 
of  the  superior  general  Geramb  (after  1826), 
one  of  the  few  Trappists  who  have  won  a  rep- 
ntation  for  authorship.  In  1828,  and  again  in 
1880,  the  snppresaion  of  all  the  French  estab- 
lishments of  the  order  was  decreed  by  the 
government,  but  in  neither  case  was  the  de- 
cree executed.  Since  1870  the  Trappists  have 
ceased  to  exist  legally  in  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, and  in  1874  Uiey  were  suppressed  in  the 
.German  empire.  In  1803  a  colony  of  Trap- 
pists led  by  Lestrange  himself  settled  at  Pigeon 
Hill,  near  Conewago,  Pa.;  in  the  autumn  of 
1805  they  removed  to  Kentucky,  thence  to 
Florissant  near  St.  Louis  in  1808,  and  in  1809 
to  a  farm  6  m.  N.  on  the  Illinois  shore  of  the 
Mississijppi.  In  1818  they  went  to  Tracadie  in 
Nova  Scotia,  where  they  still  exist  In  1848 
Trappists  from  La  MeiUeraye  in  France  set- 
tled at  Gethsemane,  Ey.,  14  m.  8.  £.  of  Bards- 
town;  a  second  establishment  (now  New  Mel- 
leray  abbey)  has  since  been  founded  in  Iowa, 
12  m.  from  Dubuque.  Both  of  these  have  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  abbeys,  the  abbots  wearing 


the  mitre. — An  offshoot  of  the  order  of  Trap- 
pists is  the  congregation  of  "  Trappist  Preach- 
ers," founded  about  1846  by  the  abb6  Muard, 
at  Avallon,  France,  which  connects  home  mis- 
sionary labors  with  the  observance  of  a  Trap- 
pist mode  of  life. — The  first  convent  of  Trq>- 
pist  nuns  was  founded  in  1692  in  France. 

HUS  OS  HOSTES,  a  N.  E.  province  of  Por- 
tugal, bordering  on  Spain  and  the  provinces  of 
Beira  and  Minho ;  area,  4,289  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1871,  866,838.  It  is  the  most  mountainous 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  Donro  constitates 
its  S.  E.  and  S.  boondary,  and  it  is  watered 
by  its  affluents  the  Sabor,  Toa,  and  Tamega. 
It  is  now  divided  into  the  two  districts  of 
Villareal  and  Bragan^a.    Capital,  Braganva. 

nUSS.    See  Pozzcolaka. 

nUTilOORE,  a  subsidiary  native  state  of 
British  India,  Occupying  the  S.  W.  extremity 
of  the  great  Indian  peninsula,  terminating  on 
the  south  in  Cape  Comorin,  and  boonded  N. 
by  the  native  state  of  Cochin  and  the  district 
of  Coimbatore  in  Madras,  £.  by  the  Madras 
districts  of  Madura  and  TinneveUi,  and  S.  and 
W.  by  the  Indian  ocean ;  area,  6,65S  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  1,400,000.  The  capital  is  Trivan- 
drum,  on  a  small  river  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
state,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea; 
other  important  towns  are  Aleppi,  Qnilon, 
and  Anjengo,  all  on  the  coast.  The  surface 
slopes  seaward  from  the  Western  Ghanta, 
which  form  its  E.  boundary,  and  at  the  N.  £. 
comer  reach  an  altitude  of  npward  of  8,000 
ft. ;  and  the  country  is  generally  hilly,  eleva- 
ted, and  well  wooded,  exc«pt  on  the  coast.  A 
large  portion  of  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy 
and  fringed  with  coooannt  palms,  but  in  the 
south  the  heights  approach  the  sea  and  form  a 
bolder  shore.  There  is  a  good  roadstead  at 
Aleppi,  and  since  1871  Eolaohnl,  near  Cape 
Comorin,  has  been  used  as  a  port  by  the  coffee 
planters,  whose  large  ships  have  there  found 
safe  anchorage  in  still  water.  Travancore 
is  drained  by  numerous  westward -flowing 
streams,  whose  waters  form  extensive  shallow 
lagoons  or  backwaters  parallel  with  the  coast 
The  largest  river  is  the  Perryaur,  in  the  north, 
about  140  m.  long,  which  is  known  as  the  Al 
wye  near  the  sea.  The  rainfall  of  the  western 
half  of  the  conntry  exceeds  100  inches  per  an- 
num, but  it  is  not  more  than  62  inches  among 
the  mountains  or  at  Cape  Comorin.  The  cli- 
mate is  hot  but  not  unhealthful ;  at  the  cq>ital 
the  temperature  rarely  exceeds  90°  at  any  time, 
or  76°  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  when  the 
most  rain  falls.  The  soil  is  nearly  everywhere 
productive,  and  very  rich  in  the  lowlands, 
where  excellent  rice  is  raised.  The  most  val- 
uable crops  are  coffee,  which  is  very  snccess- 
fully  cultivated  in  the  hills,  cocoannts,  areca 
nuts,  and  pepper,  all  of  which  are  largely  ex- 
ported; ginger,  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  indigo, 
and  cardamoms  are  also  grown.  The  forests 
furnish  timber  for  export  in  great  abundance 
and  variety.  Cinchona  plantations  have  been 
established  under  government  auspices.    The 
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foima  of  Travanoore  corresponds  closely  vith 
that  of  Malabar.  The  mineral  resoorces  are 
as  yet  andereloped ;  bat  salt  is  made,  and  there 
are  known  to  be  deposits  of  iron.  There  are 
bnt  few  manufactures. — Travanoore  is  a  Hindoo 
principality,  and  Uindoos  constitute  the  largest 
and  most  influential  part  of  the  population,  bnt 
the  aboriginal  element  has  been  largely  won 
over  to  Ohristianity.  This  element  is  most 
prominently  represented  by  the  Shannar  tribe, 
among  whom  three  English  missionary  societies 
have  labored  for  many  years,  until  as  many  as 
90,000  of  them  are  Oturistians  living  in  Tin- 
nevelli  and  Travancore.  In  North  Travanoore 
there  are  said  to  be  260,000  Roman  Catholic 
converts,  under  one  of  the  vicariates  of  south- 
em  India  which  originated  in  the  Madara  mis- 
sion. There  is  a  college  of  high  standing  at 
Trivandrum,  affiliated  with  the  Madras  nniver- 
nty,  to  which  it  sent  28  students  in  1871.  In 
1872-3  there  were  16  other  schools,  at  which 
Engliah  was  taught  to  808  pupils,  29  vernacu- 
lar schools,  and  188  village  schools.  The  rajah 
mnintftina  an  astronomical  observatory  under 
the  direction  of  a  European  astronomer.  Many 
excellent  roads  and  other  public  works  have 
been  constructed,  and  Travancore  is  one  of 
the  best  governed  and  most  prosperous  native 
states  in  India.  In  1872-'3  the  total  revenue 
of  the  government  was  £957,677,  including 
£166,992  proceeds  of  the  land  tax  and  £130,- 
421  from  customs,  while  the  total  expenditure 
was  but  £549,866. — About  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  the  many  chieftains  under  whom 
Travanoore  was  formerly  parcelled  out  were 
subjugated  by  an  ancestor  of  the  present  rajah, 
who  ruled  till  1799,  and  who  adhered  to  the 
British  in  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan.  In 
1796  he  entered  into  a  subsidiary  alliance  with 
the  Bombay  government.  The  subsidy  has 
been  increased  to  £80,000  per  annum,  and  the 
state  is  now  supervised  through  the  govern- 
ment of  Madras.  According  to  the  fundamen- 
tal Hindoo  law  of  Travancore,  the  succession 
to  the  throne  descends  only  through  the  female 
line.  The  sister  of  the  present  rajah,  Rama 
Wurma,  died  in  1857,  ana  as  it  was  ^parent 
that  the  line  would  otherwise  become  ex- 
tinct, the  British  authorities  guaranteed  him 
the  right  of  adoption. 

TRATHtSE,  a  W.  county  of  Minnesota,  sepa- 
rated from  Dakota  by  the  Bois  de  Sioux  or 
Sioux  Wood  river  and  Lake  Traverse;  area, 
about  675  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  13.  It  is 
drained  by  Mnstinka  river  and  other  affluents 
of  Lake  Traverse.  The  surface  consists  chiefly 
of  rolling  prairies.  The  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
railroad  crosses  the  N.  E.  comer. 

IKAVK  a  central  county  of  Texas,  intersected 
by  the  Colorado  river ;  area,  abont  1,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18,163,  of  whom  4,647  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly,  and 
the  soil  very  fertile.  There  is  considerable 
timber.  Steamboats  ascend  the  river  to  Aus- 
tin, which  is  also  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  railroad. 


The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  498,710 
bnshels  of  Indian  com,  88,210  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 66,792  lbs.  of  butter,  and  16,769  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  6,684  horses,  1,387  mules 
and  asses,  8,952  milch  cows,  8,991  working 
oxen,  80,765  other  cattle,  12,013  sheep,  and 
25,854  swine;  6  manufactories  of  carriages, 
8  of  saddlery  and  harness,  1  of  bricks,  2  brew- 
eries, and  2  saw  mills.  Capital,  Austin,  which 
is  also  the  capital  of  the  state. 

TREADWEUi,  DaaM,  an  American  inventor, 
bom  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1791,  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, Feb.  27,  1872.  While  still  young  he 
invented  a  machine  for  making  wood  screws. 
In  1818  he  produced  a  printing  press  of  a  new 
construction,  and  went  to  England  in  1819. 
He  there  canceived  the  construction  of  a  pow- 
er press,  which  was  completed  the  year  after 
his  return,  and  was  widely  used.  In  1822,  in 
connection  with  Dr.  John  Ware,  he  established 
and  conducted  the  "  Boston  Journal  of  Phi- 
losophy and  the  Arts."  In  1826  he  devised 
the  system  of  turnouts  upon  single-track  rail- 
roads. In  1829  he  completed  the  first  success- 
ful machine  for  spinning  hemp  for  cordage. 
Works  capable  of  spinning  1,000  tons  in  a  year 
were  erected  in  Boston  in  1831 ;  and  in  1886 
he  famished  to  the  Charlestown  navy  yard 
machines  for  spinning  the  hemp  and  cordage 
for  the  navy.  His  circnlar  hackle  or  lapper 
has  been  generally  adopted  in  spinning  hemp 
for  coarse  doth.  In  1884  he  became  Ram- 
ford  professor  of  technology  in  Harvard  col- 
lege, and  held  this  post  till  1846.  He  devised 
a  method  of  making  cannon  of  wrought  iron 
and  steel,  and  executed  a  contract  with  the 
government  for  12  six-pounders.  But  his  first 
plan  being  found  too  expensive,  he  improved 
and  simplified  it,  and  described  his  new  meth- 
od in  a  memoir  before  the  American  academy 
in  1836.  He  secured  his  invention  by  patent 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it  in  1866.  It  is  certain 
that  18  years  before  the  Armstrong  gun  was 
produced  in  England  Treadwell  had  made  his ; 
and  that  some  years  after  his  English  patent 
had  been  published  Sir  William  Armstrong 
produced  his  gun,  formed  upon  the  same  plan, 
and  adding  thereto  rifling  and  breech  loading. 

TBEASON,  in  general  terms,  any  act  of  hos- 
tility against  a  state,  committed  by  one  who 
owes  aUegiance  to  it.  There  is  one  important 
difference  in  what  may  be  called  the  form  or 
manifectation  of  this  crime,  which  seems  to 
constitute  a  difference  in  its  essence,  and  has 
led  to  some  confusion  of  thon^t  as  to  the 
crime  itself,  and  as  to  the  laws  or  proceedings 
for  its  prevention.  This  difference  is  between 
the  crime  as  it  may  be  committed  against  a 
monarch  or  against  a  republic.  Where  the 
power  and  majesty  of  a  state  are  embodied 
in  a  personal  sovereign,  there  treason  against 
him  IS  treason  against  the  state;  but  where 
the  state  is  not  thus  impersonated,  the  treason 
must  be  against  the  state  itself,  and  cannot  be 
committed  against  any  person.    The  crimen 
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1<B$<B  majettatit,  in  all  the  ages  of  republican 
Rome,  was  regarded  as  a  crime  against  the 
state,  and  not  against  its  magistrates,  except- 
ing as  tbey  represented  the  state.  The  simple 
word  majetta*  was  often  used  as  meaning  this 
ofFenoe,  althongh  the  whole  expression  of  it 
was:  erimen  laia,  imminutm,  diminvtm,  or 
minutcB  majatati*.  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  emperon,  having  first  accomolated  in  their 
persons  the  higher  magistracies  of  the  repub- 
lic, gradnally  and  yet  rapidly  became  despotic 
and  irresjponsible  while  the  langaage  of  the 
law  remamed  almost  unchanged  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  the  crime  itself  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  primarily  a  crime  against  the  per- 
sonal sovereign,  and  derivatively  against  the 
state.  In  Rome,  as  afterward  in  England,  the 
power  of  the  sovereigns  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  this  crime,  and  accase  whom  they  would 
of  it,  was  enormously  abased.  But  in  both 
of  these  states  it  always  remained,  and  in  all 
civilized  countries  it  must  always  remain,  the 
highest  of  crimes,  and  more  deserving  of  the 
severest  punishment  than  any  other;  and  for 
these  reasons  it  needs  to  be  most  carefully 
limited,  and  to  be  guarded  not  only  as  to  its 
extent,  but  as  to  the  proof  by  which  it  may  be 
established.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  (art.  iii.,  sec.  8)  declares  that  "  treason 
against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to 
their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort." 
This  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  definition  of  trea- 
son so  much  as  a  limitation  of  it,  and  a  decla- 
ration of  what  portion  of  the  offences  which 
had  been  at  different  times  included  within  its 
meaning  should  be  regarded  as  so  included  by 
oar  law.  The  word  treason  is  used  as  a  cus- 
tomary law  term  of  well  known  significance; 
and  indeed,  in  the  most  important  cases  which 
have  arisen  in  the  United  States,  it  would  seem 
that  this  provision  of  the  constitution  has  but 
exchanged  the  burden  of  defining  treason  for 
that  of  defining  the  levying  war  against  a  state 
and  adhering  to  its  enemies. — In  order  to  show 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  treason,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  Roman  civil  law,  which  on  this 
point  bad  an  important  infiuence  on  the  Eng- 
lish law.  In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  the  word 
perduellio  (from  perdvellit,  which  is  defined 
by  Gains  as  hottis)  was  used  almost  as  a  syno- 
nyme  of  majetta*,  and  indicates  the  idea  of 
hostility  to  the  state  as  belonging  to  it.  Al- 
though commonly  spoken  of  as  the  equivalent 
of  treason,  majatat  certainly  had  a  wider  ex- 
tent of  meaning  and  operation  than  treason 
ever  had  in  its  extremest  abuse  in  England. 
Cicero  says  (using  the  word  majettat  here  in 
its  original  sense) :  Majettat  est  in  imperii  atque 
in  nominit  populi  Romani  dignitate.  Else- 
where, for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  criminal 
offence  of  lata  majettat,  he  says:  Majetiatem 
minutire  ett  de  dignitate,  aut  amplitudine,  aut 
potettate  populi,  aut  eorum  guHiut  populut  po- 
tettatem  dedit  aliguid  derogare ;  and  in  this 
wide  sense  majettat  was  applied  to  any  malad- 


ministration in  office  of  any  magistrate.  It  be- 
came afterward  much  more  like  treason  as  it 
was  in  the  worst  periods  of  English  history ; 
and  the  abuse  of  it  may  be  illustrated  by  some  of 
the  provisions  of  imperial  law  about  the  statues 
of  the  emperors.  By  some  of  these  it  was  de- 
clared that  to  repair  their  statues  when  going 
to  decay,  or  to  injure  one  accidentally  and  un- 
intentionally, or  even  to  sell  one  if  it  had  not 
been  consecrated,  was  not  a  crime  against  the 
majesty  of  the  state;  but  to  melt  one  down 
after  it  had  been  consecrated  constitated  this 
offence.  The  earliest  punishment  of  the  crime 
was  perpetual  interdiction  from  fire  and  water; 
the  later,  death,  to  persons  of  low  condition 
by  wild  beasts  or  burning,  to  those  of  higher 
rank  by  the  ordinary  method  of  execution. — 
We  find  treason  recognized  and  punished  as  a 
crime  from  the  beginning  of  the  common  law ; 
and  always  the  oanae  of  the  crime  was  some 
act  of  hostility  against  the  government  by  one 
who  on;ed  to  it  alle^ance.  But  during  many 
ages  the  criminal  law  of  England  was  unwrit- 
ten, and  lay  in  the  determinations  of  judges 
who  were  removable  at  the  king's  pleasure, 
and  who  were  often  so  corrupt  that  public 
justice  was  perverted  into  an  instrument  of 
remorseless  tyranny.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  an  unfortunate  punster,  who  kept  an  inn 
in  London  with  the  sign  of  the  crown,  said  he 
would  make  his  son  heir  of  the  crown ;  and  for 
this  offence  he  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered. In  the  same  reign  an  owner  of  deer, 
one  of  which  was  killed  by  the  king  while 
hunting,  said  he  wished  the  horns  of  the  deer 
were  in  the  king's  stomach;  and  for  this  he 
was  put  to  death.  But  at  a  later  period,  when 
Russell  and  Sidney  were  slain  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  judicial  trial  for  treason, 
this  atrocions  wickedness  assumes  at  least  a 
more  dignified  appearance.  Indeed,  during  the 
whole  of  English  history  until  the  times  of 
Cromwell,  treason  always  had,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  character  of  a  political  offence. 
At  many  periods  the  leading  men  of  the  age 
fell  victims  to  it.  Hence  has  arisen  a  feeling 
of  compassion  for  the  sufferers,  and  of  doubt  as 
to  their  guilt,  which  has  had  an  important  in- 
fiuence on  the  public  estimation  of  the  crime 
in  that  country,  and  to  some  extent  in  this. 
Another  reason  for  some  laxity  of  thought  and 
feeling  concerning  this  crime,  is  the  extreme 
uncertainty  of  tbe  earlier  law  as  to  its  defini- 
tion and  limits.  Thus,  Glanvil  expressly  iden- 
tifies it  with  the  crimen  lata  majettatit;  Brac- 
ton  includes  within  it  the  counterfeiting  not 
merely  of  the  king's  seal,  but  of  the  king's 
money ;  and  by  a  very  current  phrase  it  was 
supposed  to  embrace  all  "  encroaching  of  (en- 
croachment upon)  royal  power."  So  early  as 
the  25th  year  of  Edward  III.  an  attempt  was 
made  to  remedy  this  uncertainty  by  a  statute 
defining  treason,  which  was  for  the  time  an 
excellent  law,  althongh  quite  too  wide  in  its 
scope.  Among  the  principal  offences  here 
called  treason  were 'compassing  the  death  of 
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the  king,  qneen,  or  prinoe,  or  levying  war 
against  the  king,  or  adherbig  to  the  king's 
enemies ;  bat  all  these  offences  were  to  be 
proved  by  some  overt  act.  In  some  of  the 
sabsequent  reigns  this  excellent  provision  was 
evaded  by  construction,  or  the  statute  was  dis- 
regarded, or  new  ones  made.  Thus,  by  the  82d 
of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  made  high  treason  to 
accept,  take.  Judge,  or  believe  the  king's  mar- 
riage with  Anne  of  Cleves  as  legal  and  valid. 
Bat  the  leading  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.  are  still  the  law  of  England,  and 
the  reasonable  construction  of  its  language  by 
the  courts  of  England  has  been  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in 
construing  the  provisions  of  our  own  constitu- 
tions and  laws.  By  the  1st  of  Edward  YI.  the 
provision  was  introduced  which  we  have  copied, 
requiring,  for  the  conviction  of  one  charged 
with  treason,  two  sufficient  and  lawful  wit- 
nesses; but  this  provision  was  in  many  in- 
stances shamefully  perverted.  Thus  when  only 
one  living  witness  could  be  found  who  would 
testify  to  Algernon  Sidney's  treason,  Jeffreys 
decided  that  garbled  extracts  from  his  writings 
might  be  read  as  the  other  witness,  and  on  this 
testimony  he  was  convicted  and  executed;  and 
no  greater  dishonor  rests  on  the  name  of  Bacon 
than  that  he  assisted  his  master.  King  James, 
in  corrupting  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench 
into  a  willingness  to  convict  of  treason  one 
Peacham,  a  parish  priest,  on  the  evidence  of 
a  sermon  which  he  had  never  delivered,  and 
which  was  found  by  searching  his  study.  Out 
of  the  many  civil  conflicts  and  commotions  in 
England,  and  especially  the  wars  of  the  roses, 
grew  one  rule,  still  in  force,  and  resting  on 
the  soundest  justice  and  reason.  During  those 
ages  of  constant  disturbance,  when  there  were 
frequently  more  persons  than  one  who  claimed 
the  crown,  and,  so  far  as  they  could,  exercised 
royal  authority,  almost  every  person  incurred 
the  danger  of  treason,  in  case  the  claimant  to 
whom  he  adhered  was  defeated ;  and  for  this 
cause,  or  on  this  pretence,  multitudes  of  men 
of  every  rank  perished  on  the  scaffold.  But 
from  the  obvious  absurdity  of  exacting  from 
every  individual  a  sound,  or  rather  a  fortunate 
judgment  as  to  the  obscure  and  complicated 
grounds  on  which  the  claim  to  sovereignty 
often  rested,  it  became  and  still  remains  a  well 
settled  rule,  that  no  one  incurs  the  guilt  of 
treason  by  adherence  to  a  king  or  government 
de/aeto,  ^though  that  king  or  government  has 
but  the  right  of  a  successful  rebel,  and  loses  it 
all  by  a  subsequent  defeat. — In  considering  the 
crime  of  treason  in  the  United  States,  we  must 
remember  that  there  may  be  treason  against 
the  United  States,  and  also  treason  against 
any  one  of  the  states.  Looking  first  to  treason 
against  the  United  States,  the  foundation  of 
the  law  itself,  and  of  our  knowledge  of  it, 
must  be  the  clause  in  the  constitution  already 
quoted ;  and  as  there  is  no  common  law  of  the 
United  States,  this  clause  would  have  remained 
inoperative  but  for  the  act  of  congress  of  1790, 


chap.  86,  sec.  1,  whereby  it  was  enacted,  "  that 
if  any  person  or  persons  owing  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  levy  war 
against  them,  or  shall  adhere  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort  within  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  con- 
victed, on  confession  in  open  court,  or  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act  of  the  treason  whereof  he  or  they  shall 
stand  indicted,  such  person  or  persons  shall 
stand  adjudged  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
United  States,  and  shall  suffer  death."  When 
the  courts  came  to  the  construction  and  appli- 
cation of  that  act,  they  very  properly  made 
use  of  the  principles  and  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  common  law;  and  they  could  do  this  the 
better,  because  the  clause  of  the  constitution 
is  substantially  the  same  as  a  provision  of  the 
statute  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  best  ability  of 
England  had  been  carefully  employed  abont 
that  statute.  For  a  judicial  exposition  of  that 
clause  and  that  statute,  we  must  look  to  the 
trial  of  Burr,  and  of  Bollman  and  Swartwoat 
(4  Cranch,  pp.  75  to  137),  although  these  are 
not  the  only  cases  in  which  the  same  subject 
has  been  considered. — The  first  question  is: 
What  is  a  levying  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute! 
In  the  first  place,  the  levying  of  war  must 
be  actual;  it  must  be  carried  ont  into  some 
practice  operation  and  effect.  No  intention, 
and  no  extent  or  thoroughness  of  preparation 
or  of  conspiracy  for  war,  constitutes  the  crime 
of  treason  until  the  war  actually  begins.  Some 
kind  of  force  or  violence,  it  is  said,  must  be 
used.  But  it  would  seem  that  this  force  may 
be  what  the  law  would  call  constructive  force; 
and  it  may  be  very  slight;  for  it  certainly 
need  not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  either  the 
general  purpose  of  the  war,  or  the  particular 
effect  proposed.  But,  if  there  be  any  overt 
act  of  war,  then  every  one  aiding  and  abet- 
ting this  act  of  war,  however  remotely,  does 
himself  levy  war  and  commit  treason.  It 
must  be  difficult  to  determine  always  what 
this  rule  requires.  Thus,  Marshall  declares 
that  if  an  army  be  actually  raised  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  carrying  on  war  against 
the  Unitod  States,  and  subverting  their  govern- 
ment, the  point  must  be  weighed  very  deliber- 
ately before  a  judge  wonld  venture  to  decide 
that  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  had  not  been 
committed  by  a  commissary  or  purchaser  who 
never  saw  the  army,  but  who,  knowing  its  ob- 
ject and  leaguing  himself  with  the  rebels, 
supplied  that  army  with  provisions;  or  by  a 
recruiting  officer,  holding  a  commission  in  the 
rebel  service,  who,  though  never  in  camp, 
executed  a  particular  dnty  required  of  him. 
Hence  it  would  follow,  that  if  there  be  an  act 
of  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  per- 
sons may  be  participators  of  that  act,  and  of 
the  crime  which  it  constitutes,  although  they 
reside  as  far  as  possible  from  its  actual  locality. 
The  prevailing  rule  of  the  criminal  law,  that 
there  may  be  principals  and  accessories  to  a 
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crime,  haa  no  application  whatever  to  treaaon. 
We  ore  warranted  by  the  language  of  Chief 
Justice  llarsliall  in  saying,  that  if  a  rebellion 
were  so  extensive  as  to  spread  throngh  every 
state  in  the  Union,  every  individual  concerned 
in  it  is  not  legally  present  at  every  overt  act 
committed  in  that  rebellion ;  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  even  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel 
army,  or  the  head  of  the  organized  rebellion, 
is  legally  present  at  every  snoh  overt  act.  But 
while  a  man  may  be  actually  absent,  yet  if  he 
have  counselled  or  procured  the  b'easonable 
act,  he  is  a  principal  traitor,  not  because  he  is 
legally  present,  bat  because  in  treason  all  are 
principals.  This  question  of  locality  has  yet 
another  importance.  A  person  charged  with 
this  crime  can  be  tried  only  within  the  state 
or  judicial  district  in  which  it  is  committed, 
and  the  alleged  criminal  has  indeed  a  strict 
right  to  be  tned  by  a  jury  within  that  state  or 
district.  A  wide  extent  may  be  given  to  this 
rule,  by  the  doctrine  that  in  treason  all  are 
principals,  as  above  stated;  but  it  can  apply 
only  to  those  persons  who  would,  in  the  locali- 
ty in  which  they  reside,  be  either  principals  or 
accessories  if  there  conld  be  accessories  to  this 
crime.  For  if  a  person  commits  his  own  act 
of  treason  in  a  certain  locality,  and  is  not  con- 
nected with  any  one  committed  elsewhere,  so 
as  to  be,  in  this  way,  a  principal  in  the  act,  he 
can  be  tried  only  within  his  locality ;  and  if 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States  can- 
not or  will  not  perform  their  proper  functions 
within  that  state  or  judicial  district,  he  cannot 
be  tried  anywhere.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the 
overt  act  which  is  alleged  to  be  a  treasonable 
act,  must  have  been  done  with  "  a  treasonable 
purpose."  We  have  on  this  point  high  author- 
ity for  saying,  that  if  the  object  of  the  act  be 
to  prevent  by  force  the  execution  of  any  public 
law  of  the  United  States,  that  is  a  treasonable 
purpose,  for  it  aims  at  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment as  to  one  of  its  laws.  So,  if  the  pur- 
pose be  to  overthrow  the  government  at  one 
place,  large  or  small,  that  is  a  treasonable  par- 
pose. — What,  then,  is  adhering  to  an  enemy, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  constitution,  giving 
him  aid  and  comfort?  It  is  perhaps  impoa- 
rible  so  to  define  these  words  as  to  make  their 
meaning  any  plainer.  But,  again  on  high  au- 
thority, this  meaning  may  be  illustrated  thus : 
If  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  United 
States  be  in  actual  operation  anywhere  within 
it,  any  citizen,  residing  anywhere  else  and  at 
whatever  distance,  if  he  supply  the  rebels  with 
arms  or  any  munitions  of  w^r,  with  provisions 
to  be  nsed  in  support  of  the  war  or  of  the 
rebels  while  carrying  it  on,  or  money,  or  intel- 
ligence or  information,  and  even  if  none  of 
these  things  reach  the  rebels,  he  becomes  a 
traitor  in  the  place  where  he  resides.  So  it 
would  come  under  this  branch  of  treason,  if 
forta,  castles,  or  ships  of  war  were  delivered  to 
the  enemy,  or  if  the  accused  had  joined  the 
enemy's  forces,  though  no  battles  or  conflicts 
take  place.    The  same  principles  would  un- 


doubtedly apply,  whether  the  treason  charged 
were  committed  against  the  United  States  or 
against  any  one  of  the  states,  qualified  only  by 
any  special  provisions  of  the  constitntion  or 
law  of  that  state. — As  all  treason  consists  of 
hostility  against  a  state  by  one  who  owes  it 
allegiance,  so  only  one  who  owes  this  duty,  in 
some  way,  may  be  a  traitor.  But  it  is  held 
that  this  modified  allegiance  may  be  that  of  an 
alien  residing  in  this  country  and  enjoying  the 
protection  and  advantages  of  its  government 
The  allegiance  of  an  alien,  however,  or  the 

Eossibility  of  his  becoming  a  traitor,  ends  with 
is  residence  in  this  ooontry ;  while  the  duty 
of  allegiance  goes  with  a  citizen  wherevw  be 
goes ;  and  wherever  he  may  be,  he  becomes  a 
traitor  by  hostility  against  the  government  in 
violation  of  this  duty. — We  have  seen  that  no 
one  can  be  convicted  of  treason  except  on  the 
evidence  of  two  witnesses ;  but  with  this  ex- 
ception, the  trial  for  treason  is  conducted  in 
all  respects  like  any  other  criminal  trial  for  a 
capital  offence.  If  convicted,  the  traitor  may 
be  sentenced  to  death  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  execution ;  but  by  act  of  congress  of  July 
17,  1862,  the  punishment  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court  may  be  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  five  years  and  a  fine  of  not  lees  than 
$10,000.  '  We  have  no  remnant  of  that  fero- 
cious cruelty  which  was  considered  necessary 
in  barbarous  ages,  and  in  statutes  often  out- 
lived them.  I^til  the  80th  year  of  George 
III.  the  convict  of  treason  forfeited  his  prop- 
erty to  the  crown,  was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to 
the  gallows,  there  hanged,  then  cat  down,  dis- 
embowelled, and  his  entrails  turned  before  life 
was  extinct ;  and  the  body  was  then  beheaded 
and  quartered. 

nSiSIIRE  TROTS  (literally,  found  treasure), 
a  term  applied  to  money,  coin,  plate,  or  other 
forms  of  the  precious  metals,  found  hidden, 
for  which  no  owner  or  depositor  can  be  dis- 
covered. By  the  common  law  of  England  sndi 
property  becomes  vested  in  the  sovereign,  if  it 
appears  to  have  been  concealed  with  the  inten- 
tion of  reclaiming  it.  In  all  other  cases,  as 
where  circumstances  show  that  the  treasure 
was  intended  to  be  abandoned,  it  belongs  to 
the  finder,  who  by  a  special  order  in  conndl  is 
also  entitled  to  the  commercial  value  of  ancient 
coins  and  other  objects  of  antiquarian  interest, 
under  whatever  circumstances  they  may  be 
found.  The  civil  law  formerly  gave  the  trea- 
sure trove  to  the  finder ;  or  if  found  on  anoth- 
er man's  land,  it  was  divided  between  them ; 
but  the  practice  in  continental  Europe  has  in 
modem  times  been  similar  to  that  in  England. 

ISEBBIi  (anc.  Trebia),  a  small  river  of  K. 
Italy,  rising  in  the  Ligurian  Alps,  about  IS  m. 
N.  E.  of  Grcnoa,  and  emptying  into  the  Po  3  m. 
above  Piaoenza.  On  its  banks  the  Romans 
under  T.  Sempronins  were  defeated  by  Hanni- 
bal in  218  B.  0.,  and  the  French  under  ICac- 
donald  by  Suvaroff,  June  17-19,  1799. 

nOMeilE,  or  Trrtiale,  a  town  and  formerly 
the  capittd  of  Herzegovina,  European  Turkey, 
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aboat  8  m.  from  the  frontier  of  Montenegro, 
and  16  m.  N.  £.  of  Ragnsa;  pop.  less  than 
6,000.  A  Roman  Catholic  bishop  resides  here, 
and  there  are  several  churches  and  moaqaes. 
It  is  defended  by  a  sqnare  fort  with  four  tow- 
ers. Trebigne  and  its  vicinity  were  the  theatre 
of  war  with  the  Turks  dnring  the  insurrection 
of  1876-'6.  Under  the  early  kings  of  Servia  it 
was  of  mach  greater  importance. 

TKEBlZONDi  L  A  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, extending,  in  a  generally  narrow  strip 
from  20  to  80  m.  wide,  about  860  m.  along  the 
8.  coast  of  the  Black  sea,  between  Ion.  85°  40' 
and  42°  E.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Russian 
division  of  Transcaucasia,  E.  by  Erzemm,  S. 
by  Erzemm  and  Sivas,  and  W.  by  Kastamuni ; 
area,  aboat  16,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  estimated  at 
940,000.  The  scenery  on  the  coast  is  remark- 
ably beantifnl.  The  mountains  rise  immediate- 
ly from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  from  6,000  to 
8,000  ft.  in  the  east  (in  single  peaks  much 


higher),  and  nearly  6,000  ft.  in  the  west,  and 
are  clothed  with  every  variety  of  vegetation, 
from  grass  to  dense  forests.  The  country  is 
genertdly  well  wooded  and  mountainous,  and 
has  bnt  little  arable  land.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Tohoruk,  which  enters  the  sea  near 
the  E.  frontier,  and  the  Yeshil  Irmak  and 
Eizil  Irmak,  the  lower  courses  of  which  drain 
the  W.  part  of  the  province.  The  climate  is 
temperate  bnt  variable,  being  subject  to  cold 
winds  from  the  Black  sea,  bearing  rain  and 
fog.  The  province  is  decidedly  healthful. 
There  are  numerous  fertile  valleys  and  well 
cultivated  tracts,  but  the  country  does  not 
produce  snfScient  grain  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  inhabitants  are  described  as  bold  and 
hardy.  In  many  districts  they  are  isolated  cot- 
tagers, there  being  few  villages.  There  are  66,- 
000  Christians  in  the  province,  of  whom  two 
thirds  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and  the  rest 
are  Armenians.    The  chief  towns,  besides  the 
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capital,  are  Tireboli  (anc.  TVipolit),  Eeresnn 
(Cercutu),  Rizah  {Rhizut),  Batum  (Bathyt), 
and  Samsnn.  The  vilayet  embraces  the  main 
parts  of  ancient  Pontns,  extending  both  E.  and 
W.  beyond  its  limits.  IL  A  city  (anc.  Trope- 
tut),  capital  of  the  vilayet,  sometimes  called 
Tarabazan,  on  the  S.  E.  shore  of  the  Black 
sea,  in  lat.  41°  1'  N.,  Ion.  89°  46'  E.,  560  m. 
due  E.  of  Constantinople ;  pop.  about  40,000. 
It  is  the  first  Turkish  commercial  port  on  the 
Black  sea,  and  the  entrepot  of  an  extensive 
trade  with  the  interior  provinces  and  Per- 
sia. A  peninsula  separates  the  harbor  into 
two  ports,  of  which  the  eastern  affords  shelter 
and  anchorage  for  the  largest  vessels.  There 
is  a  lighthouse  here  and  another  at  Platana, 
a  roadstead  aboat  6  m.  W.  of  Trebizond.  Four 
steamship  lines  connect  the  city  with  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  Turkey  and  southern  Russia. 
Grain,  from  Russia  and  the  Danube,  is  the 
chief  article  of  import ;  the  exports  produced 
in  the  province  itself  include  flax,  nuts,  but- 
ter, beans,  linseed,  fruits,  tobacco,  rice,  wine, 
olive  oil,  fish  oil,  beeswax,  and  timber.    The 


overland  trade  with  Persia  is  valued  at  more 
than  $6,500,000  per  annum,  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  60,000  pack  horses,  6,000  asses, 
2,000  camels,  and  8,000  oxen.  Tobacco,  silk, 
raisins,  and  carpets  are  exported  from  Persia 
for  shipment  at  Trebizond,  whence  are  im- 
ported cotton  and  woollen  goods,  tea,  sugar, 
glass  ware,  hardware,  and  European  manufac- 
tured goods  of  many  kinds.  The  inland  trafBc 
with  Anatolia,  on  the  west,  represents  a  value 
of  more  than  $2,500,000 ;  the  exports  through 
Trebizond  comprising  grain,  potatoes,  fruits, 
skins,  wax,  honey,  and  chestnuts.  The  city 
consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  former 
surrounded  by  walls  and  towers  enclosing  the 
citadel,  which  stands  upon  the  flat  top  of  a 
steep  rook.  The  modem  town  is  mainly  with- 
out these  walls  on  the  E.  side.  Trebizond  is 
well  paved  and  drained,  but  the  houses  gen- 
erally are  neither  commodious  nor  comfort- 
able. There  are  40  mosques,  18  Mohamme- 
dan schools,  and  16  chnrches,  of  which  9  are 
Greek,  4  Armenian,  1  Catholic  Armenian,  1 
Latin,    and    1    Presbyterian. — Trapezns   was 
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founded  by  a  colony  from  Sinope,  and  was  a 
flourishing  town  when  Xenophon  arrived  there 
on  his  retreat  from  Cnnaza.  It  became  sab- 
ject  to  the  Romans  by  conquest  from  Mith- 
ridates.  The  emp«ror.  Trajan  constructed  a 
mole  to  improve  the  port,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  eastern  or  Cappadocian  Pontus. 
Daring  the  reign  of  Gallienns  it  was  plundered 
and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  but  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  it  had  completely  recovered, 
and  was  made  the  capital  of  a  province  which 
included  Pontus  and  some  part  of  Armenia. 
In  1204  it  became  the  seat  of  an  independent 
branch  of  the  Comnenus  family  (see  Alszis, 
and  Btzantink  Empibe),  under  whom  the  ter- 
ritory was  called  the  empire  of  Trebizond.  It 
continued  subject  to  this  line  of  rulers  until 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1461. 

TKEDGOLD,  Tkiaas,  an  English  engineer,  bom 
at  Brandon,  near  Durham,  Aug.  22,  1788,  died 
in  London,  Jan.  28,  1829.  In  1808  he  went 
to  Scotland,  where  be  worked  five  years  as  a 
journeyman  carpenter  and  joiner,  studying 
ardently  in  spare  hours.  In  1813  he  went  to 
London,  and  entered  the  service  of  William 
Atkinson,  architect  to  the  ordnance,  and  in 
1823  commenced  as  civil  engineer  on  his  own 
account.  He  published  "Elementary  Princi- 
ples of  Carpentry"  (4to,  London,  1820);  "A 
Practical  Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron 
and  other  Metals"  (8vo,  1821);  "The  Princi- 
ples of  Warming  and  Ventilating  Public  Build- 
ings, Dwelling  Houses,"  &c.  (2d.  ed.,  1824); 
"A  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads  and  Car- 
riages" (1825);  "Remarks  on  Steam  Naviga- 
tion, and  its  Protection,  Regulation,  and  En- 
couragement" (1825);  and  "The  Steam  En- 
gine, comprising  an  Account  of  its  Invention 
and  progressive  Improvement,  with  an  Inves- 
tigation of  its  Principles  "  (4to,  1827),  a  later 
edition  of  which  (1850-'58)  is  in  4  vols.  4to, 
with  226  steel  plates  and  164  woodcuts. 

TKEE  HUMS,  the  name  of  the  batrachian 
reptiles  of  the  family  hylada,  distingaished 
from  common  frogs  (ranidas)  by  having  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  dilated  into  flat- 
tened disks  or  suckers,  which  enable  them  to 
lead  an  arboreal  life.  They  are  more  elegant, 
smaller,  brighter,  and  more  active  than  the 
ranidet,  and  are  lively  during  the  day;  they 
feed  on  insects ;  they  climb  like  the  geckos 
among  lizards,  and  by  the  same  mechanism; 
the  lower  surface  of  the  disks  is  endued  with 
a  viscid  secretion,  by  means  of  which  they  can 
walk  with  the  body  suspended  from  the  under 
parts  of  leaves  and  other  smooth  bodies ;  the 
skin  is  mostly  smooth  upon  the  back,  but  on 
the  abdomen  and  inside  of  legs  thickly  studded 
with  small  warts  or  tubercles.  They  possess 
to  a  remarkable  degree  the  faculty  of  chang- 
ing color,  which  enables  them  to  elude  their 
numerous  enemies.  They  are  very  clamorous, 
and  particularly  noisy  at  the  approach  of  rain ; 
in  winter  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  pools ;  they  breed  in  the  spring, 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  water.    They  are 


frequently  called  tree  toads,  and  their  French 
name  is  rainettes.  The  species  are  numerons, 
especially  in  America;  only  one  is  found  in 
Europe,  and  that  also  occurs  in  N.  Africa  and 
Asia. — The  common  tree  frog  of  North  Amer- 
ica (hyla  verneolor,  Le  Conte)  resembles  a  to«d 
in  form,  but  is  more  flattened ;  body  short  and 
warty  above,  the  color  varying  from  pale  ash 
to  dark  brown,  with  several  large  irregnlw 
blotches  of  greenish  brown,  white  and  gnmn- 
lated  below,  and  abdomen  yellowish  near  the 
thighs ;  the  colors  vary  at  the  will  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  head  is  short  and  rounded,  the  mouth 
large,  with  teeth  on  upper  jaw  and  vomer; 
eyes  large  and  brilliant,  the  ins  bright  golden; 
there  are  four  flngers  and  five  toes,  both  end- 
ing in  viscous  pellets,  the  former  distinct,  bnt 
the  latter  webbed  for  four  fifths  of  their  length 
It  is  about  2  in.  long,  and  is  found  abundantly 
in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  and  as  far 
west  as  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  generally  seen  on 


CommoD  Tree  Frog  (Hylt  Tsnioolsr). 

decaying  trees  and  about  old  fences  of  wood 
or  stone,  overgrown  with  mosses  and  lichen^ 
the  color  of  which  it  so  nearly  resembles  tlui 
it  is  very  diflScult  to  detect ;  it  is  very  nors]  in 
spring  and  summer  toward  evening,  especially 
in  cloudy  weather ;  die  secretion  of  tne_  skin 
is  copious  and  very  acrid.  This  species  is  re- 
placed in  the  southern  states  by  the  green  tree 
frog  {ff.  viridU,  Laur. ;  calamita  Carolintnnt, 
Penn.),  which  is  bright  green  above,  yellowish 
white  below,  with  a  straw-colored  lateral  line 
extending  from  the  upper  jaw  over  the  shoulder 
and  along  the  side.  The  tree  frog  of  Europe 
{H.  arhorea,  Linn.)  much  resembles  the  green 
species  of  North  America,  and  the  latter  w» 
considered  by  Laurenti  a  variety  of  his  H.  nti- 
dis  ;  it  is  spread  throughout  Europe,  except  in 
Great  Britain. — In  the  genus  aerit  (Dum.  and 
Bibr.)  the  locomotive  disks  are  less  developed 
and  the  limbs  more  slender  than  in  hyla,  snd 
there  are  teeth  on  the  palate  instead  of  the 
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vomer.  The  A.  gryUiu  (Dum.  and  Bibr.),  or 
Savannah  cricket,  occnrring  from  New  England 
to  the  galf  of  Mexico,  is  about  1^  in.  long,  with 
an  elongated  pointed  head,  a  triangular  dusky 
spot  between  the  orbits;  body  ashy  above, 
with  a  green  and  sometimes  reddish  dorsal 
line,  and  three  oblong  black  spots  margined 
with  white  on  the  sides.  It  may  easily  be 
domesticated;  it  makes  immense  leaps;  it  is 
intermediate  between  the  ranida  and  hyladtg, 
having  the  aquatic  habits  of  the  former  and 
the  method  of  watching  for  its  prey  of  the 
latter ;  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  amallnesa  of  the 
disks  it  cannot  adhere  to  the  upder  surface  of 
smooth  bodies. — The  Hying  tree  frog  of  Borneo 
(fhaeophomt),  according  to  Mr.  Wallace,  has 
its  very  long  toes  fully  webbed  to  their  ex- 
tremity, so  that  by  expanding  these  webs  and 
inflating  its  body,  it  is  able  to  use  them  as  a 
parachute  or  sailing  membrane  in  its  descent 


Fljlng  Ttm  Frog  of  Borneo  (Ebacophoma). 

from  high  trees.  The  frog  is  4  in.  long,  deep 
green  above,  yellow  below ;  the  webs  of  all  the 
feet  cover  a  surface  of  12  sq.  in. ;  at  the  ends 
of  the  toes  are  the  usual  disks  for  adhesion. 
This  is  the  only  aSrial  batraohian  known. 

lUX  SOBBii,  or  properly  Sand  Tttt,  a  North 
American  tree  of  the  heath  family  (erieaeea), 
formerly  known  aa  Andromeda  arborea  ;  when 
later  botanists  subdivided  Linnseus's  genus  An- 
dromeda, this  was  placed  by  itself  in  a  new 
genus,  oxydendrum  (Gr.  ofif,  sour,  and  6Mpav, 
a  tree),  a  name  which  recognizes  the  marked 
acid  character  of  the  foliage;  it  is  also  known 
as  sour- wood.  The  only  species,  0.  arhormm, 
is  found  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  south- 
ward, especially  along  the  mountains,  where  it 
is  met  with  as  a  large  shrub,  or  in  favorable 
locations  it  forms  a  tree  40  or  even  60  ft.  high. 
Its  leaves  are  deciduous,  sermlate  on  the  mar- 
gins, with  slender  petioles,  and  being  pointed 
at  each  end  they  have  much  the  appearance  of 
those  of  the  peach.  The  flowers,  which  ap- 
pear in  June  and  July,  and  even  later,  are  m 
long  one-sided  racemes  which  are  clustered  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches ;  the  corolla  is  ovate 
with  five  teeth,  white,  and  in  size  and  arrange- 
ment upon  the  stem  bear  some  resembliuioe  to 


those  of  the  lily  of  the  valley ;  after  the  flowers 
fall  the  small  pyramidal  pods  remain  white  for 
a  long  time,  and  at  a  little  distance  appear  like 


Sofrel  Ttm  (Oxydendram  uborenmX 


flowers.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  of  little  value ; 
the  leaves  are  pleasantly  sour,  and  are  chewed 
by  hunters  to  allay  thirst.  The  tree  is  hardy 
north  of  its  natural  localities,  and  endures  the 
climate  of  Boston.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it 
possesses  many  merits,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  that  of  flowering  when  only  a  few  feet  high ; 
when  it  is  10  or  16  ft.  high  it  forms  a  spread- 
ing head,  to  which  its  fine  spray  gives  a  very 
light  appearance,  and  when  covered  with  its 
abundant  clusters  of  delicate  white  flowers,  it 
is  a  truly  beautiful  object ;  in  autumn  the  f oli- 
age  takes  on  a  pleasing  dark  crimson  color. 

nEFOn.    See  Clovzb. 

TSEGHXES,  SahmI  PridMU,  an  English 
scholar,  born  in  Falmouth,  Jan.  80,  1818,  died 
in  Plymouth,  April  24, 1875.  His  parents  were 
Quakers,  but  he  himself  became  connected 
with  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Falmouth  grammar  school,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  iron  works  at  Neath  Abbey, 
Glamorganshire,  and  in  1886  became  private 
tutor  in  Falmouth.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  originals  and 
the  old  versions,  especially  the  Syriac,  and 
edited  "  The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance 
to  the  New  Testament"  (8vo,  1839);  "The 
English  Hexapla,"  with  a  historical  account  of 
the  English  versions  of  the  Scriptures  (1841) ; 
"  The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Con- 
cordance to  the  Old  Testament"  (2  vols., 
1848) ;  and  "  Hebrew  Student's  Manual,"  com- 
prising Hebrew  reading  lessons,  and  the  book 
of  Psalms  with  interlinear  translations  (1845); 
and  he  translated,  with  additions  and  correc- 
tions, Gesenius's  "  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexi- 
con to  the  Old  Testament"  (4to,  1847).  Dr. 
Tregelles  visited  the  continent  several  times 
for  the  purpose  of  collating  the  prindpal  on- 
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cial  mannscripts  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  li- 
braries. At  Rome  he  was  allowed  to  see  the 
Vatican  mannacript,  but  was  not  permitted  to 
collate  it.  His  greatest  work  is  "  The  Greek 
New  Testament,  edited  from  ancient  Anthori- 
ties,  with  the  V  arions  Readings  of  all  the  an- 
cient Mannsoripts,  ancient  Versions,  and  ear- 
lier Ecclesiastical  Writers,  together  with  the 
Latin  Version  of  Jerome"  (6  parts,  1857-'72). 
His  other  pablioations  are :  "  The  Book  of 
Revelation,  translated  from  the  ancient  Greek 
Text"  (1848);  "The  Jansenists,  their  Rise, 
Perseontion  by  the  Jesnits,  Existing  Remnant," 
&o.  (1861) ;  "  Defence  of  the  Aathenticity  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel "  (1862) ;  "  Account  of  the 
Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  Testament "  (1864) ; 
Codex  Zaeynthiui,  a  Greek  palimpsest,  con- 
taining portions  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (1861) ; 
and  Canon  Muraioriantu,  the  earliest  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  (4to, 
1868).  He  contributed  to  Smith's  "  Diotion- 
a^  of  the  Bible."  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  St.  Andrews  university  in  1860. 

TKEdO,  a  W.  county  of  Kansas,  intersected 
by  the  Saline  and  Smoky  Hill  rivers;  area, 
900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  166.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad.  The  Surface 
is  rolling  and  the  soil  rich.    It  is  unorganized. 

nEXPEUiElV,  a  W.  county  of  Wisconsin, 
bounded  8.  W.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  inter- 
sected by  Trempealeau  Mountain  river,  and 
drained  also  by  Black  and  Buffalo  rivers;  area, 
684  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1876,  14,998.  The  surface 
is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  616,194  bushels  of  wheat, 
141,276  of  Indian  com,  241,408  of  oats,  17,568 
of  barley,  47,699  of  potatoes,  87,242  lbs.  of 
wool,  841,048  of  butter,  and  18,794  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  2,784  horses,  8,687  milch 
cows,  6,828  other  cattle,  9,686  sheep,  and  2,906 
swine.    Capital,  Galesville. 

nsura,  Hkkart  OowtIx,  a  British  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Dublin,  Sept.  9,  1807.  He  grad- 
uated at  Cambridge  in  1829,  and  after  spending 
some  years  in  travel  took  orders  in  1888^and 
became  curate  to  Hugh  James  Rose  at  Had- 
leigh,  Suffolk,  and  in  1885  incumbent  of  Onrd- 
ridge,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Bishop's- 
Waltham,  Hants.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
curate  to  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  at  Alver- 
stoke,  near  Gosport,  and  in  1844  rector  of 
Itcbenstoke.  Dr.  Wilberforce,  being  made 
bishop  of  Oxford  in  1846,  appointed  Mr. 
Trench  his  examining  chaplain.  During  this 
and  the  following  year  he  was  Hulsean  lec- 
turer at  Cambridge.  From  1846  to  1858  he 
was  theological  professor  in  King's  college, 
London.  In  1866  he  was  made  dean  of  West- 
minster, and  on  Jan.  1,  1864,  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Whately  as  archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  has 
published  the  following  poetical  works:  "Jus- 
tin Martyr,  and  other  Poems  "  (London,  1885 ; 
6th  ed.,  1862);  "Sabbation,  Honor  Neale,  and 
other  Poems"  (1888);  "Poems  from  Eastern 
Sources,"  and  "Genoveva"  (1842;  2d  ed., 
1861) ;  "  Elegiac  Poems  "  (1846) ;  and  "  Alma  " 


(1864).  His  theologioal  pnblieations  include 
"  Notes  on  the  Parable*"  (1841 ;  11th  ed.,  re- 
vised, 1870);  "The  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
illustrated  from  St.  Augustine  "  (London,  1844; 
8d  ed.,  1869) ;  two  volumes  of  Hulsean  lec- 
tures, "The  Fitneaa  of  Holy  Scripture  for 
unfolding  the  Scriptural  Life  of  Men  "  (Cam- 
bridge, 1846),  and  "  Christ  the  Desire  of  all  Na- 
tions "  (1846) ;  "  Notes  on  the  Miracles  "  (1846 ; 
9th  ed.,  1870);  "Sacred  Latin  Poetry"  (1849; 
new  ed.,  1864);  "The  Star  of  the  Wise  Men" 
(1860);  "Sermons  preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey  "  (I860) ;  "  Conunentary  on  the  Epistiea 
to  the  Seven  Ohur(^es  in  Asia"  (1861 ;  8d  ed., 
1886);  "Studies  on  the  Gospels"  (1867); 
"  Shipwrecks  of  Faith,"  three  sermons  (186^; 
and  "  Sermons  preached  for  the  most  part  in 
Ireland  "  (1878).  Among  his  philological  works 
are:  "The  Study  of  Words "  (1861 ;  16th  ed^ 
1874) ;  "  The  Lessons  in  Proverbs  "  (1868 ;  6th 
ed.,  1869);  "Synonymes  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment" (1864;  2d  series,  1868;  7th  ed.,  en- 
larged, 1871);  "English,  Past  and  Preeent" 
(1866 ;  8th  ed.,  1870) ;  "  On  some  Deficiencies 
in  our  English  Dictionaries  "  (1867) ;  "  On  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament" 
(1868);  and  "A  select  Glossary  of  £n(^ 
Words  used  formerly  in  Senses  different  from 
their  present"  (1869;  4th  ed.,  1866).  He  has 
also  published  "  Oalderon,  his  Life  and  Genius, 
with  Specimens  of  his  Plays"  (8vo,  1866 ;  2d 
ed.,  1866);  "Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  other 
Lectures  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War"  (1866; 
2d  ed.,  1866);  and  "Plutarch,  his  Life,  his 
Parallel  Lives,  and  his  Morals  "  (2d  ed.,  1874); 
and  he  has  edited  "  The  Remains  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Richard  Trench,"  his  mother  (1862),  and 
a  "  Household  Book  of  English  Poetry  "  (1868). 
TVENCK.  L  Tnm  tm  Mx,  baron,  an  Aus- 
trian soldier,  bora  in  Reggio,  Calabria,  Jan.  1, 
17J1,  died  in  prison  at  Brttnn,  Oct  14,  1749. 
In  his  I7th  year  he  entered  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice, but  was  obliged  to  leave  it  on  account 
of  his  insubordination  aind  excesses.  In  1788 
he  became  captain  in  a  Russian  hussar  la- 
ment. He  was  twice  condemned  to  death  tor 
violations  of  discipline,  but  was  saved  by  Mar- 
shal Mdnnich,  ana  after  eix  months'  penal  la- 
bor retired  to  his  estates  in  Slavonia.  In  1740 
he  was  permitted  by  the  empress  Maria  The- 
resa to  raise  a  corps  of  pandoors  at  his  own 
expense,  which  soon  numbered  6,000  men.  At 
the  head  of  these  he  served  in  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  courage,  cmelty,  and  rapacity.  Hav- 
ing at  length,  while  undergoing  trial  by  oonrt 
martial,  throttied  one  of  the  judges  and  at- 
tempted to  throw  him  out  of  a  high  window, 
he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  the  castle  of  Spielberg  at  Brftnn,  whov, 
according  to  some,  he  poisoned  himself.  He 
possessed  astonishing  physical  strength,  united 
with  a  disposition  of  extraordinary  ferocity. 
His  autobiography  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1607, 
under  the  titie  of  MerlM&rdigei  Lehen  und 
ThaUn  de»  Freihtrm  Frarui  ten  d«r  Trenek; 
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and  his  life  has  b«en  written  by  H&bner,  nn- 
der  the  title  of  Frarit  von  der  Trench,  dwrge- 
itellt  von  «i7tem  UnparteiUehmt,  mit  einer  Yor- 
rede  von  Sehubart  (8  vols.,  Stattgart,  1788). 
IL  McMA  TM  der,  baron,  a  Oerman  adven- 
turer, consin  of  the  preceding,  born  in  EOnigs- 
berg,  Feb.  16,  1726,  guillotined  in  Paris,  July 
26,  1794.  ne  was  admitted  in  1742  into  the 
body  guard  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  when 
only  18  years  old  was  selected  to  instruct  the 
Silesian  cavalry.  In  the  campaign  of  1744  he 
served  with  distinction,  acting  as  the  adjutant 
of  Frederick,  with  whom  he  became  a  favor- 
ite. In  his  memoirs  he  says  he  offended  the 
king  by  an  amonr  with  the  princess  Amelia, 
but  the  story  is  apparently  without  founda- 
tion. In  1746  he  a^^iin  distingnished  himself ; 
but  having  corresponded  with  his  cousin  Baron 
Franz,  then  in  the  Austrian  service,  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Olatz 
for  more  than  a  year.  After  several  desperate 
efforts  he  escaped  and  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  got  into  much  trouble  and  fought  several 
duels.  After  the  peace  he  was  received  with 
much  favor  at  Moscow.  His  cousin  left  him 
his  estate,  on  condition  that  he  should  become 
a  Catholic  and  should  serve  only  the  house  of 
Austria.  To  secure  this  he  went  to  Vienna  in 
17S0,  but  after  three  years  of  waiting  he  re- 
ceived only  68,000  florins.  By  the  Austrian 
court  he  was  made  captain  of  cavalry.  In 
March,  1764,  he  made  a  journey  to  Dantzic  to 
settle  some  family  affairs,  and  was  there  appre- 
hended by  the  Prussian  authorities,  carried  to 
Berlin  and  thence  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  was 
confined  in  a  dungeon  in  the  citadel.  He  made 
several  desperate  efforts  to  escape,  but  failed 
in  all  of  them,  and  after  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment, during  which  he  was  more  and  more 
heavily  loaded  with  irons,  he  was  finally  re- 
leased by  order  of  Frederick  in  December, 
1763,  and  carried  to  Pragne.  Disappointed  of 
preferment  at  the  Austrian  court,  he  retired 
to  Aiz-la-Ohapelle,  married  there  in  1766,  and 
lived  for  several  years  in  peace,  occupying  him- 
self with  literary  pursuits.  In  1767  appeared 
his  poem  Der  maeedoniieke  Held,  which  gave 
him  considerable  reputation  in  Grermany.  He 
also  engaged  in  the  wine  trade.  From  1774  to 
1777  his  time  was  spent  chiefly  in  travelling 
throagh  England  and  France.  Subsequently 
he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Zwerbach,  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  pnb- 
lished  a  collection  of  his  works  and  a  history  of 
his  life.  After  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1786 
the  confiscation  of  his  estates  was  annulled,  and 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  conn- 
try.  During  the  French  revolution  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  arrested  by  the  commit- 
tee of  public  safety  and  put  to  death  on  the 
charge  of  being  a  secret  emissary  of  the  king 
of  Prussia.  His  autobiography  is  very  inter- 
esting, and  has  still  considerable  circulation, 
though  it  is  certain  that  Trenck  was  a  braggart 
and  a  liar,  and  has  immensely  exaggerated  his 
adventures. 


niHDIUSnillfi,  nMrich  kiMt,  a  Oerman 
philosopher,  bom  at  Eutin,  near  Ltlbeck,  Nov. 
80, 1802,  died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  24, 1872.  In  1826 
he  graduated  in  Berlin,  where  he  was  private 
tutor  till  1888,  and  subsequently  professor  at 
the  university,  of  which  he  was  three  times  rec- 
tor. He  was  also  for  over  20  years  secretary  to 
the  historioo-philosophical  section  of  the  Berlin 
academy.  He  was  a  follower  of  Aristotle  and 
an  opponent  of  Hegel.  His  works  include  Ele- 
menta  Logiee*  Arietoteliea  (Berlin,  1887 ;  6th 
ed.,  1868);  Logitehe  Unterauchungen  (1840; 
8d  ed.,  1870) ;  Oetehiehte  der  Kategorienlehre 
(1846) ;  HittorUehe  BeitrOge  tur  Philotophie 
(2d  and  8d  vols.,  1866-'67) ;  Ifaturreeht  auf 
dem  Orunde  der  Etkik  (1860;  2d  ed.,  1868); 
Liiehen  im  Volkerreeht  (1870) ;  Kuno  Fiteher 
und  Mtn  Ednt  (1869),  which  led  to  Fischer's 
Anti-Trendelenbttrg {1810);  and  KUine  Sehrif- 
ten  (2  vols.,  1871). — See  Bonitz,  Zur  Erinne- 
rang  an  Friedrieh  Adolf  Trendelenburg  (Ber- 
lin, 1872). 

TWSNT,  a  river  of  England,  whiph  rises  in 
Staffordshire,  4  m.  N.  of  Burslem,  flows 
through  the  central  part  of  the  country,  and 
near  Burton-on-Strather,  Lincolnshire,  joins 
the  Onse  to  form  the  estuary  oaUed  the  Unm- 
ber.  Its  course  is  first  8.  £.,  then  N.  E.,  and 
finally  N.  Its  total  length  is  about  160  m.,  of 
which  26  m.,  as  far  as  Gainsborough,  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  117  m.,  reach- 
ing to  Burton-on-Trent,  for  barges  of  25  tons. 
Its  chief  tributaries  on  the  right  are  the  Sow, 
Tame,  Soar,  and  Devon,  and  on  the  left  the 
Blyth,  Dove,  and  Derwent ;  and  it  is  connected 
with  other  navigable  waters  by  canals.  Stoke 
and  Nottingham  are  situated  on  its  banks. 

IVENT  (Ital.  Trento;  Ger.  Trient ;  anc. 
Tridentum),  a  city  of  Tyrol,  Austria,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Adige,  88  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Innspruck ;  pop.  in  1870,  17,078.  It  is  in  a 
beautiful  vaUey,  surrounded  on  the  east  by 
mountains,  and  is  Italian  in  its  architecture. 
It  has  a  cathedral  built  entirely  of  marble  in 
the  Byzantine  style.  In  the  chbroh  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore,  of  red  marble,  are  the  por- 
traits of  the  members  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
which  was  held  in  that  building.  The  exten- 
sive castle  is  generally  the  residence  of  the 
local  prince-bishop.  Silk  is  the  principal  manu- 
facture; wine  is  largely  produced;  and  there 
is  an  active  transit  trade. — The  ancient  Triden- 
tum was  a  town  of  the  Rheetians,  and  subse- 
quently became  a  Roman  colony.  Under  the 
old  German  empire  it  was  a  free  imperial  city, 
ruled  by  prince-bishops.  In  1802  it  passed 
under  the  domination  of  Austria. 

TBERT,  CmmA  «r  {eoneilium  Tridmtinum), 
the  19th  oecumenical  council,  according  to  the 
Roman  Oatbolic  church.  The  first  occasion 
for  an  ceonmenioal  oonncil  in  the  16tb  century 
was  furnished  by  Lnther,  who  on  Nov.  28, 
1618,  appealed  from  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  to  a 
general  council,  and  was  supported  by  the  Prot- 
estant princes.  The  Oatholio  sovereigns  also 
desired  that  a  council  should  be  convened. 
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Three  popes,  Leo  X.,  Adrian  VI.,  and  Clement 
YIL,  died  before  the  demands  of  the  Germans 
were  complied  with.  At  length  Paul  III.,  after 
failing  ia  attempts  (1586-'8)  to  convene  a  coun- 
cil at  Mantna,  and  next  at  Vicenza,  convoked 
it  for  Nov.  1, 1642,  td  assemble  at  Trent;  but 
on  account  of  the  war  between  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I.  of  France  he  again 
pat  off  the  day  of  opening  to  March  16, 1646, 
and  the  actaal  opening  did  not  take  place 
ontil  Dec.  13,  1645.  The  objects  of  the  coun- 
cil were  to  effect  a  reformation  of  the  church, 
to  define  more  explicitly  the  impugned  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  and,  if  possible,  to  in- 
duce the  Protestants  to  retnrn  to  the  old 
faith.  At  the  second  session  (Jan.  7,  1646) 
the  council  fixed  the  mode  of  transacting  busi- 
ness. The  discussions  and  deliberations  were 
to  take  place  in  private  congregations ;  subse- 

Saently  general  congregations  were  to  draft 
iie  resolutions,  which  finally  were  to  be  pro- 
mulgated in  public  sessions  as  decrees.  In  the 
third  ses8i9n  (Feb.  4)  the  Nicene  creed  was 
read  and  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  the  further 
proceedings.  In  the  fourth  session  (April  8) 
tradition  was  declared  to  be  equally  with  the 
Bible  a  rule  of  faith;  the  Apocrypha  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  included  in  the  Biblical 
canon  ;  the  Vulgate  was  proclaimed  to  be 
the  authentic  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
ohorch  its  only  legitimate  interpreter.  In  the 
three  following  sessions  (June  17,  1546 ;  Jan. 
18  and  March  8,  1647),  the  C&tholio  doctrines 
of  original  sin,  justification,  and  the  sacra- 
ments were  defined,  and  an  anathema  pro- 
nounced npon  all  who  rejected  these  doctrines. 
In  the  eighth  session  (March  11),  88  of  the  56 
bishops  present,  together  with  the  papal  legate, 
determined,  on  the  ground  of  being  eimosed  at 
Trent  to  the  plague,  to  adjourn  to  Bologna, 
notwithstanding  the  decided  opposition  of  the 
emperor,  at  whose  request  18  Oerman  and 
Spanish  bishops  remained  at  Trent.  At  Bo- 
logna, where  6  archbishops,  82  bishops,  and  4 
generals  of  reli^ous  orders  were  present,  the 
9th  and  10th  sessions  were  held  (April  21  and 
June  2) ;  but,  at  the  express  order  of  the  pope, 
who  had  some  apprehensions  of  a  schism,  no 
decrees  were  promulgated,  except  decrees  of 
prorogation.  As  Charles  V.  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  recognize  the  council  of  Bo- 
logna, the  council  was  indefinitely  prorogued 
by  a  bull  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  dated  Sept.  17, 
1649.  The  pope  died  in  November,  1649,  and 
on  May  1, 1551,  the  council  was  reopened  at 
Trent  by  order  of  Julias  III.  France  protested 
against  the  continuation,  and  all  the  French 
bishops  and  theologians  withdrew.  In  the 
succeeding  transactions  the  Jesuits  Laynez  and 
Salmeron,  who  were  sent  to  the  council  as 
papal  theologians,  took  a  leading  part.  There 
appeared  also  representatives  from  the  Prot- 
estant princes  of  W&rtemberg  and  Branden- 
burg, and  even  Melanohthon  was  summoned 
there  by  order  of  the  elector  Maurice  of  Sax- 
ony; but  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect  a 


reunion,  and  soon  the  outbreak  of  a  new  war 
of  the  Protestant  princes  against  the  emperor 
caused  the  assembled  fathers  (April  28,  1562) 
to  suspend  their  deliberations.  Daring  this 
period,  extending  from  the  11th  to  the  16th 
session,  the  doctrines  of  the  encharist,  confes- 
sion, and  extreme  unction,  and  two  reforma- 
tory decrees  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
were  promulgated.  Paul  IV.  was  anxions  to 
assemble  the  council  at  Rome,  but  Pius  lY. 
consented  to  its  reopening  at  Trent,  which  took 
place  on  Jan.  18,  1662,  through  the  cardinal 
legate  Prince  Ercole  Gonzaga  of  Mantna.  The 
representatives  of  Charles  Ia.  of  France  and  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  I.  wished  to  conciliate  the 
Protestants  by  granting  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and 
the  duke  of  Bavaria  demanded  the  abolition  of 
celibacy.  The  former  question  was  referred  to 
the  pope ;  the  latter  was  unanimously  rejected. 
On  Nov.  13  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  arrived, 
with  14  bishops,  8  abbots,  and  18  theologians 
from  France,  and  presented  in  the  name  of  his 
nation  84  reformatory  articles,  but  subsequently 
abandoned  their  advocacy.  On  the  qneetion 
whether  episcopal  jurisdiction  proceeds  im- 
mediately from  Chnst,  or  mediately  only  and 
through  the  pope,  no  decree  was  arrived  at ; 
it  being  simply  declared  that  "  bishops  are  es- 
tablished by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  rule  the  church 
of  God."  Decrees  were  adopted  ordering  an 
index  of  prohibited  books  to  be  made,  and  de- 
fining the  doctrines  of  the  mass,  ordination,  the 
hierarchy,  marriage,  celibacy,  purgatory,  the 
veneration  of  saints,  relics,  and  images,  monas- 
tic vows,  indulgences,  and  fasting  and  absti- 
nence. Several  "  reformatory  "  decrees  were 
also  passed,  the  most  important  of  which  en- 
joined the  establishment  of  theological  semina- 
ries. The  close  of  the  council  was  hastened 
by  a  serious  sickness  of  the  pope,  and  his  fear 
that  his  death  might  lead  to  a  schism.  It  took 
place  on  Dec.  4, 1668,  at  its  25th  public  session. 
The  decrees  were  signed  by  266  members,  con- 
sisting of  4  legates,  2  other  cardinals,  8  patri- 
archs, 26  archbishops,  168  bishops,  89  repre- 
sentatives of  absent  bishops,  7  abbots,  and  7 
generals  of  relij^ons  orders.  An  authentio 
copy  was  also  signed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the 
secular  governments,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ambassador  of  Spain,  who  was  without  instruc- 
tion, and  the  ambassador  of  France,  who  was 
absent.  The  decrees  were  confirmed  by  the 
pope,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  cardi- 
nal, in  the  consistory  of  Jan.  26, 1564 ;  but  the 
pope  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  explain- 
mg  obscure  or  controverted  points.  The  conn- 
cil  was  accepted  unconditionally  by  most  of 
the  Italian  states,  by  Portugal,  Poland,  and  the 
German  emperor;  with  a  reservation  of  the 
royal  prerogatives  by  Spain,  Naples,  and  the 
Netherlands;  with  some  exceptions  by  Switzer- 
land and  Hungary ;  and  on]y  so  far  as  respects 
doctrines  by  France. — The  "  Canons  and  De- 
crees "  of  the  council  were  printed  bv  Aldus 
Manutius  (Rome,  1564).  The  "  Catochism," 
an  authorized  summary  of  the  fiuth  drawn  op 
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by  order  of  the  council,  appeared  at  Rome  in 
1666,  and  the  collection  of  dooaments  relating 
to  its  history  was  edited  by  Le  Plat  (7  vols. 
4to,  LoQTain,  1781).  The  first  complete  his- 
tory of  the  coancil  was  written  by  Paolo  Sarpi 
(London,  1619  ;  English  translation  by  Brent, 
London,  1676),  in  a  spirit  of  decided  opposition 
to  the  papal  conrt.  Against  him  wrote  Oar- 
dinal  Sforza-Pallayicino  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1656- 
'7).  A  work  on  the  discrepancies  of  both  has 
been  published  by  Dr.  Brischar  (2  vols.,  Ta- 
bingen,  184S).  Uendham's  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Council  of  Trent"  (London,  1884)  contains 
extracts  from  28  volumes  of  manusoripts  col- 
lected in  Italy  by  Lord  Ouilford.  See  also 
Waterworth's  history  of  the  council  prefixed 
to  his  translation  of  its  canons  and  decrees 
(London,  1848),  and  £tude  hiitorique  *ur  U 
eoneiU  de  Trente,  by  L.  Maynier  (part  i.,  Paris, 
1874).  Important  "  Documents  relating  to  the 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent"  have  been 
published  from  Austrian  archives  by  Tiokel 
(Vienna,  1872).  The  long  expected  publica- 
tion of  the  original  acts  of  the  council,  by  An- 
gustin  Theiner,  prefect  of  the  Vatican  council, 
took  place  in  1874  (Acta  gtnuina  Si.  (Eeume- 
nici  Coneilii  IVidentini,  Agram) ;  the  work  is 
believed  to  give,  not  the  minutes  of  the  coun- 
cil as  they  were  taken  down  by  the  secretary, 
but  a  careful  revision. 

TKEHIX  Et  VS.    See  Rouos  kt  Noib. 

IWENTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  of  Mercer  co.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Delaware  river  at  the  confluence  of  Assunpink 


^V,1 


state  Oipitol  of  New  Jeney, 

creek,  and  at  the  head  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion, 28  m.  N.  E.  of  Philadelphia,  and  56  m. 
8.  W.  of  New  York;  lat.  40°  14'  N.,  Ion.  74" 
46'  80"  W.;  pop.  in  1860,  17,228;  in  1870, 
22,874,  of  whom  6,019  were  foreigners;  in 
1875,  25,031.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  lighted  with  gas.  Assunpink  creek  divides 
it  into  nearly  equal  parts,  Trenton  and  South 


Trenton.  Water  is  raised  from  the  Delaware 
to  a  reservoir  N.  of  the  city.  The  capitol  is 
a  handsome  stone  building,  recently  enlarged, 
240  ft.  by  120,  stuccoed  in  imitation  of  gran- 
ite. The  county  court  hpnse  is  in  South  Tren- 
ton. There  is  also  a  good  city  hall.  Tren- 
ton contains  one  of  the  state  lunatic  asylums, 
founded  in  1848,  and  having  accommodation 
for  600  patients;  the  state  normal  school,  es- 
tablished in  1865,  and  having  extensive  build- 
ings; the  state  penitentiary,  and  the  state  ar- 
senal. There  is  now  (1876)  in  course  of  con- 
struction by  the  United  States  government  a 
large  and  handsome  building,  of  Ohio  sand- 
stone, intended  for  the  post  ofSce  and  United 
States  courts  and  offices,  to  cost  $500,000. 
The  soldiers'  children's  home  and  the  state 
industrial  school  for  girls  are  near  by.  There 
are  two  bridges  over  the  Delaware  opposite 
the  city,  one  1,100  ft.  long,  built  about  1810, 
and  recently  reconstructed  of  iron,  and  the 
other  about  1,300  ft.  long,  completed  in  1860. 
The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  passes  through 
the  city,  forming  a  water  communication  with 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and,  by  its  navi- 
gable feeder,  with  Lambertville  and  New  Hope, 
about  18  m.  N.  Trenton  is  connected  with 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania riulroad,  and  is  the  point  of  junction 
with  the  Belvidere  Delaware  railroad,  which 
runs  to  the  Water  Gap  and  connects  with  the 
coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  The  mannfao- 
ture  of  crockery  is  the  most  important  indus- 
try, Trenton  surpassing  all  other  places  in  the 
country  in  this  re- 
spect There  are  18 
potteries,  producing 
white  granite  and 
brown  ware  to  the 
value  of  about  $3,- 
000,000  annually.  The 
city  also  contains  iron 
founderies,  brewer- 
ies, paper  mills,  wool- 
len mills,  rollingmills, 
rubber  works,  zinc 
works,  and  manufac- 
tories of  engines  and 
boilers,  wire,  terra 
cotta,  belting  and 
hose,  edge  tools,  soap, 
carriages,  nails,  saws, 
scales,  &c.  There  are 
two  national  banks 
with  a  joint  capital 
of  $1,000,000,  a  state 
bank  with  $500,000 
capital,  three  savings 
banks,  and  two  insurance  companies  with  a 
joint  capital  of  $700,000.  The  city  is  gov- 
erned by  a  mayor  and  a  common  council  of 
three  members  from  each  of  the  seven  wards. 
It  has  street  railroads  and  an  efBcient  fire  de- 
partment. The  principal  charitable  institu- 
tions are  a  home  for  widows,  a  children's 
home,  and  the  hospital  of  St.  Francis.     There 
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are  a  Mgb  school  and  11  other  pnblic  schools, 
with  abont  60  teachers  and  an  average  atten- 
dance of  abont  2,000  pupils,  besides  academies 
and  Roman  Catholic  schools.  The  state  library 
contains  20,589  volumes,  the  law  library  15,- 
000,  and  the  public  library  about  6,000.  Biz 
daily,  one  semi-weekly  (German),  and  six 
weeUy  newspapers  are  published.  There  are 
84  churches,  viz. :  4  Baptist,  8  Episcopal,  1 
Evangelical  Lutheran,  2  Friends',  1  Jewish,  1 
Lutheran,  1  Messiah,  12  Methodist,  6  Presby- 
terian, and  8  Roman  Oatholio. — The  first  set- 
tletnent  in  the  vicinity  was  made  about  1680, 
and  was  named  in  1720  in  honor  of  Ool.  Wil- 
liam Trent,  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly. 
It  was  selected  as  the  capital  of  New  Jersey  in 
1790,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1792.  On 
the  night  preceding  Dec.  28,  1776,  Gen.  Wash- 
ington crossed  the  Delaware  river  at  McOon- 
key's  ferry,  and  attacked  the  Hessians,  who 
were  encamped  in  Trenton,  surprising  and 
routing  them  completely,  taking  about  1,000 
prisoners,  6  brass  field  pieces,  1,200  stand  of 
arms,  and  the  standards  of  an  entire  brigade. 
The  Hessians  numbered  about  1,800,  and  17 
were  killed  in  the  skirmish,  whUe  the  Ameri- 
cans lost  not  a  man  in  the  fight,  akhongh'two 
were  frozen  to  death  in  recrossing  the  river. 
The  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  being 
superior  to  Washington's,  he  returned  to  his 
camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  Delaware  on  the 
night  of  the  S6tb. 

TREIfroN  FAU8,  a  village  of  Oneida  co..  New 
York,  on  West  Canada  creek  and  the  Utioa 
and  Black  River  raUroad,  18  m.  N.  E.  of  Utica; 
pop.  in  1870,  128.  It  is  named  from  the  falls 
in  its  neighborhood,  six  in  number,  occupying 
at  intervals  a  ravine  2  m.  long,  with  an  aggre- 
gate descent  of  812  ft.  The  cascades  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  the  rooky  walls  in 
some  places  are  160  ft.  high. 

ISiSITSCHUf  (Hung.  Tremciny),  a  N.  W. 
county  of  Hungary,  bordering  on  Moravia, 
Austrian  Silesia,  and  W.  Galicia;  area,  1,784 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  248,626,  nearly  all  Slo- 
vaks and  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  traversed 
by  two  branches  of  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
and  watered  by  the  Waag  and  its  aflSuents. 
Its  chief  products  are  com,  fruit,  flax,  and 
hemp ;  and  it  has  famous  mineral  springs. 
The  capital,  Trentschin,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Waag,  is  remarkable  for  the  springs  in  its 
vicinity,  and  for  its  castle,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  strongest  in  Hungary,  situated  on  a  rocky 
eminence;  pop.  in  1870,  8,449. 

'ntEPlIf,  and  TrqthlBe  (Gr.  r/wirov,  to  per- 
forate), two  aargicid  instruments  used  for  re- 
moving portions  of  bone  from  the  skull  or 
other  parts  of  the  bony  structure.  The  first 
was  an  instrument  like  a  gimlet,  to  which  was 
attached  a  crown  or  cylinder  with  saw  teeth 
on  its  lower  edge,  and  which  was  worked  by 
a  rotatory  motion  till  it  perforated  the  bone. 
Several  sizes  of  these  cylinders  were  furnished. 
The  trephine  is  of  later  invention.  It  has  a 
cylindrical  saw,  but  no  gimlet.     A  sharp  steel 


point  called  a  centre  pin,  which  can  be  pressed 
into  the  bone  until  the  saw  has  made  a  groove 
for  itself,  passes  down  the  centre  of  the  instm- 
ment,  and  is  removable  by  the  operator  as 
soon  as  the  groove  is  made.  The  cutting  is 
accomplished,  not  as  in  the  trepan  by  a  rota- 
tory movement,  but  by  semi-rotation,  as  in 
boring  with  an  awl.  The  method  of  tre- 
phining is  as  follows:  A  cmcial  incision  is 
made  down  to  the  bone,  and  the  periosteum 
being  dissected  up,  the  trephine  is  applied,  the 
centre  pin  being  removed  as  soon  as  the  littck 
of  the  instrument  is  fixed,  and  the  instrument 
itself  raised  every  few  strokes  in  order  to  see 
that  it  is  not  cutting  through  on  either  side, 
upon  the  tissues  below.  The  greatest  danger 
is  when  the  circular  piece  is  nearly  separa- 
ted ;  and  some  operators  raise  the  cut  portion 
by  means  of  the  elevator,  rather  than  permiti 
the  instrument  to  divide  it  completely.  The 
spicula  of  bone  which  may  remain  around  the 
orifice  are  carefully  removed  by  means  of  for- 
ceps. Trephining  has  been  considered  as  in- 
dicated when  there  is  a  fracture  of  a  portion 
of  the  skull,  from  a  fall  or  blow  with  a  blunt 
instrument,  in  order  to  elevate  the  depressed 
portion;  in  some  cases  of  concussion,  where 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inner  table 
of  the  skull  is  fractured  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  head,  and  is  producing  irritation  of  the 
brain;  in  cases  where  extravasation, of  blood 
has  taken  place  under  the  meninges  of  the 
brain  from  injuries  or  disease,  or  where  puru- 
lent matter  has  accumulated  under  the  me- 
ninges; in  caries  afFecting  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  the  sternum  or  breast  bone,  or  the  tibia; 
and  in  some  cases  of  a  collection  of  purulent 
matter  under  the  sternum.  During  the  middle 
ages,  in  the  "heroic"  period  of  surgical  prac- 
tice, trephining  was  one  of  the  most  common 
operations  of  surgery.  Of  late  years  the  op-  , 
eration  is  but  seldom  practised.  Hey's  saw, 
with  a  shaft  and  handle  like  a  common  steel 
fork,  and  having  a  plate  of  steel  1^  in.  in  breadjth 
and  perhaps  If  in.  long  attached  to  it,  one  edge 
of  which  is  a  straight  and  the  other  a  convex 
saw,  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  tre- 
phine for  most  of  those  injuries  of  the  skull 
which  were  formerly  thought  to  require  its 
use.  By  this  instrument  the  depressed  por- 
tion is  itself  removed,  instead  of  that  whidi 
was  not  fractured,  and  the  injuries  to  the  skull 
can  be  remedied  with  far  less  loss  of  bony 
structure  than  under  the  old  system. 

1U8Pi88  (Norman  Fr.  tritpcmer,  from  tret, 
beyond,  and  patter,  to  go),  in  law,  as  usually 
defined,  a  wrongful  act,  committed  with  some 
kind  of  violence,  and  injurious  to  the  person, 
property,  or  rights  of  another.  Its  literal 
meaning  is  precisely  the  same  as  transgres- 
sion; it  is  a  step  beyond  the  limits  of  law  or 
right.  In  the  old  law  Latin  the  word  trani- 
grettio  was  used  where  trespass  is  used  in  Eng- 
lish. Formerly  the  two  words  were  employ^ 
in  writing  and  conversation  with  the  same 
meaning,  but  now  trespass  is  oommonly  nsed 
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only  in  the  legal  sense,  and  is  tea  important 
law  term.  Familiar  examples  of  trespass  are 
assault  and  battery,  forcible  entry  into  a  house 
or  npon  lands,  breaking  open  a  door,  and  tear- 
ing down  a  fence.  Suoh  acts  are  in  law  tres- 
passes ««  et  armit,  or,  in  the  English  phrase  now 
used  in  indictments  and  declarations,  trespasses 
with  force  and  arms.  Early  in  the  history  of  the 
law  a  very  slight  degree  of  violence  was  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  this  offence;  and  soon  after- 
ward the  law  held  that  it  might  be  committed 
in  some  cases  without  any  actual  force  what- 
ever, implying  by  construction  the  force  ne- 
cessary to  make  it  a  trewass  vi  et  armii,  if 
the  act  were  unlawful.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
peaceable  entry  into  a  honse  or  land,  with  in- 
tent to  take  possession  and  oust  the  true  owner, 
was  regarded  as  a  trespass  «t  «t  armit.  Soon 
after  there  grew  up  a  large  and  very  important 
olass  of  trespasses,  where  there  was  neither 
actual  nor  oonstmotive  force.  The  courts  in 
tact  invented  a  form  of  action,  by  means  of 
which  remedies  might  be  given  for  a  great 
number  of  injuries,  to  which  the  law  of  tres- 
pass with  force  and  arms  could  not  be  made 
applicable  by  any  construction.  This  new 
legal  trespass  was  called,  in  the  law  Latin  in 
use  when  the  action  was  first  employed,  tran*- 
grtMio  tuper  CMum,  and  is  now  called  a  tres- 
pass on  the  case.  In  the  daja  of  special  plead- 
ing it  had  become  very  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  action  by  which  redress  was  sought 
for  in  certain  injuries  should  be  trespass  or 
trespass  on  the  case ;  and  if  the  plaintiS  mis- 
took his  form  of  action,  he  wholly  f^ed.  But 
by  recent  statutes,  with  the  rules  of  court  and 
the  amended  practice,  if  a  mistake  be  made  it 
may  be  corrected  without  delay  and  without 
cost.  Trespass  with  force  and  arms  (or  tres- 
pass alone,  for  the  latter  clause  is  often  omitted) 
lies  when  the  injury  complained  of  is  itself 
the  wrong  done  by  the  defendant;  while  tree- 
pass  on  the  case  lies  when  the  injury  was  con- 
sequential upon  the  wrong  .done,  and  flowed 
from  it  indirectly.  For  example,  trespass  on 
the  case  lies  for  an  injury  sustained  by  the 
plaintiS  from  the  defendant's  sale  to  him  of 
unwholesome  food,  as  meat  or  wine,  especially 
where  it  was  the  business  of  the  defendant  to 
sell  these  things.  So  for  an  injury  caused  by 
the  Want  of  skill  of  any  person  m  the  exercise 
of  his  profession,  as  a  physician  or  lawyer. 
There  is  yet  another  nice  and  very  important 
distinction  in  the  law  of  trespass.  A  man 
may  begin  by  doing  a  right  thing  in  a  right 
way,  and  then  so  change  his  course  as  to  do  a 
wrong  thing,  or  a  right  thing  in  a  wrong  way. 
In  some  of  these  cases  such  a  person  thus  sub- 
sequently trespassing  is  regarded  by  the  law 
as  a  trespasser  ab  initio,  or  as  having  been  a 
trespasser  through  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
Thus,  if,  in  the  execution  of  a  legal  process, 
he  does  something  which  is  distinctly  illegal, 
the  law  considers  that  he  began  to  act  with 
intent  to  do  an  illegal  thing,  and  that  all  of 
his  conduct  was  tainted  by  this  intention  and 


was  therefore  Ulegal.  The  doctrine  is  applied 
only  where  the  wrong  was  done  while  in  the 
exercise  of  a  strictly  legal  right,  which  the  in- 
jured party  had  no  right  to  resist,  and  seems 
to  be  confined  by  the  bes^  authorities  to  the 
cases  of  an  officer  of  the  law  acting  under  a 
legal  warrant,  and  a  guest  at  an  inn. 

IXEViS  (Ger.  Trier),  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle,  67 
m.  S.  W.  of  Ooblentz;  pop.  in  1871,  21,442. 
It  is  a  decayed  place,  noted  for  its  ultramon- 
tanism  and  for  a  cathedral  which  exhibits  the 
development  of  the  Romanesque  style  from  the 
earUest  period  down  to  its  completion  in  the 
12th  century,  and  contains  remarkable  altars, 
tombs,  missals,  and  relics.  (See  Ber  Bom  eu 
Trier,  by  Wilmowsky,  Treves,  1875.)  Among 
the  relics  is  the  so-called  "  holy  coat,"  which 
pilgrims  revere  as  the  seamless  garment  of  the 
Saviour,  and  believe  to  have  been  deposited  in 
the  church  by  the  empress  Helena,  tne  alleged 
founder  of  the  building.    The  great  agitation 


Port*  Blgn,  Trere*. 

which  resulted  in  1844  from  the  multitudes 
(estimated  at  more  than  1,000,000)  flocking  to 
this  shrine  was  the  main  origin  of  the  German 
Oatholio  denomination.  Adjoining  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  Liehfi-avenhirehe  of  the  18th  century, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  finest  specimens  of  pure 
Gothic.  The  university,  founded  in  1472,  was 
superseded  in  1798  by  a  gymnasium,  which 
contains  a  city  library  of  100,000  volumes.  In 
the  old  electoral  palace  are  the  barracks.  The 
Roman  antiqnities,  more  numerous  here  than 
anywhere  else  in  Germany,  include  part  of  the 
bridge  over  theMoseUe,  an  amphitheatre,  baths, 
and  the  colossal  quadrangle  known  as  porta 
nigra,  the  most  conspicuous  of  all.  The  chief 
articles  of  trade  are  fruit,  wine,  timber,  stones, 
and  woollen  and  other  manufactures. — Treves 
was  originally  occupied  by  the  Treviri,  a  Cel- 
tic tribe  of  Belgio  Gaul,  and  under  the  Romans 
became  the  capital  of  a  province  nnder  the 
name  of  Augusta  Trevivorum.  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury the  town  was  improved  by  Oonstantine 
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the  Great.  Under  the  Franks  it  was  inclnded 
in  the  kingdom  of  Anstrasia,  and  afterward 
belonged  alternately  to  Lorraine  and  Germany, 
till  in  the  10th  oentjpry  it  was  permanently  an- 
nexed to  the  latter  ooontry.  Sabseqnently, 
under  the  role  of  archbishops,  it  became  with 
its  territory  the  second  German  electorate, 
divided  into  an  npper  and  lower  see,  the  latter 
connected  with  the  episcopal  capital  at  Co- 
blentz.  The  city  of  Treves  was  invested  with 
sovereign  rights  from  1680  till  its  occupation 
by  the  French  in  1794.  The  whole  electorate 
was  in  1797  incorporated  with  France.  In 
1814  Treves  was  annexed  to  Prussia.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  priests'  seminary,  Dec.  81, 1878, 
and  the  snbseqnent  imprisonment  of  the  bish- 
op, produced  distorbanoes  which  were  quelled 
in  March,  1874. 

imEnKAlflB.  L  CMtMed  IstaMi,  a  German 
naturalist,  bom  in  Bremen,  Feb.  4,  1776,  died 
there,  Feb.  16,  1887.  He  stndied  medicine  at 
GMttingen,  and  after  practising  at  Bremen  be- 
came in  1797  professor  of  mathematicB  in  the 
lyceum  of  thti  city.  His  works  include  Pky- 
tiologucht  Fragments  (2  vols.,  Hanover,  1797- 
'9);  BiologU  oder  Philotophie  dtr  lebmdtn 
Natur  (6  vols.,  GOttingen,  1802-'22) ;  Ertehti- 
nvngen  und  GtteUe  da  organUchen  Leben*  (2 
vols.,  Bremen,  1881-2) ;  and  with  his  brother 
Vermiichts  8ehr\ften  anatomitehen  und  phy- 
ticlogitehen  InhaUi  (4  vols.,  Odttingen  and 
Bremen,  181$-'21).  D.  UMf  CMitfa%  a  Ger- 
man botanist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Bremen,  Sept.  10, 1779,  died  in  Bonn,  May 
6,  1864.  He  became  professor  of  medicine  at 
Berlin  in  1807,  of  botany  and  natural  history 
at  Rostock  in  1812,  professor  of  botany  and 
director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Breslau  in 
1816,  and  afterward  at  Bonn.  He  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  Phyiiologie  der  QewOehte  (2 
vols.,  Bonn,  1885-'9). 

nETISOi.  L  A  N.  £.  province  of  Italy,  in 
Venetia,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Venice; 
area,  941  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  862,688.  It  is 
level,  excepting  in  the  north,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  regions  of  that  part  of  Italy.  The 
mwn  river  is  the  Piave.  The  chief  products 
are  hemp,  flax,  grain,  wine,  and  timber.  It 
is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Treviso,  Ceneda, 
Castelfranco,  Oderzo,  Asolo,  Valdobbiadene, 
Montebellnno,  and  Conegliano.  n.  A  forti- 
fied city  (ane.  Tanitium),  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, on  the  Sile,  16  m.  N.  K.  W.  of  Venice; 
pop.  in  1 872,  28,291 .  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bish  op, 
and  has  an  unfinished  cathedral,  with  works 
by  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese,  a  large  Gothic 
church,  a  celebrated  palace  of  justice,  a  lyceum, 
gymnasium,  seminary,  and  academy  of  science. 
In  the  13th  century  it  was  captured  and  op- 
pressed by  Ezzelino  da  Romano ;  in  the  14th 
it  was  successively  ruled  by  Francesco  della 
Scala  of  Verona,  by  Venice,  Austria,  and  Padua, 
and  was  with  ite  territory  in  the  possession  of 
Venice  from  1888  till  the  occupation  of  the 
town  in  1797  by  the  French  under  Mortier, 
who  in  1807  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Tre- 


viso. It  afterward  belonged  to  Austria.  In 
March,  1848,  it  was  taken  by  the  revolutionists, 
but  the  Anstrians  regtuned  it  on  June  24,  after 
a  second  bombardment.  In  1866  it  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

nunnZA.    see  Sophia. 

TUALi    See  Juby,  and  Psocess. 

TBDMUiniB,  a  Roman  jurist,  died  A.  D. 
646.  Under  Justinian  he  occupied  the  offices 
of  gvattor  taeri  palatii,  of  magUter  oMctorvm, 
of  pnetorian  prefect,  and  of  consul.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  great  natural  abilities 
and  learning,  but  avaricious  and  corrupt.  In 
628  he  was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  se- 
lected by  the  emperor  to  form  his  first  Codex, 
and  in  680  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee to  compile  the  Pandects  or  digest  of 
Roman  laws,  which  was  finished  and  promul- 
gated in  688.  He  at  the  same  time,  with  two 
others,  compiled  the  four  books  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian,  published  in  633 ;  and  the 
second  Codex  of  that  emperor,  published  in 
684,  was  the  work  of  Tribonianus  and  four 
other  jurists.    (See  Crvn.  Law.) 

mHINE  (Lat.  tribunui),  originally,  a  Ro- 
man officer  who  presided  over  one  of  the  three 
tribes,  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  In 
the  long  course  of  Roman  history  the  name 
came  to  be  applied  to  varions  officers  with 
widely  di£Ferent  powers  and  duties.  As  ori- 
ginally constituted,  the  Roman  legion  consisted 
of  800  cavalry  and  8,000  infantry  ;  over  the 
cavalry  presided  an  officer  called  trOninu*  celt- 
rum,  and  over  each  1,000  of  the  infantry  a 
tribunu*  militum.  The  tribuni  eelerum  dis- 
appeared with  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 
Tho  office  of  the  tribuni  militum  continued 
through  the  whole  course  of  Roman  history,  but 
the  manner  of  their  appointment,  their  num- 
ber, and  their  powers  and  duties  were  often 
changed.  "  Tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  with  con- 
sular power,"  were  first  chosen  in  444 ;  and  in 
succeeding  years  sometimes  consuls  and  some- 
times tribunes  with  consular  power  were  cho- 
sen. In  867  the  office  was  abolished,  and  there- 
after only  consuls  were  chosen.  The  name 
"  tribune  of  the  Servian  tribes  "  is  applied  by 
historians  to  the  administrative  chiefs  of  the 
local  tribes  which  were  gradually  added  to  the 
Roman  commonwealth  ;  it  is  supposed  by  Nie- 
buhr  and  others  that  the  tribunes  of  the  trea- 
sury of  later  times  were  similar  to  them. — The 
"  tribunes  of  the  people "  were  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  oflBcers  bearing  the  name. 
They  were  first  appointed  after  the  secewion 
of  the  commonalty  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  in  494. 
They  were  empowered  to  protect  the  plebeians 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  patrician  magis- 
trates, and  their  persons  were  declared  saored 
and  inviolable.  They  appear  to  have  been 
originally  two  in  number,  and  to  have  been 
elected  for  one  year  by  the  comitia  of  the  cen- 
turies. In  471,  by  the  P^blilian  law,  the  elec- 
tion was  ^ven  to  the  comitia  of  the  tribes. 
About  the  same  time  the  number  was  increased 
to  five,  and  from'  467  B.  C.  until  the  end  of 
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fhe  empire  ten  tribunes  were  annually  elected. 
None  bat  plebeians  were  eligible  for  the  office; 
so  that  if  a  patrician  were  desirous  of  filling 
it,  he  was  obliged  to  renoonce  bis  own  order. 
The  early  incumbents  of  the  ofiBoe  exercised 
anthority  within  the  city  limits  and  over  one 
mile  of  adjacent  territory ;  the  doors  of  their 
houses  were  ordered  to  be  open  day  and  night, 
and  all  persons  taking  refuge  there  were  as- 
sured of  protection.  For  similar  reasons  they 
were  forbidden  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
dty  for  a  whole  day.  Although  their  lawful 
power  was  originally  merely  anxilium,  or  the 
right  to  aSord  protection,  they  assumed  within 
a  few  years  the  right  to  convoke  tho  senate, 
and  in  454,  after  a  long  struggle,  secured  the 
appointment  of  the  three  commissioners  whose 
labors  led  to  the  codification  of  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables.  Daring  the  second  decemvi- 
rate  the  tribnnate  was  suspended,  but  with  the 
overthrow  of  that  oligarchy  it  was  restored 
with  augmented  powers ;  and  as  the  tribes  now 
included  patricians  and  their  clients  as  well  as 
plebeians,  the  tribunes  became  the  protectors 
of  all  classes  of  citizens.  They  now  also  ao- 
qnired  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  senate,  and  to  take  part  in  its 
disoossions,  although  not  allowed  to  pass  with- 
in the  doors  of  the  senate  house;  and  hence 
they  gradually  assumed  the  privilege  of  inter- 
cession against  any  action  taken  by  a  magis- 
trate, and  by  the  interposition  of  their  veto 
were  enabled  to  annul  any  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate or  stop  any  law,  without  cause  or  reason 
assigned.  On  the  other  hand,  they  sometimes 
interfered  to  compel  the  consuls  to  comply 
with  decrees  of  the  senate.  About  182  B.  O. 
they  became  senators  by  virtue  of  their  oiBce. 
They  also  assumed  the  right  of  commanding 
their  viatoret  or  attendants  to  seize  a  refractory 
magistrate,  and  imprison  him,  or  even  to  hurl 
him  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  They  possessed 
the  exclusive  power  of  proposing  pldiiteita  to 
the  oomitia  of  the  tribes ;  and  after  these  had 
obtained  by  the  Hortensian  law,  286  B.  0.,  the 
binding  force  of  laws,  the  tribunes  became  a 
magistracy  tor  the  whole  Roman  people,  in 
opposition  to  the  senate  and  the  oligarchical 
elements  in  general,  although  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. Subsequent  to  894  B.  0.  the  veto  of  a 
single  tribune  sufficed  to  render  a  resolution 
of  his  colleagues  void ;  and  it  was  not  until 
Tiberias  Gracchus  introduced  the  practice  of 
appealing  to  the  people  to  remove  a  tribune 
who  obstinately  adhered  to  his  veto,  that  the 
harmonious  worlung  of  the  system  was  restored. 
During  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  Siilla, 
in  his  reform  of  the  constitution  on  an  aristo- 
cratic basis,  gave  the  tribunes  merely  the  jut 
maiUandi  which  they  originally  possessed. 
Pompey  restored  them  to  their  former  power, 
but  under  the  empire  their  privileges  became 
much  restricted,  although  until  the  Sth  century 
they  continued  to  have  the  right  of  interces- 
sion against  decrees  of  the  senate  and  on  be- 
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half  of  oppressed  individuals.  The  emperors, 
though  patricians,  found  it  necessary  to  be  tri- 
bunes, and  the  tribunieia  potestat,  conferred 
by  the  senate  upon  Augustus  and  his  snooes- 
sors,  was  considered  an  essential  part  of  the 
imperial  dignity. — After  Diocletian  there  was 
an  officer  called  tribunus  voluptatum,  who  was 
the  superintendent  of  public  amusements. 

mraiNA  SnSAUS.  See  Entozoa,  voL  vi., 
p.  689. 

TUranOFOLT,  or  'MAlnpidll,  a  town  of 
British  India,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  ° 
name  in  Madras,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Oavery,  in  lat.  10°  47'  N.,  Ion.  78°  48'  E.,  190  m. 
S.  8.  W.  of  the  city  of  Madras,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  rail ;  pop.  about  80,000.  The 
fort  of  Trichinopoly  is  bailt  on  a  granite  rock 
about  600  ft.  high.  Outside  the  densely  popu- 
lated native  town,  which  was  formerly  enclosed 
within  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  are  extensive 
barracks,  hospitals,  public  rooms,  a  church  and 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  tomb  of  Bish- 
op Heber,  who  died  here.  The  surrounding 
country  is  fertile  and  populous ;  and  the  island 
of  Seringham,  which  is  here  formed  by  the 
Cavery,  is  famous  for  the  size  and  wealth  of 
the  Hindoo  pagodas  upon  it.  Trichinopoly  is 
the  southernmost  station  of  British  troops  in 
India,  and  was  occupied  by  169  European  in- 
fantry in  l'872-'8.  Cotton  cloths,  hardware, 
harness,  cheroots,  indigo,  and  jewelry  are 
manufactured  and  exported  to  different  parts 
of  India  and  Mauritius. — Trichinopoly,  after 
the  death  of  its  last  rajah  in  1782,  fell  under 
the  sway  of  the  nawaub  of  Arcot,  and  subse- 
quently changed  hands  several  times,  figuring 
conspicuously  in  the  contests  of  the  EVenoh 
and  English  for  supremacy  in  India.  It  finally 
came  under  English  government  with  the  rest 
of  the  Oamatio  in  1801. 

TUCOLOK.    See  Flag,  vol.  vii.,  p.  260. 

TUOODPIS,  Spiridiaa,  a  Greek  historian,  born 
in  Missolonghi  in  1791,  died  in  Athens,  Feb. 
24,  1873.  He  held  important  offices  at  Athens 
after  the  Greek  revolution,  which  he  had  pro- 
moted, and  was  minister  at  London  at  various 
periods,  lastly  from  1850  till  King  Otho's 
downf^  in  1862.  He  was  a  friend  of  Lord 
Byron,  on  whose  death  he  pronounced  one  of 
his  most  celebrated  orations.  His  chief  work 
is  'loTopUt  Tijt  'BAA^ixi^  ''Biravaarimoc  ("His- 
tory of  the  Greek  Revolution,"  4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1868-'r;  2d  ed.,  1862). 

TMEK.    See  Tbevbs. 

miSrE  (Ger.  IHett).  U  A  district  of  Ois- 
leithan  Austria,  forming  a  part  of  the  Litto- 
rale,  and  bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  GOrz,  and 
Istria;  area,  86  sq.  n. ;  pop.  about  182,000,  of 
whom  more  than  one  half  are  Slovens,  more 
than  one  third  Italians,  8  per  cent.  Germans, 
and  4J  per  cent.  Jews.  II.  A  city  (anc.  Ter- 
gette),  capital  of  the  district,  and  the  principal 
seaport  of  Austria,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Trieste,  or  N.  E.  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  70  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Venice  and  210 
m.  S.  W.  of  Vienna;  pop.  in  1870,  inclnding 
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suburbs,  109,824. .  It  consists  of  the  old  town, 
with  a  fortified  castle,  the  new  or  Theresa 
town,  and  the  new  Joseph  and  Francis  sub- 
urbs, with  capacious  streets  and  many  squares 
and  promenades.  The  finest  pnblio  building 
is  the  chamber  of  commerce,  formerly  the  ex- 
change building.  The  monuments  include  the 
statue  of  Leopold  I.,  and  that  by  Rosetti  of 
Winckelmann,  who  was  murdered  here.  The 
cathedral  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  walled-in 
antiquities.  The, recently  opened  Protestant 
church  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city.  Trieste 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  theological 
seminary  and  many  schools,  besides  a  commer- 
cial and  naval  academy  with  an  obserratory,  a 
museum  rich  in  botany,  and  a  public  library. 
The  "  Adriatic  Scientific  Society "  was  estab- 
lished in  1874.  The  Tergesteum  is  the  build- 
ing of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's,  which  company 


for  steamboat  navigation  and  miscellaneoDS 
enterprises  is  one  of  the  largest  organizations 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Trieste  is  Italian 
in  appearance  and  in  language,  though  much 
German  is  spoken.  There  are  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish merchants.  The  constant  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  steamers  make  the  port  very  lively ; 
but  the  increase  of  commerce  and  population 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  in  1758 
the  population  was  only  6,000.  In  1873  the 
arrivals  of  vessels  numbered  8,046,  chiefly  Ital- 
ian and  Austrian,  and  the  departures  8,219, 
with  a  respective  tonnage  of  898,437  and  909,- 
402.  The  imports,  chiefly  coal,  grain,  iron, 
and  oil,  amounted  to  140,164,000  florins,  and 
the  exports,  mainly  grain,  flour,  timber,  and 
staves,  to  92,877,000  florins.  This  was  a  de- 
cline from  previous  years,  due  to  the  competi- 
tion of  Hamburg;  and  the  sanguine  expecta- 
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tions  of  increasing  the  importance  of  Trieste 
in  the  India  trade  have  been  rather  damped 
since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal.  Its  sta- 
tus as  a  free  port  is  limited  by  the  govern- 
ment monopoly  of  gunpowder,  salt,  and  to- 
bacco, and  by  an  excise  upon  wine,  spirits, 
and  other  articles.  A  breakwater  for  pro- 
tecting the  port  was  begun  in  1866,  and  an 
abortive  attempt  \<as  made  in  1874  to  fill  up 
the  malarious  part  of  the  eanale  grande,  origi- 
nally intended  to  supplement  the  port  and  the 
roads. — Tergeste  was  originally  settled  either 
by  the  Carnians  or  Istrians.  The  earliest  his- 
torical mention  of  it  as  a  Roman  town  dates 
from  61  B.  C.  Augustus  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  prosperity.  It  was  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  afterward  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  till  the  period  of  the  Lom- 
bard invasion.  Subsequently  Trieste  became 
independent  under  its  bishop,  who  bore  the 


title  of  count,  and  who  gradually  sold  to  the 
inhabitants  the  privileges  of  a  free  city.  Long 
wars  ensued  with  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia, 
which  claimed  the  allegiance  of  the  bishops  of 
Trieste,  and  in  these  wars  Venice  and  Genoa 
also  took  part.  The  peace  of  Turin  in  1381 
acknowledged  Trieste  as  an  independent  city, 
and  the  next  year  the  citizens  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  the  hduse  of  Austria.  Charles  VI. 
declared  it  a  free  city  in  1719,  and  Maris  The- 
resa made  it  a  free  port  in  1760.  It  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1797  and  1805.  From  1809 
to  1814  it  belonged  to  the  French  province  of 
lUyria,  and  subsequently  to  the  Austrian  king- 
dom of  that  name  till  1849,  when  the  so-callMl 
kingdom  was  dissolved.  In  reward  for  its 
fidelity  to  Austria  during  the  revolutionary  pe- 
riod of  184€-'9,  when  the  port  was  blockaded 
by  an  Italian  squadron,  the  city  and  district 
were  invested  on  Oct.  2,  1849,  with  the  privi- 
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leges  of  local  self-government ;  and  by  the 
constitution  of  Dec.  21,  1867,  they  were  made 
a  constitnent  part  of  the  Littoral  province. 

mJBO,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Kentucky,  border- 
ing on  Tennessee,  bounded  W.  by  the  Tennes- 
see river  and  drained  by  the  Cumberland  river ; 
area,  580  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 18,686,  of  whom 
3,806  were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
the  soil  fertile  in  parts.  Horses,  cattle,  mules, 
and  swine  are  exported  in  great  numbers. 
Iron,  bituminous  coal,  and  limestone  are  found. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  99,871 
bushels  of  wheat,  689,820  of  Indian  com,  16,- 
114  of  oats,  14,806  of  Irish  and  18,882  of  sweet 
potatoes,  8,614,368  lbs.  of  tobacco,  18,442  of 
wool,  88,808  of  butter,  and  584  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  2,678  horses,  1,908  males  and  asses, 
2,440  milch  cows,  8,811  other  cattle,  9,489 
sheep,  and  24,28iB  swine ;  4  flour  mills,  1  manu- 
factory of  pig  iron,  4  tanneries,  4  currying  es- 
tablishments, and  8  saw  mills.    Oapital,  Cadiz. 

mCONOMERT  (Gr.  rplytMov,  a  triangle,  and 
fUTptiv,  to  measure),  the  branch,  of  mathematics 
which  treats  of  the  measurement  of  triangles. 
The  practical  object  in  nearly  all  applications 
of  the  science  is  to  measure  indirectly  some 
height  or  some  distance  the  direct  measure- 
ment of  which  would  be  inconvenient  or  im- 
possible. The  labors  of  the  civil  engineer  and 
the  astronomer  consist  in  great  part  in  a  con- 
stant application  of  the  principles  of  trigonom- 
etry, and  the  best  treatises  on  the  subject, 
like  that  of  Prof.  Peirce,  include  also  treatises 
on  surveying,  navigation,  and  spherical  as- 
tronomy. Trigonometry  is  divided  into  plane 
and  spherical,  the  former  treating  of  plane 
triangles,  the  latter  of  spherical  triangles.  In 
surveying  and  ordinary  engineering  operations 
plane  trigonometry  is  mostly  employed ;  in  the 
higher  problems  of  navigation,  in  engineering 
operations  oondacted  on  a  grand  scale,  as  in 
the  coast  survey,  and  in  astronomy,  spherical 
trigonometry  is  indispensable.  But  the  gen- 
eral principles  are  the  same  in  both  branches. 
Ab  spherical  trigonometry  consists  essentially 
in  an  extension  of  the  principles  of  plane  trig- 
onometry, we  shall  confine  our  attention  to 
the  latter.  In  every  plane  triangle  there  are 
six  elements  to  be  considered,  three  sides  and 
three  angles.  The  angles  depend  upon  the 
proportions  of  the  sides,  and  conversely  the 
proportions  of  the  sides  depend  upon  the 
angles.  If  wo  know  the  three  angles,  we  can 
find  the  ratio  wliich  any  one  side  bears  to  each 
of  the  others,  but  we  cannot  find  the  length 
of  any  one  of  them ;  hence  it  is  necessary  for 
the  complete  determination  of  all  the  elements 
of  a  triangle,  that  we  should  know  the  length 
of  at  least  one  side.  In  calculating  the  un- 
known elements  of  a  triangle  certain  ratios 
are  employed,  called  "trigonometrical  func- 
tions," which  depend  npon  the  angles.  One 
quantity  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  another 
when  its  value  depends  upon  the  value  of  the 
other.  The  ordinary  method  of  measuring 
angles  is  explained  under  Asaix. — There  are 


two  methods  of  explaining  the  trigonometrical 
functions.  The  one,  which  may  be  called  the 
ancient  method,  is  presented  in  nearly  all  the 
text  books  in  use  before  the  middle  of  the 
present  century ;  the  other  or  modern  method 
IS  followed  in  the  best  text  books  of  recent 
date,  and  is  fast  superseding  the  former.  In 
the  old  system  the  trigonometrical  functions 
are  lines,  in  the  new  system  they  are  abstract 
numbers  expressing  the  ratios  of  lines.  A  brief 
explanation  of  the  modem  system  will  enable 
the  general  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  science.  Draw  two 
lines,  0  A,  0  B,  fig.  1,  forming  an  angle  at 
0.    At  any  point  in  either  line,  say  at  P  in  the 


line  0  B,  erect  a  perpendicular  to  C  B,  inter- 
secting 0  A  in  D.  It  matters  not  where  in  the 
line  0  B  the  point  P  is;  so  long  as  the  angle  at 
0  remains  unchanged,  the  proportions  of  the 
lines  CD,  C P,  and  P D  will  remain  the  sume. 
In  the  figure  the  angle  at  0  is  intended  to  be  an 
angle  of  30° ;  and  with  this  angle,  if  C  D  is  an 
inch,  PD  will  be  half  an  inch,  and  if  OD  is 
ten  miles,  PD  wiU  be  five  miles;  in  other 
words,  with  an  angle  of  80°,  P  D  is  always  half 
of  C  D.    The  number  ^  is  called  the  "  sine  " 

of  80°,  or  ^  =: }  =  sine  of  30°.    If  the  angle 

C  be  altered,  the  ratio  ^  will  change,  and 

hence  the  sine  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  the 
angle.  But  the  sine  does  not  vary  directly  as 
the  angle.  When  the  angle  is  a  right  angle  or 
90°,  the  lines  C  D  and  P  D  fall  together  and  be- 
come one  line,  and  their  ratio  is  1,  or  the  sine 
of  90  =  1 ;  and  although  the  angle  is  three 
times  80°,  the  sine  is  only  twice  the  dne  of 

30°.    The  ratio  of  C  P  to  0  D,  or  ~^,  is  called 

the  "cosine"  of  the  angle  at  0.  The  oonne 
of  80°  is  the  decimal  fraction  0-866  very  near- 
ly. The  ratio  of  the  sine  to  the  cosine,  or  of 
the  line  P  D  to  0  P,  is  called  the  "  tangent "  of 
the  angle  at  0.  The  tangent  of  80°  is  4  di- 
vided by  iVW)  or,  in  decimals  correct  to  three 
places,  0"577.  The  sine  and  cosine  are  never 
greater  than  1,  and  hence  in  all  cases  except 
where  the  line  C  D  coincides  with  one  of  the 
other  lines,  the  sine  and  cosine  are  fractions. 
The  tangent  may  have  any  value.  Thus  the 
sine  of  89°  3'  is  0-99986,  and  the  cosine  is 
0-01658 ;  both  are  fractions  less  than  1,  but  the 
former  contains  the  latter  more  then  60  times, 
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•nd  the  tangent  of  89"  8'  is  60-8068.  The  re- 
ciprocals of  the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  (that 

^  i^<  SSEi'  Ssks)  "■*  **"*^  respectively 
the  cosecant,  secant,  and  cotangent  of  the  angle 
at  C.  If  the  cosine  be  subtracted  from  1,  the 
remainder  is  called  the  "  versed  sine ;"  and  if 
the  sine  be  sabtracted  from  1,  the  remainder  is 
called  the  "  coversed  sine."  In  practice  these 
names  are  always  abbreviated.  Instead  of 
"  sine  of  30  "  it  is  always  written  sin  80°,  and, 
patting  0  for  the  angle,  the  abbreviations  are 
as  follows :  sin  0,  cos  C,  tan  C,  coseo  C,  sec  0, 
ootan  0,  covers  0,  and  vers  C.  These  terms 
all  indicate  nambers  depending  on  the  valne  of 
the  angle,  and  are  called  the  "  trigonometrical 
ftmctions."  The  value  of  these  functions  has 
been  calculated  for  all  possible  angles  which 
oar  most  delicate  instruments  enable  as  to 
measure,  and  these  values  are  recorded  in 
tables,  BO  that,  any  angle  being  given,  the 
functions  can  be  found,  or  any  function  being 

S'ven,  the  angle  can  be  found,  by  simply  look- 
g  in  the  tables.  The  numbers  employed  in 
trigonometry,  especially  where  great  accuracy 
is  required,  often  contain  so  many  digits  that 
the  labor  of  calculation  would  be  intolerable 
were  it  not  for  the  use  of  logarithms.  The 
tables  generally  used  in  practice  contain,  not 
the  actual  values  of  the  functions,  but  the  loga- 
rithms of  those  values.  Tables  of  the  actaal 
values  are  also  published,  and  they  can  be 
easily  found,  if  wanted,  from  their  logarithmic 
values  by  means  of  a  table  of  the  logarithms 
of  nambers.  A  single  example  of  the  use  made 
of  these  functions  wiU  show  how  measure- 
ments can  be  made  which  without  them  would 
be  inconvenient  or  impossible.  Suppose  a  per- 
son at  B,  fig.  2,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  on 


Fio.  2. 

the  opposite  aide  of  which  is  a  lofty  hill,  whose 
highest  peak  H  he  can  see  with  his  telescope. 
He  wishes  to  know  the  perpendicular  height 
of  the  peak  (H  X)  above  the  plain  0  B.  Sup- 
posing him  to  be  provided  with  the  proper 
instruments  for  measuring  angles,  he  takes  a 
sight  at  the  peak  U  and  finds  that  the  angle 
of  elevation  X  B  H  is  28°  41'.  Subtracting 
this  from  180°,  he  finds  the  angle  n  B  0  = 
161°  19'.  Next  he  measures  back  from  the 
river  say  1,000  ft.  to  0,  and  then  takes  another 
dght  at  the  peak  and  finds  that  the  angle  U  C  X 
is  18°  4'.  The  rest  is  matter  of  calculation  and 
looking  in  the  tables.  The  angles  are  quickly 
and  easily  measured,  and  the  only  physical 
labor  of  any  conseqaence  is  the  carrying  his 


instrumenta  from  B  to  O  and  measoring  the 
distance  of  1,000  ft.  between  them.  Any  other 
distance  than  1,000  ft.  would  have  answered 
the  purpose ;  bnt,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into,  it  will  save  trouble  and 
insure  accuracy  to  have  the  distance  BC  as 
near  as  a  rough  guess  will  give  to  B  H.  Geom- 
etry tells  us  that  if  from  the  angle  H  B  X  =  28° 
41'  we  subtract  the  angle  H  C  B  =  18°  4',  we 
shall  get  the  angle  OHB,  between  the  two 
lines  of  sight.  We  thus  find  C  H  B  =  10°  87'. 
The  text  books  on  trigonometry  show  that  in 
every  triangle  the  sines  of  any  two  angles  are 
to  each  other  as  the  sides  opposite  the  angles. 
Looking  in  a  table  of  naturu  sines  (that  is,  of 
the  actual  values,  and  not  the  logarithms),  we 
find  the  sine  of  10°  87'  is  the  decimal  frairaon 
0-18424,  and  the  sine  of  18°  4'  is  0-81012.  The 
side  oppofflte  the  angle  OHB  we  have  mea- 
sured, ai)d  hence  we  have  the  proportion,  or 
"sum  in  the  rule  of  three:"  as  0-18424  is  to 
0-81012,  so  is  1,000  to  B  H,  the  side  opposite 
the  angle  H  C  B.  Making  the  calculations, 
which  are  much  more  easily  made  by  means  of 
logarithms,  we  get  1688-28  ft.  as  the  distance 
from  B  to  H.  We  now  apply  the  same  process 
to  the  triangle  B  H  X.  The  angle  B  H  X  is  a 
right  angle,  and  its  sine  is  1.  The  sine  of  28° 
41'  is  0-47997;  hence,  as  1  is  to  0-47997,  so  is 
1688-28  to  H  X,  the  height  which  we  wished 
to  find ;  making  the  calculations,  we  find  it  to 
be  807-92  ft.,  or,  taking  the  nearest  foot,  we 
say  the  peak  is  808  ft.  high.  We  have  only 
made  use  of  the  sines ;  but  all  the  other  fono- 
tions  may  come  into  play,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  problem. — 'The  great  mathema- 
ticians of  modem  times  have  shown  how  trig- 
onometry can  be  treated  as  a  branch  of  pure 
algebra,  and  all  its  formulas  developed  without 
any  reference  to  triangles.  They  have  also 
shown  how  in  this  abstract  form  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  geometry,  and  a  perfectiy  intelligible 
explanation  given  to  what  are  called  imaginary 
or  impossible  quantities.  Treated  in  this  man- 
ner, it  constitutes  the  connecting  link  between 
the  mathematical  sciences  of  the  present  and 
those  higher  bnt  as  yet  undeveloped  branches 
of  the  mathematics  of  the  future  that  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  article  Gkometbt,  and 
the  foundations  of  which  have  been  laid  in  the 
"  Qnatemions  "  of  Hamilton,  the  Avtdehntm^ 
Uhre  of  Grassmann,  and  the  "  Linear  Associa- 
tive Algebra"  of  Peirce. — Among  the  multi- 
tude of  works  on  the  science,  the  following 
are  of  special  excellence:  A.  De  Morgan, 
"Trigonometry  and  Double  Algebra"  (Lon- 
don, 1849);  J  Todhnnter,  "Plane  Trigonom- 
etry "  (4th  ed.,  London,  1869)  and  "  Spherical 
Trigonometry"  (8d  ed.,  1871);  L.  Mack,  Go- 
niomeUrie  und  Trigonomatrie  (Stuttgart,  1860^; 
and  0.  Briot  and  A.  Bouquet,  Lefon*  neuteUe$ 
de  trigonomitrie  (4th  ed.,  Paris,  1862).  (For 
the  application  of  trigonometry  to  sarveyiiig, 
see  Coast  Scbvkt,  and  SuKVEiuia.) 

TRnUin  (Lat.  trilix,  triple,  the  parts  bmng 
in  threea),  a  genus  of  North  American  plants, 
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now  plaoed  in  a  suborder  of  the  lily  family. 
They  are  perennial  herbs  with  a  short  taber- 
like  rootstock,  from  which  rises  a  simple,  na- 
ked stem,  usually  less  than  a  foot  high,  bear- 
ing at  its  summit  a  whorl  of  three  orate  or 
rhomboid,  netted-veined  leaves,  above  which 
is  a  terminal  flower,  usually  large,  succeeded 
by  an  ovate,  purple  or  red,  three-celled  berry. 
The  trilliums,  of  which  there  are  about  a 
dozen  species,  are  among  the  most  striking  of 
our  spring  flowers;  their  symmetrical  struc- 
ture and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  in  most 
species  are  interesting  and  attractive ;  they 
grow  in  rich  moist  woods  or  bogs,  some  ex- 
tending from  Canada  to  Georgia,  one  being 
peculiar  to  the  far  southern  states,  and  two  or 
three  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  plants  have 
received  various  common  names,  among  which 
are  three-leaved  nightshade,  wakerobin,  birth- 
root,  bethroot,  and  Indian  balm.  The  great- 
flowered    trillium    (71  grandiflorwii)  is   the 


Lugt-flowered  TrUUmn  (TrUUinn  gnndlflonmi). 

showiest  species ;  its  pure  white  flowers,  often 
8  in.  across,  and  becoming  rose-colored  with 
age,  are  erect  and  raised  above  the  leaves  on  a 
peduncle  2  to  8  in.  long.  The  purple  trillium 
{T.  ertetum)  has  rather  smaller,  dull  purple 
flowers.  The  red-fruited  species  {T.  erythro- 
earpum)  has  its  white  petals  marked  at  the 
base  with  pink  or  purple  stripes.  The  nodding 
trillium  hides  its  flowers  beneath  the  leaves  by 
the  recurving  of  its  stalk.  T.  letsile  often  has 
its  leaves  blotched  with  two  shades  of  green ; 
and  the  related  T.  diBcolor,  the  southern  spe- 
cies, has  very  ornamental  foliage  from  being 
variegated  with  green  and  brown  or  purple. 
All  flourish  well  in  the  garden,  T.  grandi- 
florum  being  especially  ornamental ;  large  num- 
bers of  its  tubers  are  sent  to  Europe,  to  be 
sold  by  the  bulb  dealers.  The  roots  of  tril- 
lium contain  an  acrid  principle  analogous  to 
senegine  and  sappnine,  as  well  as  a  volatile  oil, 
resin,  and  tannic  aoid.  They  are  astringent, 
and  are  said  to  be  tonic  and  expectorant 


niLOmE  (6r.  Tpiii,  three,  and  Xo^d^,  lobe), 
the  name  of  a  group  of  fossil  crustaceans,  so 
called  from  the  three  lobes  into  which  the  body 
is  divided.  They  do  not  correspond  exactly  to 
any  living  group,  but,  according  to  Bnrmeister 
("Organization  of  Trilobites,"  Ray  society's 
publications,  4to,  London,  1846),  were  a  pecu- 
liar family  of  crostaoeans,  nearly  allied  to  the 
existing  phyllopoda  (like  apu$  and  branehipiu), 
and  forming  a  connecting  link  between  these 
and  the  entomostracau  paeilopoda  (like  ar- 
gulut,  ealiffvt,  and  other  parasites  called  fish 
lice) ;  they  come  nearest  to  phyllopods,  espe- 
cially in  the  double  large  eyes,  undeveloped 
antenncB,  and  soft  membranous  feet,  and  near- 
est of  all  to  brancMput;  a  marked  resem- 
blance in  the  form  of  the  limvlut  (king  crab, 
or  common  horseshoe  of  our  coasts),  especially 
the  larva,  is  also  observed  to  that  of  many 
species  of  trilobites.  (See  Kino  Grab.)  The 
^neral  form  of  the  animal  is  oval,  divided 
into  three  well  defined  regions,  the  head  or 
buckler,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen  or  py- 
gidiam,  the  last  two  composed  of  semicircular 
plates  or  segments,  varying  in  number,  by 
whose  movements  the  animal  could  roll  itself 
into  a  ball  like  the  common  wood  louse  and 
pill  bug  {onitevt  and  armadillo).  Each  of 
these  three  divisions  presents  three  lobes  lim- 
ited by  two  longitudinal  depressions ;  the  head 
is  generally  the  largest  and  considerably  the 
widest,  varying  from  one  fourth  to  one  half 
the  total  length,  semicircular,  with  a  border 
often  ornamented  with  granulations,  depres- 
sions, and  spines;  the  middle  portion  is  the 
glabella,  the  grooves  which  mark  its  lateral 
limit  corresponding,  according  to  Barrande,  to 
the  insertion  of  the  jaws  or  first  pair  of  feet ; 
the  different  pieces  are  united  by  distinct  su- 
tnres,  which  are  important  zoological  charac- 
ters. Eyes  have  been  denied  to  some  genera ; 
some  had  eyes  when  young,  but  lost  them  when 
old ;  others  had  two  well  formed,  compound, 
facetted,  prominent  eyes,  which  are  often  per- 
fectly preserved  in  the  fossil  state ;  they  are 
sometimes  larger  than  half  the  length  of  the 
head,  the  greatest  diameter  being  almost  al- 
ways the  longitudinal;  they  had  no  simple 
eyes.  Traces  of  a  month  have  been  distm- 
guished  in  a  few ;  no  traces  of  antennie  have 
been  found,  and  they  were  probably  short  and 
feebly  developed.  The  number  of  the  thoracic 
segments  varies  in  different  genera  and  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growth,  bnt  is  constant  in 
adults  of  the  same  species ;  the  terminal  por- 
tions on  the  sides  are  the  pleura,  and  are  curved 
backward  and  sometimes  very  long ;  traces  of 
nine  pairs  of  feet  have  been  discovered,  and 
they  were  doubtless  soft,  membranous,  and 
leaf -shaped,  as  in  phyllopoda.  The  pygtdium 
was  made  np  of  segments  like  those  of  the 
thorax,  bnt  consolidated  to  form  a  posterior 
buckler ;  it  was  usually  semicircular,  less  long 
than  wide,  developed  inversely  to  the  thorax, 
and  largest  in  the  more  recent  genera.  The 
shell  had  a  thinner  homy  membrane  cover- 
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ing  it,  becoming  more  delicate  toward  the 
median  line ;  between  the  two  is  found  in  the 
fo8sil8  a  stony  layer  measaring  their  distance 
from  each  other ;  the  lower  surface  was  soft 
and  membranons;  the  skin  was  undoubtedly 
cast  as  in  other  articulates,  and  Wahlenberg 
has  suggested  that  some  supposed  new  species 
may  have  been  founded  on  their  cast  shells. 
They  hare  been  divided  into  three  families, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  covering :  1, 
euryptenda,  without  shell,  including  the  single 
genus  eurypterut  (De  Kay)  ;  8,  eyth«rinida, 
with  bivalve,  bean-shaped  shell,  including  the 
single  genus  eytherina  (Lam.) ;  and  8,  trilo- 
bita,  with  a  shell  having  as  many  rings  as 
there  are  joints  to  the  body,  containing  many 
genera  and  species,  and  divided  into  two  large 
groups,  one  with  the  power  of 
rolling  into  a  ball,  like  ealymene, 
and  the  other  with  no  such  power, 
as  in  Offyffia,  According  to  Bur- 
meister,  the  trilobites  moved  on- 
ly by  swimming,  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  with  the 
back  downward,  rolling  into  a 
ball  when  danger  threatened  from  above,  and 
did  not  creep  upon  the  bottom ;  they  lived  in 
shallow  water,  near  the  coast,  associating  in 
immense  numbers,  chiefly  of  the  same  species ; 
while  only  six  or  eight  species  occur  in  a  given 
stratam,  the  number  of  individuals  was  very 
great;  their  food  consisted  of  small  aquatic  an- 
imals and  their  spawn ;  they  underwent  pro- 
gressive metamorphoses,  and  varied  considera- 
bly according  to  age ;  their  metamorphoses  are 
given  at  length  by  Barrande,  who  makes  four 
distinct  types,  according  to  the  serial  develop- 
ment of  the  different  parts. — Trilobites  are 
among  the  oldest  of  the  articnlata;  though 
none  are  now  living,  during  the  palnozoic  pe- 
riod they  were  very  abundant,  and  almost  the 
only  representatives  of  their  class.  They  have 
been  most  studied  in  Bohemia,  and  by  M.  Bar- 
rande. None  are  found  above  the  carbonif- 
erous rocks,  and  only  two  or  three  in  them. 
Barrande's  primordial  fauna,  or  the  lower  Si- 
lurian, has  one  genus  but  no  species  passing 
to  bis  second  fauna  or  middle  Silurian,  and  this 
has  many  genera  but  no  species  common  to  it 
and  the  third  fauna  or  upper  Silurian,  which  in 
tnm  has  several  genera  passing  to  the  Devo- 
nian fauna — the  whole  series  affording  remark- 
able proofs  of  the  limitations  of  faunas  in 
time-;  t^e  distribution  of  particular  genera  and 
species  in  apace  was  also  very  circumscribed, 
probaWy  on  account  of  their  feeble  locomotive 
powers.  In  America  several  trilobites,  espe- 
cially paradoxidet  and  its  allied  genera,  have 
been  met  with  in  slates  formerly  classed  among 
the  metamorphic  rocks,  as  the  P.  Ha/rlani 
(Oreen),  found  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  in  1866, 
by  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  and  this  and  other  tri- 
lobites found  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland. — 
The  trilobites  have  long  attracted  much  inter- 
est, as  well  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  in 
which  they  have  been  found  in  many  locali- 


Pu«doxtde«  Haitaid. 


ties,  as  from  their  singular  conformation,  and 
the  perfect  state  in  which  their  forms  are  pre- 
served. The  eye  is  very  beautiful,  and  its  per- 
fection in  many  of  the  stony  fossils,  especially 
some  brought  from 
the  Hartz  moan- 
tains,  and  from  the 
upper  Silurian  lime- 
stone of  Dudley, 
England,  is  very  re- 
markable ;  tlie  fa- 
cets or  lenses,  some- 
times nearly  400  in 
number,  are  like 
those  observed  in 
the  eye  of  the  dra- 
gon fly  and  butter- 
fly, and  as  in  these 
insects  are  arranged 
around  a  conical 
tube  through  which 
the  visual  rays  enter 
from  almost  every 
direction ;  in  the 
ataphut  eaudatu* 
each  eye  thus  has 
a  range  of  nearly 
three  fourths  of  a  circle,  and  both  together 
command  a  panoramic  view.  The  structure  of 
the  eye  also  indicates  the  prevalence  in  those 
ancient  periods  of  the  same  conditions  of  the 
waters  and  the  atmosphere,  as  regards  their 
adaptation  to  the  organs  of  vision,  as  now 
obtiun. — The  geographical  range  of  trilobites 
is  very  extensive;  these  fossils  are  met  with 
at  most  distant  points,  both  of  the  south- 
ern and  northern  hemispheres ;  they  are  found 
all  over  northern  Europe,  and  in  numerous 
localities  in  North  America,  in  the  Andes  of 
Bolivia,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tren- 
ton Falls,  N.  T.,  has  Kfforded,  in  the  limestone 
known  by  its  name,  fine  specimens  of  the  spe- 
cies ealymeM  Blumenbaehii  (Brongn.).  Leba- 
non, Ohio,  is  another  interesting  locality.  In 
Adams  oo.,  Ohio,  Dr.  Locke  procured  an  ito- 
telut,  to  which  he  gave  the  specific  name  m«- 
gitto*,  that  measured  more  than  20  in.  in  length 
and  I'S  in.  in  width ;  the  /.  gigat  and  parctdox- 
idei  ffarlani  have  been  found  more  than  12 
in.  long.  (See  "  American  Journal  of  Science," 
1871,  p.  228,  and  1872,  p.  268.) 

TViMW-K,  a  N.  county  of  Eentncky,  border- 
ing on  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  160  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  6,577,  of  whom  466  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  generally  hilly  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. The  chief  produotions  in  1870  were  81,- 
848  bushels  of  wheat,  209,060  of  Indian  com, 
38,216  of  oats,  12,647  of  potatoes,  668,466 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  10,676  of  wool,  24,870  of  but- 
ter, and  1,268  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1,906 
horses,  1,064  milch  cows,  1,882  other  oattie, 
3,04S  sheep,  and  6,612  swine.  Capital.  Bedford. 

nniOOMim;,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  in  the  N. 
E.  part  of  the  island,  in  lat.  8°  84'  N.,  Ion.  81° 
12'  E. ;  pop.  about  20,000.  It  stands  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  a  capacious  and  le- 
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core  harbor  at  the  foot  of  well  wooded  hills 
and  tiro  heights  crowned  bj  forts,  besides 
which  the  port  is  defended  by  numerous  forti- 
fications which  extend  for  about  a  mile  along 
the  shore.  The  inner  harbor  is  landlocked, 
and  bag  the  advantage  over  all  other  harbors 
of  India  of  being  accessible  to  all  descriptions 
of  ships  during  both  monsoons.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  mostly  of  Tamil  origin,  from  the  S. 
E.  coast  of  India.  The  trade  is  of  little  im- 
portance, bat  precious  atones  are  found  in  the 
neighborhood  in  considerable  quantities. — ^The 
Portognese  were  the  first  European  nation  to 
form  a  settlement  at  Trincomalee.  They  were 
expelled  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  in  turn  driven 
oat  by  the  British  in  1782 ;  bat  an  insufficient 
garrison  having  been  left  for  its  defence,  it 
was  captured  by  the  French,  who  restored  it 
to  the  Dutch.  In  1795  the  British  again  cap- 
tured it  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks,  and  it 
has  since  remained  in  their  possession. 

HtlNIDiD.  one  of  the  British  West  India 
islands,  at  tne  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Paria,  ofl 
the  N.  E.  coast  of  Venezuela,  opposite  the  N. 
month  of  the  Orinoco,  between  lat.  10°  and 
11"  N.  and  Ion.  61°  and  62°  W.;  length  N. 
and  S.  about  60  m.,  average  breadth  85  m. ; 
area,  1,766  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  109,688.  Its 
N.  W.  and  S.  W.  extremities  are  within  7  and 
13  m.  respectively  of  the  continent.  There  is 
excellent  anchorage  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland,  and  there  are  several  good  harbors. 
It  is  crossed  by  three  ranges  of  hills  from 
W.  to  E.,  extending  through  the  centre,  and 
bordering  the  S.  and  N.  coasts,  the  northern 
range  attaining  an  elevation  of  8,000  ft.  There 
are  level  and  undulating  tracts  in  the  valleys, 
but  in  some  places  the  surface  is  considerably 
broken,  and  it  is  drained  by  rivers  with  nu- 
merous tributaries.  Much  of  Trinidad  appears 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  mud  deposited  by 
the  Orinoco.  The  mountains  consist  of  clay 
and  mica  slate;  aud  quartz,  pyrites,  arsenic, 
alum,  sulphate  of  copper,  graphite,  and  sulphur 
are  found.  In  a  volcanic  district  on  the  W. 
coast  there  is  a  celebrated  asphalt  lake.  (See 
AspHALTUM,  and  Bitumen.)  At  Port  of  Spain, 
the  capital,  the  temperature  ranges  between 
74°  and  86°  in  summer,  and  70°  and  81°  in 
winter.  The  annual  fall  of  run  is  85  inches ; 
the  island  is  beyond  the  range  of  hnrricanes. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  elevated  parts  are 
covered  with  dense  forests.  The  chief  produc- 
tions are  sugar  cane,  coffee,  and  cacao;  and 
cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  nutmegs,  cinnamon, 
and  cloves  are  raised.  The  indigenous  animals 
are  two  species  of  small  deer,  the  opossum, 
armadillo,  porcupine,  ant  bear,  sloth,  muskrat, 
tiger  cat,  two  species  of  lizards,  and  numer- 
oqs  monkeys.  Fish  are  abundant.  The  set- 
tlements are  chiefly  on  the  N.  W.  coast  and  in 
the  adjacent  valley.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  United  States  in  lumber 
and  provisions.  Trinidad  is  a  crown  colony, 
under  a  governor  with  executive  and  le^la- 
tive  councils.— The  island  was  discovered  by 


Columbus  in  July,  1498,  occupied  by  the  Span- 
iards in  the  16th  century,  captured  by  the 
French  in  1676,  but  soon  restored,  and  taken 
by  the  British  in  1797. 

TUHITT  (Gr.  rpidc,  Lat.  trinitai),  a  term  of 
Christian  theology  denoting  the  coexistence  in 
the  Godhead  of  three  persons,  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  or  Holy  Spirit.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  held  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  church, 
and  by  most  of  the  Protestant  and  eastern 
churches.  The  doctrine,  it  is  contended,  is 
contained  in  all  its  constitntive  elements  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  was  gradually  drawn  up 
into  a  systematic  statement  as  the  necessity 
occurred  of  preserving  or  vindicating  it  in  its 
integrity  and  purity.  Supplementary  to  the 
ecclesiastical  form  of  the  dogma  itself  are  cer- 
tain theological  explanations,  throwing  on  it  a 
fuller  light,  derived  from  the  teachings  of  early 
councils,  the  writings  of  the  greet  church 
fathers,  or  the  accepted  scientific  language  of 
the  schools.  These  regard  the  mode  of  ori- 
gination of  the  second  and  third  persons,  the 
relations  existing  between  the  persons  in  the 
Trinity,  and  their  distinctive  characteristics 
and  appellations.  While  the  word  Trinity  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  while  no 
passage,  can  be  adduced  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or 
its  equivalent  is  distinctly  and  explicitly  for- 
mulated, many  texts  have  been  quoted  even  by 
the  earliest  Christian  writers  which  point  to 
the  existence  of  some  form  of  plurality  in  the 
Godhead.  These  texts,  however,  being  suscep- 
tible of  various  interpretations,  are  not  pro- 
duced as  proving  peremptorily  the  doctrine  of 
a  Trinity,  but  as  foreshadowing  the  clear  and 
distinct  revelation  believed  to  have  been  made 
in  the  New  Testament.  From  it  two  large 
classes  of  texts  are  quoted  as  arguments  for 
establishing  the  doctrine:  those  in  which  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  mentioned  in 
connection,  and  those  in  which  these  three  snb- 
jeots  are  mentioned  separately,  and  in  which 
their  nature  and  mutual  relation  are  more  par- 
ticularly described.  The  dispntes  about  the  tri- 
personolity  of  the  Godhead  date  from  the  apos- 
tolic age,  and  were  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  Hellenistic  and  Gnostic  the- 
osophies.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch  in 
the  2d  century,  used  the  word  rpiAt,  and  its 
equivalent  trinitai  was  first  employed  by  Ter- 
tullion  in  the  Sd  century.  During  the  ante- 
Nicene  period  there  was  uninterrupted  con- 
troversy about  this  doctrine,  principally  in 
the  East,  and  many  opinions  were  proscribed 
by  the  church  as  heretical.  Among  them  were 
those  of  the  Ebionites,  who  regarded  Jesus  as 
a  mere  man;  of  the  Sabellians,  according  to 
whom  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  only  the  different  forms  in  which  the 
one  God  reveals  himself  to  men ;  of  the  Arians, 
who  tanght  that  the  Son  was  not  coetemal 
with  the  Father,  but  created  by  him  before 
the  world,  and  merefore  subordinate  and  in- 
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ferior  to  the  Father;  and  of  the  Macedonians, 
who  denied  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  doctrine  of  the  church  was  fixed  by  the 
councils  of  Nice  (825)  and  Constantinople 
(881),  which  declared  that  the  Son  and  Spirit 
are  coequal  with  the  Father  in  the  divine  unity, 
the  Son  eternally  begotten  by  the  Father,  and 
the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father.  The 
synod  of  Toledo  (589)  declared  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeded  also  from  the  Son  (Jilioqut), 
and  this  addition  was  finally  adopted  through- 
out the  Latin  church ;  but  the  Greeks,  though 
at  first  acquiescent  and  silent,  at  length  pro- 
tested against  this  change  of  the  creed  as  an 
innovation,  and  the  phrase  Jilioque  still  re- 
mains one  of  the  chief  hindrances  of  a  reu- 
nion between  the  Greek  and  Boman  Catholic 
churches.  The  symbolic  books  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  charchea  retained  the 
Boman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  un- 
changed; bnt  it  has  been  attacked  ever  since 
the  16th  century,  as  contrary  to  both  the 
Bible  and  sound  reason,  by  a  large  number 
of  theologians  and  -by  several  new  denomi- 
nations, as  the  Socinians,  the  German  theoso- 
phists  (Weigel,  Boehm,  &c.),  the  Unitarians, 
and  the  Universalists.  Swedenborg  referred 
the  Trinity  to  the  person  of  Christ,  teaching  a 
trinity,  not  of  persons,  but  of  the  person,  by 
which  he  understood  that  that  which  is  divine 
in  the  nature  of  Christ  is  the  Father,  that  the 
divine  which  is  united  to  the  human  is  the 
Son,  and  the  divine  which  proceeds  from  him 
is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  spread  of  rationalism 
in  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  chorches  under- 
mined for  some  time  the  belief  in  the  Trinity 
among  a  large  number  of  German  theologians. 
Kant  held  tiiat  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  des- 
ignate only  three  fundamental  qualities  in 
the  Deity,  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  or  three 
agencies  of  God,  creation,  preservation,  and 
government.  Hegel  and  ScneUing  attempted 
to  give  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  specu- 
lative basis ;  and  after  their  example  the  mod- 
ern dogmatic  theology  of  Germany  has  in  gen- 
eral undertaken  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  on  speculative  as  well  as  theologi- 
cal grounds.  Some  sapranaturalist  theologians 
do  not  hold  the  strict  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy,  as  defined  by  the  councils  of  Kice 
and  Constantinople,  and  the  view  of  Sabellius 
especially  has  found  in  modem  times  many  ad- 
vocates.— Exhaustive  works  on  the  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Baur  {Die  ehristliehe  Lehre  von  der 
Breieinigieit,  Tttbingen,  8  vols.,  1841-8)  and 
Meier  {Die  Lehre  von  der  THnitdt  in  Ait- 
toriecher  Entwicielung, 'H.amharg,  1844).  See 
also  Hodge,  "  Systematic  Theology  "  (3  vols.. 
New  York,  1872-'8). 

nnrrrr.  L  An  E.  county  of  Texas,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  the  Neches  and  8.  W.  by  the  Trin- 
ity river,  and  drained  by  several  creeks ;  area, 
946  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,141,  of  whom  1,084 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and 
the  soil  fertile.   The  Houston  and  Great  North- 


em  railroad  passes  through  the  W.  part  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  94,^40  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  31,083  of  sweet  potatoes,  48,- 
260  lbs.  of  butter,  and  2,206  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  1,818  horses,  4,872  milch  cows, 
10,061  other  cattle,  1,694  sheep,  and  12,648 
swine.  Capital,  Sumter,  n.  A  N.  W.  ooonty 
of  California,  bounded  E.  by  the  Coast  range, 
intersected  by  the  Trinity,  and  drained  by  trib- 
utaries of  Eel  river ;  area,  1,800  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  8,218,  of  whom  1,099  were  Chinese. 
The  surface  is  generally  hilly  and  in  the  £. 
part  mountainous,  Mt.  Linn,  the  highest  peak 
of  the  range,  lying  in  the  8.  E.  corner.  There 
are  extensive  forests  of  fir,  pine,  and  oak.  Gold 
mining  is  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  other  valuable  minerals  are  found.  Tne 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  9,898  bushels 
of  wheat,  6,668  of  potatoes,  and  1,017  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  186  horses,  425  milch  cows, 
1,288  other  cattle,  871  swine,  and  6  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Weaverville. 

TSDHTTi  L  A  river  of  Texas,  formed  by 
the  West  fork  and  Elm  fork,  which  rise  near 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  state,  and,  after  a  course 
of  about  160  m.  each,  unite  in  Dallas  oo., 
whence  the  main  stream  flows  in  a  tortuous 
bat  generally  S.  S.  E.  direction  to  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  Galveston  bay,  about  85  m.  from 
Galveston  city.  Its  whole  course  lies  through 
a  valley  of  great  fertility,  occupied  in  part  by 
extensive  plantations  of  com,  cotton,  rice,  and 
sugar.  The  length  of  the  main  stream  is  about 
660  m.,  of  which  about  250  m.  is  navigable. 
IL  A  river  of  California,  rising  in  Trinity  co., 
and  flowing  S.  8.  E.,  then  8.  W.,  and  finaUy  N. 
"W.  into  the  Klamath  river,  in  lat.  41°  20*  N. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  rich  gold  mines. 

mirrnr  CCHXECE,  an  institution  of  learning 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  under  the  control  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  chartered  in  1828 
and  opened  in  1824.  Until  1846  its  name  wss 
Washington  college.  Its  presidents  have  been : 
1824-'31,  the  Bt.  Rev.  Thomas  C.  BrowneD, 
D. D.,  bishop  of  Connecticut;  1881-'7,  the 
Rev.  N.  8.  Wheaton,  D.  D.;  1837-'48,  the 
Rev.  Silas  Totten,  D.D.;  1848-'68,  the  Rt 
Rev.  John  Williams,  D.  D. ;  1868-'60,  the  Rev. 
Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  D.  D. ;  1861-'4,  Samuel 
EUot;  1864-'6,  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Kerfoot, 
D.  D. ;  1867-'74,  the  Rev.  Abner  Jackson,  D. 
D.  Dr.  Jackson  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
T.  R.  Pynchon,  D  .D.,  who  still  holds  the  office 
(1876).  In  1872  the  college  grounds  were  sold 
for  $600,000,  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  the  new 
state  capitol.  Soon  afterward  the  college 
purchased  78  acres  within  the  city  limits,  a 
mile  south  of  the  old  location.  There  is  now 
in  process  of  erection  here  an  imposing  col- 
lege structure,  in  the  form  of  a  quadrande 
1,050  ft.  long  and  876  ft.  wide,  and  enclo- 
nng  three  courts  containing  an  aggr^te 
of  about  four  acres.  It  is  in  the  early  uig- 
lish  style  of  architecture,  with  gateways  and 
a  noble  tower  and  spire  240  ft.  nigh.  It  will 
comprise  dormitories  for  800  students,  recita- 
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tion  rooms,  chapel,  library,  mnaeiim,  dining 
ball,  theatre,  astronomical  observatory,  and 
dwellings  for  the  faculty.    The  cfollege  is  to  be 


removed  to  the  new  site  in  1877.  The  whole 
nnmber  of  the  alnmni  of  Trinity  college  is 
1,068,  of  whom  262  have  been  ordained  to  the 


New  BnlldlDga  of  Trtnitjr  College,  Hvtft>nl. 


ministry.  In  1875-'6  there  were,  besides  the 
president,  8  professors,  8  other  instructors,  and 
2  lectnrers ;  the  total  nnmber  of  students  was 
88.  The  course  of  instruction,  in  which  all 
the  studies  are  prescribed,  occupies  four  years. 
Students  may  take  special  courses  in  studies 
pertaining  to  science,  and  on  their  completion 
receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Be- 
sides 37  scholarships  entitling  the  holders  to 
free  tuition,  there  are  severtJ  which  yield  to 
needy  students  annual  incomes  ranging  from 
|100  to  $800.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  designed 
to  aid  students  preparing  for  the  ministry  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  The  coUege 
has  property  amounting  in  1875  to  f  1,068,296, 
a  library  of  18,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  pam- 
phlets and  duplicates,  and  a  valuable  cabinet. 
Excepting  |16,000  received  from  the  state,  the 
funds  of  the  college  have  been  contributed  by 
individuals.  A  theological  school  was  organ- 
ized in  1851,  and  was  continued  for  about  three 
years,  when  the  Berkeley  divinity  school  at 
Middletown  was  established  to  take  its  place. 

TBIPiHG.    See  Sea  CircnMBEB. 

mPOU,  an  earthy  substance,  originally  pro- 
cured from  Tripoli  in  Africa,  used  as  a  polish- 
ing material,  of  fine  sharp  grain,  yellowish 
gray  or  whitish,  burning  white.  It  consists 
almost  entirely  of  siUca,  and  when  examined 
by  the  microscope  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
the  exuvicB  or  skeletons  of  infusoria,  the  fam- 
ilies of  which  are  readily  recognized.  Speci- 
mens of  it  from  Bilin  and  Franzensbad  in 
Bohemia,  Santafiora  in  Tuscany,  and  Mauritius 
have  been  examined  by  Ehrenberg.    The  sub- 


stance has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
the  English  rotten  stone. 

TRIPtNLI  (called  by  the  natives  TaraJ>ul).  I. 
A  country  of  N.  Africa,  forming  one  of  the 
Barbary  states,  and  a  dependency  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean, 
E.  by  Barca,  S.  by  Fezzan  and  the  desert  of 
Sahara,  and  W.  by  the  Sahara  and  Tunis,  be- 
tween lat.  28"  and  88°  16'  N.,  and  Ion.  10°  and 
20°  E. ;  extreme  length  about  650  m.,  breadth 
from  180  to  nearly  300  m. ;  area  estimated  at 
126,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  from  600,- 
000  to  750,000.  Including  Barca  and  Fezzan, 
which  are  dependent  states,  the  area  of  Tripoli 
is  more  than  double  that  above  given,  and  the 
population  probably  twice  as  large.  Though 
the  sea  coast  extends  upward  of  600  m.,  there 
is  only  one  good  liarhor,  that  of  Tripoli,  in  its 
entire  length.  In  its  E.  part,  between  Cape 
Mesnrata  and  the  town  of  Benghazi  in  Barca, 
there  is  a  vast  indentation  called  by  the  an- 
cients Syrtis  Major,  now  the  gulf  of  Sidra. 
(See  Stktis.)  A  marshy  tract  100  m.  in  length 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  2  to  40  m.  ex- 
tends parallel  to  the  S.  "W.  shore  of  the  gulf. 
The  western  portion  of  the  Tripolitan  coast 
is  low  and  sandy ;  hut  in  the  east  it  becomes 
higher,  and  has  many  rocky  points  that  afford 
shelter  to  small  craft,  with  good  anchorage  in 
some  places.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  porous, 
and  most  of  the  streams  flow  only  during  the 
rainy  season.  The  interior  of  the  country  is 
imperfectly  known.  The  N.  E.  part  contains 
extensive  tracts  of  barren  sand,  and  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  the  desert ;  but  the  S.  part  is 
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traversed  by  the  Black  monntuns,  descending 
in  terraces  which  enclose  fertile  tracts.  In 
the  west  two  ranges  of  monntains,  offsets  of 
the  Atlas,  mn  nearly  parallel  with  the  sea,  the 
N.  range  about  20  m.  from  the  coast,  ana  the 
S.  80  m.  farther  ialand.  The  former  has  a 
general  height  of  about  2,000  ft.,  and  is  visi- 
ble from  the  sea.  These  mountains  are  of  vol- 
canic origin,  and  many  of  the  summits  termi- 
nate in  conical  peaks.  The  space  between  the 
ranges  contains  many  tracts  of  elevated  table 
land,  with  a  fertile  soil  produced  by  the  de- 
composition of  lava  and  basalt.  Salt  and  sol- 
phnr  are  the  only  minerals  obtained.  Some  of 
this  land  is  carefully  cultivated  and  irrigated. 
Abundant  crops  of  grain  are  raised,  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills  vines,  olives,  figs,  almonds, 
and  other  fruits  grow  lazuriantly.  There  are 
extensive  natural  pastures  npon  which  cattle 
are  reared  in  great  numbers.  But  the  most 
fertile  part  of  Tripoli  is  the  country  which 
surrounds  the  capital.  This  tract,  about  6  m. 
broad,  extends  about  16  m.  along  the  shore, 
and  produces  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  and  maize.  Dates  and  olives  are  grown, 
together  with  all  the  fruits  of  a  temperate  cli- 
mate. The  country  S.  of  the  plateaus  con- 
tains very  little  productive  land,  and  consists 
mainly  of  sand  and  gravel  plains.  The  water, 
which  is  found  only  by  dig^ng  from  100  to 
200  ft.,  is  bitter  and  brackish.  In  the  few 
spots  where  grain  can  be  raised  there  are 
villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  live  in  con- 
stant dread  of  the  desert  tribes.  Rain  falls 
abundantly  in  the  N.  part  of  the  country  from 
November  to  March,  but  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  months  often  pass  without  a  single  shower, 
although  there  are  copious  dews  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  heat  becomes  very  great,  espe- 
cially when  the  sirocco  blows.  In  winter  the 
weather  is  exceedingly  variable,  and  frosts 
occur  at  night,  while  the  temperature  during 
the  day  often  exceeds  70°.  The  horses  of  Tri- 
poli are  of  a  superior  breed,  and  cattle  are 
numerous  on  the  table  lands.  Oamels  are  ex- 
tensively used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  sheep 
and  poultry  are  exported.  Of  wild  animals 
the  most  common  are  wolves,  foxes,  hyaenas, 

J'ackals,  gazelles,  antelopes,  rabbits,  hares, 
ledgehogs,  and  jerboas.  Ostriches  frequent 
the  borders  of  the  deserts,  and  most  of  the 
common  birds  of  southern  Europe  are  foond. 
Bees  are  kept  in  large  numbers,  and  the  lo- 
custs which  frequently  visit  the  country  in 
enormous  swarms  are  utilized  for  food.— Tri- 
poli contains  numerous  remains  of  antiquity, 
including  ruing  of  Roman  temples,  theatres, 
and  aqueducts.  Many  of  these  ruins  have 
been  buried  deeply  in  the  sand,  but  they  can 
still  be  traced  in  the  city  of  Tripoli  and  at 
other  places.  Coins,  gems,  and  intaglios  have 
been  found  in  considerable  numbers.  —  The 
population  comprises  Arabs,  Moors,  Turks, 
Mamelukes,  Jews,  and  negro  slaves.  The  Arabs 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  population  in  the 
country  districts.    ,The  towns,  of  which  Tri- 


poli, Lebda,  and  Ifesnrata  or  Misrstah  are 
situated  on  the  coast,  are  peopled  mostly  by 
Moors,  Jews,  and  negro  slaves.  Some  of  the 
Arabs  have  fixed  homes  and  reside  in  vil- 
lages, but  many  of  them  are  nomadic — There 
are  some  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  and 
cloth  for  tents  is  made  of  goats'  hair.  The 
trade  of  Tripoli  is  considerable.  The  exports 
by  sea  connst  chiefly  of  wool,  cattle,  hides, 
gold  dust,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  gum,  dried 
fruits,  saffron,  senna,  drugs,  barilla,  and  sheep's 
fat ;  and  the  chief  imports  are  clothes,  spic«s, 
sugar,  coffee,  spirits,  arms,  cutlery,  and  hard- 
ware. In  1874  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 
were  valued  at  £126,211,  and  the  imports  from 
that  country  at  £288,257.  Caravans  arrive 
from  the  interior  of  Airica  twice  a  year,  and 
bring  slaves,  gold  dust,  and  tropical  commodi- 
ties, which  are  exchanged  for  European  goods. 
— TTie  government  of  Tripoli  is  a  pure  despo- 
tism. The  country  in  the  wider  sense  is  de- 
nominated a  vUayet  or  province  of  Turkey, 
and  its  ruler  is  known  as  the  bey.  He  is  a 
pasha  generally  selected  by  the  sultan  from 
among  the  Turkish  officers  resident  at  the 
oapitd.  In  former  times  the  revenue  was 
chiefly  derived  from  the  prizes  taken  by  cor- 
sairs, and  the  sale  of  captured  Europeans  into 
slavery ;  but  since  these  sources  were  cut  off, 
a  system  of  monopolies  has  been  adopted. 
The  bey  of  Fezzan  and  the  sheikhs  of  Barca 
and  some  neighboring  tribes  pay  tribute,  and 
taxes  are  imposed  on  land,  on  Jews  and  mer- 
chants, and  on  exports  and  imports.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  Jews  and  Christians  re- 
side in  Tripoli,  but  the  dominant  religion  is 
Mohammedan.  The  temperance  enjoined  by 
the  prophet  is  not  practised.  Wine  shops 
are  kept  openly,  and  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  government  by  paying  a  heavy  license  fee. 
Education  is  neglected,  and  the  people  are 
ignorant  and  bigoted. — Tripoli  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  from  the  Carthaginians,  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Afri- 
ca under  the  name  of  Regio  Syrtica.  Its  pres- 
ent appellation  appears  to  have  originated  in 
a  federation  of  three  cities,  Sabrata  or  Abro- 
tonum,  CEa,  and  Leptis  Magna  (the  present 
Lebda),  whence  the  region  was  called  Tripoli- 
tana.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals  in  the 
6th  century,  and  by  the  Mohammedans  short- 
ly after  the  death  of  Mohammed.  After  the 
division  of  the  eastern  caliphate  Tripoli  became 
an  independent  state.  The  capital  was  taken 
by  Roger  II.  of  Sicily  in  1146,  and  retaken  by 
Yakub  and  the  fortifications  destroyed  in  1184. 
It  was  afterward  subject  to  Tunis  till  about 
1610,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards; 
and  it  was  ceded  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to 
the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  1580. 
In  1551  the  knight.s  were  expelled  by  Sultan 
Solyman  II.,  and  the  tract  of  country  which 
at  present  constitutes  the  vilayet  was  annexed 
to  the  city  of  Tripoli.  The  celebrated  pirate 
Dragut,  who  had  assisted  at  its  capture,  was 
made  the  first  governor,  and  he  initiated  a 
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sjstem  of  piratical  plnnder  which  was  con- 
tinued for  centnries.  The  Ohristian  nations 
and  their  commerce  were  the  objects  of  attack, 
and  all  prisoners  taken  were  sold  into  slavery. 
The  capital  was  bombarded  by  a  French  fleet 
in  1683,  wheif  the  pasha  professed  submission 
to  Lonis  XIV.  A  controversy  with  the  United 
States  grew  out  of  the  practice  of  piracy,  and 
after  several  conflicts  in  1801-'5,  in  which 
Commodores. Preble  and  Decatar  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  (see  Pbeblb,  and  Deca- 
tdb),  the  latter  in  1815  enforced  reparation 
for  injaries  inflicted  by  the  Tripolitans  upon 
American  commerce.  In  1816  a  similar  mis- 
sion was  undertaken  by  a  British  force,  which 
compelled  the  bey  to  renounce  piracy  and 
agree  to  treat  all  future  prisoners  according 
to  the  usages  of  civilized  nations.  Though 
Tripoli  is  a  dependency  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, the  bey  enters  into  treaties  with'  foreign 
powers  without  consulting  any  superior.    In 


early  times  beys  were  appointed  from  Con- 
stantinople and  supported  by  a  Turkish  gar- 
rison, but  a  Moorish  chief,  Hamed  Earamauli, 
rebelled  successfully  in  1713  and  established 
himself  as  bey.  His  descendants  continued  to 
rule  the  country  till  1882,  when  the  last  bey  of 
the  line  was  compulsorily  removed  on  account 
of  his  excessive  oppressions,  and  the  Porte  has 
since  resumed  its  authority.  The  chiefs  of 
the  interior  acknowledge  but  slight  allegiance, 
and  maintain  amicable  relations  with  the  bey 
chiefly  because  thecommercecarried  on  through 
the  capital  is  advantageous  to  them ;  and  the 
Arabs  sometimes  resort  to  open  hostilities.  II. 
A  city  (ano.  CEa),  the  capital,  situated  upon  a 
rocky  promontory  on  the  Mediterranean,  about 
600  m.  S.  E.  of  Algiers,  and  800  m.  S.  of  the 
Sicilian  coast,  in  lat.  82°  64'  N.,  Ion.  18°  11'  E. ; 
pop.  about  24,000.  The  land  defences  are  a 
castle  and  wall  flanked  by  bastions,  and  seaward 
there  are  strong  batteries.    The  harbor  no- 
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where  exceeds  five  or  six  fathoms  in  depth,  but 
the  roadstead  affords  deep  anchorage.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  uneven,  and  the  houses 
low  and  irregular.  They  are  nearly  all  one  story 
high,  without  exterior  windows,  built  of  stones 
and  mud,  and  whitewashed.  Tripoli  contains 
six  handsome  mosques  and  many  others.  The 
roof  of  the  great  mosque  is  formed  by  small 
cupolas,  supported  by  16  marble  columns. 
There  are  Christian  places  of  worship,  a  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  and  several  synagogues;  and 
all  religions  are  tolerated  within  the  limits  of 
the  city.  The  pasha's  residence  is  an  immense 
building  of  very  irregular  appearance,  con- 
structed at  different  times.  There  are  numer- 
ous caravansaries,  two  bazaars,  and  many  fine 
public  baths.  Woollen  goods  (particularly  car- 
pets), leather,  and  potash  are  manufactured. 
A  great  part  of  the  trade  of  the  state,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  centres  at 
Tripoli.  The  merchants  are  principally  Jews, 
who  trade  under  monopolies  granted  by  the 
government.  There  is  frequent  steam  com- 
munication with  the  ports  of  Europe.  The 
foreign  commerce  is  chiefly  with  Malta,'  Mar- 
seilles, Leghorn,  Trieste,  and  the  Levant ;  and 


the  land  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  cara- 
vans with  all  the  surrounding  countries  andas 
far  as  Morocco,  Timbuctoo,  and  Mecca.  The 
city  contains  several  remains  of  antiquity,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  a  triumphal  arch 
of  marble,  erected  in  A.  D.  164  to  the  Roman 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  colleague 
Lucius  Verus;  the  inscription  is  perfect,  al- 
though the  sculptures  are  greatly  defaced. 

TRIPOLI,  IrmUM,  or  Ituatalu  (anc.  Tripolit), 
a  seaport  town  of  Syria,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
in  lat.  84°  26'  N.,  Ion.  86°  49'  E.,  40  m.  N.  N. 
E.  of  Beyrout,  and  70  m.  N.  W.  of  Damascus ; 
pop.  about  16,000,  one  half  Greek  Catholics. 
It  stands  at  the  foot  of  an  offset  of  Mt.  Leba- 
non, on  a  small  triangular  plain,  with  the  sea 
at  a  little  distance  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides.  A 
bill  on  the  south  is  crowned  by  an  old  castle ; 
and  the  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Nahr  Eadisha.  The  harbor,  at  £1  Mina,  about 
\\  m.  to  the  northwest,  is  small,  shallow,  and 
unsafe.  There  ore  several  mosques,  which 
are  generally  fine  buildings,  most  of  them  for- 
merly Ohristian  churches.  It  is  one  of  the 
neatest  towns  in  Syria,  and  is  surrounded  by 
many  fine  gardens  and  groves  of  orange  and 
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other  frait  trees ;  but  the  ground  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  marshy,  and  the  climate  is  nnhealth- 
fal  at  certain  seasons.  It  exports  silli,  wool, 
cotton,  tobacco,  wax,  oil,  cochineal,  galls,  soap, 
and  especially  sponges,  the  fishery  of  which 
oocnpies  a  largo  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  direct  imports  into  Tripoli  in  1869  were 
valued  at  |61,060,  and  in  1873  at  $164,900; 
the  direct  exports,  $292,426  in  1869,  and  $62,- 
959  in  1872.  The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Greeks.  French  steamers  touch  here 
four  times  a  month.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  and  the  residence  of  several  consuls. 
— ^Tripolis  was  an  important  maritime  town 
of  Phoenicia,  and  derived  its  name  from  being 
the  colony  of  the  three  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon, 
and  Aradus,  each  holding  a  separate  quarter 
of  it  Having  been  taken  by  the  crusaders, 
it  was  in  1109  erected  into  a  county  for  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse. 

niPOUIZl,  or  Wpitts,  a  town  of  Greece,  in 
the  Morea,  capital  of  the  nomarchy  of  Arcadia, 
22  m.  S.  W.  of  Argos ;  pop.  of  the  demns  in 
1870,  11,477.  It  is  in  a  plain  about  2,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  owes  its  name  to  its  being 
the  modem  representative  of  the  three  cities  of 
Mantinea,  Tegea,  and  Pallantium,  which  occu- 
pied the  same  plain.  Before  the  revolution 
it  was  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  pasha  and 
capital  of  the  Morea,  and  had  20,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  Greeks  took  it  in  1821  and  put 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword ;  8,000  male  Turks 
perished,  besides  women  and  children.  In  re- 
venge, Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1826  destroyed  every 
house  in  the  place,  it  has  been  partially  re- 
built. The  ruins  of  Mantinea  may  be  seen  at 
Paleopoli,  about  6  m.  N.,  and  of  Tegea  at  Piali, 
nearly  the  same  distance  S. 

TRIPP,  a  S.  county  of  Dakota,  bordering  on 
Nebraska,  recently  formed  and  not  included 
in  the  census  of  1870;  area,  about  1,500  sq. 
m.^  It  is  intersected  in  the  south  by  the  Keys 
Paha,  and  watered  in  the  north  by  Dog's  Ears 
creek,  an  aflSuent  of  White  river.  In  the  S. 
part  is  Turtle  hill,  2,340  ft.  high.  It  consists 
mostly  of  undulating  prairies. 

niFTOLiaiDS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son 
of  Gelens,  king  of  Attica,  and  NesBra,  also 
called  Metanira  or  Polymnia  (according  to  an- 
other account,  of  Oceanus  and  Ge).  He  was 
bom  at  Eleusis,  and  while  still  young  was 
cured  of  a  dangerous  illness  by  Ceres,  who 
had  been  hospitably  entertained  by  his  father, 
and  attempted  to  render  his  brother  Demo- 
phon  (according  to  others,  himself)  immortal 
by  burning  out  whatever  particles  of  mortal- 
ity he  had  derived  from  his  parents.  (See 
Cbrbs.)  The  goddess  taught  him  agriculture, 
and  gave  him  her  dragon  chariot,  in  which  he 
rode  over  the  earth,  spreading  knowledge  of 
the  art.  He  afterward  reigned  at  Eleusis,  and 
was  the  hero  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

TUQIIEri,  Henl  de,  baron,  a  French  sculptor, 
bom  at  Ooi^ans  in  1802,  died  in  Paris  in  May, 
1874.  His  earliest  works  consisted  of  genre 
and  historical  paintings,  but  in  1831  he  ex- 


hibited a  fine  group  of  "  The  Death  of  Oharles 
the  Bold,"  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  to 
sculpture.  His  works  include  "  Petrarch  read- 
ing his  Poetry  to  Laura,"  "  Sir  Thomas  More 
preparing  to  die,"  "  Dante  in  the  Elysian 
Fields,"  and  many  busts  and  bass  reliefs. 

mSHEGISrnig.    See  Hebmss  Tbismeoibtus. 

TUSTiH  DA  CillHA,  a  cluster  of  three  volca- 
nic islands  in  the  S.  Atlantia  Tristan,  the  lar- 
gest island,  lies  in  lat.  87°  8'  8.,  Ion.  12"  IV  W., 
about  1,500  m.  S.  by  W.  of  St  Helena;  area, 
aboot  40  sq.  m.  It  is  nearly  circular,  and 
rises  abmpuy  on  the  N.  side  to  an  elevation 
of  1,000  ft.  From  the  summit  of  the  cliffs 
the  land  lises  to  a  conical  peak  8,826  ft  hi^ 
The  surface  consists  of  abrupt  ridges  covered 
with  bushes,  with  deep  ravines  and  chasms 
between.  The  summit  is  a  crater  about  500 
yards  in  diameter,  filled  with  water.  On  the 
N.  W.  side  of  the  island  is  a  narrow  plain  100 
to  160  ft.  above  the  sea,  with  an  excellent  soil 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Near  the  N, 
extremity  of  this  plain  is  a  settlement  which 
in  1870  contained  60  inhabitants,  86  of  whom 
were  children  under  10  years.  Nearly  all  are 
native  born,  the  desoenduits  of  Europeans  and 
Hottentots,  with  fine  physique  and  dark  skin, 
and  are  intelligent  and  hospitable.  They  have 
no  government,  disputes  being  settled  by  fisti- 
cuffs, with  by-standers  to  secure  fair  play. 
They  own  a  small  vessel,  which  runs  to  Gape 
Town  to  exchange  seal  skins  and  oil  for  cloui- 
ing,  groceries,  &c.  Seals,  sea  lions,  sea  ele- 
phants, and  whales  frequent  the  group,  and  sea 
birds  and  edible  fish  abound.  Heavy  masses 
of  kelp  surround  the  shores.  There  are  no 
large  trees,  but  an  abundance  of  shrubbery, 
which  with  sea  weed  and  drift  wood  furnish- 
es ample  supplies  of  fuel.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  excellent  water.  The  climate  is  equa- 
ble and  healthy.  The  temperature  rarely  rises 
above  70°  F.  or  falls  below  the  freezing  point 
The  only  anchorage  is  off  the  N.  W.  point 
and  is  very  insecure. — Inacessible  island  lies 
17^  m.  S.  W.,  and  Nightingale  20  m.  S.  8.  "W. 
of  Tristan.  The  former  is  elliptical,  4  m.  in 
length  and  2  m.  in  breadth,  and  rises  abrupt- 
ly about  600  ft,  the  surface  being  flat  and  bar- 
ren. Nightingale  island  is  round,  about  1}  m. 
in  diameter,  and  200  ft.  in  height.  Both  are 
uninhabited. — ^The  group  was  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese  navigator  Tristan  da  Cnnba  in 
1506,  and  explored  by  the  Dutch  in  164S,  and 
by  the  French  in  1767.  Tristan  was  inhabited 
by  John  Patten,  an  American  whaling  master, 
with  his  crew,  from  August,  1790,  to  April, 
1791,  to  collect  seal  skins.  During  the  captiv- 
ity of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  it  was  occupied 
by  British  troops  from  Cape  Town.  The  pres- 
ent inhabitants  are  chiefly  descendants  of  one 
of  these,  a  corporal  named  Glass. 

TBrrON,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
a  marine  deity,  the  son  of  Poseidon  or  Nep- 
tune and  Amphitrite  or  Celssno.  He  had  the 
form  of  a  man  above  and  that  of  a  fish  below, 
and  bore  a  conoh-shell  trumpet 
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nnOMa  L  The  proper  name  of  the  tailed 
batraohiana  of  the  old  genns  triton  (Laar.), 
generally  called  newts  or  water  salamanders ; 
they  all  belong  to  the  northern  hemisphere, 


Water  Kewt  (Triton  palnitrla). 

and  their  species  are  most  nnmerons  in  North 
America.  The  tail  is  depressed  and  adapted 
for  swimming  in  most,  thoDgh  many  are  not 
strictly  aquatic,  bat  pass  much  of  their  life  on 
the  land,  some  visiting  the  water  only  dnring 
the  breeding  season ;  indeed,  the  distinction 
into  terrestrial  and  aqnatic  species  is  very 
indefinite,  species  with  either  of  these  habits 
being  found  in  one  genns.  In  the  breeding 
season,  in  the  spring,  the  males  acquire  a  fin- 
like fringe  along  the  back  and  tail  and  mem- 
branous appendages  to  the  toes;  the  species 
are  difficult  to  distinguish  on  account  of  the 
Tarieties  of  sex,  age,  and  season.  Reproduc- 
tion takes  place  by  means  of  eggs,  which  are 
fecundated  before  they  are  deposited,  and  the 
'  yoong  resemble  tadpoles  in  form  and  gills. 
The  most  oaxef  ally  studied  species  is  the  crested 
triton  or  water  newt  of  Great  Britain  ( T.  pa- 
luttrii,  Flem.),  about  6  in.  long,  of  which  the 
tail  is  about  two  fifths ;  this  species  will  suffice 
for  the  generic  description.  The  body  is  naked, 
but  covered  with  warty  tubercles,  and  with 
glandular  pores  behind  and  over  eyes  and  along 
sides;  toes  without  nails,  four  anterior  and 
five  posterior ;  the  dorsal  and  caudal  crests 
separate;  tongue  slightly  free  on  sides,  and 
more  free  and  pointed  behind ;  palate  with  a 
donble  longitudinal  series  of  teeth ;  no  parotids 
nor  glands  along  the  back.  The  smooth-skinned 
meoies,  without  lateral  pores  and  with  a  con- 
tinaons  dorsal  and  caudal  crest,  have  been 
noticed  nnder  Eft.  The  head  is  flattened,  nose 
roanded,  gape  large,  teeth  numerous  and  small, 
and  the  neck  hardly  distinct  from  the  head 
and  body.  It  is  common  in  ponds  and  ditches, 
and  one  of  the  most  aquatic  of  the  family, 
swimming  by  means  of  the  tail,  the  legs  being 
turned  back  against  the  body ;  the  legs  are 
nsed  as  balancers  in  the  water,  and  for  a  slow 
and  feeble  creeping  on  land ;  the  skin  comes 
off  in  shreds  in  the  water,  and  is  swallowed. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants,  which  are  folded  aronnd  them,  one  egg 
to  each  leaf ;  the  parents  resume  a  terrestrial 


existence  in  a  few  weeks,  but  the  young,  bom 
in  June  or  July,  remain,  according  to  Bell, 
without  much  change  till  the  following  spring, 
when  they  aoqxiire  legs  and  leave  the  water. 
In  the  water  they  are  voracious,  feeding  on 
aquatic  animals,  insects  and  larvss,  the  tadpoles 
of  the  frog,  and  even  those  of  their  own  spe- 
cies. They  are  noted  for  their  tenacity  of  life 
under  mutilation  and  exposure  to  severe  cold, 
and  for  the  power  of  reproducing  lost  parts. 
They  are  blackish  or  light  brown  above  with 
darker  round  spots,  and  bright  reddish  orange 
below  with  round  black  spots,  and  the  sides 
dotted  with  white. — The  many-spotted  triton 
of  the  Atlantic  states  (7".  dorialU,  Harlan; 
genus  notophthalmv*,  Raf.)  is  about  4  in.  long, 
of  which  the  tail  is  half ;  it  is  olive  or  green- 
ish brown  above,  with  a  row  of  circular  ver- 
milion spots  on  each  side,  and  below  orange 
studded  with  small  black  dots ;  eyes  prominent, 
with  flame-colored  iris ;  posterior  limbs  twice 
as  large  as  anterior ;  it  is  eminently  aquatic, 
and  dies  soon  out 
of  water  from  the 
drying  of  the  skin ; 
it  is  torpid  only  in 
the  severest  wea- 
ther ;  it  is  found 
from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia, forming  a  very 
lively  and  interest- 
ing animal  for  the 
fresh-water  aquari- 
um, and  easily  ob- 
tained. Sevend  oth- 
er species  occur  on 
the  Atlantic  coast. 
IL  A  genus  of  gas- 
teropod  mollusks  of 
the  murex  family, 
having  a  conical  and 
elongated  shell,  spi- 
rally convoluted. 
The  T.  tarieffatum 
(Lam.),  12  to  16  in. 
long,  from  the  In- 
dian   seas,    is    the 

well  known  sea  conch  or  trumpet  of  the  god 
Triton ;  this  species,  as  well  as  the  T.  amtrale 
(Lam.),  is  used  by  the  Polynesians  as  a  horn. 

niDlIPH  (Lat  triumphut,  related  to  Gr. 
Bplaftpo^,  a  hymn  sung  in  a  procession  in  honor 
of  Bacchus),  generally,  a  solemn  procession  to 
celebrate  a  victory.  The  ancient  Romans  made 
the  triumph  a  stimulus  to  martial  exploits,  and 
the  highest  military  honor  that  could  be  ob- 
tained by  a  general,  who  entered  the  city  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  preceded  by  his 
captives  and  spoils  and  followed  by  his  army, 
with  which  escort  he  passed  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  and  ascending  to  the  capitol  sacrificed 
a  bull  to  Jupiter.  A  triumph  was  granted  by 
the  senate  to  a  general  who  had  gained  im- 
portant successes,  if  he  had  already  held  one 
of  the  great  offices  of  state ;  if  the  victory  had 
been  gained  under  his  auspices  and  with  hia 
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troops;  it  the  advantage  had  been  positive 
.  and  tb^  namber  of  enemies  slain  in  a  single 
battle  at  least  6,000.;  if  it  had  been  gained 
over  a  foreign  enemy  and  not  in  a  civil  war ; 
if  the  national  dominion  had  been  extended, 
and  not  merely  recovered  or  relieved  from  the 
presence  of  the  enemy;  and  if  the  war  had 
been  aotaally  concluded  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
army's  withdrawal  from  the  conquered  coun- 
try. Sometimes  the  oomitia  of  the  tribes  be- 
stowed triamphs,  and  generals  even  triumphed 
in  defiance  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  Na- 
val triumphs  were  also  granted  in  some  cases. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  repnblio,  the  em- 
perors, in  virtue  of  their  antnority  as  com- 
manders-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the  state, 
claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  celebrating  tri- 
umphs; and  until  A.  D.  684,  when  Belisarius 
entered  Constantinople  in  triumph  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa, 
no  subject  had  for  more  than  five  centuries 
enjoyed  that  distinction.  This  was  the  850th 
triumph  in  Roman  history,  and  the  last  ever 
celebrated.  A  lesser  kind  of  triumph,  called 
an  ovation  (ovatio)  from  the  practice  of  sac- 
rificing a  sheep  (ocit)  instead  of  a  bull,  was 
granted  to  a  general  whose  success  did  not 
entitle  him  to  a  full  triumph. 

TKIVMnBiTE,  an  oflSoe  filled  coOrdinately 
by  three  persons.  Several  magistracies  of  this 
description  were  recognized  in  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, of  which  the  most  important  was 
that  for  the  regulation  of  public  affairs — tr»- 
vmviri  reipubliea  eorutittiendm.  Though  ma- 
gistrates with  this  title  are  thought  to  have 
been  appointed  as  early  as  360  B.  C,  there  is 
no  certain  mention  of  them  till  toward  the  close 
of  the  republic.  The  coalition  between  Julius 
Osssar,  Pompey,  and  Orassus,  in  fiO  B.  0.,  is 
often  called  the  first  triumvirate,  but  they  were 
never  invested  with  any  office  under  that  title. 
The  so-called  second  triumvirate  of  Octavius, 
Antony,  and  Lepidos  rid)  was  the  first  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people.  The  office  was  bestowed 
on  them  for  five  years,  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  that  term  for  five  years  more.  Ad- 
ministration by  triumvirs  was  apparently  much 
favored  by  Roman  legislators.  The  trittmviri 
eapitaU*  had  charge  of  the  prisons  and  juris- 
diction in  minor  oases ;  the  triumviri  noetumi 
had  charge  of  the  police  at  night.  Mazzini, 
Armellini,  and  Saffi  formed  in  February,  1849, 
a  triumvirate  at  Rome,  with  the  entire  execu- 
tive power  placed  in  their  hands. 

nOCHV,  Loats  Jilts,  a  French  soldier,  born 
at  Palais,  Brittany,  in  1815.  He  studied  at 
the  academy  of  St.  Oyr  and  at  the  special  mili- 
tary school  for  the  staff  at  Paris,  and  gradua- 
ted in  1840  as  a  first  lieutenant.  After  serving 
under  Bugeaud  in  Algeria,  he  became  Saint- 
Arnaud's  aide-de-camp  in  the  Orimea  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  Sebastopol.  In  1859  he 
distinguished  himself  as  general  of  division 
at  the  battle  of  Solferino.  In  1867  appeared 
anonymously  his  VamUe  franfaite  en  1867 
(20th  ed.,  1870),  exposing  the  weakness  of  the 


military  resources,  which  gave  umbrage  to  the 
emperor.  It  was  only  after  his  selection  by 
Palikao  for  the  organization  of  troops  at  the 
camp  of  OhMons  that  Napoleon  reluctantly 
consented  (Aug.  17,  1870)  to  his  being  made 
governor  and  chief  commander  of  Paris.  As 
such  Trochu  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  Ger- 
man residents,  numbering  about  80,000.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment (Sept.  4)  he  was  placed  at  its  heuid.  In 
repeated  proclamations  he  promised  the  rescue 
of  the  besieged  city ;  and  when  its  capitulation 
was  unavoidable,  he  resigned  the  command  in 
favor  of  Gen.  Vinoy  (Jan.  20,  1871),  though 
remaining  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He 
attempted  to  defend  his  administration  in  the 
assemblies  at  Bordeaux  and  Versailles,  of  the 
latter  of  which  he  was  a  member  till  the  spring 
of  1872,  when  he  retired  in  consequence  of  the 
unsatisfactory  issue  of  a  libel  suit  against  the 
Figaro  newspaper,  which  had  attacked  his 
course.  In  1873  he  left  the  army  with  a  pen- 
sion, and  he  has  since  been  engaged  at  Tours 
in  writing  a  military  work. 

n<EZEIIf,  or  Ttkhm,  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
of  ancient  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in  a 
territory  named  from  it  Troezenia,  forming  the 
8.  E.  comer  of  Argolis.  It  was  founded  prob- 
ably by  the  lonians,  and  according  to  Homer 
was  subject  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  to 
Argos,  from  which  it  afterward  received  a 
Doric  colony.  Subsequently  it  became  a  pro- 
minent maritime  city,  founded  Halicamassna 
and  Myndus  in  Caria,  and  probably  Psestnm 
in  Magna  Grssoia,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the 
wars  with  Persia,  its  harbor  being  the  rendes- 
vous  of  the  Grecian  fleet  after  the  sea  fight  at 
Artemisium.  During  the  Peloponnesian,  Co- 
rinthian, and  other  wars,  it  adhered  to  the  side 
of  Sparta.  After  the  estabhshment  of  the 
Macedonian  rule  over  Greece  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  various  contending  parties,  and  con- 
tinued a  place  of  some  importance  until  the' 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  describes  ita  public 
buildings  in  detail ;  but  after  this  period  we 
have  no  account  of  its  history.  The  rains  of 
the  ancient  city  lie  near  the  village  of  DamaJa, 
and  consist  principally  of  Hellenic  foundations 
with  Prankish  or  Byzantine  superstructures. 

TBOGLODTIES  (Gr.  rpayJMibTK,  from  rp6- 
yXii,  a  cave,  and  iictv,  to  enter),  the  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  tribes  of  men  who 
hved  in  oaves.  Several  such  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  as  inhabiting  parts  of  Ethi- 
opia, Upper  Egypt,  the  borders  of  the  Red  sea, 
Moesia,  Mauritania,  and  the  northern  part  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  most  celebrated  were  those 
of  southern  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  where  a  large 
district  was  called  Regie  Troglodytica.  They 
are  represented  as  depending  upod  cattle  for 
their  livelihood,  and  living  in  the  most  de- 
baaed  condition.  In  part  of  Arabia  the  moun- 
tainous regions  encompassing  the  wadys  are 
filled  with  caves,  which  are  occupied  as  per- 
manent habitations  by  half  savage  tribes  of 
Bedouins;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  belong 
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to  the  same  race  as  the  troglodjtic  popnlation 
of  Ptolemy  and  other  Greek  geographers.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  Christian  church  the 
name  was  also  applied  to  certain  heretics,  who, 
rejected  by  all  parties,  held  their  meetings  in 
cares. — In  natural  history,  Linnseos  placed  the 
chimpanzee  under  the  genus  homo  with  the 
specific  name  of  troglodytes,  next  to  homo  ta- 
pient;  and  this  is  the  troglodytes  niger  of 
Geoffroy  and  the  simia  troglodytes  of  Blu- 
menbach.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  a  ge- 
nus which  includes  the  chimpanzee  and  the 
gorilla,  and  also  to  a  genus  of  the  troglodytina 
or  wren  family  of  birds. 

TBOdOir,  and  Coanmcwu  names  given  to  the 
Bcansorial  birds  of  the  family  trogonida,  the 


Bed-bellled   Trogon    (Tro- 
gon  curucul). 

second  name  being 
derived  from  their 
peculiar  nielanclioly 
cry.  The  bill  is  short, 
strong,  curved,  broad- 
er than  high,  triangu- 
lar seen  from  above, 
with  the  margins  and 
tip  usually  serrated, 
the  base  provided 
with  tufts  of  bristles, 
and  the  gape  wide; 
wings  moderate  and 
rounded;  tarsi  short 
and  weak,  more  or 
less  feathered;  toes 
of  unequal  length, 
and  arranged  in  two 
pairs,  the  inner  be- 
ing turned  backward. 
There  are  about  40 
species  in  the  tropi- 
cal regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  but  es- 
pecially numerous  in 
South  America ;  they 
frequent  thick  mid 
damp  forests,  feeding 
on  insects,  f raits,  and  berries ;  they  are  most 
active  in  morning  and  evening.    A  few  live 


in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  and 
one  genus  in  Africa.  The  American  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  old  world  species  by 
their  barred  tail.  Though  the  neck  and  feet 
seem  too  short  for  the  bulky  body,  the  plu- 
mage is  usually  beautiful,  often  with  metal- 
lic brilliancy.  The  eggs,  two  to  four,  are  laid 
in  tlie  holes  of  rotten  trees,  and  several 
broods  are  raised  in  a  year.  The  species  vary 
in  size  from  a  thrush  to  a  magpie ;  it  is  rare 
to  obtain  good  specimens,  as  they  frequent 
the  highest  trees  of  the  thickest  forests,  and 
when  shot  lose  many  of  the  soft  and  delicate 
feathers  by  the  fall  to  the  ground ;  the  skin  is 
very  tender,  and  renders  the  operation  of  skin- 
ning 80  difficult  that  the  natives  dry  the  body 
with  the  feathers  on. — In  the  genus  trogon 
(Ifoehr.)  the  first  quill  is  sliort  and  the  fourth 
the  longest.  The  red-bellied  trogon  (7*.  euru- 
eui,  Linn.)  is  about  a  foot  long,  green  above, 
red  below,  with  the  throat  black,  and  the  cov- 
erts and  tail  striped  with  the  same;  it  is  a 
native  of  Mexico.  The  peacock  or  splendid 
trogon  (ealuTUS  resplehdens,  Swains;  1.  pato- 
ninus,  Temm.)  has  the  edges  of  the  bill  smooth, 
the  wing  coverts  long  and  curved,  and  the  up- 
per tail  coverts  greatly  prolonged,  entirely 
concealing  the  tail ;  it  is  larger  than  the  last 
named,  and  the  middle  tail  coverts  are  8  to  8^^ 
ft.  in  length ;  it  is  of  a  beautiful  bronzed  and 
golden  green  above  and  on  the  throat,  and 
scarlet  below ;  it  is  found  in  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America.  The  feathers  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding species  are  much  prized  for  ornaments. 
—See  the  "  Monograph  of  the  Trogonida,"  by 
John  Gould  (fol.,  London,  1888). 

TSOLLOPE,  EiwaH,  an  English  author,  bom 
April  1 5, 1817.  He  graduated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1880,  and  became  rector  of  Leash- 
ingham,  Lincolnshire,  in  1848,  prebend  of  Lin- 
coln in  1861,  and  archdeacon  of  Stow  in  1867. 
Tie  has  published  several  archssological  and  ar- 
chitectural works,  the  principal  of  which  are: 
"  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Art "  (1858) ;  "  Laby- 
rinths, Ancient  and  Medieval,"  and  "Mannal 
of  Sepulchral  Memorials"  (1858);  "Monastic 
Gate  Houses"  (1860);  "Life  of  Hereward" 
(1861);  "Norman  Sculptures  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral" (1866);  and  "The  Nonnan  and  Early 
English  Styles  of  Gothic  Architecture  "  (1869). 

nWIiOPEi  L  FMMa  (Milton),  an  English 
novelist,  bom  at  Heokfield,  Hampshire,  about 
1780,  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  Oct.  6,  1868. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Williavi  Mil- 
ton, and  in  1809  married  Anthony  Trollope, 
barrister  at  law.  In  1829  she  visit^  the  United 
States,  where  she  remained  three  years,  re- 
siding chiefly  in  Cincinnati;  and  on  her  re- 
turn she  published  "  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans"  (2  vols.  Svo,  London,  1832),  in 
which  the  indelicate  and  ridiculous  phases  of 
American  character  and  habits  were  depicted. 
She  afterward  produced  so  large  a  number  of 
novels  and  accounts  of  travels  as  to  render  her 
the  most  voluminous  English  authoress  of  the 
times.    Her  first  work  on  America  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  novel  entitled  "The  Befngee  in 
America"  (1882),  and  in  1886  by  "Tlie  Ad- 
ventures of  Jonathan  Jefferson  WhiUaw. " 
Abont  1844  she  went  to  Florence,  where  she 
resided  till  her  death.  Among  her  books  of 
travel  are :  "  Belgium  and  Western  Germany 
in  1888  "  (2  vols.,  1884) ;  "  Paris  and  the  Pari- 
sians in  1885  "  (3  vols.,  1836)  ;  "  Vienna  and 
the  Anstrians"  (2  vols.,  1888);  "A  Visit  to 
Italy"  (2  vols.,  1842) ;  and  "Travels  and  Travel- 
lers "  (2  vols.,  1846).  Some  of  her  best  novels 
are:  "The  Vicar  of  WrexhiU"  (1887);  "The 
Romance  of  Vienna"  (1838);  "The  Widow 
Barnaby"  (1889);  "Life  and  Adventures  of 
Michael  Armstrong,  a  Factory  Boy"  (1840); 
"The  Widow  Married,"  a  sequel  to  "The  Wid- 
ow Barnaby"  (1840);  "One  Fault"  (1840); 
"  Charles  Chesterfield,  or  the  Adventures  of  a 
Youth  of  Genius"  (1841):  "Town  and  Coun- 
try" (1847);  "Lottery  of  Marriage"  (1849); 
"  Petticoat  Government "  (1860)  ;  "Young 
Heiress"  (1868);  "Life  and  Adventures  of  a 
Clever  Woman"  (1854);  and  "Fashionable 
Life"  (1856).  II.  Tbmu  AMphn,  an  English 
author,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  April  29, 
1810.  He  has  resided  for  many  years  in  Flor- 
ence and  Rome,  and  has  published  "A  Sum- 
mer in'Brittany  "  (2  vols.  8vo,  1840) ;  "  A  Sum- 
mer in  Western  France"  (1841);  "Impres- 
sions of  a  Wanderer  in  Italy  "  (1852) ;  "  The 
Girlhood  of  Catharine  de'  Medici"  (1856); 
"A  Decade  of  Italian  Women  "  (1859);  "Tus- 
cany in  1849  and  1869"  (1859);  "Filippo 
Strozzi "  (1860) ;  "Pan!  V.  the  Pope  and  Paul 
the  Friar  "  (1860) ;  "  La  Beata"  (1861) ;  "  Mari- 
etta "  (1862) ;  "  A  Lenten  Journey  in  Umbria 
and  the  Marches  of  Anoona"  (1862);  "  Giulio 
Malatesta"  (1863);  "Beppo  the  Conscript" 
(1864);  "Lindisfam  Chase"  (1864);  "A  His- 
tory of  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence,  from 
the  Earliest  Independence  of  the  Commune  to 
the  Fall  of  the  Republic  in  1531  "  (4  vols.  8vo, 
1865);  "Gemma"  (1866);   "Artingdale  Cas- 


tle" (1867) ;  "Dream  Nombers"  (1868) ;  "Leo- 
nora Casaloni  "  (1869) ;  "  The  Garstangs  of 
Garstang  Grange  '^  (1869) ;  "  A  Siren  "  (1870) ; 
and"Dnrnton  Abbey"  (1871).  UI.  AalfeMT, 
an  English  novelist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  1816.  From  1884  to  November,  1867, 
he  was  connected  with  the  British  postal  ser- 
vice, and  he  has  been  frequently  sent  abroad  to 
establish  postal  conventions.  He  has  visited 
the  United  States  several  times,  the  West  In- 
dies, Australia  in  1871  and  again  in  1875,  and 
other  countries.  In  1869  be  was  an  unsoccess- 
fnl  liberal  candidate  for  parliament  for  Bev- 
erly. For  some  time  he  was  editor  of  the  "  St 
Paul's"  magazine,  in  which  and  in  other  pe- 
riodicals several  of  his  stories  originally  ap-  . 
peared  serially.  His  works  are:  "The  Mac- 
dermots  of  Ballydoran"  (1847);  "TheKellya 
and  the  O'Kellys"  (1848);  "La  Vendue" 
(1850);  "The  Warden"  (1865);  "Barchester 
Towers,"  "The  Three  Clerks "  (1857) ;  "Doc- 
tor Thome"  (1868);  "The  Bertrams,"  "The 
West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main"  (1859); 
"  Castle  Richmond  "  (1 860) ;  "  Framley  Parson- 
age" (1861);  "Tales  of  ^  Countries"  (1861; 
2d  series,  1868);  "Orley  Farm,"  "The  Strug- 
gles of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,"  "Norfli 
America  "  (1 862) ;  "  Rachel  Ray  "  (1868) ;"  The 
Small  House  at  Allington,"  "  The  Belton  Es- 
tate," "  Hunting  Sketches  "  (1864) ;  "  Can  Yon 
FoFgive  Hert"  "Miss  Mackenzie"  (1865); 
"  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England," 
"TravelUng  Sketches"  (1866);  "The  Claver- 
ings,"  "  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,"  "  Lotta 
Schmidt,  and  other  Stories"  (1867);  "Phineas 
Finn,  the  Irish  Member,"  "He  Knew  he  was 
Right"  (1869);  "Sir  Harry  Hotspur  of  Hnm- 
blethwaite,"  "The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton " 
(1870) ;  "  Ralph  the  Heir  "  (1871) ;  "  The  Gold- 
en Lion  of  Granp^re"  (1872);  "Phineas  Re- 
dux," "Australia  and  New  Zealand"  (1873); 
"The  Way  we  Live  now,"  "Lady  Anna" 
(1874) ;  and  "The  Prime  Minister"  (1876). 
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